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LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 
MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT 


° Lorp CHANcELLOR, taking directions from Her Mayszsry, delivered 


Her Majesty's PMost Gracious Speech 
Rout or tHE Lorps—delivered, and ordered to lie on the Table 
New Preer—William Gordon Cornwallis Eliot, esquire—Baron Eliot 


Sar Frrst—The Marquess of Hertford—Sat first in Parliament after the 
death of his cousin. 
The Marquess of Cholmondeley—Sat first in Parliament after the 
death of his brother. 
The Lord Gwydir—Sat first in Parliament after the death of his 
uncle. 
The Lord Brodrick—Sat first in Parliament after the death of his 
father. 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1* 


Address to Her Majesty on Wer Most Gracious Speech— 


The QurxEn’s Speech having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR; 
—An Address to Her Maszstry thereon moved by The Marquess of 
Westminster—(the Motion being seconded by The Earl of Rosebery) 

After long debate, Motion agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente. 


_ Caarrman or CommitrEzs—The Lorp Reprspae appointed, Nemine Dis- 
sentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


z CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 
, Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—appointed. 
A Wenig CommiTTEE—appointed. 


Ss 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 
New WBIts DURING THE REcEss 
New Memsers Sworn 
New Waits Issvep 
Priviteces— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be eppointed, 
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The Session of PartiaMEent opened by THE QUEEN in Person; The 
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Outlawries Bill— 


Bill ‘for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


Avdress to Her Majesty on Her Most Giracious Speech— 
The QurEn’s Speech having been reported by Mr. Speaker ;—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Mr. J. G. C. guapins Motion being 


seconded by Mr. Morley) .. 53 
After long debate, Motion agreed to; and a ‘Coinmittee maeietel to oow 
up the said Address. 


ConTROVERTED ELECTIONS— 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had received from the Judges selected, pursuant 
to. the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, for the trial of Election Petitions, Certifi- 
cates and Reports relating to the Elections for the Borough of Brecon ; for the Borough 
of Shrewsbury; for the City of Norwich. And the same were severally read ... £36 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 
DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS—Mr. Monsetx’s SrercH at Limertox—Explana- 


tion, Earl Granville 117 
THE BANKRUPTCY Act—Prxs—Question, The Duke of Richmond ; Answer, 
Earl Granville A os 7 ee | 


CHAIRMAN OF CoMMITTEES— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Viscount Eversley be appointed to take the Chair in the 
Committees of the Whole House in the absence of the Lord Redesdale 


from illness,” —(Zarl Granville) ey os s i 
Motion agreed to. 
MarriaGE OF THE Princess LovisE—MEssAGE FROM THE QuEEN— 
Delivered by the Earl Granville, and read by the Lord Chancellor + 
Ordered, That the said Message be taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 
West African Settlements Bill ” L. ania -_ Earl of seit read 1* 
(No. 1) 119 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill [a ij-Presented (The Lord Archbishop of York); 
read 1° (No, 2) ove oi 19 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 
Tue ConrerENcE—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; — Viscount 
Enfield t s 
New Courts or J uUsTIcE—Question, Mr. G. B. Gregory ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Ayrton 120 


TREATY OF Paris '(1856)—Tae " ConrERENCE—REFUSAL oF A SarE Conpvcr 
TO THE FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARY—Question, Mr. Auberon Herbert ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone i wa $2 
Licensinc Brrr—Question, Mr. Assheton Cross ; Answer, Mr. Bruce oy" ae 


France anD GeRMANY—THE War—RE-VIcTUALLING oF Paris—Question, 


Mr. Brown; Answer, Mr. Baxter 124 
THE QUEEN’S Sprrcn—Tne Appress In ANSWER TO THE Queen’ s SPEECH 
—Report or Appress brought up, and read 125 
After short debate, Address agreed to; to be gremied by Privy 
Councillors. 
Princess LovisE—MeEssace From THE QuEEN—Message from Her ~—— 
brought up, and read by Mr. Speaker ep ee ve WO 


Committee thereupon upon Monday next. 
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University Tests Bill— 
Acts read ; considered in Committee ‘es re Je: 346 


Moved, “ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to alter the Law respecting Religious Tests in the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Durham, and in the Halls and Colleges of those Universities,” —( Mr. 
Gladstone.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered 

(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Goschen); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 6.] 


Citation Amendment (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Miller, 


Mr. Armitstcad) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 1] on 152 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill— Ordered (Mr. Thomas Gane, 

Mr. Morley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 2] ee 153 
Merchant Shipping Survey Bill—Considered in Committee :— Resolution agreed to, 

and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Plimsoll, Mr. guenors Mr. serpin men 

and read the first time [Bill 3] eve 153 
Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (tr. Loch, Sir Robert isiiiiiinla 

Mr. Parker) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 4] we =158 
Burials Bill—Acts read ; considered in Committee :—Resolution wiih * and reported : 

—Bill ordered (Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. M‘Arthur); presented, and 

read the first time [Bill 7] ese eve on oe 153 
Railway Companies Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Hinde — 

Mr. Rowland Winn) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 5] ded 153 


Sunday Trading Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. John Gilbert Talbot, Mr. 
Thomas Chambers, Mr. M‘Arthur); presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] oe «188 
Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Fordyce, Mr. 
Craufurd) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 9] .. ww. «=—:158 
Parochial Councils Bill— Considered in Committee ‘ichialbile npn # and reported : 
—Bill ordered (Viscount Sandon, Mr. Cowper-Temple) ; presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 10] ee i eve wo 153 
KircHEen AnD REFRESHMENT Books (Hovse or Commons)—Standing Com- 
mittee nominated a ee ve oo «164 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


QvEEN’s SprEcH—Her Masesty’s Answer To tHE ApprEss reported .. 154 
Rott or tHE Lorps—The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House, That 

the Clerk of the Parliaments had prepared and laid it on the Table: 

The same was ordered to be printed. (No. 6.) 


Her Royat Hieuness THE Princess Lovise—TuEe QuEEN’s Messace— 


Her Majesty’s most gracious Message of Friday last considered (according 
to order) 155 
After short debate, an humble Address of thanks and concurrence ordered 
Nemine Dissentiente to be presented to Her Majesty thereupon: The 
rt Address to be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White 
taves. 


UNIvERsITIES OF OxrorD, CAMBRIDGE, AND Durnam—Morion For A SELECT 
ComMITTEE— 
Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the best mode of providing 
proper safeguards for the maintenance of religious instruction and worship and for the 
religious character of the education given in the said Universities and the Colleges and 


Halls thereof in any measure for enabling persons not now eligible to hold offices 
therein,” —( The Marquess of Salisbury) ae ws .. 158 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
And, on Tuesday, February 14, Committee nominated :—List of the 
Committee oe oe ee es oo 
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Benefices Resignation Bill— 


A Bill to enable Clergymen disabled by illness to resign their Benefices 
with provision of Pensions ; presented (The Lord Bishop of Winchester) 
After short debate, Bill read 1*. (No. 7.) 


CHAIRMAN oF CoMMITTEES— 


Order of Friday last, read: Then it was ordered that the Viscount Eversley do also take 
the Chair in all Committees upon Private Bills and other matters in the absence of 
the Lord Redesdale from illness, unless where it shall have been otherwise directed by 
this House. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 153. 


ComPENSATION FoR Rarmiway Accrpents—Question, Mr. Headlam ; Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. oe es a 
Sanrrary Commission—Loca, GoverNMENT—Question, Sir Charles Ad- 
derley ; Answer, Mr. Bruce ee ai es 
Tue Apmiratty—Sir Spencer Roprvson—Questions, Mr. Kinnaird, Sir 
James Elphinstone, Lord Henry Lennox ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 
Dominion or CanapaAa—British Corump1a—Question, Viscount Sandon ; 
Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen « “9 ee 
RetEAseD FEntAn Prisoners—Question, Captain Dawson-Damer; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce... as sis oie ei 
France AND GeRMANY—THE Srece or Paris—ABSENCE OF THE ENGLISH 
Consut—Question, Mr. Goldsmid ; Answer, Viscount Enfield Sa 
TurNnPIKE Trusts—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. Bruce oi 
Fats—e Wetcuts and Measures, &0.—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce ch ‘a “s ee 
Navy—Commirrre on Desiens or Surprs or War—Tue ‘ Oarram”’— 
Question, Sir John Hay ; Answer, Mr. Baxter ra th 
Patent Musrum—Question, Mr. Hinde Palmer; Answer, Mr. Ayrton .. 
Franck AnD GERMANY—RE-VICTUALLING OF Paris—Question, Mr. Beckett 
Denison ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ra ot 
Tue Jury Act—Question, Mr. Lopes; Answer, The Attorney General 
Tue Army Estrmates—Army Orcanization—Question, Sir John Paking- 


ton; Answer, Mr. Cardwell an se a 
FRANCE AND GeRMANY—THE NeEvtTRAL PowERs AND THE TERMS OF PEACE— 
Question, Mr. Auberon Herbert ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone Ke 


QurENn’s SprEcH—HzER Maszsry’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported .. 


Princess Lovise— 

Message from Her Majesty considered in Committee “s ee 

After some time therein, 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the annual sum of Six Thousand Pounds be granted 
to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, the said 
Annuity to be settled on Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, for her life, in such manner 
as Her Majesty shall think proper, and to commence from the date of the Marriage of Her 
Royal Highness with the Marquis of Lorne. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Business oF THE HovsE—Morion ror A Setect CommrrrEr— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the best means of promoting 
the Despatch of Public Business in this House,”—(Mr. Gladstone) ... 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the first word “ That,” in order to add the words “in the 
opinion of this House, it is not expedient to restrict further the privileges afforded to 


private Members by the present arrangements for the Business of the House,”—(Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 
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Business o¥ THE Hovsse—Morton For a SELsor Comatraz—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to consider the best means of promoting the Despatch of 
Public Business in this House,”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


And, on February 28, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 193 


Mines Regulation Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Bruce) ie ee oi. te 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to consolidate and amend the 


Acts relating to the Regulation of Mines, ordered (Mr. Secretary Bruce, 
Ur. Shaw Lefevre); presented, and read the first time [Bill 16.] 


Education (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) a ve oo 1 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend and extend the pro- 
visions of the Law of Scotland on the subject of Education, ordered 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. William Edward Forster) ; 
p: sented, and read the first time [Bill 17. ] 


Vaccination Act (1867)—Morton ror A Setect CommiTrEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the Vacci- 
nation Act (1867), and to report whether such Act should be amended,”—(Mr. 
William Edward Forster) re me fide ao Se 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
And, on February 16, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 230 


Merchant Shipping Bill— 


Considered in Committee .. or = ~. 2381 
Moved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Merchant Shipping and Navigation,— 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue.) 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Mr. Arthur Peel); presented, and read the first time [Bill 15.] 
Sir Dents Le MartuAnt—Vore or THanxs— 
Moved, ‘‘ A Vote of Thanks to Sir Denis Le Marchant, Baronet, upon his 
resignation of the office of Clerk of the House,”—(M/r. Gladstone) ., 282 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That Mr. Speaker be requested to acquaint Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, baronet, that this House desires to express its sense of the manner in 
which he has uniformly discharged the duties of his important office during his long 
attendance in the service of this House. 
Norwich Writ— ° 


Moved, “ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Citizen to serve in this present Parliament for the City of 
Norwich, in the room of Jacob Henry Tillett, esquire, whose Election has been deter- 
mined to be void,” —(Mr. Glyn) ae ee oe .. 284 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Union Rating (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. M‘Mahon) ee a .. 285 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to assimilate the Law for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland to that of England by substituting Union 
Rating for the present system of Rating by Electoral Divisions, ordered 
(Mr. M'Mahon, Mr. Downing, Mr. Siacpoole); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 18.] 


Printinc—Select Committee appointed and nominated es «- 287 
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Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed'to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, Sir John Hanmer, Mr. Miller, Mr. Dalway, Mr. D a) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 11] eee 

Women’s Disabilities Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Eastwick, Dr. ‘tine 
Playfair) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 13]! 

Education of the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb Bill — Ordered (Mr. “Wheelkouse, Mr. 
Mellor, Mr. Ward Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] 

Coroners Bill—Ordered (Mr. Goldney, Mr. Walter, Mr. Thomas nine preset 
and read the first time [Bill 20] 

Provisional Order Bills (Committees) Bill — Ordered (ur. Dede, Colonel Wilson 
Patten) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] 

Registration of Voters (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Dilke, UV. Collins, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Rathbone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 22] Se 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. When; Sir 
Alexander Maitland, Mr. Orr Ewing) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] 
Registration of Parliamentary Voters Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henry Robert Brand, 


Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Andrew Johnston, Mr. om, Mr. semanas presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 19] oe 











LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


DisPuTes with THE Unirep Srates—Tue Jornr Commisston—Questions, 
Lord Cairns, The Earl of Carnarvon; Answers, Earl Granville 

TREATY OF Paris (1856)—NEvTRALIZATION OF THE Brack Sza—Question, 
Observations, Lord Cairns ; Fest Earl Granville: — Short debate 
thereon a 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Income Tax Retrurns—Question, Mr. Hermon; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

ae Prize Monty — Question, Mr. Henry Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. 

axter 

Navy—Suirs oF War—Question, Sir John Hay ; ; Answer, Mr. Baxter 

Computsory Epvucation—Question, Colonel Wilson Patten; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 

Carrtz Drsease — Importation or Inrectep BEasts — "Question, Mr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 

Franck anD GERMANY — Sune or British VxEssets—Question, Mr. 
Eustace Smith ; Answer, Viscount Enfield 


Habitual Drunkards Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mfr. D. Dalrymple) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law of “Lunacy tnd to provide for 
the Management of Habitual Drunkards, ordered (Mr. Donald Dalrymple, 
Mr. Gordon, Mr. Pease, Mr. Downing.) 


Public Parks, &c. (Land) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Sir William Hutt) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to facilitate gifts of Land for Public Parks, Schools, 
and Museums, ordered (Sir William Hutt, Sir Stafford Northcote) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 25. ] 


Local and Personal Acts (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Heron) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to diminish the expense and delay of passing 
Local and Personal Acts relating to Ireland through Parliament, ordered 


(Mr. Heron, Mr. Pim, Mr. Bagwell) ; presented, and read the first time 
| Bill 26.} 
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Trades Unions Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Bruce) 257 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Trades Unions, ordered (Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre); presented, and read the first time [Bill 28.] 


Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Attorney General) .. 273 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to repeal an Act for prevent- 
ing the assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of places in 
the United Kingdom, ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 27.] 


Charities, &c. Exemption Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Muntz) 274 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to exempt Charities and Hospitals from Local 
Rates, ordered (Mr. Munts, Viscount Sandon, Mr. Wheelhouse) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 23.] 


Inclosure Law Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 275 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Inclosures of Commons, and to provide for the management of Commons 
situate near Towns, ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Secretary Bruce) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 32.] 


Sranpine OrpErs—Select Committee on Standing Orders nominated so 
SreLection—Committee of Selection nominated 279 
County Pro wget A Bill—Ordered (Mr.. Stopford - mages Ur. Hunt, Lord Henley); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 29] 279 
County Courts (Jurisdiction and Procedure) Bill—Ordered at Norwood, Mr. 
Whitwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 31] 280 
Game Laws Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Leatam, Mr. Straight) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] ee 280 


Princess Louise Annuity Bill—Resolution reported, and agreed to : Bill ordered (Mr. 
Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Bruce); presented, and read t! e first time [Bill24] 280 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill [Bill 2]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time,”—(Mr. 7. Chambers) 280 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson :)—After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 125, 
Noes 84; Majority 41 :—Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a 
second time, and committed for Friday. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Act (1870) Extension Bill—Ordered (Mr. Heron, 

Mr. Pim) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] 294 
Registration of Deeds, Wills, &c. (Middlesex) Bill—Ordered (itr. “George Gregory, 

Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Hinde Palner, Mr. Goldney) ; naga and read the first time 


[Bill 36] oo 294 
Private Chapels Bill—Ordered (Mr. Salt, Mr. Dimsdale, Mr. saad asbl presented, ind 

read the first time [Bill 37] ove 294 
Public Prosecutors Bill—Ordered (Mr. Russell Gui, Mr. Eykyn, Ur. on ‘eens 

Mr. Rathbone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] 294 


Juries Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney Canatal: Mr. Solicitor 
General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 34] dia wwe «294 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Boarp or Apmrpatty—Morion For A Setxot CommirrrEE— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the present state of the 
Board of Admiralty with reference to the recent changes in the constitution of the Board 
and the practical working of the Department,”—( The Duke of Somerset) 


After debate, Motion agreed to: — And, on ~araeenid February 23, 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ‘ Pe 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Epvcation — Eypowrep ScHoors— Question, Sir Michael Hicks- Beach ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ve 

Post Orrice—PosTat CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE HEBRIDES AND THE 
Martanp oF ScoTtanp—Question, Mr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. 
Monsell ws 

Rirvat Commisston—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


Epvucation—Tue RevisEp Copz—Question, Sir Masiey Lopes; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 

Protection oF INFANT Lirz—Question, Mr. Charley ; ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Treaty oF Paris (1856)—Derctaration or Mr. Ono Russerz—Question, 
Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Gladstone - oe 

Dirtomatic Missions iv Grermany—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 

GovERNMENT Lire InsURANCE Orrice—Question, Sir Herbert Croft ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Factory Acts—Tue WorksHors Act—Question, Mr. Charles Dalrymple ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Truck Commission—Question, Mr. Mundella ; " Answer, Mr. Bruce 


Navy—CommitreEr on Desicns or Surps or WAar—Question, Mr. Corry ; 
Answer, Mr. Baxter : 
Army—Recruitinc—Question, Mr. Dickinson ; ’ Answer Mr. Cardwell 


Reat Estate Intestacy Buir—Question, Mr. Locke King; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 
Poor Law—Sman Pox—Question, Mr. Holms; Answer, Mr. Goschen 


Care or Goop Horz—Tsz Dramonp ics Sir Harry 
Verney; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 

Roya Fuiuytsnree Rirte Mirr1a—Question, Mr. Raikes ; " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell at 

Protection oF Liverroon, &c. —Question, Viscount Sandon; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell et aut 

Tue New Posr Orrice—Question, Mr. Eykyn; Answer, Mr. "Ayrton 


Awnato-American Commission—Questions, Mr. Gourley, Mr. W. H. Gregory ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

FRANCE AND PrusstAa—TERMS OF PeAce—Question, Mr. Auberon Horbert ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

TrEetanp—Laxovrers’ Cortaces—Question, Mr. W. H. Gregory Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Loss or Her Maszsty’s Suir ‘‘ Caprarn __Question, Sir James Elphinstone; : 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ee eb “a od 


SUPPLY—Army Estmmates—considered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 
135,047 Men (including an average number of 6,385 to be employed with the Depdts 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland of Regiments serving in Her 
Majesty’s Indian Possessions), be maintained for the service of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, from the 1st day of April 1871 to the 3let day of 
March 1872, inclusive,”—( Mr. ‘Secretary Cardwell) .. a ap 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Princess LoviseE—Manrriace Portion ron Her Royat Hienness— 


Moved, ‘* That the sum of £30,000 be granted to Her Majesty, for the Marriage Portion 
of Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise Caroline Alberta,”—(Mr. Gladstone) ~~. 859 


After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 350, 
Noe 1; Majority 349. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


University Tests Bill [Bill 6]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Ifr. Gladstone) .. 371 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ 
and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months,”—(Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 
Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 
Juries Act (1870) Amendment Bill [Bill 34]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Attorney General) 372 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow. 


‘Army Organization Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Sir Henry Knight Storks, 





Captain Vivian, The Judge Advocate) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 39] ... 374 
Adulteration of Food, &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Muntz, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Dixon) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 41] as 374 
Metropolis Water Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Secretary Bre) presente 
and read the first time [Bill 40] pen pes 375 
Tribunals of Commerce Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whitwell, Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. 
Chadwick) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 42] 375 
Local Legislation (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. M‘Mahon, Mr. Sidaage Chambers, Mr. 
Matthews) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 43] 375 
Pusuic Petitions—Select Committee appointed and nenbbasitell -—List of the 
Committee .. vi i we —— 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Bankruptcy Law (Inexanp)—Question, The Marquess of Clanricarde; 


Answer, Lord Dufferin ad 376 
Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Bill (na Pree ( The Earl of 
Kimberley) ; read 1 (No. 16) ee -\ 89e 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Inpian Fryance—Observations, Mr. Grant Duff; Question, Colonel Sykes 376 
IreLanp—GranpD Jury Laws—Question, The O’Conor Don; Answer, The 


Marquess of Hartington .. kes, 807 
TRANSFER OF Lanp—Question, Mr. Pim; Answer, Mr. Gladstone a ae i 
Unirep Stares—Tue Jomt CennnetnRiases or British SussEcts— 

Question, Mr. Grieve; Answer, Viscount Enfield éi io ae 
FRANCE AND GERMANY—ENTRY OF THE Prussian Army INTO ParRIs— 

Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Answer, Viscount Enfield 378 


Russia AND Prussta—Question, Sir Charles Dilke ; Answer, Viscount Enfield 379 
TrapEes Unions Brrt—Question, Mr. Staveley Hill; Answer, Mr. Bruce 379 
France — AtteceD Pittacz sy Prusstans — Question, Mr. Goldsmid; 


Answer, Viscount Enfield ., 379 
Navy—Minsuipmen’s Pay—Question, Lord ‘George Hamilton ; Answer, 

Mr, Baxter .. 380 
INCLOSURE OF Comsions—Question, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ; Answer, 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre ‘ ee .. 880 
VOL, CCLY. [Tutep suures.] [oe] 
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Suprpry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair :”— 


Finances, &¢., oF Inp1a—Morion For a Serect Commirree— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to — into the Financial and General 
Administration of the affairs of India,”—(Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof i 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


France AND GERMANY—TERMS OF PEACE—RESOLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave ovt from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘this House is of opinion that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to act in concert with other neutral Powers to obtain moderate terms of peace, and to 
withhold all acquiescence in terms which might impair the independence of France, 
or threaten the future ew. of — Auberon Herbert,)—instead 
thereof 

Question proposed, “<< That the ‘words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Navy—Tue Apmrratty—Observations, Lord Henry Lennox; Reply, 

Mr. Gladstone :—Debate thereon 

Original Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now + ee the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
Stamp Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Chancellor of the 

Exchequer) 

Fires Bill—Ordered (Mr, M‘Lagan, Mr, " Agar-Eliis, Mr. “Charles Tur: al presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 44] ooo ove = 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


WestAfrican Settlements Bill (No. 1)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Kimberley) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Benefices Resignation Bill (No. 7)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(TZhe Bishop of Winchester) 
Amendment moved to leave out (‘now’) and insert (‘‘this day six 
months,”’)—( Zhe Lord Romilly.) 
After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion ? 
resolved in the affirmative :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
Caracas—British Cramms — Question, Mr. Eastwick ; sere Viscount 
Enfield ‘ mS 
Merrororis—Looat Govansrext—Question, Mr. Buxton ; " Answer, Mr. 
Bruce 
IreLanp — Royan Resmence — ~ Question, Mr. Stacpoole ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. 
ScoTtLanD—Roap Rerorm—Question, Sir David Wedderburn ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate oe 
Army— VOLUNTEER Untrorms—Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell : ae 
Meprican Acts—Question, Dr. Lush ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster es 
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Army — Miurary Disrricts — Question, Mr. Eastwick; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell Ms 492 
METROPOLITAN BoarD oF Worxs—Question, Mr. Locke ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 492 
Army—Aso.ition or PurcHase—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 493 
Epvcation Br (Scorzaxp)—Question, Dr. Lyon Playfair ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate 494 
Prison MinisteErs—Question, Mr. Maguire ; Answer, Mr. Bruce ~- 494 
TREATY OF Paris (1856)—Despatcn or Sir A. -adacnaamaaliaanescat oe 
John Manners; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. ee, 494 
Army—Muurary Lanovr—Question, Mr. Hanbury- Tracy ; ; ” Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ea 495 
ScorLanD—TITLEs TO Lanp—Question, Mr. Gordon ; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate ae ee 
Army ORGANIZATION Buz—Question, Sir John Pakington ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ae 496 
Army Organization Brit—ABouition oF PurcHase—Questions, Mr. Guest, 
Mr. Bristowe; Answers, Mr. Cardwell .. 497 
Tux ANGLO-AMERICAN Seen ee Mr. Macfie ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone... 497 
TREATY OF Paris (1856)—NeEvTRALIZATION oF THe Brack Sza—Observa- 
tion, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer; Reply, Viscount Enfield . 
Dvucuy or LancasterR—Personal Explanation (Sir Robert Peel) -- 498 


University Tests Bill [Bill 6|— 
Order for Committee read :—Woved, ‘‘ That Mr. v gaaeee do now leave the 
Chair,” —(r. Gladstone) .. .. 499 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time upon Thursday. 


Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Ir. W. E. Forster) i 529 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the teu relating to 
procedure at Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, and for other 
purposes connected therewith, ordered (Mr. William Edward Forster, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 45.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
Parvate Bis— 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill after Monday the 
20th of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by the Court 
of Chancery ; nor any petition for a Private Bill approved by the Court of Chancery 
after Monday the 8th of May next : 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any report from the judges — petitions pre- 
sented to this House for Private Bills after Monday the Sth of May next 


Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and genet. and affixed on the doors of this 
House and Westminster Hall (No. 23) ar 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill (No. 2)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Archbishop of York) 557 
After short debate, on Question? agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Juries Act (1870) Amendment Bill (No. 21)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) . 561 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zhwrsday next. 
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Occupation oF Rome sy THE Soverztan Pontrrr—ADpDREss FoR A PapER— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
will be pleased to direct that there be laid before the House, Copy of a Despatch 
addressed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 16th January 1871, to the 
Governor of Gibraltar, on the subject of the Occupation of Rome by the Sovereign 
Pontiff,’—( The Lord Oranmore and Browne) oes ove a. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Franck anp Germany —Tue Srece or Parts— ABSENCE OF THE ENGLISH 
Consut—Question, ey The Earl of — ; Reply, Earl 
Granville ee ; oe fh 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Aneto-American Commission — Questions, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Muntz; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Viscount Enfield 

Inrtanp—TramMways—Question, Mr. Synan; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. 

Ratine oF Mrines—Question, Mr. Percy Wyndham ; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Army — Waces or Sotprers — Question, Mr. Dickinson; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ar ne 

Prison Lasour—Question, Colonel Beresford ; "Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Scortanp —Game Laws—Question, Mr. Fordyce ; caret The Lord 
Advocate 

France anD GEeRMANY—THE SIEGE OF Parts—ABSENCE OF THE Enouist 
Consut—Question, Sir Robert Peel; Answer, Mr. Gladstone a 


Metropotis—Cas Farres—Question, Mr. Bowring; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 


TreLanp — Quauirication ror Hien Suerrrrs — Question, Mr. Monk; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Reticious Restrictions on Jewish Lasour—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce , 

Parronace or THE Post Orricr—Penstoners AND ARMY Reserve— 
Question, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy ; Answer, Mr. Monsell 

Grievances oF Custom House Orricers—Question, Mr. Graves; Answer, 
Mr. Stansfeld 

Exections Brrt—Question, Mr. Disraeli ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 


Moved, ‘‘That the House, at rising, do adjourn till Zo-morrow at Two 
o’cloc )’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Army ADMINISTRATION—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, no scheme for Military reorganization can be 
regarded as complete which does not alter the tenure of the Command in Chief in such 
a manner as to enable the Secretary of State for War to avail himself freely of the best 
administrative talent and the most recent military kteases from time to time ee 
in the British Army,”—(Mr. Trevelyan) ove 


After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 83, Noes 201; 
Majority 118. 


Tur Porpe—Lerrer or Mr. GrapstonE—Morion ror Parers— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of the 
Letter from the Right honourable the First Lord of the Treasury to the honourable 
Member for Queen’s County, dated the 80th day of November 1870, in which reference 
is made to ‘the Sovereign Pontiff ;’ and it is declared that ‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
consider all that relates to the adequate support of the dignity of the Pope, and to his 
personal freedom and independence i in the discharge of his spiritual functions to be legiti- 
mate matter for their notice :’ 

Of the Correspondence between the First Lord of the Treasury and the honourable Members 
for Perth and Marylebone, on the same subject; 
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Tur Porr—Lzrrzer or Mr. Grapstons—Morton ror Parers—continued. 


Of Despatches of the Foreign Secretary to Foreign Governments, and of the Colonial Secre- 
tary to the Governors of Malta and Gibraltar, on the same subject : 

And, of all Despatches from the British Diplomatic Agent resident in Rome since the Ist 
day of August 1870,”’—(Mr. William Johnston) eco .. 646 

After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Moved, “That there be laid before this House, a Copy of the Letter from the Right 
honourable the First Lord of the Treasury to the honourable Member for Queen’s County, 
dated the 30th day of November 1870, in which reference is made to ‘ the Sovereign 
Pontiff ;’ and it is declared that ‘ Her Majesty’ s Government consider all that relates to 
the adequate support of the dignity of the Pope, and to his personal freedom and inde- 
pendence in the discharge of his spiritual functions to be legitimate matter for their 
notice.’”—(Mr. William Johnston.) 

After further short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 90, 
Noes 153; Majority 63. 


TretanpD — High Suertrrs oF WESTMEATH AND LourH—MorTion FoR 
Parers— 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, a Copy of the Correspondence that has 
taken place between the gentlemen nominated to be High "or for the counties of West- 
meath and Louth and Her Majesty’s Government,”—(Mr. Monk) — «un .. 658 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PAWNBROKERS— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the state of the Law affecting the Pawn- 
broking Trades, with a view to its consolidation and Amendment :”—List of the Com- 


mittee Be Be: ove »» 661 
Pusric Accounts—Committee nominated : vitae of the Committee wei. CON 
Law or Ratine (IrRELAND)— | ° 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the Law 
relating to the area of Rating in Ireland, and to consider whether such area may be 
beneficially extended,”—( The Marquess of Hartington) eve se 062 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the operation of the Law relating to the area 
of Rating in Ireland, and to consider whether such Law may be beneficially amended,” 
—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Game Laws Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Taylor, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Jacob Bright, 


Mr. M‘Combie) a 661 
Trial by Jury (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lenker, Mr. M Lagan, Mr. M'Combie) ; ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 47] we 661 
Sale of Liquor on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rylands, 'Mr. Candllish, Mr. Birley, 

Mr. Osborne Morgan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 48] ... .. 661 
Infant Life Protection Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charley, Dr. Brewer, Dr. ee Playfair) ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 49] ne .. 661 
Bank Holidays Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Sir David Pee Mr. Barnett, 

Mr. Rathbone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] oe i || 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
Merchant Shipping Survey Bill [Bill 3]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Plimsoll) .. 662 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—({Hr. 
Eustace Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Stream Borrzr Exrrostons—Select Committee appointed, ‘to inquire into 
the cause of Steam Boiler Explosions:”’—List of the Committee .. 692 
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Church Rates Abolition (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Craufurd, Mr. Carnegie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 52] aid 


Lodgers’ Goods Protection Bill—Ordered (Mr. H. B. Sheridan, Mr. Holms, Mr, 
Brogden, Mr. W. M. Torrens) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 54] 

Parish Churches Bill—Ordered (Mr. West, Sir ss Herbert, Mr. sind presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 53]... = iat 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Derrence Commission — Nationa Drerences— AppRESS FoR RETURNS— 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Returns of the number 
of places which it was recommended by the Defence Commission, 1859, should be 
fortified, and of which the fortifications are now complete: the number of tents and 
tent equipages now in store, exclusive of officers and hospital tents: the amount of 
barrack accommodation in England and Scotland, specified according to districts and 
counties: the barracks and barrack grounds sold or —_— of within the last two 
years,”—( The Earl of Carnarvon) tes 


After long debate, Motion, as amended, dil to. 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, 

List of the works recommended by the Defence Commission of 1859, with a statement of 
the present condition of the works authorized to be constructed, specifying whether 
they are or are not complete : 

The number of tents and tent equipages now in store, exclusive of officers and hospital 
tents : 

The amount of barrack accommodation in England and Scotland, specified according to 
districts and counties : 

The barracks and barrack grounds sold or disposed of within the last two years,”—( The 
Earl of Carnarvon.) 


° 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Tretanp — Nationat Scuoors — Questions, Mr. Raikes, Mr. Maguire ; 
Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Army—Commissions To Passep CanpipaTes—Question, Mr. Stephen Cave; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Treaty oF Paris (1856)—Despatcu or Sir A. Bucwanan—Question, Mr. 
W. CO. Cartwright ; Answer, Viscount Enfield 

ADULTERATION OF ‘Winzs—Question, Sir James Lawrence ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Pustic Scuoon Srarures—Question, Mr. Stone ; Answer, The Solicitor 
General “ 

Army—Cznrrat Arsenat—UnirorM oF Votunrzers—Question, Captain 
Dawson-Damer; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 

Scornanp—TRarnine Scuoots—Question, Mr. Miller; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster 

CHINA AND JAPAN ConsULAR Rerorts, 1869—Question, Mr. White; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 

TrELAND—MAGISTRACY OF DrogHepa—Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 3 

Navy—Deprrorp Dockyarp—Question, Mr. Cubitt; Answer, Mr. Baxter 

IreLtanp—Inrisu ConsTaBULARY AND THE Gun Licences Act—Question, 
Mr. Peel Dawson; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Posr Orrice—Posran TRawstr Rates—Question, Mr. recat Answer, 
Mr. Monsell 

Workine oF THE EpucaTion Act—Question, Mr. Dimsdale ; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster ae 

STIPENDIARY MacistraTEs—Question, Mr. Melly ; Answer, Mr. Bruce... 

Iretanp—Distrisution oF Dupricate Works—Bnritish MusrkuM AND THE 
Royat Dvusiin Socrery—Question, Sir Dominic Corrigan; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce .. a - os os 
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Merrororis — THe Apert Memorian anD THE KeEnstnaton Roap— 

Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, Mr. Ayrton .. 758 
ARTILLERY—RIFLED Guns—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Sir Henry 

Storks vie 758 
PartiAMEnt—Hovsz or Oommons—Power TO EXAMINE "-Wirnesses on 

OatuH—Question, Mr. W. M. Torrens; Answer, Mr. Gladstone a: ae 
TrRELAND—THE VOLUNTEER Sysr=m—Question, Mr. Bagwell; Answer, The 

Marquess of Hartington .. 759 
SeLect CoMMITTEE on SaLMoNn Fisuerres—Question, Mr. Dodds; Answer, 

Mr. Bruce... 759 
OaPITAL PuntsHMEnT—Question, Sir George J. enkinson ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 760 
Tue INTERNATIONAL ExnisitioN—EXPENSES OF THE PoLice—Question, Sir 

Robert Peel; Answer, Mr. Bruce 760 
GREECE—OASE OF Mr. Frank Noz~—Question, Mr. Somerset Beaumont ; 

Answer, Viscount Enfield .. oa ae 
Bator Brzt—Question, Mr. G. Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster os oe 


IrELAND—STATE OF WESTMEATH, &c. —Notine, The Marquess of Hartington 762 
Army Rez-orcanizaATion Brrt—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, 

Mr. Cardwell . 762 
Epvucation (ScoTLanD) Bri1—Question, Mr. Gordon; Answer, Mr. Bruce 762 
OrvERS oF THE Day—Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed 

till after the Notice of Motion relative to East India Finance,—(I/r. 

Gladstone.) 


East Inpra Frvance—Morion ror a Serect CommMitTEE— 
Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed, * ie at into the Finance and Financial 


Administration of India,’—(Mr. Gladstone) 763 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—And, on March 9, Ccmnmittoe nomi- 
nated :—List of ‘the Committee af 


University Tests Bill [Bill 6|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 777 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 


Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal Bill [Bill 27|— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(M/r. Attorney General) 780 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,” 
—(HUr. Charley.) 

After long debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”’—The House divided; Ayes 137, Noes 51; Majority 86: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 

‘Mines Regulation Bill [Bill 16]— 

Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Ir. feroiegn 
Bruce) 808 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday 16th March. 


Inclosure Law Amendment Bill [Bill 32|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second nevi ’—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) 819 
After short debate, Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Dietomatic anp Consutar SERVICES— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the constitution of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services and their maintenance on the efficient footing required by the political 
and commercial interests of the country,’—(Mr. Bowverie.) 


And, on February 27, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 827 
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Endowed Schools Act (1869) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. meio presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 55] aoe oes pee 
Steam Boilers Inspection Bill— Ordered (Mr. H. B. Sheridan, Me. Gourley) ; ovesmnted, 
and read the first time [Bill 56) _... sve ove ie 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


OFFIcE oF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
UsHER oF THE Brack Rop—Select Committee appointed :—List of the 
Committee .. ar 


Private Bruis—Standing Order Counties appointed :—List of the 
Committee .. ee ot vs #5 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Merropontis—Sr. James’s ParxK—Question, Viscount Royston; Answer, 
Mr. Ayrton .. P nis as 
METROPOLITAN Boarp—Question, “Mr. Locke ; "Answer, Mr. Bruce 


Army—Promotion oF CoLoneLs—Question, Sir Henry Hoare; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

Arwy—Winows oF OFFICERS OF THE Arwy—Question, ‘Colonel ©. H. 
Lindsay ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

DANGEROUS Manvuracrures—Question, Mr. Brogden ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 


Metropotis—NaturaL History Museum, Sourn Kenstnaron—Question, 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

Army Recvunation Bri — Questions, Mr. Raikes, Major “Anson, Major 
Dickson ; Answers, Mr. Cardwell 

ALLEGED ConGRATULATORY MESSAGES TO THE ‘Crown PRINCE OF GERMANY 
—Question, Sir Henry Hoare; Answer, Viscount Enfield ai 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Cryton—Apam’s Brioce—Observations, Sir James Elphinstone ; Reply, 
Mr. Grant Duff:—Short debate thereon 

TREATY OF Panis (1856)—Dzctaration oF Mr. Ono Russet1—Question, 
Observations, Mr. Disraeli; Reply, Mr. Gladstone 

AxtEcEp ConcRATULATORY MEssacEs 10 THE Crown Prince or GERMANY— 
Question, Sir Henry Hoare; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, ay 
agreed to. 


Surrty—considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


East Inpra Revenve Accounts—REsoLvTion— 
Considered in Committee 


Moved, ‘‘ That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House that the total Ridin of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1870 was £50,901,081 ; the total of the 
direct claims upon the Revenue, including charges of collection ‘and cost of Salt and 
Opium, was £9,230,823 ; the charges in India, including Interest on Debt, and Public 
Works ordinary, were £32,293,859 ; the value of Stores supplied from England was 
£1,379,052 ; the charges in England were £6,331,614; the Guaranteed Interest on the 
Capital of Railway and other Companies, in India and in England, deducting net’ Traffic 
Receipts, was £1,547,064, making a total charge for the same year of £50,782,412; and 
there was an excess of Income over Expenditure in that year amounting to £118,669; 
that the charge for Public Works extraordinary was £2,599,614, and that including that 
charge the excess of Expenditure over Income was £2,480,945,”—(Mr. Grant Dujf.) 


After long debate, Motion agreed to:—Resolution to bo reported upon 
Monday next. 
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Candlish) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] o- 1560 


Customs and Inland Revenue Duties Act (1869) ities, Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Bourke, Mr. Cross, Mr. Beckett Denison) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 69] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill [Bill 4]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time,” —( Mr. Loch’) .. 1561 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months »” —(Lord 
Garlies :|—After debate, Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
art of the Question:’—The House divided; Ayes 85, Noes 154; 
ajority 69 :—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 


Education of the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb Bill [Bill 14]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the second an Wheelhouse) 1593 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months, Brot Mr. 
Hibbert :\—After short debate, Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived: — Words added :—Main 
Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill [Bill 2}|— 

Order for Committee read :—WMoved, ‘‘ That Mr. uceaneesdles do now leave the 
Chair,”"—(Mr. Thomas Chambers) . 1599 

After short debate, House in Committee. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Hunt :)— 
Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 84, Noes 149; Ma- 
jority 65 :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short. time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 9. 
Trish Law Rerorm—Question, The Marquess of Clanricarde ; Answer, 
Lord Dufferin .. 1602 
Prussia. AND Russta — ALLEGED ‘SrorEr TREATY — Question, The Earl of 
Carnarvon ; Answer, Earl Granville ini oe .» 1603 
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Convicts For Porrrican Orrenozs—RELEASE oF FerntAn PRISONERS— 
ApDRESS FOR ParpERrs— 


Moved that an humble .Address be presented to Her Majesty for, 
Return of the names of any convicts who may have been specially discharged from custody 
since the Ist of August 1870 as having been political offenders; together with a state- 
ment of the crimes of which they had severally been convicted, and the dates of their 
conviction : Also, 
Copy of any instructions given by Her Majesty’s Government with respect to the conditions 
on which such convicts were to be released, and to any arrangements made for sending 
them away from the United Kingdom,—{ The Earl Grey) as .. 1604 


After long debate, Motion agreed to. 





COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 9. 


Tretanp—Mr. Daty anp THE ComMISSION OF THE PEACE FoR DroGHEDA— 
Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; Answer The Marquess of Hartington 1665 


Fortiryine Wines in Bonp—Question, Sir James Lawrence; Answer, The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1667 
Courts or Justice anD ApPpEAL—Question, Mr. Headlam ; " Answer, Mr. 

Bruce ae .. 1668 
IRELAND—EXTENSION OF THE Post OFFICE TELEGRAPH Sysrem—Question, 

Mr. Kavanagh; Answer, Mr. Monsell .. .. 1668 
Ouzrxs or Convicr Prisons—Question, Colonel Gilpin ; " Answer, Mr. 

Baxter .. 1669 
THE Battor—Question, Mr. Pim ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1669 


Crviz SErvice Chiaiiaiiseiten Rk samenbastineie oF Pustic Orrices—Question, 
Sir Joseph Bailey; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Treaty oF Paris (1856)—TuEe Conrerence—Question, Mr. Gladstone ; 


Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1671 
Tue Navy Estmatres—Question, Mr. Corry ; " Answer, Mr. Goschen .. 1671 
TrRELAND—WEstMEATH, &¢c. (UNLAWFUL ComBrnaTions) CommiTrEE—Ques- 

tion, Mr. M‘Mahon; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 1672 
Derences oF Oanapa—Question, Sir Charles Adderley; Answer, Mr. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen 1673 
Epvcation—Tue New Copz—Music—Questions, Mr. Reed, Mr. Dixon ; : 

Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 1673 
TrELAND—Rai~ways—Question, Captain Stacpoole ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 

stone 1675 
WEstTERN Coast oF Arrica—SreRRA Lzonz—Question, Colonel Beresford ; 

Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen oe ‘ 
Army Recutation Bui—RerayMent oF REGULATION Price—Question, 

Colonel OC. H. Lindsay ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ne .. 1676 
CattLte DiszAsE—RINDERPEST IN. FRANcE—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan; An- 

swer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1676 
Inp1a—Nortu-west FRONTIER Mzpats—Question, Mr. Kinnaird ; Answer, 

Mr. Grant Duff 1678 
Armwy—Brexcu-Loapers—Question, Colonel ‘North; Answer, Sir Henry. 

Storks .. 1678 
HigHway Bris—Question, Mr. G. Bentinck ; hanna Mr. Bruce .. 1678 


Army Regulation Bill [Bill 39]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th March], ‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second time ;” 
and which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the expenditure necessary for the national defences 
and the other demands on the Exchequer do not at present justify any Vote of Public 
Money for the extinction of Purchase in the Army,’—(Colonel Loyd Lindsay,)— 
instead thereof, 
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Army Regulation Bill—continued. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
art of the Question :”—Debate resumed . 1679 


ter long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Gir 
John Pakington : :)—Debate Surther adjourned till Monday next. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill [Bill 2]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 8th March 1748 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 
Westmeatu, &c. (UNLAWFUL Comprnations) ComMITTEE— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ‘p . 1750 


Moved, ‘That the Select Committee have power to report the Evidence taken before 
them, and their Opinion thereon to the House,”—(Mr. Newdegate.) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Game Laws aeeeuren (No. 2) eginauiad (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce) tee eee ae 17538 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 10. 
Crmmat Law—Acaquittat or Martua Torpry—Observations, Question, 
Earl Stanhope, Lord Cairns; Reply, The Lord Chancellor .. 1753 


WE tiLIncTon Monument—Srt. Pavu’s CaTHEeDRAL—MorviIon FOR PapErs— 


Moved, For all further Correspondence relative to the Wellington Monument between Mr. 
Penrose and Mr. Stevens with any Department of Her Majesty’s —e up to the 
present time,”—( The Marquess of Lansdowne) ve .. 1760 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Prison Ministers Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Earl of Morley); read 1* (No. 87) ,. 1762 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 10. 
Merropotis—CarriaceE Drive mw Hype Parx—Question, Sir Henry 


Hoare ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton .. 1768 
Export or Arms 10 BELLIGERENT Srares—Questions, Mr. Birley, Mr. 

Bouverie ; Answers, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gladstone , .. 1764 
Tue PERSHORE MacistraTEs—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; Answer, Mr. 

Bruce , . 1765 


TRANSFER OF DEBENTURE Srocxs—Question, Mr. J. B. Smith ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ee 
France AND GERMANY—ENTRY OF THE Prusstan Aruy INTO Brertm— 
eery Watker—Question, Mr. W. Lowther; Answer, Viscount 
©. ee 
JUDICIAL CoMMITTEE OF THE Privy Councm—Question, Mr. Watkin Williams; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce 
FRANCE AND GrrmMany—DEPARTURE OF GENERAL CLAREMONT FRoM Paris 


—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Viscount Enfield .. .. 1768 
ARrMY—AMMUNITION FOR THE “he eR ein Colonel ©. H. Lindsay; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. .. 1768 
France AND Prussta—THE War—OFrer oF " MepiaTion—Question, Mr. 
Otway ; Answer, Viscount Enfield Pi: .. 1769 
Epvcation oF Biinp AND Dga¥-muTE CamipREN—Question, Mr. Wheelhouse; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1770 
Army—Pay anp Promorion—Question, Mr. Bylands ; Answer, Captain 
Vivian ne wv 


Pay anp ALLOWANCES OF Miurary Arracres—Questions, “Mr. Montague 
Guest, Sir Robert Peel; Answers, Viscount Enfield .. 

DEFENCES OF Cawapa — Question, Sir Charles Adderley; Answer, Mr. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen rr ve oe oe 1778 
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Navy—H.M.S8. ‘“‘ Mzcara ” — Question, Mr. Kavanagh; Answer, Mr. 

Goschen - on Aten 
Epvoation—THe New Copze—Ixrant ScHoor Onmprex—Question, Mr. 

Baines; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. po oe tae 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Envoy or Prince Kassa, or Anysstnrs—Observations, Question, Mr. 
Powell; Reply, Viscount Enfield :—Short debate thereon .. 1774 
Inp1a—Inpian Harsours—Observations, Sir James rename Reply, 
Mr. Grant Duff :—Short debate thereon . 1778 


Epvcation—THe New erate ieeo ed Mr. ee Shuttleworth _ 
Debate thereon 4 , .. 1788 


Resotvution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to direct that such alterations be made in the New Code of 
Regulations issued by the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, and now lying 
upon the Table of this House, as shall prevent any increased scale of Grants of Public 
Money to Denominational Schools : 

That in Article 32, after Section (a) 1, there be added ‘Three times the amount of such 
subscriptions alone :’ 

That in Article 32, after Section (a), there be added— 

(b) The amount of any annual endowment ; 
(c) The excess of the income of the school for the year from all sources over its 
expenditure in that year,’—(Mr. Diwxon,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After further debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 231, Noes 64; Majority 167. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Sinsiee do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn :—Comumittee deferred till Monday next. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill [Bill 2]}— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Thomas 
Chambers) i . 1843 

Moved, *‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. Maguire: :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 


passed. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 13. 


TREATY OF Paris (1856)—NEUTRALIZATION OF THE Brack SeA—TuHE Con- 
FERENCE—Question, The Duke of Richmond; Answer, Earl Granville 1844 


Epvcation—Tue New Cope (1871)—Resotvtion— 

Moved, “1. That the children of families migrating from one parish to another at 
(Lady-day and Michaelmas), and bringing with them a duly certificated table of attendances 
from the school they have left, be allowed to reckon such attendances in the school to 
which they have come: 

“2. That a certificate be given to every child who has passed in the fourth and two higher 
standards, and in any extra subject : 

“3. That the number of days for which evening schools in agricultural parishes be required 
to be open be 60, and the number of requisite attendances be 40,”—( The Earl Nelson) 1845 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Prayer Book (Tables of Lessons) Bill (No. 29)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) .. 1853 
After ‘debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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Irish Lanp Act—Question, Mr. Stewart Hardy; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1867 
Post Orrice—Postine or Newspapers, &0. iv WALL AND Prizar LETTER- 


Boxres—Question, Mr. Miller; Answer, Mr. Monsell .. .. 1868 
Post OrricE—LErTTEers oF Orricers AT Forricn Stations — Question, Sir 

Hervey Bruce ; Answer, Mr. Monsell .. 1869 
TreLanp—RiBanvism — Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, The Marquess of 

Hartington .. .. 1869 


Tue Treaty or Paris (1856)—NeEvTRALIZzATIoN or THE Brack Sea—THE 
ConFERENCE—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Answer, Viscount Enfield 1870 


Army—PassEep CANDIDATES FoR Direct Commisstons—Questions, Colonel 


Corbett, Lord Garlies; Answers, Mr. Cardwell . 1871 
Army—CnrisToHUROH BARRACKs—Question, Mr. G. Bentinck ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 1872 
Poor Law (Mrrororts)—SMaxt, ‘Pox Hosrrrars—Questions, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, Mr. Peek ; Answers, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Hibbert . 1872 
Cost oF THE ABYSSINIAN War—Question, Mr. Hunt; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer... 1873 
Irevanp —- RipanpisM In WESTMEATH, &0. — ‘Question, Sir "Frederick W. 
Heygate ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1874 
IRELAND — Rarways— Question, Mr. Vance ; ; Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue a 1874 
Army — ABOLITION OF Puronase—Proviston or Funps— ‘Question, Lord 
Garlies; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 1875 
Eprinc Forrst—FE.tine TrmBER— Question, ‘Sir Henry Selwin- Ibbetson ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1875 
TREATY oF Paris (1856) — Despaton or Mr. Ono Russex, — Question, 
Mr. Bouverie; Answer, Viscount Enfield .. 1876 
InpIAN ENGINEERING Coutes—Question, Mr. Faweett ; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. Zs as .. 1876 


Army Regulation Bill [Bill 39]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th March], ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time ;” 
and which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That”-to the end of the Question, in- order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the expenditure necessary for the national defences 
and the other demands on the Exchequer do not at present justify any Vote of Public 
Money for the extinction of Purchase in the Army,’—(Colonel Loyd Lindsay,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :’”—Debate resumed . / ao S077 
After long debate, Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Leicester Square Improvement), fe. Bills— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ; .. 1968 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 14. 


Presbyterian Church of Ireland Bill 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ireland Bill 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading of these Bills, read . 1968 
After short debate, Order of the Day for the Second Reading discharged. 
Then—A Bill for the incorporation of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
Trustees, presented (The Lord Cairns); read 1* (No. 41.) 
A Bill to alter and regulate the proceedings and powers of the Primitive 
Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ireland, and for other purposes, 
presented (The Lord Cairns); read 1* (No. 42.) 


Prayer Book (Tables of Lessons) Bill (No. 29)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 1969 
Amendment made :—The Report thereof to be received on Thursday next, 
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Benefices Resignation Bill (No. 7)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read -. 1971 
Moved, ‘“‘That the Committee be postponed till Thursday,”—(The Lord 
Romilly. ) 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee.” 

An Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”’) and insert (“‘on Thursday 
next.’ 

On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion? their Lordships 
divided ; Contents 60, Not-Contents 23; Majority 37:—House in 
Committee accordingly. 

After short time spent therein, the Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zwesday next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 43.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 14. 
Merrorotis — THE WetLineton Monument — Question, Mr. Heygate ; 


Answer, Mr. Ayrton .. 1979 
ApsusTMENT oF LocaL Burpens — Question, “Mr. Acland ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. 1980 


THE Iypr OFFICE Muszvm—Question, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, Mr. G. Duff 1980 
Army—West Inpran, Care MovunrTep, AND CANADIAN Rite ReEGImMEnts 
—Question, Mr. Dease ; Answer, Sir Henry Storks . 1981 
CASE OF THE «« pamNonpAs”’—Question, Mr. Plimsoll; Answer, Mr. Bruce 1981 
ExpLosion aT THE Sourn WatzEs CottieRy—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; 


Answer, Mr. Bruce . 1982 
TRELAND—OUTRAGE IN Mayo—Question, Captain Dawson-Damer; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington . 1983 


Conpuct or War on Lanp—Question, Mr. Gladstone ; Answer, Mr. Buxton 1983 
Tue PEersHoRE Macistrates—Question, Mr. P. A. Tasker; Answer, Mr.Bruce 1984 
OrricraL SataRres—Morion ror A Setect CommirTEE— 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Salaries and Emolu- 


ments of Offices held during the pleasure of the Crown by Members of either House of 
Parliament voted in the annual Estimates,”—(Mr. Lambert) . 1985 


After debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Post Orrice—(Smatt ParceLs)—ReEsoLuTion— 
Moved, “ That it is desirable to restore and extend those facilities for the transmission of 
Small Parcels by Post which the _— enjoyed prior to the 1st day <3 bene 1870,”— 
(Mr. Graves) a eee . 20038 


After debate, Motion, by Seni: eatin. 
Lanp TrANsFER—OBSERVATIONS—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to afford further facilities for 
the declaration of title through the Office of Land Registry,”—(Mr. George Gregory) ,, 2023 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Private Chapels Bill [Bill 37|— 
Order for Committee read... dia .. 2030 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
on Friday. 
Trades Unions Bill [Bill 28]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Bruce) .. 2032 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Thursday 23rd March. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Lush, Mr. Mundella, Dr. Brewer) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] ‘se . 2046 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Brady, Ur. Haviland- 
Burke, Mr. Murphy) ove ove eve , 2046 
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LORDS. 





NEW PEER. 


THurRsDAY, Fesrvany 9, 1871. 


William Gordon Cornwallis Eliot, esquire (commonly called Lord Eliot), created 
Baron Eliot. 


SAT FIRST. 


THuRSDAY, Fesrvary 9, 1871. 
The Marquess of Hertford, after the Death of his Cousin. 
The Marquess of Cholmondeley, after the Death of his Brother. 
The Lord Gwydir, after the Death of his Uncle. 
The Lord Brodrick, after the Death of his Father. 
TuEspDAY, Fepruary 14. 
The Lord Loftus (The Marquess of Ely), after the Death of his Father. 


Frmay, Fesrvary 17. 
The Marquess of Bute, after the Death of his Father. 


TuEspAy, Marcu 7. 
The Lord Kenlis (the Marquess of Headfort), after the Death of his Father. 





COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Durine Recess. 


For Surrey (Western Division), v. John Ivatt Briscoe, esquire, deceased. 

For Shrewsbury, v. William James Clement, esquire, deceased. 

For Surrey (Middle Division), ». Hon. William Brodrick, now Viscount Middleton. 
For Colchester, v. John Gurdon Rebow, esquire, deceased. 

For Newport (Isle of Wight), v. Charles Wykeham Martin, esquire, deceased. 

For Meath County, v. Matthew Elias Corbally, esquire, deceased. 

For Durham City, v. John Robert Davison, esquire, Judge Advocate. 

For Newry, v. William Kirk, esquire, deceased. 

For Limerick County, v. Right Hon. William Monsell, Postmaster General. 

For Norfolk (Western Division), ». Hon. Thomas De Grey, now Lord Walsingham. 


THurspay, Fesruary 9, 1871. 
For Galway County, v. Hubert De Burgh Canning, commonly called Viscount 
Burke, Chiltern Hundreds. 
For York City, v. Joshua Proctor Brown Westhead, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 
For rir City, v. John Hay, commonly called Lord John Hay, Chiltern Hnn- 

















NEW WRITS ISSUED—continued. 
Frmay, Fesrvary 10. 


For Westmoreland County, v. Thomas Taylour, commonly called Earl of Bective, 


now Marquess of Headfort. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 13. 
For Norwich, v. Jacob Henry Tillett, esquire, void Election. 


TuEsDAY, Feprvary 21. 
For Staleybridge, v. James Sidebottom, esquire, deceased. 


WEDNESDAY, Freprvary 22. 
For Hereford City, v. Colonel Edward Olive, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 24. 
For Monmouth County, v. Colonel Poulett Somerset, O.B., Chiltern Hundreds. 


Wenpnespay, Maron 8. 
For Halifax, v. Right Hon. James Stansfeld, Commissioner of the Poor Laws. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Taurspay, Fesrvary 9, 1871. 
Limerick County—Right Hon. William Monsell. 
Newport (Isle of Wight)—Charles Cavendish Clifford, esquire. 
Dublin City—Sir Dominic D. Corrigan, baronet. 
Surrey (Western Tw Steere, esquire. 
Newry—Viscount Newry. 
Shrewsbury—Douglas Straight, esquire. 
Surrey (Middle Division)—Sir Richard Baggally. 
Durham City—John Robert Davison, esquire. 
Colchester—Alexander Learmonth, esquire. 
Norfolk (Western Division)—George William Pierrepoint Bentinck, esquire. 
Plymouth—Sir Robert Collier. 
Trurspay, Fesruary 16. 
York City—George Leeman, esquire. 
Ripon City—Sir Henry Knight Storks. 
Trurspay, Fepruary 23. 
Norwich City—Jeremiah James Colman, esquire. 


Frmay, Fesrvary 24. 
Galway County—Mitchell Henry, esquire. 


Trurspay, Marcu 2. 
Staleybridge—Nathaniel Buckley, esquire. 
Hereford City—Major George Arbuthnot. 
Fray, Marcon 8. 
Westmoreland—Earl of Bective. 
Mowpay, Manrcn 6. 
Monmouth County—Lord Henry Richard Charles Somerset. 


Wenpnespay, Marcn 8. 
Meath—John Martin, esquire. 


Turspay, Maron 14. 
Halifaa—Right Hon. James Stansfeld. 
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THE MINISTRY 


As FORMED BY THE Ricur HonovraBLE WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 





THE CABINET. 


First Lord of the came .  «  . Right Hon. Wa11sM Ewart Grapstore. 
Lord Chancellor . 3 ‘. ‘ Right Hon. Lord Hatnenrtey. 

President of the Council ‘i 2 . Right Hon. Earl Dz Grey and Ripon, K.G. 
Lord Privy Seal . : Right Hon. Viscount Hatirax, G.C.B. 


Secretary of State, Home ‘Department . Right Hon, Henry Austin Bruce, 
Secretary of State, Foreign Department . Right Hon. Earl Granvittz, K.G. 
Secretary of State for Colonies . . . Right Hon. Earl of Knmenuey. 
Secretary of State for War erie ‘ Right Hon. Epwarp CarpweELu. 


Secretary of State for India 3 ‘ . His Grace the Duke of Areyut, K.G. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . = Right Hon. Rozsert Lowe. 

First Lord of the Admiralty ous . Right Hon. Hue Curzine Earpiey Curpers. 
Postmaster General . ete Right Hon. Wri114m MonsE tt. 

President of the Board of Trade. Right Hon. Cutcugster Samvugy Forrescvs. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant Right Hon. Marquess of Hartrnarton. 


(Ireland) 
Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board. Right Hon. Grorez Joacnim GoscHen. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief ‘ H.R.H. the Duke of Camsrivez, K.G. 
Chancellor of ‘the Duchy of Lancaster ‘ Right Hon. Lord Durrerin, K.P., K.C.B. 
“ae of Works and Public Right Hon. Acton Smee AYRroN. 
Vice President of the Committee of Privy : 
Council for Education Right Hon. Witt1am Epwarp Forster. 
Most Hon. Marquess of Lanspowne, Wrii1aM Patrick 
{ Apam, Esq., Hon. Captain Joun Crancn WaLker 
Vivian, and Wiit1am Henry Guapstong, Esq. 
Admiral Sir Sypney Cotpoys Dacres, K.C. ei At 
: Admiral Sir Roszrt Spencer Rosrnson, 
Lords of the Admiralty . ‘ f : Captain Lord Joun Hay, C.B., and Right Hon. 
Earl of CampERDowN. 
Grornez Grenret. Gury, Esq., and Right Hon. 
James STANSFELD. 


Lords of the Treasury . 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury . 


Secretary of the Admiralty . J . Wits Epwarp Baxter, Esq. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade .  . Artuur Weiixzstey Peet, Esq. 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners Joun Tomunson Hrssert, Esq. 


Under Secretary, Home Department . . Grorez Joun Suaw-Lerevre, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department . Viscount EnFretp 
Under Secretary for Colonies a A . Epwarp Huerssen Knatcusui-Huesssen, Esq. 


Under Secretary for War ‘ 4 - Right Hon. Lord Norrusroox. 
Under Secretary forIndia . F : . Moonrstuarr Evpainstone Grant Durr, Esq. 
Judge Advocate General . . ear Right Hon. Jonn Rosert Davison. 
Attorney General ‘ e : a . Sir Ropert Porrett Cotuer, Knt. . 
Solicitor General . 4 * ‘ F Sir Joun Duxe Corzniwes, Knt. 
SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate ‘ Wen Xe : s Right Hon. Gzorce Youne. 
Solicitor General etfs ° ° . Awnprew RutHeERForD Crarg, Esq. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant . a i ; 7 Right Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G., K.P. 
Lord Chancellor . . . Right Hon. Lord O’Haean. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord ‘Lieutenant . Right Hon. Marquess of Harmineton. 
Attorney General Be Mae . Right Hon. Cuartzes Rosert Barry. 
Solicitor General . . ec P Ricuarp Dowssz, Esq. 
bays icoe HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward ° . : . Right Hon, Earl of Bessnoroven. 
Lord Chamberlain. .  . Saga - Right Hon. Viscount Sypner, G.C.B. 
Master of the Horse = ‘ ‘ 5 Most Hon. Marquess of Airessury, K.G. 
Treasurer of the Household i ea ae - Right Hon. Lord De Taster. 
Comptroller of the Household ‘ Right Hon. Lord Orao Aveustus FirzGeraup. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . Right Hon. Viscount CastiERossE. 


Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms Most Hon. Marquess of Normansy. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard His Grace the Duke of Sr. Ausans. 
Master of the Buckhounds . ys ‘ - Right Hon. Earl of Corns, K.P. 

Chief Equerry andClerk Marshal . . Lord Atrrep Henry Pager. 

Mistress of the Robes e Her Grace the Duchess of SuTHERLAND, 
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Mem.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named tn the Order of their Rank, 


beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 


His Royal Highness THe Prince oF 
WALES. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Asert Duke of EpmvsureH. 

His Royal Highness Grorcr FREDERICK 
ALEXANDER CHARLES Ernest AUGUSTUS 
Duke of CUMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Grorce Witt1AM 

Freperick CHARLES Duke of Cam- 

BRIDGE. 


ARcHIBALD CampsBELL Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY. 


Wr11am Pace Lord Hatnuertry, Lord 
Chancellor. 


Wut1m Archbishop of York. 


Gerorce *FrepERIcK Samvett Earl Dr 
Grey and Earl of Rreon, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. 


Cuar.es Viscount Hatirax, Lord Privy 
Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norroux, Zarl Marshal 
of England. 


Epwarp Apvotpuvs Duke of Somerset. 
Cuartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 
Wiuu1am Henry Duke of Grarron. 


Henry Cuarzes Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 


Wim Ametivs AUBREY DE VERE 
Duke of Sarnt ALBANs. 


Grorcre Gopotpain Duke of Lrxps. 
Wiut1um Duke of Beprorp. 


Wi.um Duke of DevonsHtre. 


any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 





Cuar.eEs Cecrt Joun Duke of Rurnann. 


Wirram Arexanper Lovurs StepHen 
Duke of Branpon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 


Wiu1aM Joun Duke of Porrianp. 
Wiu1amM Drogo Duke of MAncHESTER. 


Henry PetHam ALEXANDER Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 


AtcErnon Grorce Duke of Norru- 
UMBERLAND. 


Arruur Ricnarp Duke of WeEttrncTon. 


RicHarD PLANTAGENET Campsett, Duke 
of BucKINGHAM AND Os. 


GrorcE GRANVILLE Witu1am Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 


Harry Grorce Duke of CLEVELAND. 


Joun Marquess of WincHESTER. 


GrorcEe Marquessof TWEEDDALE. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Henry Cartes Kerirn Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 


Joun Vittrers Stuart Marquess Town- 
SHEND. 


Rosert Artour Tatsot Marquess of 
SAxisBury. 


Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 


James Marquess of ApEercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 


Francois Huecn Grorez Marquess of 
HERTFORD. 


Joun Patrick Marquess of Bure. 
Wit Ateyne Marquess of Exeter. 
CHARLES Marquess of NorTHAMPTON. 





JoHN Winston Duke of Martporovax. 





Jonn Cuaries Marquess Campzn, 





















Henry Witt1am Grorce Marquess of 
ANGLESEY. 


Wuiim Henry Hven Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 


Gzorcz Witi1amM Frepericok Marquess 
of AILESBURY. 


GrorcE THomas Jonn Marquessof WeEst- 
MEATH. (lected for Ireland.) 


FREDERICK Wii11aM JoHn Marquess of 
Bristow. 


ARCHIBALD Marquess of Arzsa. 
Hvex Lupus Marquess of WESTMINSTER. 


Grorce Avcustus ConsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMANBY. 


Cares Joun Earl of Sorewssury. 
Epwarp Henry Earl of Derby. 


Francis Tororuitus Henry Earl of 
HuntTInepon. 


GrorcEe Rosert Cuarues Earl of Prem- 
BROKE AND MonTGOMERY. 


Witu1aM Rearnarp Earl of Devon. 


Cuartes Jonn Earl of SurrotkK anp 
BERKSHIRE. 


Roupotee Wit1iAmM Basi Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 


Franors Witt1AM Henry Earl of Wzst- 
MORLAND. 


Gerorcr AvcustTus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linpsry. 


Georcre Harry Earl of Stamrorp AND 
WARRINGTON. 


GerorcE James Earl of WINCHILSEA AND 
NortrincHAM. 

Gerorce ArTuurR Puri Earl of Cuester- 
FIELD. 


JoHn WIitu1AM Earl of Sanpwicu. 
Artuur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 
Wiuui1sm Georce Earl of Cartistez. 


Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 


Antuony Earl of SHarressury. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 
Monrtacau Earl of Aprnepon. 
Ricuarp GrorcE Earl of Scarprover. 
GerorcEe Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
GrorcE W1itu1AM Earl of Coventry. 
Victor ALBERT GEeorGE Earl of JERsEyY. 
Wruuum Henry Earl Povterr. 


Sotto Joun Earl of Morton. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


CiavunE Earl of SrratHmorE anpD Kinc- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Watrer Contnasspy Earl of Kettir. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Tomas Earl of LAvpDERDALE. 
for Scotland.) 


Daviy Granam Drummond Earl of 
Areure. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Joun THoRNTON Earl of Leven anp MEt- 


(Elected 


viLtLE. (Elected for Scotland.) 
DunparJamesEarlofSerxmr. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 
Tuomas Joun Earlof Orkney. (Elected 


for Scotland.) 
Sewauis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 
Wit11am WAtrTER Earl of Darrmouts. 
Cartes Earl of TANKERVILLE. 
HeneEaGE Earl of AYLEsForD. 
Francis Toomas Dre Grey Earl Cowper. 
Puri Henry Earl Stannore. 
TxHomas Avucustus WOLSTENHOLME Earl 
of MAccLESFIELD. 
JameEsEarlGranam. (Dukeof Montrose.) 
Wit1am Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 
Bertram Earl of AsHBURNHAM. 
CHARLES WynpHaM Earl of Harrineton. 
Isaac Newton Earl of Portsmovurts. 
Grorce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
WarwIck. 
Aveustus Epwarp Earl of BuckineHamu- 
SHIRE. 
Wim Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 
Duptey Francis Earl of Gumrorp. 


CuArLes Puiip Earl of HarpwickeE. 
Henry Epwarp Earl of IncHester. 
Cuartes Ricwarp Earl De La Warr. 
Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Wiut1am Lennox Earl Baruurst. 
Arthur Wits BiunpELL TRUMBULL 
Sanpys Ropen Earl of HitisBorovex. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Epwarp Hype Earl of CLARENDON. 
Witr1am Davin Earl of MansFrexp. 
Wr Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Joun James Huan Henry Earl Stranae. 
(Duke of Athol.) 

Wuuam Henry Earl of Mount Epe- 
CUMBE. 

Hveu Earl Fortescue. 

Henry Howazp Motynevx Eari of 
CARNARVON. 

Henry Cares Earl Capocan, 
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James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 


Joun VansittartT Danvers Earl of 
LanesporoucH. (lected for Ireland.) 

SrepHen EarlofMovuntOasHeEtw. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Henry Joun Revsen Earl of Porrt- 
arLineton. (lected for Ireland.) 

Wituuam Ricnarp Earl ANNESLEY. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun EarlofErnz. (Elected for Ireland.) 


GrorcE Cuartzs Earl of Lucan. (Elected 


Sor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricuarp Earl of BELMorE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis Earl of Bannon. (lected for 
Ireland.) 


Francis Rosert Earl of Rossiyn. 
GerorGE Grimston Earl of CRAVEN. 
Wii1aM Hier Earl of Onstow. 
Cartes Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CuicHEsTEr. 
Tuomas Earl of WILTon. 

Epwarp JAMEs Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl NEtson. 


LAWRENCE Earl of Rosser. 
Ireland.) 


Sypney Witu1Am Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 


Horatio Karl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Wii Earl of Lonsparz. 

Duprey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry TuynneE Earl of HarEewoop. 

Wituram Hues Earl of Minto. 

Aan FrepErIcK Earl Catucart. 

JAMES WALTER Earl of VERULAM. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browniow Earl 
Brown tow. 

EpWArD GRANVILLE Earl of Sarnt Ger- 
MANS. 

ABertT Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 

Ortanpo GEorRGE CHARLES Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

FrRepeErIck Earl BEavcHamp. 

Witu1aM Henry Hare Earl of Bantry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

GrorcE FrepEerick Samvuret Earl Dr 
Grey and Earl of Riron. (Jn another 
Place as Lord President of the Council.) 

Joun Earl of Epon. 

GrorcEe Avcustvus Freperick Louis Earl 
Howe. 


Cartes Sommers Earl Sommers, 


(Elected for 
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-| Joun Epwarp Cornwa..is Earlof Strap- 





BROKE. 
GrorcEe Henry Rospert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. 
Wr Pirt Earl AmueErst. 
Joun FREDERICK VAUGHAN Earl Cawnpor. 
Wiu1am Grorce Earl of Munster. 


Rosert Apam Puriries HALDANE Ear! of 
CAMPERDOWN. 


Tuomas GrorRGE Earl of LicHFIELp. 


GeorcE Freperick D’Arcy Earl of 
DurHAM. 


GRANVILLE GrorcE Earl GranvILle. 

Henry Earl of Errinenam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Duct. 

CHartEs MaupE Worstry Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tomas WI1i1AM Earl of LEICESTER. 

Wit114M Earl of LovE.ace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZETLAND. 

CuHARrLEs GEorGE Earl of GarnsporovuaH. 

Epwarp Earl of ELLEnBorovex. 


Francis CHARLES GRANVILLE Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 


GerorcE Stevens Earl of Strarrorp. 
Wim Joun Earl of Corrennam. 
Henry Ricwarp Cuarzes Earl Cow ey. 


ARCHIBALD Wit1iaM Earl of Wrinton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 


WitraM Earl of Dupiey. 

Joun Earl RussEt1. 

Joun Earl of Krser.ey. 

RicHarD Earl of Dartrey. 

WituiaM Ernest Earl of Feversnam. 


Joun Rosert Viscount Sypney, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household. 


Rosert Viscount HERErorpD. 


Witi1aM Henry Viscount STrRATHALLAN. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Henry Viscount Botinaproxe anv Sr. 
JOHN. 


Evetyn Viscount Faumourta. 
GrorGE Viscount TorrincTon. 


Aveustus Frepericxk Viscount LEmstEr. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Joun Rosert Viscount Sypney. (Jn 
another Place as Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household.) 


Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 


















Mervyn Viscount Powerscourt. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


Tuomas Viscount Dr Vesct. 
for Ireland.) 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


EpwarD Viscount Bancor. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Hayes Viscount DoneERarze. 
Sor Ireland.) 


CorNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 


CARNEGIE Ropert JoHNn Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 


Henry Viscount MEtvIt_e. 
Wiu1am WELLs Viscount Sipmovutn. 


Grorce FrRepEricK Viscount TEMPLE- 
town. (lected for Ireland.) 


Grorce Viscount Gorpon. 
Aberdeen.) 


Epwarp Viscount Exmourtu. 


Joun Luxe Georce Viscount Hurcnin- 
son. (Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Wiu1aAmM Tuomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

WetuincTton Henry Viscount ComBErR- 
MERE. 


Joun Henry Tuomas Viscount CanTER- 
BURY. 


Row .anp Viscount Hr. 

CHARLES STEwarT Viscount HarpINGe. 

GerorcE STEPHENS Viscount Goveu. 

SrratForD Viscount STRATFORD DE REp- 
OLIFFE. 

Cares Viscount EvErsLey. 

Cuarzes Viscount Hatrrax. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

ALEXANDER NExson Viscount Bripport. 


(Elected 


(Elected 


(Earl of 


Joun Bishop of Lonpoy. 

Cuarzs Bishop of Dunnam. 

Samvet Bishop of WINcHESTER. 
Connor Bishop of Sr. Davin’s. 
ALFRED Bishop of Luanparr. 
Rosert Bishop of Ripon. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 
James CoLquuown Bishop of Baneor. 
Henry Bishop of Worcester. 


Cuartes Joun Bishop of GLovcEsTER 
AND BrisTou. 


Epwarp Harotp Bishop of Ety. 
Witu1am Bishop of Custer. 
Tuomas Leen Bishop of RocuEstTEr. 
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GzorcE Avcustus Bishop of LicHrrExp. 
James Bishop of Herzrorp. 


Wit1am Connor Bishop of Pzrer- 
BOROUGH. 


CurisToPHER Bishop of Lincox. 
GrorcE Bishop of Sauispury. 
FREDERIK Bishop of EXETER. 
Harvey Bishop of Car.isiz. 


Artuur Cuar.es Bishop of Barn anp 
WELLS. 


Joun Frevver Bishop of Oxrorp. 
JamEs Bishop of MancuEsTER. 
Ricuarp Bishop of CutcHEstEr. 


Joun Grorce Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy 
(Earl of Bessborough), Lord Steward of 
the Household. 


GrorcE Doveras Lord Sunprince (Duke 
of Argyll), One of Her Mayesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. 


Witw1am Lennox Lascetztes Lord De 
Ros. 


Jacop Henry Detavat Lord Hastines. 
GerorcE Epwarp Lord AuDLEY. 

Tuomas Crospy Wixi1Am Lord Dacre. 
CuarLEs Henry Rotze Lord Curnton. 
Rosert Lord ZoucHE or HaRyNGWORTH. 
Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumonr. 

Cuar.Es Lord Stourton. 

Henry Witu1am Lord Brrners. 

Henry Lord WitLovcHBy DE Broke. 
SackviLtE GeorcE Lord Conyers. 
Grorce Lord Vaux or HarrowDEN. 
Ratpu Gorpon Lord WEntwortTH. 
Rosert GeorcE Lord Winpsor. 


Sr. AnpREw Beavucuamp Lord Sr. Jonn 
oF BLETsOo. 


Freperick Greorce Lord Howarp DE 
WALDEN. 

Witu1am Bernarp Lord Petre. 

—— Bensamin Lord Saye AnD 
ELE. 


Joun Francois Lord ARUNDELL OF WAR- 
DOUR 


Joun Sruart Lord Currron. (Zari of 
Darnley.) 


JosepH THappEvs Lord Dormer. 
Grorce Henry Lord Trynuam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord Srarrorp. 
GrorGE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 


Cuarztes Hvuecn Lord Cuirrorp or Cuup- 
LEIGH. 












ALEXANDER Lord Sautoun. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


JAMES Lord Srvoxarr. 
land.) 


Wi11am Burrer Furrerton Lord Et- 
PHINSTONE. (lected for Scotland.) 


Cuartes Lord Buanryre. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Cuartes Jonn Lord Cotvitie oF CuL- 
Ross. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Ricuarp Epmunp Sarnt Lawrence Lord 
Bortz. (Larl of Cork and Orrery.) 


Georce Lord Hay. (£arl of Kinnoul.) 
Henry Lord Mippteton. 
Wits Joun Lord Monson. 


Joun GrorcE Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Besshorough.) (In another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 


Grorcse Joun Lord SonpEs. 


ALFRED NATHANIEL HonpEN Lord Soars- 
DALE. 


Frorance Grorce Henry Lord Bosron. 


GerorcE James Lord LovELAND HOLLAND. 
(£arl of Egmont.) 


Aveustus Henry Lord Vernon. 
Epwarp St. Vincent Lord Diesy. 


GrorcEe Doveras Lord Sunprince. (Duke 
of Argyll.) (In another Place as One 
of Her Majesty’s Prineipal Secretaries 
of State.) 

Epwarp Henry Juxius Lord Hawke. 

Henry Tuomas Lord Fotey. 

Francois Wii11aAm Lord Drnevor. 

Tuomas Lord WaALSINGHAM. 

Wim Lord Bagot. 

Cuares Lord SourHAMPToN. 

Fietcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 


Grorce Bripces Hartey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 


Witit1am Gorpon 
Enior. 


Wir Lord Berwicr. 
James Henry Lecce Lord SHErsorne. 


Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyronz. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 


Henry Bentinck Lord Car.ETon. 
of Shannon.) 


Cartes Lord Surrre.p. 

Guy Lord DoronesTEr. 

Luioyp Lord Kenyon. 

Cuartes Cornwatuis Lord BRAYBROOKE. 


Grorce Hamiiron Lord FisHerwicx. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 


(Elected for Scot- 


Cornwatlis Lord 


(Earl 
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Henry Hatt Lord Gace. (Viscount 
Gage.) 
Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuurtow. 


Witu1am Georce Lord AucKLanD. 
GroreE Wiiu1aM Lord Lytretron. 
Grorce Lord Mennvrr. (Viscount Clifden.) 


Arcuipatp Grorce Lord Srvarr oF 
Castte Stuart. (Karl of Moray.) 


Ranvoten Lord Srewarr of Gartres. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James GrorcE Henry Lord Sa.rers- 
ForD. (Earl of Courtown.) 


Wr11am Lord Broprick. 
Midleton.) 

Freperick Henry Wii11Am Lord Cat- 
THORPE. 

Peter Rosert Lord Gwyonir. 


Cares Ropert Lord Carrineton. 
Witu1am Henry Lord Borron. 
GrorcE Lord Nortuwicx. 

Tuomas Lyrrieton Lord LizForp. 
Tuomas Lord RissiEsDALE. 
Epwarp Lord Dunsany. 


( Viscount 


(Elected for 


Ireland.) 

THEopaLtp Firz-Watter Lord Dvun- 
BOYNE. (lected for Ireland.) 

Lucius Lord Incutquin. (Llected for 
Ireland.) 

CapWALLaDER Davis Lord Buayney. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Joun CavenvisH Lord Kitmarne. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


Rozsert Lord Cronsrocx. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lorp Heapiry. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


EyreLordCrarina. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry WELLINGTON GRAHAM Lord 
Lortus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

GRANVILLE Leveson Lord Canrysrort. 

(Earl of Carysfort.) 

GrorcE Raupx Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun THomas Lord REDESDALE. 

Horace Lord Rivers. 

AvaustusFREDERICKARTHURLOord SAnDYs 


Grorce Avcustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Surrrrep. (Earl of Sheffield.) 
Tuomas Americus Lord Erskrne. 
GzorcE Joun Lord Mont Eaciz. (ar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEARTHUR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(£arl of Granard.) 




















HuncErrorD Lord Crewe. 

Aan Lecor Lord Garpnur. 

Jonn Tuomas Lord MANNERS. 

Joun ALEXANDER Lord Hopetoun. (Earl 
of Hopetoun.) 

FreDERICK Wiutt1aM Roserr Lord 
Srewart or Stewart's Court. (MMar- 
quess of Londonderry.) 

Cuartes Lord Metprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 

GzorcE Freperick Lord Ross. (Lari of 
Glasgow.) 

Witiram Wittovcupy Lord GrinsTEaD. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wim Hate Jonn Cuaries Lord 
Foxrorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 

Francois GeorGE Lord CuuRcHILL. 

GrorcE Francois Ropert Lord Harzis. 

Recinatp Cuartes Epwarp Lord Cot- 
CHESTER. 


Scoomperc Henry Lord Ker. (Mar- 
quess of Lothian.) 

Francis Naruanren Lord Munster. 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Wi1114M THEosarp Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 

Francois Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) 

Rosert Lord Cuanprassmt. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Wiis Lycon LordSizcnester. (Zarl 
of Longford.) 

CrorwortHy Joun Eyre Lord ORIzEL. 
(Viscount Massereene.) - 


Henry Tuomas Lord RavEnswortu. 

Hvueu Lord DeLAMERE. 

Joun Grorce WELD Lord ForestER. 

Jonn James Lord Ray eEicu. 

Rosert Francois Lord Grrrorp. 

Unick Joun Lord Somerumy. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 


ALEXANDER Witu1AmM Crawrorp Lord 
Wiean. (Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres.) 

Tuomas GRANVILLE Henry Stuart Lord 
Ranrurty. (£arl of Ranfurly.) 

GrorcE Lord Dre Tastey. 


Epwarp Montraeu Stuart GRANVILLE 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 


Cuartes Stuart Ausrey Lord TENTER- 
DEN. 


Joun Lord Piunxer. 


Witi1am Henry Asue Lord Herytts- 
BURY. 
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ArcurBaLp Pure Lord Roszszry. (Zarl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricnarp Lord Curanwuuiam. (Earl of 
Clanwilliam.) 


Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 
Wr21414M Drarer Mortimer Lord Wyn- 
FORD. 


Wim Henry Lord Kitmarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Frneatu. (Earl of 
Fingall.) 

Wit Purr Lord Szrron. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

Wu SypneyLordCiements. (Zarl 
of Leitrim.) 

Grorce Witu1am Fox Lord Rosse. 
(Lord Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenus. 
Headfort.) 


Wim Lord CHaworts. 
Meath.) 


CuarteEs ApotpHus Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 


Joun Hozarr Lord Howpen. 
Fox Lord Panmure. (£arl of Dalhousie.) 


Aveustus FREDERICK GEORGE WARWICK 
Lord Pourmore. 


Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TempPremore. 
VALENTINE FREDERICK Lord CLroncuRRY. 
Joun Sr. Vincent Lord De Saumarez. 


Lucius Bentinck Lord Hunspon. ( Vis- 
count Falkland.) 


Tuomas Lord DenMAN. 
WitiiaM FRepericK Lord ABINGER. 
Purr Lord Dz L’Istz anp Duptey. 
ALEXANDER Hueu Lord AsHsurton. 
Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HatHerton. 
ARCHIBALD Braspazon Sparrow Lord 
Woruweuam. (Lari of Gésford.) 
Wiu1Am Freperick Lord SrraTHEDEN. 
GrorrrEY Dominick Avucustus FREDE- 


rick Lord OrANMORE AND Browne. 
(Elecied forLreland.) 


Epwarp Berketrey Lord Portman. 
Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovar. 
Witu1AM Bateman Lord Bateman. 


James Mortynevx Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Franois ALEXANDER Lord Kunrore. 
(Earl of Kintore.) 

GzorcE Ponsonsy Lord Lismorz. (Vis- 
count Lismore. ) 

Henry Carrns Lord Rossmore. 


(Marquess of 


(Earl of 
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Rosert SHaritanp Lord Carew. 


Cuartes Frepericok AsHiEY CooPER 
Lord Dr Mavtey. 


Artnuur Lord WRotTrTESLEY. 
Supetzy Cuartes Grorce Tracy Lord 
SuDELEY. 
Freperick Henry Pavt Lord Meruven. 
Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Staney oF 
ALDERLEY. 
Henry Lord Stuart pe Dercrss. 
Witt Henry Lord Letcx. 
Bersy Ricuarp Lord WENLOcK. 
CxHares Lord Lurean. 


Tuomas Spring Lord MonrTEAGLE OF 
BrAnpDon. 


James Lord Seaton. 


Epwarp Artur WE.uineton Lord 


Joun Lord OxEenroorp. (Lari of Stair.) 
Cuar.es Orespiany Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConcLerton. 

Dents St. George Lord DunsANDLE AND 


OranconaL. (Llected for Ireland.) 
Vicror ALEXANDER Lord Exner. (£arl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 


Freperick Tempre Lord CianpEBoyE. 
(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 


Witiiam Henry Forester Lord Lonpss- 
BOROUGH. 


SaMvEt Jones Lord OvERsTONE. 
CHARLES RoBert CLAUDE Lord Truro. 
Lord Dr FREYNE. 


Epwarp Bovurrensoaw Lord Samr 
LEONARDS. 


Ricwarp Henry Frrz-Roy Lord Racian. 

Gitpert Henry Lord AVELAND. 

Tuomas Lord Kenmare. (Hal of 
Kenmare, ) 

RicHARD BickERTON PEMELL Lord Lyons. 

Epwarp Lord BEtPEr. 

James Lord Tarsot DE MALAHIDE. 

Rosert Lord Exvry. 

James Lord Sxenz. (Lari Fife.) 

Witu1am Grorce Lord CxEesHam. 

Freperic Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Joun Lord Cuurston. 

Joun Cartes Lord Srratuspey. (Earl 
of Seafield.) 

Henry Lord LEconrrexp. 

Wiuram Tarron Lord Ecrrton. 


Crartes Morcan Rosryson Lord Tre- 
DEGAR. 





ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





Rosert VERNON Lord LyvEveEn. 
Wru1um Lord Brovenam Anp Vavx. 
Ricuarp Lord WEstTBURY. 


Franors Witu1am Firznarpince Lord 
FrrzHARDINGE. 

Henry Lord AnNALy. 

Ricuarp Monoxton Lord Hoveuron. 

Reermvatp Winpsor Lord Buokuourst. 

Joun Lord Romm1ry. 

Tuomas GrorcE Lord Nortusroox. 

James Lord Barroam. (Earl of Caith- 
Ness. ) 

Tuomas Lord CLERMONT. 

Wim Merepyta Lord Merepyrtu. 
(Lord Athlumney.) 

Epwin Ricnarp WinpHaM Lord Kenry. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Eari.) 





Cuartes Stantey Lord Monox. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 

Joun Masor Lord Harrismerz. (Lord 
Henniker.) 


Epwarp Grorce Earte Lyrron Lord 
LyTTon. 


Witu1aM Grorce Hytron Lord Hytron. 

Hueu Henry Lord StratHnarrn. 

Epwarp Gorpon Lord Prenruyn. 

Gustavus FREDERICK Lord BRANcEPETH. 
( Viscount Boyne.) 

Duncan Lord Cotonsay. 

Hvex Mac Catmont Lord Oarrns. 

Joun Lord KestEven. 

Joun Lord ORMATHWAITE. 

Broox Witu1am Lord Frrzwa.rer. 

Wii Lord O’Nen. 

Rosert Corneris Lord Narrer. 


Epwarp Antuony Joun Lord Gorman- 
STON. (Viscount Gormanston.) 


Wim Pace Lord Harrertey. 
another Place as Lord Chancellor.) 
Joun Larrep Mare Lord Lawrence. 
JAMES PxiaistED Lord Prenzance. 
Joun Lord Dunntne. (Lord Rollo.) 
James Lord Baumuarp. (Larl of 
Southesk.) 

Wim Lord Hare. (Earl of Listowel.) 
Epwarp Grorce Lord Howarp or 
Gtossop. 

Joun Lord CastLETown. 

Joun Emericu Epwarp Lord Acton. 
Tuomas JAMES Lord RosarrEs. 

Grorce Carr Lord Wotverron. 

Furxe Soutaweit Lord Grevit1e. 
CHaRLEs WiiuiAM Lord Krzpare. 
Txomas Lord O’Hacan. 

Joun Lord Liscar. 


(In 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE CountiEs, Crrres, Towns, AND Boroveus, TO SERVE 
IN THE TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT OF THE UniTED Kinepom or Great Britain 
AND IRELAND: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE THIRD SESSION ON THE 9TH 
Day or Frsrvary, 1871. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 


Francis Charles Hastings 


Russell, 
Richard Thomas Gilpin. 
BEDFORD. 


James Howard, 
Samuel Whitbread. 


BERKS COUNTY. 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
Richard Benyon, 

John Walter. 
READING. 
Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, bt., 
George John Shaw Lefevre. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Roger Eykyn. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Stanley Vickers. 
ABINGDON. 
Hon. Charles Hugh Lind- 


say. 
BUCKINGHAM 


COUNTY. 
Caledon George Du Pre, 
Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Nathaniel Grace Lambert. 

AYLESBURY. 
Nathaniel Mayer de Roths- 








c , 

Samuel George Smith. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
Hon. William Henry Pe- 

regrine Oarington. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Owen Wethered. 











CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 


Hon. Lord George John 
Manners, 

Hon. Viscount Royston, 

Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie 
William Brand. 


CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 


Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 

Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford Hope. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Robert Richard Torrens, 
William Fowler. 





EAST CHESHIRE. 
William John Legh, 
William Cunliffe Brooks. 

MID CHESHIRE. 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 

WEST CHESHIRE. 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 

John Tollemache. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
William Coare Brockle- 

hurst, 
David Chadwick. 
STOCKPORT. 

William Tipping, 
John Benjamin Smith. 

BIRKENHEAD. 
John Laird. 

CHESTER. 

Henry Cecil Raikes, 
Hon. Norman Grosvenor. 








| 
i 


CORNWALL COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir John Salusbury Tre- 
lawny, bt., 
Edward William Brydges 
Willyams. 
( Western Division.) 
John Saint Aubyn, 
Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
TRURO. 
Sir Frederick Martin Wil- 
liams, bt., 
Hon. John Cranch Walker 
Vivian. 

PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
Robert Nicholas Fowler, 
Edward Backhouse East- 

wick. 
BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederic 
Leveson-Gower. 
LAUNCESTON. 
Henry Charles Lopes. 
LISKEARD. 

Rt. hon. Edward Horsman, 
HELSTON. 
Adolphus William Young. 
ST. IVES. 

Charles Magniac. 





CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 


(Eastern Division.) 
William Nicholson Hodg- 


son, 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard. 
( Western Division.) 
Henry Lowther, 
Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 
ham. 
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CARLISLE. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt., 
Edmund Potter. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac Fletcher. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
George Augustus Frederick 
Cavendish Bentinck. 





DERBY COUNTY. 
(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord George Henry Caven- 

dish, 
Augustus Peter Arkwright. 

(South Derbyshire.) 
Rowland Smith, 

Henry Wilmot. 

(East Derbyshire.) 
Hon. Francis Egerton, 
Hon. Henry Strutt. 

DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Plimsoll. 





DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, bt., 
Thomas Dyke Acland. 
(East Devonshire.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Jolin Henry Kennaway. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Massey Lopes, bt., 
Samuel Trehawke Keke- 
wich. 
TIVERTON, 
Hon. George Denman, 
John Heathcoat-Amory. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Sir Robert Porrett Collier, 
knt., 
Walter Morrison. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Thomas Cave, 
Charles Henry Williams. 
DEVONPORT. 
John Delaware Lewis, 
Montague Chambers. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Arthur John Edward Rus- 
sell. 
EXETER. 
Sir John Duke Coleridge, 
knt., 
Edgar Alfred Bowring. 
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DORSET COUNTY. 
Hon. William HenryBerke- 
ley Portman, 
Henry Gerard Sturt, 
John Floyer. 
WEYMOUTH any MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 
Charles Joseph Theophilus 
Hambro, 
Henry Edwards. 
DORCHESTER. 
Charles Napier Sturt. 
BRIDPORT. 
ThomasAlexanderMitchell. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Hon. George Grenfell Glyn. 
WAREHAM. 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax. 


POOLE. 
Arthur Edward Guest. 





DURHAM COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
George Elliot, 
me Hedworth Williamson, 
t 


‘ Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Frederick Edward Blackett 

Beaumont. . 
DURHAM (CITY). 
John Henderson, 
John Robert Davison. 
SUNDERLAND, 
John Candlish, 
Edward Temperley Gour- 
ley. 
GATESHEAD. 

Rt. hon. Sir William Hutt. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
DARLINGTON, 

Edmund Backhouse. 
HARTLEPOOL. 
Ralph Ward Jackson. 
STOCKTON, 
Joseph Dodds. 





ESSEX COUNTY. 
(West Essex.) 
Sir Henry John Selwin-Ib- 
betson, bt., 
LordEustace HenryBrown- 
low Gascoyne-Cecil. 





Members. 


Essex County—cont. 
(East Essex.) 
James Round, 
Samuel Brise 
Brise. 
. (South Essex.) 
Richard Baker Wingfield 
Baker, 
Andrew Johnston. 


COLCHESTER. 
William Brewer, 
Alexander Learmonth. 

MALDON. 
Edward Hammond Bentall. 


HARWICH. 
Henry Jervis White-Jervis. 


Ruggles- 





GLOUCESTERCOUNTY. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Robert Stayner Holford, 
Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, bt. 
( Western Division. ) 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, 
‘Samuel Stephens Marling. 
STROUD. 
| Sebastian Stewart Dickin- 
| son, 
| Henry Selfe Page Winter- 
botham. 
TEWKESBURY. 
William Edwin Price. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Allen Alexander Bathurst. 


CHELTENHAM. 
Henry Bernhard Samuel- 
son. 
GLOUCESTER, 
William Philip Price, 
Charles James Monk. 








HEREFORD COUNTY. 


Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, 
bt., 

Michael Biddulph, 

Sir Herbert George Den- 
man Croft, bt. 


HEREFORD. 
Edward Clive, 
Chandos Wren-Hoskyns. 


LEOMINSTER, 
Richard Arkwright. 
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HERTFORD COUNTY. 
Hon. Henry Frederick 
Cowper, 
Henry Robert Brand, 
Abel Smith. 
HERTFORD. 
Robert Dimsdale. 


HUNTINGDON 
COUNTY. 
Edward Fellowes, 
Rt. hon. Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu. 
HUNTINGDON. 
Thomas Baring. 








KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Leigh Pemberton, 
Hon.George Watson Milles. 
( West Kent.) 

Charles Henry Mills, 

John Gilbert Talbot. 

(Mid Kent.) 

William Hart Dyke, 

Hon. William Archer (Am- 
herst) Viscount Holmes- 
dale. 

ROCHESTER. 

Philip Wykeham-Martin, 

Julian Goldsmid. 

MAIDSTONE. 

James Whatman, 

Sir John Lubbock, bt. 

GREENWICH. 

Sir David Salomons, bt., 

Rt. hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

CHATHAM. 

Arthur John Otway. 

GRAVESEND. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
CANTERBURY. 
Henry Alexander Butler- 

Johnstone, 
Theodore Henry Brinck- 


man. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 
(North Lancashire.) 
Hon. Frederick Arthur 


Stanley, 
Rt. hon. John Wilson- 


Patten. 





(North-east Lancashire.) 


James Maden Holt, 
John Pierce Chamberlain 
Starkie. 
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Lancaster County—cont. 


(South-east Lancashire.) 
Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- 


ton, 
John Snowdon Henry. 
(South-west Lancashire.) 
Charles Turner, 
Richard Assheton Cross. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Samuel Robert Graves, 
Viscount Sandon, 
William Rathbone. 
MANCHESTER. 
Hugh Birley, 
Sir Thomas Bazley, bt., 
Jacob Bright. 
PRESTON. 
Edward Hermon, 


Sir Thomas George Fermor | 


Hesketh, bt. 
WIGAN. 
Henry Woods, 
John Lancaster. 
BOLTON. 
John Hick, 
William Gray. 
BLACKBURN. 
Henry Master Feilden, 
Edward Kenworthy Horn- 


by. 

OLDHAM. 
John Tomlinson Hibbert, 
John Platt. 

SALFORD. 
Charles Edward Cawley. 
William Thomas Charley. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Thomas Walton Mellor. 
BURY. 
Robert Needham Philips. 
CLITHEROE. 
Ralph Assheton. 
ROCHDALE. 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
WARRINGTON. 

Peter Rylands. 

BURNLEY 
Richard Shaw. 

STALEYBRIDGE. 

James Sidebottom. 





LEICESTER COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 


| 


} 


| 








Members. 


LEICESTER. 
Peter Alfred Taylor, 
John Dove Harris. 





LINCOLN COUNTY. 

(North Lincolnshire.) 

Sir Montague John Cholme- 
ley, bt., 
Rowland Winn. 

(Mid Lincolnshire.) 
Weston Cracroft-Amcotts, 
Henry Chaplin. 

(South Lincolnshire.) 
William Earle Welby, 
Edmund Turnor. 

GRANTHAM. 
Hon. Frederick JamesTolle- 
mache, 
Hugh Arthur 
Cholmeley. 
BOSTON. 
John Wingfield Malcolm, 
Thomas Collins. 
STAMFORD. 
Sir John Charles Dalrym- 
ple Hay, bt. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
George Tomline 
LINCOLN. 
Charles Seely, 
John Hinde Palmer. 


Henry 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Hon. George Henry Charles 
(Byng) Viscount Enfield, 
Lord George Francis Ha- 
milton. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Hon. Robert Wellesley 
Grosvenor, 

William Henry Smith. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Rt.hon.Acton Smee Ayrton, 
Joseph D’ Aguilar Samuda, 
HACKNEY, 

Charles Reed, 
John Holms. 
FINSBURY. 
William Torrens M‘Cul- 
lagh Torrens, 


| Andrew Lusk. 


MARYLEBONE. 


Rt. hon. Lord John James | John Harvey Lewis, 


Robert Manners, 
Samuel William Clowes. 
( Southern Division.) 
Albert Pell, 


‘Thomas Chambers. 
| 
|Sir Charles Wentworth 
| 


CHELSEA. 
Dilke, bt., 


William Unwin Heygate. Sir Henry Ainslie Hoare, bt. 
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LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 
LONDON. 
Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen, 
Robert Wygram Crawford, 
William Lawrence, 
Baron Lionel Nathan de 
Rothschild. 





MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 
Poulett George Henry So- 
merset. 
MONMOUTH. 
Sir John William Rams- 
den, bt. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
(West Norfolk.) 
Sir William Bagge, bt., 
George William Pierre- 
point Bentinck. 
(North Norfolk.) 
Hon. Frederick Walpole, 
Sir Edmund Henry Knowles 
Lacon, bt. 
(South Norfolk.) 
Edward Howes, 
Clare Sewell Read. 
KING’S LYNN. 
Hon. Robert Bourke, 
Rt. hon. Lord Claud John 
Hamilton. 
NORWICH. 
Sir William Russell, bt., 
Jacob Henry Tillett. 


NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George Ward 

Hunt, 
Sackville George Stopford- 
Sackville. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William Cart- 
wright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
William Wells, 
GeorgeHammond Whalley. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Charles Gilpin, 
Rt. hon. Anthony Henley 
(Henley) Lord Henley. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George (Percy) 
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NorTHUMBERLAND County 
—cont. 
( Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Hon. Henry George Liddell. 
MORPETH. 
Rt.hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Emerson 
Headlam, 

Joseph Cowen. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Coutts 

(Keppel) Viscount Bury, 
John Stapleton. 


NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. John Evelyn De- 


nison, 

Frederick Chatfield Smith. 
( Southern Division). 
William Hodgson Barrow, 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 

ton Hildyard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, 
Samuel Boteler Bristowe. 

RETFORD (EAST). 

Rt. hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-A- 
rundell) Viscount Gal- 
way, 

Francis John Savile Fol- 
jambe. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
Charles Seely, jun., 
Hon.Auberon Edward Wil- 
liam Molyneux Herbert. 


OXFORD COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 
Henley, 
John Sidney North, 
William Cornwallis Cart- 
wright. 
OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Gathorne Hardy, 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 
bray. 

OXFORD (CITY). 
Rt. hon. Edward Cardwell, 
William George Granville 











Earl Percy, 
Matthew White Ridley. 


Venables Vernon-Har- 





Members. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Henry Barnett. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 





RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Hon. Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
John Ralph Ormsby-Gore, 
Hon. Orlando George 

Charles (Bridgeman) Vis- 
count Newport. 
Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Perey Egerton 
Herbert, 
Edward Corbett. 
SHREWSBURY. 
James Figgins, 
Douglas Straight. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
Alexander 
Brown. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert 
Windsor Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William Henry Foster. 





Hargreaves 





SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(East Somerset.) 
Ralph Shuttleworth Allen, 

Richard Bright. 

(Mid Somerset.) 
Ralph Neville-Grenville, 
Richard Horner Paget. 

( West Somerset. } 
William Henry Powell 

Gore-Langton, 
Hon. Arthur Wellington 
Alexander Nelson Hood. 

BATH. 

Sir William Tite, bt., 
Donald Dalrymple. 
TAUNTON. 
Alexander Charles 
clay, 
Henry James. 
BRIDGWATER. 


Bar- 


FROME. 
Thomas Hughes. 

BRISTOL. 
Samuel Morley, 





court. 


Kirkman Daniel Hodgson. 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Wither Bramston 

Beach, 
George Sclater-Booth. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper-Temple, 
Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Barrow Simonds, 
John Bonham-Carter. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple-Horn- 
Elphinstone, bt., 
William Henry Stone. 
LYMINGTON. 
Hon. Lord George Charles 
Gordon Lennox. 
ANDOVER. 
Hon. Dudley Francis For- 
tescue. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
Edmund Haviland Burke. 
PETERSFIELD. 

William Nicholson. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Rt. hon. Russell Gurney, 

Peter Merrik Hoare. 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(North Staffordshire.) 

Rt. hon. Sir Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, 

Sir Edward Manningham 
Buller, bt. 

( West Staffordshire.) 

Sir Smith Child, bt., 
Hugo Francis Meynell 
Ingram. 

(East Staffordshire.) 
Michael Arthur Bass, 
John Robinson M ‘Clean. 

STAFFORD. 
Hon. Reginald Arthur 
James Talbot, 
Thomas Salt. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
Rt. hon. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, knt. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Sir Edmund Buckley, bt., 
William Shepherd Allen. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
ThomasMatthias Weguelin. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
George Melly, 
William Sargeant Roden. 
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WALSALL. 
Charles Forsier. 
WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott. 





SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Frederick Snowden Cor- 

rance, 

Hon. Arthur Philip Henry 
(Stanhope) Viscount 
Mahon. 

( Western Division.) 

Windsor Parker, 

Hon. Lord Augustus Henry 
Charles Hervey. 

IPSWICH. 

Hugh Edward Adair, 

Henry Wyndham West. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 

Edward Greene, 

Joseph aise ane. 


Rt. hon. Gecens William 
(Barrington) Viscount 
Barrington. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 
Hon. Peter John Locke 
King, 
Charles Buxton. 
(Mid Surrey.) 
Henry William Peek, 
Sir Richard Baggallay, knt. 
( West Surrey.) 
George Cubitt, 
Lee Steere. 
SOUTHWARK. 
John Locke, 
Marcus Beresford. 
LAMBETH. 
| Sir James Clarke Lawrence, 
bt., 
William McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Guildford James 
Onslow. 





Hillier 





SUSSEX COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

John George Dodson, 
George Burrow Gregory. 

( Western Division.) 
Walter Barttelot Barttelot, 
Hon. Charles Henry (Gor- 

don Lennox) Earl of 
March. 
SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Rt. hon. Stephen Cave, 
Sir Perey Burrell, bt. 











Members. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
James White, 
Henry Faweett. 
CHICHESTER. 
Hon. Lord Henry George 
Charles Gordon Lennox. 


LEWES. 
Hon. WalterJohn (Pelham) 
Lord Pelham. 
HORSHAM. 
Robert Henry Hurst, 
MIDHURST. 
William Townley Mitford. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
William Bromley Daven- 
port. 

( Southern Division.) 
Henry Christopher Wise, 
John Hardy. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Rt. hon. John Bright, 
George Dixon, 
Philip Henry Muntz. 
WARWICK. 
Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
Edward Greaves. 
COVENTRY. 
Henry William Eaton, 
Alexander Staveley Hill. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Thomas (Taylour) 
Earl of Bective, 
William Lowther. 
KENDAL, 
J ohn ‘Whitwell. 


(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 
Alexander Dundas Wishart 
Ross Baillie Cochrane. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 


WILTS COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir George Samuel Jen- 
kinson, bt., 
Hon. Lord Charles William 
Brudenell-Bruce. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Lord Henry Frederick 
Thynne, 
Thomas Fraser Grove. 
NEW SARUM (SALISBURY. 
John Alfred Lush, 
Alfred Seymour. 














List of 


CRICKLADE. 
Sir Daniel Gooch, bt., 
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York County—cont. 





Members. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 





C , | ( West Riding,Southern Division.)| Charles Morgan Norwood, 
—. Frederick William | 5, William (Wentworth- James Clay. 
—— FitzWilliam) Viscount} BARONS OF THE 
Sir IIe eee " Milton, CINQUE PORTS. 
MARLBOROUGH, | enryFrederick Beaumont. DOVER. 
Rt. hon. Lord Ernest Au- LEEDS, — oa Diino, 
gustus Charles Brude-| Edward Baines, ait arin. 


nell-Bruce. 
CHIPPENHAM. 
Gabriel Goldney. 
< CALNE. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
MALMESBOURY, 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 9th February, 1871. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Prorogued successively from the 
10th day of August, 1870, thence to the 
27th day of October, thence to the 13th 
day of December, thence to the 17th day 
of January, 1871, thence to the 9th day 
of February ; met this day for Despatch 
of Business, 


The Session of PARLIAMENT was opened 
by Tue QUEEN in Person. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

HER MAJESTY, being seated on the 
Throne, adorned with Her Crown and 
Regal Ornaments, and attended by Her 
Officers of State :—The Prince or WALES 
(in his Robes) sitting in his Chair on Hzr 
Maszsty’s right hand—(the Lords being 
VOL OCIY. [rump sznzzs. | 





in their Robes)—commanded the Gentle- 
man Usher of the Black Rod, through 
the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, to 
let the Commons know “It is Her Ma- 
jesty’s Pleasure they attend Her imme- 
diately, in this House.” 


Who being come, with their Speaker ; 


The Lorp Cmancetxor, taking Direc- 
tions from Her Maszsty, said— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“ Ar an epoch of such moment to 
the future fortunes of Europe, I am 
especially desirous to avail myself of 
your counsels. 

The war which broke out, in the 
month of July, between France and 
Germany, has raged, until within the 
last few days, with unintermitted and 
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likewise with unexampled force: and 
its ravages may be renewed, after but 
a few days more, unless moderation 
and forethought, prevailing over all 
impediments, shall sway the councils 
of both the parties, whose well-being 
is so vitally concerned. 


“ At the time when you separated, 
I promised a constant attention to the 
subject of neutral obligations ; and I 
undertook to use my best endeavours 
to prevent the enlargement of the area 
of the war, and to contribute, if oppor- 
tunity should offer, to the restoration 
of an early and honourable peace. 


“Tn accordance with the first of 
these declarations, I have maintained 
the rights and strictly discharged the 
duties of neutrality. 


“The sphere of the war has not 
been extended beyond the two coun- 
tries originally engaged. 


“ Cherishing with care the cordiality 
of my relations with each belligerent, 
I have forborne from whatever might 
have been construed as gratuitous or 
unwarranted interference between par- 
ties, neither of whom had shown a 
readiness to propose terms of accom- 
modation such as to bear promise of 
acceptance by the other. 


*“T have been enabled, on more 
than one occasion, to contribute to- 
wards placing the Representatives of 
the two contending countries in con- 
fidential communication: but, until 
famine compelled the surrender of 
Paris, no further result had been ob- 
tained. 


“The Armistice now being em- 
ployed for the Convocation of an As- 
sembly in France, has brought about 
a pause in the constant accumulation, 
on both sides, of human suffering; and 
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accommodation. I pray that this sus- 
pension may result in a Peace com- 
patible, for the two great and brave 
nations involved, with security and 
with honour, and likely therefore to 
command the approval of Europe, and 
to give reasonable hopes of a long 
duration. 


“Tt has been with concern that I 
have found myself unable to accredit 
My Ambassador in a formal manner 
to the Government of Defence, which 
has subsisted in France since the re- 
volution of September; but neither 
the harmony nor the efficiency of the 
correspondence of the two States has 
been in the smallest degree impaired. 


“The King of Prussia has accepted 
the title of Emperor of Germany at 
the instance of the chief authorities of 
the nation. 


“T have offered My congratulations 
on an event, which bears testimony to 
the solidity and independence of Ger- 
many, and which, I trust, may be 
found conducive to the stability of the 
European system. 

“J have endeavoured, in corre- 
spondence with other Powers of Europe; 
to uphold the sanctity of Treaties, and 
to remove any misapprehension as to 
the binding character of their obliga- 
tions. 

“Tt was agreed by the Powers, 
which had been parties to the Treaty 
of 1856, that a Conference should 
meet in London. This Conference 


has now been for some time engaged 
in its labours ; and I confidently trust 
that the result of its deliberations will 
be to uphold both the principles of 
public right and the general policy of 
the Treaty, and, at the same time, by 
the revision of some of its conditions 
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in a fair and conciliatory spirit, to ex- 
hibit a cordial co-operation among the 
Powers with regard to the Levant. 


“T greatly regret that my earnest 
efforts have failed to procure the pre- 
sence at the Conferenc8 of any Repre- 
sentative of France, which was one of 
the chief parties to the Treaty of 1856, 
and which must ever be regarded as a 
principal and indispensable Member of 
the great Commonwealth of Europe. 


“ At different times, several ques- 
tions of importance have arisen, which 
are not yet adjusted, and which mate- 
rially affect the relations between the 
United States and the territories and 
people of British North America. One 
of them in particular, which concerns 
the Fisheries, calls for early settle- 
ment; lest the possible indiscretion of 
individuals should impair the neigh- 
bourly understanding, which it is on 
all grounds so desirable to cherish and 
maintain. I have therefore engaged 
in amicable communications with the 
President of the United States. In 
order to determine the most conve- 
nient mode of treatment for these 
matters, I have suggested the appoint- 
ment of a joint Commission; and I 
have agreed to a proposal of the Pre- 
sident, that this Commission shall be 
authorized at the same time, and in 
the same manner, to resume the con- 
sideration of the American claims 
growing out of the circumstances of 
the late war. This arrangement will, 
by common consent, include all claims 
for compensation which have been, or 
may be made by each Government, 
or by its citizens, upon the other, 


“The establishment of a Prince of 
the House of Savoy on the Throne of 
Spain, by the free choice of the popu- 
larly-elected representatives of the 
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Spanish nation, will, I trust, insure 
for a country which has passed with 
so much temperance and self-control 
through a prolonged and trying crisis, 
the blessings of a stable Government. 


“JT am unhappily not able to state 
that the inquiry which was instituted 
by the Government of Greece into the 
history of the shocking murders per- 
petrated during the last spring at 
Dilessi has reached a termination an- 
swerable in all respects to My just ex- 
pectations, but I shall not desist from 
My endeavours to secure the complete 
attainment of the objects of the in- 
quiry. Some valuable results, how- 
ever, have in the meantime been ob- 
tained, for the exposure and the re- 
pression of a lawless and corrupting 
system, which has too long afflicted 
the Greek Peninsula. 


“The anxiety which the massacre 
at Tien-tsin on the 21st of June last 
called forth has happily been dispelled ; 
and while it will be My earnest en- 
deavour to provide for the security of 
My Subjects and their trade in those 
remote quarters, I count on your con- 
currence in the policy that I have 
adopted of recognizing the Chinese 
Government as entitled to be dealt 
with in its relations with this country 
in a conciliatory and forbearing spirit. 


“The Parliamentary recess has been 
one of anxious interest in regard to 
foreign affairs. But I rejoice to ac- 
quaint you that my relations are, as 
heretofore, those of friendship and 
good understanding with the Sove- 
reigns and States of the civilized world. 


“Papers illustrative of the conduct 
of. My Government in relation to the 
several matters, on which I have now 
summarily touched, will be duly laid 
before you. 
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“In turning to domestic affairs, I 
have first to inform you that I have 
approved of a marriage between my 
daughter Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne, and I have declared 
my consent to this union in Council. 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“The revenue of the country flour- 
ishes, and the condition of trade and 
industry may, though with partial 
drawbacks, be declared satisfactory. 

“ The estimates for the coming year 
will be promptly laid before you. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“The lessons of military experience 
afforded by the present war have been 
numerous and important. 


“The time appears appropriate for 
turning such lessons to account by 
efforts more decisive than heretofore 
at practical improvement. In attempt- 
ing this you will not fail to bear in 
mind the special features in the posi- 
tion of this country, so favourable to 
the freedom and security of the people; 
and if the changes from a less to a 
more effective and elastic system of 
defensive military preparation shall be 
found to involve, at least for a time, 
an increase of various charges, your 
prudence and patriotism will notgrudge 
the cost, as long as you are satisfied 
that the end is important, and the 
means judicious. No time will be lost 
in laying before you a Bill for the 
better regulation of the army and the 
auxiliary land forces of the Crown, 
and I hardly need commend it to your 
anxious and impartial consideration. 


“T trust that the powerful interest 
at present attaching to affairs abroad, 
and -to military questions, will not 
greatly abate the energy with which 
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you have heretofore applied yourselves 
to the work of general improvement in 
our domestic legislation. 


“T commend anew to your atten- 
tion several measures on subjects which 
I desired to be brought before you 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
but which the time remaining at your 
disposal, after you had dealt with the 
principal subjects of the year, was not 
found sufficient to carry to a final 
issue. 


“T refer especially to the Bills on 
Religious Tests in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, on Ecclesias- 
tical Titles, on the Disabilities of 
Trade Combinations, on the Courts of 
Justice and Appeal, on the Adjust- 
ment of Local Burdens, and on the 
Licensing of Houses for the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors. 


“The inquiry made by a Commit- 
tee of the Commons House being now 
complete, a measure will be placed 
before you on an early day for the es- 
tablishment of Secret Voting. 


“A proposal is anxiously expected 
in Scotland for the adjustment of the 
question of primary education. With 
reference to the training of the young 
in schools on a national scale and 
basis, that portion of the country has 
especial claims on the favourable con- 
sideration of Parliament: and I trust 
the year may not pass by without your 
having disposed of this question by 
the enactment of a just and effective 
law. 


“The condition of Ireland with re- 
ference to agrarian crime has, in gene- 
ral, afforded a gratifying contrast with 
the state of that island in the pre- 
ceding winter; but there have been 
painful though very partial exceptions. 
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“To secure the best results for the 
great measures of the two last Ses- 
sions which have so recently passed 
into operation, and which involve such 
direct and pressing claims upon the 
attention of all classes of the commu- 
nity, a period of calm is to be desired ; 
and I have thought it wise to refrain 
from suggesting to you at the present 
juncture the discussion of any political 
question likely to become the subject 
of new and serious controversy in that 
country. 


“The burdens devolving upon you 
as the great Council of the nation, and 
of this ancient and extended Empire, 
are, and must long continue to be, 
weighty. But you labour for a coun- 
try whose laws and institutions have 
stood the test of time, and whose 
people, earnestly attached to them, 
and desiring their continuance, will 
unite with their Sovereign in invoking 
upon all your designs the favour and 
aid of the Most High.” 


Then Her Magszsty retired. 


- Then the Commons withdrew. 


Rott or tHE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table (in 
the usual manner) a List of the Lords 
Temporal in the Third Session of the 
Twentieth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom: The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


William Gordon Cornwallis Eliot, 
esquire (commonly called Lord Eliot), 
eldest son and heir apparent of Edward 
Granville Earl of Saint Germans, having 
received Her Majesty’s Writ to summon 
him to sit in this present Parliament as 
Baron Eliot—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


The Marquess of Hertford—Sat first 


in Parliament after the death of his 
cousin. 


The Marquess of Cholmondeley—Sat 
first in Parliament after the death of his 
brother. 
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The Lord Gwydir—Sat first in Parlia- 
ment after the death of his uncle. 


The Lord Brodrick—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the death of his father. 


SELECT VESTRIES, 
Bill, pro formd, read 1°. 


Tue QUEEN’S SPEECH having been 
reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON HER 
MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


THe Marquess or WESTMINSTER: 
My Lords, I have the honour to move 
an Address in reply to Her Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech which has just 
been read from the Throne :—and as I 
have not been long a Member of your 
Lordships’ House, and have not hitherto 
ventured to take part in its debates, I 
crave that indulgence which your Lord- 
ships never refuse to any under similar 
circumstances. I have been sent to the 
front as a skirmisher by the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville), who commands the 
forces on this side the House—I pre- 
sume to feel for an enemy—and as the 
countenance of my noble Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition (the Duke of 
Richmond) does not denote hostility to 
anything or anybody, I may perhaps be 
bold enough to count, if not upon his 
concurrence in all that I have to move, 
at all events upon his ‘‘ benevolent neu- 
trality.” It is a matter of the highest 
gratification to your Lordships that Her 
Majesty should have come down to the 
House of Lords and have opened in Per- 
son a Session which promises to be at any 
rate not less eventful than those which 
have preceded it. The political atmo- 
sphere as well as the natural atmosphere 
has been, and is, very overcast and lower- 
ing. Light is as necessary to the politi- 
cal world as to the physical, and we are 
therefore glad to have been enlivened 
by Her Majesty’s presence here to-day, 
hoping for a repetition of it on many 
future occasions. Her Majesty has an- 
nounced to you—as you were before 
aware—that She has given Her con- 
sent to the marriage of Her illustrious 
daughter the Princess Louise with the 
Marquess of Lorne, and I am quite sure 
that your Lordships will heartily join 
your congratulations to those of the 
nation on this very auspicious event. 
Her Majesty has already given three 
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daughters to Germany; but, although it 
cannot be doubted that after their expe- 
rience of those fair daughters of England 
who have become members by marriage 
of their most illustrious Houses, the 
Germans would have readily welcomed 
a fourth, that fourth daughter is destined 
for Scotland. Your Lordships, I am sure, 
will join with me in expressing a hope 
that the union of so much sterling worth 
and such rare accomplishments may be 
attended with every possible happiness 
—that it may be the commencement of 
a long career of no common usefulness, 
and which shall for many years be a 
subject of pride and affection on the part 
of the country. 

My Lords, it must be matter for deep 
regret that—differing from any Speeches 
from the Throne which we have heard 
of late years—there should be in this 
Speech so many topics of absorbing 
and painful interest to occupy your at- 
tention ; but before I advert to these, if 
you will allow me, I will touch upon a 
few matters which, if not so exciting as 
those connected with foreign affairs, are 
nevertheless of the highest importance 
to the people of this country. I may 
advert for a moment to a very important 
measure, passed last Session, of which 
your Lordships have had considerable 
experience during the Recess—I mean 
the Education Act. Your Lordships are 
already able in some degree to judge of 
its operations by having witnessed the 
great efforts that have already been 
made for its organization and for the 
building of schools. I only hope that 
the advocates of secular education and 
compulsory attendance will allow a fair 
period for testing the efficacy of the 
voluntary efforts which are now being put 
forth, and that they will wait until it is 
proved that those efforts are inadequate 
to meet the emergency before they press 
their own stronger measures. This brings 
me to a subject which I am happy to 
see has obtained a place in the Royal 
Speech, and which is of the utmost im- 
portance in every consideration of the 
well-being of the country. I allude to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. It is 
often said—‘‘ You cannot make men 
sober by Act of Parliament ;’”’ but I be- 
lieve that the opposite system—or what 
may be called free trade in drink—such 
as was tried in Liverpool for five years 
—would have the most disastrous effect, 
and that experience has shown that a 


The Marquess of Westminster 
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restrictive system has been productive 
of more or less good. I will not trouble 
your Lordships with elaborate statistics ; 
but I may state that the number of per- 
sons arrested annually as drunk and dis- 
orderly amounts, it has been stated, to 
1 in every 180 of the population—that the 
annual value of the alcoholic liquors con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom amounts 
to the enormous sum of £88,000,000, 
and that there is a house licensed for 
the sale of beer or spirits for every 45 
males in the United Kingdom. These 
facts and figures are deserving of con- 
sideration, and no part of the Speech 
from the Throne has given me greater 
satisfaction than that which holds out 
a prospect of checking the great evil 
of intemperance. Your Lordships aro 
not supposed to know anything of 
elections — and, perhaps, you do not 
—but some of you have pleasant or 
unpleasant reminiscences of elections 
in a previous state of existence. Elec- 
tion experiences are not usually regarded 
as passages in one’s life to which it is 
very agreeable to look back, and your 
Lordships will certainly agree with me 
in thinking that elections may be made 
purer, cheaper, and certainly quieter. A 
Committee appointed in ‘‘ another place”’ 
has gone fully into the subject, and has 
recommended certain measures as re- 
medies for the evils complained of. 
Amongst these remedies is the Ballot, 
which at one time was one of ‘‘ the Five 
Points of the Charter,’ and excited con- 
siderable agitation. It has been brought 
forward year after year in the House of 
Commons, and has been frequently de- 
feated and sometimes successful. Public 
opinion, however, is now strong in its 
favour, and the experience of its ope- 
ration in our Australian Colonies, in 
Italy, and in America has abundantly 
proved, in the opinion of the Committee, 
that while some objections to the system 
undoubtedly exist, they are more than 
counterbalanced by its advantages; and 
I hope, therefore, your Lordships may 
be induced to adopt it. The old objec- 
tions commonly urged by Lord Palmer- 
ston and others that the suffrage was a 
public trust, and that those who had no 
vote were, therefore, entitled to know 
how the electors discharged that trust, 
has lost much of its force since the pass- 
ing of the last Reform Act, by which 
the franchise was so much extended that 
the number of those excluded was im- 
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mensely reduced ; while the number of 
those admitted to the franchise, who by 
reason of their poverty were open to 
temptation by bribes, was very greatly 
extended. I think that no measure in- 
troduced on this subject will be complete 
without provision for the closing of 
public-houses during the critical time of 
elections, for the prohibition, as I hope, 
of canvassing, and for the abolition of 
public nominations. With regard to 
another Bill mentioned in the Speech 
relating to University Tests, the object 
of which is to enable persons not belong- 
ing to the Church of England to become 
Fellows of Colleges and members of the 
Governing Body, public opinion has ex- 
pressed itself strongly in favour of the 
repeal of these tests; and although the 
divisions in the other House during the 
last Session were three to one in favour 
of the measure proposing such repeal, 
that Bill was virtually defeated in this 
House at the instance and by the action 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the plea that the 
safeguards provided by the Bill for in- 
suring the religious character of the Uni- 
versities were inadequate. I am not 
aware what action was taken by the 
Select Committee to which the Bili was 
consequently referred ; but the measure 
was practically shelved for the Session. 
Its re-introduction is now announced, 
and as the crowning point of the legis- 
lation on the question, which has al- 
ready been approved by your Lordships, 
I trust you will adopt it as a logical 
sequence. In any case, I hope that the 
noble Marquess will endeavour to take 
any action in the matter he may propose 
at an earlier period than at the end of 
the Session, when there is no time for a 
Committee to carry out an inquiry. 

My Lords, there is another point con- 
nected with our home affairs, mentioned 
in the Speech from the Throne, on which 
I desire to remark—the organization of 
our Army—a matter in which, as many 
believe, the very existence of the nation 
is involved. ‘There seem to be many 
reasons in favour of a full consideration 
of the subject at the present time. The 
two great measures relating to Ireland 
and the Education Bill having been dis- 
posed of, time and opportunity happily 
enable us to consider this question. 
There is a conviction in the minds of 
men of all parties that our organization 
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is defective and our armaments weak as 
regard reserves, supply, artillery, and 
arsenals. The spirit of the people is all 
that could be desired; it is admitted 
that we have the best artillery in the 
world—that in power of production we 
are unrivalled—and, added to these fa- 
vourable circumstances is the fact that 
we have a strong Government which—I 
say it with all deference to the opinion of 
noble Lords opposite—commands such a 
majority both in the other House and in 
the country, as to be able, as I am sure 
they are willing, to carry any measures 
which would be satisfactory to the coun- 
try. It is true that against these ad- 
vantages are to be set the Parliamentary 
difficulties and jealousies which always 
beset the question of Army reform—that 
there are some hon. Members who are 
pledged to cut down the Estimates at 
whatever cost; and that there are too 
frequent changes in the heads of the 
War Office—one of the most important 
points. In a clever article in Macmillan 
for October the qualifications for a War 
Minister were stated to be these—that 
he must be a statesman, yet a soldier ; 
an able speaker, yet intimately acquaint- 
ed with the details of the Army and its 
requirements ; that he must be firm, yet 
conciliatory ; and, above ail, that he must 
remain a sufficiently long time in Office 
to be able to carry out his plans. The 
article went on to speak of the difficulty 
of finding such aman. I believe, how- 
ever, that Her Majesty’s Government 
are strong enough to surmount all these 
difficulties. There seems to be a con- 
currence of opinion—but in saying this I 
wish to guard myself against being sup- 
posed to know anything of the details of 
the measure about to be proposed—but 
thereseems tobe a strong feeling in favour 
of making a real reserve of the Militia. 
The problem to be solved appears to be 
the training in time of peace of a large 
body of men in such a manner that, in 
the event of war, they would be available 
to fill up the ranks of the regular Army. 
Opinion appears likewise to be in favour 
of increasing our artillery and com- 
pleting and properly arming our forts and 
arsenals. The question, in fact, is not so 
much a question of increased numbers 
as of the superior organization and effi- 
ciency of the force we already possess. 
In carrying out measures of this kind, 
some increase of expenditure will, of 
course, be necessary; but this the country 
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Address to 
will accept with the view of averting far 


heavier sacrifices. It is not for me to 
give an opinion on compulsory service, 
which, however, is advocated by men of 
the greatest eminence in the profession ; 
nor will I touch upon the commissariat, 
the equipment of the Army, the purchase 
system, and other matters all deserving of 
attention. Being, like many of your Lord- 
ships, a sort of half soldier, I am perhaps 
ipso facto disentitled to give any opinion 
on military matters; but I may be per- 
mitted, with propriety, to remark that in 
the Volunteers we have excellent ma- 
terial and a very loyal and patriotic 
force, armed with excellent weapons. 
Engaged as the greater number of our 
Volunteers are in business, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect any large amount of 
drill from them; but still I believe you 
might get a larger amount of drill from 
them than you now do; and if you do 
that, and give them officers who have 
learnt their duty by actual practice in 
the field, the Volunteers may be made a 
valuable line of defence within the 
country, while I am sure that their pa- 
triotism and loyalty will be equal to any 
call made upon them. I remember a 
distinguished officer telling them in 
Hyde Park that with only a fortnight’s 
continuous drill he could do anything 
with them. I trust that on this question 
all party recrimination will be avoided, 
for it is one on which assistance, not 
criticism, is required. 

My Lords, I will now advert for a 
short time to Foreign Affairs. This part 
of the Speech from the Throne offers a 
painful contrast to that of last Session, 
the opening paragraph of which was in 
these terms— 

“The growing disposition to resort to the good 
offices of allies in cases of international difference, 
and the conciliatory spirit in which several such 
cases have been recently treated and determined, 


encourage Her Majesty’s confidence in the con- 
tinued maintenance of the general tranquillity.” 


On this passage some remarks were 
made by the Seconder of the Address in 
“‘another place’”—Sir Charles Dilke— 
which also contrast painfully with the 
circumstances of the present time. After 
referring to the instances in which tran- 
quillity had been preserved, mainly 
through our own mediation, he referred 
to the happily increased chances of the 
maintenance of peace by the triumph of 
the principle of popular Sovereignty in 
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of the angry feeling lately existing 
among the people of the United States 
towards this country. With many of 
those remarks I cordially agree; but it 
must be admitted that the Americans 
are a peculiar people, and that the recent 
conduct of the House of Representatives 
has been, to say the least, extravagant: 
and it must be matter of regret that so 
many of the best men of the United 
States keep aloof altogether from politics. 
There can, however, be no doubt that 
both nations desire peace and a speedy 
settlement of the differences which, un- 
happily, exist, and I hope that the dis- 
putes which have recently arisen as to 
the fisheries will be soon adjusted. 

My Lords, as the homely proverb says, 
“Tt never rains but it pours,” and your 
Lordships will agree with me that the 
position of the noble Earl below me 
(Earl Granville) is not a very enviable 
one. Inthe middle of all his troubles, 
which must have tried even his temper, 
Prince Gortchakoff’s announcement, that 
the Emperor of Russia deemed him- 
self no longer bound by the Treaty 
of 1856, came like a thunderclap on 
England and on the Foreign Office. 
One of the conditions of that Treaty 
limits the naval power of Russia in the 
Black Sea, both as regards vessels and 
arsenals on the coast. Certainly if ever 
a Monarch was under obligations which 
should be observed, this is a case in 
point. The spirited protest of the noble 
Earl will be in your Lordships’ recol- 
lection. It must be remembered that at 
the time when the Emperor of Russia 
entered upon the Treaty in question, it 
was at the end of the war; when Eng- 
land and her allies were in possession of 
the Crimea and of the Black Sea; when 
Russia was exhausted; while England 
was able and ready to continue the war, if 
necessary, alone. Peace was made, more- 
over, without any concession of territory, 
and without the claim of a pecuniary 
indemnity. The question now raised has, 
atthe suggestion of Count Bismarck, been 
referred to a Conference, and I hope to 
hear in good time from the noble Earl 
that there is still left a sense of honour, 
justice, and good faith on the part 
of those who have bound themselves by 
treaties. "Whatever course other nations 
may take, I hope we shall never see the 
time when England is indifferent to the 
obligations she has undertaken. It is 
not possible—living, as we do, so near 


Her Majesty on 





France and Spain, and by the subsidence 
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the Continent—that we shall ever be 
able to carry out in its integrity a policy 
of non-intervention; but it is clear it 
behoves us to be extremely cautious as 
to what treaties we enter into for the 
future. 

My Lords, I will say but few words 
with regard to the war and its effect 
upon this country. At the commence- 
ment of the noble Earl’s career in the 
Foreign Office he had to deal with the 
candidature of Prince Hohenzollern for 
the Spanish Throne; and in this matter 
his efforts were crowned with success. 
But after the withdrawal of that candi- 
dature, the next step was the declaration 
of the war by France. The efforts of 
the noble Earl were then directed to 
persuade France to submit her griev- 
ances and demands to the arbitration 
of friendly Powers, in accordance with 
a principle to which France was an 
assenting party :—but this was refused. 
These efforts failing, the noble Earl 
endeavoured to maintain a strict neu- 
trality, and his success in doing so 
has been in a great measure shown 
by the complaints preferred against us 
by both belligerents—complaints that 
are fully rebutted by the analogous con- 
duct of those very Powers at times when 
we were engaged in war, and by inter- 
national usages. If we supplied muni- 
tion of war to France, we were also ready 
to furnish Germany with whatever she 
required ; and the sympathy of English 
people for the victims of the war had 
been manifested by the enormous sums 
subscribed for the sick and wounded— 
the whole wealth of England has been 
laid under contribution for their relief— 
and at this very moment an almost in- 
credible quantity of provisions are on 
their way to prevent the people of Paris 
from starving. Itis a great matter of 
satisfaction that the independence of 
Belgium has been secured—that within 
hearing of the guns of Metz her neu- 
trality was Fr auphiie unimpaired ; and 
all classes of her people have expressed 
their gratitude in the warmest possible 
terms for the protection afforded her by 
England. The noble Earl has, more- 
over, been in constant communication 
with the other neutral Powers, with the 
view of localizing the war. As to media- 
tion, it was refused first by France, and 
after Sedan the new Government made 
the famous and unfortunate declaration 
—‘ We will not give up an inch of our 
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soil or a stone of our fortresses” —a de- 
claration which threw great obstacles in 
the way of mediation. M. Jules Favre 
had constantly pressed the noble Earl to 
mediate; but the latter found it impos- 
sible to do so, as Germany insisted on a 
cession of territory, while France would 
only concede a pecuniary indemnity. 
Failing mediation, the French Executive 
declared war d outrance—with what re- 
sult we all know. There is now, hap- 
pily, a prospect of peace; from our 
point of view the interests of future 
tranquillity will certainly not be fur- 
thered by the annexation to Germany of 
Alsace and Lorraine or Metz. From no 
point of view, indeed, is it reasonable to 
expect that the interests of peace can be 
furthered by crushing a beaten and 
prostrate foe, or by the annexation of 
provinces whose people do not and are 
not likely to possess any sympathies 
with Germany; and though we may all 
think that France has received a con- 
dign and not undeserved punishment, it 
is to be hoped that so great a conqueror 
as the German Emperor will show some 
generosity to a fallen rival. It is not 
for me to express any opinions on such 
matters; but with all these horrors so 
near us, it is a subject for heartfelt 
thanks that we have been spared the 
unspeakable miseries of war. We must, 
under God, depend on ourselves, if not 
for peace under all circumstances, yet to 
make our country perfectly safe from in- 
vasion. The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving the following humble Address 
to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for Her Most Gracious Speech from the 
Throne :— 


Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 


‘‘Wx, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks for Your Majesty’s gracious 
Speech addressed to both Houses of Parliament. 


“‘ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 


us, that, in accordance with Your gracious promise 
to pay constant attention to the subject of neutral 
obligations, Your Majesty has maintained the 
rights and strictly discharged the duties of neu- 
trality during the war unhappily prevailing be- 
tween France and Germany, and which we humbly 
trust with Your Majesty may, under the influence 
of moderation and forethought in the Couneils of 
both sides, shortly be terminated. 
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‘‘We rejoice to learn that the sphere of the 
war has not been extended beyond the two coun- 
tries originally engaged. 

“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that cherishing with care the cordiality of Your 
Majesty’s relations with both belligerents, Your 
Majesty has forborne from whatever might be 
construed as gratuitous or unwarranted inter- 
ference between Parties, neither of whom had 
shown a readiness to propose terms of accommo- 
dation, such as to bear promise of acceptance by 
the other ; and for informing us that Your Ma- 
jesty has been enabled, on more than one occasion, 
to contribute towards placing the Representatives 
of the two contending countries in confidential 
communication, though unfortunately until famine 
compelled the surrender of Paris no further result 
had been obtained. 


‘*We humbly unite with Your Majesty in pray- 
ing that the suspension in the constant accumula- 
tion, on both sides, of human suffering which has 
been brought about by the Armistice, now em- 
ployed for the convocation of an Assembly in 
France, may result in a Peace, compatible, for 
the two great and brave nations involved, with 
security and honour, and likely therefore to com- 
mand the approval of Europe, and to give reason- 
able hopes of a long duration. 


“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that, though unable to accredit Your Majesty’s 
Ambassador in a formal manner to the Govern- 
ment of Defence which had subsisted in France 
since the revolution of September, neither the 
harmony nor the efficiency of the correspondence 
of the two states has been at all impaired. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty’s congratulations have been 
offered to the King of Prussia on the assumption 
by His Majesty of the title of Emperor of Ger- 
many, which we trust, while bearing testimony to 
the solidity and independence of Germany, may 
be found conducive to the stability of the Euro- 
pean system. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty has endeavoured, in corre- 
spondence with other Powers of Europe, to uphold 
the sanctity of Treaties, and to remove any mis- 
apprehension as to the binding character of their 
obligations. 


“We humbly join with Your Majesty in confi- 
dently trusting that the result of the deliberations 
of the Conference which it was agreed by the 
Powers, who had been parties to the Treaty of 
1856, should meet in London, may result in up- 
holding both the principles of public right and the 
general policy of the Treaty, and at the same 
time, by the revision of some of its conditions in 
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a fair and conciliatory spirit, exhibit a cordial co. 
operation among the Powers with regard to the 
Levant. 


“ We regret to learn that Your Majesty’s earnest 
efforts have failed to procure the presence at the 
Conference of any Representative of France, 
which was one of the chief parties to the Treaty 
of 1856, and which must ever be regarded as a 
principal and indispensable member of the great 
Commonwealth of Europe. 


Her Majesty on 


‘*We humbly.thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty has entered into amicable 
communication with the President of the United 
States for the settlement of the several questions 
of importance which are not yet adjusted, and 
which materially affect the relations between the 
United States and the territories and people of 
British North America; and that in order to de- 
termine the most convenient mode of treatment 
for these matters, Your Majesty has suggested the 
appointment of a joint Commission, which, at the 
proposal of the President, will be authorized at 
the same time, and in the same manner, to resume 
the consideration of the American claims growing 
out of the circumstances of the late war, and that 
this arrangement will, by common consent, in- 
clude all claims for compensation which have been 
or may be made by each Government, or by its 
citizens, on the other. 

‘We humbly join with Your Majesty in deplor- 
ing that the inquiry which was instituted by the 
Government of Greece into the history of the 
shocking murders perpetrated during the last 
spring at Dilessi has not reached a termination 
answerable in all respects to Your Majesty’s just 
expectations, and we humbly thank Your Majesty 
for assuring us, that you will not desist from Your 
Majesty’s endeavours to secure the complete ob- 
jects of the inquiry. 

“We humbly assure Your Majesty that wo 
learn with pleasure that the anxiety called forth 
by the massacre at Tien-tsin on the 21st of June 
last has happily been dispelled; and that it has 
been Your Majesty’s earnest endeavour to provide 
for the security of Your Majesty’s subjects and 
their trade in those remote quarters, while recog- 
nizing the Chinese Government as entitled to be 
dealt with, in its relations with this country, in 
a conciliatory and forbearing spirit, 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us, that during these critical times Your Ma- 
jesty’s relations are, as heretofore, those of friend- 
ship and good understanding with the Sovereigns 
and States of the civilized world. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 


ing us, that Your Majesty has given directions 
for papers illustrative of the conduct of Your 
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Majesty’s Government in relation to these general 
matters to be duly laid before us. 


‘‘We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty has been pleased to 
approve of a marriage between Your Majesty’s 
daughter Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne, and we humbly assure Your Majesty that 
we trust that this union may be prosperous and 


happy. 

“We humbly assure Your Majesty that in con- 
sidering the important lessons afforded by the 
present war, we shall not fail to bear in mind the 
special features in the position of this country, 
so favourable to the freedom and security of the 
people, and if the changes from a less to a more 
effective and elastic system of defensive military 
preparation shall be found io involve, at least for 
a time, an increase of various charges, we shall 
not grudge the cost, so long as we are satisfied 
that the end is important and the means judi- 
cious ; and we humbly assure Your Majesty that 
we shall give our anxious and impartial con- 
sideration to the Bill which Your Majesty informs 
us will shortly be laid before us. 


“We humbly assure Your Majesty that our best 
attention will be given to the general work of our 
domestic legislation, including the several mea- 
sures which were brought before us during the 
last Session of Parliament, but which the time 
remaining at our disposal was not found sufficient 
to carry to a final issue. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that the inquiry made by a Committee of the 
Commons House respecting Secret Voting is now 
complete, and that a Bill will be laid before us on 
that subject. 


‘‘We humbly join with Your Majesty in trust- 
ing that the question of primary education in 
Scotland may this year be adjusted by the enact- 
ment of a just and effective law. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that the condition of Ireland with reference to 
agrarian crime has, in general, afforded a gratify- 
ing contrast with the state of that island in the 
preceding winter, although there have been pain- 
ful but very partial exceptions ; and we humbly 
concur with Your Majesty in considering that after 
the great measures of the two last Sessions which 
have so recently passed into operation, and which 
involve such direct and pressing claims upon the 
attention of all classes of the community, a period 
of calm is to be desired; and we humbly join 
with Your Majesty in thinking it wise to refrain 
from suggesting, at the present juncture, the dis- 
cussion of any political questions likely to become 
the subjcet of new and serious controversy in that 
country. 
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“We humbly assure Your Majesty that we fer- 
vently join with Your Majesty’s prayers that all 
our designs may receive the fayour and aid of the 
Most High.” 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, I rise to second the Address 
moved by the noble Marquess. And in 
doing so I would plead that that favour 
and indulgence which your Lordships 
are accustomed to show to all who for 
the first time address this House, may 
be extended to me in even a larger mea- 
sure on account of my extreme youth and 
inexperience. Moreover, I do not think 
that anyone who heard the speech of the 
noble Marquess can fail to appreciate 
the difficulty and hesitation with which 
I approach the discussion of questions 
which he has already treated with such 
distinguished ability. 

Before I proceed to the actual con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s . gracious 
Speech, I would refer to one event in 
connection with it—that Her Majesty 
has deigned to be present at its delivery 
to-day—a circumstance which affords joy 
not merely to the Legislature itself, but 
also to the entire nation: while it is ren- 
dered the more interesting in that Her 
Majesty has thus in person announced to 
us the marriage of her daughter, the Prin- 
cess Louise, with the Marquess of Lorne— 
an alliance dictated not by the pride of 
dynasty, or the traditions of State policy, 
but by the purest affection,- and there- 
fore additionally welcome to the English 
nation. My Lords, I hope and believe 
that the noble Marquess will prove him- 
self worthy of this high distinction, and 
that he will do so in the most fitting and 
natural manner by treading in the steps 
of the noble Duke the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Your Lordships will have heard with 
satisfaction that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are considering the question of the 
re-organization of the land forces of this 
country. I think I should be best con- 
sulting your Lordships’ wishes by re- 
fraining from the discussion of this 
question—more especially after the able 
remarks of the noble Marquess—until 
the Government measure be laid before 
us. But I may express a hope that the 
British Army may by that scheme be 
raised to a standard of full efficiency, 
without interference with industrial pur- 
suits, or undue pressure upon the national 
taxation. 
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Your Lordships will also have heard 
with gratification of the contemplated 
measure for the fusion of law and equity, 
and the establishment of a High Court 
of Justice. And I think that I do not 
speak without book when I say that the 
efforts of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack during the last Session 
in this direction met, in principle at 
least, with the approbation of your Lord- 
ships; so that we may hope that a set- 
tlement of this difficult and laborious 
question is not now remote. 

My Lords, I now come to the paragraph 
in the Speech of paramount importance 
to many in this House—to none more so 
than myself: I mean that relating to 
education in Scotland. No country de- 
serves more than Scotland that her 
educational efforts should be fostered by 
the Imperial Government, because in no 
country is there such an intense solici- 
tude on the subject. The leaders of 
public opinion in Scotland—from Knox 
to Chalmers—have universally and per- 
sistently urged upon their fellow-coun- 
trymen the necessity of an adequate 
system of national education; and the 
result is, what everyone who has spent 
a few weeks in that country will have 
observed, that in every class of the com- 
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munity, from the highest to the lowest, 
there is a craving for mental improve- 


ment. Nothing is so common in Scot- 
land as to see a peasant-working with 
his hands for six months of the year that 
he may be able to spend the winter at 
one of the Scotch Universities; barely 
obtaining the necessaries of life with the 
pittance he had saved from his earnings 
in the summer. The Government Bill 
relates only to elementary education ; but 
I have mentioned this to prove that it 
should be a labour of love to the Legis- 
lature to further education in a country 
where there is such a thirst for know- 
ledge. 

My Lords, I now come to a measure 
affecting the higher part of education—I 
mean the repeal of the University Tests. 
I think I am justified in saying that pub- 
lic opinion has expressed itself strongly 
in favour of the Government measure. 
I will not trouble your Lordships with 
the allusion—trite and time-honoured in 
connection with this question —of the 
Sibylline books. But I would say that 
the subject is brought into greater pro- 
minence at the present moment by the 
fact that, for I think the third time 
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within the last few years, the Senior 
Wrangler of this year is a Dissenter: 
that is to say, that a young man who 
has attained the highest intellectual 
distinction of his University, has now 
reached a door which to him, as a Dis- 
senter, is closed, beyond which lie the 
honours, rewards and emoluments which 
would be lavished upon him were he a 
member of the dominant Church. To 
him a Christian gentleman, who has 
placed himself among the foremost men 
of his University, that University, his 
Alma mater—my Lords, I should rather 
say his injusta noverca—has said, ‘‘ Thus 
far you may come, but no farther.” 
My Lords, I am not a servile adherent 
of the Government measure. I would 
vote for any other which, while it secured 
to such men as Mr. Hartog and Mr. 
Hopkinson the rewards which are their 
due, and their services to the Univer- 
sities, would, on the other hand, appease 
the fears of those who think that the 
Church of England would be endan- 
gered by the Government Bill. 

Her Majesty’s Speech refers—with a 
satisfaction which will be shared by all— 
to the circumstance that two questions 
which have for a long time been a sub- 
ject of difference between this country 
and the United States are to be referred 
to a joint Commission from both coun- 
tries: I mean the questions of the 
Canadian Fisheries and the Alabama 
Claims. It is, of course, the interest of 
certain politicians of both countries to 
keep these questions open and make 
capital out of them; but I cannot be- 
lieve that two great nations, under the 
guidance of enlightened statesmen, kin- 
dred in blood, in language, and in poli- 
tical sympathy, can, in the interests of 
that civilization which they both have 
so much at heart, long remain divided 
by such questions as these. 

My Lords, you will also rejoice, more 
especially in view of the ghastly drama 
which is being enacted on the Continent, 
in hearing of Her Majesty’s friendly 
relations with all foreign Powers. We 
have since we last met seen great changes 
in Southern Europe: we have seen an 
ancient Monarchy accept a new dynasty, 
and one of the oldest Sovereignties of 
the world abruptly terminated: events 
most interesting and important at any 
other time, but ‘isle dwarfed 
by occurrences elsewhere. And _ this 
leads me to the subject which fills all 
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our minds. My Lords, I pause on 
the threshold of this great subject: I 
feel that I owe you another apology for 
even venturing upon it. Towards the 
close of last Session a war was being 
commenced. A great Monarch, at the 
head of a mighty army, moving on the 
bases of impregnable fortresses, con- 
fident from its unrivalled reputation and 
great traditions, was moving against 
the King of Prussia, at the head of an- 
other army. In less than a month that 
army had disappeared, those fortresses 
were hopelessly blockaded, and that 
great Monarch—the man who for 10 
years had swayed the destinies and kept 
the conscience of Europe—was a prisoner 
in the hands of the enemy. My Lords, 
I ask you if any words in any language 
can compass such a catastrophe: and 
yet this was but the beginning. While 
these events were occurring the course 
of Her Majesty’s Government was plain : 
they had to keep four points in view. 
First, the preservation of our own neu- 
trality ; secondly, the neutrality of Bel- 
gian territory; thirdly, the establish- 
ment of an understanding between the 
neutral Powers which should limit the 
area of the war—not a league, which 
would have fettered the free action of 
separate Governments in their efforts to 
mediate: and, fourthly, the attainment 
of a peace, or at least of an armistice, 
which might allow of terms of peace 
being discussed. There can hardly, I 
think, be any difference of opinion as to 
the success of the Government in at- 
taining the two first objects. Their suc- 
cess in the first has, as the noble Mar- 
quess pertinently remarked, been proved 
by the complaints that have been ad- 
dressed to us by both belligerents. We 
gave our countenance to both nations, 
and received, as Christians are apt to 
do under the circumstances, buffets on 
either cheek. In the third object Her 
Majesty’s Government were equally suc- 
cessful: except so far, that Russia, from 
the connection of her dynasty with 
Prussia, preferred not joining in public 
remonstrances against the Prussian po- 
licy, when she had more private and 
effectual means of urging her views. 
The fourth of these presented obstacles 
that were almost insuperable. On both 
sides there were exalted views, on the 
side of Prussia there was a sensitiveness 
amounting almost to repugnance at the 
least interference of the neutral Powers. 
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It may be said that they would rather 
have conceded an ell to France than an 
inch to the neutral Powers. I now come 
to another obstacle. After the disaster 
of Sedan the people of Paris had risen 
and overturned the reigning dynasty, 
some leading politicians had undertaken 
the Government, and, under the inspi- 
ration of the nation, had proclaimed, 
‘‘ Resistance to the death.” My Lords, 
I know of nothing in history so grand 
as the manner in which, when her 
armies had melted away like snow before 
the sun, when her fortresses were be- 
leaguered, when her Executive was either 
captive or fled, when all, in fact, that 
represented civil organization or warlike 
power had vanished, Paris, who for 18 
years had given herself up to luxury and 
deified pleasure, came forward to endure 
bombardment and famine and death, in 
order to become the nucleus of the de- 
fence of France. For four months she 
held on, she fed her population of epi- 
cures on husks and rats, yet there was 
little repining and no crime. But, my 
Lords, heroic as the situation was, it 
was one of great difficulty for the neutral 
Powers. There was a dual Government: 
one a Government of eloquence in the 
country, the other necessarily a Govern- 
ment of silence in the capital. The one 
required instructions, the other required 
news. My Lords, under these circum- 
stances neutrals could do but little. But, 
as far as their power went in the way of 
preparing the road for negotiations, of 
hinting to the one side the wishes that 
the other was too proud to express, in 
the way, in fact, of doing all that a 
neutral can do, without direct inter- 
ference, Her Majesty’s Government 
displayed zeal, tact, and judgment. 
And now, at last, there is an armistice 
—an armistice, let us hope, that will 
ripen into a durable peace. Meanwhile, 
we have seen the King of Prussia pro- 
claimed Emperor in the Palace of Lewis 
the Fourteenth. The warmest good 
wishes of this country must go forth to 
the new Confederation ; the warm wish 
of this country will be to see this his- 
toric Empire prove that she can not merely 
conquer, but also use her conquests with 
magnanimity, and that when this disas- 
trous war is concluded she may use her 
great power in the interests of peace and 
civilization. 

But, my Lords, what shall we say 
of France? I believe that to those who 
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have faith in the great destinies of that 
great country—and I confess that I am 
one of them—that faith will be not 
merely unshaken, but rendered more pro- 
found by the events of the present war. 
I believe that the time will come when 
France will look back to these bitter 
calamities with even thankfulness, as 
being the trial—the crucial trial—from 
which she emerged to a higher and purer 
state of liberty than she had ever pre- 
viously known. She may well be thank- 
ful if they have taught her to despise 
the empty love of military glory, the 
endless desire of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, the restless anxiety for supremacy 
in Europe, which have so long distin- 
guished her policy. This miserable war 
is due not so much to the Emperor and 
his advisers as to those quack orators 
who, for four years, preached to France 
that the aggrandisement of Prussia was 
an insult to France; that the establish- 
ment of a powerful nationality on her 
borders was a menace; that France 
should be an Empire surrounded by 
duchies and provinces. My Lords, I 
believe that we shall live to see France 
far greater in the councils of Europe, by 
her moral authority, than she ever was 
by her armies. 


My Lords, among the numerous en- 
gines of war which have recently been 
discovered or re-adapted, we must all 
have noticed the versatile and irrepres- 
sible nature of the diplomatic circular. 
Every event of the war has been pre- 
ceded or followed by a cloud of these 


missives. I believe that if Jupiter were 
to return to earth, and re-commence his 
courtship of Danae, he would woo her 
in a shower of diplomatic circulars. We 
have had circulars about the origin of 
the war; circulars to prove that Count 
Benedetti was a knave ; circulars to prove 
that he was merely the reverse; circu- 
lars about split bullets and the Geneva 
cross; circulars to prove that the Treaty 
which guaranteed Luxemburg was a 
sacred obligation ; circulars to prove 
that the Treaty of Paris is not worth the 
paper it is written on. My Lords, I 
would say a few words on the last of 
these—a very few words, as the subject is 
one ef great delicacy, while a Conference 
is sitting to decide the question. When 
the circular of Prince Gortchakoff ap- 
peared, it astounded Europe. It was 
felt that, although the signatory Govern- 


ments would, in times of peace, willingly 
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have re-considered provisions of the 
Treaty which were galling to a great 
Power like Russia, the manner of that 
circular, and the moment at which it 
was delivered, were equally inoppor- 
tune. It was felt that it was not the 
moment to revise the Treaty of Paris 
when one of the chief signatory Powers 
was, so to speak, in extremis. Nor was 
it considered that the mere expression 
of the Emperor of Russia’s wishes on 
the subject was the right means of at- 
taining the object. These views were 
expressed by the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in a 
circular which, I think I may say, eli- 
cited the praise not merely of England 
but of the whole of Europe. But, at the 
suggestion of Prussia, a Conference was 
agreed to which should discuss the ques- 
tion without prejudice of any point; that 
Conference is now sitting, and, I believe 
I may add, with every prospect of arriy- 
ing at a favourable result. 

My Lords, I have only one word more 
to say, and that is to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for the patience 
and indulgence with which you have 
listened to me. I thank you the more 
because I believe that there is no more 
solemn moment in the life of an Eng- 
lishman than that on which he is at first 
privileged to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the National Senate. To your 
favour and kindness, my Lords, am I 
indebted for lightening to me the re- 
sponsibility of that moment. My Lords, 
in conclusion, I beg to second the Ad- 
dress which has just been moved by my 
noble Friend. [See Page 18. | 

Tue Dvuxze or RICHMOND: My 
Lords—In the first place, before entering 
upon the remarks 1 am about to offer to 
your Lordships, I wish to express my 
gratification at the admirable speech in 
which the noble Marquess moved the 
Address, and the conspicuous ability with 
which it was seconded by the noble Earl 
who has just sat down. It often falls 
to the lot of those who rise on this side 
of the House to make a statement of 
this kind; but I can assure both those 
noble Lords that I intend my words to 
be not mere empty compliment, but a 
distinct expression of the opinion I 
formed while listening to the speeches 
which they have delivered. 

My Lords—lIt has been for many years 
the custom that your Lordships should 
abstain, except under very extraordinary 
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circumstances, from moving any Amend- 
ment to the Address moved in answer 
to the Speech from the Throne. On this 
occasion there are, I think, ample rea- 
sons why we should adhere to that 
course, and why the proceedings of your 
Lordships should be of a unanimous 
character. My first reason, and the chief 
one, is because we have had the happi- 
ness this day of seeing our most gracious 
Sovereign in sufficiently good health to 
take part in the public business of the 
country, seated on the Throne in this 
House while her Speech was being de- 
livered to us. Another reason is that 
Her Majesty informed your Lordships 
in that Speech that an event of the 
greatest interest to herself—and if of 
great interest to herself, of necessity to 
the country at large and to your Lord- 
ships—was about to occur—namely, the 
marriage of the Princess Louise with 
the Marquess of Lorne. I am sure your 
Lordships, as well as the country, are 
deeply interested in everything which 
concerns the happiness and the comfort 
of the Queen, and all those composing 
her family circle :—and it is on this ac- 
count mainly I rejoice to find no reasons 
whatever for asking your Lordships to 
agree to any Amendment to the Address 
which has just been moved. Having 
now briefly noticed that part of the 
Speech which I look upon as personal 
to the Sovereign, I will say a few words 
respecting those paragraphs of it which 
are more closely connected with Her 
Majesty’s Advisers than with Her Ma- 
jesty herself, and, therefore, in whatever 
comments I may make I must be under- 
stood to intend no disrespect towards 
the Crown. The first subject that is 
alluded to in Her Majesty’s Speech is 
one that would naturally be prominently 
put forward in an Address of this kind 
—namely, the state of affairs on the 
Continent. We must all deeply regret 
that the dreadful war which has been 
waged for so long a period, and which 
must have the most disastrous effects 
upon both parties—I refer to the great 
desolation and the great misery that 
must necessarily be produced by it, both 
in Germany and France—has not yet 
come to an end. I do not think it would 
be wise, if it were possible, to attempt 
to comment on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the position they 
have taken upon this question until all 
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roduced which Her Majesty in her 

peech has promised shall be shortly 
laid on the Table. I must, however, say 
it seems to me that some of the language 
of these paragraphs of the Speech from 
the Throne is open to observation. I will 
call your Lordships’ attention, and the 
attention of the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville), who, I have no doubt, will answer 
me, to that paragraph which states— 

“Cherishing with care the cordiality of my 

relations with each belligerent, I have forborne 
from whatever might. have been construed as 
gratuitous or unwarranted interference between 
parties.” 
Now, I must say, judging from some 
speeches that have been made out of 
doors, the Government have a very 
curious idea of the meaning of “ cor- 
diality.”” Your Lordships all know that 
it is the habit of Members of Parlia- 
ment during the Recess to meet their 
constituents—and we know that in the 
newspapers there is a portion sometimes 
assigned to the ‘‘ Speeches of Members 
out of town.” No particular importance 
is attached to the utterance of unofficial 
Members; but when a Minister of the 
Crown addresses his constituents his 
language is of great import, owing to 
the position he occupies. Now, among 
the speeches of Members who addressed 
their constituents in the autumn, I find 
one attributed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. What does he say with 
reference to what Her Majesty calls 
‘‘the cordiality of my relations with 
each belligerent?’? Mr. Bruce, speak- 
ing at Paisley on the 30th of September, 
said— 

**Those who asked why, if this was a war 
simply to repel aggression, Germany was not 
satisfied when that aggression was repelled, might 
as well ask why when a housebreaker entered a 
house the occupier was not contented with throw- 
ing him out of the window. ‘The desire naturally 
was to take steps to prevent the housebreaker 
from repeating his burglarious entrance.” 


That is to say, if it means anything, the 
Home Secretary likens France to a 
housebreaker, and says that Germany 
ought not to be satisfied by throwing 
him out of the window. So much for the 
opinion of the Home Secretary as to 
cordiality of relations. It might be 
said that the Home Secretary is only 
one Member of the Government, and 
spoke his own opinion only; but the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the course of 
his speech, observed— 
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‘‘ When the present Government took office, it 
was said that its Members could not act toge- 
ther; but I would now say that a more united 
Cabinet never guided the destinies of the country.” 


Well, in that case, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman was the mouthpiece of the 
views of the English Cabinet, and if they 
all regard France as a burglar who 
deserved to be thrown out of window, I 
think that the cordiality of our relations 
with that country was cherished by the 
English Government in a manner pecu- 
liarly their own, and little likely to be ap- 
preciated by the French nation. I, for one, 
shall very much rejoice if Her Majesty’s 
Government should be able to prove to 
us and the country that they have done 
all in their power to act between these 
two great countries in a manner befit- 
ting that character of neutrality which 
they professed to sustain—and which the 
country has endorsed—in regard to the 
operations on the Continent. No doubt 
during the last few days affairs appear 
to have taken a more favourable turn, 
giving a somewhat better hope of a 
peaceful solution of these difficulties. 
‘We must all be anxious in the interests 
of the nations that the result should be 
peace, and that the peace should be of 
a lasting character; but it must not be 


forgotten that it will be very difficult to 
make any eat lasting unless there be 


a strong Government in France, which 
may be able to induce the people to 
agree to what must, under the circum- 
stances of the present case, be most 
harassing, distressing, and annoying to 
their feelings. 

I pass over several paragraphs till I 
come to one of great importance in rela- 
tion to the position of this country and 
the despatch of Prince Gortchakoff. It 
is perfectly true that in the Speech there 
is—perhaps intentionally—no absolute 
mention of the despatch of Prince Gort- 
chakoff, or of the answer that was made 
to it by the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) ; but there can be no doubt 
that in the paragraph to which I refer 
that despatch is alluded to. Her Ma- 
jesty says— 

“T have endeavoured, in correspondence with 
other Powers of Europe, to uphold the sanctity of 
Treaties, and to remove any misapprehension as to 
the binding character of their obligations,” 


We all know that Prince Gortchakoff 


wrote a despatch of a most startling 
character; the noble Earl wrote an 


answer to it; and the country naturally 
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are very much alive to what is going on, 
and very anxious to know what the re- 
sult will be. The whole appears to have 
collapsed, I may say, into a Conference. 
The Conference is to assemble, but we 
are not told how. We are told— 

“It was agreed by the Powers, which had been 
parties to the Treaty of 1856, that a Conference 
should meet in London.” 


Now, is that an accurate statement of 
fact? I rather think it is not, because 
the next paragraph goes on to say— 

“T greatly regret that my earnest efforts have 

failed to procure the presence at the Conference 
of any Representative of France, which was one 
of the chief parties to the Treaty of 1856, and 
which must ever be regarded as a principal and 
indispensable member of the great Commonwealth 
of Europe.” 
Therefore, a Conference was to be held 
to discuss this despatch written by Prince 
Gortchakoff, and the Treaty of 1856, to 
which France was one of the chief par- 
ties. Yet France was not present. First 
we are told that the Conference is agreed 
to by the Powers which were parties to 
the Treaty of 1856, and then we are 
told that France had nothing on earth 
to do with it. That is a difference in terms 
which I cannot reconcile. I want to 
know where was the necessity for hurry- 
ing on the Conference if—as I quite 
agree—it was absolutely necessary that 
France should be represented at it? 
Your Lordships will also examine the 
Papers, when they are submitted to you, 
with great interest to learn what steps 
have been taken to assure the result 
being binding on Russia, if the Con- 
ference comes to any decision on the 
subjects to be submitted to it. That is a 
most important point, to which we shall 
be better able to address ourselves when 
we come to consider the Papers which 
are to be laid on the Table. I now come 
to that paragraph of the Speech which 
relates to America, and again I find 
myself under the necessity of question- 
ing the strict accuracy of the statement. 
About the middle of the paragraph it is 
stated— 

“In order to determine the most convenient 
mode of treatment for these matters, I have sug- 
gested the appointment of a joint Commission.” 
There we are told that a joint Commis- 
sion is suggested, and in the next line 
we are told that— 

“T have agreed to a proposal of the President, 


that this Commission shall be authorized at the 
same time, and in the same manner, to resume 
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the consideration of the American claims growing 
out of the circumstances of the late war.” 


Therefore I conclude that as this sug- 
gestion has been accepted, the appoint- 
ment of the Commission may be con- 
sidered wn fait accompli. I hope that we 
shall soon hear exactly what the terms 
are on which the Commission will be 
authorized to act. Are they to include 
all the claims that have been or may be 
made by oneGovernment upon the other ? 
If so, that would be equivalent to an 
inquiry into the whole of what are com- 
monly called ‘‘the Alabama claims;”’ 
and I should like to know whether it is 
to be upon the bases agreed on by the 
late Lord Derby, and if they are different, 
why that difference had been made, and 
what circumstances have arisen to call 
for it? Upon all these points we require 
more information. The next paragraph 
is a rather remarkable one. It refers to 
the unhappy murder of Englishmen in 
Greece, and states that the inquiry in- 
stituted by the Greek Government has 
not, ‘‘unhappily, arrived at a termina- 
tion answerable in all respects to My just 
expectations.”” Now, I believe the only 
result of that inquiry has been the in- 
carceration of an Englishman, and that 
upon application being made for his re- 
lease, the Greek Government replied 
that the law must take its course. I 
therefore cannot but think that, so far 
as that affair is concerned, the inquiry 
has not had any very satisfactory conse- 
quence. Her Majesty then states in her 
Speech— ; 

“TI rejoice to acquaint you that my relations 
are, as heretofore, those of friendship and good 


understanding with the Sovereigns and States of 
the civilized world.” 


That is a declaration which I rejoiced to 
hear; but, taking a view of the state of 
things all around, I must think that, 
to say the least, that is a somewhat 
exaggerated statement. The next para- 
graph in the Royal Speech to which I 
shall call attention is one relating to the 
Revenue, and in which Her Majesty 
states—‘‘ The Estimates for the coming 
year will be promptly laid before you,” 
Now, I wish to call attention to a very 
remarkable omission in this paragraph. 
It is rather a singular circumstance, see- 
ing that on scarcely any former occasion 
—and certainly never in a Speech made 
during the Administration of a Cabinet 
whose watch-word is Retrenchment and 
Economy, has there been such an omis- 
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sion. I allude to the fact that there is no 
mention made that the Estimates have 
been framed with a due regard to 
economy. It may be that the Government 
are beginning to see the error of their 
ways, and that the doctrine of retrench- 
ment as interpreted by them is one which 
can never be successfully carried out by 
any Government. With regard tothe Civil 
Service, we all know how retrenchment 
has been carried out in that branch— 
the Departments were supposed to be 
overstocked with clerks, and they were 
reduced accordingly, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gets credit for the great 
decrease of expenditure. Now, what is 
the opinion of the Home Minister as to 
the conduct of public business? He has 
stated in his speech— 

The administrative work of all the Departments 
had been enormously added to; the number of 
Ministers had not been increased, while the busi- 
ness of their offices had been greatly augmented, 
and that was a state of things which, unless some 
remedy was applied, would result in a position of 
great difficulty.” 


If that statement were correct, why had 
there been all that recent casting off of 
clerks? The observation seems rather 
to imply that more clerks, and perhaps 
more Ministers, were necessary; and at 
any rate, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own showing, a position of 
great difficulty may be looked for. Is that 
a proof of the wisdom of indiscriminate 
retrenchment, carried out to satisfy a 
ery rather than from any real necessity ? 
The only resp lt will be, that in the end 
you will have to increase the offices 
again by the addition of more clerks. 
My Lords—TI next come to that very im- 
portant portion of the Speech which 
refers to the subject of the national de- 
fences. I am not going to enter into any 
prophecy as to what the measures of the 
Government will be, or as to what would 
be, in my opinion, the most desirable 
method of proceeding; but of this I am 
certain, that judging from everything 
one hears of, and is able to gather re- 
specting the opinion of the country, that 
it will not be satisfied unless the Go- 
vernment is prepared to deal with the 
subject in a comprehensive manner, so 
as to put the country in a position that 
will make it prepared for any present 
emergency, or for any difficulty that 
may arise in the future; and I am cer- 
tain that any scheme that will put an 
end to such alternative fits between par- 


simony and extravagance as we have 
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lately witnessed will receive the unani- 
mous support of the country. I read in 
the paper the other day a letter written 
by a noble Earl (Earl Russell), in which 
he says that ‘‘Mr. Cardwell’s mission 
was to retrench.’”’ Well, that is no 
doubt true. The right hon. Gentleman 
came into Office with the avowed object 
of retrenchment, and one of the first 
things he did was to cut off 20,000 
men from the Army, and I presume 
about £2,000,000 from the expendi- 
ture. Well, but what took place at 
the end of last Session? Why, Mr. 
Cardwell had to put on 20,000 men. I 
should like to ask him, if I had the op- 
portunity, and as I have not I will ask 
the noble Earl opposite, whether the 
putting on of 20,000 men did not cost 
much more than the taking off of them 
saved; and, moreover, whether the 
20,000 men so put on were not a much 
worse and more useless article than 
those who had been taken off? The 
20,000 men added to the Army at the 
end of last Session must be raw recruits, 
and anyone who knows anything of 
matters connected with the Army must 
know that it will take a long time to 
turn them into efficient troops; and in 
no branch of the Army is the operation 
a slower or more difficult one than in 
that most important branch of the ser- 
vice, the Royal Artillery. It is true that 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Westminster) spoke warmly—as he was 
well entitled to do—of the Volunteers. 
I have not one word to ‘say against 
them; but I think the noble Marquess 
ew rather too highly coloured a pic- 
ture when he said that they were all 
well armed. The noble Marquess’s 
corps may be one of those that has had 
good arms served out to it; but that 
cannot be said of the whole body of the 
Volunteers. 

THe Marquess or WESTMINSTER: 
I stated that they would be well armed 
in the spring. 

Tue Duxse or RICHMOND: That is 
another thing, and I shall be as much 
rejoiced as my noble Friend when that 
is done; but at the present moment 
the whole body of Volunteers are not 
well armed, and I am certain that any 
measures for,the purpose, of rendering 
every portion of the Army efficient 
will -receive the cordial support of the 
country. My Lords, in the paragraph 
relating to the national defences I was 
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very much astonished at the total omis- 
sion of one most important branch of 
our service. From the beginning of 
this Royal Speech to the end, I did 
not hear a single word with respect 
to the condition of the Navy. No one 
will venture to say that in England’s in- 
sular position—with that ‘‘silver streak” 
which divides her from the Continent of 
Europe—her Navy is not a most im- 
portant branch of her defences; and it 
eminently merits attention at the present 
moment, considering the changes that 
recent scientific discoveries have effected. 
Nobody can more sincerely regret than 
I do the serious illness under which 
the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
been and is now suffering; but I should 
like to know from the noble Earl op- 
posite, and I am sure he will tell me, 
who is at the present moment respon- 
sible for the administration of the 
Navy? because the First Lord is ab- 
sent; he has been suffering from ill- 
ness for a long time, and, according to 
report, he is likely to suffer for a consi- 
derable period. I ask, then, who is 
responsible for the administration of the 
Navy; because it must be remembered 
that, from the peculiar constitution of 
the Navy, no Secretary of State can 
administer its affairs, inasmuch as the 
Board of Admiralty is a Board consti- 
tuted by warrant, and no act in connec- 
tion with the Board can be performed by 
any but those mentioned in the warrant. 
I will now ask the attention of your 
Lordships to that part of the Royal 
Speech relating to the Army— 

“The lessons of military experience afforded 

by the present war have,” we are told, “been 
numerous and important. The time appears ap- 
propriate for turning such lessons to account by 
efforts more decisive than heretofore at practical 
improvement.” 
That certainly, my Lords, is not one of 
the lessons which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had in his mind when he 
addressed a large meeting in the North 
of Scotland, and I should be glad to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—according to the Home Secretary, 
one of the most united Governments 
which ever held Office in this country— 
are of one mind on this subject, or 
whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is alone in his opinion as to the 
value and necessity of a standing army. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in a speech 
made after receiving the freedom of the 
burgh of Elgin, said— 
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‘*We have witnessed within the last few days 
the destruction of a most gallant standing army 
by what is not a standing army, but an armed 
nation; and that not altogether by the superior 
qualities of the men, but by the enormous pre- 
ponderance of numbers which the fact of their 
being an armed nation gives them.” 


And this is the lesson the right hon. 
Gentleman draws from these circum- 
stances—‘‘I think I hear in this the 
knell of standing armies.” Do the united 
Cabinet agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that what has occurred on the 
Jontinent is the knell of standing armies, 
and that the lesson we have learnt is that 
standing armies are of no use? I am 
glad to find the Speech from the Throne 
firmer and more energetic—it is, I think, 
more in accordance with the feelings of 
the country than the speeches made 
during the Recess by Members of the 
Cabinet. How, indeed, when the Cabinet 
came together, they could afterwards 
reconcile their differences, and together 
compose such a speech as this, I do not 
know. However, this is their arrange- 
ment—I suppose I may call it a family 
arrangement. I find that other Mem- 


bers of the Government have given 
expression to views similar to those 


enunciated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There have not been many 
speeches by Cabinet Ministers during 
the Recess. The Prime Minister has, 
indeed, been accused of a reticence on 
the subject during the Recess not usual 
to him—creating a wrong impression in 
the minds of foreign nations, that there 
is no such country as this to be found on 
the map of Europe. It is true, indeed, 
that the Home Secretary has dispelled 
that illusion by saying to his constitu- 
ents in Scotland— 


“Tam not one of those who can discover in 
the present state of things any such immediate 
or pressing danger to this country as would lead 
us suddenly to change our system or to rush into 
rash resolutions. Where lies the danger to Eng. 
land? When France was at once a great military 
and naval Power there undoubtedly existed a cer- 
tain amount of danger. But where is the imme- 
diate danger now? Certainly not from France. 
She will have enough to do for many a year to 
come to repair the injury she has received from 
this war. Then, is it from Prussia? How is 
Prussia to transport her army here? How is she 
to reinforce it and supply it? It, therefore, seems 
to me that, while we should wisely turn to account 
the experience we have gained during the last 
weeks, time enough is before us to do so cau- 
tiously.” 


That, my Lords, is not the lesson drawn 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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that the knell of standing armies has 
been sounded. The right hon. Gentle- 
man cautiously proceeds— 

“T am of opinion that though Mr. Cardwell 

may be charged with proceeding slowly” (it is 
something that the right hon. Gentleman admits 
that the Minister for War has been slow) “ in 
creating a great reserve force, he is justified by 
the circumstances in doing so.” 
Well, that, again, is not the view taken 
by the Government in the Speech from 
the Throne, for the paragraph relating 
to the Army concludes by promising 
that— 

“No time will be lost in laying before you a 
Bill for the better regulation of the army and the 
auxiliary land forces of the Crown, and I hardly 
need commend it to your anxious and impartial 
consideration.” 

In reading over, therefore, this exces- 
sively long paragraph in this very long 
Speech, I am quite bewildered, for in 
their individual capacity the Members 
of this very united Cabinet say, and no 
doubt believe, one thing, while in their 
united capacity they put forward pre- 
cisely opposite views. However that may 
be, I feel confident, my Lords, any mea- 
sure which may be proposed to deal 
with the organization of the Army and 
to strengthen the national defences will 
receive from your Lordships patient and 
anxious consideration, in the hope that 
by adopting a really efficient measure 
this country may be enabled to take 
among the nations of the world the posi- 
tion it has always held, and which I 
trust it will continue to hold for cen- 
turies to come. I pass now to less ex- 
citing topics—I mean the various mea- 
sures which Her Majesty’s Government 
recommend us to deal with during the 
Session. They are not few in number, 
and certainly they are important in cha- 
racter. I should have thought, after the 
experience of the past Session, that the 
Government would not have been so 
generous in giving us so large a number 
of measures to deal with. -Last year I 
recollect a late distinguished Member of 
the Cabinet expressing great doubt of 
their being able to carry the measures 
then proposed, and likening one of his 
Colleagues to a man who tries to drive 
six omnibuses abreast through Temple 
Bar. The undertaking of the Govern- 
ment accordingly proved to be impos- 
sible, for out of, I think, 13 measures 
proposed by them I doubt whether more 
than three passed this House—includ- 
ing the Irish Coercion Bill, which was 
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an extra measure, not mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne. I will not 
follow the noble Marquess who moved 
the Address (the Marquess of West- 
minster) in all his remarks upon these 
questions ; but I am bound to notice one 
or two. The noble Marquess wondered 
why my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) did not move for a Committee 
on the University Tests Bill earlier in 
the Session. Why, because the Bill did 
not come up to us earlier in the Session. 
We were told that we ought to take the 
Bill on trust. My noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) thought differ- 
ently, and as soon as he had an oppor- 
tunity he moved for a Committee of In- 
quiry. As to the Ballot, or secret voting, 
I hope your Lordships may not have the 
opportunity of discussing such a mea- 
sure, and I certainly shall not anticipate 
the discussion now. But with regard to 
Lord Palmerston’s argument, that in 
voting an elector exercises a trust, I may 
point out that we have a population of 
30,000,000, while the constituency is not 
above 2,000,000, so that the same argu- 
ment still applies, notwithstanding the 
increased number of voters. I trust this 
will be remembered when we come to 
discuss the measure—if we ever do dis- 
cuss it. The last paragraph in the 
Speech—one of great interest — relates 
to Ireland. When the Government took 
Office their watch-word was Retrench- 
ment, and they were also going to pacify 
Ireland, assuming that they were the only 
body of Gentlemen who could pacify 
Ireland and make the people orderly 
and happy. They were to pass Bills 
dealing with the Church, with the land, 
and with the education of the people of 
Ireland. Well, no doubt they have 
disestablished and disendowed the Irish 
Church—I may almost say they have de- 
stroyed it—and last year they passed a 
Land Bill which has since been described 
by one of their own supporters as 
an Act transferring 70 millions of pro- 
perty from the pockets of the landlords, 
to whom it really belonged, into the 
pockets of the tenantry, to whom it 
never had belonged. I ask, has their 
policy with regard to Ireland realized 
the expectations held out to us? The 
Education Bill remains; but there is to 
be a lull in Irish legislation, and mean- 
while we are told the country is in a 
satisfactory state. Now, I say that, not- 
withstanding all our legislation, Ireland 
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is not in a satisfactory state; and on that 
point I can quote the opinion of a high 
authority—the Lord Lieutenant himself. 
While paying a visit to a noble Relative 
of mine opposite, the Lord Lieutenant 
was met in Mullingar by a body of gen- 
tlemen, who presented a highly compli- 
mentary address, expecting, no doubt, 
to receive a correspondingly cordial re- 
ception. But the Lord Lieutenant, on 
the contrary, told them exactly his opi- 
nion of the state of that part of the 
country. He said— 

“T need not refer to the successful endeavours 
of Her Majesty’s Government to carry out re- 
medial measures for the benefit of Ireland; but 
I am bound to make some remarks, which I do 
with very great pain, on the state of this part of 
the country. While the whole of the country is 
realizing the benefits of a plentiful harvest and 
unusual material prosperity, and while good order 
and freedom from crime prevail generally through- 
out Ireland, this county, and a small district ad- 
joining it, has been an unfortunate exception to 
the general rule. Within a very few weeks two 
most wanton murders have taken place, and other 
outrages have been committed which show that a 
barbarous and lawless spirit is still existing 
among some portion, at all events, of your popu- 
lation. Circumstances connected with these atro- 
cious deeds clearly prove that they are not acts of 
personal revenge against the victim, but are the 
work of an organized and secret society.” 

And he goes on to say that if there was 
not an improvement on this state of 
things, other and more stringent mea- 
sures will be adopted with respect to 
Ireland. Now, my Lords, I should like 
to know what those measures are, or 
whether any such measures are about to 
be introduced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It seems, I may add, to be en- 
tirely forgotten in the Speech from the 
Throne, which, as I have said, is in the 
main contradicted by what fell from the 
Lord Lieutenant, that we are now ruling 
Ireland under one of the most stringent 
Coercion Acts which have ever been 
passed into law. It would, therefore, be 
very extraordinary if that country were 
not in a more peaceable condition than 
she was at the commencement of last 
Session—though I believe the statement 
which was made by the Lord Lieutenant 
to the deputation to which I have referred 
was most inaccurate. Have not, for in- 
stance, threatening letters been con- 
stantly sent to those who were engaged 
in carrying out the law under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament? But 
there is another point to which I wish 
briefly to advert. We are told that the 
Education Bill for Ireland is to be post- 
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poned because that country stands in 
need of a lull after the violent agitation 
of the last two years. Now, I must say 
that the Government have, in my opinion, 
exercised in that respect a very wise dis- 
cretion. But what are the measures 
that are to come after the lull? I think 
we can gather somewhat of the nature of 
those measures from a speech made the 
other day by one Member of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Monsell, the new Post- 
master General, in addressing his con- 
stituents at Rathkeale, in the county of 
Limerick, not very long ago, after having 
met with what seems to have been a 
very enthusiastic reception, stated that— 

“The education question was simply an Irish 
question, and that no greater injustice could be 
inflicted on the Irish people than to force on them 
English and Scotch ideas respecting the way of 
educating their children.” 


Now, it is, I think, unnecessary to enter 
into any details to show what the views 
are which are entertained in Ireland 
upon this question. We are all aware 
that a very eminent Prelate, Cardinal 
Cullen, holds particular views on the 
subject, and coupling those views with 
the statement of the Postmaster General, 
we may form some notion as to the 
system of primary education which they 
would like to see adopted, seeing that, in 
their opinion, it should be in accordance 
with Irish ideas. But Mr. Monsell went 
on to speak on other topics. We all 
know that the Irish Church was dis- 
established and disendowed, if not almost 
entirely destroyed, by recent legislation, 
and that a Land Bill was passed for Ire- 
land which, even in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, was about as 
revolutionary a measure as has received 
the assent of Parliament for many years, 
and which we all thought would be a 
settlement of the question, at all events, 
for along time to come. Mr. Monsell, 
however, intimated, while speaking in 
the highest terms of the Land Bill, 
‘‘that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to supplement it by another mea- 
sure in the course of a couple of years.” 
Now, I must express a hope that Mr. 
Monsell was inaccurate in making that 
statement, although holding, as he does, 
a high position in the Government, I do 
not suppose that he would venture to 
make it unless on what he deemed to be 
sufficient grounds. I trust, however, 
that the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) will be able to-night to assure 
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us that the statement is not quite in 
accordance with the intended policy of 
the Government, and that we are not to 
have another Land Bill in the course of 
two years’ time. There is another sub- 
ject connected with Ireland to which 
I wish to call your Lordships’ attention. 
I have no doubt that a great many of 
your Lordships as well as myself have 
read with feelings of the greatest asto- 
nishment the decision which was lately 
arrived at with respect to the release of 
the Fenian prisoners, a great number of 
whom had been convicted by a jury of 
their countrymen, if not of treason itself, 
at all events of the crime of treason- 
felony, and some of whom had, if I mis- 
take not, capital sentences passed upon 
them, although Her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to commute those sen- 
tences into transportation for life. One, 
if not more, of those, indeed, who were 
pardoned, was in reality something more 
than a political offender, inasmuch as he 
was implicated in the Clerkenwell explo- 
sion, or in the attack on the policemen 
at Manchester. But here, at all events, 
we have men who have been found guilty 
of treason-felony, and some of whom had 
capital sentences passed upon them, who 
have obtained their pardon, after having 
been imprisoned for about three years, 
onthe condition that they gave their words 
not to come back to England or Ireland, 
and that is the mode in which the offence 
of treason-felony is dealt with by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Why, my Lords, 
such a mode of proceeding seems to me to 
be nothing more nor less than holding out 
a premium to those who violate the laws 
of their country. And what is the result 
of this indulgence to the Fenian convicts? 
Why, the very next week one of the most 
important constituencies in Ireland re- 
turned to the British Parliament Mr. 
Martin, who is one of the strongest advo- 
eates for the repeal of the Union. The 
Government, however, were not satisfied 
with releasing the Fenians, and I would 
beg your Lordships’ attention to what I 
am about to say, because the statement 
is so extraordinary that one can scarcely 
believe it to be true. That statement is 
that the Government, when those Fenians 
were released from prison, sent them out 
to Americain one ofthefirst-class steamers 
which ply between the two countries, 
and that each prisoner, in addition to a 
£5 note, received a suit of clothes. I 
fear, my Lords, a great many men who 
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happen to be convicted of minor offences 
in this country, and who, having been 
imprisoned perhaps for robbing a hen 
roost, are obliged to beg their way from 
the place of their imprisonment to their 
homes, will think they have some cause for 
complaint under these circumstances, and 
why persons convicted of treason-felony 
should be treated better than such persons 
as those to: whom I have just referred 
surpasses, I confess, my comprehension. 
Such a course of policy can, I fear, only 
lead to the commission of renewed poli- 
tical offences. I have, I am afraid, too 
long occupied the time of your Lordships 
in touching on the various topics men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne; 
and while I wish especially to guard 
myself from being supposed to approve 
in any way what the Government may 
have done, or may be about to do, I 
hope my noble Friend opposite will be- 
lieve me when I say I sincerely and cor- 
dially concur in the adoption of the Ad- 
dress. I may add that I trust the deli- 
berations of the present Session may be 
such as to convince the world that, how- 
ever much we may differ on questions of 
domestic policy, we are all prepared to 
unite in supporting any measures and 
submitting to any sacrifices calculated 
to promote the dignity and to ensure 
the safety of our common country. 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
shall not trespass on the time of your 
Lordships more than a very few minutes. 
After the speech which has just been 
made by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond) it would be very ungracious 
on my part not to acquiesce in the 
course advocated by my noble Friend at 
the beginning and end of his address— 
that we should not now enter into any 
angry debate, or any serious discussion 
of the more important topics mentioned 
in the gracious Speech from the Throne. 
But before touching on any question 
whatsoever, I wish to be allowed to re- 
peat what the noble Duke has said as to 
the unusual excellence of the speeches 
of the Mover and Seconder of the Ad- 
dress. I thank them on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, and I trust they will permit 
me to compliment them on the ad- 
mirable manner in which they have dis- 
charged their duties on this occasion. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
has complained much of the speeches 
which have been made by Mr. Bruce 
and some other Members of the Cabinet, 
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and of those not made by Mr. Gladstone. 
Now, in replying to the remarks which 
have fallen from my noble Friend on 
that point, I must observe that I have 
been very busily engaged, and that I 
have not, therefore, been able to pay so 
much attention as perhaps I ought to 
have done to the speeches which have 
been delivered in different parts of the 
country during the Recess. But as to the 
speech of myright hon. Friend Mr. Bruce, 
lam perfectly sure that he never intended 
to express any feeling of exultation over 
the misfortunes of France :—if it were so, 
I, for one, cannot concur in that senti- 
ment. I have been in a peculiar way, 
perhaps more so than any of your Lord- 
ships, connected with both France and 
Germany. I have close ties with both 
countries, and I have in both many in- 
timate friends and connections. I have 
the greatest possible respect for the 
character of the Germans, and I shall 
never forget the kindness with which 
my family have for two generations been 
treated in France. Under such circum- 
stances, your Lordships may easily con- 
ceive my personal feelings have been 
excited by the different phases the war 
has assumed in different manners; but 
once having been thought worthy to 
occupy the important Office I now hold 
in Her Majesty’s Government, I have 
considered that in my dealing with both 
countries every personal feeling was to 
be absolutely put aside, and I have con- 
sidered that my strict—and my only duty 
—was, with the assistance of my Col- 
leagues, to carry out what we believed 
to be the wishes of the country in a fair 
and impartial, and I will add a cordial, 
neutrality, even though —as might na- 
turally be expected — that neutrality 
might be deeply resented by both sides. 
I will now answer some of the questions 
put to me by the noble Duke. First of 
all, my noble Friend spoke of the Con- 
ference with respect to the Black Sea 
question, and seemed to complain that 
there was a want of explanation on the 
subject in the Speech from the Throne, 
and to be unable to understand how we 
got into the Conference with the consent 
of the co-signataries of the Treaty of 
1856. The noble Duke alluded to the 
circular of Prince Gortchakoff, and my 
answer to it, and the official corre- 
spondence that ensued. While that 
correspondence was in progress a pro- 
posal was made by Prussia that the 
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matter should be referred to a Con- 
ference, in order to arrive, if possible, 
at a peaceable solution of the question. 
My Lords, we thought it our duty, in 
conjunction with all our other Allies, to 
accept that Conference. We did not, 
however, accept it in the terms in which 
it was proposed—we could not consent 
that the Conference should be held at 
St. Petersburg :—but we did admit that 
it should be entered into provided it was 
done absolutely without any foregone 
conclusion ; and the place of meeting 
was to be—not at our request, or by our 
selection, the selection was made by the 
whole of Europe — at London, as the 
most convenient to all. The noble Duke 
expressed surprise that all the Powers 
should have acquiesced in the Con- 
ference, and yet that France should not 
be represented at it. It was perfectly 
open to France to say—‘‘ This is not the 
time for such a Conference: I will have 
nothing to do with it, and will not be 
present at it.’ But, asa matter of fact, 
she did not hold such language. She 
held with England that the Conference 
was a good thing in itself, and that it 
would be an advantage for France to be 
represented at it. But when the time 
came for sending over a representative 
difficulties arose, and on that account 
we postponed the meeting of the Con- 
ference week after week in order that 
the difficulty might, if possible, be over- 
come. France had a perfect right to 
select one for her representative who 
should be best adapted to state her 
views; but she did not, as the other 
Powers had done, select her representa- 
tives in London. M. Favre, the highest 
representative of the French Govern- 
ment, himself proposed to come; but 
up to this day—and I can perfectly un- 
derstand the honourable reasons which 
have actuated his conduct—he has never 
been able to attend the Conference or to 
name a substitute. Now, the acqui- 
escence of France in the Conference 
having been given, and the Conference 
having been summoned to settle in a 
peaceful way the question which had 
arisen with regard to the Black Sea, 
Turkey, the party most interested, 
though very desirous to have a French 
representative present, preferred, what- 
ever might happen, that there should be 
no delay in proceeding with its delibera- 
tions; and as the Plenipotentiaries of all 
the other Powers—whether more friendly 
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to Russia, to Germany, or to France— 
were ready to enter into friendly and 
amicable discussion, we were of opinion 
that, with the exception of giving some 
delay, it would be absolutely impossible 
that England alone should refuse to join 
in a Conference which had been sum- 
moned by unanimous consent. Accord- 
ingly we met. I cannot explain to you 
what has passed in the Conference, or 
what is likely to result from it, as it is 
not yet finished ; but I think it is no in- 
discretion on my part to say that any 
arrangements we come to will be merely 
indications of what, in hope of the ad- 
hesion of France, we are prepared to 
embody in a Treaty to be signed some 
time after the conclusion of peace. I 
should like to add one word more. On 
the first day that we came into the Con- 
ference, we passed such resolutions with 
regard to the public law of Europe as 
placed me on a friendly footing with 
every Plenipotentiary present, andcleared 
the way for the consideration of such 
arrangements as might be best made by 
the Conference. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond) also asked for some 
details, which it will not be improper for 
me to give, with respect to the difficult 
questions which exist between this coun- 
try and the United States. Our proposal 
was simply this—that a joint Commis- 
sion should be appointed by the two 
countries not to settle, but to consider 
the mode in which the different ques- 
tions in dispute between the Dominion 
and the United States should be best 
placed in a way of settlement. The re- 
joinder to that proposal from the United 
States was that those claims also which 
are commonly, though, indeed, incor- 
rectly, called ‘‘ the Alabama claims ””— 
claims which arose out of the great Ame- 
rican War—should be referred to that 
Commission. We stipulated that in that 
case all the claims of British subjects 
should be so referred; and by common 
consent, in a spirit of mutual respect and 
friendly feeling, both claims being so 
referred, we had great pleasure in adopt- 
ing the arrangement as compatible with 
the honour of both countries and the 
respect due from each to the other. We 
originally proposed that the Commission 
should consist of three members ap- 
pointed by each country; but it being 
the desire of the President of the United 
States that there should be on each side 
five members, so as to represent all the 
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different shades of opinion in that coun- 
try, we concurred in that view. It may 
not be out of place to mention the mem- 
bers appointed on our side. They are 
my noble Colleague the Earl de Grey 
and Ripon, the Lord President of the 
Council, who, although he was only re- 
quested to take the post on Monday last, 
will leave Liverpool the day after to- 
morrow. He will be accompanied from 
this country by only one other Commis- 
sioner, a gentleman of great erudition 
on questions of International Law—Mr. 
Montague Bernard. They will be met 
in the United States by our other Com- 
missioners, who will be our excellent 
diplomatic representative at Washington, 
Sir Edward Thornton, Sir John Mac- 
donald, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
and, as we hope, Sir John Rose, whose 
knowledge of Canada and of the United 
States will make him a valuable member 
of the Commission. Iam sure the noble 
Duke opposite will appreciate the value 
of his services. The Secretary will bea 
gentleman whose services in the same 
capacity to the Neutrality Laws Com- 
mission were found to be most useful— 
Lord Tenterden. As far as we at pre- 
sent know, the Commissioners of the 
United States will be Mr. Fish, Secre- 
tary of State, General Schenck, their 
lately-appointed Minister to this country, 
ex-Judge Neilson, Mr. Williams, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and a gentleman who has lately been 
Attorney General in the United States. 
I can only express a hope that when 
your Lordships see the instructions 
drawn up for the guidance of our Com- 
missioners, which it is impossible for 
us now to produce, you will say that, 
while framed in a friendly spirit, they 
contain nothing in the least derogatory 
from the honour of this country. My 
noble Friend (the Duke of Richmond) 
alluded to an unfortunate vote taken in 
Congress the other day. I regret it. I 
think it is just one of those things that 
will probably be regretted in America 
itself by all who are most qualified to 
form an opinion. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that we should not allow a vote of 
that kind to interfere with any negotia- 
tions for the settlement of the claims in 
question. Certainly this country would 
be a loser if we were once to admit the 
principle that international arrangements 
might be interfered with by foolish 
speeches made, or reckless votes now 
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and then passed in the Legislature of 
either country. I do not know that 
there is any other question of importance 
with reference to Foreign Affairs to which 
I need allude. We shall lay on the 
Table all the Papers—some of them of 
the greatest interest and importance— 
and I have no doubt they will be con- 
sidered and discussed in a fair spirit, and 
with that absolute freedom from party 
feelings which marks the debates on 
foreign affairs in this House. The noble 
Duke talked of the Army, and said he 
would not anticipate the measures which 
the Government were about to bring for- 
ward on the subject; but then he made 
one or two criticisms which were not 
quite correct. He complained that Mr. 
Cardwell, at the beginning of last year, 
disbanded 20,000 men merely to call 
them back again to the Army in the 
autumn. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: I beg 
your pardon. I said that, as a matter of 
economy, it was more costly to disband 
20,000 efficient troops, and then to enlist 
20,000 recruits, than to keep the troops 
you had. I wanted to show that the 
economical plans of the Government 
would not prove so economical in the 
end. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I hope the noble 
Duke will pay attention to the econo- 
mical question, because, although it has 
not found a place in the Royal Speech 
to-day, Her Majesty’s Government have 
not the slightest intention to ignore it; 
and though we think the augmentation 
of the Army will necessarily increase the 
Estimates, we hope, having regard to 
the increased number of men to be 
enlisted into the service, to effect eco- 
nomy by having regard to greater effi- 
ciency. When the noble Duke speaks 
of this reduction of men as a question 
of mere economy, I really can hardly 
understand his reasoning. We have 
brought a very large number of men 
into this country. Reductions were 
made, it is true, in the earlier part of 
the year; but afterwards a state of 
things arose as different as can be pos- 
sibly imagined from what had so long 
existed. Europe was perfectly at peace 
when these reductions were made, and 
when this great war broke out we 
thought it necessary, not to an enor- 
mous extent, but to a certain degree, to 
add to the force of the Army in England. 
The noble Duke said we lost good men 
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and supplied their places with less effi- 
cient ones; but I believe the reverse is 
actually the case, and that out of the 
20,000 got rid of in the first instance 
many were entirely worn out, some had 
come from India, and others were bad 
characters—for, of course, every regiment 
got rid of their worst men and those 
whom it was most desirable to part with. 
By this time I hope the recruits who 
have been taken are equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those whose places they fill up. 
Then the noble Duke made an attack 
upon us because the Volunteers are not 
well armed. To thisI reply that they 
will be well armed with Snider rifles, of 
which 100,000—sufficient for two-thirds 
of the Volunteers—have been already 
furnished, and the rest will be furnished 
very shortly. With regard to the Admi- 
ralty, I think the noble Duke asked me 
who was responsible for the affairs of 
the Department during the absence of 
the First Lord. In reply to that I have 
to say that all the Estimates were pre- 
pared by Mr. Childers. Everything has 
been settled in the usual way, and the 
affairs of the Admiralty are conducted 
exactly in the same manner at this mo- 
ment as they were on former occasions, 
when, for the .sake of a holiday, or in 
consequence of temporary indisposition, 
the First Lord has been away. The 
next question was with regard to Ire- 
land; and the noble Duke tried to dimi- 
nish any feelings of satisfaction which 
we derive from the belief that certain 
remedial measures may have contributed 
to the general contentment of Ireland— 
although, no doubt, most painful excep- 
tions exist in a very small part of Ire- 
land—principally in Westmeath. As 
to what the noble Duke said of the recent 
release of the Fenian prisoners, I may 
remark that in no country have political 
offenders been looked upon exactly in 
the same light as habitual criminals; 
and there is another point to be con- 
sidered — you must take into account 
the effect which severity of punishment 
always has in exciting sympathy for 
political offenders on the part of large 
masses of the community. As to the 
matters of detail referred to by the noble 
Duke, I am not acquainted with them. 
These persons, it should be remembered, 
had been four years in confinement, and 
if they were supplied with clothes that 
surely was not unreasonable. I may 
mention, too, that in all our well-regu- 
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lated gaols the prisoners have the means 
of amassing a certain sum of money by 
their labour in the prison, and, conse- 
quently, they get a small sum to draw 
on their release. The noble Duke, in 
adverting to the different Billsmentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech, very properly 
refrained from discussing them at any 
length, as they cannot be discussed in 
a satisfactory manner until your Lord- 
ships are acquainted with their provi- 
sions. I repeat, I think the noble Duke 
exercised sound judgment in abstaining 
from angry discussions on the first day 
of the Session, and I am much gratified 
at the graceful compliment he paid to 
Her Majesty, whom we were all so glad 
to see among us again — though, of 
course, I am aware of his warning, that 
we must not reckon on any lengthened 
armistice with regard to what we have 
done or are going to do in the present 
Session. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
that one of the most important topics 
which could engage the attention of 
Parliament was the condition of the 
Navy. It was only by her Navy that 
this country could be defended, and it 
was of the utmost importance that the 
Navy should be maintained in a state 
of thorough efficiency. We ought to 
have a perfect service for the transport 
of troops on any sudden emergency, and 
especial care should be taken that all 
our coal depots should be well defended, 
for coals formed the strength of modern 
navies. These were important subjects, 
which demanded the most careful con- 
sideration at the hands of their Lord- 
ships and of Her Majesty’s Government. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


THE CITIAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES 
OF THIS HOUSE. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise with very great pleasure to make a 
Motion which I have made for now a 
considerable number of years following, 
although I am sorry to say the pleasure 
is not at the present moment altogether 
unmixed. Your Lordships are aware 
that Lord Redesdale has been very se- 
riously indisposed; but I have had a 
communication from him this afternoon 
which is of a more favourable character. 
I am sure that the proposition I have 
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to make for the re-appointment of so 
esteemed a Member of this House, who 
has so ably performed the duties of 
Chairman of Committees, will be at once 
agreed to. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND: I have 
very great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion of the noble Earl. I am glad 
to hear that my noble Friend is so much 
better, and I hope before long he will 
be able to fill the Chair with the same 
ability which has hitherto so much dis- 
tinguished him. 


Appointed, nemine dissentiente, to take 
the chair in all Committees of this House 
for this Session. 


CoMMITTEE FoR PrivitecEs — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS— 
Appointed. 


AprEaL CommitreEe—Appointed. 


Tlouse adjourned at Eight o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 9th February, 1871. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


A Message from Her Majesty, by Sir 
Augustus Clifford, Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod— 


‘‘Mr. SPEAKER, 


“The QuEEN commands this Honour- 
able House to attend Her Majesty imme- 
diately, in the House of Peers.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, with the 
House, went up to attend Her Majesty :— 
And having returned ;— 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. SpEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had issued Warrants for New 
Writs, for Surrey (Western Division’, ». 
John Ivatt Briscoe, esquire, deceased ; 
for Shrewsbury, v. William James Cle- 
ment, esquire, deceased; for Surrey 


(Middle Division), v. Hon. William 
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Brodrick, now Viscount Middleton ; for 
Colchester, v. John Gurdon Rebow, 
esquire, deceased ; for Newport (Isle of 
Wight), v. Charles Wykeham Martin, 
esquire, deceased ; for Meath County, v. 
Matthew Elias Corbally, esquire, de- 
ceased; for Durham City, v. Robert 
Davison, esquire, Judge Advocate; for 
Newry, v. William Kirk, esquire, de- 
ceased ; for Limerick County, v. Right 
Hon. William Monsell, Postmaster Ge- 
neral; for Norfolk (Western Division), 
v. Hon. Thomas De Grey, now Lord 
Walsingham. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Right Hon. William Monsell, for 
Limerick County; Charles Cavendish 
Clifford, esquire, for Newport (Isle 
of Wight); Sir Dominic D. Corrigan, 
baronet, for Dublin City; Lee Steere, 
esquire, for Surrey (Western Division) ; 
Viscount Newry, for Newry; Douglas 
Straight, esquire, for Shrewsbury; Sir 
Richard Baggally, for Surrey (Middle 
Division); John Robert Davison, esquire, 
for Durham City ; Alexander Learmonth, 
esquire, for Colchester ; George William 
Pierrepoint Bentinck, esquire, for Nor- 
folk (Western Division); Sir Robert 
Collier, for Plymouth. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For Galway County, v. Hubert De 
Burgh Canning, commonly called Vis- 
count Burke, Chiltern Hundreds; for 
York City, v. Joshua Proctor Brown 
Westhead, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead; for Ripon City, v. John Hay, 
commonly called Lord John Hay, Chil- 
tern Hundreds. 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
Bill “ for the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,’’ read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH FROM THE 
THRONE. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, That this 
House has, this day, attended Her Ma- 
jesty in the House of Peers, when Her 
Majesty was pleased to make, by Her 
Chancellor, a most gracious Speech from 
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the Throne to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; of which, Mr. Speaker said, he 
had, for greater accuracy, obtained a 
Copy :— 


And Mr. Speaker read it to the House’ 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON HER 
MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Mr. J. G. C. HAMILTON: Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, the House must, I am 
sure, be impatient to hear the great 
events which have happened in Europe 
since it last met, and their effect on the 
policy of this country, discussed by those 
in whose opinions it is in the habit of 
placing confidence. I can only suppose 
that it is a wish to pay a compliment to 
the country to which I belong, and the 
constituency which I represent, which 
has led to my being entrusted with my 
present honourable duty. In fulfilling 
that duty, I feel that I have every 
reason to appeal to the forbearance 
which the House always shows to those 
who are not in the habit of address- 
ing it. 

In proposing that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty in answer 
to the gracious Speech which she has 
been pleased this day to deliver from 
the Throne, I am sure I express the 
feeling of this House when I say that 
the presence of Her Majesty in person 
has been a great gratification to Her 
Parliament and people, and has added 
lustre to the opening of our Session. 

The announcement which Her Majesty 
has been pleased to make of the ap- 
proaching marriage of Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louise must have been 
received by this House with the deepest 
interest, as it is an alliance so likely to 
promote the happiness of one of the 
Royal Family, and bind it still more 
closely to the hearts of the people. The 
presence of members of the Royal House 
in these islands can but add to the loyalty 
of theirinhabitants; and [think we, forour 
part, have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves when they have no home but 
this country, when here are their plea- 
sures, here are all their interests, and 
that thus they are made one with the 
nation in sympathy and feeling. 

That portion of Her Majesty’s Speech 
which relates to our foreign policy speaks 
of a most momentous period. Though 
measured only by a few months, events 
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have occurred in it which may influence 
the history of this world for ages to come. 
Two nations, both our allies, both of 
whose rulers have sometimes given us 
cause to regret their policy, but still 
more often to sympathize with it, have 
struggled for the mastery. They have 
fought until there can have been but 
one feeling amongst us, of heartsoreness 
at the terrible carnage. It is not so 
much when one thinks of those who 
have died a soldier’s death, fighting for 
their country ; but when we think of the 
widowed wives, the starving children, 
the burnt homes, one cannot but wonder 
whether the maxims of ourcommon Chris- 
tianity have not been utterly forgotten. 
There is now a lull in the storm—God 
grant that it may be a sign of the end. 
Let us hope that the victors may show 
that magnanimity which is sure to be its 
own reward ; let us hope, also, that when 
our sister Assembly across the Channel 
meets, under far different circumstances 
to those in which we meet to-day, pro- 
posals of peace will be laid before it 
which it may honourably adopt, and that 
the peace so concluded will be both im- 
mediate and lasting. 

We are informed, Sir, that during 
the Recess Her Majesty’s Government 
have followed the policy which was an- 
nounced in the Speech at the close of 
last Session—that they have done their 
best to maintain the rights and strictly 
perform the difficult duties of neutrality, 
and that they have endeavoured to pre- 
vent an enlargement of the area of the 
war. They have also watched anxi- 
ously for an opportunity of procuring 
peace, and with that view have endea- 
voured to bring the combatants into 
communication. I sincerely hope that 
peace will result from their action. 
When, however, we see a war waged so 
fiercely as the present one, when not 
only two Governments but two nations 
are determined, the one to claim a large 
cession of territory, of which the other is 
equally determined not to yield one 
inch, the interference of neutrals be- 
comes absolutely impossible. My own 
opinion on this point is a most decided 
one; I believe that at no period in this 
war would it have been possible for this 
country to interfere actively either on 
one side or the other. Granting this, 
it would, I think, have been beneath our 
dignity to offer remonstrances which 
might not have been received, and which 
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could scarcely have been compatible 
with the neutrality which we = 
In the interest of civilization also it was 
our duty to do our best to limit the area 
of the war as much as possible, and any 
active interference on our part would 
have had an exactly contrary effect. The 
position of neutrals must have been felt 
as irksome by many; but I think this 
might have been prophesied, and is seen 
in every situation of life. When a con- 
test is going on, those who by conviction 
are neutrals feel prompted, some from 

‘ generosity of disposition, others from the 
mere love of fighting, to take part in the 
fray. The combatants themselves, espe- 
cially the weaker one, naturally appeal 
for help to the bystanders. The result is 
that neutrals, however justified in their 
neutrality, must expect to be blamed, 
certainly by some amongst themselves, 
and by one or both of the combatants. 
The time, however, Sir, has, I hope, now 
arrived when it will be possible for us to 
interfere actively in the hope of procuring 
peace; and if we are successful, I hope 
the peace will be a lasting one—not a 
mere patched-up agreement, but a peace 
which will restore tranquillity to Europe. 
The negotiations will be arduous, all 
the more so that France has hardly yet 
decided who is to have a right to speak 
in her name. 

Her Majesty expresses her regret that 
she has been unable formally to accredit 
her Ambassador to the Government of 
Defence; but to lay too much stress on 
this point would, I think, be unwise, as 
it would imply that this country had a 
claim to control the choice by another 
country of its own Government—a claim 
which I believe we should most certainly 
repudiate. The Government have al- 
ways, I believe, been ready to treat with 
the French nation by whoever it might 
be represented. 

Her Majesty has congratulated the 
King of Prussia on his acceptance of 
the title of Emperor of Germany—a title 
testifying to the greatness and impor- 
tance of his kingdom. I hope he will 
be led to think that greatness sufficient, 
without making an addition to it, to 
guarantee him against foreign aggres- 
sion. 

Communications from different foreign 
Powers have led to the holding of a 
Conference, which is now sitting. 
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Generosity to a great nation, must, I 
think, be a sufficient reason for wishing 
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that France should be represented at it. 
No agreement come to without her know- 
ledge and concurrence, could, I think, 
possibly be permanent. So far as we 
ourselves are concerned, I believe we 
may feel confident that the Government 
and the noble Earl who holds the seals 
of the Foreign Office will act as is his 
wont in a manner both courteous and 
dignified, and at the same time jealous 
of the honour of his country. I hope 
and believe the result of the Conference 
will be to uphold the performance of 
their duties by contracting Powers, and 
show that treaties are not made to be 
broken. 

I am sure it is the wish of the country 
and of this House that our relations with 
America should be satisfactory. Ques- 
tions have arisen between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada on 
different subjects. They relate prin- 
cipally to matters of detail, and a Com- 
mission has been appointed to which 
they as well as the Alabama question 
will be referred. I hope the result will 
be a satisfactory settlement. 

This country has always taken such 
interest in, and has made so many sacri- 
fices for Spain, that we must, I am sure, 
rejoice in the prospect of her having a 
stable Government under a member of 
the House of Savoy. 

The House will scarcely be surprised 
to hear that the inquiry into the out- 
rages in Greece by its Government and 
tribunals has not been carried on in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. The 
melancholy events which took place last 
year give this country every right to 
insist that even-handed justice should be 
done. 

The Chinese Government have shown 
every wish to give satisfaction for the 
outrages which were committed in one 
of their cities. It is a proof of our 
improved relations that this is likely to 
be secured by diplomatic action alone. 

The House will have been glad to 
learn from the Royal Speech that, not- 
withstanding the frightful war that has 
been raging in Europe, our own relations 
with foreign Powers are satisfactory. 
Papers on the subjects to which I have 
referred will be laid before the House. 

The condition of trade and industry 
is, with the exceptions which are within 
the personal knowledge of hon. Members, 
satisfactory, and consequently the Re- 
venue is flourishing. In the present 
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state of affairs, however, we must look 
for larger Estimates. 

There is much in the subjects to which 
I have attempted to draw your attention 
which reminds me of an old proverb, 
which I only allude to because I saw it 
paraphrased the other day by the Prime 
Minister of one of the neutral Powers. 
He said that—‘‘To secure peace we 
should be prepared to ward off aggres- 
sion.” I believe Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will endeavour to be so prepared ; 
but this will involve great military re- 
form and probably increase of expendi- 
ture. The armies of Europe are no 
longer collections of armed men selected 
for the defence of their country, and 
which before acting offensively must be 
increased in number and organized for 
the field. If this were so now, our old 
plan of Ministers coming down to this 
House in the time of danger, and asking 
for their 20,000, 50,000, or 100,000 men, 
and power to call out the Militia, might 
be sufficient. They are, on the contrary, 
armed nations, ready, at a moment’s no- 
tice, to defend themselves, or what affects 
us more closely, to strike a blow whilst 
the word which provokes it is scarce 
spoken. Whole classes amongst them 
devote their lives to the science of war. 
Every requirement of the State, learning, 
trade and manufactures, are made to 
give way to the one object of having 
an overwhelming army. In our insular 
position and with our great naval power, 
it is, I hope and believe, unnecessary for 
us to follow their ruinous example. The 
House will, however, I believe, agree 
with Her Majesty’s Speech that the 
lessons of military experience afforded 
by the present war are numerous and 
important. We have seen, I think, that 
young soldiers are as good or better 
than old soldiers ; that well-drilled men 
dismissed to their homes and called out 
again when required are not only cheap 
but efficient soldiers ; that it is absolutely 
necessary for officers to devote themselves 
more than they have been in the habit 
of doing to the science of their profes- 
sion; and that it is too late to organize 
an army when war has already broken 
out. When war was declared in July 
last France had to bring her soldiers 
from one corner of the country to an- 
other to join their regiments; the stores 
from another corner and the officers 
from another; all according to orders, 
sent to each from the War Office. In 
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Germany, on the contrary, so soon as 
its army was mobilized, drilled men, 
who had returned to their homes, went 
to the nearest town where arms and 
stores were ready for them, and well- 
trained officers ready to enrol them ac- 
cording to a pre-arranged system, and, 
so soon as they had been organized, to 
constitute them into an army. And all 
this was done by a Government which 
is acknowledged to be the most eco- 
nomical in the world. How different are 
the facts in this country! We have a 
regular Army under its own officers, 
pensioners under theirs, Militia under 
one command when embodied, and an- 
other when disembodied, with Yeomanry 
and Volunteers partly under the War 
Office and partly not, and all these have 
no connecting link between them ex- 
cept one solitary Staff officer, who has 
to look after some 20,000 men, and he 
did not exist a year ago. Though we 
have, I believe, 400,000 men or more in 
the country, what can they do with such 
an organization. To take an instance of 
the present state of things. Supposing 
there happened to be in a country town 
10 disembodied Militia sergeants on full 
pay doing nothing, and in the same 
town a detachment of regular soldiers, 
recruits, or some Volunteers in urgent 
need of drill and instruction, no human 
being that I can find out could order 
those sergeants to give that instruc- 
tion. I will only add that whilst other 
nations have made their armiesmore and 
more local, we have made ours less so. 

I am no preacher of panic; on the 
contrary, I think that the alternate fits 
of over-confidence and terror to which 
this country is a victim are a disgrace 
to it. But I believe that great reforms 
are only made amongst us when the 
public attention and interest are excited. 
This is now the case; let us therefore go 
thoroughly into the question and get the 
efficient army we most undoubtedly pay 
for. Holding these views, I am glad to 
see it stated that a Bill is to be intro- 
duced for the better regulation of the 
Army and the auxiliary Land Forces of 
the Crown. 

I regret that I should have taken up 
so much of the time of the House on 
these subjects, which, I hope, will not 
occupy a proportionate portion of the 
Session, and that time will be found to 
om the important measures of domestic 

egislation promised in the Speech. 
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The University Tests Bill stands first, 
and will, I hope, become law. During 
the last two Sessions so much time has 
been occupied by Irish legislation that 
the House must be glad to find that the 
state of that island shows a gratifying 
contrast with its state in the preceding 
winter, with, I am sorry to say, some 
partial and painful exceptions. The al- 
teration of the status of the Church there 
renders an Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ab- 
solutely necessary. So much of the pros- 
perity of this country depends on the 
existence of good feeling between em- 
ployer and employed, that the House 
will be glad to see that the Government 
intends to deal with the question of 
Trades Unions. There is another Bill— 
the Mines Regulation Bill — which I 
should have liked to see mentioned, but 
which I am glad to hear is not forgotten. 
The Courts of Justice Bill will make an 
important improvement in the Appeal 
Courts of England. A Local Burdens 
Bill is to be introduced. The patience 
with which local taxation is borne, com- 
pared to the impatience to Imperial taxa- 
tion, has always been a wonder to me. 
Now that the Government have taken 
the subject up, I trust they may be able 
to devise some plan by which local rates 
may be better managed, and some relief 
may be afforded. The Bill on secret voting 
will introduce an important reform into 
the machinery of our representation ; and 
the Licensing Bill will be looked forward 
to with great interest. In one of the 
last paragraphs of the Speech it is truly 
said that an Education Bill is anxiously 
looked for in Scotland. It is many, many 
years ago since a Scotch Education Bill 
first appeared on the Table of this House, 
and many others have succeeded it; 
though some have been very near it, 
none have become law. I can only hope 
that Scotland may be rewarded by now 
getting an Education Bill that may be 
all the better for the delay. I trust the 
House will excuse me for suggesting the 
possibility that a few hours before mid- 
night and even before Easter may be 
given to this and other Scotch Bills 
which are urgently required. 

It only remains for me, Sir, to thank 
the House most sincerely for the kind- 
ness with which it has received what I 
have said; and before reading the Ad- 
dress—which I have endeavoured, how- 
ever feebly, to induce them to adopt—I 
will express my belief that if the mea- 
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sures proposed in it are adopted, and 
the policy suggested in it is followed, 
it will tend to the good government of 
our country at home, and to the security 
of our honour abroad. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving— 


Her Majesty on 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to convey the thanks of this House for 
Iler Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech delivered 
to both Houses of Parliament : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that in accordance with Her Majesty’s promise 
to pay constant attention to the subject of neutral 
obligations, Her Majesty has maintained the rights 
and strictly discharged the duties of neutrality 
during the war unhappily prevailing between 
France and Germany, which we trust, with Her 
Majesty, may, under the influence of moderation 
and forethought in the councils of both parties, 
shortly be terminated : 

“To thank Her Majesty for endeavouring to 
prevent the enlargement of the area of the war, 
and to contribute to the restoration of an honour- 
able peace, and to assure Her Majesty that we 
rejoice that the sphere of the war has not been 
extended beyond the two countries originally en- 
gaged : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that She has forborne from whatever might 
have been construed as gratuitous or unwarranted 
interference between parties, neither of whom had 
shown a readiness to propose terms of accommo- 
dation, such as to bear promise of acceptance by 
the other; and that She has been enabled, on 
more than one occasion, to contribute towards 
placing the Representatives of the two contending 
countries in confidential communication ; though, 
unfortunately, until famine compelled the surren- 
der of Paris, without any further result : 


“ Humbly to unite with Her Majesty in praying 
that the suspension in the constant accumulation 
on both sides of human suffering, which has been 
brought about by the Armistice now being em- 
ployed for the Convocation of an Assembly in 
France, may result in a peace compatible, for the 
two great and brave nations involved, with secu- 
curity and with honour, and likely therefore to 
command the approval of Europe, and to give 
reasonable hopes of a long duration : 

“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that, though She has been unable to accredit 
Her Ambassador in a formal manner to the Go- 
vernment of Defence, which has subsisted in 
France since the Revolution of September, neither 
the harmony nor the efficiency of the correspond- 
ence of the two States has been in the smallest 
degree impaired ; 
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“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that She has offered Her congratulations to 
the King of Prussia on his acceptance of the title 
of Emperor of Germany at the instance of the 
chief authorities of the nation, and to assure Her 
Majesty that, with Her, we trust that this event, 
which bears testimony to the solidity and inde- 
pendence of Germany, may be found conducive to 
the stability of the European system : 

“To thank Her Majesty for endeavouring, in 
correspondence with other Powers of Europe, to 
uphold the sanctity of Treaties, and to remove 
any misapprehension as to the binding character 
of their obligations ; and to assure Her Majesty 
that, with Her, we confidently trust that the re- 
sult of the deliberations of the Conference (which 
it was agreed by the Powers, co-signatories of the 
Treaty of 1856, should meet in London, and 
which has now been for some time engaged in its 
labours), may be to uphold both the principles of 
public right and the general policy of the Treaty, 
and at the same time, by the revision of some of 
its conditions in a fair and conciliatory spirit, to 
exhibit a cordial co-operation among the Powers 
with regard to the Levant : 

“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we share 
in Her regret that Her earnest efforts have failed 
to procure the presence at the Conference of any 
representative of France, which was one of the 
chief parties to the Treaty of 1856, and which 
must ever be regarded as a principal and indis- 
pensable Member of the Commonwealth of 
Europe : 

‘‘ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that She has engaged in amicable communica- 
tions with the President of the United States for 
the settlement of the several questions of import- 
ance which are not yet adjusted between the 
United States and the territories and people of 
British North America; and that She has sug- 
gested the appointment of a joint Commission, 
and agreed to the proposal of the President that 
this Commission shall be authorized at the same 
time, and in the same manner, to resume the con- 
sideration of the American Claims growing out 
of the circumstances of the late war: 

“To concur with Her Majesty in hoping that 
the establishment of a Prince of the House of 
Savoy on the Throne of Spain, by the free choice 
of the popularly-elected representatives of the 
Spanish nation, will insure for a country, which 
has passed with so much temperance and self- 
control through a prolonged and trying crisis, the 
blessings of a stable Government : 

“ To join with Her Majesty in regretting that 
the inquiry which was instituted by the Govern- 
ment of Greece into the history of the shocking 
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murders perpetrated last spring at Dilessi has not 
reached a termination answerable in all respects 
to Her Majesty’s just expectations; and to thank 
Her Majesty for Her promise not to desist from 
Her endeavours to secure the complete attain- 
ment of the objects of the inquiry : 


Gracious Speech. 


“To assure Her Majesty that we learn with 
pleasure that the anxiety, which the massacre at 
Tien-tsin on the 21st of June last called forth, 
has happily been dispelled, and that it has been 
Her Majesty’s earnest endeavour to provide for 
the security of Her subjects and their trade in 
those remote quarters, while recognizing the 
Chinese Government as entitled to be dealt with 
in its relations with this Country in a conciliatory 
and forbearing spirit : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that, during these critical times, Her relations are 
as heretofore, those of friendship and good under- 
standing with the Sovereigns and States of the 
civilized world; and for directing that Papers 
illustrative of the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in relation to the several matters on 
which She has touched, should be duly laid be- 
fore us : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that She has approved of a marriage between 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 
and to assure Her Majesty that we trust that 
this union may be prosperous and happy: 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for acquaint- 
ing us that the Revenue of the Country flourishes, 
and that the condition of trade and industry is on 
the whole satisfactory ; and for directing that the 
Estimates for the coming year should be promptly 
laid before us : 

“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that in review- 
ing the important lessons of military experience 
afforded by the present war, and in endeavouring 
to turn such lessons to account by efforts more 
decisive than heretofore at practical improvement, 
we shall not fail to bear in mind the special fea- 
tures in the position of this Country, so favourable 
to the freedom and security of the people ; and if 
the changes from a less to a more effective and 
elastic system of defensive military preparation 
shall be found to involve, at least for a time, an 
increase of various charges, that we shall not 
grudge the cost so long as we are satisfied that 
the end is important and the means judicious : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we shall give 
our anxious and impartial consideration to the 
Bill for the better regulation of the Army and the 
auxiliary Land Forces of the Crown, which She 
has directed should be laid before us, as well as to 
the work of general improvement in our domestic 
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legislation, including the several measures brought 
before us during the last Session of Parliament, 
but which the time remaining at our disposal, 
after we had dealt with the principal subjects of 
the year, was not found sufficient to carry to a 
final issue : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the inquiry made by a Committee of this House 
into the question of Secret Voting is now com- 
plete, and that a measure on that subject will be 
placed before us on an early day ; and to join with 
Her Majesty in trusting that the question of 
Primary Education in Scotland may this year be 
adjusted by the enactment of a just and effective 
Law: 


“‘Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the condition of Ireland with reference to 
agrarian crime has, in general, afforded a gratify- 
ing contrast with the state of that island in the 
preceding winter, although there have been painful, 
but very partial, exceptions : 


“ Humbly to concur with Her Majesty in think- 
ing that after the great measures of the two last 
Sessions which have so recently passed into opera- 
tion, and which involve such direct and pressing 
claims on the attention of all classes of the com- 
munity, a period of calm is to be desired ; and 
to join with Her Majesty in considering it wise 
to refrain from the discussion of any political 
question likely to become the subject of new 
and serious controversy in that country : 


“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we fer- 
vently join in Her Majesty’s prayer that all our 
designs may receive the favour and aid of the 
Most High. 


Mr. MORLEY: Sir, I rise to second 
the Motion for an Address in Answer to 
the Speech from the Throne; and I 
also must ask for the forbearance of the 
House while I briefly perform that duty. 
I share in the general pleasure expe- 
rienced by the presence of Her Majesty 
in opening the Session, and I am sure 
that the terms in which my hon. Friend 
the Mover of the Address referred to 
that presence will be responded to by 
every Member of the House, and will be 
accepted throughout the country. I feel 
convinced that the more Her Majesty 
shows herself among her people the 
more thoroughly will affection towards 
the Throne be rooted among her sub- 
jects. 

Sir, the House has assembled at a 
solemn crisis, when, in the words of the 
Royal Speech,— 
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“The ravages of the war may be renewed, after 
but a few days more, unless moderation and fore- 
thought, prevailing over impediments, shall sway 
the councils of both the parties, whose well-being 
is so vitally concerned.” 


At such a moment I desire to abstain 
from uttering a word which might be likely 
to interfere with that unanimity which is 
so desirable in approaching the Throno 
on the first night of the Session. I believe 
that the conviction exists throughout the 
country that the Government has per- 
formed the promise they gave at the 
close of last Session, and that constant 
attention has been paid to the subject of 
our neutral obligations, and that they 
have employed their best endeavours to 
prevent the enlargement of the area of 
the war. My conviction is that the exer- 
tions of the Government in that direction 
have sent a feeling of thankfulness and 
a sense of security into thousands of 
homes throughout this country, and that 
we have been pursuing our commercial 
and other engagements in the conviction 
that the Government was keeping tho 
country out of complications with the tre- 
mendous conflict which has been raging 
on the Continent; and I am sure that 
all will join in the prayer that the present 
suspension of hostilities may result in a 
peace compatible with the honour of the 
two great and brave nations which have 
been involved in strife. 

The paragraph in the Speech which 
gives expression to a hope that the result 
of the Conference which has assembled 
with regard to the Treaty of 1856 will 
be— 

“ To uphold both the principles of public right 
and the general policy of the ‘Treaty, and, at the 
same time, by the revision of some of its condi- 
tions in a fair and conciliatory spirit, to exhibit a 
cordial co-operation among the Powers with re- 
gard to the Levant,” 


Her Majesty on 


will, I believe, receive a hearty accept- 
ance in every quarter. We must all 
greatly regret the absence of any repre- 
sentative of France from the Conference ; 
but we must, at the same time, confess 
that for that absence France is not re- 
sponsible. 

I cannot pass the reference to the mis- 
understanding between this country and 
America without some notice. It would, 


I believe, be difficult to overrate the im- 
portance attached out of doors to the 
desire that all matters in dispute between 
this country and the United States should 
be settled on terms fair and reasonable, 
and.that an end should thus be put 
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to the misunderstanding which has so 
long existed. There is abundant evi- 
dence that among the native Americans 
there exists a feeling of strong affec- 
tion towards the “old country,’’ and 
that the continued hostility which has 
been exhibited towards this country is 
chiefly confined to those of alien birth. 
I confess myself to be one of those who 
believe mistakes to have been made on 
both sides, and that it is due to ourselves, 
as well as to our Transatlantic kinsmen, 
that we should show a disposition to 
make amends for any injury we may 
have done them, if any such can be 
shown to have arisen from intention 
or from our default. There can be 
nothing unworthy or undignified in 
showing a desire to avert even the pros- 
pect of a suicidal war, or in placing two 
great nations, allied by race and lan- 
guage and by sympathy, on those terms 
of uninterrupted amity, which every 
Member of this House must desire to 
see established. It may even be re- 
garded as a subject of congratulation 
that the dispute as to the Fisheries is so 
pressing as to have led to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, by which, on the 
invitation of the President of the United 
States, all matters in dispute between 
the two countries may be considered and 
disposed of. 

I cannot leave the subject of Foreign 
Affairs without turning to the other side 
of the picture, and asking whether no- 
thing can be done to lead to the estab- 
lishment of some international tribunal, 
to which might be referred misunder- 
standings between one country and ano- 
ther, which, although serious in their 
results, are generally trifling in their 
origin. I should be glad to know, too, 
whether we cannot do something that 
might lead to a system of general dis- 
armament, by which a constant source of 
danger would be at once removed, so 
that we might all breathe more freely, 
and not be continually exposed to the 
danger of witnessing or being engaged 
in conflicts and slaughter, against which 
our civilization so strongly revolts. Our 
commerce, our civilization, and, above all, 
our Christianity alike protest against the 
enormous wickedness and inhumanity of 
war. It may be Utopian, in face of the 
war now raging on the Continent, to 
hope that the common.sense of the world 
will ever be strong enough to adopt such 
a plan of settling the disputes of nations; 
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but I speak under the influence of 
the agony and desolation to which the 
people of France have lately been sub- 
jected, and I cannot help pressing the 
subject on the attention of the Leaders on 
both sides of the House, and I believe all 
will agree that some attempt at least 
should be made in this direction. 

I join most heartily with my hon. 
Friend (the Mover) in his congratulations 
on the approaching Royal marriage. I 
think it a matter of national congratu- 
lation that Her Majesty should, by sanc- 
tioning the marriage between a daughter 
of the Royal House and one of her dis- 
tinguished subjects, have cast aside a 
custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance, and that Her Ma- 
jesty, by approving a marriage dictated 
by the heart’s affections rather than by 
reasons of State expediency, should add 
another example in the Royal Family of 
domestic happiness and virtue. 

With reference to the condition of our 
trade and industry, I believe: that the 
great industries of this country were at 
no time better employed since the panic 
of 1866 than they are at this moment, 
although the effects of that panic have 
since that time hung over us like the 
poison of the Upas tree. No doubt the 
profits of trade have not been so large 
as in former years; but we have, during 
the past year, done a very considerable 
trade, and with some few exceptions the 
commerce of the country has been satis- 
factory. The Returns of the Board of 
Trade show that our exports during the 
11 months ending 30th November last, 
exceeded those of 1868 by £18,000,000, 
and those of 1869 by £8,000,000, not- 
withstanding the interruption of our 
large transactions by the war between 
France and Germany ; in the case of Ger- 
many showing a falling off of £3,000,000. 

At the same time, while it is satisfac- 
tory to know that trade is prosperous 
and that there is a larger amount of 
employment in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts than has been the case since the 
panic of 1866, there is a melancholy re- 
verse to the picture, and it seems that 
there are large portions of our popula- 
tion who have sunk into a state of chronic 
and apparently hopeless misery. Still, 
it is the opinion of those connected with 
the Poor Law that we are at last really 
turning the corner with regard to the 
condition of our very poor, and that our 
prospects are undeniably more hopeful 
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than they have been for a long period. 
This subject is one which deserves, and 
no doubt will receive, the attention of 
the House ; for with constant occupation 
for our workpeople, there is always a 
class, large in number, barely existing, 
and almost always at starvation point. 
The subject is one which requires to 
be dealt with, and I earnestly recom- 
mend it to both sides of the House as a 
question, the solution of which would be 
most beneficial, why such a painful and 
dangerous state of things should exist. 
Should inquiry be determined upon I 
shall be most glad to give my zealous 
co-operation. 

With regard to military matters, I am 
only a learner. I can only repeat what 
I hear in all quarters—and it is a con- 
viction I personally share—that the effi- 
ciency of our Army does not correspond 
with its cost; and that as to both officers 
and men promotion ought to be se- 
cured by merit and not by money or 
favour. I trust that the House will not 
deal with the question in any feeling of 
panic, and be tempted under the influ- 
ence of such a feeling to indulge in any 
large expenditure. Above all, if we have 
an increase in the Estimates we ought 
to take care to receive at the same time 
a guarantee that there shall be a cor- 
responding increase of efficiency. If we 
must have soldiers let us have real sol- 
diers, and the British taxpayer will not 
object to pay for them. But the House 
should bear in mind that it is very 
possible to have increased Estimates 
without increased efficiency. 

I will now venture, with all earnest- 
ness, to appeal to Members on the other 
side of the House to assist in a settle- 
ment of the long-vexed question with 
regard to University Tests. There has 
never been less bitterness with reference 
to this controversy than now, and the 
moment is therefore, in my belief, one 
peculiarly suitable for arriving once and 
for ever at a final settlement of the 
question. The tests are most felt among 
the great middle class of the country. 
The middle class, in which the great 
strength of Dissent lies, has been rising 
in wealth and social influence for years 
past, and they appeal confidently to the 
Legislature to give them, on fair and 
equal terms, that higher cultivation 
which they feel they need, and which 
they know well enough how to employ, 
if the opportunity for its acquirement 
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were afforded them. It is only re- 
cently that I witnessed the reception 
given in the Senate House of Cambridge 
to Mr. Hopkinson, the Senior Wrangler, 
who has since become Smith’s Prizeman, 
and who, because he has a conscience, 
is unable to avail himself of the prizes 
which are invariably offered by his Uni- ° 
versity to those who secure his position. 
What the Dissenters desire are terms of 
equality, and it is with these terms alone 
that they will be satisfied. The fountain 
is large enough both for those who are 
now receiving from it and those who 
desire to receive; it is large enough 
for the whole nation. "When these tests 
were first instituted there was scarcely 
a Dissenting place of worship in exist- 
ence. There are now 20,000 Dis- 
senting chapels, and the Dissenters 
demand their share of endowments 
which were originally intended to be 
national. I trust, therefore, that hon. 
Members opposite will be ready to join 
with the Roccenmant in securing the 
passing of this Bill. I am aware of the 
religious difficulty connected with this 
question, and I sympathize with it ; but 
hon. Members must see that it is a diffi- 
culty which cannot be met by legislative 
enactment; it requires other arrange- 
ments, and hon. Members should see 
that these are made. University Tests 
once abolished, and a fair Burials Bill 
agreed to, the House will have dis- 
posed of the two last of a number of 
measures which used to be spoken of as 
‘‘ Dissenters’ grievances.” As matters 
stand, a Nonconformist who is also a 
Master of Arts is prevented from voting 
for a Member of Parliament for his own 
University—the only case, I believe, in 
which religious opinion is still a barrier 
to the exercise of the franchise in this 
country. 

I know nothing of the principle of the 
Bill which vay eset ain propose to 
bring in with reference to Trades 
Unions ; but I hope it will be framed in 
a generous spirit. I am convinced that 
the combination laws have worked un- 
speakable mischief between master and 
servant, by introducing intoa relationship 
the very life-blood of which is mutual 
confidence and respect, the elements of 
bitterness and strife. Let the common 
law be made strong enough to deal with 
lawlessness or oppression, whether mani- 
fested towards employers or fellow-work- 
men ; but what the workmen object to 
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is legislation aimed specially at them, 
and I sympathize heartily with them in 
that objection—for combinations exist as 
much among masters as among workmen. 

There will be wide-spread satisfaction 
at the mention for the first time in a 
Speech from the Throne of the Ballot Bill ; 
and if I may presume to offer advice to 
the Government it will be to let the Bill 
be one which will really secure secret 
voting. No other measure will satisfy 
the country, or accomplish—what is so 
much desired—the securing to every 
voter, however humble, an opportunity 
of voting in accordance with his convic- 
tions. No other measure, again, will 
put a stop to the practice of canvassing, 
and to those scenes on the day of election 
which have made our electoral system a 
scandal and a reproach. 

I entertain a strong conviction that 
benefits may be expected to follow 
from a change in our licensing system 
which shall place some restriction upon 
the extension of public-houses—for in- 
stance, by giving to the inhabitants of 
a district, in some safe form, a power of 
veto upon the granting of new licences. 
But to do anything effectual, the crime 
of drunkenness must be treated really 
as a crime, and not dealt with as a pal- 
liative of crime. Such a course of action 
will produce results in a very few years 
upon the condition of the people which 
everyone must rejoice to see; and I 
therefore hope the Government will deal 
with the question with a bold hand. No 
measure much in advance of public opi- 
nion can expect success ; but a large and 
courageous measure will, nevertheless, 
be hailed with approval. Evidence is 
rapidly accumulating that drunkenness 
is the cause of an immense proportion 
of the pauperism and crime which afflict 
this country; and, for my own part, I 
believe that drunkenness does more than 
all other causes put together to keep the 
people down politically, socially, and, 
above all, religiously. 

There are other measures of a domestic 
character referred to in the Speech from 
the Throne to which I will not now 
specifically advert. 

In the language of the Address, I 
trust that the interest attaching to affairs 
abroad and to military questions will 
not greatly abate the energy with which 
the House will apply itself to the im- 
provement of domestic legislation. But 
desiring, as I do earnestly, to see all 
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these measures carried, I venture, young 
though I am in Parliamentary experi- 
ence, to suggest that in order to accom- 
plish the work we must husband our 
time. I vie with the most earnest Mem- 
ber of the extremest section in my desire 
to see measures passed to reform abuses 
and to remove hindrances that impede 
the material and social progress of the 
people ; but it is clear that to pass 
more Bills in the same space of time 
we must discover some method of using 
our time more economically, and with 
larger practical results. In saying this 
I know that I am trenching upon 
ground which, as a young Member, 
I have no right to occupy; but I be- 
long to the large class of what may 
be called comparatively silent Members, 
who have opportunities of listening at 
times to what appear rather profit- 
less discussions, pi who, accordingly, 
are anxious that arrangements may be 
made, while there is yet time, to facilitate 
the passing, if not of the whole, at least 
of the greater portion of the promised 
measures. Thanking the House for the 
attention with which they have listened 
to my remarks, I conclude by seconding 
the Motion of my hon. Friend for an 
humble Address in answer to the Speech 
from the Throne. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That,” &e. [See Page 60.] 


Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, it is little more 
than six months since Parliament was 
prorogued, under circumstances of great 
anxiety, and we are re-assembled to-day 
to encounter a state of affairs that all 
must admit to be greatly complicated, 
and which I myself think to be not 
devoid of danger. When we returned 
to our constituencies Europe was on the 
eve of a war which, looking to its con- 
sequences, may, perhaps, be described 
as the most important war of this cen- 
tury. Her Majesty’s Government then 
took the opportunity of indicating to the 
House the general policy which they felt 
it their duty, under the circumstances, 
to advise Her Majesty to follow. That 
policy was a policy of neutrality, and 
was a wise and a just policy. I cannot 
recall at this moment whether war had 
been declared at that period; but whe- 
ther it had or not, there was a consider- 
able and mysterious pause before the 
actual commencement of hostilities which 
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was very favourable to negotiation; and 
I then took the liberty of suggesting to 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government that the policy of the 
Government should not only be a policy 
of neutrality, but of an armed neu- 
trality. The right hon. Gentleman then 
said that a policy of armed neutrality 
was a very serious thing. That was why 
I recommended it. We had to deal 
with a very serious state of affairs, and 
it appeared to me that if we were to 
have a chance of coping with them and 
controlling them we should use an in- 
strument of equal temper. The opera- 
tion of an armed neutrality is three-fold. 
Its first tendency, of course, is to prevent; 
its second, to shorten war; and, in the 
third place—and not the least important 
—when pacification is contemplated, to 
insure the acceptance of just and tem- 
perate terms of peace, so that the seeds 
of future disquiet and inevitable struggle 
should not occur at the very moment 
when general tranquillity appears to be 
about to be accomplished. The last 
instance of an armed neutrality was the 
occupation of the Danubian Provinces 
by Austria; and I believe that no one 
will deny that that act on the part of 
Austria tended greatly to shorten the 
Crimean War. I do not presume for a 
moment to speak on this question of 
high general policy as one more compe- 
tent to deliver an opinion upon it than 
any Gentleman who is sitting in this 
House ; but hon. Members may, perhaps, 
recollect that four years ago myself and 
my then Colleagues had under responsi- 
bility the duty of considering a state of 
affairs almost identical with that state of 
affairs which obtained in the middle of 
last July. There was then a war imminent, 
occasioned by the rivalry between France 
and Prussia. Indeed, for 48 hours it 
appeared inevitable, and yet that war 
was prevented—was prevented by that 
Treaty which guaranteed the neutra- 
lity of Luxemburg, upon which I will 
not at this moment dwell, though I 
may have to advert to it. Now, that 
was an opportunity, certainly, all will 
admit, to those who had then the ma- 
nagement of affairs, to form some opi- 
nion as to the motives of the prin- 
cipal actors in those transactions, the 
influences which regulated their con- 
duct, and the objects which they con- 
templated ; and we arrived then at three 
results for the future regulation of our 
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conduct in these matters. First of all, 
which was of course obvious, that the 
danger to the peace of Europe was the 
rivalry between France and Prussia ; 
secondly, that Prussia would never com- 
mence hostilities herself; and thirdiy— 
and that was the most important and 
practical point—that it was consequently 
necessary that the English Government 
should concentrate all its resources, all 
its diplomatic influence, and exercise its 
unceasing vigilance at Paris, to pre- 
vent the ruler of France from com- 
mencing hostilities, which wereso dreaded 
and deprecated. Now, it does not ap- 
pear to me that Her Majesty's Mi- 
nisters, when these unfortunate trans- 
actions commenced in July, did use that 
requisite energy, and were not suffi- 
ciently prepared for the circumstances 
which they had to encounter. I must re- 
mind the House that Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisterswere placed in a peculiarly favour- 
able opportunity to press their opinions 
and their policy upon the Emperor of the 
French. I give Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment full credit for the energy and 
promptitude with which they obtained 
the withdrawal of the candidature of the 
Prussian pretender to the Throne of 
Spain. But their success in that pro- 
ceeding gave them an additional claim 
and hold upon the French Government : 
—because the House will understand 
that for a mediator to come forward be- 
tween two such Powers as France and 
Prussia, and accomplish so difficult a 
task as the withdrawal of the Prussian 
Prince who was a candidate for the 
Spanish throne, required a great exer- 
tion and expenditure of influence on the 
part of the Crown of this country. In- 
fluence, however considerable, is at the 
same time a limited quality. It cannot be 
expended for a certain object, or in a 
certain degree, without being diminished 
for other purposes in an equal degree. 
If Her Majesty, for instance, made 
an appeal to the King of Prussia 
that ultimately led to the withdrawal 
of the pretender to the throne of Spain, 
on other occasions and in reference to 
other matters, no doubt such a course 
would give Prussia a moral claim on 
England. Her Majesty had done the Em- 
peror of the French a great service: and 
if at that moment—in July—the business 
had stopped as it was, the Emperor 
of the French would have had a con- 
siderable diplomatic triumph. It would 
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have added to the credit of his dynasty 
and position, and would have been owing 
to the mediatorial influence of the Crown 
of England. When the Ambassador of 
the Queen therefore went to the Emperor 
of the French and announced that he had 
succeeded in his difficult and important 
office, and the Emperor—notwithstand- 
ing his appeal to the Queen to use her 
influence, and notwithstanding that, Her 
Majesty had used her influence success- 
fully—the Emperor said, ‘‘I will, never- 
theless, proceed on my own course,” 
Lord Lyonsshould have declared—‘‘ This 
is an outrage to the Crown of England, 
and I am instructed to tell you that if 
you thus discard the result of the Queen’s 
intervention, and if this is the mode in 
which you express your gratitude for the 
successful exertions of the solicited in- 
fluence of our Sovereign, you must take 
the consequences. I do not say we are 
going to throw ourselves into the fray, 
but the neutrality that we shall observe 
will be an armed neutrality.” If that 
had been the case, I do not believe there 
would have been war. 

Sir, there was another ground on 
which I apprehend the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have successfully appealed 
to the Emperor of the French and 
prevented the war, and that was—I 
called it to the recollection of the 
House at the end of last Session—that 
Russia and Great Britain had guaran- 
teed to Prussia the possession of her 
Saxon provinces, and that if Russia and 
Great Britain had represented to the 
Emperor of the French—being neutral 
Powers, and his allies—that if he per- 
sisted in the insane course upon which 
he was about to enter, it was more than 
probable that he would force Russia and 
Great Britain to place themselves in a 
position if not absolutely of belligerents, 
yet in a hostile position, that would 
have influenced a Sovereign who was 
hesitating to the very end. You must 
remember that the Emperor of the 
French was for peace in the morning 
and war in the evening, and if the Eng- 
lish Ambassador had, in the ‘interval, 
represented a definite policy, such as that 
which I have indicated, there is every 
probability that the Emperor of the 
French would never have embarked in 
this war. Now, what was the answer 
given to me by the right hon. Gentleman? 
The right hon. Gentleman rose and re- 
pudiated the guarantees which had been 
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given by this country and Russia to 
Prussia of the possession of her Saxon 
provinces, and he gave two reasons for 
his repudiation. The guarantee was 
given in 1815 under the Treaty of 
Vienna. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that Prussia had become much more 
powerful since the guarantee of the 
Saxon provinces was given in 1815, and 
he said, in the second place, that the 
Diet of Germany had been recently abo- 
lished. Now, Sir, the first reason of 
the right hon. Gentleman was a strange 
one. If I owed a man £5,000, and he 
asked me to repay him, he would be 
surprised if I said to himn—* True, it is, 
I owe you £5,000; but in the interval 
that has elapsed since the loan you have 
come into the possession of an estate of 
£5,000 a year, you are more powerful 
and richer, and therefore your claim can 
no longer be recognized.” Then, with 
regard to the second reason, the aboli- 
tion of the German Diet, I answer at 
once that the guarantee does not at all 
refer to the German Diet in any sense 
whatever, and the only effect of the 
existence of the German Diet would be 
this—that, in all probability, Prussia 
would then have a right to appeal to 
the other Powers of Germany to assist 
her if her Saxon provinces had been in- 
vaded. The question for Her Majesty’s 
Government was this—What were the 
circumstances contemplated when the 
guarantee of the Treaty of Vienna was 
given by the Great Powers? Now, what 
were the circumstances? The circum- 
stances were these — The signataries 
to the Treaty of Vienna, in the distri- 
bution arrangement of territory, were 
anxious that States bordering upon 
France should be strengthened. France 
was looked upon as the great disturber. 
Future aggression was contemplated by 
France, and it was therefore thought 
the best policy to strengthen, as much as 
possible, the States contiguous to the 
French boundary. For that reason the 
King of Sardinia received a great acces- 
sion of territory, and the kingdom of 
the Netherlands was created. But the 
brunt of the struggle was evidently 
to be borne by Prussia. Prussia was to 
take the Rhenish provinces. Prussia 
required, and deserved, compensation 
for her great sacrifices and sufferings ; 
and though she wished to find that 
compensation in the North of Germany, 
she ultimately accepted the Saxon pro- 
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vineces on condition that a guarantee 
should be given by the Great Powers, 
and especially by England, that prac- 
tically, in case there was a war occa- 
sioned by the aggressions of France, and 
Prussia was attacked in her new ter- 
ritory, she should be guarded by the 
guarantee which was given. Now, what 
were the circumstances in July last? It 
is difficult for us to realize what was the 
state of affairs in July now that the King 
of Prussia is sleeping in the bed of Louis 
Quatorze at Versailles. But the fact is 
the King of Prussia was very much 
alarmed at the state of affairs; he had 
been surprised—I mean, of course, in a 
military sense—and was not prepared for 
war. Although, as I have heard, and 
have no doubt, the Prussians did not 
despair of ultimate success in thestruggle, 
they were, in a military sense, surprised ; 
and Russia, which has since made so 
many Field Marshals, was particularly 
anxious to support Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in maintaining peace last July. 
There is no country more adverse to 
war than Russia, and it is very much 
to her credit; but, as she generally at- 
tains her objects without war, this is 
less surprising ; but if there be any 
kind of war which Russia especially dis- 
likes, it is an European war, and an 
European war commenced by France. 
These were the circumstances we had to 
deal with in July last; and I maintain 
that if proper represéntations had been 
made to the Emperor of the French—if 
it had been pressed upon him that this 
country had entered into solemn en- 
gagements guaranteeing the provinces of 
Saxony to the King of Prussia—the 
Emperor of the French would have re- 
coiled from the possible results of an 
infringement of the Treaty. Some hon. 
Gentlemen seem to be incredulous as 
to Prussia not being ready for imme- 
diate war in July last. I speak on the 
very highest authority when I say that 
Prussia was perfectly prepared for see- 
ing the Palatinate overrun bythe French. 
As far as the Palatinate was concerned, 
the Prussians had no doubt that the 
French would entirely and immediately 
overrun it, although they may have had 
confidence that they could prevent their 
capital being taken. It was under these 
circumstances—very different, of course, 
from those which now prevail—that a 
successful appeal, in my opinion, might 
have been made by our Government, 
Mr. Disraeli 
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upon this ground, to the Emperor of the 
French; and, I think the war might have 
been prevented. How was the case met by 
our Government, and, I am sorry to say, 
by more than one hon. Gentleman who 
spoke on the occasion alluded to? It 
was met on the part of the Government 
by a repudiation of a national engage- 
ment, a treaty of the most solemn and 
stringent kind. I want to know what 
hon. Gentlemen mean by the habit 
which, I am sorry to say, I have seen of 
late growing up in this House, of deriding 
the character and stipulations of treaties. 
What is the alternative if they are not 
supported, if they are not upheld by 
public opinion and by the sentiment of 
the House of Commons ? What alter- 
native is there? If it be true, as we have 
heard from a high authority, that no 
Power will observe a treaty the moment 
it has the opportunity of breaking it, 
you are really dissolving society into its 
original elements, which appear to me 
to be ‘blood and iron.” It is easy 
to say that the Treaty of Vienna has 
been violated twenty times over, and 
that it is an obsolete document; but, 
in the first place, it has not been vio- 
lated twenty, nor ten, nor five times 
over. No doubt, great changes have 
been made in the distribution and ar- 
rangement of territory which it sanc- 
tioned ; but the Great Powers and states- 
men who attended the Congress of 
Vienna most scrupulously and cautiously 
abstained from doing more than sanc- 
tion an arrangement and distribution 
which was the inevitable consequence 
of along war; and they never in any 
instance bound themselves to maintain 
the distribution that was then made, 
except in the case of the Saxon pro- 
vinces of Prussia. Even if the Treaty of 
Vienna had been in some instances vio- 
lated—which I dispute, but do not dwell 
upon now, because it does not touch the 
question—that is no reason why other 
important stipulations, which have not 
been violated, should not be maintained. 
There are many things of the utmost 
importance in the Treaty of Vienna be- 
sides the mere arrangement and distri- 
bution of territory. That was considered 
by the leading statesmen in this manner. 
They said—‘‘ We will not bind our- 
selvesto any of these arrangements of ter- 
ritory ; we contemplate that the time may 
come when changes will oceur, and when 
those changes occur we will consider 
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them on their merits.’”” The withdrawal 
of the Austrians from Italy is no viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna in the cir- 
cumstances under which it was accom- 
plished ; nor, I believe, in the opinion of 
higher authorities than myself, are any 
of those changes which have occurred 
violations of the Treaty, though they 
are changes of it. But in the Treaty 
there are things in importance equal to 
or greater than that of the distribution 
of territory. Take, for instance, the 
free navigation of rivers; that is one of 
the most important subjects that can 
possibly engage our attention. If, in 
the conduct of public business, a ques- 
tion arose as to the navigation of rivers, 
and I was told that the Treaty of 
Vienna was an obsolete document, and 
that it must not be referred to, I should 
be totally at a loss as to where I was to 
find any foundation for the doctrine of 
the free navigation of rivers, which is of 
the utmost importance to the welfare of 
humanity. Judging from what I hear, 
before a month is over we may be dis- 
cussing in this House the free naviga- 
tion of the Danube. Where would you 
be if the Treaty of Vienna, which was 
the first public document that, by a 
series of masterly clauses and provisions, 
established the free navigation of rivers 
—where would you be if the Treaty of 
Vienna was to be looked upon as a mere 
obsolete document? There is another 
river the free navigation of which, judg- 
ing from all we hear, will be under our 
consideration soon. I.mean the St. 
Lawrence. If we are not to respect the 
rights of nations as determined by the 
Treaty of Vienna, I do not believe there 
is any document in existence which will 
enable you to treat in a satisfactory 
manner the question of the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence. 

In my opinion there was not suffi- 
cient energy exercised on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government in July last, 
at the commencement of these unhappy 
circumstances, to meet the conjunc- 
ture, and that they were not prepared 
for an event which, in my opinion, 
they ought to have contemplated. The 
proper policy for England would have 
been an armed neutrality ; it might have 
prevented, and it certainly would have 
shortened the war; and if it had existed 
at this moment, I have no doubt it would 
have obtained for the discomfited just 
and: temperate terms, and given a dif- 
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ferent character to Europe. But I may be 
told—‘‘ An armed neutrality might have 
been, under the circumstances, a very 
sufficient and proper policy ; but how 
could an armed neutrality be adopted by 
a country without armaments?” I ad- 
mit we should have placed ourselves in a 
position that might have been awkward 
and embarrassing if it could have been 
shown that this terrible war between 
rival races—for it comes to that—has 
been occasioned by neutrals not having 
that command of organized force which 
becomes great nations. It is possible 
that the Ambassador of the Queen, when 
he went to the Emperor of the French to 
make the appeal which I suggest, might 
have been answered in this manner— 
the Emperor of the French, who is ex- 
tremely well-informed about everything 
in England, might have said—‘ Yes, 
Sir; I understand the policy of your Go- 
vernment is an armed neutrality; but 
an armed neutrality is a very serious 
thing for a nation that for a year and a 
half has been disbanding its veterans ; 
an armed neutrality is a very serious 
thing for a nation with skeleton bat- 
talions and attenuated squadrons, and 
batteries without sufficient guns, and yet 
more guns than gunners; an armed 
neutrality is a very serious thing for a 
nation without a military reserve.’’ The 
Emperor of the French might have 
added — ‘‘Nevertheless, you are still 
mistress of the ocean; yet, as you 
must have a Channel Fleet, and scarcely 
can do without a Mediterranean Fleet, 
I think it would be difficult for you 
to establish a fleet for the North Sea, 
since for a year and a half you have left 
off shipbuilding—-since you have reduced 
your famous blue-jackets — since, as I 
well know, you have not been furnish- 
ing due artillery to your men-of-war, 
and you can’t deny that for a year anda 
half you have been living on the stores 
that were accumulated by preceding Go- 
vernments.” Sir, I confess that would 
have been an answer to my suggestion 
of armed neutrality which would have 
been certainly for the moment somewhat 
embarrassing. I have no wish on 
this occasion to make a single criticism 
upon the conduct of the two right hon. 
Gentlemen who preside over the great 
Departments of the Army and the Ad- 
miralty. They were preferred to those 
eminent posts because, as was under- 
stood generally in the country, they were 
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deemed, on the whole, the administrators 
most competent to reduce the naval and 
military strength of the country, and 
I am bound to say that the country, 
which is always just to public men, 
has unanimously agreed that these right 
hon. Gentlemen have entirely fulfilled 
the confidence reposed in them. But I 
cannot help making one remark upon 
the conduct in this respect of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
challenged the existence of the late 
Government upon a grave question of 
policy with regard to Ireland in a manly 
and straightforward manner. I have not 
changed my opinion as to that policy ; 
I did not think it was a policy calculated 
to secure the tranquillity of Ireland and 
put an end to those feuds which seem in- 
digenous to that country, or that it would 
makeevery district of thatisland a Utopia. 
Still, no one can deny that the right hon. 
Gentleman came forward on that occasion 
in a manly, straightforward manner. 
His policy was openly declared, and he 
appealed to the last Parliament, elected 
by the restricted constituency, and the 
last Parliament gave him a large majo- 
rity. At a later period he appealed to 
the Parliament elected by the new con- 
stituency, and that majority was in- 
creased. The right. hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, gained his position, as far as 
the policy for Ireland was at issue, in 
the most clear and honourable manner; 
and no one grudged him his triumph— 
at least, I did not. But the right hon. 
Gentleman was a candidate for the suf- 
frages of a large and, as he believed, of 
an economically inclined constituency, 
and, not having sufficient confidence in 
the bold policy he had enunciated, he 
suddenly turned round, and apparently 
to obtain votes, in which he did not 
even succeed, he denounced the then 
Government on account of the extrava- 
gance of their military and naval estab- 
lishments. [Mr. GuapstonE: Expen- 
diture.] Well, we will not quarrel about 
the word; it comes to the same thing 
whichever we use. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, denouncing the extravagance 
of the late Government, said to the 
electors—‘‘If I am in-power next year 
I will terminate all this expenditure; I 
will put an end to these costly estab- 
lishments, and you shall have a great 
reduction of taxation in consequence.”’ 
This was a mere episode in the career 
Mr. Disraeli 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. It did not 
obtain him the seat he then solicited, 
nor do I believe it obtained for him half- 
a-dozen seats in this House. He would 
have had a complete majority if he had 
adhered to his first policy, which, though 
I believe erroneous, was the policy of a 
statesman, was perfectly intelligible, and 
had been deliberated upon in this House. 
My complaint against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is that when he was summoned 
by his Sovereign to occupy the highest 
position in the kingdom, with a respon- 
sibility attached to it which no language 
can describe, and no degree of feeling 
equal, the right hon. Gentleman could not 
have been 10 minutes in the Cabinet of 
the Queen without knowing that the re- 
presentations he had made respecting the 
military and naval expenditure of the 
country and the consequent reduction 
which he had pledged himself to was 
one of the greatest mistakes any Minis- 
ter could possibly have made. The facts 
upon which this conclusion would be 
arrived at by him were State secrets at 
the time ; but they have since been re- 
vealed in ravaged Europe. Why, the 
right hon. Gentleman sent his most trusty 
Councillor upon these subjects abroad 
to examine into these matters; he sent 
the member of his Cabinet on whom he 
naturally most depended for a correct 
opinion upon the state of Europe. 
Lord Clarendon went to the Continent. 
Lord Clarendon had conferences in Ger- 
many with more than one Sovereign, and 
with many most eminent statesmen. By 
one of those lucky combinations which 
sometimes occur in public life, Lord 
Clarendon met the Prime Minister of 
Russia, Prince Gortchakoff, who hap- 
pened to be in Germany at that period, 
and he had confidential conferences with 
Prince Gortchakoff; and the consequence 
of these communications with German 
Sovereigns and statesmen and the Chan- 
cellor of Russia was that Lord Clarendon 
repaired to the capital of France, and con- 
ferred confidentially with the Emperor of 
the French. Now, Sir, there may be dif- 
ference of opinion as to the position of 
the late Lord Clarendon as a statesman, 
as there will be upon the character and 
career of every public man. Perhaps 
Lord Clarendon was more adapted for 
an Ambassador than a Minister of State ; 
others may differ from this view, but no 
one will dispute that Lord Clarendon 
was a consummate man of the world, 
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with a quick perception of character, 
and gifted with that versatile and capti- 
vating sympathy which extracts secrets 
from the most reserved, and obtains the 
confidence of the most close. Now all 
this time Lord Clarendon: was commu- 
nicating confidentially with the right 
hon. Gentleman—the right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted this at the close of last 
Session—and who can doubt what were 
the results at which Lord Clarendon 
arrived? Lord Clarendon must have 
comprehended the whole situation—the 
danger to the peace of Europe from the 
continued rivalry of France and Prussia ; 
the causes which prevented Prussia from 
commencing the contest; the restraint 
necessary in consequence to impress 
upon the Emperor of the French; and 
the right hon. Gentleman must have 
been perfectly well aware of everything 
Lord Clarendon did, of everything that 
passed through his mind, and of all the 
information that he gained. Under all 
these circumstances, it is to me most 
difficult to comprehend the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I cannot 
understand how a person filling the po- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman should 
have deemed himself bound by the rash 
rhetoric of the hustings to continue those 
reductions of what he calls expenditure, 
but which are, practically speaking, 
establishments, seeing that the reduc- 
tion is, in fact, a reduction in the number 
of men and boys and in the amount of 
stores. How is it possible that the right 
hon. Gentleman could, possessing this 
knowledge, have pursued such a course, 
and countenanced the framing of harum- 
scarum Budgets which have dissipated 
the resources of the nation ? 

The danger which Lord Clarendon 
must have foreseen eventually resulted 
in the war between France and Ger- 
many; and now let meimpress upon the 
attention of the House the character of 
this war. It is no common war, like 
the war between Prussia and Austria, 
or like the Italian war in which France 
was engaged some years ago; nor is it 
like the Crimean War. This war repre- 
sents the German Revolution, a greater 
political event than the French Revolu- 
tion of last century —I don’t say a 
greater, or as great, a social event. 
What its social consequences may be are 
in the future. Not a single principle in 
the management of our foreign affairs, 
accepted by all statesmen for guidance 
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up to six months ago, any longer exists. 
There is not a diplomatic tradition which 
has not been swept away. You havea 
new world, new influences at work, new 
and unknown objects and dangers with 
which to cope, at present involved in 
that obscurity incident to novelty in such 
affairs. We used to have discussions in 
this House about the balance of power. 
Lord Palmerston, eminently a practical 
man, trimmed the ship of State and 
shaped its policy with a view to preserve 
an equilibrium in Europe; and we have 
recently been favoured with a letter 
from M. Guizot to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, in which the balance of 
power is declared to be absolutely neces- 
sary to the peace of Europe. We have 
heard hon. Gentlemen in this House, on 
some occasions, deride the idea of a ba- 
lance of power as altogether a fancy ; but 
what has really come to pass in Europe ? 
The balance of power has been entirely 
destroyed, and the country which suffers 
most, and feels the effects of this great 
change most, is England. Now, what has 
been the first consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the balance of power by this war, 
which I sincerely believe, if we had been 
energetic and prepared, this country 
might have prevented? The first conse- 
quence is that Russia repudiates the 
Treaty of 1856. There is nothing in 
diplomatic history so unqualified as the 
repudiation of the settlement of 1856 
by Russia. Now, I am not going to 
inveigh against the designs of Russia. 
Russia has a policy, as every great 
Power has a policy, and she has as much 
right to have a policy as Germany or 
England. I believe the policy of Russia, 
taking a general view of it, to have 
been a legitimate policy, although it may 
have been inevitably a disturbing policy. 
When you have a great country in the 
centre of Europe, with an immense 
territory, with a numerous and yet, as 
compared with its colossal area, a sparse 
population, producing human food to 
any extent, in addition to certain most 
valuable raw materials, it is quite clear 
that a people so situated, practically 
without any seaboard, would never rest 
until it found its way to the coast, and 
could have a mode of communicating 
easily with other nations, and exchang- 
ing its products with them. Well, for 
200 years Russia has pursued that 
policy ; it has been a legitimate, though 
a disturbing policy. It has cost Sweden 
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provinces, and it has cost Turkey pro- 
vinees. But no wise statesman could 
help feeling that it was a legitimate 
policy—a policy which it was impossible 
to resist, and one which the general 
verdict of the world recognized—that 
Russia should find her way to the sea- 
coast. She has completely accomplished 
it. She has admirable seaports; she 
can communicate with every part of the 
world, and she has profited accordingly. 
But ‘at the end of the last century she 
advanced a new view. It was not a 
national policy; it was invented by the 
then ruler of Russia, a woman, a stranger, 
and an usurper—and that policy was that 
she must have the capital of the Turkish 
Empire. That was not a legitimate, it 
was a disturbing policy. It was a policy 
like the French desire to have the Rhine 
—false in principle. She had no moral 
claim to Constantinople; she did not 
represent the races to which it once be- 
longed ; she had no political necessity 
to go there, because she had already 
two capitals. Therefore, it was not a 
legitimate, but a disturbing policy. As 
the illegitimate desire of France to 
have the Rhine has led to the pros- 
tration of France, so the illegitimate 
desire of Russia to have Constanti- 
nople led to the prostration of Rus- 
sia. Now, when Russia repudiated the 
Treaty of 1856 I do not think the 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was a wise one. I admire the 
reasoning by which Her Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State showed to the Russian 
Minister the fallacy of his position; but 
I think that the inference he drew from 
his own premises was lame and im- 
potent. Our proper answer to the first 
note of Prince Gortchakoff should have 
been to protest against it, and to have 
said at once that Russia must take the 
consequences of such a step. In that 
case, I doubt very much whether at this 
moment we should have heard any more 
about it. But that was not the course 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The plan of a Conference on the Treaty 
of 1856, which France could not attend, 
was not politic; and the inability of 
France to take part in it was alone a 
sufficient reason in refusing to listen to 
any such project. Let me recall to the 
House for a moment the circumstances 
under which the Treaty of 1856 was 
negotiated. I know there are hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House who 
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think the Crimean War was a great 
mistake. I am not one of them. I 
think the Crimean War might have 
been prevented. I have not the slightest 
doubt that in the month of July, 1854, 
if our Government had informed the 
Government of Russia that war would 
be the consequence of their passing the 
Pruth, the Pruth would not have been 
passed. I believe that is not now mere 
conjecture, but a matter of acknowledged 
fact. But when that war was declared I 
believe it was a just and necessary war ; 
I believe there never was a war carried 
on for a nobler purpose or with purer 
intentions, nor one which the people 
generally of this country ever supported 
with more enthusiasm. There was a 
great demur at the time as to the terms 
of peace; they were not thought ade- 
quate. It is true they did not call upon 
Russia, under defeat, to yield up any of 
her provinces; and I wish that fact 
could be recollected by other Powers. 
It is true, also, that the Allies did 
not propose to mulct Russia by calling 
on her to pay a great indemnity; and 
that, too, should not be forgotten by 
nations who are influenced by pre- 
cedents. But I think the Treaty was 
admirable, because it devised a plan 
for neutralizing the Black Sea, which 
absolutely, as far as human arrange- 
ments could control affairs, really pre- 
vented that part of the world again 
disturbing the general peace. Well, 
that Treaty was regarded at the time 
as a magnanimous Treaty. I believe 
it was so accepted by Russia. She 
obtained terms after the fall of Se- 
bastopol as favourable as those which 
she refused at the Conference of Vienna. 
I doubt there is an example of such 
terms being offered by the conqueror 
under similar circumstances. Now, Sir, 
I do not pretend to divine what is pass- 
ing at the Conference. All sorts of ru- 
mours are afloat; but I cannot under- 
stand, or conceive it possible, that a 
British Minister, after the immense sa- 
crifices made by the Allies, and especially 
by this country, in order to obtain that 
Treaty of 1856, will consent in Confer- 
ence to give up the whole point for which 
those sacrifices were incurred. There 
really is nothing in the Treaty of 1856 
of vital importance — nothing that did 
secure and can maintain the general 
peace of Europe with regard to that 
part of the world, except the termina- 
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tion of the naval preponderance of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea by a plan which 
spared the pride of a great country. To 
obtain that result the Allies expended 
three hundred millions of treasure. I 
cannot trust myself to tell what was the 
loss in human lives, infinitely more valu- 
able. You fought four pitched battles 
and made two of the most terrific assaults 
ever known in the history of sieges, and 
all to obtain this result. Why, there is 
hardly a family in England, from the 
haughtiest to the humblest, which has 
not some painful recollection of the suf- 
ferings and- sacrifices of that war. In 
my parish church there is a memorial 
window to the memory of two sons of 
an hon. Baronet, once a Member of this 
House, both of whom fell in the Crimea. 
The eldest, who was little more than of 
age—a youth of great promise and dis- 
tinguished appearance—had just mar- 
ried, and the very week after his mar- 
riage he was summoned to his regiment, 
one of the finest in our service—the 23rd 
Fusiliers. He fell at Alma after many 
acts of valour. Exactly a year after- 
wards his next brother, who had suc- 
ceeded to his title—an officer of Artil- 
lery, also in the same army — died 
in the trenches before Sebastopol. The 
mother of those gallant youths raised 
that memorial window in my parish 
church because—to use her own words 
—amid her terrible sorrows she had 
the proud consolation of knowing that 
her sons had died for their country. But 
now you are going to tell her that she is 
not to have that proud consolation—that 
they did not die either for the honour or 
the interest of their country—that it was 
all moonshine. I think that the mothers 
of England will feel very differently in 
future, and the sons of England, too, 
will not be so lavish of their lives, if 
this mockery is to occur. But the most 
curious thing in all this affair of the 
Treaty of 1856 is the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government when they re- 
ceived the note of Prince Gortchakoff ; 
and it is to me perfectly incredible. 
What did Her Majesty’s Government 
do? They consulted Count Bismarck— 
certainly a most eminent man, and there 
is no man whose opinion on a difficult 
question I should think more valuable. 
But he is the Minister of Prussia, who 
was not our ally in the Crimean cam- 
paign, and whose conduct then was equi- 
vocal and ambiguous; and they sent, as 
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I understand—but we are to have the 
Papers laid before us, and I am sure 
Papers were never more wanted — they 
sent Mr. Odo Russell in their difficulty 
to consult Count Bismarck. Now, what 
said Count Bismarck? Count Bismarck 
said this—‘‘I see that your Government 
is extremely indignant because Russia 
has repudiated the Treaty of 1856. Well, 
it is a very extraordinary thing; but 
only three months ago your Prime Mi- 
nister repudiated a most solemn treaty 
with regard to my country — namely, 
that which guaranteed the Saxon pro- 
vinces to my Sovereign.”” Why, at that 
moment it was a toss up whether those 
Saxon provinces would or would not be 
invaded, and I believe it is in those very 
provinces that Count Bismarck’s estate 
is situated, though that is a matter that 
of course would not affect his opinion. 
However, Count Bismarck, with that 
cynical cordiality which distinguishes 
him, said—‘‘ Notwithstanding the way 
in which you have treated us, I will do 
everything I can for you. I will suggest 
a Conference, and the practical conse- 
quence of a Conference is that you con- 
done the great -offence of Russia, and 
then that will happen at the Conference 
which always does happen at Confer- 
ences to which Russia is a party, and 
particularly where Prussia also is a party 
—namely, that Russia will gain her ob- 
But Count Bismarck is a man of 
the world who goes with the times ; so he 
does not stop here—the Treaty of Vienna 
is an obsolete treaty ; the Treaty of 1856 
is now successfully repudiated by Russia; 
the balance of power no longer exists. 
And therefore the unfortunate Sove- 
reign Prince of Luxemburg, to secure 
the neutrality of whose territory we had 
laboured, and had incurred so great a 
risk, has notice served upon him, which 
puts an end to the Treaty of Luxem- 
bourg. That is the third repudiated 
treaty. Now let me say one word about 
that Treaty. I wish to speak thus, be- 
cause the matter has not been so much 
before the House of Commons as might 
be desirable, and the observations of 
a Secretary of State have not been cor- 
rectly apprehended. By the Treaty of 
Luxemburg the five signataries gave 
a joint guarantee to maintain the neu- 
trality of the Grand Duchy, and the 
question has been raised as to what 
were our liabilities in respect of the 
joint guarantee. I do not apprehend 
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that as regards our liabilities to the 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg the slightest 
. difficulty is likely to arise. I believe 
that the liability of each of the co-signa- 
taries towards the Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg merely extends to this—that they 
shall not themselves violate the neutrality 
of his territory. But the liabilities that 
the signataries to that Treaty incur to 
each other in respect of the engagement 
are much larger and of a far more 
complicated character. Guarantees of 
the neutrality of their territories are not 
given to Princes out of mere affection or 
personal respect—they are given for 
much larger objects, te secure the peace 
of Europe and to maintain the general 
tranquillity. And therefore a signatary 
of the Treaty who violates the neutrality 
of the territory of the Grand Duke of 
Luxemburg incurs a large responsibility 
to England and to the other signataries 
of the instrument; and it would be 
open to us, at any moment and in any 
manner we might think proper, to assert 
our rights if they should be so violated. 
It has been said that there is in exist- 
ence a secret Treaty between Prussia 
and Russia entered into before the war. 
I make no statement to that effect myself. 
It once fell to my lot, in reference to 
transactions relating to the Crimean War, 
to state to this House that there was 
in existence a secret Treaty between 
two great Powers—France and Austria 
—having reference to the state of Italy, 
by which the former undertook not 
to attack the latter in case certain 
things should be done in the course of 
that war, and Lord Palmerston contra- 
dicted me upon the subject. In about 
a week after, however, Lord Palmerston, 
as a man of honour, having ascertained 
the real facts, thought it his duty to 
come down to the House and to ac- 
knowledge that such a Treaty did exist. 
I merely advert to that circumstance to 
show that I make no such assertions 
until I am convinced of their truth. 
When I am convinced of the existence 
of a Treaty such as I have described 
between Prussia and Russia, I shall 
state the fact openly in this House. I 
feel called upon, however, to make this 
remark—that if, when Her Majesty’s 
Government communicated with Count 
Bismark respecting the repudiation of 
the Treaty of 1856, they were ignorant 
of the existence of such a Treaty, they 
were exceedingly ill-informed; but if 
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they were aware of its existence—and 
I wish the House to observe this pos- 
sibility particularly — and yet under 
such circumstances made the appeal 
to Count Bismarck which led to this 
Conference, then I say that the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government is of 
a very grave character, and that the 
censure of this House would be a very 
light punishment for them to undergo. 

There is another Treaty upon which 
I will not stop to make a comment, 
which has been violated in consequence 
of the destruction of the balance of 
power produced by this war—a war 
which, I believe, England might have 
prevented, and that is the Treaty which 
secured Rome to His Holiness the Pope, 
entered into by the King of Italy, by 
which the latter bound himself to defend 
the former from all aggression. We 
were not parties to that Treaty, and can 
be only indirectly concerned and inte- 
rested in it; but the violation of that 
Treaty is, in my opinion, complete. I 
am not at all surprised at the result; it 
is the necessary result of the alliance 
between the Papacy and Liberalism. 
Why the Pope should destroy Churches 
—even if they were Irish Protestant 
Churches—and why he should secularize 
ecclesiastical property, I never could 
understand. His Holiness, however, 
succeeded in his object;. but the Pro- 
testant Church Establishment in Ire- 
land was not legally disestablished 
at the time when the Papacy was 
disestablished itself. I do not dwell 
upon this Treaty, because I have no 
doubt but that in the course of this de- 
bate we shall have a satisfactory vindi- 
cation of the policy of the Government, 
and a complete interpretation of their 
views, from the hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. Kinnaird). 

Now, Sir, I have shown the House 
what a complicated state of affairs, what 
difficulties, and what possible dangers 
have arisen in Europefrom this war, which 
has destroyed the balance of power, and 
which war, I think, might have been pre- 
vented. But those difficultiesand dangers 
are not limitedto Europe. The Atlantic 
Cable unhappily conveys not only com- 
munications relating to commercial mat- 
ters. Everything that happens in the 
diplomatic circles of Europe appears to 
reach the other side of the great waters 
with a rapidity rivalling that by which 
the lanwuledge of the price of gold and 
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of cotton is conveyed across the Atlantic. 
I am surprised at the course which was 
taken by the Sovereign of America in 
this matter. Ishould have thought that 
he would not have condescended to imi- 
tate the example of Europe. But to my 
great surprise the United States have 
also got hold of a Treaty with this 
country which they intend to repudiate. 
This Treaty was a treaty negotiated 
—as all treaties entered into with the 
United States have been negotiated 
—with great concessions on our side. 
The enjoyment of it was lost, wantonly 
lost by the United States by their abro- 
gation of the treaty of reciprocity with 
Canada, although even after that occur- 
rence they enjoyed the advantages of its 
provisions for many years longer by the 
forbearance and indulgence of English 
statesmen. That Treaty is now brought 
forward by the United States as an act 
of injustice on our part and as a means 
and opportunity for misunderstanding. 
I was very glad to hear from the Queen’s 
Speech that the attention of England 
had been directed to this question, and 
that there seems to be a prospect of 
having at least some formal communica- 
tion upon the question. There is one 
point connected with America which I 
cannot refrain from noticing, and that 
is, the extraordinary tone in which the 
authorities of America communicate 
with our Government and with the 
people of this country. The tone of 
the American Government towards the 
Government of England is different 
from that used towards the Govern- 
ment of any other country. It is not, 
as I once thought, the rough sim- 
plicity of Republican manners that occa- 
sions a rudeness so painful. Nothing 
can be more courteous than the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the Russian 
Government and, I have no doubt, to 
the German Government; but if they 
have any communications to make to the 
Government of this country, or any cause 
to give their opinion as to the conduct of 
the English people, a tone is adopted 
and language used which it may be for- 
bearing not to notice for a time, but 
which, if persisted in, must ultimately 
lead to consequences which, though they 
may not be intended, all will deplore. 
Now, I am not going to dwell upon the 
wild words of demagogues, who, I sup- 
pose, in the United States, as in all other 
countries, are reckless in their expres- 
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sions. I am talking of persons of high 
official authority. I will take, for in- 
stance, the chief Senator (Mr. Sumner) 
—I look upon the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs as the chief 
man in the Senate, and only second to 
the President, for to a certain degree he 
exercises the functions of royalty. No 
treaty with the United States can, I be- 
lieve, be concluded without his concur- 
rence. This gentleman commenced his 
Parliamentary career last year by an 
invective against the British Government. 
Having to deal with the difficulties be- 
tween the two countries, having to exer- 
cise the functions of a judge and a 
statesman, he commenced the campaign 
by a violent invective against the English 
Government and the English nation, 
exciting the passions of the people 
of America. Then the President of the 
United States, the Sovereign of America, 
recently in one of those grave State 
papers which a person of his exalted 
position periodically produces, having 
occasion to speak of the English Govern- 
ment and people uses language which I 
wish I could describe as either friendly 
or respectful. It was, I think, very un- 
fortunate that the Fenian prisoners were 
sent to America. It is a questionable 
thing to me whether they ought to have 
been amnestied. But, asI have said ona 
former occasion, it is best that an amnesty 
should be complete; and if they were 
to be freed I think they ought to have 
been allowed to go to Ireland, instead of 
being sent to America as first-class pas- 
sengers in a Cunard boat, with a £5 
note in their pockets. The people of 
America received them, in pursuance 
of the system of always insulting this 
country, with all honour, and by a 
large majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives decided to treat them with 
every possible respect. I want to 
know what is the reason why the Go- 
vernment and people of England are 
treated by the Government of the United 
States in a different manner from that 
in which other countries are treated: 
The time has come when we ought to 
know that. At the first blush one would 
think it impossible for two nations to 
be on terms of more thorough and com- 
plete understanding. Notwithstanding 
the Celtic or Teutonic emigration which 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Address (Mr. Morley) has noticed, the 
English character of the original settlers 
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in these colonies has always predomi- 
nated. They have, perhaps, improved 
our language; but they still speak it. 
We have the same laws, the same 
literature, and the same religion. Our 
commercial relations are on a vast scale ; 
and though our terms of exchange 
might be improved, the reciprocal benefit 
is great and unquestioned. There is 
every circumstance which ought to unite 
two nations in the bonds of real friend- 
ship, and yet it is impossible that the 
Government or the people of this 
country can be brought in any public 
way before the authorities of the United 
States without some expression being 
used, or some course taken which is 
offensive to our honour. What is the 
cause of this? It cannot arise from the 
original quarrel. The result of the 
original quarrel was certainly calculated 
to leave feelings of humiliation and vin- 
dictiveness, but not on the part of the 
Americans. Nor can it arise from the 
course taken by England during the Civil 
War. Nothing is more unjust than the 
statement that the cause of the Southern 
States was taken up by either party in 
this country; and, with regard to the 
charges so constantly made, that the 
party represented on this side of the 
House acted in a party sense with regard 
to the Southern Confederation, it is ut- 
terly untrue. There were hon. Gentlemen, 
no doubt, on both sides of the House 
whoexpressed their opinions and brought 
forward Motions; but nothing like a 
party Motion was ever made. ‘The late 
Lord Derby, who was well acquainted 
with America, from the first believed that 
the Northern Confederation would be 
successful, and as regards the House of 
Parliament where he was eminent he 
surely may be assumed to represent the 
party sitting on this side. As regards 
this House, I may, perhaps, though with 
less authority, claim to be regarded as the 
representative, and under no circum- 
stances whatever did I sanction any such 
Motion, and for this reason alone, if not 
others—I felt that it was impossible to 
limit our interference to the recognition 
of the Southern States. It would have 
involved us in a war with the Northern 
States, and of such a result I would not 
take the responsibility. Sir, there is no 
ground for the charge. It is futile. 
The reason of this offensive conduct of 
the United States is this — There is 
a party in America, who certainly do 
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not monopolize the intelligence, the edu- 
cation, and the property of the country, 
and who, I believe, are not even numeri- 
cally the strongest, who attempt to obtain 
political power and to excite political 
passion by abusing England and its Go- 
vernment because they believe they can 
do so with impunity. These are the last 
men who would take this tone if they 
thought England would resent such con- 
duct; but the idea is impressed upon 
them that they may insult the Govern- 
ment of England with impunity. You 
may say, if they have no really hostile 
intent, and it is a mere electioneering 
game, is it not better for us to be forbear- 
ing and contemptuous? Well, it is not 
exactly that. The danger is this— Ha- 
bitually exciting the passions of millions, 
some unfortunate thing happens or some- 
thing unfortunate is said in either coun- 
try; the fire lights up, it is beyond their 
control, and the two nations are landed 
in a contest which they can no longer 
control or prevent. As there is to be a 
Commission, it would be a very good 
opportunity for us to come to some clear 
understanding on the subject, and let it 
be known England cannot be insulted 
or injured with impunity ; though I 
should look upon it as the darkest hour 
of my life if I were to counsel or even 
support in this House a war with the 
United States, still the United States 
should know that they are not an ex- 
ception to the other countries of the 
world — that we do not permit our- 
selves to be insulted by any other 
country in the world—and that they can- 
not be an exception. If once our naval 
and military establishments were in that 
condition which, I hope, on Thursday, 
or some early day, we shall find they 
are—if once it is known that Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions cannot be assaulted 
without being adequately defended—all 
this rowdy rhetoric which is addressed 
to irresponsible millions, and, as it is 
supposed, with impunity, will, I believe, 
cease. 

Now, Sir, that is the state of affairs 
which we have to deal with at the com- 
mencement of the Session. And as there 
is not one of the subjects which I have 
mentioned which will not, probably, be, 
brought forward for our consideration in 
its course, it has seemed to me not inap- 
propriate that, on the first day, some 
general view should be put before the 
House of the consequences of the war be- 
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tween Germany and Franee, The whole 
machinery of States is dislocated. There 
is not an engagement between Powers 
which is not impugned or looked upon 
with suspicion and without confidence, 
and it is very likely that with every one 
of the countries to which I have alluded 
we shall have to discuss our diplomatic 
engagements and the stipulations which 
now exist. I hope I may presume to say 
that I have never been what is called an 
alarmist. I have never magnified the 
dangers which this country has had to 
undergo. I hope I may add that I have 
never been in favour of a meddlesome 
policy, though I am not prepared to 
support what is called non-intervention 
under all circumstances. I am quite 
aware that the relations of England to 
Europe are different now from what they 
were at the Treaty of Utrecht, or even 
in the time of Lord Chatham, and that 
other than European elements, great 
in themselves and considerably affecting 
the balance of power, have grown up 
which could not have been taken into 
consideration by the statesmen of that 
day. But I cannot resist the conviction 
that this country is in a state of great 
peril, and that it will require the utmost 
prudence and courage to extricate her 
from the consequences of recent events. 
A distinguished man, long a Member 
of this House, an eminent statesman, 
whom I am sure even his opponents 
must always speak of with respect— 
Lord Russell—has called the attention 
of the public to the fact that there is in 
States a natural jealousy of any do- 
minion that rises up chiefly by the 
influence of commerce. There is no 
doubt that there have been periods 
before this when a feeling—not, I think, 
a rational, but a general feeling—of 
hostility to the United Kingdom has 
existed which nothing but fortunate 
circumstances or the exertion of great 
energy on our side could have dispelled 
or baffled. I remember in a discussion 
in this House 20 years ago, when a feel- 
ing of this kind had grown up, remind- 
ing the House of what occurred at the 
Treaty of Cambrai. That was a treaty 
under which the Confederate Powers of 
Europe determined, without any cause 
whatever and from mere jealousy of 
Venice, of her mercantile spirit and 
great wealth, and from irritation at the 
reserve with which she had declined 
mixing herself up in their separate plans, 
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to cut the pinions of that great Republic. 
No doubt there is even considerable 
similarity between the condition of Great 
Britain and the Republic of Venice. 
Venice had all the commerce of the 
world, the finest navy, and a good army, 
commanded by strangers and foreigners 
it is true, but still by distinguished 
generals. She held Cyprus in fee; she 
possessed the Morea, the peninsula of 
the Aigean—the same to her that India 
is to us—the best islands of the Ionian 
and Algean seas, and every province of 
the terra firma of Italy distinguished 
for civilization and culture, except the 
Grand Duchy of Milan. But there are 
also differences between the United 
Kingdom and Venice. Venice had not 
a numerous and warlike population. 
She had not a high-spirited middle-class, 
and she had a suspicious and tyrannical 
oligarchy instead of an open and real 
aristocracy. I understand that some 
distinguished statesmen have been 
speaking of England as a country that 
is past as regards political power, and as 
one that has sacrificed all her reputation 
and her real power merely to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Well, I am glad 
that during the 50 years of peace that 
more or less we have enjoyed—we have 
accumulated wealth, and it is a great 
consolation to me to know that if—which 
God forbid—we should have to defend 
ourselves and assert our position in the 
world, we could enter, as I am sure no 
other Power could, into a third campaign 
without finding the sinews of war fail us. 
It is a great sourceof strength to England 
to feel that if she enters into a quarrel 
which is necessary and just, she is not 
likely to find. her resources exhausted; 
whereas, it would be very difficult to fix 
on any other Power, with all their boast- 
fulness, that in the second or third year 
of hostilities would not be found upon 
the different Exchanges of Europe en- 
deavouring to raise loans to an amount, 
moreover, not as large as we could raise 
byasingle tax. Butin the50years which 
have elapsed we have done something 
besides accumulating money, and it is 
well that this should be known by those 
who make such free comments upon 
England and the English people. ‘The 
people of the United Kingdom enjoy at 
this moment complete personal and poli- 
tical liberty. Those two great subjects 
that used to disturb our predecessors, 
and were the foundation of half the 
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enoumbering orders of this House— 
trade and religion—are no longer any 
source of difficulty to us since they have 
taken the shape of commercial freedom 
and religious equality. We passed last 
year a Primary Education Bill, not so 
various in its elements as I hope to live 
to see pass, but still a real Elementary 
Education Bill. The people of this 
country have had the opportunity of 
following their industry and enjoying 
their rights in a manner which cannot be 
equalled by the records of any modern or 
ancient nation ; and I do not believe that 
a population thus circumstanced is going 
to give up such blessings without a 
struggle, or will yield so pre-eminent a 
position without at least proving that 
they are worthy of it. There are many 
observations that I could make upon 
details of the gracious Speech and of 
the Address which we are called upon 
to vote in answer. It is one of the 
longest Speeches that, I believe, was 
ever delivered to Parliament from the 
Throne. It touches on many subjects; 
there are expressions in it which might 
be criticized ; and there are some points 
which might, under ordinary circum- 
stances, warrant even a graver notice. 
But I think it of importance that we 
should show to Europe and to Ame- 
rica, on the present occasion, when we 
re-assemble, an united Parliament ; and 
though, no doubt, we shall have differ- 
ences of opinion on minor points, I ap- 
prehend that on the vital question there 
is no difference of opinion among the 
great majority of the House. I be- 
lieve we are resolved that the mili- 
tary and naval institutions of this 
country shall be adequate to the occa- 
sion. We hope—aye, more than hope, 
we believe—the Government are going to 
bring forward measures which will meet 
the exigencies of the case. In that case 
I shall give those measures my entire 
support; if there are points of detail of 
which I may not approve, I shall waive 
my opposition, if it will endanger the 
security of their passing. I would even 
make some sacrifice of principle to sup- 
port their proposals, if they be ade- 
quate to the occasion, as I hope and 
believe they will be. But, although I 
am not prepared with any Amendment 
upon this occasion, or to ask the House 
to come to any declaration of opinion 
upon a state of affairs that I do not 
think devoid of peril, and which all, I 
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think, must admit to be most critical, still 
I could not be altogether silent, after the 
conversations which occurred in the last 
days of the late Session, and the events 
which have since taken so grave a form. 
The opinions which I have expressed I 
have fieti emboldened to offer because 
I know they are shared by those who 
generally act with me in public life— 
and also because I know that a great 
body of persons throughout the country 
sympathize with us in our resolve, which 
is, as far as our power may enable us 
to effect that object, to uphold the 
greatness of our country, and to main- 
tain the Empire of the Queen. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friends 
the Mover and Seconder of the Address 
have each of them discharged a part 
well known not to be free from difficulty 
in a manner that I am sure will tend to 
conciliate for them the favour of this 
House, and to inspire in all of us a hope 
that neither of them will be too much at- 
tracted by sympathy, or any other cause, 
into the rank of silent Members. But 
since my two hon. Friends have sat 
down the debate has assumed a different 
character. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) has consisted 
in so large a degree of charges of the 
most pointed character against the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
I hope the House will think I am not 
taking an undue liberty if I rise at once 
for the purpose of meeting the challenge 
he has given us, without, in the slightest 
degree, questioning his title to bring 
these accusations forward. I appeal to 
the judgment of the House, and I shall 
endeavour to show that there is not a 
shadow of foundation for the accusations 
he has made. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has found it necessary to traverse 
a field of considerable breadth, I will at 
once point out those portions of his 
speech with which I do not find that the 
respect I am bound to pay him makes it 
my duty to follow him on the present 
occasion. In the first place, I shall not 
touch on Lord Clarendon’s visit to the 
Continent in 1869, other than to say that 
from whence the right hon. Gentleman 
derives his information I know not, ex- 
cept it be from the inexhaustible re- 
positories which his own brains supply. 
During the whole time when Lord 
Clarendon was Foreign Minister of this 
country in the present Government, I 
certainly had the honour and satisfaction 
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of communication with him rarely inter- 
mitted for a single day. My evidence, I 
admit, is of a negative character; but, 
though negative, it is tolerably strong, 
and I can assure the House that the 
fabric which the right hon. Gentleman 
has built up of Lord Clarendon’s oe 
communications, plans, and schemes, 
which were the object of his tour, is a 
fabric wholly without foundation in fact, 
so far as I am able to see. With respect 
to the subject of Rome, as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Longford (Mr. 
O’Reilly) has given notice of raising a 
discussion on it on a very early day, I 
will take the liberty likewise of omitting 
that topic from any observations I have 
to make. And with regard to America, 
I wish to say a very few words, for cer- 
tainly the right hon. Gentleman, as well 
as the House, will feel that it would 
hardly be expedient at this particular 
moment, in the position I have the 
honour to fill, if I should undertake on 
the part of the Government to state our 
exact appreciation of the criticisms of 
the right hon. Gentleman on certain 
American matters. One thing I will say, 
which is due to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that I think the course of forbear- 
ance and prudence he pursued during 
the American War entitle him, if any 
man, to be acritic in this matter without 
offence; and one thing I will say for 
myself, which is this—that with him I 
deplore that licence of speech and that 
misapprehension of occurrences on this 
side of the water which we occasionally 
notice in portions of the American Press. 
I feel that our best and safest course is 
to trust to the judgment and good sense 
of the mass of the American nation 
themselves to discountenance, neutralize, 
and dishearten whatever injustice the 
effects of rash and intemperate speech 
may be calculated to effect. We are at 
the present moment upon the very eve 
of despatching to America a Commission, 
of which my noble Friend the President 
of the Council (Earl De Grey and Ripon) 
will represent British interests. The 
right hon. Gentleman will admit that 
this is not the time for discussing the 
various matters with which that Com- 
mission will have to deal. Papers will 
be laid before the House explaining the 
conduct of the Government, and the 
merit of that conduct is fair matter for 
the consideration of the House. My 
noble Friend will be assisted in the 
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Commission by Sir Edward Thornton, 
the able, prudent, and trusted represen- 
tative of this country in America, and 
Sir John Macdonald, Prime Minister of 
Canada, than whom, perhaps, no one is 
so well, certainly no one is better, quali- 
fied to represent and defend the interests 
of the Empire in every question that af- 
fects British North America. The main 
part of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman naturally turned upon the discus- 
sion of the circumstances of the Con- 
tinental war, and, as he entertains the 
opinions that he has expressed to-night, 
I am the first to admit that, what- 
ever be the practice commonly prevail- 
ing in regard to abstension from polem- 
ical discussion on the night of the 
Address, the right hon. Gentleman was 
perfectly justified in departing from it; 
although I think, on the other hand, he 
will admit that the necessity of raising 
charges so grave in his place in Parlia- 
ment is a necessity in some degree ad- 
verse to the attainment of that object 
which he declares he has so much in 
view and at heart—namely, the object 
of presenting to foreign nations per- 
fectly united councils. Now, I take the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
to be avery simple one, and I will first 
grapple with that portion of it which 
refers to the destruction of the balance 
of power, and the Note which was 
issued in the autumn by Prince Gort- 
chakoff. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that we were quite wrong in the 
mode in which we dealt with that Note. 
Well, Sir, I am sorry that we have not 
the suffrage of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but I am bound to say that, as 
far as I have any means of judging of 
the state of the public mind, I do think 
that the answer which was made by my 
noble Friend, Lord Granville, upon the 
receipt of the Note of Prince Gortcha- 
koff was recognized by the country as a 
becoming, adequate, and manly answer. 
But the right hon. Gentleman says that, 
after issuing that answer, to which he 
does not object in itself, we then pro- 
ceeded to commit a gross error in mak- 
ing our appeal to Count Bismarck—a 
very clever man, as the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, not too liberal, says; but one 
into whose mouth the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has found it necessary or expe- 
dient to put arguments and statements 
that Count Bismarck himself never was 
ingenious enough to discover. We made 
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no appeal to Count Bismarck whatever. 
We took our own course in reply to the 
Note of Prince Gortchakoff, and, having 
taken our own course, it became a 
proper subject of communication to the 
other Powers of Europe who were the 
other parties to the Treaty of 1856, and 
among those Powers was Prussia. The 
right hon. Gentleman is right in saying 
that Prussia was not our ally in the 
Crimean War ; but Prussia was our ally 
in the negotiations preceding the war, 
and Prussia was a party to the Treaty 
itself. Do not let me be misunderstood. 
We did not exclude Prussia from the 
communication that we made to every 
other Power concerned in that Treaty ; 
but a special appeal to Count Bismarck 
we never made, and that is one of the 
suspicions upon which the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman on this part 
of the case depends. The right hon. 
Gentleman made some general observa- 
tions with regard to the moderation on 
the part of the victorious Power, and 
when the moment comes for negotia- 
tion, though it is not prudent or desir- 
able for me to discuss it now in debate. 
I cannot pass it by without stating my 
general concurrence. Well, I think I 
may pass to the main subject of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman— 
namely, the present war and the con- 
duct of the Government in connection 
with the present war. His charges are 
perfectly clear. He says we were right 
in maintaining neutrality, but that we 
maintained a wrong kind of neutrality. 
We ought to have maintained an armed 
neutrality: maintaining an armed neu- 
trality, we should have been able to 
prevent the war—certainly to shorten it, 
and as certainly to improve the terms 
on which peace is to be finally concluded. 
But we did not use energy enough in 
our representations at the critical mo- 
ment before war broke out. We did 
not make use of the services we had 
rendered to France. We did not make 
use of the guarantee by which we were 
bound to Prussia. If we had made 
use of these documents we should pro- 
bably have been able to prevent war 
arising. We were paralyzed, because 
we had unduly reduced the armaments 
of the nation in order to redeem rash 
pledges given by me on the hus- 
tings in Lancashire, and to enable my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to propose to the House and 
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carry through his harum-scarum Budget. 
I hope that is a tolerably fair statement 
of the charge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. There are many of the things 
which the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
course of his speech, describes as placed 
entirely beyond argument, as admitted 
by everybody, which, as I have often 
been compelled to do before, I must 
take up in a bundle and put them aside 
as wholly unfounded. But with regard 
to armed neutrality, I own it, with some 
reluctance, that I followed the right hon. 
Gentleman into the cloudy controversy 
that he has raised. What is this armed 
neutrality? I have heard of armed 
neutrality in history. I recollect an 
armed neutrality of about 1780, and with 
that armed neutrality war, so far from 
being stopped, was extended. That 
portentous evil was made even more 
portentous from the admixture with it 
of this armed neutrality. I will not 
merely criticize the phraseology of the 
right hon. Gentleman—the right hon. 
Gentleman is privileged in phraseology 
with gifts of invention, and copious and 
powerful mastery which I cannot imitate, 
and which occasionally, no doubt, may 
lead to my coining a phrase less felicitous 
than those he is frequently so happy and 
able to produce. There was a case of 
armed neutrality—the case of Austria 
and the Principalities—which the right 
hon. Gentleman says all persons ad- 
mitted to have shortened the Crimean 
War. Now, the case of Austria was 
not a case of armed neutrality at all, but 
an especial operation directed to a par- 
ticular point. Austria never professed 
to be neutral in the Crimean War. Upon 
the occasion of the siege of Sebastopol 
the driving of the Russians out of the 
Principalities had for its main military 
effect nothing but this—it placed a large 
and neighbouring force at the disposal 
of Russia for the defence of Sebastopol. 
I am not finding fault with the proceed- 
ing; I am endeavouring to show how 
lightly the right hon. Gentleman deals 
with the facts of history. But the right 
hon. Gentleman says we did not use 
sufficient energy in preventing war; and 
those who have heard the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman will really be 
under the impression that he pointed out 
to us this lack of energy at a period 
when it was not too late for us to amend 
our defective policy. He has spoken 
to-night as if the speech he made last 
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year was made anterior to the war. On 
the contrary, it was a speech made 
during the war; it was a speech made 
by a person who was in possession of all 
the steps which had been taken by the 
Government in reference to the war. He 
thinks it was before the war; but the 
date of it was the 1st of August, when 
war had been declared a fortnight; in 
fact, it was the day of the battle of Saar- 
briick, and it was within three or four 
days of the battle of Werth. The right 
hon. Gentleman says we did not use 
energy enough. I want to know what 
it was we were to do. Well, we were 
to go to the French and we were to say 
—‘‘If you exercise your own free dis- 
cretion towards Prussia as to what is or 
what is not sufficient reparation, that 
will be an outrage upon the Crown of 
England?” When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had used that strong phrase he 
immediately felt that from such a phrase 
there would arise a presumption that we 
were to go to war, if necessary, in sup- 
port of that strong language; but he 
disclaimed the intention of going to war 
in support of it. We were to have told 
France that she was inflicting an out- 
rage upon the Crown of England; but 
we were to abstain from saying that that 
outrage would be resented on our part. 
And that is what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman calls a recommendation to use 
greater energy than that which we used. 
We were to have said to France—I am 
quoting the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—‘‘ You must take the conse- 
quences ;”? and France might safely have 
taken the consequences, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s position, for the 
consequences were not to be war, but 
they were to be our high displeasure— 
consequences which I think it very 
possible a people much less powerful 
and high-spirited than the French 
would have been perfectly content to 
take in resenting an unwarranted and 
excessive intrusion from a foreign Power 
into a province which was not its 
own. It is not the question whether 
France was right, or whether she was 
wrong. In mild and friendly terms we did 
state to her that, in our judgment, she was 
wrong in not accepting the withdrawal 
of the candidature of Prince Hohen- 
zollern; and, having done that, we felt 
that we had discharged our whole duty, 
and in discharging our whole duty we 
had exhausted our whole right. The 
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right hon. Gentleman has another argu- 
ment. He says we had entered into a 
guarantee with Prussia which I re- 
pudiated last year, and which, if we had 
used it properly, would have given us a 

osition of authority with respect to 

rance. That is to say, if I understand 
the argument, we should have been 
justified in going to France and speak- 
ing thus—‘‘ Pray observe we are bound 
to Prussia by a guarantee which will 
compel us to go to war in case the 
Saxon province is invaded, and, that 
being so, as we havo an interest in the 
quarrel, we are entitled to require you 
to hold back.” But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, at the same time that he holds 
we were thus entitled to claim an in- 
terest in the quarrel and a commanding 
power over the act of France, on the 
ground of our being under an obliga- 
tion to go to war, has expressly dis- 
claimed the idea of our going to war in 
the case, and has told us that he was 
not ready to counsel such a course. The 
right hon. Gentleman has laid down 
doctrines with regard to guarantees 
which are totally fatal to the argument 
he has used. I beg the House to fol- 
low me while I try to apply to the case 
his argument and opinions. He says 
we were to present ourselves before the 
Emperor Napoleon, and claim the right 
to check the policy of France: because 
the policy of France was war, and that 
war might involve the invasion of 
Saxony, we should be bound by our 
guarantee, and consequently bound to 
take up arms. In the major portion of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
he laid down a theory perfectly new— 
I never heard it before—of the nature 
and binding force of guarantees. What 
is it? He says that in the case of giving 
a territorial guarantee, you bind your- 
self to the Sovereign of the territory to 
respect that territory; you bind your- 
self to the other parties to the guarantee 
in a much higher degree, and there the 
liability of going to war even may be 
involved. [Mr. Disrartt: In a joint 
and separate guarantee.] The guaran- 
tee is not a joint and separate guarantee. 
It is this— 

“ Austria, Russia, Great Britain, and France 
guarantee to his Majesty the King of Prussia and 
his d dants and 3 the possession of 
the countries marked out in the 15th Article as 
full property and sovereignty.” 
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strictest sense it is a joint guarantee. 
Now, I have got from the mouth of the 
right hon. Gentleman a definition of the 
exact binding force of a joint guarantee, 
and from his mouth I fasten him to this 
—that the amount of obligation put 
upon us by that joint guarantee, so far 
as regarded Prussia and the sovereignty 
of the territory, was that we were our- 
selves to respect the King’s possession 
of that sovereignty, and it amounted to 
nothing more. And when the right 
hon. Gentleman can reconcile together 
these two portions of his speech in 
which he laid down doctrines, one of 
which directly inculpated us, and the 
other of which directly exculpated us, I 
will only say that he will show an inge- 
nuity greater than he has ever manifested 
in the whole course of his long Parlia- 
mentary career. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says there has been a great deal 
of most melancholy talk with regard to 
the repudiation of treaties, and I might 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman up 
to a certain point. What we think of 
the sanctity of treaties is to be learnt 
from the declarations of Lord Granville 
during last autumn. But do not let us 
exaggerate the case; do not let us make 
matters worse than they are. By need- 
lessly finding other Powers guilty of the 
repudiation of treaties, we are not taking 
a course likely to mollify or to convert 
them ; but we are taking a course likely 
to isolate ourselves, and, in isolating 
ourselves, to deprive ourselves of all 
power for good. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman ‘says that an end is now put 
to the Treaty of Luxemburg. I must 
say I think there was no occasion on 
which the Luxemburg Treaty was in 
so great danger of being put an end 
to as it was upon an occasion which 
occurred within a fortnight after it had 
been signed. That was the occasion 
when the doctrine was laid down, or 
understood to be laid down, that when a 
number of Powers concurred in a gua- 
rantee, any one of those Powers making 
default, the rest were absolutely released. 
I can only say that so long as the idea 
that such a doctrine was laid down by 
the British Government was allowed to 
possess the public mind all Englishmen 
should be cautious of using rash lan- 
guage in charging others with the re- 
pudiation of treaties. But I deny that 
the Treaty of Luxemburg has been put 
an end to by what happened in the 
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autumn. I presume the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to mean that when he heard of 
the proceeding of the Prussian Govern- 
ment in regard to Luxemburg, it was a 
proceeding which raised apprehension 
in his mind; and so far I am perfectly 
willing to travel with him. But, con- 
sider, we have had from what I ought 
to call the German Government a most 
explicit and full assurance that the ob- 
jection which they took to the proceed- 
ings of Luxemburg was an objection 
with respect to military purposes and 
military necessities alone, and that they 
expressly, fully, and absolutely recog- 
nized the binding character of the Treaty 
of 1868. It is not for us to maintain, 
and the right hon. Gentleman will not 
maintain, that it will be just on our 
part—nay, more, that it would be politic 
—to say that the Prussian Government 
had put an end to the Treaty. Before I 
part altogether from the question of the 
Note of Prince Gortchakoff, I must refer 
to another portion of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He discusstd at 
great length — perhaps greater length 
than was necessary on an occasion of 
this kind—the Crimean War. He said 
that one valuable result of that war was 
the neutralization of the Black Sea, and 
that when we received the Note of Prince 
Gortchakoff, stating that in consequence 
of what Russia considered to be breaches 
of treaty she was no longer bound to ob- 
serve its stipulations with reference to 
the Black Sea, we ought to have warned 
her that she must take the consequences; 
and what the consequences are in this 
case there can be no doubt whatever. 
But the right hon. Gentleman says that 
the Treaty of 1856, if it produced nothing 
else, produced one result of the utmost 
value and of the most vital importance 
in the East—namely, the neutralization 
of the Black Sea. That was never, so 
far as I know, the view of the British 
Government. In this House, in the year 
1856, I declared my confident conviction 
that it was impossible to maintain the 
neutralization of the Black Sea. I do 
not speak from direct communication 
with Lord Clarendon; but I have been 
told since his death that he never at- 
tached value to that neutralization. 
Again, I do not speak from direct com- 
munication, but I have been told that 
Lord Palmerston always looked upon 
the neutralization as an arrangement 
which might be maintained and held 
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together for a limited number of years, 
but which, from its character, it was im- 
possible to maintain as a permanent con- 
dition for a great settlement of Europe. 
However that may be, let me now try 
the wisdom of the right hon. Gentleman 
by the doctrine he lays down. It is this 
—that we ought to have held very short 
language with Russia, ought not to have 
entertained the project of a Conference, 
and, at all hazards and all extremities, 
ought to have staked ourselves upon the 
neutralization of the Black Sea. Now 
I come to the ground of positive fact 
when I say that if we had been pre- 
pared for that most chivalrous resolution 
we should have adopted it with our eyes 
open to the fact that no one Power in 
Europe shared our opinion, or would be 
in the slightest degree responsible for 
our acts. Who is it that you would have 
looked to in order to maintain the policy 
in the East, if matters now stood again 
as they were? France. But France by 
official acts expressed her readiness to 
give up the neutrality of the Black Sea. 
Which is the Power most disposed to 
go with us in maintaining the spirit of 
the Treaty of 1856? The Austro-Hun- 
garian Government. But they several 
years ago proposed to Russia that the 
Treaty should be altered, and that the 
neutrality of the Black Sea should be 
abandoned; and it is in this state of 
things that the right hon. Gentleman 
‘finds it necessary to introduce to-night 
the polemics of the case before the House 
of Commons, and to show how wrong 
we were not to go to war single-handed 
in order to force on Russia the perma- 
nent contraction of her rights of sove- 
reignty over a portion of her territory. 
I am perfectly content to leave to the 
House and to the country the judg- 
ment on that portion of the question ; 
and I think I have shown in some degree 
what would have been our predicament 
if, adopting the doctrines of the right 
hon. Gentleman with respect to guaran- 
tees, we had endeavoured to make the 
guarantee to Prussia. With regard to 
the general question of the guarantee 
which the right hon. Gentleman says I 
repudiated last year, I used no such 
expression. I declined to be bound by 
the stringent application of the doctrine 
of the right hon. Gentleman, a doctrine 
which he is himself obliged to overturn 
to-night. I have shown that there are 
circumstances which I think brings the 
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greatest weight to bear upon the nature 
of the guarantee—namely, the total 
change that has taken place in regard 
to the constitution of Germany, and the 
vast extension and power of the terri- 
torial sovereignty of Prussia. Theright 
hon. Gentleman would cut up the gua- 
rantee by the roots. It would be most 
ungrateful on my part if I were to pur- 
sue his position of the subject into 
further analysis; but the right hon. 
Gentleman has not done with us, and I 
have not done with his argument, for 
the point of his charge was this—that 
our diplomatic weakness was traceable 
to our military weakness, and our mili- 
tary weakness was traceable in errors, 
in harum-scarum Budgets; and our 
harum-scarum Budgets were ultimately 
referable to rash rhetoric in Lancashire. 
I think the House will agree that it 
would not be respectful, either to the 
right hon. Gentleman, or to the House 
itself, if I were not to test, in some 
degree, these rather grave allegations 
which he has made. Having raised to 
its climax his argument of interference, 
the right hon. Gentleman said, here I 
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‘‘That’s all very well—but we have no 
armaments.’”’ Now, let us test the 
question, whether there were armaments 
or not. Thisisa relative term. There 
are a certain number of Gentlemen in 
this House who will contend that we 
have no armaments—that is, we have not 
sufficient armaments until the whole 
population of military years are armed 
—not the whole population which occu- 
pies the Benches of this House to which 
I belong, but that nothing short of an 
armed nation can be considered a nation 
properly prepared with the means of 
defence. I disclaim that standard; and 
certainly the right hon. Gentleman has 
not appealed toit. Now, what standard 
have we to go by? It is quite obvious. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that we 
had no armaments, because we had dis- 
solved or disbanded regiments, and that 
we had damaged, curtailed, and con- 
tracted the armaments of the nation in 
pursuit of the frivolous purpose of 
affording some fiscal relief to the people. 
Well, so far as I am aware, every word 
I spoke in Lancashire on the subject of 
economy I adhere to. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that we reduced and en- 
feebled the armaments of the country, 


and that we had no armaments to sup- 
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port our diplomacy. I will try a mode 
of testing this by reference to former 
years. I will take the armaments of 
last year, when the right hon. Gentleman 
said we had no armaments, or—for he 
changed the phrase—only ‘‘ attenuated 
armaments,”’ and probably the latter is 
the idea which the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the use of his copious vocabulary, 
intended by preference to convey. I 
have often known the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to be great in this House on the 
subject of armaments, and the last time 
he so displayed himself he was not 
deploring ‘“‘ attenuated” armaments, but 
denouncing “ bloated armaments ;’’ and 
it will be found curious to illustrate by 
the familiar test of arithemetic what are 
his notions with respect to ‘‘ attenuated 
armaments,” and what they are with 
respect to “‘ bloated armaments.’’ There 
may be bloated armaments either by sea 
or by land; but I am not going to enter 
into the naval part of the case, and for 
the reason that during the discussion of 
last summer, when the policy of the Go- 
vernment was questioned with respect 
to military matters, admissions were 
frankly made by many of the objectors— 
some of them sitting on the Opposition 
Benches—that we had a powerful and 
efficient fleet. In 1862, however, the 
armaments of the country had, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman, reached 
such portentous dimensions that he was 
obliged to express his indignation at 
them, and denounced them as ‘ bloated 
armaments.”’ In that year the whole of 
the regular force available for home 
service amounted to 92,270 men, accord- 
ing to the Estimates. That, then, was 
a ‘bloated armament.’’ In 1870 the 
force at home, on the Estimates of the 
regular Army was 89,051; and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
92,000 men as a bloated armament, and 
of the 89,000 as an attenuated armament, 
the difference between the two amounts 
being only about 3,000. It must also 
be recollected that in the days of the 
bloated armament of 92,000 men we had 
no reserve—not a man to bless ourselves 
with—but in the days of the attenuated 
armament of 89,000 men we had a 
reserve of more than 20,000 men, liable 
to serve abroad. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman says we disbanded veterans. 
What we did was this—we disbanded 
the men who were uselessly employed, 


in order that we might depend upon 
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men who should be usefully employed, 
and that is the principle of economy, 
that is the principle of rash rhetoric in 
Lancashire, and that is the principle 
which my right hon. Friend near me 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) is 
said to have adopted in his ‘ harum- 
scarum Budgets,”’ by which the country 
has received a remission of taxation, 
amounting to more than £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000. [The Cuancettor of the 
Exoneqver: Eight millions.] At any 
rate, I hope that we have effectually 
stopped the mouth of the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the subject of attenu- 
ated armaments. But it may be as well 
to give the figures for 1868, when the 
armaments, being under the charge of 
the right hon. Gentleman, would, of 
course, be proper armaments, for I find 
that, whereas there was an attenuated 
army in 1870, available for home defence, 
amounting to 89,000, in 1868 the proper 
and sufficient number was 87,500. Nor 
is that the whole of the case, because 
the reserves were then comparatively in 
their infancy, and while in 1868 they 
amounted to only 3,500, in 1870 they 
numbered 20,000. Now, I ask the 
House—I ask Gentlemen in whatever 
part of the House they may sit—I think 
I may even ask the right hon. Gentleman 
himself—what sort of a case he has 
made out upon the question of attenu- 
ated armaments, and consequent impo- 
tence to support the just influence of 
England? I depart entirely now from 
the polemical portion of the case, though, 
of course, it is in the discretion of other 
Gentlemen to pursue it to any extent they 
may think fit. It is natural and right that 
the right hon. Gentleman should state 
his objections as important points affect- 
ing the conduct of the Government, espe- 
cially as such a statement reaches over 
the Recess, and it is also right that we 
should defend our conduct. There is 
very little more to say before I sit down. 
With the right hon. Gentleman I feel 
there are other considerations which 
rise much above these, even although 
they be not void of importance. I cannot 
say that I have been greatly impressed 
with what has been said with regard to 
the special dangers to this country in- 
volved in the present aspect of affairs ; 
but I am deeply impressed with the 
melancholy and doubtful character of 
the prospects which hang before Europe. 
I know that our minds have been to a 
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certain extent relieved by the armistice 
which has been accomplished within the 
last few days. Let us hope it may be 
renewed if necessary. Let us hope that 
the transactions which occur within it 
may be transactions of a nature to lead 
to a durable peace. But I think it would 
be rash on our part to indulge in too 
sanguine anticipations. Hope for peace 
we may; but we mustnotatpresentreckon 
too confidently upon the fulfilment of 
our hopes. If we look forward to the 
future, no doubt it is necessary for us to 
consider what is the position of this 
country with reference to Europe at 
large; and for my own part, separating 
the position of this country, ideally and 
for purposes of argument, for a moment 
from that of Europe, I cannot but feel 
that we have some reason to be thankful 
—thankful for the position of the coun- 
try, and thankful for the union of the 
people, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man to-night referred, and in many 
respects has rendered such emphatic 
and handsome testimony. But I should 
probably find the right hon. Gentleman 
agreeing with me—or, using more re- 
spectful language, I should find myself 
agreeing with the right hon. Gentleman— 
that, while it is a mistake for us ever to 
be laboriously endeavouring to show 
that we are in danger, and that some- 
body or other is meditating mischief 
against us, it would be, on the other 
hand, a gross error to lay down doctrines 
of non-interference in the manner of a 
rigid formula. I am now speaking in 
my own individual capacity, and I do 
not wish in any way to bind my Col- 
leagues in what may fall from me. I 
should not wish to bind any other person 
to the feeling that I myself entertain of 
the power, the security, and the inde- 
pendence of this country, come what 
may. But I admit, and am the first to 
assert that, whatever be that security, 
power, and independence, we have no 
right to wrap ourselves up in an abso- 
lute and selfish isolation. We have a 
history, we have traditions, we have 
living, constant, perpetual, multiplied 
intercourse and contact with every people 
in Europe. We should be unworthy of 


the recollections of our past, unworthy of 
our hopes of the future, unworthy of 
the greatness of the present, if we dis- 
owned the obligations which arise out of 
these relations to others more liable to 
suffer than ourselves. 
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fellow-feeling in Europe, with the duties 
which arise from sympathy and fellow- 
feeling, never can be forgotten in this 
country, and I fully admit that the exer- 
cise of these duties is not to be separated 
from the consideration of the state of 
your military power and the efficiency of 
your armaments; while I venture to 
think we are not open to the charges of 
the right hon. Gentleman in this respect. 
Admitting this, I also feel that in this 
country our great desire is to see from 
year to year more and more ascendancy 
given to moral over material forces. 
Perhaps in that respect during our life- 
time many of us may have been too 
sanguine. Perhaps at this moment some 
of us may, on the contrary, be too 
desponding. But I venture to say that 
probably the year upon which we have 
lately entered will establish much, and 
confirm much that is now doubtful and 
open to dispute with respect to what 
Europe has to hope in the future, and 
what Europe has to fear from the relations 
between moral and material forces. Of 
course, what we mean when we speak of 
moral and material forces is not the 
mere change from one epithet to another 
of a different character. When we speak 
of material forces we mean overpowering 
violence, and by moral forces we mean 
that rule of right which is the protection 
of all peoples. I trust we shall never be 
led into the error of supposing that we 
improve our own condition in the face of 
Europe by setting up theories of imagi- 
nary interests which we do not possess, or 
which if we do possess them, are not ex- 
posed to danger. Here I claim the liberty 
of criticizing the historical statement 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
from Earl Russell, with regard to States, 
by the example of which it is said we 
should take warning, and which have 
perished not through any fault of their 
own, but because other nations envied 
them their happiness and prosperity. 
I have asked what these States are, and 
have not been able to obtain an answer. 
The right hon. Gentleman is the first 
person bold enough to attempt an an- 
swer, and he cites the instance of Venice 
and the League of Cambrai. Now, 
though Venice there had a good case, it 
was certainly not one of entire abstinence, 
as far as she was concerned, from the 
poley of violence and aggression. The 

eague of Cambrai came and went, and 
Venice, which had lived long before it, 
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survived the League of Cambrai, ‘suc- 
ceeded against the combination, and it 
therefore does not form an illustration 
in support of the doctrine which has 
been taken over by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman from my noble Friend Lord 
Russell, and which, I think, is wanting 
in historical foundation. For my own 
part, I am persuaded that a just, a 
moderate, and practical view.of our na- 
tional security, combined with those 
careful preparations which we ought to 
make for the efficiency of our military 
system, is the best policy for ourselves 
and the best policy for others, and that 
by the avoidance of all fantastic theories 
—whether theories of security and isola- 
tion or of alarm—we shall most safely 
discharge our duty both to ourselves 
and others. For the present, I do not 
enter into the question of military pre- 
paration, because, as my right hon. 
Friend has shown, within seven days 
the House will be fully possessed of the 
views of the Government, and it would, 
therefore, be obviously impossible to 
discuss a matter of this kind with satis- 
faction upon the present occasion. Per- 
haps I ought to state that, while we 
have found it our duty, as has been 
stated in the gracious Speech from the 
Throne, to refrain from whatever might 
savour of the appearance of impertinent 
interference or whatever might justly 
diminish any claim we might have on 
the goodwill and attention of the two 
great belligerent Powers, we have cer- 
tainly redeemed by acts the pledges we 
gave of perpetual and vigilant watchful- 
ness over all the turns and movements 
both of policy and of war. We began, 
as the House knows, by endeavouring 
to procure the withdrawal of the can- 
didature of Prince Hohenzollern; and 
in that endeavour, acting in concurrence 
with others, we were successful. We 
then ventured to disapprove the demand 
made by France upon the King of 
Prussia (now the Emperor of Germany) 
for a prospective engagement; and there 
it was our misfortune to fail. We then 
appealed to the Treaty of 1856, and en- 
deavoured, in a practical form, to set 
up the wise doctrine that the disputes 
of States ought to be referred to some 
competent tribunal for settlement. But 


we did not obtain a hearing. After the 
war broke out many questions still arose 
—scarcely a week or a fortnight, indeed, 
passed without them—upon which we 
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had to consider nice matters for inter- 
vention,—I mean intervention by request 
or expostulation. I need hardly say 
that all we have done has been done 
with a perfect and absolute impartiality. 
The first appeal addressed to us in the 
course of the war was made by Germany 
with a view to induce us to favour to 
the utmost of our power arrangements, 
not perhaps strictly justifiable upon the 
bare ground of neutral obligation, for 
the transit of wounded soldiers through 
the territory of Luxemburg. Of course 
we could do nothing to extend unduly 
the rights of neutrals or disparage their 
obligations. This was an appeal in the 
name of humanity, and therefore we 
ourselves waived every objection to the 
transit of the wounded, and did all we 
could to recommend the adoption of a 
similar course to other Powers. It was 
declined at the time; but such has been 
the force of circumstances, and the over- 
powering necessity arising during the 
gigantic operations of the war, that, 
from what I have read in public journals, 
that has been done in the interests of 
Germany and France for which we tried 
to procure a sanction at the earliest 
period, and soldiers wounded in action 
have been transported across neutral 
territory. As has been stated in the 
Speech, we have endeavoured to bring 
the parties together. I shall not dwell 
on the efforts which we made to bring 
about the conferences which resulted in 
the meeting between Count Bismarck 
and M. Jules Favre, or that which was 
held with M. Thiers. We did, perhaps, 
stretch a point, but in language so re- 
spectful that no objection could be taken, 
in expressing an earnest desire—thus 
only making ourselves the mouthpiece 
of universal humanity—that the extreme 
measure of bombardment should not be 
had recourse to against a magnificent 
and beautiful city. And, perhaps, when 
we take into account the great severity 
by which the war has been character- 
ized, we have less to lament with respect 
to this point than with regard to many 
other subjects, notwithstanding that a 
great deal of alarm and exasperation 
was created. We ventured, I may add, 
to favour, so far as we might in friendly 
communication with the Government of 
Defence in France, those plans for call- 
ing together an Assembly fully autho- 
rized to represent the nation, which are 
only now about to reach their con- 
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summation. We ventured to point out 
that little good was likely to arise from 
the multiplication of abstract declara- 
tions with reference to the terms of 
peace, as they would probably operate 
rather in the way of obstacle than the 
contrary. My noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) endeavoured, with the utmost per- 
sistence, to cause that France should be 
represented in the Conference which is 
now sitting in London, and it is matter 
of great regret to us that this endeavour 
has failed; and lastly, perhaps, I may say 
in regard to political measures, we ven- 
tured to suggest to the Government of 
Germany that it would be conducive to 
the general welfare if they found them- 
selves in a condition to make known to 
the world what were the terms of peace 
which they deemed to be required, hay- 
ing regard to the honour and safety of 
their country. There remains but one 
other measure which we have taken, in 
which we, perhaps, have assumed a 
responsibility that may render it neces- 
sary that we should come to Parliament 
to give it its final authority. I do not 
know how that may be; but we were of 
opinion that we should be giving effect 
to the feeling of this country and per- 
forming a duty if, at a critical moment, 
when we were just told that in Paris 
there was danger of extensive famine 
from the absolute want of food, we 
offered to place at the disposal of the 
two Governments on their joint repre- 
sentation, for the purpose of immediate 
relief, whatever stores we had in the 
victualling yards of the country. It 
was not our fault—it was, I believe, the 
fault of no one—but I have to regret 
sincerely that it was only last night we 
received anything which we could con+ 
sider as a joint answer to our offer, and 
when I inform the House of this cireum- 
stance, it will not, I think, be regarded 
as discreditable to the condition of the 
public Departments that, as I under- 
stand, three vessels took their departure 
for France with provisions in the middle 
of the day. I may add that it is our 
duty and desire to continue to act in a 
similar spirit. It is impossible to divest 
ourselves of the deepest interest in the 
events which are now going on on the 
Continent, and, independently of the 
measures to which I have specially re- 
ferred, we have carefully reserved to 
ourselves all along full liberty of action. 
We have at no time subscribed to the 
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doctrine that a war between two belli- 
gerents is the concern of those two belli- 
gerents exclusively. It is, no doubt, 
their concern in the first instance, and, 
with respect to it, they have a primary 
authority ; but the effects of such a war 
are not and cannot be confined to them. 
The time may come—I do not not say it 
will come; I hope it may not come— 
when the need may exist for some ex- 
pression of the general sentiment of the 
neutral Powers on questions which may 
become of deep practical issue. If that 
need does arise, I feel perfectly satisfied 
that such an expression of neutral opi- 
nion, apart from all imputations of selfish 
interest, in claiming for itself only to be 
the living utterance of the voice of 
civilized mankind, would have a genial, 
kindly, and beneficial influence in bring- 
ing about the realization of a satisfac- 
tory settlement between the contending 
parties. And I am sure that, although 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
myself have broken lances to-night across 
this Table, he will agree with me that 
there is no reason why all parties in this 
House, and in the House of Lords, 
should not unite in supporting the Go- 
vernment in any measure they may take 
with the view of preventing human suf- 
fering in this formidable war. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I desire, before 
this debate closes, to say a few words with 
reference to what has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire. I donot believe that 
there is reason for the abject alarm on 
account of the interests of this country 
which the right hon. Gentleman has ex- 
pressed, although, on account of the 
critical state of affairs upon the Conti- 
nent, I believe that there is reason for 
prompt exertion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman congratulated the Prime Minister 
on his triumph in the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
I am not surprised that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite should express their satisfac- 
tion at finding that, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, there is to be no op- 
position from the Conservative party, as 
a party, to the adoption of the measures 
which they advocate. I suppose that 
this will be likewise the case with respect 
to the abolition of the University Tests 
and the Ballot, which were honestly ad- 
vocated by the Seconder of the Address, 
the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. 
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Morley), especially the abolition of the 
tests in the Universities, which the hon. 
Member advocated in the sense of thehon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall.) Now, 
I know that I speak not only the opinions 
of my own constituents, but those of 
thousands—nay, hundreds of thousands 
—of educated men, when I object to these 
measures on constitutional grounds; 
while, as regards these measures, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire at once accepts in 
principle the programme of the Govern- 
ment and of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Such conduct on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman—and he spoke emphati- 
cally as the organ of the Conservative 
party in this House—such conduct is de- 
structive of the Conservative party in 
the country, for the right hon. Gentle- 
man declared his full acceptance not 
only of the commercial policy called 
free trade, which had its source among 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but, further, 
his full acceptance of the doctrine of re- 
ligious equality, as held by hon. Gentle- 
men on the Government side of the 
House. I believe, Sir, that it is advan- 
tageous to the constitution of this coun- 
try, and for the conduct of business in 
this House, that there should be two 
parties—one supporting the Govern- 
ment, the others represented by the 
Opposition in this House—so long as 
there is in this country an honest and 
distinct difference of opinion on general 
politics. I, therefore, deprecate the an- 
nouncement of submission on the ques- 
tions of internal policy, to which I have 
alluded, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire; such 
conduct on his part is destructive of the 
Conservative party. Allusion has been 
made to the letter, written by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
promising the support of the Govern- 
ment to the spiritual authority of the 
Pope. I understand that a Notice has 
been given by some hon. Member on 
this subject. I am glad of this, and 
that we shall have a specific discussion 
of this subject. It does seem to me 
lamentable and inconsistent with the 
views upon which many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite supported the disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 


should attempt to establish the spiritual 
authority of the Pope everywhere, and 
in Ireland especially, after he has done 
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all he can to disestablish the spiritual 
authority of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. I was unwilling, Sir, that this 
debate should close without my entering 
this emphatic protest against the aban- 
donment of principles to which I have 
been long attached. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that the following passage with reference 
to the Army appeared in Her Majesty’s 
Speech :— 

“The lessons of military experience afforded 

by the present war have been numerous and im- 
portant. The time appears appropriate for turn- 
ing such lessons to account.” 
But he looked in vain to find any allu- 
sion to the confusion which existed at 
present in the administration of the 
Admiralty, or to the enormous defi- 
ciencies in the material of our naval 
force, in the number and quality of our 
vessels, and in the men required for the 
defence of the country. As his noble 
Friend the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox) had given Notice that 
he would early in March call attention 
to the loss of Her Majesty’s ship Captain, 
he would only say now that it was a very 
extraordinary thing that the confusion 
which existed at the Admiralty—the 
First Lord being absent for the sake of 
his health, and there being no one in his 
place—should not have been alluded to 
in Her Majesty’s Speech. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Mr. Joun Hamitton, Mr. Morzey, 
Mr. Guapstong, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 
quer, Mr. Secretary Brucz, Mr. Secretary Carp- 
weELL, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. Wituum Epwarp 
Forster, Mr. Arrtox, Mr. Arrorngy GENERAL, 
Mr. SransFeLp, Viscount Enrrexp, Mr. Knatcu- 
BuLL-Huerssen, Mr. Monsett, The Jupak Ap- 
vocate, Mr. Guiyn, and Mr. Apam, or any Five 
of them :—To withdraw immediately :—Queen’s 
Speech referred. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from the Judges selected, pursuant to 
the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, for the 
trial of Election Petitions, Certificates and Re- 
ports relating to the Elections for the Borough of 
Brecon ; for the Borough of Shrewsbury; for the 
City of Norwich. And the same were severally 
read. 

Brecon Borough Election.—Certificate of Mr. 
Justice Byles—In the matter of the Petition 
relating to the last Election of a Member of Par- 
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liament for the Borough of Brecon. That the 
Respondent James Price William Gwynne Holford 
was duly elected and returned at the said Election. 

Shrewsbury Borough Election.— Certificate of 
Mr. Justice Channell.-—In the matter of the Peti- 
tion relating to the last Election of a Member of 
Parliament for the Borough of Shrewsbury. That 
Douglas Straight, esquire, was duly elected and 
returned at the said Election. 

Norwich City Election.—Certificate of Mr. 
Justice Keating.—In the matter of a Petition in 
which Gardener Christopher Stevens was Peti- 
tioner ; and Jacob Henry ‘Tillett was Respondent. 
That the said Jacob Henry Tillett was not duly 
returned or elected to serve in Parliament for the 
said City of Norwich. That the Election of the 
said Jacob Henry Tillett for the City of Norwich 
was a void Election. [And other facts found.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 10th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pousuic Buis—First Reading— 
West African Settlements * (1); Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations * (2). 


DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS— 
MR, MONSELL’S SPEECH AT LIMERICK, 
EXPLANATION. 


Eart GRANVILLE desired permis- 
sion to read to their Lordships a note 
which he had received from the Post- 
master General. The note was as fol- 
lows :— 

“My dear Granville,—-The Duke of Richmond 
is reported to have attributed to me last night the 
statement ‘that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to supplement the Land Act of last 
Session by another measure in the course of a 
couple of years.’ Will you kindly take the trouble 
to say for me that I never made any such state- 
ment? What I said was—to repeat a promise 
made by C. Fortescue in the House of Commons 
with reference to labourers’ dwellings—that a 
measure for improving them would probably be in- 
troduced in the course of the next two years. 

“T am, yours sincerely, W. Monsett.” 


THE BANKRUPTCY ACT—PEERS, 
QUESTION, 


THE Duxe or RICHMOND said, their 
Lordships were probably aware that by 
a recent decision Members of the House 
were liable to be adjudged bankrupt. 
He wished to ask the noble Earl the 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he has considered whether any legisla- 
tion is advisable in respect of any Peers 
adjudged bankrupt ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the matter 
had not escaped the attention of the Go- 
vernment. There was, he believed, a 
feeling on both sides the House that 
it was inconsistent with their dignity 
that Peers in the painful position re- 
ferred to should sit and vote, and that 
some action should be taken in the 
matter. The Lord Chancellor had a 
measure under consideration, and he 
hoped the noble and learned Lord op- 
posite (Lord Cairns), who, he believed, 
had paid some attention to the matter, 
wel be kind enough to communicate 
with the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack on the subject. He thought 
it desirable that a measure should be 
brought in at an early date. 

Lorpv WESTBURY asked whether it 
was proposed to exempt Peers from the 
operation of the Bankruptcy Act, or 
whether it was proposed to follow the 
rule of the House of Commons, and to 
resolve that during bankruptcy a Peer 
should not be capable of sitting and 
voting in the House? In the latter case 
no legislation would be necessary, as it 
could be done simply by a Resolution. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that it was 
not proposed to alter the law with re- 
gard to the liability of a Peer to become 
bankrupt. The contemplated measure 
would simply affect his position in the 
House in the event of his being so ad- 
judged. He believed it was the opinion 
of those who had considered the subject 
that a Resolution would not be sufficient. 
There were, moreover, some extraordi- 
nary anomalies in this matter with re- 
ference to Members of the House of 
Commons, and the Government would 
endeavour to correct these, at the same 
time that they sought to provide for the 
case of bankrupt Peers. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
Eart GRANVILLE moved that the 
Viscount Eversley be appointed to take 
the Chair in the Committees of the 
Whole House in the absence of the Lord 
Redesdale from illness. 


Motion agreed to. 
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MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 


Delivered by the Earl Granville, and 
read by the Lord Chancellor as follows : 


Viororia R., 

Her Majesty relies upon the cordial interest 
which the House of Lords has expressed in the 
approaching marriage between the Princess Louise 
and the Marquess of Lorne: 

The numerous proofs which the Queen has 
received of their loyalty to Her Throne, and of 
their attachment to Her Person and Family, lead 
{ler to hope that they will make such provision 
for the Princess Louise, with a view to the pro- 
posed marriage, as may be suitable to the dignity 
of the Crown: 


Ordered, That the said Message be 
taken into consideration on Monday next. 


WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for extending the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of the West African Settlements to certain 
offences committed out of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions—Was presented by The Earl of Kruper- 
LEY; read 1*%, (No. 1.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for the amendment of the Law relating 
to Ecclesiastical Dilapidations—Was presented by 
The Lord Archbishop of York; read 1*. (No. 2.) 


House adjourned at half past Six o’elock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 10th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Nzw Wait Issuzrp—For West- 
moreland County, v. Thomas Taylour, commonly 
=" Earl of Bective, now Marquess of Head- 
ort. 

Szrect Commitrez—Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms (House of Commons) nominated. 

Pusiic Bitts— Resolutions in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—University Tests [6]; Mer- 
chant Shipping Survey * [3]; Burials *!7] ; Pa- 
rochial Councils * [10]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Citation Amendment 
(Scotland) * [1]; Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister * [2]; Game Laws (Scotland) 
Amendment * [4]; Railway Companies* [5] ; 
Sunday Trading* [8]; Hypothec Abolition 
(Scotland) * [9]. 


THE CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 


would beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
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Papers relating to the Conference which 
are to be laid upon the Table will con- 
tain all Communications received by Her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to 
proposed action on the part of other 
Powers consequent upon the Circular 
Note of Prince Gortschakoff ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
that all Papers in connection with the 
hon. Baronet’s Question which could be 
published without detriment to the pub- 
lic interests would be included in the 
documents to be presented to Parlia- 
ment. Two sets of Papers in relation 
to that subject and the Franco-Prussian 
War had been just laid upon the Table. 


NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE.—QUESTION 


Mr. G. B. GREGORY asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, What was the 
cause of the delay in commencing the 
building of the New Courts of Justice ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, he was 
not surprised at the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, considering the interest he 
had taken in the subject, and the ex- 
traordinary statements which had been 
persistently repeated during the Recess 
—that in consequence of his (Mr. 
Ayrton’s) dislike and opposition to the 
present scheme for building the new 
Law Courts, he had done his best to 
prevent the commencement of the work. 
The project for the erection of the 
building was submitted to the House 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) six 
years ago. The proposition was that 
the Government should purchase the site 
at a cost of £750,000, and should erect 
the new Courts of Justice upon it, at a 
cost of a similar sum. Commissioners 
were appointed to give their sanction to 
the details of the project, and to give 
their guarantee to the House that the 
expenditure on the whole should not 
exceed £1,500,000. When that plan 
was brought before the House he (Mr. 
Ayrton) gave it his earnest support, and 
urged the House to carry it into effect 
at the earliest possible period. But 
the Commissioners, instead of acting 
in conformity with the statute, after 
giving the guarantee required, pro- 
ceeded to entertain a project which re- 
sulted in their adopting a scheme, 
which would involve an expenditure of 
£3,250,000, in place of the sum originally 
contemplated. That scheme was found 
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to a certain extent matured when Her 
Majesty’s present Government succeeded 
to Office; but, in consequence of the 
discussions which were then raised, 
nothing was done for a year: and it 
was not until the Christmas before last 
that he was requested to take steps to 
induce the Commissioners, and all par- 
ties concerned, to adopt some plan to 
give effect to the intentions which Par- 
lament had expressed in the Act they 
had passed. Now, it would have been 
almost easier to have begun de novo than 
to have reduced the scheme from the 
dimensions of £8,250,000 to which it 
had swollen—and in the meanwhile the 
purchases of land had expanded to 
£900,000—to its original dimensions of 
£1,500,000: but, after going into all 
the details, they were able to bring the 
project for the building itself within the 
original compass. Still difficulties arose 
in reference to the construction, which 
were so serious that as early as March 
he (Mr. Ayrton) suggested to the archi- 
tect that he must radically change his 
plan if he were to conform to the wishes 
of Parliament. The architect exerted 
all his skill and ingenuity to carry out 
his own design; but in July he came to 
the conclusion that it would be better to 
take the course which he (Mr. Ayrton) 
had suggested months before, and pre- 
pared a revised plan. In August last 
the Commissioners signed their Report 
approving of the revised plan, and it 
was sent to him from the Treasury with 
the request that he would take the neces- 
sary steps to carry it into effect. The 
first question he had to consider was 
what was to be the duty of the architect, 
who would be responsible to the Govern- 
ment and to Parliament that the plan 
would be carried out for the sum that 
Parliament had thought fit to provide. 
It was not until the end of September 
that a formal contract was made with the 
architect, clearly defining his duties and 
his relations to the Office of Works; 
and directions were immediately thereon 
given to prepare a sketch plan. The 
architect stated that it was impossible to 
do that before the Ist January last, and 
that working plans could not be pre- 
pared before the 1st July. In order 
that no delay should take place in pro- 
ceeding with the work, he (Mr. Ayrton) 
requested the architect to prepare imme- 
diately specifications in order to lay in 
the foundation, and to get the ground 
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ready for the superstructure. At the 
end of November, while the sketch plan 
was in progress, the specifications were 
sent in, and tenders for this part of the 
work were invited, onthe condition that 
it should be completed by September 
next. It required some time for the 
builders to ascertain what was the work 
for which tenders were asked; but as 
soon as they were aware of the nature 
and extent of the work, they protested 
against the shortness of time allowed 
them for itscompletion. In consequence 
the time was extended from the 1st Sep- 
tember to Ist February, when the foun- 
dation would be completed. He did 
not think that this would lead to any 
delay in the erection of the building, be- 
cause in the meantime all the working 
drawings and preliminary steps for the 
superstructure would be going on. The 
contractors were to go on part passti with 
the preparation of the working plans 
and drawings, so that the moment the 
foundations were completed they would 
be in a position to ask for tenders for 
the whole work. So desirous were the 
Government to have the work carried 
out properly and promptly, that notice 
had been given for the purchase of ad- 
ditional land that would be required. 
The result would be that—apart from 
the additional expense in the purchase 
of land, which could not be avoided— 
the building would be erected for the sum 
originally proposed—namely, £750,000, 
and he ventured to assert that it would 
be a more useful building, and better in 
every respect, than it would have been 
if the vast expenditure which the Go- 
vernment had checked had been incurred. 


THE BLACK SEA CONFERENCE — RE- 


FUSAL OF A SAFE CONDUCT TO THE 


FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it is the case that 
the Prussian authorities, at the instance 
of the English Government, promised a 
safe conduct toa French Plenipotentiary 
to attend the Conference, and after 
having done so refused to grant the safe 
conduct; and if such has been the case, 
what course has been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The course of 
the transactions with respect to the safe 
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details. But as he has raised the ques- 
tion, and as there is, perhaps, a notion 
abroad that there has been something 
like a breach of faith, I will state 
enough to give, I think, a fair view of 
the matter. In the first place, a request 
was made on the 27th of November, 
through M. Tissot, the French Chargé 
d’ Affaires, that a safe conduct might be 
afforded to M. Jules Favre through the 
Prussian lines in order to allow of his at- 
tending the Oonference on Eastern af- 
fairs in London. This request was for- 
warded by Lord Granville through the 
kind intervention of Count Bernstorff, 
the German Ambassador. The answer 
received from Count Bismarck was that a 
safe conduct was at M. Jules Favre’s dis- 
posal, but that it must be sent for by M. 
Favre—and the reason he gave for that 
peculiar method of proceeding was that 
a flag of truce sent in by the Germans 
had been fired upon by the French. 
Whether this statement is erroneous or 
not we need not stay to inquire; but it 
was the reason given why M. Favre 
must send for the safe conduct. The 
safe conduct was not sent for at that 
time; but on the 13th of January M. 
Jules Favre applied himself to Count 
Bismarck, and the answer given was that 
the application should not be made to 
him (Count Bismarck), but to theGerman 
military authorities. As late as the 18th 
of January Mr. Odo Russell wrote to 
Lord Granville, stating that no difficulty 
had been made in the matter on the 
part of the military authorities or by 
Count Bismarck, ‘and that the French 
Minister had only to apply for, in order 
to receive, the safe conduct. But on the 
22nd of January, when the bombard- 
ment of Paris had begun, the military 
authorities of the German army declared 
that no one could be allowed to enter or 
leave Paris during the period of the 
bombardment ; and that, no doubt, is the 
circumstance which may have been con- 
strued by some into an abrupt refusal 
on the part of the Germans of that 
which had been previously conceded. 
No doubt it was a refusal; but it was a 
refusal with a reason assigned: and at 
the same time as the German authorities 
came to that conclusion M. Fayre him- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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conduct for the Foreign Minister of the 
Defence Government of France has been 
somewhat minute and difficult to follow, 
and I will not attempt to state, in answer 
to my hon. Friend, the whole of the 
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self on the very next day—for it was on 
the 23rd of January—wrote to say that 
there were various reasons, which he 
would not state in detail, irrespective 
altogether of this conclusion of the 
Germans, which would prevent him from 
absenting himself from Paris during 
circumstances so critical as those which 
at that time had arisen. With respect 
to the proceedings of Lord Granville in 
this matter, the endeavours we have 
made to procure the presence of a French 
representative at the Conference will 
appear quite clearly in the Papers which 
have been laid upon the Table, and 
which I hope will be very shortly in the 
hands of Members. 


Prussia. 


LICENSING BILL—QUESTION, 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, When it is 
his intention to bring forward his Bill 
on the Licensing of Houses for the Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he was 
unable at present to fix a day for intro- 
ducing his promised Bill on the subject ; 
but he assured his hon. Friend that he 
would bring it forward as soon as he 
had a fair opportunity of proceeding 
with it continuously. He might add that 
it was the full intention of the Govern- 
ment to get the Bill passed into law 
during the present Session. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—THE WAR— 
RE-VICTUALLING OF PARIS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. BROWN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether he is in a condition to give any 
information as to what assistance has 
been rendered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment from available stores in the 
re-victualling of Paris? 

Mr. BAXTER: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I beg to say that late on Wednes- 
day evening the Admiralty received from 
the Foreign Office a request that such 
assistance as could be provided from the 
Government stores for the re-victualling 
of Paris should be sent off without de- 
lay. Our stock of provisions at present 
in the victualling yards is so large that 
2,500 tons, amounting in value to nearly 
£50,000, can be spared for Paris with- 
out the slightest inconvenience to the 
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naval service. In anticipation of such a 
demand probably being made, we had 
set apart large quantities of flour, biscuit, 
salt pork, salt beef, preserved beef, 
soup, essence of beef, and boiled mutton 
in readiness for shipment at a moment’s 
notice; and the vessels to convey the 
stores were also waiting. Immediately on 
the receipt of the communication from 
the Foreign Office, telegraphic orders 
were sent to the various ports to begin 
to load the ships at daylight yesterday. 
I have to inform the House that the 
Pelter left Portsmouth, the Buffalo Dept- 
ford, and the Helicon Devonport, yester- 
day afternoon, all for Dieppe. The 
Tamar sails from Devonport and the 
Buzzard from Deptford to-day, both for 
Havre; and the Valorous and Lord 
Panmure for the same port will leave 
to-morrow. It will be a consolation to 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire and those who believe with him 
that our stores are in such a lamentable 
condition to know that, if necessary, we 
could afford at least 1,000 tons more. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Report of Address brought up, and 
read. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE desired 
to call attention to one point which had 
been omitted from the most able and in- 
teresting speech of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Buckinghamshire in the 
course of the debate so abruptly termi- 
nated yesterday. He alluded to the 
subject referred to by Her Majesty when 
She expressed a hope that the armistice 

‘¢ May result ina Peace compatible, for the two 
great and brave nations involved, with security 
and with honour, and likely therefore to com- 
mand the approval of Europe, and to give reason- 
able hopes of a long duration.” 

He wished in the first place to.ask for 
some explanation from Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the course they in- 
tended to adopt in regard to the impend- 
ing negotiations. Unfortunately, a very 
general feeling of dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed throughout the country at the 
want of sympathy shown by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in respect of the 
great misfortune of our old friends and 
allies. [‘‘No, no!”?] That was a pre- 
valent opinion, and it was justified by 
some of the expressions used by right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
in addressing their constituents. Of 
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course he did not allude to the Prime 
Minister, who had not had an opportu- 
nity of visiting his constituents; but he 
had been surprised and grieved to see 
the spirit of exultation at the misfortunes 
of France, and the want of sympathy 
with the people of that unhappy country, 
exhibited in the speech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary in his speechat Paisley. [‘‘No,no!’’] 
Those who would refer to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech would find that he 
exulted over the calamities of France, 
because, he said, the result would be a 
greater confidence in England, because 
France in her prostrate condition would 
be less able to trouble thiscountry. He 
was not quoting the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s precise words, but that was the 
tendency of his remarks. Now, he was 
quite ready to admit that while the war 
continued, whatever might be the feel- 
ings and sympathies of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it was very difficult for 
them to interfere ; in the first place, be- 
cause, in the state of our naval and mili- 
tary preparations, our interference would 
not have been attended with much re- 
sult. But now that the war had termi- 
nated, or was at least suspended, and 
the period for negotiations was at hand, 
the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had entirely changed, and he 
wished to urge upon them the necessity 
of attaching due importance to those 
negotiations. It could not be supposed 
that this country was uninterested in the 
new settlement of the map of Europe. 
In that very able article in a celebrated 
review which had become famous from 
having been attributed to a most import- 
ant personage, and which might be de- 
scribed as ‘‘the happy-England and 
silver-streak article,” there was a very 
strong passage as to the result of German 
unity as affecting Russia, Turkey, and 
the great Slavonian races. That showed 
that whoever wrote that article felt the 
importance of the reconstruction of the 
map of Europe in its bearing upon the 
interests of Kurope. He hoped, there- 
fore, that Her Majesty’s Government 
would state to the House their views 
with respect to some of the rumours cur- 
rent as to the probable terms of peace. 
M. Prevost-Paradol—alas ! now no more 
—when German unity was mooted in 
1866, referring to what compensation 
France could have for that change, said 
there was but one course that France 
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could take, and that was to fight, sword 
in hand, against German unity to the 
last gasp. He maintained, therefore, 
that they were now at the turning point 
of that momentous controversy, and 
that the greatest responsibility would 
rest upon Her Majesty’s Government— 
perhaps within the next few days—if 
the terms of peace entered into were not 
those which would really give security 
to Europe. Some persons said that, 
however powerful Prussia might become, 
she would never do us any harm; but 
these tremendous changes must seriously 
affect the whole Continent. It was after 
the capitulation of Sedan that they had 
the Russian Note repudiating the Treaty 
of 1856; they had also seen mooted in a 
German paper the notion of the annexa- 
tion of Denmark to Germany; and he 
should not be surprised if, in the course 
of time, the annexation of Belgium 
should likewise be suggested. Before 
the House, therefore, came to any ques- 
tion as to our armaments, they ought 
first to consider whether or not in future 
we were to maintain our treaty obliga- 
tions. For himself, he felt much dis- 
heartened by what fell from the Prime 
Minister last night in speaking of that 
most important Treaty which it cost this 
country so much blood and treasure to 
secure—the Treaty of Paris of 1856. 
He was perfectly astonished to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman that from the 
first, and as far back as 1855, he had 
always thought the clause of that Treaty 
preventing Russia from having a fleet in 
the Black Sea was unjust. [‘‘ No!’’] 
Well, he had so understood the right 
hon. Gentleman, who also said that Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Clarendon were 
under the same impression. [‘‘ No!’’] 
He should be glad to give the right 
hon. Gentleman an opportunity of cor- 
recting him. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to state that Austria and other 
signataries of the Treaty had evinced a 
disposition to recede from that condition. 
If that was really so, how was it that 
when the Russian Note appeared it 
created panic and consternation in every- 
body’s mind? And why did Lord Gran- 
ville write that very able and spirited 
despatch, which was quite unmeaning 
if—as he understood from the Prime 
Minister’s speech—they intended to give 
up that most important and vital part 
of the Treaty ? What were the real facts 
of the case? So important was that 
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clause of the Treaty that in 1855 the 
Conference of Vienna was broken up on 
that very point. In February there was 
an armistice; and for 11 months this 
country went on expending its blood 
and treasure in the Crimea for that very 
point and no other. Were they to be 
told, then, 14 years afterwards, that the 
matter was wholly unimportant and in- 
different to this country? Having him- 
self had some communication with St. 
Petersburg, he was led to believe that 
if our Government had only stuck to 
Lord Granville’s despatch and insisted 
on the withdrawal of the Russian Note, 
that Note would have been withdrawn. 
But the moment they talked of a Con- 
ference it was known that the result 
would be what the right hon. Gentleman 
indicated last night—namely, that they 
were going to give up everything for 
which they had made such costly sacri- 
fices. What confidence, then, was to be 
placed in treaty obligations? If the 
solemn stipulations regarding the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea were to be 
set aside, how was anybody to feel cer- 
tain that existing treaty obligations in 
respect to Belgium or other States would 
not be given up also? Before consider- 
ing the question of armaments, then, it 
was most important to decide what they 
wanted to have armaments for—whether 
they meant to uphold the faith of treaties, 
or whether they would confine their po- 
licy merely to the defence of these is- 
lands, shutting themselves up in insular 
selfishness, not even caring for their own 
Colonies, and taking no interest what- 
ever in events passing on the other side 
of the “silver streak of sea.” If they 
were, indeed, to adopt a policy of isola- 
tion, then they would not require to in- 
crease their armaments. And here he 
could not help remarking on the incon- 
sistency of the Government. If they 
thought the country now was really as 
safe as it was before the war, and that 
there was no danger, why did they pro- 
pose to strengthen their defensive es- 
tablishments? If they did not intend 
in future to take any interest in foreign 
affairs, he was at a loss to understand 
why they were going to add to the Army 
at all. But, on the other hand, he felt 
sure that if they intended to maintain 
the dignity of the country in the face of 
the world and to play their part in the 
affairs of Europe, they did require a 
greater force than they now possessed. 
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But they also required that the Govern- 
ment should have a distinct, clear, and 
avowed policy—that it should tell Europe 
plainly what it intended to do, and, hay- 
ing thus declared its intention, should 
firmly adhere to it. Unless this country 
was prepared to maintain its position in 
the face of Europe it would sink into a 
third or fourth-rate Power. In his opi- 
nion the Government were bound to de- 
clare to the House the course of policy 
they intended to pursue with reference 
to the approaching negotiations. The 
right hon. Gentleman would, in all pro- 
bability, urge the necessity of waiting 
before such a declaration should be made. 
But the House had waited. They waited 
last Session for such a declaration, and 
it was the opinion of many eminent po- 
liticians that if the House of Commons 
had been allowed to speak out frankly 
last Session on the subject the war would 
have been prevented altogether. Such 
a declaration of opinion on the part of 
that House would have greatly influ- 
enced the mind of the then Emperor of 
the French, who, he must say, had been 
most ungenerously treated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister and 
his Friends. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not choose to go to his consti- 
tuents he had had ample opportunity at 
the Mansion House and elsewhere to 
express sympathy with the misfortunes 
of an ancient and a faithful ally. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had not 
thought fit to adopt such a course. The 
present condition of affairs was unsatis- 
factory, but something, at least, would 
have been achieved if the right hon. 
Gentleman could be induced to make a 
declaration to the House such as he 
asked for. 

.Mr. GILPIN said, he had not in- 
tended to take part in this debate, which 
appeared to be a continuance of the dis- 
cussion which occurred last evening. It 
was to be regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had 
not taken the opportunity of making his 
statement last night, when the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government was fresh in the me- 
mory of all. He took the liberty of ask- 
ing the hon. Member upon what grounds 
he formed his estimate of the opinion of 
the country with reference to the policy 
that had been pursued by the Govern- 
ment in relation to foreign affairs. Had 
the hon. Member attended one public 
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meeting where a thousand persons fairly 
called together had been present, in 
which he had been able to carry a reso- 
lution supporting the opinions which he 
had expressed to the House that night? 
He himself (Mr. Gilpin) had been pre- 
sent at four or five meetings within the 
last few months, at which the assembled 
thousands of working men had unani- 
mously passed resolutions in favour of 
the policy of the Government. He joined 
issue with the hon. Member when he 
said that Her Majesty’s Government— 
of whom the hon. Member was not more 
independent than himself —had been 
charged by the public with indifference 
or supineness with respect to the suffer- 
ings endured on the other side of the 
Channel. The hon. Member spoke of 
the indifference with which the tid 
ment had regarded the violation of trea- 
ties by certain Continental Powers, and 
yet in the same breath he blamed them 
for not taking steps to express sympathy 
with the misfortunes of a ruler for the 
expulsion of whose dynasty from the 
throne of France this country had en- 
gaged in the war that terminated in 
1815, it being one of the stipulations of 
the Treaty entered into in that year that 
no Napoleon should ever sit upon the 
throne of France. It was extraordinary 
that the hon. Member should overlook 
the fact that that Treaty had been torn 
into shreds, while he expressed such 
unbounded surprise that another Treaty 
had been disregarded. The hon. Mem- 
ber had told the House that he had 
received communications from St. Peters- 
burg. Perhaps the senders of those com- 
munications had mistaken the address 
of the Foreign Office. He had himself 
not had the advantage of receiving such 
private communications; but judging 
from the public communications from 
St. Petersburg, and from all he was able 
to learn from the Press of the different 
countries of Europe, he believed that 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this matter had not only re- 
ceived the sanction of the people of those 
countries, but had met with the ap- 
proval of even the parties directly con- 
cerned. The hon. Member opposite had 
referred to the subject of the increase in 
our armaments—a subject which would 
be brought under the consideration of 
the House before long, and had re- 
marked that such increase would not be 
necessary if we intended to be selfish, 
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and to rely for our security upon the 
silver streak of sea. They had been 
justly told the Government did not 
pursue so selfish a policy; but on behalf 
of thousands, he (Mr. Gilpin) wished to 
stato that he would be content with an 
increase of our armaments only on the 
condition that there was no increase in 
the expenditure upon those forces. Could 
our armaments be rendered more effi- 
cient at their present cost the country 
would approve of changes by which such 
a result might be obtained; but if the 
Government meant that they were going 
to have armaments that should entitle 
this country to meddle in foreign quar- 
rels, and to dictate to a country whether 
it should constitute itself a Republic, or 
should accept such and such a king, let 
this country be ever so rich, it would be 
unable to keep up the armaments ne- 
cessary for that purpose. And he wished 
to say further, that if this Parliament 
separated without doing very much more 
than provide for an increase in our 
armaments, the country would be greatly 
dissatisfied. The people required large 
social reforms, and they believed that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
effect them. The true way to secure the 
country was to govern it justly, and to 
cause the incidence of taxation to be re- 
vised, and the taxation itself lightened 
as much as possible. They wanted mea- 
sures to make the working men better 
and happier. Improve the position of the 
working man as much as possible, and 
no increase of an outside army would 
be required to defend the hearths and 
homes that would be so dear to all. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he rose to express the regret not 
only of himself, but of a large number 
of people out-of-doors, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not seen fit to 
give a greater prominence to the Li- 
censing question. He had no intention 
of underrating the importance to a large 
section of the community of the changes 
proposed to be effected by the various 
measures about to be introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government. But the Bill to 
which he should have wished greater 
prominence given affected the home of 
every poor man in the kingdom. Thelittle 
he had done in that direction had been 
done with the view of pointing the road 
for the Government to follow, and from 
the promises held out last Session, and 
held out to the country during the last 
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few months, he believed the Government 
really meant to deal with the question. 
In the course of the past Session, and 
during the last few months, promises 
had been given by the Government that 
this subject would be dealt with. He 
regretted to find that the answer the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
given to a Question put to him that 
evening was very similar to one he had 
given last Session on the same subject. 
A Licensing Bill had been mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech of last year, and hon. 
Members had been told that such a 
measure would be brought in as soon as 
Her Majesty’s Government could see 
their way to its being debated. But the 
end of the Session arrived without such 
a Bill being even laid upon the Table, 
and he was afraid that the matter would 
be shelved in a similar manner during 
the present Session. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman would 
give him an assurance that such a mea- 
sure would be brought in shortly. Al- 
though the question did not bear a very 
attractive title, still it was one that 
deeply affected a very large section of 
the community. 

Str LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
did not rise to censure the past policy of 
the Government, because he did not 
regard the present as a very happy or 
convenient moment for discussing foreign 
affairs; but to remind the House that 
the speech of the First Minister of the 
Crown had raised the suspicion that a 
new line of policy was about to be 
adopted, and that they had a right to 
demand from the right hon. Gentleman 
a clear, plain, and straightforward de- 
claration as to what shape that policy 
would take. As far as he could gather 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s obser- 
vations, he appeared to think it very 
doubtful whether there were any treaties 
in existence binding in any way on the 
honour of England. Certainly, the whole 
tenour of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech had led him to imagine that Her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
abandon the treaty neutralizing the 
Black Sea. The question involved was 
a most important one. It certainly 
seemed to him that if we abandoned one 
treaty, a reason would be supplied by 
that course for declining to maintain 
any treaty to which we might be a party. 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
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Gilpin) had rather supported the same 
view by wert Nay case of the Na- 
poleonic dynasty. No doubt this country 
was as much pledged to the prevention 
of that dynasty from being placed on 
the throne of France as it was pledged 
to any other undertaking that we had 
ever given. At the same time, he per- 
fectly agreed with the statement of a 
great man, that treaties were not made 
to last for ever. But then it might fairly 
be asked what was to be the limit in 
regard to the binding force of treaties ? 
If England must merely look on, then 
the smaller the army, the fewer the 
ships and soldiers, and the less expendi- 
ture we had the better; but if it was 
our duty to maintain the honour of Eng- 
land, in regard to her word and signa- 
ture attached to treaties with foreign 
Powers, then it seemed to him that the 
amount and burden of the guarantee 
we had given should be determined 
early in the Session, and before the 
House proceeded to consider the Army 
and Navy Estimates. It was, therefore, 
of the highest importance that the Go- 
vernment should give an answer to the 
House on this point as early as possible. 
He concurred in the sentiment uttered 
by the hon. Member for Northampton, 
that the great strength of England would 
consist in social reform ; and he likewise 
supported the hon. Member’s opinion 
that the burdens of the country should 
be fairly imposed. He hoped that when 
his hon. Friend and Colleague (Sir 
Massey Lopes) brought forward the ques- 
tion of local taxation, and of the injus- 
tice inflicted upon the landed interest 
and the tenant-farmers, the House would 
find the hon. Member for Northampton 
supporting his hon. Friend not only by 
the ability of his speech, but by his 
efficient assistance in Committee. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he concurred 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Essex (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) in the hope that the Govern- 
ment would bring forward some clear 
and definite measure respecting the Li- 
censing question. There was no ques- 
tion which so strongly excited the atten- 
tion of all classes in this country, and 
particularly of the working classes. 
Many had pledged themselves to a mea- 
sure of this nature, and if it were not 
brought forward he felt they would 
have broken their pledges. 
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Mr. BRUCE said, he did not know 
that any stronger pledge upon the sub- 
ject could be given than that which was 

iven in the announcement in the Speech 

om the Throne. It was well known 
that the Licensing Bill was one of the 
measures which could not be carried 
in the preceding Session on account of 
the want of time. The reputation of the 
Government was dear to them, and the 
mention of the subject for a second time 
in the Queen’s Speech seemed to him a 
sufficient guarantee that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to deal with 
the subject. For his own part, he be- 
lieved that no measure, not even the 
most important of those passed during 
the preceding Session, excited deeper in- 
terest among the people of this country 
than any that might be considered for 
the suppression of drunkenness. The 
working classes felt that it was a ques- 
tion which affected themselves as a par- 
ticular portion of the community, on ac- 
count of the special temptations to which 
they were, perhaps, more immediately 
subjected than was any other class. At 
the same time, the Government must be 
allowed to choose the period of the Ses- 
sion when, in their judgment, measures 
should be brought forward. He was 
not aware of any advantage that could 
accrue from fixing an early day for the 
consideration of so important a question; 
and he thought it was to put a somewhat 
hard and harsh interpretation upon the 
declared intention of the Government 
for hon. Members to demand at so early 
a period of the Session that a day should 
at once be named by the Government 
when they intended to bring forward 
any particular measure. No hon. Mem- 
ber would question the importance of 
the Education Bill, yet that measure 
was not brought forward until a later 
period of last Session. There were several 
other important measures to be brought 
forward, in regard to which a strong 
feeling prevailed among a large class 
of the population. One of these was 
the Regulation of Mines Bill, on which 
depended the improvement of the pre- 
sent condition of that important in- 
dustry, the pursuit of which imperilled 
so many lives. He had received a com- 
munication on this question from the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho), to whom he now re- 
peated the assurance he had already 
given to the noble Lord in private, that 
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the Government would exert every effort 
in order to carry that measure through 
at the earliest possible period consistent 
with just claims from other quarters. 
Having said so much he must now 
notice a statement made elsewhere by 
the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane), who had imputed 
to him (Mr. Bruce) language he had 
never used, inasmuch as the hon. Gen- 
tleman represented that, while address- 
ing his constituency, he exulted over the 
misfortunes of France. He (Mr. Bruce) 
now assured the House that nothing 
could be further from his mind than the 
expression of a sentiment of exultation 
at the misfortunes of any country. In 
the middle of September last, when 
heated discussions took place about the 
necessity of increasing our armaments, 
the question was raised whether it was 
not the duty of the Government to call 
Parliament together to deliberate upon 
that particular question, and he uttered 
what appeared to him a very obvious 
and by no means original observation, 
that this country was under no pressing 
danger justifying immediate anxiety or 
alarm. He said therewas but one country 
which had possessed that rare combina- 
tion of naval and military power which 
could excite reasonable fears; that 
Russia, however powerful by land, was 
weak at sea; and, unfortunately for 
France, the fate of war had been so ad- 
verse to her that for some time to come 
no danger could be apprehended from 
her. In brief, the statement he made was 
based upon the most evident facts, and 
in making it, nothing was fartherfrom his 
intention than to exult over the fate of a 
country with which he had felt our own 
ties were so strong and close. With re- 
spect to the challenge thrown out by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
that the Government should give an ex- 
pression of their policy with regard to 
the discussions likely to arise between 
France and Germany relating to the 
question of peace, he believed that the 
hon. Gentleman would act more judi- 
ciously in not pressing his demand until 
we heard what were to be the terms of 
peace. It was not for the Government 
of this country to declare either for 
France or for Germany what they con- 
sidered those terms should be. When 


those terms were declared it would be 
time enough to express an opinion on 
the question. He could conceive nothing 
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more injurious to the interests of Great 
Britain than for its Government to take 
any step which would have even an ap- 
pearance of a desire to dictate to either 
party what terms they should offer or 
what they should accept. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was quite ready to give the Government 
credit for their intention to bring for- 
ward a Licensing measure; but the House 
must remember that the question ought 
properly to have been introduced last 
Session, and the Government must be 
judged, not so much by their words as 

y their deeds. With regard to the feel- 
ing throughout the country on this sub- 
ject, there was an impression, and’ he 
thought a growing impression, that the 
Government had not yet made up their 
minds as to the principle on which the 

roposed measure ought to be framed. 

t was certainly the feeling of various 
deputations which waited upon the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in the course of the last Session, 
that the Government had more than once 
changed their minds in regard to the 
principle upon which they should frame 
the Bill, and it would doubtless be a 
great disappointment to the country at 
large to hear that the whole of the Re- 
cess had practically been wasted, and 
that the period was still indefinite when 
the Government would be able to bring 
the measure before the House, he would 
venture to suggest that the Government 
might lay the Bill on the Table of the 
House, if not in a week or two, at least 
at a very early period, so that the coun- 
try might at least know that a principle 
had at last been agreed upon, and might 
have an ample opportunity of discussing 
the principle of the measure, and making 
up its mind as to whether it was one it 
might accept. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
must express his regret that a day had 
not been named for the introduction of 
the measure ; but he was very far from 
wishing to condemn the Government 
without seeing the Bill it was intended 
to bring forward. No time should be 
lost by the Government in declaring the 
principle of the Bill, so that they might 
know what they were to expect. Nobody 
felt more dissatisfied than he last Session 
with reference to the conduct of Govern- 
ment with regard to home affairs. He 
regretted, for instance, that the Licensing 
Bill was not brought forward, and that 
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the Ballot was shelved. But he felt he 
would be doing wrong not to approve 
the foreign policy of the Government ; 
and he only hoped they would strictly 
adhere to that policy, and continue to 
resist the clamour of what might, with- 
out speaking disrespectfully, be called 
the war party in that House. It ap- 
peared to him there was never a moment 
in the lifetime of this generation when 
there was less necessity to strengthen 
and increase our armaments. We had 
always heard that our large forces were 
necessary because of the ambition of 
France. But the French were now in a 
position which rendered them unable to 
strike a blow at us for many years to 
come. Were we then to be in fear 
of the Prussians, who conquered the 
French? Prussia, after the late expen- 
diture of blood and money, was in a 
less formidable condition than before. 
And what was the reason of the misery 
of these two countries? He maintained 
that it arose entirely from the ‘‘ bloated 
armaments’’ which they had of late 
years kept on foot, and that it would 
have been much better for both if all 
the money which they had for years past 
expended in preparing for war had been 
cast into the sea. He could not help 
thinking that if we in this island of ours 
could not place ourselves in a fit state of 
defence on an expenditure of £25,000,000 
a year, there must be something radi- 
cally wrong in the system which we pur- 
sued. Formerly it was said the country 
would be fully protected if the Militia 
were formed. We got the Militia. Then 
it was urged that we must have Volun- 
teers. And now that we had the Volun- 
teers they were said to be worth nothing 
at all. If what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to do was to secure in- 
creased efficiency with our present ex- 
penditure, the Government would have 
every support from Members on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House ; but 
they would find objections equally strong 
to the expenditure of a single penny in 
the increase of fresh armaments. Of 
course our present expenditure would 
not satisfy many people, any more than 
had the amount which we had expended 
upon fortifications. He had been led 
to make these remarks from his great 
anxiety to see the Government carry out 
those measures which they had an- 
nounced for reform in our home affairs. 
He trusted they would go on with the 
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measures which they had promised, and 
carry out the war which they had hitherto 
waged against pauperism, vice, and im- 
morality, enemies in our very midst; and 
if they did this and pursued a course of 
honest and sensible home reform, they 
would, he believed, while finding the 
power of the Government consolidated, 
at the same time earn the gratitude of 
the country at large. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he was 
sorry to hear his hon. Friend (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) charge hon. Gentlemen 
who were sensitive for the honour and 
zealous for the dignity of the country 
with being desirous of plunging England 
into war. He had heard such insinua- 
tions out-of-doors, but had always dis- 
regarded them as palpably unjust. For 
himself, and all whose sympathies he 
shared, he must repudiate and repel 
them as wholly undeserved. They were 
not there to incité to war, but to expos- 
tulate against exorbitant and oppressive 
terms of peace—terms which they sin- 
cerely believed it was not for the true 
and lasting good of the people of Ger- 
many that their Sovereign should exact. 
For the many years during which he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he had steadily opposed an excessive 
expenditure and wanton intermeddling 
with foreign affairs; but he was, 
nevertheless, as destrous as any hon. 
Member could be that the honour and 
dignity of this country should be 
maintained. The Queen had reminded 
the House that but a few days had 
elapsed since a most destructive and de- 
solating war had ceased to rage, and 
that only a few days might possibly 
elapse before its ravages might recom- 
mence. These were terrible words from 
the gracious lips of Royalty; but not 
more terrible than true. On ordinary 
occasions the Speech from the Throne, 
which was but the programme of the 
Minister for the Session, was met by 
that House with political politeness. 
But this was the longest and most 
pregnant Speech which had for a long 
time been delivered from the Throne. 
Her Majesty had in that Speech ex- 
pressed her desire to take counsel of her 
Commons and Peers—not for peace 
alone and not solely for settlement of 
home questions. Events had occurred 


during the last six months such as had 
not happened during the lifetime of the 
oldest Member of that House; they 
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had witnessed a war which he could 
compare, as far as his limited reading 
went, to nothing since the times of 
Attila and Ghengis Khan. They had 
seen the fairest portion of Christendom 
laid waste, villages burnt, open towns 
bombarded, and city after city laid under 
ruinous requisition; the youth of the 
country had been decimated, old age and 
infancy driven to seek shelter in the open 
fields, the wounded left uncared for in 
the open amid frost and snow, and un- 
offending families, who had not fled in 
time, destroyed as they lay in their beds. 
To end such guilt and misery, France 
had said—‘‘ Take all the money we have, 
and go;’’ but the victors wanted more 
than money. They wanted the humilia- 
tion, abasement, and utter prostration of 
France. They would not say definitely 
what the terms were to be; but he (Mr. 
Torrens) and those who thought with 
him, felt that it was the duty of the neu- 
tral States, and of England, especially, 
as the chief of those States, to interplead 
while there was time in favour of mode- 
rate and reasonable terms, and to say 
aloud that, for the sake of Europe, 
France ought not to be thus cruelly and 
utterly undone. Yet the Home Secre- 
tary told the House that they had 
better wait before giving an opinion, and 
learn what terms the conqueror might 
think fit to impose. They had better 
wait till the promised Papers were on the 
Table in order that they might see what 
Ministers had done during the Recess, 
and to understand their reasons for what 
they had left undone. It was, indeed, 
quite true that, before making up their 
minds regarding the conduct of Minis- 
ters, the House could afford to wait, but 
France could not wait—she was in jeo- 
pardy every hour. He held in his hand a 
letter from a French gentleman whom 
he had never seen. He would not men- 
tion the name of the writer, although 
he had no objection to furnish it pri- 
vately to any hon. Member who might 
desire it. The writer was, however, a 
distinguished man, who had held Office 
under more than one Administration, and 
was a member of the new National As- 
sembly. Without uttering a single word 
or reproach against England, his cor- 
respondent, writing on the 3lst of 
January, said—- 


“Tf the Neutral Powers intend to show any 
desire to act it must be in the interval between 
the Armistice and the meeting of the Assembly. 


Mr. W. M. Torrens 
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If the English people desire an end of the war 
and a cessation of William’s massacres, let them 
press with their whole weight, that reasonable 
terms may be made. Prussia asks securities. 
The neutralization of a strip of frontier territory 
would meet the case. The peace of Europe would 
thus be guaranteed, and wars become more 
difficult.” 


What did they ask for? Sacrifice from 
Germany, or favour for France? No- 
thing of the kind. They asked for no 
more than moderation, reason, and jus- 
tice.— 

“ Justice [said Mr. Burke] is the standing policy 
of great and free States,and any eminent depar- 
ture from it lies under the suspicion of being no 
poliey at all.” 


We should be forsaking and forgetting 
the highest sanctions and duties of in- 
ternational justice if we did not do all 
in our power at a crisis like the present 
to prevent the imposition on disarmed 
France of extortionate and intolerable 
terms. The original cause of war— 
who was right and who was wrong — 
was not now the question. The question 
now was as to European peace. He 
pleaded for France, not for the sake of 
France herself, but for the sake of Eng- 
land, and for the sake of Western Europe. 
So far from believing, with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin), that 
the people of this country were satisfied 
with the policy of isolation, which was re- 
pudiated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Minister of the Crown last 
evening, he felt convinced that the 
country at large was anxiously waiting 
to learn what the Government intended 
todo. He would ask his hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) what man in his senses, were 
he Conservative, Radical, or Whig, 
would do anything to deserve the impu- 
tation of wishing to plunge his country 
into war, and venture to appear before 
a constituency with any hope of success, 
seeing how largely the constituencies of 
hon. Members were dependent for their 
daily bread upon the prosperity of the 
trade and industry which war so seri- 
ously impaired? It was for the Govern- 
ment to defend their own reputation, and 
when the time arrived the conduct of the 
Government would no doubt be dis- 
cussed ; but they had also a duty to dis- 
charge, and they should not feel that 
that duty had been discharged towards 
either the country or the Crown if they 
passed a colourless Address, which might 


be suitable enough for ordinary occa- 
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sions, and did not tell Her Majesty 
what was the earnest and heartfelt wish 
of all classes in this country — that 
everything should be done in our power 
to give France a fair chance to live, as we 
should like ourselves to be let live. He 
maintained that if we did not do this 
we should not be doing our duty as a 
great nation, and we should probably 
have to pay dearly for it hereafter. He 
would wish to refer for a moment to the 
question of indemnity. His hon. Friend 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had said that 
France had paid very dearly in blood 
and treasure, but so had Prussia. Yes, 
but Prussia intended to get back the 
money. It was not the blood that she 
intended to get back—that was like 
water spilt in the sand, and could not be 
recovered. When the House parted last 
autumn the war was beginning, and we 
had then the word of a King, which used 
to be asolemn thing, that the war was not 
against France, but against the French 
Emperor andthe army. That war went 
on for three months, and during all that 
time he asked any hon. Gentleman to say 
whether a single voice was raised by any- 
one of weight or influence in this country 
asking the Government to interpose? Not 
one. When, at the end of that time, 
the Emperor, two of his armies, and his 
greatest fortresses were in the hands of 
the enemy, then a change came over the 
spiritof our people. From that day a 
deeper feeling in favour of France had 
become perceptible ; the people thought 
that the war ought to be ended, and from 
that day they were anxious to know 
what oughtto be done. If not afterSedan, 
at least after Metz it was time for the war 
to have ended. The doctrine he was pre- 
pared to hold was that there and then the 
war did end, that a new war was begun 
against France and her people—a war of 
vengeance, a war of devastation, and a 
war of conquest. They had heard the First 
Minister of the Crown last night say in 
cautious and measured terms that the 
representations made by this country 
and other Powers against the threatened 
bombardment of Paris might at least be 
looked back upon with peculiar satis- 
faction by those who had made those 
representations. That was a diplomatic 
way of saying a great deal, and he (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens) was delighted to think 
that we had the least share whatever in 
saving for a time that multitudinous and 
beautiful city from what would be the 
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disgrace of the age. But there was an 
expression used by the First Minister 
which he hoped he might say he had 
misunderstood. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to convey—he fully believed 
without intending it—that we, by our 
representations, had obtained from the 
King of Prussia in the first instance the 
withdrawal of the candidature of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern. As a matter of 
history, he believed nothing was more de- 
monstrable than that the withdrawal of 
the candidature by the King of Prussia 
never took place and we had certainly no 
partin obtainingit. Hehad been favoured 
with a perusal of the telegram sent by 
M. Benedetti to his Government on the 
13th of July, giving an account of his 
final interview with King William— 

“I observed to His Majesty that the resignation 
of the Prince of Nohenzollern, approved by him, 
was a guarantee for the present, but it appeared 
necessary to insure for the future, perfect and 
mutual confidence, and for this purpose I hoped 
the King would allow me to inform you in his 
name that ifthe Prince changed his mind he would 
interpose to prevent it. The King absolutely re- 
fused, saying that he could not and would not 
make such an engagement, and that he must for 
this and every other eventuality preserve the 
liberty of consulting circumstances.” 


He (Mr. W. M. Torrens) had gone care- 
fully over all the documents, and he was 
prepared to assert that not only was the 
first intimation of the withdrawal made 
by the French Ambassador to the King 
of Prussia, but that on the following 
day, when the King became aware that 
the information was correct, he sent an 
aide-de-camp to Count Benedetti with 
the spontaneous declaration that for the 
future he reserved his liberty of action 
in the event of the Prince changing his 
mind. If that were so, it was obvious 
that France was not so inexcusable as 
had been supposed, for it should be re- 
membered that the candidature of the 
Prince was not spoken of then for the first 
time. The Journal Oficiel of 30th March, 
1869, contained a despatch in which the 
Government of Berlin, when expostulated 
with, had renounced their designs on the 
throne of Spain. Well, then, the candi- 
dature having been first tried in 1869 
and disclaimed, it was revived in 1870. 
Baron de Thile, when called on for ex- 
planations, declared that the Cabinet of 
Berlin knew nothing of it, and referred 
the French Chargé d’ Affaires to the King 
as the head of the Royal Family, whom 
it alone concerned ; but, as head of the 
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family, the King, when appealed to, ab- 
solutely refused to bid the Prince with- 
draw, or to repudiate his candidature. 
His retirement for the time being was 
compassed wholly by other means, and 
the Spanish Ambassador at Paris was 
the first to make known the fact to the 
Duc de Gramont. What security then 
had France that a design thus twice 
furtively planned, would not be at- 
tempted a third time? If that were 
so, then the advice of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, though sound and good, had 
been ineffectual. Then he would ask 
the House to refer to the position in 
which we stood when we gave that 
advice on the occasion when Lord 
Granville wrote to Lord Augustus Loftus, 
directing him to throw all the weight 
of this country into the scale to induce 
Prussia to withdraw. Let the House 
now endeavour to put itself into that 
position, and try to apprehend what the 
Queen in her Speech from the Throne 
told them She apprehended —namely, 
that a third war would break out unless 
wisdom and forethought were exercised 
betimes on the part of those concerned. 
What he contended for was that England 
was deeply concerned ; because he did 
not believe any peace worth talking of 
if it were an extortionate peace as re- 
garded money, a partitioning peace as 
regarded territory, or a humiliating peace 
as regarded honour. He was told that 
the extravagant sum of 10 milliards 
stated as an idemnity was but a fable, and 
that four milliards was nearer the truth. 
He was speaking in the presence of men 
capable of judging as to the rate at which 
even such a sum could be raised either 
in London, Amsterdam, or Frankfort, 
and he asked what would be the amount 
of the interest on that sum which would 
assuredly be for many years an impayable 
debt ? And what was an impayable debt 
when due to a foreign conqueror but a tri- 
bute imposed by one nation on another ? 
The power to impose such a tribute was 
the very definition of conquest. We could 
not tell what the conqueror might ask; 
but he hoped that the House would 
press upon the Government its earnest 
desire that on behalf of the peace of 
Europe and the weal of England they 
should make such representations as 
would show in a legitimate way that 
they were opposed to extortion. Mr. 
Grattan, speaking of another conqueror, 
said— 

Ur. W. M. Torrens 
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“ Ambition is omnivorous ; it feeds on famine, 
and sheds seas of blood: ready to risk being 
starved in ice if it can steal empire from desola- 
tion.” 


France had been made desolate, and 
Germany had been made an empire. 
The past was irrevocable ; but the pre- 
sent and the future were still in our 
hands. The spectacle now exhibited in 
France was an ominous lesson to Europe 
and to the rest of the world; and if we 
in our power, who were said to be the 
freest, richest, and greatest country on 
earth, showed any hesitation in taking 
a bold and manly course, the nations 
of Western Europe would view their 
position with despair—they would feel 
that they might be dealt with in 
our time as Macedon dealt with the 
smaller states of Greece, as Poland in 
the last century, as Denmark in our own 
day had been dealt with, because we 
had not the wit, the wisdom, and the 
worth to do unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the appeal 
of the hon. Member who had just spoken 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite meant, if it 
meant anything, that the Government 
should intervene in such a way as to 
make our power and influence felt in 
the determination of the terms of peace. 
The hon. Gentleman had said that Eng- 
land’s power ought to be brought to 
bear. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] What did 
that mean, and what did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite mean by those cheers? 
Were they prepared to say to Prussia— 
“Tf you do not come to such and such 
terms with France we will declare war 
against you?” The hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had a sort of hazy 
idea that we might go to a certain ex- 
tent and bring a sort of unknown power 
to bear upon Prussia and France, and 
that without exerting any physical 
strength, but merely by the shadow of 
something behind, we might induce 
Prussia, conquering and victorious, to 
submit her judgment to ours. He did 
not for one moment suppose that she 
would do so, or that any hon. Member 
would propose to back up the view of 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
proper terms of peace by an appeal to 
physical force. The view put forward 
by the hon. Gentleman, that we ought 
to constitute ourselves the arbiters of 
Europe and the protectors of all the other 
Western Powers, could only be enforced 
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if we had a Government possessing the 
quality of omniscience, backed up by 
omnipotence. Now, the fact was that 
upon the part of our own Government 
there was no omniscience. He had a 
very high opinion of the ability and 
knowledge of the Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but he did not at- 
tribute either to them, or to any Govern- 
ment which might be formed by the 
right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) the possession of 
omniscience. The history of this coun- 
try showed that, with the best inten- 
tions, gross mistakes had been made by 
the Government of England in dealing 
with foreign countries, and that they 
had calculated upon eventualities which 
never happened. A system, no doubt, 
was kept up which was supposed to 
give us some means of anticipating 
future events, but experience proved 
that in this we were continually disap- 
pointed. Why, last autumn something 
like a panic showed itself in the House, 
and every hon. Member was considering 
what would follow when the Emperor 
Napoleon had crushed Prussia and got 
to Berlin, as it was then believed he 
might easilydo. The Government, even, 
fell in with that view to some extent, 
and, yielding to pressure, adopted’ mea- 
sures in preparation for an emergency 
that had never arisen. Something had 
been said about our military power, and 
it was implied that if we could once 
raise a sufficient force there might be 
some chance of our carrying out a dig- 
nified and spirited policy. But was it 
imagined, after the experience of this 
war, that we could hope to compete 
with the great military monarchies of 
the Continent? Why, the thing was 
perfectly preposterous. At one time 
there was a talk of our sending 20,000 
men to Antwerp, and £2,000,000 of 
money were voted in anticipation. But 
what could 20,000 men have done? 
Why, in the great battles which had 
been fought, the belligerents were able 
to bring something like 1,000,000 men 
into the field. The true dignity and 
honour of the country were in no degree 
affected by our not having interfered in 
this unfortunate quarrel. They were 
far better supported by the sympathy 
and liberality shown towards the suffer- 
ing people of Paris. He had no wish 
to isolate this country from considera- 
tions affecting the welfare of others, 
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but he certainly wished to withdraw 
her from interference which proved in 
no degree advantageous to national in- 
terests. After all the blood and trea- 
sure which had been spent, could we 
point to a single treaty or engagement 
of the slightest value to the people of 
this country? A vast debt had been 
contracted in carrying out a spirited po- 
licy, and no benefit whatever had been 
obtained. This ought to be a great 
warning to Gentlemen upon both sides 
of this House. For his own part, he 
should support the course which had 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he had no doubt their in- 
fluence would be exerted at the proper 
time in favour of moderate terms of 
peace, which in the end would prove 
most lasting. 


Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


PRINCESS LOUISE. 
MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 
Message from Her Majesty brought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Mem- 
bers being uncovered), as follows :— 


VICTORIA R. 

Her Majesty relies upon the cordial interest 
which Her faithful Commons have expressed in the 
approaching marriage between the Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne. 

The numerous proofs which the Queen has 
received of their loyalty to Her Throne, and of 
their attachment to Her person and Family, lead 
Her to hope that they will make such a provision 
for the Princess Louise, with a view to the proposed 
marriage, as may be suitable to the dignity of the 
Crown, 

V. R. 

Committee thereupon upon Monday 
next. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 
RESOLUTION. FIRST READING. 


Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that 
the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to alter the Law respecting Religious 
Tests in the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Durham, and in the Halls 
and Colleges of those Universities, said : 
Sir, the Motion which I have to make will 
entail the necessity of onlya very short ex- 
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planation, as the House, I think, will feel 
that the question to which my Motion 
refers has now reached a stage at which 
it is not necessary upon the introduction 
of the Bill that there should be any pro- 
longed debate upon the merits of the 
question. Had it been necessary, in the 
judgment of the Government, that ar- 
guments should be advanced at this 
stage in favour of the proposals I am 
about to make, those arguments would 
have been used by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General. I should 
not have thought fit to attempt to dis- 
place one who with so much prudence 
and so much knowledge has, during suc- 
cessive years, recommended this subject 
to the attention of the House. It has 
fallen into my hands on account of the 
maturity at which the subject has ar- 
rived, and the position it has assumed 
as a question between the two Houses of 
Parliament, to propose the introduction 
of this Bill, and the few words I am 
about to state will have reference to that 
peculiar position of the question, and not 
the merits of the original proposition. 
Last night my hon. Friend who seconded 
the Address (Mr. Morley) made an ap- 
peal to Gentlemen opposite, urging them 
to combine with us in the settlement of 
this controversy. I felt the weight of 
that appeal, and I would wish to be un- 
derstood as adopting and echoing his 
words, and, moreover, I feel within my- 
self a strong conviction that the force of 
such an appeal will be felt by many who 
sit on the other side of the House who 
have hitherto taken a prominent part in 
opposing this Bill. And here I found 
myself upon a recollection of the manner 
in which the Bill was treated during the 
discussion last year. I am not seeking 
to take any unfair advantage; I am as 
far as possible from endeavouring to 
convey any imputation; but I think that 
many hon. Gentlemen sitting opposite, 
and several of those connected with the 
representation of the Universities, who 
have hitherto taken a prominent duty 
and responsibility in opposition to this 
measure, will not conceive that I misun- 
derstand or misrepresent either their 
conduct or their language if I say that 
the general tone and effect of their 
speeches was to convey on their part the 
impression that although they did not 
compromise their opinions nor surrender 
in any point of right the ground that 


they had occupied, they did feel that the 
Mr. Gladstone 
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controversy had reached a point at which 
it would be for the interest of all parties 
that it should be brought to a settlement. 
The Bill that I propose to introduce after 
the preface that I have made, the House 
will readily perceive is the exact and 
identical Bill of last year. I believe it 
will have undergone no change what- 
ever, and had it been the view of the 
Government that they were in a condi- 
tion to introduce important changes, or 
to be responsible for important changes 
if they were introduced, I should not 
have been justified in using the language 
I have employed. I have treated the 
controversy as one the discussion of 
which has been entirely exhausted, and 
into which I defy any ingenuity to im- 
port novelty of any kind. The contro- 
versy is a controversy upon which the 
judgment of this House and the country 
has been so often and so decisively pro- 
nounced that all that remains is its set- 
tlement. In the course of the Recess 
a desire, and I do not say an unnatural 
desire, has been made known to the Go- 
vernment from several quarters that the 
provisions of the Bill should be altered 
—l( Cheers |—in consequence of the rejec- 
tion of the Bill of last year by the House 
of Lords. Well, I wish to call the at- 
tention of my hon. Friends who cheer 
me, for a few moments, to that subject, 
and to state the ground taken by the 
Government, and the position in which 
they find themselves now in the face of 
the House of Lords. The desire enter- 
tained by many persons out-of-doors is 
that into this Bill should be introduced 
an absolute repeal of all restrictions con- 
tained in College statutes which make 
the acquisition of Holy Orders a condi- 
tion under any circumstances of holding 
a Headship or Fellowship. Well, no 
man, I think, can hear those words with- 
out at once admitting, whether he ap- 
proves or disapproves such a proposal 
—and that is not the question now—that 
the introduction of such a proposal into 
the present Bill would be a great exten- 
sion and a great.alteration of the provi- 
sions of the Bill. The effect of that 
would be that we should not be winding 
up an old controversy, but we should be 
beginning a new one. So far as I am 
able to anticipate what would probably 
happen, I apprehend that it would be 
necessary for us to listen to appeals from 
hon. Gentlemen who represent the Uni- 
versities, and many others in this House 
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pointing out the novelty and broad sweep 
of the proposition—that it was now for 
the first time under the consideration of 
the House, and demanding that days 
shonld be appointed for the discussion of 
various and complicated matters involved 
in the measure, and giving a totally dis- 
tinct character to the discussion to that 
which I anticipate respecting this Bill. 
I do not enter into the merits of the case, 
for that is quite unnecessary. I will not 
enter into the consideration how the 
Government is to find time amidst the 
pressure of the multitude of important 
subjects which are pressed upon us from 
every quarter of the House. The point 
which has been conclusive with the Go- 
vernment, and which binds them, is that 
which arises in connection with the posi- 
tion of this question as between ourselves 
and the House of Lords, and it is that 
point on which alone I shall dwell. Now, 
had this Bill been in the hands of what 
are called independent Members of Par- 
liament, it would have been perfectly 
free to them to take any course they 
pleased in altering it from year to year. 
They might have said—‘‘ The House of 
Lords having rejected the Bill, we shall 
propose another measure of a much more 
drastic character.’ That course would 
be quite within the discretion and com- 
petency of a private Member of this 
House, but it is not within the discretion, 
rightly understood, of the Executive Go- 
vernment.} When the Executive Govern- 
ment makes itself responsible for a mea- 
sure, and has attached to it its credit and 
influence, when they have obtained the 
assent of this House to it, one thing 
follows as an immediate and obvious 
consequence — namely, that they are 
bound to give the House of Lords a fair, 
full, and free opportunity for discussion 
and deliberate judgment before assuming 
that the House of Lords is decisively 
opposed to that measure, and before re- 
considering their course in consequence. 
Now, the question that we ask ourselves 
is this—whether it would be fair on our 
part as the Government of the Queen, 
whether it would be consistent with that 
respect which we owe to the other branch 
of the Legislature, that we should treat 
the vote of the House of Lords in the 
month of July last as being a decisive 
vote upon the merits of the question? 
We do not think that we can so treat it. 
We think it right and just to the House 
of Lords, we think it right according to 
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the rules which regulate the well-workin 

of our legislative system, that we shoul 

again at the earliest period in the pre- 
sent Session present to the House of 
Lords this measure for consideration. 
We entertain the sanguine hope thet 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will favour the 
passing of the Bill through this House. 
But whether that be so or not, whether 
we are right or not in anticipating the 
early settlement of the controversy, we 
feel it to be our duty to that branch of 
the Legislature to give it the opportunity 
of a full, careful, and deliberate discus- 
sion of the merits of the Bill. I do not 
think it would be fair in us to treat the 
vote of last year, much as we objected 
to it, and much as we resented it, asa 
decisive vote. In the first place, it was 
the first time that the Bill had been be- 
fore the House of Lords in the shape 
that it then bore. The Bill was sent to 
that House in the month of July, and it 
was on the 14th of July that the second 
reading was held. Upon the House of 
Lords, in the course of last Session, we 
made great demands, and from the 
House of Lords, I do not hesitate to say, 
we obtained last year large and liberal 
concessions. When these liberal con- 
eessions have been obtained by a Go- 
vernment backed by the authority of the 
House of Commons, that Government 
ought to show some sense of that con- 
duct and some reciprocation of that 
temper. We should, therefore, be un- 
willing to proceed in a harsh or ungene- 
rous manner in regard to the controversy 
of this Bill, and we think we shall not 
be discharging our duty with respect to 
the House of Lords, as well with re- 
spect to the general interests of the 
question, unless we can send this Bill to 
the House of Lords at a time when they 
can receive it, before it comes to them in 
a crowd with greater measures of such 
vital importance as the Education and 
the Irish Land Bills of last year. I 
have not said a word upon the merits of 
the case, but I have endeavoured to put 
prominently in the view of the House 
that consideratioa which I think is quite 
decisive in regard to the conduct of the 
Government: We have found it to be 
our duty to make one more appeal to the 
House of Lords upon this subject under 
the favourable circumstances that are 
now before us. We also feel justified in 
making an appeal to those who have 
hitherto opposed this measure on the 
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opposite side of the House, and in ask- 
ing them to assist us to pass it forward 
without entailing upon it those difficul- 
ties which attend the discussion of great 
questions. It is right, Sir, that I 
should state I have had communica- 
tion with many leading, influential per- 
sons among those who are desirous 
that this measure should be further ex- 
tended, so as to dispense with Holy Or- 
ders in the case of all holders of Fellow- 
ships and Headships, and that they 
should be free of all restriction what- 
ever. I have frankly stated to them the 
position of the Government and the ob- 
ligation they feel themselves under with 
reference to the House of Lords, and I 
have intimated to them that in the view 
they take of their duty it will not be 
possible to accede to their wish. . I have 
also learnt from them, so far as the 
feeling could be collected, after that de- 
claration made frankly on the part of 
the Government, that they were still 
anxiously desirous we should prosecute 
this Bill in its present shape, with the 
explanation I have now made. I am, 
therefore, acting in fulfilment of the 
willingness I expressed to them ; and I 
hope Gentlemen opposite will not think 
me too obtrusive if I state that it is our 
intention to go forward with this Bill 
with all despatch in the prosecution of 
all its stages, because we think it fair 
to those who desire the extension of the 
measure that it should be presented to 
the House of Lords at so early a period 
of the Session that, in the event of its 
failing to become law, they may not be 
prejudiced in their views, but have ample 
opportunity during the Session of raising 
the question after the feeling of the 
House of Lords shall have been ex- 
pressed on this Bill; and I do hope that 
some influence even from the other side 
of the House may favour the passing of 
the Bill. With these explanations, I 
beg to move that you, Sir, do now leave 
the Chair, in order that the Motion 
_ be made for the introduction of the 
Bill. 

Mr. GATHORNE ‘HARDY: Sir, I 
shall certainly follow the example which 
has been set by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and entirely abstain from making 
any comment on the question itself or 
the principles involved in it. I cannot 


but say that I think the course taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman in bring- 
ing forward this Bill at an early period 


Mr. Gladstone 
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is not at all in discord with the view 
taken by the House of Lords last year. 
I agree that the House of Lords ex- 
pressed no objection to the reception of 
the Bill, but, on the contrary, showed 
rather a disposition to give it that full 
consideration which it had never, on 
any previous occasion, received. In- 
deed, as the right hon. Gentleman 
stated, it had never before reached the 
House of Lords in the shape it did last 
year, and the desire was that the Com- 
mittee should take such steps, by re- 
ceiving evidence and information on the 
subject, as should tend to preserve re- 
ligious instruction in the University ; 
and that, I presume, would still be the 
object of the Committee if re-appointed. 
With respect to the course we should 
take on the subject, I quite agree that 
so far as this House is concerned the 
majority against us is overwhelming, 
and, therefore, though it will be my duty 
to protest against the measure, I should 
only wish that time may be given us for 
consultation as to what steps should be 
taken at some particular stage; but no 
opposition will be offered to proceeding 
with the Bill with such speed as may 
be considered becoming, with a view to 
the objects and intentions of the Govern- 
ment as explained by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I have been opposed to the 
measure in principle, I remain of the 
same opinion still, and I may consider 
it necessary to divide on the question 
again on the second reading ; but I will 
offer no opposition to the measure by 
interposing delay. I hope it will re- 
ceive due consideration from the House 
of Lords and from the Committee, to 
which I have no doubt it will be re- 
ferred. 


(Scotland) Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to alter the Law respecting Religious Tests 
in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham, and in the Halls and Colleges of those 
Universities. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Guapstonz, Mr. 
Souiciror Generat, and Mr. Goscuen, 

Bill pregsented, and read the first time, [Bill 6.] 


OITATION AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anpzrson, Bill to amend 
the process of Citation in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. ANpERson, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. 
Miter, and Mr. ArmitstEap. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Toomas CHamsers, Bill to 
render legal Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tuomas 
Cuamsers and Mr. Mortey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING SURVEY BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to provide for the compulsory Survey of cer- 
tain Merchant Ships, and for the adoption of a 
maximum load line. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Pumsorz, Mr. WHEELHOvsE, 
and Mr. Lampert. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Locn, Bill to amend the 
Game Laws in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Loca, Sir Ropert ANsTRUTHER, and Mr, 


PARKER. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


BURIALS BILL. 


Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Burial Laws. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Osnornz Morean, Mr. Hap- 
Fretp, and Mr. M‘Arruur. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Szr.win-Ispertson, 
Bill to amend the Law for Railway Management, 
to change the mode of trial of cases for compen- 
sation for Accidents, and to define the liability of 
Railway Companies, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Henry Sziwin-Issetson, Mr. Hinpz Pater, 
and Mr. Rowzanp Winn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


SUNDAY TRADING BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Tomas Hveuss, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Sunday Trading, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tuomas Hvuaues, 
Mr. Joun Gizpert Tatzot, Mr. Tuomas Cuam- 
Bers, and Mr. M‘Arruur. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Carneatez, Bill to abolish the 
Landlord’s right to Hypothec in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Canneaiz, Mr. Forpyce, 
and Mr. CravFurp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 
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PAROCHIAL COUNCILS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to provide for the establishment of Parochial 
Councils in parishes in England and Wales. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Viscount Sanpon and Mr. Cowrrr- 
TEMPLE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 10.] 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Standing Committee nominated, “to control 
the arrangements of the Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending this House :”—Colonel Frencu, 
Mr. Henry Epwarps, Mr. Dateuisn, Mr. Onstow, 
Mr. Apa, Mr, Firzwitu1aM Dic, Mr, Alderman 
Lawrenoz, Mr. Gotpner, and Captain Vivian :— 
Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Seven 
o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 13th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Punto Bui — First Reading— 
Benefices Resignation * (7). 


QUEEN’S SPEECH.—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS, 
Tue LORD STEWARD (the Earl of 
BeEssporoucH) reported Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address, as follows :— 


My Lorps, 

I raanx you for your loyal Address, and for 
the expression of your good wishes upon the 
approaching marriage of My daughter. 

I do not doubt that the measures which will be 
submitted to you will receive your attentive con- 
sideration, and you may rely with confidence on 
My cordial co-operation in every effort to promote 
the welfare and the security of My people. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House, That the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had prepared and laid it on the 
Table: The same was ordered to be 
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155 Her Royal Highness 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
LOUISE. 

THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


Her Majesty’s most gracious Message 
of Friday last considered (according to 
order). 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords—In 
pursuance of the Notice which I gave 
at the last sitting of the House, I beg 
to move that a humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, thanking Her 
Majesty for her most gracious Message 
with regard to making provision for 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, 
with a view to her intended marriage 
with the Marquess of Lorne; and assur- 
ing Her Majesty that this House will 
cheerfully concur in such measures as 
shall be necessary to give effect to the 
object of Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Message in such a manner as shall de- 
monstrate their affection and attachment 
to Her Majesty, their just sense of the 
virtues of Her Royal Highness, and a 
due regard to the dignity of the Royal 
Family. It happens, my Lords, that I 
have had the honour, on three previous 
occasions, of moving a similar Address 
with regard to the marriage of daughters 
of our most gracious Sovereign, and of 
receiving the unanimous approbation 
of the House in so doing. Upon the 
occasions of those Motions expressions 
were used on both sides of the House 
which showed a sense of the dignity of 
the Royal Family, and a warm interest 
in anything calculated to increase their 
domestic happiness. My Lords—The 
anticipations which were indulged in on 
those occasions have been abundantly 
fulfilled ; and this, I cannot help think- 
ing, has been very much owing to the 
wise rule laid down by the Queen and 
the late Prince Consort with regard to 
the marriage of their children. They 
would give no sanction to the marriage 
of their children without direct consulta- 
tion of their personal feelings and affec- 
tion. I am sure that your Lordships, in 
agreeing, as I am confident you will, to 
this Motion, will feel the same confidence 
which you expressed on former occasions, 
that the approaching marriage will in- 
crease the domestic felicity of the Royal 
Family. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords—I am glad that it will not be 
necessary for me, on the present occasion, 
to occupy as much of your Lordships’ 
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time as on a former —— for with 
regard to the Motion now before the 
House the noble Earl opposite and my- 
self are perfectly agreed. I feel sure 
that your Lordships will cordially agree 
to the Motion made by my noble 
Friend, and will cheerfully concur in 
making such a provision for the Princess 
Louise as the House of Commons may 
think fit and suitable to the dignity 
of the Crown. We have taken that 
course, as my noble Friend rightly says, 
on three former occasions, and I see 
nothing that should lead us on this occa- 
sion to depart from it. It is almost 
superfluous to say that everything con- 
nected with the happiness of the Royal 
Family must find a hearty response in 
the breasts of the whole people. I 
feel sure that your Lordships rejoice at 
having again an opportunity of re- 
asserting the loyalty and affection which 
you feel with me for Her Majesty and 
her family. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
thought that all their Lordships would 
feel that in considering a Royal Messago 
of this nature their reply should not be 
merely formal, but should evidence the 
devotion they felt for all that touched 
their Sovereign—their attachment to 
her person, and their loyalty to her 
Crown. Their Lordships would say this 
had been ably, fully, and eloquently ex- 
pressed by the noble Earl at the head of 
the Foreign Office, and by the noble 
Duke the Leader of the other side. 
There could be no doubt that he himself 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) did not 

ossess the capability of expressing the 
fooling with half the force which those 
noble Lords possessed, and, of course, 
little weight could be attached to what 
might fall from so humble a Member of 
their Lordships’ House. It should, how- 
ever, be considered that thosenoble Lords, 
who had doubtless expressed what they 
felt, and what the House all felt, for 
Her gracious Majesty, even had they 
thought or felt otherwise, would have 
said the same; while their position pre- 
vented them from giving Her Majesty 
the benefit of hearing a plain truth, 
which he believed it was the duty of 
Parliament to convey to her—for majesty 
was so hedged round with ceremony that 
perchance truths patent to all never 
reached the Royal ears. He thought, 
therefore, that on an occasion of this 
kind leave and licence might be given 


the Princess Louise. 
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to independent Members like himself to 
express their opinions; and in doing so 
he thought he should couple his remarks 
with certain statements which he trusted 
would be acceptable, and which his 
noble Friends, from their position, could 
not well make. Her most gracious 
Majesty had now reigned over a happy 
and contented people above 32 years, 
and it was but a truism to say the 
wisdom she had shown as a Queen had 
only been excelled by the admirable 
example which, as a mother and woman, 
she had shown to every woman in 
her broad dominions. It was appre- 
ciation of so much excellence which 
called forth such a heartfelt outburst of 
sympathy from all her subjects at the 
time of her great bereavement. Her 
subjects felt the loss was their own, from 
a conviction of how wise a counsellor 
the lamented Prince Consort had been 
to Her Majesty. For a considerable 
time afterwards the people of this 
country sympathized with the retirement 
of Her Majesty from public life: the 
greater, however, our veneration and 
affection for anyone, the more did we 
feel a separation from them. It seemed 
as if a rumour of this had reached the 
ears of Her most gracious Majesty, and 
that she then published that delightful 
‘¢ Journal”’ of her life. Many thought 
that even the evidence of a life so pure, 
and kind, and good, should not be ex- 
posed to public view, and that it was 
making so high a position too common ; 
but experience had shown that the Queen 
was wiser than those who thus thought. 
She trusted her subjects, and she vir- 
tually said to them—‘ This is the life I 
have lost ; would not your life be blank 
and cold after such a loss? This is why 
I have not been among you as usual.” 
The people appreciated the confidence 
which Her Majesty had placed in them. 
They felt with her and for her, and 
longed only the more eagerly again to 
enjoy the privilege and pleasure of 
seeing her among them. It was wrong 
to conceal from Her Majesty that the 
feeling of disappointment was great that 
she had not condescended to be seen 
more by her loyal and loving subjects. 
It was vain to conceal from ourselves 
that these were no ordinary times. 
Many things were now called in question 
which had long been suffered to remain 
at rest. There was nothing sacred or 
human that was not weighed in the 
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balance: meén’s minds were distorted on 
religious, social, and political subjects: 
everything was called into question. 
The existence of a God, the belief in 
Christianity, the duties of subjects to 
their Sovereign, the duties of children 
to their parents, of husbands to their 
wives, the relative position of women to 
men,—nothing was now accepted as an 
axiom. To preserve, therefore, what 
was most worth preserving in this 
country—to preserve those institutions 
under which we lived, the foundation of 
which was the devotion and loyalty 
which all classes in this country felt 
towards Her Majesty, it was necessary 
that she should be seen more by her 
loving people, and many would say that 
it was audacious of so humble a Member 
of their Lordships’ House to venture to 
tender advice to the Throne; but he 
thought he was but performing his duty 
when he said that it would give great 
delight to her subjects, and would 
greatly add to their personal attachment 
to her, if she would come out more 
among her subjects. He said so with 
the most sincere respect and devotion, 
because he felt that duty obliged him, 
and Her Majesty had always shown so 
much wisdom, and such a determination 
to fulfil every duty of her exalted station, 
that she would not despise the counsel 
because it came from a humble source, 
nor regard the performance of a public 
duty, by a faithful subject, as an in- 
trusion on her high position. If, more- 
over, he did not truthfully convey public 
opinion, he was in the presence of the 
ablest statesmen, as well as the most 
polished courtiers, in the realm, who 
would be able to refute what he had felt 
it his duty to utter. 


Then an humble Address of thanks 
and concurrence ordered memine dis- 
sentiente to be presented to Her Majesty 
thereupon: The said Address to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD, CAM- 
BRIDGE, AND DURHAM. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, in accordance with the Notice he 
had given, he rose to move the re-ap- 

intment of the Select Committee, which 

ad sat last Session, on the subject of 


The taking of the 
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evidence did not proceed so rapidly 
towards the end of last Session as he 
had hoped it would have done ; but from 
the number of witnesses who remained 
to be examined, he had very little doubt 
that the Committee would be able to 
close the evidence before Easter. If 
this were so, there was no reason why 
the deliberations of the Committee might 
not be embodied in a Report in time to 
assist their Lordships in considering the 
details of the University Tests Bill—a 
measure which, he believed, had already 
been introduced into the other House of 
Parliament. He had received no notice 
of any intention to oppose the adoption 
of this Motion ; and if he were right in 
supposing that there would be no oppo- 
sition, he thought it unnecessary now to 
make any further observations. He 
would therefore at once move for the 
appointment of the Committee. 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the best mode of providing proper 
safeguards for the maintenance of religious in- 
struction and worship and for the religious charac- 
ter of the education given in the said Universities 
and the Colleges and Halls thereof in any mea- 
sure for enabling persons not now eligible to hold 
offices therein.” —( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that while 
guarding himself against the supposi- 
tion that he had at all changed his opi- 
nion as to the advantage of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, or as to its prac- 
tical results, he did not think it would 
be respectful to the House, after its 
decided manifestation of opinion last 
Session, to oppose the Motion. He was 
bound also to add that the early day 
chosen by the noble Marquess for 
moving the appointment of the Com- 
mittee and his assurance that its deli- 
berations would be brought to an end in 
ample time to enable the House to con- 
sider the Bill introduced in ‘ another 
place” were satisfactory. 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on Tuesday, February 14, the Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee :— 


Abp. York E, Beauchamp 

Ld. President E. Kimberley 

D. Somerset Bp. Gloucester and 
D. Marlborough Bristol 

M. Salisbury L. Colchester 

E. Cowper L. Rosebery 

E. Stanhope L, Stanley of Alderley 
E. Carnarvon L. Lyveden 

E. Powis L. Houghton 

E. Harrowby L. Hartismere 

E. Morley 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Resignation Bill. 


BENEFICES RESIGNATION BILL, 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING, 


THe Bisoor or WINCHESTER pre- 
sented a Bill to enable clergymen disabled 
by illness to resign their benefices with 
provisions of pensions. He proposed to 
fix the second reading of the Bill for 
Thursday next. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, that 
as objections had been entertained to 
the measure last Session by many Peers, 
he thought a longer time should be 
allowed before the next stage. 

Tue Bisoorp or WINCHESTER ob- 
served that the Bill was passed by a 
large majority last Session, and the 
clauses to which the main objections 
were taken—those which did not limit 
resignation to cases of age and infirmity 
—had been omitted. Many of the right 
rev. Prelates and himself were about to 
start on confirmation tours, so that delay 
really meant postponing the Bill until 
after Easter. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that this mea- 
sure related to matters far more im- 
portant than the personal convenience 
of any of their Lordships. It was quite 
true that the Bill passed that House last 
Session; but it passed at a very late 
period, when the attendance of Peers was 
rather small; and it was by no means 
certain that the same result would have 
been arrived at if the Bill had been 
brought forward at an earlier period. 
The Bill would, probably, not be in the 
hands of their Lordships until Thursday 
morning, and if it were to be read a 
second time on that evening, their Lord- 
ships would have had a very slight 
opportunity of considering it, and the 
country no opportunity at all. He did 
not recollect the objections to which the 
right rev. Prelate referred; but he did 
recollect that he himself entertained ob- 
jections which went to the very root of 
the matter. 

Lorp ROMILLY hoped the second 
reading of the Bill would not be pressed. 
There was a clear advantage in not 
hurrying on a measure of this nature 
where there was no especial reason for 
so doing. He thought their Lordships 
should have a week for consideration 
after the Bill had been placed in their 
hands. 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER then 
consented to fix the second reading for 
Monday next. 
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Bill read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2° on Monday next. (No. 7.) 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES, 


Order of Friday last, read : Then it was ordered 
that the Viscount Eversley do also take the chair 
in all Committees upon Private Bills and other 
matters in the absence of the Lord Redesdale 
from illness, unless where it shall have been other- 
wise directed by this House. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


ner 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 13th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Naw Writ Issurp—For Norwich, 
v. Jacob Henry Tillett, esquire, void Election. 

Sexect Commirtzs—Business of the House, ap- 
pointed ; Vaccination Act (1867), appointed ; 
Printing, appointed and nominated. 

Pustic Birts — Resolutions in Committee — 
Ordered—First Reading—Merchant Shipping 
[15]; Permissive Prohibitory Liquor * [11]. 

Ordered — First Reading —- Mines Regulation 

16]; Education (Scotland) [17]; Women’s 

isabilities ® [13]; Education of the Blind, 
Deaf, and Dumb * [14]; Coroners* [20]; Pro- 
visional Order Bills (Committees) ® [12] ; 
Union Rating (Ireland) [18]; Registration of 
Voters (No. 2)* [22]; Game Laws (Scotland) 
Amendment (No. 2)* [21]; Registration of 
Parliamentary Voters * [19]. 


COMPENSATION FOR RAILWAY ACCI- 
DENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HEADLAM asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce a Bill during this Session 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Select Committee of last Session 
on the subject of Compensation for Rail- 
way Accidents ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, he was not prepared to 
introduce any measure such as that in- 
dicated ; but he was considering the sub- 
ject of inquiries into railway accidents, 

oth official and judicial. He, however, 
should wish to see the Bill of which the 
hon. Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had given Notice be- 
fore he came to a final conclusion what 
course he should pursue in respect to the 
subject. 


VOL. QOLY. [ruxap sznus.] 
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SANITARY COMMISSION—LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.—QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he intends to in- 
troduce this Session a Bill for consoli- 
dating in one all the Sanitary Acts, and 
giving better means of Local Govern- 
ment to every place in England and 
Wales outside the Metropolis, under a 
Central Department, as recommended, 
and to a great extent prepared, in the 
a of the Royal Sanitary Commis- 
sion 

Mr. BRUOE, before answering the 
Question, said, he was anxious, on the 
part of the Government, to thank the 
right hon. Baronet and the other Royal 
Commissioners, for the great care and 
labour they had bestowed on this im- 
portant inquiry, and the special pains 
they had taken to facilitate legislation 
in respect to it by the careful analysis 
they had made of the complicated laws 
on the subject. Through the right hon. 
Baronet’s courtesy he received a draft of 
the Report before it was presented to 
Parliament; but at a late period of the 
Recess, when every Department was 
busily occupied in making arrangements 
for the approaching Session. The seve- 
ral Departments, however, connected 
with the administration of the sanitary 
laws were giving their close attention 
to the subject, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman would wait for about three 
weeks he would find that the labours 
of the Royal Commission had not been 
in vain. 


THE ADMIRALTY—SIR SPENCER 
ROBINSON.—QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether any 
reply has been made by Sir Spencer 
Robinson to the Minute by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, published by 
order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and whether there will be 
any objection to lay the reply upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: A Minute or 
Paper has been drawn up by Sir Spencer 
Robinson in reply to a Minute of my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and if on Friday next my 
hon. Friend behind me would like to 
move for the Paper it will be granted, 
as far as the Government is concerned, 
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as an unopposed Return. But in acced- 
ing to that Motion, I do not wish to be 
committed with regard to the course 
which it might be right to take in a case 
which externally resembles this, but 
which is substantially very different 
from it—I mean where a member of the 
Board might differ in opinion, and might 
draw up a paper expressing that differ- 
ence of opinion, from the Chief of the 
Board. Sir Spencer Robinson having 
ceased to be a member of the Board of 
Admiralty, that difficulty does not really 
arise; and, although that Paper was 
written while he was a member of the 
Board, still, he being no longer a mem- 
ber, it is quite right to produce it. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
what was the date of the Paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not remem- 
ber the exact date; but it is a recent 
Paper. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX, who had 
iven Notice of his intention to ask the 
ecretary to the Admiralty, Whether 

Vice-Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson has 
resigned the appointments of Third Lord 
of the Admiralty and Controller of the 
Navy; and, if so, what circumstances 
led to his resignation? said, that the 
appearance of the new patent of the 
Board of Admiralty on Friday night 
required him to alter the form of his 
Notice. He, therefore, asked what were 
the reasons which led to the withdrawal 
of Sir Spencer Robinson from the offices 
of Third Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Controller of the Navy, when his with- 
drawal was so prejudicial to the service 
of the country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to answer 
the noble Lord’s Question, and in doing 
so I shall carefully avoid giving an opi- 
nion on a point in respect to which it 
appears to me that he was not quite so 
cautious as is desirable. The fact is 
that Sir Spencer Robinson has not re- 
signed the offices of Third Lord of the 
Admiralty and Controller of the Navy. 
The term of his appointment to the office 
of Controller of the Navy has expired, 
and in the office of Third Lord of the 
Admiralty he is superseded. It would 
be entirely superfluous to enter at the 
present time into the matter further 
than to say that the Government has not 
come to the conclusion that such a change 
was necessary without much reflection 
and consideration. I do not know whe- 
ther the noble Lord puts the latter part 


‘Mr. Gladstone 
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of the Question of which he gave Notice 
as to the production of letters that have 
passed between Sir Spencer Robinson 
and myself; but, if so, I could not agree 
toproduce them, as the proceeding would 
be unprecedented. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
had omitted the latter part of his Notice 
because he had been informed that the 
letters referred to were of a private and 
confidential character. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.—QUESTION. 


Viscount SANDON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the arrangements are completed for 
the union of the Colony of British Co- 
lumbia with the Dominion of Canada; 
whether any negotiations have taken 
place respecting the Railway for con- 
necting that Colony with Canada; and, 
how soon he will be able to lay upon the 
Table of the House Papers upon this 
subject ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in reply, said, these negotiations were 
carried on between the Dominion of 
Canada and the Colony of British Co- 
lumbia, and the only manner in which 
the Home Government had interfered 
in the matter was by expressing its 
cordial approval of the proposed Fede- 
ration. No doubt the construction 
of a railway between this Colony and 
Canada formed an integral part of the 
arrangements contemplated, and accord- 
ing to present information, the wise, 
liberal and patriotic spirit evinced in both 
the Dominion and the Colony, gave every 
hope of a satisfactory result. But the pro- 
position had not yet been laid before the 
Canadian Parliament, which would meet 
very shortly, and therefore it would not 
be courteous to that Parliament, and it 
would be premature, to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the subject at present. The 
Papers, however, would be laid on the 
Table of the House at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, after the negotiations had reached 
a stage at which this would be possible. 


RELEASED FENIAN PRISONERS. 
QUESTION. 

Carrain DAWSON-DAMER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Fenians lately 
confined in Portland Prison were treated 
in a different and more indulgent man- 
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ner than the other prisoners; and, if so, 
whether the relaxation of the prison 
regulations in their favour was in conse- 
quence of orders to that effect; and, if 
so, by whom were such orders given; 
and, whether upon the departure from 
Cork of the released Fenian prisoners 
for America any, and what sum of money 
was given to any of them; and, if so, 
by whom, and to how many, and for 
what reason, was such money given? 
Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the Fe- 
nian prisoners lately confined at Port- 
land were, as a measure of security, kept 
separate from the other prisoners by an 
order of the Directors given in May, 
1866. The Governor was directed by 
that order to employ these prisoners as 
a separate party on a description of la- 
bour equal to their ability in point both of 
strength and of knowledge. Asa matter 
of fact, he believed the labour to which 
they were put was of the lightest kind 
assigned to prisoners ; but their frequent 
insubordination and consequent punish- 
ment made it very difficult for the Go- 
vernor to obtain any work from them. 
The only other relaxation of the rules 
made in their favour of which he was 
aware was that, in consequence of their 
friends being rarely able to visit them, 
owing to the distance from them at which 
they lived, these prisoners were allowed 
to receive more letters than the other 
prisoners by way of compensation. With 
regard to the money given to them, the 
course pursued was—mutatis mutandis— 
the same as in the case of any other 
prisoners. The practice was, when pri- 
soners were released, to pay the expense 
of their journey to their place of desti- 
nation, and to forward a sum varying 
from £3 to £6, by instalments, to some 
trustworthy persons, or to the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, in case the pri- 
soners were wise enough to consent to 
that application of the money, in order 
to provide them with the means of living 
until they could obtain work. In this 
instance the passage money of the pri- 
soners was paid for them successively not 
as first-class passengers, as had been 
stated, but as second-class passengers, in 
the first ships that went out from this 
country; and they were also supplied with 
£5 for the same purpose as the money 
given to other released prisoners. Twenty 
of them received that sum, and of the 
four others who were released, three of 
them were discharged in consequence of 
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their term of imprisonment being about 
to expire, and the fourth was released 
on a licence in consequence of his ex- 
treme state of ill-health. The money 
given to them was provided out of the 
Supplies granted by Parliament. 


Germany. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY— 
THE SIEGE OF PARIS—ABSENCE OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSUL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Consul at Paris 
was absent from his post during the 
siege with the knowledge and by the 
permission of the Government; and, if 
yea, on what ground such permission 
was given? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
Lord Lyons being intrusted with discre- 
tionary powers on the subject by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and acting in 
concert with his official colleagues in 
Paris, under the advice of M. Jules 
Favre, left that city on the 17th of 
September last. Some days previously 
he thought it advisable only to retain so 
many members of the Embassy as were 
absolutely necessary to carry on the cur- 
rent work. Mr. Lascelles and Mr. Atlee, 
who is attaché as well as Consul, were 
selected to leave; they were not, how- 
ever, to quit France, and were to remain 
within reach. Previous to Lord Lyons 
leaving Paris, he did all he could to per- 
suade the British residents to leave ; and 
he urged on them the great risk and 
danger to which they would be subjected 
if they resided longer in that city whilst 
under a state of siege. Similar repre- 
sentations were afterwards made by Mr. 
Wodehouse, who remained for some time 
in charge of the Embassy. When at the 
commencement of the bombardment it 
was ascertained that many British resi- 
dents were still in Paris, and difficulties 
arose as to any diplomatic or consular 
officer entering the city, the rank of 
Consul was conferred upon a gentleman 
well known in Paris, and who had used 
the most praiseworthy and generous ex- 
ertions to succour and support the dis- 
tressed British—by name Mr. Blount, 
and he has since been acting in that 
capacity. Mr. Wodehouse has, within 
the last few days, returned to Paris, and 
Mr. West is on his way there at the 


present moment. 
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TURNPIKE TRUSTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is his intention to introduce 
again the Bill for continuing Turn- 
pike Trusts, of which the original Acts 
have expired; or to introduce any Bill 
having for its object the abolition of 
Turnpike Tolls? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the usual 
Continuance Bill would be introduced 
this Session. The Act passed last year 
would secure the extinction of a good 
many more turnpike trusts than usual; 
and, in order to facilitate the ultimate 
abolition of all turnpike tolls, it was the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill making the adoption of the High- 
way Act compulsory. 


FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, é&o. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in conformity with 
his statement to the House last year, he 
is prepared to bring in a measure this 
Session to remedy the state of the law 
as to the use of false weights and mea- 
sures, and the adulteration of food, drink, 
and drugs; or failing that, whether he 
will introduce such clauses into his pro- 
posed Licensing Bill as will effectually 
meet the evil ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, with 
reference to the use of false weights and 
measures a Bill was now in preparation 
by his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. Fortescue), 
who authorized him to say that he hoped 
in the course of the present Session to 
be able to introduce it. As to the adul- 
teration of food, drink, and drugs, he 
apprehended that the Licensing Bill 
which he himself would bring in would 
deal very stringently, and he hoped, 
also, effectually, with the adulteration 
of drinks. But it was not his intention, 
in the present Session, to legislate with 
reference to food or drugs. 


NAVY—COMMITTEE ON DESIGNS OF 
SHIPS OF WAR—THE “CAPTAIN.” 


QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House, Copies of the In- 
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structions given by the Admiralty to the 
Committee on Designs of Ships of War, 
and the Report of the Board of Oon- 
struction of the Navy to that Committee 
on the cause of the loss of Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘‘ Captain?” 

Mr. BAXTER: If the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet will move for the first 
Paper referred to in his Question — 
namely, the instructions given by the 
Admiralty to the Committee on Designs 
of Ships of War, there will be no ob- 
jection to its production. But it would 
be unusual and inconvenient to lay on 
the Table of this House Papers in the 
nature of evidence furnished to such 
Committee before it has reported, and 
therefore I hope that the second Paper 
referred to will not be asked for in the 
meantime. 


Museum. 


PATENT MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any steps have been, or are intended to 
be taken, for providing a Patent Museum 
and offices adequate to the requirements 
of the nation, in pursuance of the Re- 
port for 1869 of the Patent Law Com- 
missioners, and the several previous Re- 
ports therein referred to ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, stated that 
he held in his hand the Report to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion referred; but he was unable to 
find a recommendation in favour of any 
particular plan. In one part of that 
Report it was stated that it would be 
desirable that a Patent Museum should 
be built at Kensington ; in another part 
reference was made to a suggestion that 
the proposed building should be erected 
on the Thames Embankment; while in 
another part it was stated that for the 
last 18 years a great many parties had 
been anxious that it should be built on 
the site of the present office in South- 
ampton Buildings. He believed that 
for the last 18 years it had been a moot 
point where it would be convenient for 
the new Patent Office to be erected, and 
what should be put in it when it was 
built. It was doubtful whether any such 
building could be erected until an Act 
of Parliament was passed to regulate the 
management of the museum, having re- 
gard to the interests of manufacturers 
and traders. He might further observe 
that during the last few years the whole 
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of the Patent Laws had been called in 
question, and Notice had been given by 
one hon. Member of his intention to in- 
troduce a measure dealing with those 
laws, and by two other hon. Members 
of their intention to move for a Select 
Committee in order to effect their total 
abolition. In the view of the possibility 
of the Patent Laws being entirely swept 
away, it would scarcely be desirable that 
steps should be taken to build a new 
Patent Museum. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—RE-VICTUAL- 
LING OF PARIS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BECKETT DENISON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
there is any ground whatsoever for the 
published statement that the German 
military authorities are placing impedi- 
ments in the way of importing provisions 
into Paris? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not in my 
power to give more than an imperfect 
answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member. Undoubtedly, to my great 
regret, the Government have heard that 
there have been very considerable im- 
pediments placed in the way of trans- 
porting provisions to Paris; but we have 
received no information to justify us in 
placing the responsibility for those im- 
pediments upon the Prussian military 
authorities. The latest information, in 
fact, that we have received is from Cap- 
tain Cowen, who was at Havre yesterday, 
and who stated that provisions could not 
pass by rail either to Paris or to Rouen, 
but that they were being sent by river; 
that every effort would be made by 
him, and that he was going to Rouen to 
see the Prussian commandant there upon 
the subject. In the meantime a telegram 
was sent by the Foreign Office to Ver- 
sailles to lay the difficulties in the way 
of the transit of provisions to Paris be- 
fore the Prussian military authorities, 
and to beg that they might be removed 
as far as lay in their power. I may, 
however, say that in a country devas- 
tated by war the state of the railways 
and of the rolling stock may account for 
the circumstances which we all so deeply 
regret. 


THE JURY AOT.—QUESTION. 
Mr. LOPES asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the difficulties which will arise 
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at the approaching Assizes in respect of 
the payment of Jurors under the pro- 
visions of the Jury Act passed last Ses- 
sion, and the insufficiency of the funds 
available for such payments; and whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to adopt any means to obviate such 
difficulties; and, whether the Govern- 
ment propose to introduce a measure for 
the amendment of the Jury system ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, that the measure to which 
the Question of the hon. and learned 
Member referred had been under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and, although he believed the mea- 
sure, on the whole, to be a good one, great 
objection had undoubtedly been raised 
to one of its clauses which related to the 
payment of jurors. It was questionable, 
indeed, whether that particular clause 
was sound in principle, and he had him- 
self some doubt whether parties ought 
to be taxed for the payment of jurors, 
because it was a question whether if 
jurors were to be paid they ought not to 
be paid by the State. The clause in ques- 
tion had given rise to considerable diffi- 
culty in Westminster Hall, and would in 
all probability occasion still greater in- 
convenience on the circuit. Under these 
circumstances, he proposed to introduce 
a short Bill to repeal this particular 
clause in the Act, and it would be a 
question whether some better machinery 
could not be devised in its place. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES— 
ARMY ORGANIZATION.—QUESTION. 


Srrk JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he will 
consent to postpone taking any Vote in 
the Army Estimates till the House has 
had time to consider the changes in 
Army Organization to be proposed in 
the Bill which he intends to introduce 
on Thursday next ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I think the pro- 
posal is a perfectly reasonable one. I 
shall not ask for any Vote in the Army 
Estimates until the plan for the re- 
organization of the Army has been laid 
upon the Table of the House. I had, 
perhaps, better state that the course I 
think it will be most convenient to take 
is that I should make my statement on 
Thursday next in Committee of Supply, 
and that Progress should then be re- 
ported, in order that the House may 
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have time to consider the plan for the 
reorganization of the Army before it is 
asked to agree to a Vote in the Army 
Estimates. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON: In view 
of this being a subject of such impor- 
tance to the security of the State, I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will not 
proceed to take any Vote in any Esti- 
mates until hon. Members have had a 
week in which to consider his proposal. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I do not intend 
to ask for any decision of the House 
upon the subject until full time for con- 
sideration has been given. The first 
Vote in the Army Estimates will not be 
taken for at least a week after the day 
on which my statement will be made. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY— 
THE NEUTRAL POWERS AND THE 
TERMS OF PEACE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are acting in 
concert with other neutral Powers to 
secure terms of peace between France 
and Germany of such moderation as will 
insure the permanent tranquillity of 
Europe ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As regards the 
steps that have been taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government up to the present 
time, I may refer to the Papers laid 
upon the Table of the House, or I should 
rather say, which have been distributed 
among hon. Members this morning, to 
which I have only to add that on the 
20th of January a Paper posterior to 
that collection of Papers was framed, in 
which a suggestion has been conveyed 
to the German Government that it might 
with great advantage make known to 
France the terms of peace upon which 
they propose to insist. I am not able to 
say whether any step has been taken by 
the Prussian Government in consequence 
of that communication ; but with regard 
to the present and to the future I may 
state that we are not at this moment 
acting in concert with the other neutral 
Powers respecting the terms of peace to 
be agreed upon. In saying this, I do 
not in any way intend to recede from the 
views expressed on Thursday night that 
the terms of peace are matters of legiti- 
mate interest to the neutral Powers; 
but those who are the primary and chief 
authorities in framing the terms of peace 
are the two belligerents; and at the pre- 
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sent moment we have no reason to be- 
lieve that it is the desire of either of the 
belligerents that the neutral Powers 
should take any steps in the matter. 
Recollecting that we are now within a 
very few days of the time when a Re- 
presentative Assembly will meet in 
France, which will in every sense be 
qualified to act for the people, I think 
that the hon. Member will agree with 
me that it is better not to press this 
matter further at the present moment. 


Louise. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH.—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Toe COMPTROLLER or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Orno Firz- 
GERALD) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address, as follows :— 

I thank you for your loyal Address, 

In your good wishes upon the Marriage of My 
Daughter I gratefully recognise a fresh proof of 
your attachment to My Throne and Person. 

I receive with much satisfaction the assurance 
of your concurrence in My prayer that the present 
Armistice may result in an honourable and durable 
peace between the two great Nations now unhappily 
at war. 

I earnestly trust that all your efforts for the 
promotion of the welfare of My People, and the 
security of My Empire, may be directed to a pros- 
perous issue. 


PRINCESS LOUISE. 
THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


Message from Her Majesty considered 
in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
make a proposal the sameinterms and the 
same in substance which has been madeon 
former similar occasions—namely, on the 
occasions offered by the marriages of the 
Princess Louis of Hesse and the Princess 
Christian. And I should have been very 
glad if it had been consistent with my 

uty to assume, without doubt, as the 
Government has been able to assume at 
the periods which I have named, that 
there would be an unanimous—either 
literally or substantially—acceptance of 
the proposal. I feel it to be a subject 
for regret that there should be any doubt 
—I do not say as to its acceptance by the 
House: of that I have no doubt, nor of 
its acceptance by a very decisive ex- 
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man may feel disposed to give on such 
an occasion. Nor is it the House alone 
that would be disappointed, I think, if 
any real difficulty were to be interposed 
in the way of passing such a measure ; 
for I am persuaded that the whole nation, 
with very rare exceptions, would regard 
with surprise and dissatisfaction the hesi- 
tation of Parliament to make the becom- 
ing and usual provision for a Princess of 
the Royal House of Her Majesty. 

With respect, Sir, to the circumstances 
of the contemplated marriage between 
the Princess Louise and Lord Lorne, it 
is not necessary for me to dwell upon 
them at any length. The character of 
the Royal Bride is known to some of us 
by personal intercourse, to others by the 
voice which rumour carries forth ; and I 
do not think that rumour has ever car- 
ried forth, in any case recorded in our 
modern history, impressions more satis- 
factory or more delightful than those 
which have been conveyed to the popular 
mind with respect to the Princess Louise. 
But happily, that is not a novelty in the 
records of our time, for the daughters of 
the Queen, for whom we have been for- 
merly called to make a becoming pro- 
vision, have had every claim upon our 
admiration and regard. But there isa 
novelty in the present instance, although 
I am persuaded that novelty can hardly 
be in the mind of any among us (or, if 
in any, it must be in the mind of a few 
only) a source of doubt or dissatisfaction, 
—it is that the Princess Louise is about 
to bestow her hand upon a British sub- 
ject. Now, Sir, in the resolution which 
the Queen has taken that the absence of 
Royal rank shall not of itself, and in 
every case, form an insuperable bar to a 
suit for the hand of one of her daughters, 
she is not acting without the advice of 
responsible Ministers. But she has 
shown, in coming to such a resolution, 
another manifestation of that principle 
which has governed her life—the prin- 
ciple which has taught her, amid the 
pomp and splendour, and amid the duties 
and cares of Royalty, never to forget the 
womanly and motherly character. She 
has justly impressed on the mind of the 
country a belief that there is no mother 
throughout the wide expanse of her do- 
minions to whom the personal happiness 
of her children is more intensely dear. 
Her object has been ever to choose, as 
husbands for her children, or to favour 
the choice of, persons upon all the points 
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of whose character and, above all, upon 
whose governing principles she could 
entirely rely. Acting upon that rule, 
she has seen marriages of her daughters 
to foreign Princes, which have been to 
her a source of delight and satisfaction ; 
and it is not from any disparagement of 
or disappointment in such marriages that 
in the present instance a different course 
is pursued. The real principle now is 
the same as it has been on each suc- 
cessive occasion—namely, the desire that 
the person who is honoured with the 
hand of the Princess Louise should be 
one in whose character her future des- 
tinies should, humanly speaking, be safe. 
But anyone who doubts the prudence of 
the course now to be pursued may do well 
to reflect that if the Queen has been 
pleased, and if the Princesse Louise has 
been pleased, to depart from the former 
practice, the practice so departed from 
can hardly be termed ancient. It was no 
unusual thing in the history of this coun- 
try, but far otherwise, for persons of the 
Royal House to bestow their hands upon 
British subjects. And I must say that 
such a practice is agreeable to the 
usages and social system of the country. 
The feelings, habits, and convictions of 
the country are not altogether favour- 
able to the formation of classes abso- 
lutely exclusive. We have a perpetual 
blending of class with class familiar to 
our daily experience. We see it in the 
intermingling of the titled aristocracy 
of the country with the untitled gentry, 
and of the untitled gentry with the 
middle classes; and this interlacing we 
all believe to be wholesome and bene- 
ficial, and not the least operative among 
the many sources of the happiness of 
the people and of the firmness of the 
social structure. I know no reason 
why such a principle should not be 
applicable to the highest class of all, 
in which we have not seen it recently 
applied; or why there should not oceca- 
sionally be a descent, if so it is to be 
called, of the Royal Family itself into 
the ranks of the higher nobility. I will 
not dwell further upon the special cir- 
cumstances of the marriage, because I 
rest confidently in the belief that they 
are calculated to give, and that they 
have given, very general satisfaction. 
Now, Sir, as I think it is my duty to 
anticipate every reasonable, or even un- 
reasonable, objection that, so far as I 
can divine—and I own that I find the 
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task one of difficulty—may be made, 
or scruple that may be entertained, I 
proceed next to notice what I hardly 
think will form the subject of difficulty 
in the minds of anyone who reflects for 
a moment—namely, the amount of the 
provision I now ask the House to make. 
The annuity of £6,000 a year is now 
proposed to the Committee, and in the 
regular course the portion of £30,000 
will be voted as one of the grants of the 
year. I do not think, whatever may be 
his political opinions or social position, 
that any Gentleman will consider this 
provision an immoderate one in con- 
nection with the position of the Royal 
Bride, and with the scale of living and 
expenditure in this country. But, in 
order to show that the hand of modern 
economy has not been idle, I may com- 
pare the provision made for the younger 
daughters of the Royal House of our 
time with that made at an earlier period 
for the younger daughters of George 
IiI. The Princess Augusta Sophia had 
an annuity, partly out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and partly out of the 
Civil List, of £15,000 a year; the 
Princess Elizabeth had £14,000 a year; 
the Princess Sophia had £13,000 a year; 
and the Princess Mary, Duchess of Glou- 
cester, had £14,000 a year; besides 
which there was a similar sum voted for 
her husband. I will assume, therefore, 
for the present, that it is not on the 
amount of this provision that the con- 
troversy—and I confess I regard it as a 
somewhat unworthy and paltry con- 
troversy—can be raised. But certain 
questions may have occurred in the minds 
ofhon.Gentlemen. It seems to be asked, 
are we now called upon to make pro- 
vision in a case where provision has vir- 
tually been made already? That, I 
understand, is the doctrine which some 
are disposed to maintain. My conten- 
tion is that no provision whatever has 
been made for this case. I know that a 
vague idea is entertained that the Queen 
has a large income, and that out of this 
it would be her duty to effect savings, 
like other parents, out of which her 
daughters should be competently en- 
dowed. But there is not the same power 
of regulating expenditure as in the case 
of private incomes, nor an equal fa- 
cility, therefore, for storing annual re- 
ceipt with a view to family arrange- 
ments. Undoubted, the Sovereign of 
this kingdom has a large income; but, 
although it is a large income, it is an 
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income which, far more than any other 
large income in the country, is predeter- 
mined to special purposes; an income 
of which only very limited portions are 
under the control and discretion of the 
Sovereign. The nominal amount of the 
Sovereign’s income, if weadd together the 
Civil List and the revenues of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, may be larger, possibly, 
than that of any subject, though there 
are a few among subjects who may come 
near it; but there are, undoubtedly, sub- 
jects in this country who have the real 
command over, and can expend at their 
free choice and pleasure, larger sums than 
are practically at the disposal of the 
Sovereign. 

Gentlemen who study the structure 
of the Oivil List Acts will perceive 
that Parliament studiously lays down 
the application of the monies granted 
to the Sovereign, and confines them to 
the special services for which they are 
destined. In truth, when an arrange- 
ment of this kind is made with a Sove- 
reign, the most sanguine expectation 
commonly entertained by a rational 
Legislature is that the Sovereign shall, 
by good husbandry, remain in a position 
to keep strict faith with the people, and 
shall not come to Parliament from time 
to time making pleas on one ground or 
another to show the insufficiency of the 
provision, and to disturb the bargain 
made, by new demands for the same 
purpose upon the public purse. I need 
hardly remind the House that we are 
now in the 34th year of a reign during 
which on no single occasion has any 
such demand been made. The manage- 
ment of the Royal household, and the 
management of the Royal income, have 
set an example of economy and good 
order to all the families of the country. 
But the present question is whether there 
is any, the slightest, foundation for the 
belief some may entertain that it is the 
duty of the Sovereign to effect such 
savings out of the income of the Crown 
as will be sufficient to meet these pur- 
poses. Now, Sir, I will say that I believe 
that this is not only not the duty, but 
even that it is out of the power of the 
Sovereign. This is a matter that is go- 
verned by practice—I do not mean by a 
written rule of practice, I do not mean by 
a literal covenant—I mean that practice 
of honour and good understanding and 
loyalty, which arises out of, and which is 
irrefragably confirmed by, a long and 
unmistakable course of precedent. The 
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House knows very well that it is only 
within the present century that, after 
much labour directed to that end, it 
has been found practicable to come to 
a close, intelligible, and satisfactory 
arrangement with regard to the support 
of the Royal dignity and person. At the 
commencement of every reign a sum is 
allotted by an Act called the Civil List 
Act for that purpose. Does that Civil 
List Act contemplate a provision being 
made out of the funds it grants for the 
maintenance of the Royal children? I 
say it does not; and the proof that it 
does not is that, under all circumstances, 
it has been the established and under- 
stood practice of every Government to 
come to Parliament from time to time, 
and to ask for some separate provision 
to be made on behalf of the Royal 
children. The expense of the Royal 
children in their youth—in their youth 
I include the period up to their mar- 
riage or their attaining full age—has 
been borne by the Sovereign with- 
out any appeal to Parliament; but the 
practice has uniformly been that when 
the Royal children pass into independent 
life, whether by marriage or by attain- 
ing full age, or at whatever precise date, 
to apply to Parliament to make a pro- 
vision. I fully admit that I am not pre- 
pared to quote anything in the nature 
of a written agreement on the subject; 
but I am prepared to affirm that the ar- 
gument of practice has in this case the 
force of ademonstration. Now, in 1830, 
the Civil List of William IV. was fixed at 
£435,000 a year, and no better period for 
an economical precedent could be taken. 
I doubt if even a period as good could be 
found. I do not say that the commence- 
ment of the present reign has not also 
been excellent in that respect; but cer- 
tainly there never was a time when there 
was a greater desire evinced on both 
sides of the House to draw the reins 
tightly and to prevent anything like extra- 
vagance in public expenditure than there 
was at the commencement of the reign 
of William IV. The sum then assigned 
to the Civil List was £435,000. But the 
sum given on the accession of the Queen 
was reduced to £385,000. And why? 
I think it evident that the amount was 
reduced because, in the case of Wil- 
liam IV. there had been a Queen Con- 
sort, whereas Queen Victoria was un- 
married at the commencement of her 
reign, and the contemplation was that if 
Her Majesty were to marry, then the 
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time would arrive for Parliament to con- 
sider what increase of expenditure would 
necessarily follow upon any change of 
establishment and life which would so 
be produced. Shortly after, Her Ma- 
jesty was happily married. And what 
then happened? A new proposal was 
made to Parliament, and a Vote was 
taken on behalf of the Prince Consort 
as the husband of the Queen, in ad- 
dition to the Civil List. Therefore, 
from the Civil List, originally fixed in 
1830, a reduction was made in 1837. It 
was made when the Queen was a maiden, 
it was altered when the Queen was mar- 
ried. It is impossible to have a stronger 
attestation of the principle upon which 
these matters have been uniformly re- 
gulated. 

Now, the fact that there is a uni- 
form practice of this kind — what I 
should call a loyal and honourable un- 
derstanding and practice—is quite con- 
clusive; but, at the same time, I would 
beg the House to consider that the con- 
tract or arrangement is no very unfavour- 
able one to the public. When we granted 
the Civil List, at the commencement of 
the reign, we did not grantit without an 
equivalent. We received in return those 
lands which formed the endowment of 
the Crown. It would, at least, be not 
too much to say that in a country go- 
verned by a monarchy the Crown ought 
to have the largest of all personal en- 
dowments. Accordingly, the Crown of 
this country has had, and so the Crown 
of this country would at this moment 
have had, an income much exceeding 
any private income, if the estates of 
the Crown had been used from time 
to time as those belonging to private 
individuals are— namely, solely for 
the purpose of extracting from them 
the greatest amount of profit it is pos- 
sible to gain. Still, it so happens that, 
at the present day, the net revenue of 
the estates of the Crown has just reached 
the sum paid to Her Majesty under the 
Civil List Act. The sum paid from the 
Consolidated Fund on account of the 
Civil List Act amounts to £385,000, and 
the net sum paid into the Exchequer as 
the proceeds of these Crown lands is 
estimated for the present or coming year 
to amount to £385,000 also. Therefore, 
there is no very great or glaring differ- 
ence in the case thus viewed. I know, 
of course, that there are some other 
emoluments enjoyed by the Crown, and 
that various other grants have also been 
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made to members of the Royal Family ; 
but, on the other hand, we should look 
at the valuable acquirements made by 
the people in the Parks of London and 
the Parks in the neighbourhood, which 
have been devoted for every practical 
purpose to the benefit of the nation. I 
ask, what do you believe would be the 
income of the Crown if the Parks of 
London, instead of being placed under 
particular provisions for the public good, 
had been cut up into building lots, and 
if the Parks in the neighbourhood of 
London had been, or were now to be, laid 
out for the erection of villas—that is, 
if this land had been used by and for 
the interest of the Crown for years, or 
rather for generations past, as it would 
have been used if it had belonged to 
private proprietors? I believe, though 
I have no right to give an estimate with 
authority, that in that case the annual 
independent income of the Crown would, 
perhaps, be not less at this moment than 
a million sterling. 

But the truth is, Sir, that this is a very 
narrow view of the case totake. There is 
a much deeper and a much broader ques- 
tion involved. The competent support 
—not the lavish and extravagant, but 
the competent and becoming support—of 
the Crown and the Royal Family is an 
important and an indispensable part of 
our political system. It is not the money 
paid back from the Crown lands into the 
Exchequer that forms the real equiva- 
lent to the public. That equivalent is to 
be found in the additional security given 
for the political benefits and blessings 
that we enjoy. We have not far to look 
to learn how difficult it is on this side 
of the Atlantic to bestow upon demo- 
cratic and popular forms of government 
on a large scale the conditions of sta- 
bility, and how difficult also it is to root 
monarchical forms of government in the 
affections of a nation where unhappily 
the union of tradition may not have been 
altogether favourable to such an associa- 
tion. And we have seen, too, how insta- 
bility of succession places dynasties in 
this position—that the interior policy of 
a country becomes subservient, almost of 
necessity, to the interests of family, and 
that questions of peace and war, if 
pursued to their first causes, may be too 
often referable to considerations of what 
would be popular, or what would be un- 
popular, in reference to the interests of 
particular families. I trust, and I do 
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not doubt, that this House, acting with 
that wisdom which guides it upon every 
great constitutional question, will per- 
ceive that we should commit the grossest 
of all errors if we were to be content with 
entering into minute pecuniary calcula- 
tions upon a subject of this nature ; if 
we were to regard this simply as a ques- 
tion whether or not a grant should be 
made on mere pecuniary grounds as 
matter of account, and not as one affect- 
ing the happiness and welfare of the 
people of this country, for which the 
existence of an ancient and deep-rooted 
monarchy constitutes one, at least, among 
the best and most effectual guarantees. 
I admit, indeed, that there is some- 
thing to be said from another point 
of view. The practice of the House 
has been on all occasions to make those 
grants with cheerfulness—almost with 
eagerness. I think, unless my memory 
deceives me, I have heard a large num- 
ber of Members in this House object to 
the grants more on the ground of their 
being too small than as being too large ; 
and I am afraid that objections now 
taken may hereafter tend to promote a 
reaction in the direction of excess. But 
these Votes have on all occasions within 
my recollection been liberally and cheer- 
fully voted, and if they were no longer 
to be liberally and cheerfully voted the 
act of asking for them would become 
intolerable to any person of high spirit 
and of due self-respect. It would be 
impossible for the Sovereign—it would 
be impossible not for a Sovereign only, 
but for any person endowed with a just 
sense of duty, and, therefore, with that 
self-respect which is a part of duty, to 
enter into angry controversy with Par- 
liament, should Parliament be so dis- 
posed, on such questions. And what 
would be the consequence? We should 
have to change our system. At the 
commencement of a reign, besides giving 
to the Lord Steward what he requires, 
and giving to the Lord Chamberlain 
what he requires, and so forth under 
the various heads, we should have to 
do what is done in so many private 
families—we should have to provide for 
all these distant contingencies and secure 
beforehand a becoming income to the 
children of the Sovereign. The effect 
of that would be—first, a great diminu- 
tion of the moral control of Parlia- 
ment over the Royal Family; and, 
secondly, a great diminution of the 
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moral control of Royal parents over their 
rising families of children. It is, to my 
mind, open to much doubt whether it 
can be in the interests of a State that 
such a change should be made. And, 
undoubtedly, it is not in the pecuniary 
interests of the Sovereign that the pre- 
sent system is pursued. It exposes the 
Sovereign—it exposes the younger mem- 
bers of her family, who have never 
known reproach in any form—to idle 
vituperation, or, if vituperation is too 
harsh a word, to idle objections and to 
cavil. No doubt for the Sovereign it 
would be convenient enough that all 
these provisions should be made before- 
hand. But the present system, what- 
ever it may be in other respects, is a 
system national and popular in its spirit 
—a system founded on those free rela- 
tions of generous confidence which ought 
always to govern the conduct of the 
Sovereign of this country towards the 
Parliament. The Sovereign confides and 
trusts that when a reasonable and be- 
coming demand is made, the occasion 
having arisen, Parliament will not hesi- 
tate for a moment to meet that demand ; 
and Parliament has ever acted in such a 
manner as to justify this confidence by 
facts. I am sure that no one who considers 
the case will fail to see that this method 
under which from time to time, as mature 
age is attained by members of the Royal 
Family, or as marriage is about to be 
contracted, Parliament is asked to make 
proper provision, is a system conceived 
in the interest of the people, and likewise 
one which can only work as long as har- 
monious and cordial relations are main- 
tained between the Sovereign and the 
Parliament. Sir, I think that if that be 
so it is needless for me to go further in 
the discussion of this important matter. 
It may be that some Gentlemen have 
discovered elements in it which have 
not met our view; but confident as I 
am that we are acting according to 
the principle of good faith, according to 
old and uniform precedent, and accord- 
ing to sound policy, I have not the least 
hesitation in putting, Sir, into your 
hands a Resolution which I am confident 
will command the assent of an over- 
whelming majority of the House, and 
which has for its object to make, in view 
of her approaching marriage, the usual 
provision for the daughter of the Queen. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the an- 
nual sum of Six Thousand Pounds be granted to 
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Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to be 
settled on Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, 
for her life, in such manner as Her Majesty shall 
think proper, and to commence from the date of 
the Marriage of Her Royal Highness with the 
Marquis of Lorne. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that a 
Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the best means of promoting the 
Despatch of Public Business in this 
House, said, as he had already detained 
the House at perhaps too great length, 
he would take care now not to fall into 
a similar error. He thought there was 
such a general concurrence as to the 
necessity of appointing this Committee 
that it would be best to avoid on the 
present occasion all discussion as to de- 
tails, and he would merely remind hon. 
Members that the proposal had grown 
out of an occasion of a very grave nature. 
On a subject of a most critical character 
which arose for discussion in the course 
of last year they had the spectacle of 
Members rising in their places to require 
the mithieced of Strangers. Some ap- 
paved the proceeding on the part of 

embers who so used their privilege, 
others questioned the propriety of it; 
but almost everyone owned that it 
created an absolute necessity for the 
consideration of the subject. The ge- 
neral pressure of business on the House 
made it also desirable that a Committee 
should be appointed, who would have an 
opportunity of ascertaining the opinions 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, 
who was the highest authority, and other 
high authorities connected with the 
working and management of the business 
of the House, and he had therefore great 
confidence in proposing the Motion of 
which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the best means of promoting the Despatch 
of Public Business in this House.”—(Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK rose 
to move an Amendment to the effect 
that it is not expedient to restrict further 
the privileges afforded to private Mem- 
bers by the present arrangements for the 
business of the House. As it had fallen 
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to his lot last year to do his utmost to 
prevent the rights of private Members 
from being infringed upon, he had felt it 
his duty to place this Amendment upon 
the Paper for the purpose of obtaining 
some expression of opinion to the effect 
that, if any change was to be made, 
those rights and privileges which ren- 
dered that House the most respected of 
all popular Assemblies should in no way 
be diminished. He had been still fur- 
ther actuated by the recollection that no 
Committee had been appointed under the 
right hon. Gentleman without further 
restricting those privileges, and also by 
a report which had been widely spread 
as to the opinions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Government. Besides, 
he had read an article in a certain Review 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
was familiar, which had gone deeply into 
this question; and though it could not 
certainly have been written by any 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
because none of them would disclose the 
policy likely to be adopted by himself 
and his Colleagues, yet it was known 
that the right hon. Gentleman had inti- 
mate relations with that Review, and the 
article in question might, to use a foreign 
phrase, be fairly looked upon as having 
been ‘‘communicated.” In this article 
considerable onslaught was made on the 
privileges of private Members. In the 
first place, it was suggested that the 
power of putting Questions in Committee 
of Supply should be taken away, and 
then that some foreign invention called 
the cléture should be used. With regard 
to the first point, he wished to refer the 
right hon. Gentleman to the last debate 
on the Report of the Committee of 1861. 
Certain Resolutions were at that time 
proposed for the adoption of the House 
by Lord Palmerston, the principle of 
which was to take away from private 
Members their right to Thursday, giving 
the Government Thursday and Monday 
evenings, and also to deprive private 
Members of their privilege of putting 
Questions on the Adjournment of the 
House; while in exchange Friday was 
made an Order day, and Supply was put 
at the head of the Orders. On that occa- 
sion Lord Palmerston said that— 


“Tt was more in unison with the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution that when Supply 
is proposed it shall be open to every Member to 
discuss any subject.” 


Well, if that were so, and if he did not get 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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from the right hon. Gentleman a distinct 
pledge that this vital principle of the Con- 
stitution was not to be interfered with, 
he would be disposed to divide the House 
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against the Motion. He came now to 
another point, that of Morning Sittings. 
In 1867 and 1868 his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Buckinghamshire intro- 
duced a new plan of Morning Sittings 
which interfered greatly with the rights 
and privileges of private Members. He 
believed his right hon. Friend now con- 
sidered he had committed a great error 
of judgment, and would gladly retrace 
his steps. What had been the result? 
By making the Morning Sitting com- 
mence at 2 instead of 12, and end at 7 
instead of 4, private Members lost at 
least 2} hours a day on an average. 
Besides, there was the great incon- 
venience that professional men and men 
of business could not attend so well 
under the new plan. Then there was 
this further inconvenience—that mis- 
chievous people came down to the House, 
and in the Session of 1869 the House 
was counted out by these mischievous 
Gentlemen no fewer than four times, 
and three times last Session. Apart 
from the actual inconvenience of Morning 
Sittings, other encroachments had been 
made on the privileges of private Mem- 
bers. Until the year 1869 the Morning 
Sittings rarely commenced before the 
middle of the month of June; but in 
that year, on the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
they were begun at a much earlier 
period—on the 4th of May—and were 
continued almost till the end of the 
Session. Again, last Session, the right 
hon. Gentleman, on the 31st of March, 
announced to the House that on the 
following day he intended to move for 
Morning Sittings, and he continued these 
Morning Sittings on every Tuesday and 
Friday till the Easter vacation. And 
for what reason? That he might remedy 
the blunder he had committed in his 
ae, with regard to Ireland. The right 

on. Gentleman was a powerful Minister, 
with great command over his supporters, 
and, possessing a large majority, might 
find other means of saving the public 
time besides curtailing the privileges 
now enjoyed by independent Members. 
Unless some satisfactory promise were 
given by the Government on that subject, 
he should press his Amendment to a 
Division. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the first word 
“That,” in order to add the words “in the opi- 
nion of this House, it is not expedient to restrict 
further the privileges afforded to private Members 
by the present arrangements for the Business of 
the House,”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he believed 
he was able to give the hon. Member 
every satisfaction that he required. He 
appeared to think that the Government 
had some foregone conclusion, some for- 
midable proposal to make, which they 
would be able to carry through the Com- 
mittee to the great disadvantage of pri- 
vate Members. The Government knew 
perfectly well that it would be impossible 
to make any alteration in the mode of 
conducting the Public Business unless 
the consent of the House was freely 
given to such alteration. Consequently, 
their desire was that the most competent 
Committee that could be formed should be 
appointed to consider the whole matter 
without prejudice. Government influence 
had nothing whatever to do with it. 
The conclusion at which the Committee 
arrived would be their spontaneous act. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman would see that it 
would not be well to tie up the hands of 
the Committee in any way. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
been a Member of the Committee of 
1861, he had naturally watched the 
effect of the recommendations of that 
Committee, as they had come into opera- 
tion after receiving the sanction and 
approval of the House. On several 
occasions previous to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, he had entertained some 
doubt whether the House had duly con- 
sidered its own dignity in framing the 
Standing Orders, which it had adopted, 
and since the passing of that Bill he had 
become convinced that the Standing 
Orders ought to be considerably changed, 
for the purpose of remedying the confu- 
sion which prevailed in the transaction 
of Public Business. In the reformed 
House there was at first a strong incli- 
nation to curtail debates on great and 
vital questions, while the practice had 
grown up of hon. Members leaving the 
House almost empty during certain hours 
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of the night. He was sorry to say that 
sometimes when questions of the greatest 
interest had been before the House, 
those who ought to have led the Opposi- 
tion had been absent for hours. There 
were instances of the House having 
been counted out during the well-known 
dinner hour. He thought the time had 
come when the House ought to consider 
whether it would not conform its pro- 
ceedings in some measure to the well- 
known social habits of its Members. He 
considered it unbecoming that the con- 
duct of Public Business should be left in 
the hands of a small minority from half- 
past 7 to half-past 8 in the evening. He 
had no doubt that it was this considera- 
tion which induced the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire to propose 
Morning Sittings to commence at 2 p.m., 
but the proposal was too absolute, and 
the interval chosen was too long; it 
might be possible, however, to make 
some modification of that principle, so as 
to prevent the House from neglecting 
matters of great importance in the ab- 
sence of hon. Members during the dinner 
hour. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. C. Bentinck) 
that the privileges of independent Mem- 
bers ought not to be curtailed. There 
had been carelessness on the part of the 
great body of the House on the subject 
of Questions put before the commence- 
ment of the regular business of the 
House began each afternoon. One of 
the objects of the Committee of 1861 
was the limitation of the enormous num- 
ber of Questions on Fridays on going 
into Committee of Supply, but it seemed 
to him (Mr. Newdegate) that now this 
excess of Questions prevailed whenever 
the House sat. The House had vir- 
tually no control over the Questions 
which were asked; he had heard Ques- 
tions put which were most unworthy of 
the attention of the House, and yet the 
House had no opportunity of expressing 
its opinion either for or against these 
Questions. Before that habit grew up 
hon. Members were in the habit of sub- 
mitting Motions, and then the House 
had the opportunity of expressing their 
opinion upon them, but the House was 
— helpless in the case of Questions. 

other inconvenience was the late hour 
at which the important business was 
sometimes brought on—an hour when 
those advanced in years were unable to 
attend in their places, when they were 
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exhausted by the labours of the day. If 
any hon. Member watched his opportu- 
nity and pressed on his business between 
1 and 2 in the morning, there was no 
resource for those who objected, but to 
move adjournments, and to incur the 
imputation of faction. Besides this, it 
was impossible for the newspapers to 
report debates that occurred after a cer- 
tain hour. Business of importance was 
thus often debated without the coun- 
try knowing anything of the discus- 
sion, although the public were under 
the impression that they were fully 
cognizant of all the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings which took place. He thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for fulfilling 
his promise of last year, by proposing 
that the House should have another 
opportunity of re-considering the Stand- 
ing Order by which its debates were regu- 
lated, and concurred with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. O. Bentinck) 
in thinking that the great body of the 
House ought to resist any further re- 
strictions upon its independent action. 
He thought it necessary to the dignity 
of the House that it should endeavour to 
adopt such rules as would restrict the 
obtrusion of Questions over which the 
House had not adequate command, and 
by some expression of opinion enjoin 
that every Member should pay proper 
attention to the dignity of the House. 
Mr. G. B. GREGORY avowed his 
readiness, as a private Member, to waive 
some portion of the privileges which he 
now enjoyed; and he would do this the 
more readily that one result of the pri- 
vileges private Members now enjoyed 
was that he had frequently been com- 
pelled to listen to long discussions in 
which he felt little interest, and which 
led to no practical result, up to 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning, because the in- 
terests of his constituents were involved 
in legislation, often of a very experi- 
mental character, attempted at that hour. 
Upon Members who were engaged in 
mercantile or commercial pursuits during 
the day attendance at such hours as 
those pressed with great severity—espe- 
cially when it was remembered that they 
were expected to be again at business 
the following day. It was really becom- 
ing a question whether hon. Members 
could hope to combine with their own 
ang avocations the duties of a Mem- 
er of the Legislature. The appoint- 


ment of a Committee, he feared, would 
Ur. Newdegate 
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have the effect of delaying any remedy 
to the end of this Session or the begin- 
ning of the next. Might it not, there- 
fore, be possible to apply some remedy 
at once? If there were an understand- 
ing that no new business should be taken 
after 12 o’clock at night it would be pos- 
sible to close the general debate at 11 
o’clock. There was no good reason why 
this should not be done. Something 
could be gained at the other end of the 
Sitting, for Private Business was fre- 
quently got through at, or shortly after, 
4 o’clock; yet the Speaker was obliged 
to remain patiently in the Chair till 
half-past 4 o’clock before the Public 
Business could commence. It might 
also be practicable to place some limits 
on the time occupied by speakers. 

Mr. HORSM. said, he had antici- 
pated, from the terms of the Notice given, 
that the Motion to be proposed by the 
Government would be similar in spirit 
to the speech just made by the hon. 
Member opposite—that was to say, that 
it would proceed upon the assumption 
that the forms of the House were used 
by private Members, if not for the pur- 
pose of obstructing, at least with the 
effect of impeding Government legisla- 
tion, and that it was accordingly desir- 
able to appoint a Committee to ascertain 
whether it was not possible further to 
curtail the privileges of private Members, 
and to increase the opportunities of 
carrying Government measures. But he 
now learned distinctly from the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment that they had no object, pur- 
pose, or intention of restricting, and 
would not lend themselves in any way 
further to restrict, the privileges of the 
House or the opportunities of debate— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman is putting words into my 
mouth. I did not say that ‘‘we never 
would lend ourselves.” What I did 
was to suggest the appointment of a 
Committee to investigate the subject, 
and that the whole subject should be 
left to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that on the last 
oceasion when a Motion on the subject 
was made fromthe Government Bench, 
he moved an Amendment similar to that 
of the hon. Member for Whitehaven, 
knowing that frequent attempts had been 
made with the result of removing some 


of the safeguards that had been estab- 
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lished for the protection of the minority. 
If any intention existed to restrict the 
privileges of Members it would only 
have been fair to state it openly, and he 
had no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
would have done so. Understanding 
that the Government had no proposition 
of that kind to make, and that when the 
Committee reported hon. Members would 
be perfectly free to express their opinions 
in case any changes hostile to the privi- 
leges of the House should be recom- 
mended, he thought it advisable that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn, 
and that the Committee should be ap- 
pointed without opposition. As far as 
private Members were concerned, any 
change, he thought, ought to be in the 
direction of restoration rather than 
restriction. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK expressed his 
entire concurrence in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, that any change 
which might be made ought to be 
rather in the direction of increasing 
than of decreasing the rights of private 
Members, which had been attacked and 
impaired on former occasions. If there 
was one question more important than 
another, it was the freedom and in- 
dependence of Members. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment told them that he had not 
arrived at any foregone conclusion. He 
was quite prepared to assume that the 
right hon. Gentleman was the very soul 
of candour ; that he never at any time in 
his life had the slightest feeling of reti- 
cence, but was always prepared to lay 
before the House every thought and feel- 
ing of hismind. But why, then, did the 
right hon. Gentleman move the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
business and proceedings of the House ? 
Was it possible that he could have done 
this without having arrived at some fore- 
gone conclusion? Was it to be sup- 
posed that he had made this Motion 
without thinking that some change was 
required ; or was it likely that the right 
hon. Gentleman, with his grasp of mind 
and attention to business, had never con- 
sidered in what direction he would like 
the change tobe? Gentlemen who were 
in the House of Commons formerly at 
the same time as himself, would remem- 
ber the attacks which were then made 
on the privileges of independent Mem- 
bers by previous Governments, and the 
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romises then made which had never 

een redeemed. In 1861 there was a 
change in the order of business, with 
the distinct understanding that Supply 
was to be put down on Friday nights for 
the purpose of enabling private Mem- 
bers to introduce any subject which they 
might wish to discuss, and the much 
lamented noble Lord (Lord Palmerston), 
then at the head of the Government, 
gave a pledge which, no doubt, he 
fully meant to carry out, that the Go- 
vernment would always keep a House 
on Friday nights for the purpose. Sub- 
sequent Governments, however, had 
failed to redeem the pledge, and the 
consequence was that Friday nights 
were virtually lost to private Mem- 
bers. He much regretted that a clearer 
explanation had not been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government. He most deeply 
regretted—and he was sure every Mem- 
ber of the House would deeply regret— 
the absence from the House of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright), who had always 
exercised great control over the proceed- 
ings of the Government itself, and of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of it. He could not think that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham had been present now, act- 
ing in the spirit which had always made 
him one of the most able champions 
of the liberties of the House, he would 
have failed to raise his voice and to pro- 
test against any inroad being made on 
the rights of private Members; and he 
trusted that when the matter again came 
under consideration the House would 
have the benefit of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s presence. For his own part, 
he did not believe the Committee could 
meet without coming to some conclusion 
adverse to the rights of private Mem- 
bers. As happened 10 or 12 years ago, 
when this subject was investigated, the 
inquiry would result in a fight between 
those who held and those who expected 
Office against the independent Members 
of the House of Commons, their object 
being to prevent any voice but their own 
being heard. Of course, he could not 
anticipate the decision of the Committee ; 
but he hoped his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven would not press his 
Motion to a division. The composition 
of the Committee ought, however, to be 


closely scrutinized, and he trusted that 
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when the Report was brought up the 
House would be prepared to defend its 
own independence. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
as matters stood at present, it was very 
difficult for a private Member to carry a 
measure through the House. He him- 
self had made the attempt, having spent 
nearly half last Session in the endeavour 
to get a Burial Bill passed; but, con- 
sidering how slow was its progress, he 
believed he should be buried himself 
before he attained his object. Indeed, 
so many difficulties were in the way of 
a private Member, that the result would 
be that all opposed measures would have 
to proceed from the Government. Now, 
was this desirable? The remedy he 
would suggest was that some check 
should be put on the practice of making 
Motions to report Progress and to ad- 
journ the debate. He should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to put any unfair re- 
straint on the rights of the minority ; 
but when, as happened last Session, 15 
Motions were made in the course of one 
night for the adjournment of the debate, 
and six to report Progress, and when 
two hours were spent after midnight in 
debating whether there should be any 
debate at all, it was high time a check 
should be put on so pernicious a practice. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that much pro- 
minence had been given in the speeches 
just delivered to the rights and feelings 
of private Members in reference to this 
matter; but the first duty of hon. Mem- 
bers was to legislate for the advantage 
of the country, and he thought no one 
who had had much experience in that 
House could avoid coming to the con- 
clusion that Bills were often hurried 
through in a by no means creditable 
manner. Now, he did not conceive that 
the mere retention of certain antiquated 
forms ought to be regarded as of equal 
importance with the turning out of mea- 
sures in a creditable and satisfactory 
form. He had read the Reports of the 
Committees which inquired into the 
forms he had just referred to, and also 
the suggestions made by the witnesses 
examined before them; and he found 
that the late Speaker, the present 
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Speaker, and all the most experienced 
Members of the House, concurred in the 
opinion that many forms observed by the 
House were perfectly useless, and might 
be abolished with great advantage to 
the legislation of the country. He hoped 


Mr. G. Bentinck 
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the Committee would not be fettered by 
any pledge as to maintaining the rights 
of private Members, or the old forms of 
the House; but that they would be left 
perfectly free to consider the best means 
of conducting the legislation of the 
country. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that as a Mem- 
ber who attended the House at all hours, 
however late, he thought he had a right 
to say a few words on this question. It 
appeared to him there were but two 
methods by which it was possible to 
gain more time for the transaction of the 
Public Business of the House. One, 
which, perhaps, would not be relished 
by many Members, was to give the 
House a certain power of limiting the 
length of speeches; but of the useful- 
ness of the other method a very good 
illustration would be given that even- 
ing, when the House was about to enter 
upon a discussion of an Elementary 
Education Bill for Scotland. It would 
be in the remembrance of the House that 
this very ground was gone over two Ses- 
sions ago, when this House, after much 
and careful labour, completed and passed 
a Scotch Education Bill; but all its 
work was thrown away and lost because 
the measure reached the Lords so late 
in the Session that they declined to 
take it into consideration at all. The 
remedy he would suggest for such a 
state of things was to provide that, when 
a new Parliament had not been elected 
in the meantime, Bills passed in this 
House towards the end of one Session 
should be taken up to the other House 
at the beginning of the next. The pre- 
sent system not only caused much loss 
of time, but gave rise to a great deal of 
hasty and improper legislation, for no 
other reason than that Bills might be 
got through the House in time to be 
considered by the other. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that after the discussion which had taken 
place, and after learning that it was not 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intention to 
limit the rights of private Members, he 
should not press his Amendment to a 
Division. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, “to consider the 


best means of promoting the Despatch of Public 
Business in this House.”—(Mr, Gladstone.) 
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And, on February 28, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Disrarui1, Mr. Cuancexror of the 
Exonrquver, Sir Groraz Grey, Mr. Dopson, 
Colonel Wixson Patren, Mr. Bovuverie, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Knatcusutt-Hvucessen, Mr. Newpr- 
cate, Mr. Darexisu, Sir Henry Sziwin-Ipperson, 
Mr. Cavenpisu Bentincx, Mr. Cray, Mr. Graves, 
Mr. Goupyzy, Mr. CHartzs Guitpin, Colonel 
Bartretot, Mr. Rarnsonz, Mr. Vance, Mr. 
Bowrine, and Mr. Caries Forster :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; Seven to 
be the quorum. March 1, Sir Jonn Paxineton 
added, Mr. Hunt discharged; March 3, Mr, 
Coxruns, Mr. Wuits added, 


MINES REGULATION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. BRUCE, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to consolidate and amend 
the Acts relating to the Regulation of 
Mines, said, he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the main points of 
difference between the present measure 
and the one which he introduced last 
Session. After the Bill was brought into 
this House last Session, a noble Lord 
(Lord Kinnaird), who had long presided 
over the Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into the health of those who 
work in metalliferous mines, which 
were not dealt with in the Government 
measure, introduced a Bill relating to 
those mines, and giving effect to the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners. 
Thereupon he (Mr. Bruce) undertook, on 
the part of the Government, to introduce, 
as Amendments in the Bill, substantially 
all the provisions of the measure respect- 
ing metalliferous mines. The present 
Bill would, therefore, deal not only with 
coal mines and iron mines worked in 
connection with coal mines, but with 
all the mines in the country. To the 
suggestions made by several hon. Mem- 
bers he had given the most careful 
consideration, and the result was that 
in one or two not unimportant respects 
he had found it advisable to modify 
the Bill. The Committee, which sat 
for two years investigating this subject, 
recommended that the most important 
general rule of all those which affected 
mines — that relating to ventilation — 
should be modified in an important 
manner. The present rule was that 
all coal mines, and iron-stone mines in 
connection with coal mines, should have 
an amount of ventilation sufficient under 
ordinary circumstances to dilute the 
noxious gases. Some Inspectors found 
it difficult, however, to obtain convic- 
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tions, as the magistrates frequently found 
that ventilation, which in the opinion of 
the Inspectors was inadequate, was suf- 
ficient for safety under ordinary circum- 
stances. Oonsequently it was proposed 
by the Select Committee to lay the onus 
probandi on the owners of mines and 
their agents, instead of on the other 
side. This change was greatly opposed 
by several Members, and not supported 
by any. He had consulted the Inspec- 
tors of coal mines, and the result was 
the conclusion that, on the whole, it was 
best to retain the law in its present form. 
The Select Committee felt the greatest 
difficulty in dealing with the education 
of miners; but they were agreed that 
the present regulations were imperfect, 
and that the provisions made with the 
object of securing the education of 
miners were illusory. The law, as it 
now stood, provided that a child of 
10 years of age, who could pass an 
examination in reading and writing, 
might be employed in a mine; but it 
took no security for the character of the 
examination, such as providing that it 
should be conducted by a certificated 
master, or fixing a certain standard of 
proficiency ; and the consequence was that 
In many cases a most imperfect know- 
ledge of reading and writing was certi- 
fied as being sufficient. As soon as the 
examination was passed, a youth was 
employed without restriction as to hours, 
and that under circumstances most ad- 
verse to any kind of culture. Could any- 
thing be conceived more miserable than 
the condition of a boy of tender age shut 
up for 12 hours at a time in a dark cavern, 
with ‘‘ knowledge at one entrance quite 
shut out,” and altogether cut off from 
many opportunities of acquiring intelli- 
gence possessed by boys who spent their 
time above ground, even although they 
were not at school? The Select Commit- 
tee considered this matter fully, and espe- 
cially whether it would be possible to in- 
troduce the half-time system; but, on 
the whole, they arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it was best to exclude children 
altogether from the mines until they 
were 12 years of age, trusting that up 
to that age they would take advantage 
of the educational facilities now to be 
extended to them by the Act of last year, 
and believing that, if this exclusion were 
carried out, it would be unnecessary to 
impose any further restriction. The Fac- 
tory Acts and the Workshops Regula- 
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tion Act provided that children under 
18, who were at work, should be secured 
a certain immunity from extreme la- 
bour, and a certain amount of educa- 
tion; but as, in the case of miners, it 
was proposed to relieve children from 
work up to the age of 12, it was con- 
sidered less necessary to put them under 
the half-time system for the remain- 
ing year, which, indeed, would create 
an amount of inconvenience out of 
proportion to the good effected. He 
stated last year that of all the amend- 
ments suggested the most practical 
seemed to be one offered by the hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Akroyd), sup- 
plemented by the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), which was that 
children should be allowed to enter the 
mines at 10, but that their hours of 
labour should be limited to three days a 
week, and that they should have at least 
10 hours’ education in school every week. 
He had received from the Association 
of Miners a proposition of a new and 
startling nature, which was that no child 
should be allowed to enter a colliery 
until he reached the age of 12, and not 
even then unless he passed a certain 
examination which would secure pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and that for young persons of from 
12 to 16 years of age, the labour should 
be limited to eight hours a day; and 
that these young persons should attend 
school for a certain number of hours a 
week. He did not doubt the perfect 
sincerity with which the Association en- 
deavoured to promote the education of 
the children of their own class; but he 
was bound to say there seemed to him 
to be something more than a desire for 
education in this proposition, for it was 
known that many of the Trades Unions 
had made it one of their objects to pre- 
vent the employment of children so as 
to keep up the rate of wages, by keep- 
ing down the number of persons em- 
ployed ; and when such a proposition as 
this was made we must see in it some 
object other than the advance of educa- 
tion. The age at which children were 
allowed to begin work was, under the 
Factory Acts, 8 years; but he thought 
there was ample justification for treating 
the mining population differently, and 
fixing the earliest age at a more advanced 
period of life. With this difference, he 
thought it was just and fair to adopt, 
as far as possible, the lines that had been 
already laid down; and he, therefore, 
Mr. Bruce 
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proposed to allow children to be em- 
ployed at the age of 10, to limit their 
employment to three days a week, to re- 
quire that they should attend school 10 
hours a week, and to maintain these re- 
strictions up to the age of 13. With 
respect to the hours of labour, the pro- 
positions of the Bill were substantially 
the same as those of the Bill of last year, 
and it was then proposed to limit the 
labour of all boys under 16 to 56 hours 
a week, and at the same time to provide 
that under no circumstances should a boy 
be kept down a pit more than 12 hours a 
day, including an hour and a half for 
meals and rest. The work in mines was 
not, generally speaking, of a fatiguing 
character, and he believed that the work 
done by a child in a factory was, on the 
whole, more tiring than the work done 
by achild in a colliery, which was often 
confined to the watching of doors and 
opening and closing them as required. 
Another alteration in the Bill would, he 
believed, be deemed satisfactory. It 
was put forward as an injustice last 
year that miners should be liable to im- 
prisonment, without the option of a fine, 
for certain offences, and that agents and 
others, often as culpable, should be 
punished only by the imposition of fines. 
There was undoubtedly a distinction be- 
tween the two cases; for the offence of 
the workman was often clear and defi- 
nite, while that of the agent was more 
indirect and complicated, and less easy 
to prove. He was still of opinion that 
both workmen and agents should be 
subject to imprisonment if their conduct 
deserved it ; but he proposed that there 
should be a right of appeal whenever a 
man was sentenced to imprisonment 
without the alternative of paying a fine. 
Those were the only alterations of any 
importance which had been made in the 
measure, and the minor alterations, upon 
which he had not touched, it would be 
more convenient to discuss when they 
got into Committee. He had been un- 
able to meet the wish of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities (Dr. Lyon Playfair), that 
some provision should be made for the 
examination of agents. He had given 
the subject a good deal of consideration, 
and he had arrived at the conclusion 
that it was far more dangerous than ad- 
vantageous for the Government to inter- 
fere in the matter by attempting to in- 
fluence the choice of agents. The de- 
fects that existed in the management of 
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collieries did not arise so much from a 
want of education on the part of the 
managers, as from a want of attention 
to duties, and from failure to use the 
means at their disposal for securing the 
safety of those intrusted to their charge ; 
and these were failures against which no 
examination could provide, while no 
examination could test the energy, vigi- 
lance, presence of mind, which consti- 
tute in the eyes of the employer the 
highest merits of the agent, and he 
therefore had abstained from making 
any provisions for conducting such exa- 
minations. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts relating 
to the Regulation of Mines, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Secretary Bruck and Mr. Saw 
LErEvrE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
and extend the provisions of the Law 
of Scotland on the subject of Edu- 
cation, said, that in doing so, he 
would not take up the time of the 
House in vague generalities on the im- 
portance of the subject, but would pro- 
ceed at once to explain the leading pro- 
visions of the measure. He might, 
however, be permitted to say for him- 
self that, in undertaking to prepare and 
introduce a measure on the subject of 
Education for Scotland, he did so under 
a full impression of its importance and 
of the difficulties he should have to en- 
counter. He did not forget the unsuc- 
cessful result of previous attempts, made 
by more able hands than his; and if, 
nevertheless, he was not despairing, but 
hopeful, it was because of the changes 
which had been wrought in men’s minds 
on the subject. Men’s minds had be- 
come more deeply impressed with its 
importance, and those political and eccle- 
siastical considerations, which, to the re- 
gret of every good man, had been permit- 
ted to obstruct the progress of the educa- 
tion of the people, had been modified or 
moderated. Those hon. Members who 
had noticed the title of the Bill would 
have observed the contrast which it 
presented to the title of the measure of 
education for England which was passed 
last Session. The difference was not 
merely one in the point of words, but 
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one which indicated a real difference 
between the condition of Scotland as 
compared with that of England in the 
matter of education. In England, as 
befitted so great, prosperous, and wealthy 
a country, there was splendid and mu- 
nificently endowed provision for the 
higher and the highest education; but 
until the measure of last Session was 
passed, the law of England made no 
provision for the elementary education 
of all children of the country. In Scot- 
land the matter stood very differently. 
There the foundations or endowments 
for the higher or the highest education 
were few in number and inconsiderable 
in amount; but, from a very remote pe- 
riod indeed, the law of Scotland had 
made some compulsory provision for the 
primary, and, to a considerable extent, 
for the secondary, education of the peo- 
ple. The burgh schools were coeval 
with the erection of the Royal burghs. 
It had ever been considered that one of 
the purposes for which burghs were 
erected, charters, privileges, and lands 
granted to them, was to promote the 
education of the community. The name 
given to burgh property was significant 
as signifying the purposes to which it 
was applicable; for the name by which 
it was legally and technically known 
was ‘the common good.” He repeated 
that the education of the young had 
ever been regarded, and was now re- 
garded, by the law of Scotland, as a 
“‘eommon good,” to which the property 
of the community was legally applicable ; 
and he would take leave to say further 
that any administrators of such property 
who were neglectful of education were 
neglectful of their legal duty. Burgh 
schools having their origin in the law to 
which he referred, and having, as he 
had stated, existed from the very earliest 
period—as far back as the institution 
of corporations and burghs—had so 
continued to the present time. The law 
upon the subject had, no doubt, been 
very largely evaded; but, nevertheless, 
in the greater number of the burghs of 
Scotland there was a burgh school, and 
in most of them some provision was 
made for the maintenance of the burgh 
schools out of the ‘‘common good” or 
corporation property of the burgh. As 
burgh schools were included in the 
provisions of this Bill, he might perhaps 
be permitted to make a few further ob- 
servations in respect to them, They 
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were not rate-supported. They were 
maintained partly by the contributions 
from the burgh funds—which, however, 
were very small—and partly and chiefly 
by fees paid by the pupils who attended 
them. In almost all of them—indeed, 
he believed with only two exceptions, 
the High School in Edinburgh and the 
Aberdeen Academy—elementary educa- 
tion was provided, commencing even with 
the learning of the alphabet. In most 
of them also instruction was given in 
the higher branches of knowledge; so 
that pupils were prepared to proceed 
even to the Universities. In fact, they 
constituted a connecting link between 
the parish schools and the Universities 
of Scotland. They were attended by 
children and young men of all classes, 
from the lowest to the higher middle 
class, and in some burgh schools—or, 
the High School at Edinburgh being 
taken to be the chief representative— 
the children of the very highest classes 
of the country attended. They were 
important public institutions; the only 
public schools in which legal provision 
was made for education within burghs, 
for the system of parochial schools 
did not extend to burghs. These schools 
were under the management of the town 
councils; and, judging from the Report 
of the Commissioners on Education, the 
management had, upon the whole, been 
satisfactory. 

He had now to bring under the notice 
of the House the existing state of the 
law of Scotland on the subject of educa- 
tion in the country districts. In parishes, 
the provision was made by means of 
parish schools. These schools were of 
very ancient origin. The law of Scot- 
land made provision for education 
through the country generally, by a com- 
pulsory Act, so long ago as the 15th 
century. That Act imposed penalties 
upon all parishes which did not provide 
a suitable education for the children 
within their bounds. The first statute 
establishing parish schools—not upon 
precisely their present footing, but really 
establishing, or attempting to establish, 
a school in every parish—was the Act 
of 1633. The subsequent Act of 1696 
placed the parish schools substantially 
upon the footing on which they now 
stood. The next statute was the Act of 
1803, in the reign of George III.; and 
to complete the statement of the legisla- 
tion on the subject, the last statute ne- 
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1861. The parish schools, the House 
would be good enough to understand, 
were public rate-supported schools—the 
legal provision for their establishment 
and maintenance was a rating of landed 
property in the parishes, with a relief to 
the heritors to the extent of one-half 
from their tenants. The management of 
these schools was, down to the year 1803, 
when the statute of George III. was 
passed, in the rated body—that is to 
say, those liable to rates for educational 
purposes had a share in the management 
of the schools. By the statute of 1803, 
the managing body was decreased in 
number by a provision requiring that 
those admitted to the management 
should be possessed ofa certain specified 
rental, though prior to that all who con- 
tributed to the support of the school had 
a voice in the management. 

Now, in order to put the House satisfac- 
torily in possession of the condition of those 
schools at the present time, it was neces- 
sary he should explain the area of rating 
or assessment for their support. This 
rendered it necessary to explain an ex- 
pression frequently heard in the discus- 
sions on Scotch education—he alluded 
to the expression ‘‘ valued rent.”” That 
had become a technical expression, hay- 
ing a technical meaning. Originally, it 
had no other meaning than the words 
express; it signified the real value or 
rent of every man’s estate. But the 
valuations in Scotland were somewhat 
numerous at first, but had subsequently 
been discontinued, or renewed after a 
very long lapse of years. The first 
valuation of which they had any account 
was in 1280, the next in 1827. It was 
doubtful if there was any revision of 
this lastin 1365; but there certainly was 
in 1424. The next notice they had of 
a valuation of the lands in Scotland was 
that in the time of the Usurpation. In 
the year 1656 the land tax was imposed 
upon the landed proprietors according 
to the value of their estates; and there 
was some reason to suppose that there 
was at that time a revision of the valua- 
tion. In the year 1667 there was another 
law imposing the land tax in Scotland, 
which required that it should be imposed 
according to the former valuation, where 
equal and just, with power to the Com- 
missioners to rectify it where they con- 
sidered rectification necessary. He be- 
lieved there was no rectification at all ; 
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and the rolls made out with a view to 
the revision of the land tax under the 
law of 1667 had continued in operation 
for the collection of the tax ever since, 
the estates which were entered in the 
year 1667 standing there still at the 
value or rents originally set down. Soin 
process of time the valuations entered in 
the rolls came to be called the “valued 
rent’ of theland. It was hardly neces- 
sary to say that these could not in the 
present day be regarded as anything 
approaching a just valuation of the 
lands. In the first place, the rolls did 
not include all the lands in Scotland, 
because there had been parts of estates 
sold, and the ‘‘ valued rents’? not di- 
vided, although there was provision 
made for division as between the dif- 
ferent proprietors; and the result was 
that a large amount of the landed pro- 
perty in Beotland was not on the rolls, 
or, to express it technically, was not 
‘‘valued rented” at all. Nevertheless, 
the valuation contained in that roll— 
the ‘‘ stent”’ roll as it is called—had con- 
tinued down to the present day from 
considerations of convenience, and, in 
order to avoid expense and the other un- 
 gege incidents of re-valuation, it had 

een adopted as the rule for the impo- 
sition of a great variety of assessments 
under the local taxation system. It had 
not been adopted upon any other prin- 
ciple or from any other consideration that 
he was aware of. This state of things 
continued with respect to a great variety 
of taxes down to the year 1854, and con- 
tinued now with respect to the assess- 
ments for the maintenance of the schools, 
churches, manses, and other matters sub- 
ject to parochial taxation of that kind. 
In the year 1696, when the statute was 
passed placing parish schools upon their 
present footing, the heritors were di- 
rected to assess themselves according to 
their ‘‘ valued rent ”’—that is to say, ac- 
cording to the rental value of their re- 
spective properties ; and the ancient va- 
luation was taken as the rule, and had 
unfortunately continued to be the rule of 
assessment from that time to the present. 
So, as he had said, the term ‘valued 
rent”’ had acquired a technical meaning ; 
the result being that only those proprie- 
tors whose estates were upon the stent 
roll were subject to the assessment for 
the purposes of education, although un- 
doubtedly it was a tax intended to be 
imposed upon all, the principle being 
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equal contributions for the common 
benefit. As it was, however, those only 
contributed whose estates happened to 
be upon the ancient roll for the land 
tax. The inequality ofits operation was 
illustrated in every county and district. 
He had obtained some Returns for the 
purpose of enabling him to judge of the 
unequal operation of the assessments im- 
posed according to this antiquated roll, 
and he would mention one or two in- 
stances which might be taken as fair 
specimens of the whole. In the county 
of Forfar were two estates, one of the 
real value of £670, and‘the other of 
the real value of £345, yet each 
paid the same amount of rate, the 
“valued rent’’ of each estate, accord- 
ing to the old valuation roll, being the 
same. In the county of Perth were 
three estates—the first of the rental of 
£490, the second having a rental of 
£734, and the third a rental of £800; 
yet all paid the same amount of rate, the 
‘‘valued rent’’ of these estates, which 
are of so different values now, being 
originally the same. In the county of 
Dumfries, again, were two estates—re- 
spectively of the rental of £551 and 
£3,823, which paid within a fraction the 
same amount of rate, the valued rent of 
the two being the same. In the county 
of Aberdeen, one estate, with a rental of 
£455, paid the same rate substantially 
as another estate with a rental of £964. 
In the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright were 
three estates noted—of the respective 
rentals of £126, £239, and £405; but 
they are all rated at the same amount 
within a trifle, that which was rated 
highest being the estate of £126 a 
year. That seemed an altogether unjust, 
inequitable system, and the marvel must 
be that it should have been permitted to 
last so long. He had mentioned that 
by the Act of 1803 the number of the 
managing body had been reduced by a 
provision to the effect that only those 
heritors whose estates were valued at 
not less than £100 Scots should have a 
voice in the management of the schools. 
The operation of that provision was also 
very capricious. In the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright there was an instance 
where the proprietor of a real rental of 
£405 a year had no voice in the manage- 
ment, because his ancient valuation was 
under £100 Scots; while another pro- 
prietor, with a rental of £126, had a 
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estate was valued at over £100 Scots. 
In Dumfries a proprietor with a rental 
of £563 had no share in the school 
management, while another with a rental 
of £350 had. As he had endeavoured 
to explain, while the rating or assess- 
ment for the support of parish schools 
was confined to those heritors whose 
estates were on the stent roll, they had 
a reasonable claim to have the ma- 
nagement of the schools in their own 
hands. But if they were to have any- 
thing worthy of the name of a national 
system of education, it was impossible 
that this ancient rule of rating should be 
continued. 

He would now proceed to state to the 
House the extent to which the parish 
schools—supported by the rates imposed 
upon ‘the valued rented” heritors, and 
which are managed by a select number 
of their own body, in conjunction with 
the parish ministers—contribute to the 
education of Scotland. In the whole 
country there are on the rolls of the 
schools 424,360 children. He had taken 
the numbers with respect to the country 
districts—that was to the whole country, 
excluding the 17 larger towns—from the 
Report of the Commissioners; but he 
had been under the necessity of making 
an estimate of the number attending in 
the towns, there being no precise sta- 
tistics which enabled him to make a 
statement with perfect confidence. That 
number he estimated at 88,183, leaving 
a balance of 336,177 in the country 
schools. Speaking with accuracy from 
the statistical information given by the 
Commissioners there were on the roll of 
country schools 312,795 scholars. Now, 
there ought to be educational provi- 
sion in Scotland for about 500,000 or 
rather more than 500,000 children. 
There were upon the rolls of all the 
schools taken together, 424,360, leaving 
a deficiency, according to the Report of 
the Commissioners upon Education, of 
children not on the roll of any school of 
75,640. Now, it was necessary that pro- 
vision should be made by law, if they 
were to have an efficient system of edu- 
cation at all, and nothing was to be left 
to chance or charity, for the education of 
all the children in Scotland. He did 


not mean to say that schools were to be 
provided for all that number of children; 
but that the State must take cognizance 
of the number requiring education, and 
must provide for those not already pro- 
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vided for. Of course, the existing parish 
schools, which had been reported upon 
by the Education Commissioners, must 
form part of any national system; but 
the question they had to consider was, 
whether they could, with any propriety, 
be dealt with separately, and maintained 
as distinct schools upon their present 
footing, or something resembling their 
present footing, the new schools being 
under a different system of maintenance 
and management, or whether it would 
not be more satisfactory, and more con- 
ducive to the end in view, to institute 
one efficient system of maintenance and 
management for all the schools which are 
to be denominated public, and of which 
the law was to take cognizance? For 
his own part, he had never seen any 
advantage likely to arise from the double 
system. It was therefore intended that 
there should be no distinction. The 
new schools and the old schools would 
be of the same character, and there 
could be no reason why they should be 
differently managed or maintained. That 
being so—if they were to have only one 
system for all the schools which were to 
be provided under the national system, 
and which must necessarily be much 
more numerous than those which existed 
at present, he had to consider further 
whether the system he had described as 
existing with reference to the existing 
parish schools was such that it could be 
adopted as the one system of manage- 
ment for all the schools to be provided. 
He owned that without difficulty or hesi- 
tation he had arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be impossible, and cer- 
tainly impolitic, to impose the rates ne- 
cessary for the support of the schools 
upon a certain class of heritors only, 
and according to a valuation so capri- 
cious as that which he had explained; 
nor could he see any good reason in 
support of the proposition that the 
management of the schools should be 
vested in a select number of the valued 
rent heritors. He had, therefore, to 
propose to the House — and the mea- 
sure which he was now asking leave 
to introduce contained a provision to 
that effect—to extend the area of rating 
for the support of the public schools to 
all lands and heritages whatsoever, to 
abolish the valued rent as the rule of 
rating, and substitute for it the real 
rent—so that the proprietors and heri- 
tors, without exception, should contri- 
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bute to promote the education of the 
country according to the actual value of 
their possessions. There was no reason 
now, nor had there been since 1854, for 
having recourse to the valuation roll, 
because in that year an Act was passed 
in which the actual valuation was made 
up of the whole of the lands and heri- 
tages in the country. The proposal, 
therefore, he had to submit on this sub- 
ject of the area of rating was, that it 
should extend to all lands and heri- 
tages, and that the rule should be the 
real valuation—thus bringing the whole 
within the operation of the rate assess- 
ment. In that case there could be no 
longer any reason for confining the ma- 
nagement to the heritors, or to a select 
number of their body. The real idea of 
the Scotch Legislature was to impose 
the rate on all, and to give the vote to 
all who paid the rate. How it came to 
be modified he had explained. He was 
now only recurring to the ancient prin- 
ciples of the law in giving a voice in the 
management to all who contributed to 
the rate. Of course, such a body would 
be far too numerous to be practicable as 
a managing body; but there was a way 
of reducing them, that was approved 
by modern experience, and that was 
to make the ratepayers electors; and 
enable them to elect a managing body ; 
and accordingly the provisions of the 
Bill in respect to the managing body 
was, that the ratepayers in each parish 
or district should elect the school Board 
in the same manner, substantially as 
was provided for in the English Act. 
This applied not only to parishes in 
rural districts, but to all burghs. In- 
deed, the greatest destitution in the 
means of education, according to the 
Report of the Commissioners, was in the 
burghs. There was comparatively little 
destitution in the parishes, and none 
that called for any special remark in the 
Lowland parishes. There was greater 
destitution in country districts in the 
Highlands, and the greatest of all in the 
large towns. The Bill proposed that in 
every burgh there should be a school 
Board elected by the ratepayers—the 
rate again being assessed upon the 
occupiers of all lands and heritages, and 
the rule of assessment under the Poor 
Law being taken substantially as the 
assessment for that of the school-rate. 
With a view to save the expense of a 
double assessment and double collection 
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the school rate would be added to the 
poor rate, assessed upon the same data 
and collected at the same time. The 
duties of the school Board would be to 
ascertain, each Board in its own parish 
or burgh, the educational requirements 
of the parish or burgh, the existing 
supply of education; and to determine 
whether any, and if so, what aid was 
necessary. Of course, the school Board 
was to supersede the existing managing 
bodies of public schools—they came in 
place of the managers and heritors in 
parishes and burghs. In their hands 
would rest the selection of the masters 
of the schools, and they would have the 
general charge of the educational require- 
ments, and the provisions to be made for 
them in the various districts. In the Bill 
that was laid before the Parliament and 
indeed passed this House, in 1869—in 
that Bill, after it came down from the 
House of Lords, provision was made for 
a temporary Board in Edinburgh, with 
a view to set the machine in motion. It 
was not proposed by that Bill that the 
Parliamentary grant should be handed 
over to the Board in Edinburgh, or 
should be administered otherwise than 
hitherto by a Department of the Govern- 
ment directly and immediately respon- 
sible to Parliament. The share of the 
Parliamentary grant which Scotland now 
received was £80,000 a year. Under 
the present measure, if it became law, 
that grant would be largely increased— 
indeed by several-fold. He would not in- 
dulge in any expectation that the admin- 
istration of so large a sum would be 
handed over to any permanent Board to 
be constituted in Scotland, or removed 
from the Department of the Government 
hitherto entrusted with that duty, and 
immediately and directly responsible to 
Parliament for it; but it was un- 
doubtedly well worthy consideration, 
whether the example set by the provision 
of the Bill of 1869, to establish a Board 
in Scotland for the period of three years, 
in order to set the new system going, 
and determine where new schools were 
wanted, and the particular situation in 
which they ought to be established, 
ought not to be followed. Heconfessed 
he was not himself partial to a tem- 
porary Board. He should have the 
greatest possible difficulty in agreeing to 
it—a difficulty which was strongly felt 
in 1869, in proposing a satisfactory con- 
stitution for such a Board; and it was 
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to be considered whether it was really 
necessary to the attainment of the end in 
view, or whether a Department to be 
constituted with a view to education in 
Scotland would not be able to exercise 
efficient supervision and control over 
the local school Boards, so as to see 
that, on the one hand, they did not 
neglect their duties, or, on the other, 
that they did not exceed them. By 
the provisions of the Bill, the duty of 
determining, in the first instance, whe- 
ther any, and what additional provision 
was required, and how it ought to be 
supplied, was laid upon the school 
Boards. Now, surely, all that remained 
to be done, in addition to that, by any 
sensible body was to see that they were 
attentive, and not negligent or perfunc- 
tory in the performance of their duties ; 
and that they were not extravagant nor 
yet over-parsimonious. 

Now, the proposal which he had to 
submit to the House was, that Her 
Majesty should appoint a Committee of 
the Privy Council for Education in Scot- 
jand, and that that Committee, which in 
the Bill was denominated the Scotch 
Education Department, should have, as 
a Government Department necessarily 
must have, the administration of the 
Parliamentary Grant; and that they 
should also exercise that supervision and 
control over the local Boards to which I 
have referred as necessary. Provision 
was accordingly made for the discharge 
of those duties by the Department, which 
would be found defined in the interpre- 
tation clause. These were the main 
provisions of the Bill which he now laid 
on the Table. He abstained from enter- 
ing into the details, which would be 
more satisfactorily communicated by the 
circulation of the Bill itself. The idea 
on which the measure was based was, 
as the House would perceive, this—We 
take the existing provisions of the law 
of Scotland on the subject of education 
in the parish schools and burgh schools 
as the foundation. The burgh schools 
had no aid from rates at present, and 
where they were insufficient to meet the 
educational requirements of the burgh 
in which they existed, there was no 
legal provision for extending their paro- 
chial system into burghs. The conse- 
quence was strikingly manifested in the 
case of Glasgow. There, there were 
291 schools altogether, a very large pro- 
portion of them being indifferent, and a 
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considerable proportion of them alto- 
gether bad; but of the 291, only one of 
themisa publicschool—the Burgh School 
of Glasgow. Therefore the parochial 
system had, in reality, to be extended, as 
it had not hitherto been, to the burghs. 
In so far as public schools were to be 
multiplied in rural parishes, the Bill 
made provision for that being done; and 
further for extending the system into 
burghs, but under the management of 
the school Board of each burgh. That 
had been done, not with the view of re- 
ducing the standard of the present burgh 
schools, which was generally above that 
of the elementary schools, but with the 
view of increasing the standard of the 
only public schools in Scotland providing 
for the secondary education of the people. 
The area of the rating being extended, 
the managing body was accordingly ex- 
tended, but reduced to a convenient 
number in the manner agree by mo- 
dern experience—namely, the electoral 
system. 

He had omitted to state directly and 
distinctly—though it might have been 
implied—that any remaining connection 
between the public schools and the 
Church of Scotland was now entirely 
severed. Indeed, the only connection 
subsisting between them since 1861 was 
the presence of the parish minister on 
the board of management. He believed 
Presbyteries claimed the right of periodi- 
cal visitation and examination; but the 
Royal Commissioners had reported that, 
in their opinion, their visitation was of no 
practical benefit to the schools. It was 
impossible that these schools could now 
have any communication with any par- 
ticular Church, and accordingly the Bill 
provided that they should have no com- 
munication with any denomination what- 
soever. He had said nothing on the 
subject of the religious difficulty—per- 
haps it had not been pressing so much 
on his mind, because, so far as he had 
been able to ascertain—and he had been 
at some pains in making inquiries in all 
directions on this subject—the religious 
difficulty had not, and never had, any 
practical existence in Scotland. There 
had never obtained, by any provision 
of law, a conscience clause in any public 
schools; nevertheless, they had always 
been conducted as if a very precise con- 
science clause had been in operation. He 
believed it to be a fact that in every 
parish school in Scotland—and he 
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thought he might extend the statement 
to all Church schools (with the exception 
of the Episcopal and Roman Catholic)— 
in the Free Church, the United Presby- 
terian Church, and the Independent, the 
conscience clause was practically opera- 
tive—that was to say, religion was taught 
in a certain specified part of the day, 
when those children whose parents de- 
sired them to attend might be instructed ; 
but the secular teaching was so consecu- 
tive that the teaching of religion was no 
interruption to the education of any of 
the pupils. The fact was, that among 
the various denominations of Presby- 
terians there was really no preference 
on the part of the parents for any one 
school rather than another, because it 
happened to belong to a particular de- 
nomination. That statement was fully 
borne out by the Report of the Commis- 
sioners with respect to the whole country, 
with the exception of three districts, 
which they stated were in a worse con- 
dition, so far as education was concerned, 
than any other part of Scotland. The 
children belonging to the Established 
Church attended in great numbers the 
free schools and vice versd : and he had 
had deputations of masters of parish 
schools and Free Church schools, who 
all concurred in saying that no religious 
difficulty was ever experienced. 

He had further to state that provision 
was made in the Bill whereby the school 
Board of any parish or burgh might 
take over any existing school—that was 
to say, if they were satisfied that educa- 
tion would be promoted by taking over 
the particular school buildings, masters, 
and scholars, and placing it under their 
management; and then they would be- 
come public schools in all respects under 
the management of the Board, main- 
tained and dealt with by them in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the parish 
schools. The Grants, it was further pro- 
vided, much in the terms of the Bill of 
1869, might be given to all the existing 
schools conforming to the regulations 
under which alone a Grant was to be 
given; but there was a provision with 
respect to future schools of a denomina- 
tional character—that a Grant should 
not be given unless, in the opinion 
of the Scotch Education Department, 
there were exceptional reasons for ar- 
riving at the conclusion that such a 
school was necessary in the particular 
locality in which it happened to be called 
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into existence. He need hardly state that 
all schools under the operation of the 
Bill would be subjected to undenomina- 
tional inspection. It was only necessary 
to refer quite generally to the Report of 
the Commissioners in order to determine 
the value of inspection. The percentage 
of good schools, as compared with the 
percentage of indifferent and bad schools, 
was very large; andnothing had surprised 
him more than to find the small extent to 
which at present advantage was taken of 
inspection. At present the inspection 
was denominational, and that Med to 
wonderful anomaliesand expenses—there 
were Church Inspectors, Free Church In- 
spectors, and Roman Catholic Inspectors, 
all travelling together to examine three 
or four schools in the same locality. 
Even with that denominational inspec- 
tion, out of 1,133 parish, side, and Par- 
liamentary schools in Scotland, only 
837 submitted to inspection. The Com- 
missioners stated that they were unable 
to account for that otherwise than by 
what they had been told, that many 
clergymen in the Church of Scotland 
had so great an aversion to Government 
inspection, or interference of any kind, 
that they were willing to sacrifice the 
Government Grant rather than submit to 
it. The provision contained in the Bill 
on this subject was similar to that con- 
tained in the English Bill. These were 
the principal provisions of the Bill which 
he asked the leave of the House to lay 
upon the Table. He did not flatter him- 
self for one moment that the Bill would 
not be sharply criticized. He was not 
even sanguine that he had succeeded in 
realizing hisown conception. That con- 
ception was large, for it proposed no less 
than this—to present to this House a 
comprehensive and efficient scheme of 
national education, thoroughly national 
and entirely undenominational; such a 
scheme as, according to the best of his 
belief and judgment, the country for 
which it was designed was prepared to 
accept, and which he hoped Parliament 
would sanction. 

Mr. GORDON said, it could not be 
expected that the proposals of the Bill 
could be discussed at any length on this 
occasion. He should therefore content 
himself with observing that the measure, 
as described by the Lord Advocate, con- 
tained some proposals which were cer- 
tainly new, and had not been contained in 
any of the former Bills; and which were 
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at variance with the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners—men 
of all parties and all Churches—who 
were appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject of Scotch education. At the same 
time, he would refrain from expressing 
strong opinions on the subject until he 
had read the Bill. So far as regarded 
the schools he should be most happy to 
assist in any way for the purpose of se- 
curing a better remuneration to the 
teachers engaged in education; but he 
did not exactly understand from what 
source the funds were to come, and it 
would give him great pleasure to do 
anything to effect an improvement in 
the condition of the burgh schools. 
With regard to the parochial schools, it 
was now proposed that they should be 
entirely ‘‘ disestablished’’—disconnected 
from the Established Church. That was 
a proposition which certainly had not re- 
ceived the concurrence of any of the Com- 
missioners, with the exception of one, 
and he qualified his opinion. What the 
Commissioners suggested was, that the 
parochial schools should be continued 
upon their present footing. Now he 
(Mr. Gordon) would gofurther, and would 
have the management extended, if the 
Government chose so to term it, liberal- 
ized. His feeling was strongly against 
destroying those schools, which had done 
admirable service to the cause of educa- 
tion in Scotland, and which had been 
the object of envy and admiration 
amongst all nations; and he regretted 
exceedingly that it should be thought 
necessary, with a view to carry through 
what was called a national system of 
education, to abolish those schools, and 
place them entirely in the position of 
the new schools. Those schools had been 
successful, and the schoolmasters were 
exceedingly anxious that they should 
be preserved, if it were only as stan- 
dards up to which the new schools 
should attempt to raise themselves. He 
must say that he considered that this 
subject was well deserving of reflec- 
tion and consideration so as to deter- 
mine the propriety of discontinuing 
them, after having rendered so much 
useful service to the cause of educa- 
tion. There was another proposition 
contained in the Bill completely at vari- 
ance with the views of the Commis- 
sioners, as well as with the Bill of 1869. 
It was a point which would excite 
a good deal of attention in Scotland. 
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There was to be no School Board for the 
management of schools there. Now, if 
there was one question more than an- 
other as to which the people of Scotland 
were jealous, it was that their schools 
should be under the management of a 
Scotch Board, and not under the manage- 
ment of the Privy Council. The Privy 
Council was, no doubt, entitled to great 
consideration; but there was a material 
difference in the system of education 
which was proposed for Scotland and 
that which was now about to be given for 
the first time to England. The parish 
schools in Scotland had hitherto com- 
bined both the position of elementary 
and secondary schools, and had been of 
the greatest service as affording a means 
of enlightened and liberal education to 
those who evinced abilities which ren- 
dered such education useful; and he 
could give no better illustration of this 
than by stating that something like 60 
per cent of the students who present 
themselves at the Universities of Scot- 
land had been educated at the parish 
schools. Those schools, therefore, ful- 
filled a purpose in Scotland which was 
not expected of the elementary schools 
in England. It was therefore most de- 
sirable that they should not be linked to 
the Privy Council, which had to deal 
with the elementary education of Eng- 
land, and which had not hitherto been 
called upon to deal with such a system 
as that to be proposed for Scotland. 
This, he thought, was a matter with re- 
gard to which there was a very strong 
feeling in Scotland. It was possible 
that some provisions might be framed 
which would tend to soften the proposal 
made by his right hon. Friend ; but until 
he had seen the Bill he could not speak 
as tothat. When it was said they should 
not have an Education Board in Scot- 
land, had not Ireland its Board of Edu- 
cation? Why, then, should not Scotland 
have one also, for the purpose of ma- 
naging a system entirely different in 
its principle from that which existed in 
England ? The Lord Advocate was quite 
right in stating that the religious diffi- 
culty did not exist in Scotland. But 
why? Because, while the Church had 
the management of the schools in that 
country they conducted them on the 
most liberal terms; they instituted a 
conscience clause, and gave instructions 
to the schoolmasters that any child ob- 
jecting to receive the religious teaching 
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imparted in the parish schools should at 
once be relieved from attendance; and 
they had evidence from the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests and others that they were 
so satisfied that no attempt was made 
at proselytism that they freely permitted 
the children of their creed to attend the 

arish schools. It was therefore quite 
right that it should be understood there 
was no religious difficulty. But then he 
had not found that the Lord Advocate in 
his statement admitted any recognition 
of religion. It was proposed practically 
to abolish the parish schools. In those 
schools there had been a “use and 
wont” of religious instruction as con- 
tained in the Shorter Catechism and the 
Bible; and that had not been objected 
to by any person, as his right hon. 
Friend had stated. They were going to 
create new schools without giving any 
recognition to the subject of religion. 
As far as teaching the Bible itself in the 
schools went, he knew there was a strong 
feeling in Scotland in its favour; and 
when they were legislating on the sub- 
ject of education, were they prepared to 
ignore the general feeling on that sub- 
ject? If the Catechism were abolished 
in the schools, let not the Bible be ex- 
cluded from them. Let them not be de- 
terred from recognizing the Bible by any 
idea that they were establishing religion 
by doing so. He should regret if they 
could not find a concurrence of opinion 
among different religious denominations 
that the Bible should be taught in the 
schools. The difficulty was not to be 
got rid of by sending it to the Parochial 
Board to be decided, because the Paro- 
chial Board was just as much the State 
power as that House itself. If the parish 
schools were to be abolished, where an 
admirable system of religious teaching 
had been carried on without the least 
injury to the consciences of those attend- 
ing them, it was most important that the 
people of Scotland should consider whe- 
ther in the new system that was to be 
introduced they did not wish that there 
should be some recognition of religion. 
He was not arguing for sectarian or de- 
nominational education in Scotland, but 
only for the great principle that the 
Bible should be taught in the schools, 
and he was surprised to find that no re- 
ference had been made to so important 
a matter. In conclusion, he trusted that 
when he saw the Bill there might be in 
it some provision that would obviate 
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some of the objections he had indicated, 
and it would be his endeavour to do 
everything in his power to expedite the 
passing of a measure to settle the ques- 
tion of education in Scotland. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said: I do 
not like to pass over the introduction of 
such a large and obviously carefully- 
considered measure for reforming our 
system of national education in Scot- 
land without some general expression of 
appreciation. But I have a lively re- 
membrance of the chorus of applause 
which greeted the Vice President of the 
Council when he introduced his English 
Bill last year, and the opposition which 
it afterwards excited from the very men 
who had applauded it at the outset. I 
would, therefore, speak with full reserve 
as to the conclusions which may arise in 
my mind on a deliberate consideration of 
the provisions of the Bill, for my right 
hon. Friend has kept his counsel so-well 
that I do not think any independent 
Scotch Members had the slightest idea 
what was to be the nature of his Bill 
until he spoke to-night. But I can have 
no hesitation in saying that I think he 
has grappled with the difficulties of the 
subject Poldly and with knowledge. In 
one respect the Bill differs from its nu- 
merous predecessors, in dealing with 
burgh schools as well as with primary 
schools, and, in this respect, I can have 
no hesitation in expressing a warm ap- 
proval. It is difficult for Englishmen 
to grasp the difference between the Scotch 
and English system of schools; for, 
until last year, there was no true national 
system of education in England, while 
Scotland has enjoyed that blessing for 
several centuries. Our religious re- 
formers extended the system which ex- 
isted in practice at their time, and recom- 
mended a chain of schools, beginning 
with the primary, passing through se- 
condary grammar schools, then through 
preparatory colleges professing the usual 
trivium of the dead languages, logic, and 
natural philosophy, until finally the plat- 
form of the national Universities should 
be reached. The scheme was only par- 
tially carried out, the colleges never 
having beenorganized; but thesecondary 
or burgh schools exist in every Royal, 
municipal, and Parliamentary burgh in 
Scotland, with the exception of three 
small ones. Most of these—indeed, all 
but two—have lower primary schools 
attached to their secondary schools. 
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These burgh schools furnish 42 per cent 
of the students of the Universities, while 
the parochial primary schools, which still 
give secondary education in a less or- 
ganized way than the burgh schools, 
yield the chief part of the remaining 
58 per cent of students. Primary and 
secondary education are thus so tho- 
roughly ingrained in Scotland that you 
cannot deal with them separately, nor 
would Scotchmen give one farthing for 
a system of national education in which 
they were separated. The great Napo- 
leon used to say that every soldier car- 
ried his Marshal’s baton in his knapsack; 
so every Scotch peasant, when he goes to 
school, carries in his satchel a minister’s 
gown, or other emblem of a learned 
profession, and it is his own fault if he 
lose it. I congratulate the Lord Advo- 
cate on having maintained this inherent 
difference between the education of the 
Scotch and English people by having, 
for the first time, provided for it in one 
measure. I have a little regret that he 
has taken those schools from the manage- 
ment of the town councils, who have 
done their duty well by them. This 
course was, perhaps, unavoidable. Cer- 
tainly, in a money point of view, they 
contribute only slightly to their mainten- 
ance, for of the £50,000 which these 
schools cost annually, £42,000 are de- 
rived from fees, and £3,000 from endow- 
ments. Whether he has done wisely in 
not having a National Board of Educa- 
tion to preserve these peculiarities is a 
serious question, and one upon which I 
desire entirely to reserve my opinion, 
not only till I study the Bill, but also 
till I see the Revised Code from the 
Education Department. I think the Bill 
is wise in retaining as a burden on the 
land the present amount of between 
£40,000 and £50,000 expended on the 
parochial schools. But, in doing so, it 
was right to render their management 
more popular. The educational ma- 
nagement of these schools was, in reality, 
a popular one, vested in all heritors till 
1803, when it was unwisely restricted to 
large landowners. No scheme could be 
satisfactory that did not restore their 
popular character, and open up the ma- 
nagement of these schools to all who 
are interested in their maintenance. My 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Glasgow (Mr. 
Gordon) is wrong in saying that the 
Lord Advocate proposes to abolish paro- 
Dr. Lyon Playfair 
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chial schools. On the contrary, as I 
understand him, he only proposes to 
develop and extend them by the aid of 
a larger area of taxation. With regard 
to the plan for creating new schools, and 
adopting the existing denominational 
ones, it is unnecessary at present to ex- 
press an opinion. The question which 
has wrecked all previous Scotch Educa- 
tion Bills in Parliament has not been the 
religious, but the ecclesiastical difficulty. 
There is positively no religious difficulty 
worth speaking of in Scotland. When 
you have a whole nation, with few ex- 
ceptions, worshipping in a common faith, 
and even in a common ceremonial—sepa- 
rated ito sections not by questions of 
doctrine, but only of Church polity— 
surely, it will be a scandal to my coun- 
try if this Bill be again wrecked on 
shoals of ecclesiastical jealousies. In 
the progress of this Bill, there will be 
no discussions, such as those of last year, 
upon conscience clauses. These have 
been long in operation by custom, most 
efficiently preserved in all schools in 
Scotland, and there will be no objection 
to give them a legislative sanction. The 
real fight will be as to how far the dif- 
ferent Churches are to superintend the 
common religious instruction of the 
schools. One Church, indeed—the United 
Presbyterian, supposed to contain about 
a fifth of the people of Scotland—are of 
opinion that religion should not be su- 
perintended or paid for by the State in 
any way, and, in fact, desire that it 
should be relegated to the parent and 
the minister; but this is by no means the 
general opinion of the Scotch Churches, 
which would desire to see religion an 
integral part of school education, under 
effective inspection and supervision, if 
not by the State, by the authorities of 
the Church. Yet if, with a common re- 
ligious faith, the Churches cannot come 
to some agreement as to how they can 
mutually assist each other and the school 
Board in the religious upbringing of the 
youth of Scotland, then this House and 
the country will, no doubt, think that 
the Churches value more their slight 
ecclesiastical differences than the reli- 
gious and social welfare of the people 
committed to their charge. A truly na- 
tional system of education ought to be 
much more easily attainable in Scotland 
than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom ; and, if it were not for our 
past unhappy experience, every one would 
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congratulate my right hon. Friend in his 
honest endeavours to settle this question. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Glasgow complains that 
the Lord Advocate ignores religious in- 
struction in the schools. I apprehend 
that he entirely mistakes the tenour of 
his observations. What I understood 
was that he relies on the spirit of the 
Scotch people, as represented by the 
school Boards, and he knows, as we all 
know, that the wish of the people is 
that there should be religious education 
in the school. He did not mention a 
single religious inability, such as we find 
in the English measure, and thinks we 
may safely leave this question to the 
people of Scotland. For myself, as a 
lover of education, I can promise to give 
a careful and impartial consideration to 
his measure, in the hope of being able 
to give to it a general support. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU wished 
to be informed whether there was any 
limitation on the election of the school 
Boards, or any qualification of the elec- 
tors required? As the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was doubtless aware, 
the masters of the parish schools in Scot- 
land were in many cases Masters of Arts 
—men who had taken their degree, and 
who occupied a high social position, and 
it would not be right that they should be 
overruled by school Boards composed ofs 
members of less learning and an inferior 
social position to themselves. He should, 
therefore, be glad to know what provision 
had been made respecting the qualifica- 
tion of the electors. He further wished 
to know whether the school Boards, 
which, as had already been pointed out, 
would be elected chiefly by Presbyte- 
rians, were to have the power of forcing 
the children of Episcopalians and of Ro- 
man Catholics to attend religious instruc- 
tion to which their parents might object ; 
and whether schools which professed the 
doctrines of the latter denomination 
would still receive some support from the 
State? He asked these questions not 
only for his own information, but also 
for that of the country, in order to pre- 
vent the intention of the measure from 
being misunderstood. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he should re- 
serve the remarks he would otherwise 
have made upon the able statement of 
the Lord Advocate until he had an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with 
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medium of the Billitself. Hecould not, 
however, refrain from saying that there 
were one or two points in the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s scheme which 
he (Mr. Anderson) was afraid would give 
considerable dissatisfaction. One of them 
was the relegation of the control of the 
local school Boards to a department of 


sure that that proposal would be received 
with the greatest disfavour in Scotland ; 
and, unless it was found when they came 
to look at the Bill that the proposition 
would be more advantageous to Scotland 
than had appeared from the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
did not think that it would be approved 
of. With regard to the question of com- 
pulsion, he had hoped that the Lord Ad- 
vocate would have moved a little further. 
He (Mr. Anderson) was quite convinced 
that they were ripe for a more com- 
plete measure in that direction than 
had been obtained in the English com- 
pulsory clause. Had the Lord Advocate 
proposed to go beyond that he (Mr. 
Anderson) believed he would have 
carried it, and the people of Scotland 
would have been grateful for the boon. 
As regarded the religious difficulty, he 
would only say that, while he quite 
agreed with previous speakers that it 
had hitherto not been a great practical 
: difficulty in the schools themselves, there 
was undoubtedly in the country a very 
strong party who would demand that 
catechisms and formularies should be 
excluded from all rate-aided schools. 
That being the case, he did not see how 
it would be possible to exclude from the 
Bill all notice of the religious question. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he rose only to make an appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government to press the fur- 
ther stages of the Bill at an early date, 
so that its provisions could be fairly and 
fully discussed. It was chiefly owing to 
the fact that it had been brought in at 
so late a period of the Session that the 
measure on the same subject which had 
been introduced two Sessions ago by the 
predecessor in Office of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been lost. 
He thought the jealousy likely to arise 
from the control of the school Boards 
being placed in the Privy Council in 
London would vanish when the large 
and liberal scope of the measure came to 
be properly understood. Upon the ques- 
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good counsel must be taken in order to 
avoid the numerous pitfalls that beset all 
attempts to deal with the question. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ap- 

eared to have forgotten that the Roman 

atholics formed a large proportion of the 
population in some districts in Scotland, 
and were opposed to the religious prin- 
ciples held by the great body of the 
community. His predecessor had been 
prepared to allow separate Grants to 
their schools; but his right hon. and 
learned Friend had not stated whether 
he proposed by his Bill to allow similar 
Grants. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
he was prepared to allow Grants to such 
schools. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that in that case many of the difficulties 
in carrying out the Bill would be re- 
moved. He foresaw that the question 
of giving such large powers to local 
Boards would be regarded with great 
jealousy; but, at the same time, he felt 
bound to offer his congratulations to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman for 
the ability with which he had introduced 
the measure, and pledged himself to give 
it a general support. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, he desired to 
draw attention to the question of the 
dismissal and superannuation of school- 
masters. « 

Sm JOHN HAY observed that any 
person acquainted with Scotland must 
know how much the working classes in 
the rural parishes desired to see their 
clergymen have a voice in the education 
of their children. As it was, however, 
possible that in some cases the clergymen 
might be excluded by the popular vote, 
he should be glad to see some provision 
by which the clergymen connected ex 
officio with parish schools should have a 
seat at the school Board. 

Mr. MAOFTE joined in thanking the 
Government, and in particular the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord Ad- 
vocate, for bringing in this Bill, and doing 
it thus early in the Session. He was sure 
thatthe proposition for a Scotch Committee 
of Privy Council would excite in Scotland 
a feeling almost of indignation. The 


Scotch liked Boards—Boards constituted 
of numerous members and meeting in 
presence of reporters—not Committees, 
that were not really Committees, nor 
did not act as such, but were in fact the 
Chairman. He would like to know who 
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the Chairman of this proposed Committee 
was to be? Was he to be a Scotchman ? 
Were the Committee to be Scotchmen ? 
If so, they would no doubt work, and not 
let themselves be ignored by their Chair- 
man. But there should be a Board—one 
meeting in Edinburgh. It was cruel to 
bring all the way up to London parties 
who might have business to do with the 
Committee or Board. He was in favour 
of undenominational unsectarian educa- 
tion. All the more did he set a high 
value on the character of the teachers. 
They should be men of piety and reli- 
gious character. He hoped some means 
would be adopted—some provisions be 
contained in the Bill—to ensure that the 
religious character which hitherto Scotch 
schoolmasters had borne would be main- 
tained. He also trusted some means 
would be presented for maintaining their 
connection with the Universities. The 
tendency of such teachers was to raise 
the standard at which their scholars 
aimed, and to which they would be 
brought. The recognition and extension 
of burgh schools was an excellent fea- 
ture of the Bill. Such schools, brought 
under a Scotch Board, would become 
patterns which English educationists 
would imitate. On that account, also, 
he pleaded for the management of the 
Scotch schools being left to be carried out 
in Scotland according to Scotch ways. 
Mr. DIXON desired to enter his em- 
phatic protest against what he could not 
help conceiving was a breach of that 
principle which ought, on all occasions, 
to be supported by the present Govern- 
ment—a principle, however, which was 
violated, in the Education Bill of 1870, 
which was now to be violated in the Bill 
brought forward for Scotland, and, in 
all probability, would be violated in the 
consideration of the measure which 
should be applied to Ireland—by the 
especial favour shewn to the Roman 
Catholics. He thought that the measure 
as at present framed would give great 
dissatisfaction throughout the country. 
Tat LORD ADVOCATE, in reply to 
the questions of the noble Lord (Lord 
R. Montagu), said, that the only quali- 
fications required for the school Board 
was that the persons elected and the 
electors should be ratepayers. The noble 
Lord had asked, secondly, whether, 
under the provisions of the Bill, any 
child could be compelled to attend reli- 
gious instruction, though such religious 
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instruction were distasteful to its parents 
or its guardians. The answer was, that 
the provisions on that subject were in 
accordance with those of the English 
Bill; and under these provisions no 
child whatever could be compelled to 
attend religious teaching against the 
wishes of its parents or guardians. There 
was a provision in this Bill, as in the 
English Bill, that parents might select 
the school at which to place their child- 
ren. The noble Lord had also assumed 
that, hereafter, under that portion of the 
Bill, no school would be allowed to par- 
— in the Grant if it did not put itself 
under the school Board. That, however, 
was not so. He also desired to inform 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) that there was no exceptional 
treatment accorded to the Roman Catho- 
lics. It was, perhaps, unnecessary for 
him to say anything on the subject, but 
he wished to assure hon. Members that 
nothing that had fallen from him would 
warrant the impression that it was in- 
tended to destroy the efficacy of parish 
schools. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend and extend the provisions of the 
Law of Scotland on the subject of Education, 
ordered to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocate, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce, and Mr. Witu1am Epwarp 
Forster. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 


VACCINATION ACT (1867). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in rising to 
move ‘That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the operation 
of the Vaccination Act (1867), and to 
report whether such Act should be 
amended,’ said, that he made this 
Motion in compliance with the state- 
ment made by the Home Secretary 
towards the end of last Session, when a 
Bill was brought in by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish), to relax 
the stringent punishments inflicted by 
the refusal to permit vaccination. The 
feeling of the House on this subject was 
such that there was little chance that 
his hon. Friend would be able to carry 
his Bill; but it was also felt that it was 
desirable to remove, if possible, the ob- 
jections which existed in the minds of 
some persons against vaccination. He 
did not imagine that the hon. Member 
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for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) more than 
any other Member of the House had the 
slightest doubt of the utility and neces- 
sity of vaccination, and that it was ne- 
cessary not only to encourage it, but to 
make it compulsory. Opposition to such 
views were not heard in that House; 
but it was to be found, he was sorry to 
say, among certain persons in this coun- 
try who had indeed carried their re- 
sistance to an extent that had been in- 
jurious to health and destructive to life. 
They must have forgotten the state of 
the country and the civilized community 
beforevaccination wasintroduced. During 
thirty years before the introduction of 
vaccination there were on an average 
3,000 deaths from small-pox per annum 
in every million of the population, while 
between 1854 and 1865 they were re- 
duced to an average of 202 per million. 
In Berlin the statistics were still more 
conclusive—owing, probably, to the great 
care taken in Prussian administration— 
for in that city the decrease was from 
3,422 to 176. Again, in the Smallpox 
Hospital, where all the nurses and the 
servants were invariably re-vaccinated 
on their appointment, the resident sur- 
geon had not a single case on record 
during the last 34 years. He only men- 
tioned these cases to show that the Go- 
vernment had not the slightest doubt 
not merely of the advantages and effi- 
cacy of vaccination, but of the necessity 
of having a law to enforce it. It would, 
no doubt, be pleasanter not to be com- 
pelled to have recourse to law to have 
it performed; but, unfortunately, they 
had to contend with opposition — the 
opposition of ignorance, and also, he 
was sorry to say, with the opposition 
arising from interested motives preying 
upon this ignorance; and, lastly, with 
the great neglect which arose purely 
from apathy. It was owing to those 
causes that a compulsory law was ne- 
cessary, and statistics showed that the 
destructiveness of the disease increased 
or deereased accordingly as compulsion 
had or had not been enforced. In Scot- 
land and Ireland, where they had been 
able to secure complete compulsion, the 
disease which at one time had been 
very prevalent, had been reduced to a 
minimum and was, indeed, hardly known; 
in those districts of England where, be- 
fore vaccination was introduced, it had 
been fearfully destructive, it had now 
been greatly diminished ; whilst, on the 
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other hand, in those districts where the 
guardians had not enforced it, they were 
liable to frequent outbreaks. With these 
facts before them, it might be asked 
where was the necessity for a Commit- 
tee? But he (Mr. Forster) was strongly 
of opinion that good results would follow 
from their labours. There were some 
persons in the country who entertained 
in their own minds a conscientious ob- 
jection to vaccination, from a belief that 
it did their children harm; but he thought 
the evidence that would be brought be- 
fore the Committee would tend to con- 
vince them of their error. At all events 
it was due to the feelings of those parents 
who objected to vaccination that further 
inquiry should beinstituted,and he trusted 
the result would be that martyrs to 
the prejudice against vaccination would 
no longer be found. Another reason 
for the appointment of the Committee 
was that it was desirable to carry public 
opinion with the action of the law, and 
there were some cases in which the guar- 
dians wished to be strengthened in doing 
what appeared to many to be an arbi- 
trary act. The Committee must take 
into consideration many suggestions 
which had been made in various parts 
of the country for rendering the Act 
more effectual than it was at present. 
The administration of the Act should 
likewise be inquired into; and he be- 
lieved that when that was done it would 
be found that both the Privy Council 
and the Poor Law Board had done their 
utmost to prevent imperfect vaccination. 
It was their wish in no way to limit the 
scope of the inquiry, and he therefore 
proposed that the Committee should be 
empowered to take evidence with regard 
to the operation of the Act within Ire- 
land and Scotland. He trusted that the 
inquiry would not only be full and com- 
plete, but that, in the interest of the 
public, they would feel it to be their 
duty to make their Report speedily, as 
it was desirable that there should be as 
little delay in the matter as possible. 
Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY ob- 
served that the arguments urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) in 
proof of the efficacy of the existing law 
in regard to vaccination had cut the 
ground from under his feet in asking for 
inquiry, for there could be no use in 
inquiring into a matter which was so 
well ascertained. Inquiry was good where 
there was anything to inquire about, but 
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not where there was sound ground for 
action, and action was urgent. In such 
a case an inquiry was not only useless, 
it was positively mischievous; for nothing 
could be more dangerous than to pro- 
fess a doubtfulness concerning a matter 
about which there was no doubt and 
which demanded only decision. The 
right hon. Gentleman, with a view to 
induce the House to acquiesce in the 
inquiry, had told them that there was 
ample evidence to show that where 
the law had been carried out small-pox 
had disappeared, and that nothing was 
wanted in England but strictly enforcing 
the law to secure similar immunity. 
And yet at the moment when the right 
hon. Gentleman brought forward this 
Motion for idle inquiry about vaccina- 
tion, as a speculative remedy, the small- 
pox was raging in London. Instead of 
proposing an inquiry, those who believed 
that the law was right ought rather to 
express, and in action evince, their 
confidence in the results which it ef- 
fected. He objected to the appointment 
of this Committee, moreover, because 
the subject had come within the-scope 
of the inquiry entrusted to the Royal 
Sanitary Commission. That Commis- 
sion had just taken evidence on the 
subject, expressed their opinion on it, 
and their Report would in a few days 
be in the hands of Members. Their 
opinion was that the law was complete, 
and required nothing but enforcing. 
They proposed better registration to in- 
sure its enforcement. It had been very 
imperfectly carried out in England ; but 
in Ireland and Scotland it had been pro- 
perly enforced, and with such complete 
success as to have nearly stamped out the 
small-pox. What was now really required 
was to-empower the authorities to stimu- 
late the responsible officers to enforce 
the existing Vaccination Acts. He thought 
that the reference of the question to a 
Select Committee was a most mischievous 
mode of shirking the responsibility of 
enforcing the law as it stands, and es- 
pecially mischievous when the public had 
professed confidence in the mode already 
provided for meeting the present danger. 
The fact was that the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
at the close of last Session hecame—as so 
many Bills were still pressing at that pe- 
riod of the year—an embarrassment, and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite in an 
unguarded moment had promised the 
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hon. Member that if he would withdraw 
the Bill, though there was no chance of 
its passing, but only of its choking the 
way of others, there should be an inquiry. 
It was an innocent and perhaps defensible 
weakness at the moment; but he trusted 
that at the commencement of a Session 
so full of business the result of cooler 
and calmer reflection would be not to 
appoint such a Committee. If its ap- 
pointment involved nothing more than 
the waste of the time of 15 hon. Gentle- 
men upstairs, he, for one, would offer no 
objection; but he believed that at a 
moment when an epidemic was raging 
in London, even the appearance of doubt, 
where confidence was what was chiefly 
necessary, would be so mischievous that, 
though he would not divide them on 
this question—the House having been 
taken by surprise, he should certainly do 
so on the nomination of the Committee. 
Mr. CANDLISH said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Sir Charles Adderley) argued against 
the Motion of his right hon. Friend on 
the ground that the existing law was 
satisfactory if it were only carried out. 
But that was exactly the weak point of 
the matter. The law was not now prac- 
tically compulsory, and could not be car- 
ried out, and — arguing, therefore, the 
question from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own point of view—the law imposed pe- 
nalty after penalty if vaccination were not 
performed. If a parent did not get his 
child vaccinated he might be summoned 
before a magistrate and fined 20s.; but 
the right hon. Gentleman knew very well 
that did not secure compliance with the 
law. There were cases in which the 
penalty had been repeated at least 
half-a-dozen times, and the child re- 
mained unvaccinated to the present day. 
Surely, then, the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he believed in the efficacy of vaccina- 
tion, must be dissatisfied with the law. 
[Sir Cuartes AppERLEY: With its ad- 
ministrators.] Well, then, would the 
right hon. Gentleman say how the ad- 
ministrators had the means of carrying 
out the law? The administrators had 
not the power to take the child out of 
the arms of the mother, and carry it 
directly to the operator, and until that 
power was given them the penalty was 
merely the legal price paid for the disre- 
gard of vaccination. The law as it stood 
was ineffective, and, notwithstanding, it 
was harsh and cruel upon some parents : 
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let them try if it could not be improved. 
He believed that it could be made more 
tolerant in its operation, and, at the 
same time, more efficiently and success- 
fully applied. If this Committee were 
not granted an amount of discontent 
would be generated in the country the 
consequences of which could not at pre- 
sent be foreseen. There was not a con- 
stituency in England in which there were 
not to be found a small number of intel- 
ligent and conscientious men who would 
be deeply grieved if the House should 
not grant this inquiry. The Committee 
of 1867 had for its object not to inquire 
into the effects of vaccination, but to 
deal with the clauses of a specific Bill. 
The question on its merits had never been 
referred to a Committee, and hence the 
weakness of the law at the present mo- 
ment. He hoped, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman would forego his pro- 
mised opposition. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he joined 
in expressing the hope that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles Adderley) would 
allow the Committee to be appointed. 
There was no matter that required more 
consideration than the operation of the 
vaccination laws in England. We had 
evidence that in Ireland they had been 
perfectly successful ; but in various parts 
of London, which was now visited by a 
fearful scourge, the differences in the 
administration of the law were very 
great. In some parishes it had been 
carried out very successfully, while in 
others no vaccination inspectors had 
been appointed, and scarcely anything 
had been done to insure obedience to 
the law. He held in his hand a letter 
from the medical officer of the Hamp- 
stead Hospital stating that so far as 
he could judge in the metropolis there 
could be no doubt the disease was in- 
creasing both in extent and in the malig- 
nity of its effects. However that might 
be, there could be no doubt that a very 
large number of persons were suffering 
from small-pox who, ifthe law had been 
properly administered, ought not to be 
suffering from it at all. There was no 
doubt that small-pox was a disease which 
could be stamped out if proper means 
were used ; but now, on account of the 
inefficiency of our laws and the inade- 
quacy of their administration, we had 
to submit to a fearful scourge, and in a 
great panic make haste to found hos- 
pitals, spending thousands of pounds 
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when hundreds would have sufficed in 
the first instance. It was in the hope 
that the appointment of the Committee 
would bring home responsibility to some 
one that he desired to see the Motion 
carried. In proof of the way in which 
vaccination was neglected, he would 
refer to a report by one of the Officers 
of Health in London. That report 
stated that, in a particular district, during 
1869-70 there were 1,105 births regis- 
tered, and that the successful vaccina- 
tions had been only 253. There was no 
officer appointed to carry out the Act in 
that district. During the ten years from 
1856 to 1867 the births annually regis- 
tered were, on an average, 1,287, and 
the successful vaccinations 962, or three- 
fourths of the whole births; but they 
fell in 1868 to 685, in 1869 to 445, and 
in 1870 to 253: so that the Act ina 
large part of London had been entirely 
neglected. The six months allowed to 
the registrar to prepare a list of persons 
whose births had been registered but 
whose certificates of vaccination had not 
been received by him was too long, 
considering the migratory habits of many 
of the people. He had been told on 
very high authority that a very large 
proportion of the population moved from 
parish to parish and district to district 
every three months, so that if the Act 
were attempted to be carried out by the 
my er authorities the people could not 

e found, and in this way it was calcu- 
lated one-fourth of the children regis- 
tered were removed with their parents 
before the registrar’s list was completed, 
and so escaped the operation of the Act. 
In one parish he was aware that the 
officer appointed used to go to the regis- 
trar and obtain a list at an earlier date, 
in order that he might follow up the 
people, and the consequence was that he 
had succeeded in getting four-fifths ‘of 
the children vaccinated without a single 
prosecution. It was said by those who 
took an interest in the matter that all 
that was wanted was direct responsibility 
and proper organization. But the ten- 
dency of legislation of late years had 
been to divide responsibility, so that no 
one could say, when mischief arose, to 
whom the blame ought to be brought 
home. 

Dr. BREWER said, the question was 
whether a Committee ought to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Vaccination 
Act. The reason why he thought such 
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an inquiry as that which was now pro- 
posed would be useful was not because 
that House or the intelligent people of 
the country doubted the efficacy of vac- 
cination when properly performed, but 
because in various classes, especially in 
large towns, not only was there doubt 
whether it was effectual as a preventi- 
tive, but there was an exceedingly great 
fear that diseases even more tobe dreaded 
than small-pox itself were conveyed by 
vaccine matter. It would be quite un- 
wise of the House to ignore that opinion. 
He found it to prevail among the classes 
lately admitted tothe small-pox hospitals, 
nor were these always the most ignorant, 
idle, or indigent of the population. Do- 
mestic servants, barmaids, men in simi- 
lar employment, cabmen, ’busmen, and 
coachmen, gained admission to these hos- 
pitals, and were found unprotected by 
vaccination; and there were of every 
grade those who believed that vaccina- 
tion was not simply no sure protection 
against small-pox, but the means of 
introducing serious diseases among the 
people. He was convinced that, if 
proper evidence was forthcoming, this 
fear would be dissipated, and there- 
fore he believed that the House would 
do wisely and kindly by consenting to 
the appointment of this Committee. All 
that was necessary to improve the ad- 
ministration of vaccination, and to carry 
it more completely into the houses of 
poorer classes, was to instruct the poorer 
classes by such literature as would de- 
monstrate to them the folly of the oppo- 
sition which had been raised up in the 
large centres of population in this coun- 
try against vaccination. He hoped there 
would be no opposition to the nomina- 
tion of this Committee. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
that as in 1867 the House had enabled 
him to pass the Compulsory Vaccination 
Bill, he might be allowed to say a few 
words on the subject. He thought the 
necessity of an inquiry had been proved 
by the debate. His right hon. Friend 
who opposed the Motion (Sir Charles 
Adderley) said that by granting a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry the House would cast 
doubt upon a matter on which there was 
no doubt, and that the law of 1867 was 
complete ; but the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Candlish) said the law was 
not complete, because it was not compul- 
sory. He hoped that inquiry would 
remove this difference of opinion. He 
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thought his right hon. Friend could 

y have read the Motion : — it was 
for the appointment of a Committee to 
consider the operation of the Act of 1867, 
and to inquire whether it required im- 
provement. That was a fair subject for 
inquiry. He had brought in the Act 
himself, and he admitted that it was not 
perfect. He would presently show where 
the imperfection lay. The fact that this 
subject had been already considered by 
a Commission was not a good argument 
against further inquiry. As much op- 
position to vaccination existed out-of- 
doors, it was advisable to inquire whe- 
ther the law was efficient, and if it was 
not, then they could consider how it 
might be improved. The opposition in 
this country to vaccination had been 
promoted by persons who inundated 
the country with writings in which they 
said that vaccination was the cause 
of various diseases, and that it was 
not efficient to prevent small-pox ; there- 
fore it was good for the country that a 
Committee should be appointed in order 
that there might be an opportunity of 
inquiring into the truth of the allega- 
tions that had been made. Headmitted 
that there was a fault in the law—a 
fault which he could not avoid when he 
had charge of the Bill. In Scotland and 
Ireland the compulsory Acts had been 
perfectly successful. In Scotland, before 
1863, the average number of deaths by 
small-pox was 2,000; in two years after 
the passing of the Act the number was 
reduced to 123. Why, then, was the 
English Act not so successful ? Where 
was the defect? He believed the reason 
why it was not successful in England 
was because registration of births was 
not compulsory. In Scotland, the regis- 
tration of births was compulsory; there 
was, therefore, one list of the children 
that were born, and another list of the 
children that had been vaccinated, and, 
by comparing the two lists, any case of 
omission to vaccinate could at once be 
seen. But in England there was not a 
compulsory registration of births; the 
law went so far as to impose a fine on 
the registration of a birth within a cer- 
tain period, which fine was escaped if 
the birth was not registered at all. In 
the case of typhus fever or scarlatina, 
we could make an epidemic less virulent ; 
but vaccination was a certain specific 
against small-pox. He believed that, in 
every case, vaccination prevented small- 
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pox. It was therefore most necessary 
to take every means to make the law 
most efficient. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
reason why he opposed inquiry last year 
was because he was afraid of doing any- 
thing to shake the confidence of the 
country in vaccination at a time when 
he knew a great epidemic was rolling 
over to this country from the Continent. 
In London, we were now in the midst of 
that wave, and it was there felt with the 
greatest severity; but it had not yet 
reached its summit, and he thought it 
had become very important to inquire 
why vaccination had not been so success- 
ful in England as in the two other parts 
of the United Kingdom. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Ad- 
derley) would withdraw his opposition 
to the Motion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER also appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman to withdraw 
his opposition. As he had before said, 
the Ciresanand did not propose this 
Committee with the slightest doubt about 
the principle of vaccination, or the ne- 
cessity of compulsory vaccination—and 
he need not say they had no intention of 
relaxing the operations of the law dur- 
ing the deliberations of the Committee. 
But they believed that with the present 
amount of information possessed by the 
public, suggestions might be made for 
amending the law; for making it more 
effective for removing, he trusted, some 
of the opposition to the law throughout 
the country, and, probably, for improv- 
ing the administration of the law. For 
all these purposes he believed that a 
Committee at this time would be of great 
service. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Vaccination Act (1867), and 
to report whether such Act should be amended.” 
—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


And, on February 16, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Wittiam Epwarp Forster, Mr. 
SrepHen Cave, Mr. CanpuisH, Mr. Wittiam 
Henry Smitu, Mr. Mountz, Lord Rosert Mon- 
tacu, Mr. Jacos Brient, Sir Smita Cup, Dr. 
Lyon Puayrarrn, Mr. Hour, Mr. Tayzor, Sir 
Dominio Corniean, Dr. Brewer, Mr. Alderman 
Carter, and Mr. Hissert:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum, 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
RESOLUTION. FIRST READING. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE, 
in moving that the Chairman be directed 
to move the House, that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Laws relating to Merchant 
Shipping and Navigation, said, he did not 
propose to trouble the House with any 
statement upon the merits of a Bill of 
that magnitude, and containing such a 
mass of details; but he had been anxious 
to introduce the Billat a very early period, 
in order that a measure which must re- 
quire so much time for examination even 
by those who were best acquainted with 
the subject should be as soon as possible 
in the hands of hon. Members. He in- 
tended to accompany the print of the Bill 
with a memorandum, which he hoped 
would be distributed in a few days, ex- 
plaining the points in which the Bill 
would effect a change in the present law, 
and also the points in which it differed 
from the Bill introduced last year by his 
hon. Friend now the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department. He proposed to 
move the second reading in a few weeks, 
and on that occasion he would be ready 
to give any explanation that might be 
required. He need not say that it 
would be quite impossible to pass a 
Bill like this if details on numerous 
points were made the subject of con- 
test in that House, or if hon. Gentle- 
men who were in favour of any great 
alteration in the present law which was 
not contained in the Bill were to insist 
on enforcing their views as against it. 
On the other hand, if they thought it 
would be a useful measure of consolida- 
tion and amendment he hoped they 
would give him their support in carrying 
it into law. No pains should be want- 
ing on his part or on that of his Colleague, 
the Secretary of the Board of Trade, to 
facilitate the passing of the measure. 
He should be happy to confer with hon. 
Members upon any part of this Bill, 
which they might feel inclined to criticize 
or object to, and to meet them as far as 
his duty allowed. In that spirit, he 


trusted, it might be possible this year to 
pass the measure into law. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relating 
to Merchant Shipping and Navigation. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuicnzster Fortgscur and 
Mr. Artaur PEx.. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT. 
VOTE OF THANKS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving a Vote 
of Thanks to Sir Denis Le Marchant, 
Baronet, upon his resignation of the 
office of Clerk of the House, said—I rise 
to propose, in conformity with the past 
usage of this House, that we should ex- 
wer in a befitting manner to you, Mr. 

peaker, as the proper organ of this 
House, our sense of the manner in which 
Sir Denis Le Marchant has discharged 
the duties of Clerk. Sir Denis Le Mar- 
chant is a very old public servant, num- 
bering more than 40 years of work in 
offices all of which were arduous, and 
the latter part of which have been given 
to the service of this House—years that 
certainly have been very remarkable. I 
imagine that this House has very long 
enjoyed the honour of being the most 
laborious, by far, of all the Legislative 
Assemblies of the world, and, during all 
the period of the existence of this House, 
there have been none in which its la- 
bours have been more arduous or more 
unremitting than during the last 20 or 
21 years. During the whole of that 
time Sir Denis Le Marchant has been 
the Principal Officer at the Table of this 
House, and every Gentleman who has 
had any experience of the proceedings 
in Parliament knows well, from his own 
observation, how exacting and exhaus- 
tive are the labours which the Clerks at 
the Table undergo, and how kindly and 
how thoroughly efficient is the assist- 
ance which every Member of the House 
receives at the Table on all occasions in 
the discharge of his duties. I, therefore, 
am quite sure that the House will be 
heartily disposed to join in the tribute 
which I now propose. It is right that 
I should also refer to that portion of the 
duty of the Principal Clerk at the Table 
which consists in the government of a 
portion of the large establishment at- 
tached, and necessarily attached, to this 
House for the performance of its varied 
duties. Though, perhaps, it is not easy 
for most of us to speak from personal 
experience of the merits of any particu- 
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lar officer in the discharge of functions 
such as these, it so happened that, dur- 
ing the time J. held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I had the op- 
portunity of seeing something of Sir 
Denis Le Marchant in this capacity, and 
of learning from those who were most 
competent to judge how those functions 
had been discharged. And I believe 
that in that province—one undoubtedly 
of great moment to the good conduct of 
the business of this House—Sir Denis 
Le Marchant was distinguished by a fair 
and equitable spirit, and by his great 
desire to promote the efficiency of the 
establishment over which he presided 
by doing justice to all parties concerned. 
His resignation is undoubtedly matter 
of regret; it reminds us all of our tran- 
sitory condition, and that we must sub- 
mit to the law that governs us; but it 
is some consolation to be enabled to ex- 
press a friendly regret, in the terms of 
a Motion such as this, at the separation 
when it comes. 

Coronet WILSON-PATTEN : I think 
it is due to an old officer of this House, 
who has performed public duties, as 
stated by my right hon. Friend oppo- 
site, for 40 years, of which 20 years 
have been spent in this House, that he 
should not pass from our service without 
the testimony borne to his character 
being conveyed to him from both sides 
of this House. I agree in every word 
which has been stated by my right hon. 
Friend opposite with regard to Sir Denis 
Le Marchant. One portion of his duties 
I am, perhaps, better able to speak of 
from personal observation and experi- 
ence; I allude to those functions which 
my right hon. Friend mentioned in the 
latter part of his observations—the ap- 
pointment of the officers of this House. 
Tam quite sure that Members who have 
taken part in the Committees of this 
House must have been struck with the 
able manner in which the Clerks of this 
House performed their duties. All these 
were under the appointment of Sir Denis 
Le Marchant; and I think the manner 
in which these offices are filled, and 
in which their duties are performed; 
speaks highly for his soundness of judg- 
ment and discretion. My right hon. 


Friend has spoken of the courtesy which 
was always shown to Members of this 
House by Sir Denis Le Marchant. It is, 
of course, the duty of the Clerks at the 
Table to render every assistance they can 
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to Members of this House in the per- 
formance of their duty to their constitu- 
ents; but everything depends upon the 
manner in which this is done; and even 
in their presence, I will say that our 
thanks are due, not only to Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, but to those who have sat 
beside him for many years past, for the 
courteous manner in which they have 
rendered that assistence. I cordially 
agree in every compliment that has been 
paid to Sir Denis Le Marchant, and I 
heartily second the Vote that has been 
proposed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That Mr. 
Speaker be requested to acquaint Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, baronet, that this House desires to 
express its sense of the manner in which he has 
uniformly discharged the duties of his important 
office during his long attendance in the service of 
this House. 


NORWICH WRIT. 


Mr. GLYN moved— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the electing of a Citizen to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the City of Norwich, in the 
room of Jacob [enry Tillett, esquire, whose Elec- 
tion has been determined to be void.” 


Mr. D. DALRYMPLE rose for the 
purpose of making a very brief explana- 
tion in consequence of what occurred in 
this House last Session, when he took 
some pains to remove from the list of 
persons reported as being guilty of cor- 
ruption a voter named Ray. He now 
confessed he was entirely taken in, and 
had he known that Ray was guilty of 
the shabby bribery now proved against 
him he certainly would not have said a 
word in his behalf. He thought, how- 
ever, it was a grave defect in our elec- 
tion law that such men as Lacy and Ray 
should, in consequence of the lapse of 
time, be beyond the reach of the punish- 
ment which was inflicted on another 
briber who was most justly undergoing 
his punishment for the same offence at 
the same election. Lapse of time did 
not protect a Member, and he thought 
the same rule ought to be extended to 
all persons reported to the House as 
being guilty of bribery. He believed 
Ray was rightly taken out of the Sche- 
dule, as he was put into it for being 
concerned in the show of hands, and Mr. 
Justice Keating in his Report made no 
allusion to that subject. 
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Mr. ©. 8. READ wished to know 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to bring in a Bill for the dis- 
franchisement of those Norwich voters 
who were reported by Mr. Justice 
Keating to have been guilty of bribery 
at the last election, and whether such 
persons would be entitled to record their 
votes at the next election ? 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Citizen to serve in 
this present Parliament for the City of Norwich, 
im the room of Jacob Henry Tillett, esquire, whose 
Election has been determined to be void.—( Mr. 
Glyn.) 


UNION RATING (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. M‘MAHON, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to assimilate the Law 
for the relief of the poor in Ireland to 
that of England, by substituting Union 
Rating for the present system of Rating 
by Electoral Divisions, said, as he un- 
derstood a Committee was to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, he 
would not press the second reading of 
the Bill until after the Committee had 
reported. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, 
that if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not made that announcement he 
should have felt it his duty to take the 
unusual course of opposing the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, the only object of which 
was to relieve some rich men, landlords, 
and towns from certain burdens and 
spread them over the rural districts of 
Ireland, to the disadvantage of the enor- 
mous majority of the inhabitants. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
ignore the fact of the existence of the 
head of the Poor Law Board (who was 
a Member of the Cabinet), a Secretary 
to the Poor Law Board, and of a Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and wished to 
take any alteration entirely out of their 
hands. He was quite satisfied that 
a full inquiry would prove that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was quite 
in the wrong. It was a great mistake 
to speak of there having been any as- 
similation of the Irish to the English 
system, for the former carefully avoided 
all the errors of the latter; and the in- 
troduction of Union rating would not 
assimilate the two systems. When a 
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question had been submitted to and de- 
cided by a Committee of the House, as 
this question had been, the House ought 
not hastily to overturn the decision of 
that Committee. The inquiry was made 
in 1861; there was a division in the 
Committee on this question ; the voting 
was 10 to 3; and the names of the 10 
showed that this was not a party ques- 
tion, for they were Mr. Monsell, Mr. H. 
Herbert, Mr. John Browne, Mr. George, 
Mr. Gregory, Sir Edward Grogan, Lord 
Naas, Mr. Quin, Mr. Cogan, and him- 
self. Under these circumstances, he 
decidedly objected to an attempt to effect 
an alteration by a side-wind. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, but for want of time, it was 
the intention of the Government last 
Session to propose a Committee of In- 
quiry upon this question, which was one 
of considerable importance, was by no 
means so clear as the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord C. Hamilton) seemed to sup- 
pose. It was a very proper subject of 
inquiry which the Government intended 
to promote. The terms of the Motion 
of last year, which he should move 
shortly, were— 


“That a Select Committee be appcinted to in- 
quire into the operation of the present area of 
rating within Poor Law Unions in Ireland, with 
a view of ascertaining whether such area of rating 
might with advantage be extended.” 


He did not think the case had been so 
fully decided upon as the noble Lord 
wished them to believe. The Committee 
which investigated the subject of the 
Poor Law in Ireland did not devote any 
great part of its time to this particular 
point, and some of those who were most 
able to give an opinion on the working 
of the Poor Law in Ireland were very 
much in favour of the proposal now 
made. In agreeing to the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
M‘Mahon), he expressed a hope that 
time would be allowed for the Committee 
to finish its labours before the Bill was 
put down for a second reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to assimilate the Law for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland to that of England by substituting 
Union Rating for the present system of Rating 
by Electoral Divisions, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. M‘Manon, Mr. Downina, and Mr. Srac- 
POOLE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.] 
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PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to enable Owners and Occupiers of Property 
in certain districts to prevent the common Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors within such districts, 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Wirrrmp Lawson, Sir Tuomas 
BRaziey, Lord Craup Hamitton, Sir Joun Hanmer, 
Mr. Mintzer, Mr. Datway, and Mr. Downrine. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jacos Brieurt, Bill to re- 
move the Electoral Disabilities of Women, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Jacos Bricurt, Mr. East- 
wick, and Dr, Lyon Puayrair. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, DEAF, AND 
DUMB BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wuzxtuovss, Bill to provide 
for the Elementary Education of Blind and Deaf 
and Dumb Children, and for the Governmental 
Inspection of Schools for such Children, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wueexuovuse, Mr. 
ME tor, and Mr. Warp Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


CORONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gotpney, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Election, Office, and Duties 
of Coroners, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Gotpygy, Mr. Watrzr, and Mr. ‘T'Homas Caam- 
BERS. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20.] 


PRINTING. 


Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the Print- 
ing executed by Order of this House, and for the 
purpose of selecting and arranging for Printing, 
Returns and Papers presented in pursuance of 
Motions made by Members of this House :’— 
Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Sir Joun Paxineton, Mr. 
Watpozz, Mr. Hentey, Mr. Secretary CarpwELL, 
Sir Starrorp Norrucorz, The O’Conor Don, 
Mr. Hastines Russert, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Srans- 
FELD, and Mr. Sciater-Bootn :—Three to be the 
quorum. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (COMMITTEES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill to empower 
Committees on Bills confirming or giving effect to 
Provisional Orders to award Costs and examine 
Witnesses on Oath, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Dopson and Colonel Witson Patren. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartes Durze, Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to the Registration of 
Voters in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cuarntes Ditke, Mr. Couns, 
Mr. Wuirsreap, and Mr. Ratusons. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22.] 
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GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Lacan, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Game in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. M‘Lagan, Sir ALEXANDER 
Marttanp, and Mr. Orr Ewine. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry Roserr Brann, Bill 
to amend the Laws relating to the Registration of 
Parliamentary Voters in Counties and Boroughs 
in England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Henry Rosert Branp, Sir Cuarres 
Diuxe, Mr. Anprew Jonnsron, Mr. Cot.ins, 
and Mr. RatHBone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock« 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Loftus (the Marquess of Ely), after the 
death of his father. . 

Szrect Commitres—University Tests, nominated. 


DISPUTES WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
THE JOINT COMMISSION.—QUESTION, 


Lorp CAIRNS asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether, 
in the absence of the Papers on Ameri- 
can affairs promised in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, he will state if the object of the 
Joint Commission is to settle the ques- 
tions in dispute between the United 
States and British North America and 
the questions between the United States 
and this country connected with the late 
war, or only to determine a mode in 
which such questions may be placed in a 
way of settlement; and also whether 
this country will be bound by the deter- 
minations of a majority of the Commis- 
sion; and whether there is in the Com- 
mission any and what provision for an 
umpirage in the event of the Commission 
being equally divided ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble and learned Lord did not mention 
in the House his intention of putting the 
Question, and having been obliged to go 
to Windsor with two foreign Ministers, I 
have only just seen his Notice; but I 
have no hesitation in answering his 
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Question. Perhaps it would be the 
better course to read a short extract 
from the Commission itself— 


Treaty of 


“They are appointed for the purpose of dis- 
cussing in a friendly spirit with Commissioners to 
be appointed by the Government of the United 
States the various questions on which differences 
have arisen between Great Britain and that coun- 
try, and of treating for an agreement as to the 
mode of their amicable settlement.” 


The noble and learned Lord will un- 
derstand, therefore, that the Commis- 
sioners are not arbitrators, empowered 
to make a final settlement of the ques- 
tions by their own authority; but sup- 
posing them to come to an agreement as 
to the mode of settlement—in accordance 
with the Instructions of their respective 
Governments—then they will report to 
their respective Governments. In order 
that a treaty may be entered into for 
referring the disputed questions to arbi- 
tration or to whatever mode, whether 
arbitration or otherwise, they may re- 
port. There is, therefore, no question 
of a majority or minority on the Com- 
mission. It would be inconvenient at 
present to read the entire Instructions 
given to the Commissioners, but I see 
no objection to quoting a sentence to- 
wards the end of them, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

: “ Her Majesty’s Government request, however, 
that if the mode of dealing with any particular 
matter which you may be disposed to agree to 
should vary materially from the manner of settle- 
ment to which I have informed you Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared at once to assent, or in 
case of any disagreement of importance arising 
between yourselves and the American High Com- 
missioners, you should at once report by telegraph 
and await further instructions.” 

THe Eart or CARNARVON was 
understood to ask whether the San Juan 
question was included in the scope of the 
Commission. 

Eart GRANVILLE replied that it 
was. 


TREATY OF PARIS (1856)—NEUTRALI- 
ZATION OF THE BLACK SEA. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAIRNS rose to call attention 
to the Provisions of the Treaty of Paris 
(1856) as to the Black Sea, with refer- 
ence to the statement lately made on 
this subject by the Prime Minister, and 
said—My Lords, remembering that a 
Conference is now sitting, 1 should 
have preferred observing silence on the 
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subject to which I am anxious to ask 
your Lordships’ attention for a short 
time; but, inasmuch as we are given to 
understand that a very broad and ex- 
plicit opinion has been already pro- 
nounced by the Prime Minister, notwith- 
standing the sitting of the Conference, 
and inasmuch as some statements of fact 
made by him, as we understand, on the 
same occasion, have created some sur- 
prise, I cannot but feel that the proper 
time to take notice of the matter is the 
present. It might otherwise be said 
hereafter that those statements were 
made in the face of Parliament, and were 
unchallenged at the time, and that they 
must, therefore, be supposed to have 
commanded the assent of Parliament. It 
will be in your Lordships’ recollection 
that the Treaty signed at Paris in 1856 
contained a clause for the neutralization 
of the Black Sea. The terms of the 11th 
Article are— 

“The Black Sea is neutralized ; its waters and 
its ports, thrown open to the mercantile marine of 
every nation, are formally and in perpetuity in- 
terdicted to the flag of war,either of the Powers 
possessing its coasts or of any other Power, with the 
exceptions mentioned in Articles XIV. and XIX. 
of the present Treaty.” 

These exceptions permit the Russian 
and Ottoman Governments to keep a 
limited number of small gunboats for 
the service of the coasts of the Black 
Sea. Your Lordships may also recollect 
that the Crimean War, which com- 
menced in 1854, was interrupted in 1855 
by negotiations conducted at Vienna, 
which at one time seemed likely to re- 
sult in the establishment of peace. Those 
negotiations were twice broken off and 
twice renewed. On each occasion they 
were broken off on the very point on 
which they were ultimately, in June 
1855, abandoned—namely, on the mode 
of reducing, as it was termed, the pre- 
ponderance of the power of Russia in 
the Black Sea. Two modes by which 
that object might be effected were pro- 

osed. One was that Russia should not 

e prevented from maintaining a naval 
force in the Black Sea, but that other 
Powers should be at liberty to maintain 
a force of equal magnitude. On that 
point the late Lord Clarendon always 
held in his despatches the same lan- 
guage—namely, that that was not the 
form of giving effect to the object in 
view which this country would approve, 
as it would lead to a constant state of 
preparation for war in the Hast, instead 
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of to a peace that might be expected to 
prove lasting. The other solution of 
the difficulty was that proposed origi- 
nally, I think, by France, and warmly 
taken up by Lord Clarendon on behalf 
of the British Government. It was 
looked upon somewhat coldly by Austria, 
but supported, I believe, to a certain ex- 
tent by her. This alternative was the 
neutralization of the Black Sea. Your 
Lordships may remember that in the 
negotiations at Vienna four heads or 
bases were constantly referred to. I 
believe I am right in stating that the 
first two were substantially agreed to, 
while the third was this question of the 
reduction of Russian naval preponde- 
rance, on which the negotiations were 
twice interrupted and finally abandoned. 
The fourth head was never touched ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that 
had the difficulty as to the third been 
surmounted it might not have been 
easily arranged. I have thus shortly 
reminded your Lordships of the position 
of affairs at that time. I will not trouble 
you with quotations from Lord Claren- 
don’s despatches, for the difficulty would 
be to know what to select, since every 
page is full of the expression of his 
views on this point. When, moreover, 
the negotiations were broken off, a cir- 
cular was addressed by him to our diplo- 
matic agents in different countries, giving 
a narrative of the course they had taken, 
and assigning as the reason for their 
termination that which I have mentioned. 
He appealed to the protocols of the Con- 
ference as evidence showing how well 
founded was the determination of the 
Western Powers to insist on the cessa- 
tion of Russian preponderance in the 
Black Sea as alone offering any real 
security for Turkey and Europe against 
any ulterior designs on the part of Russia. 
The Conference of Vienna having come 
to an end, the war consequently went on 
during the autumn and winter, resulting 
in the further defeat of Russia; and 
finally the Treaty of Paris was concluded, 
in which Russia assented to terms which 
she had before positively refused—in- 
cluding the neutralization of the Black 
Sea. This being so, it was with no small 
surprise that I read expressions recently 
used, if he had been correctly reported, 
by the Prime Minister. He is reported 
to have said that if this country were now 
to insist on this Article of the Treaty we 
should not have the co-operation of Aus- 
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tria. I do not dwell on that statement, 
for very possibly there is some foundation 
for it, for anyone can see that Austria 
was very unwilling at the time of the 
Conferences at Vienna to be a party to 
any terms irksome to Russia with regard 
to the Black Sea. The Prime Minister 
also said that France, by her official acts, 
had expressed her readiness to give up 
the neutralization of the Black Sea. Now, 
as to that point, so far as I know, or any 
of your Lordships have been informed, no 
document has yet been produced, having 
the character of an official act, showing 
that France is prepared to give up this 
part of the Treaty. I have seen in news- 
papers statements of what France was 
prepared to do; but I am not aware of 
any official act of this character. What 
follows, however, is much more remark- 
able. Meeting an observation made by 
Mr. Disraeli that the Treaty of 1856, if 
it produced nothing else, produced one 
result of the utmost value and the most 
vital importance—namely, the neutrali- 
zation of the Black Sea—the Prime 
Minister is reported to have said—‘‘ That 
was never, so far as I know, the view of 
the British Government.” Now, this is 
a most startling statement. Unless we 
are all under a delusion—unless all the 
documents which are upon record are 
entirely baseless and inaccurate, it was 
not only the view of the British Govern- 
ment that the neutralization of the Black 
Sea was of vital importance, but it was 
the very point on which the Vienna nego- 
tiations broke off, and to attain which 
millions of money were expended and 
thousands of lives lost in continuing the 
war. The Prime Minister went on to 
say— 

“In this House, in the year 1856, I declared 
my confident conviction that it was impossible to 
maintain the neutralization of the Black Sea.” 
Mr. Gladstone said this immediately after 
the sentence as to the view of the British 
Government. In 1856, however, Mr. 
Gladstone was not in Office, and his atti- 
tude in the House of Commons, if not 
one of opposition, was one of very careful, 
and frequently hostile, criticism of the 
Government of the day ; yet, if he is cor- 
rectly reported, his expressions amount 
to this—‘‘I maintain that the neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea was never, in the 
view of the British Government, of vital 
importance, and I made a speech in 1856 
insisting that it could not be maintained.” 
So far Mr. Gladstone only is concerned ; 
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but what follows concerns others. He 
says he does not speak from direct com- 
munication with Lord Clarendon, but he 
has been told since his death that Lord 
Clarendon never attached value to the 
neutralization. Now, this is a grave 
statement. I should say that it is a very 
grave imputation on the memory of Lord 
Clarendon; for it amounts to this—that 
when Lord Clarendon wrote despatches, 
one after another, insisting on the neces- 
sity of reducing Russian preponderance 
in the Black Sea and on its neutraliza- 
tion, and when he assumed the respon- 
sibility of advising the Crown to con- 
tinue the war in order to obtain that end, 
he did not believe what he was writing, 
and was all along of opinion that no 
value was to be attached to the neutrali- 
zation of the Black Sea. The Prime 
Minister continues— 


“T do not speak from direct communication, 
but I have been told that Lerd Palmerston always 
looked upon the neutralization as an arrangement 
which might be maintained and held together for 
a limited number of years, but which, from its 
character, it was impossible to maintain as a perma- 
nent condition for a great settlement of Europe.” 


So that Lord Palmerston, who was Prime 
Minister at the time, plunged the country 
anew into war in order to obtain an ar- 
rangement to which he attached no idea 
of permanence, and when these stipula- 
tions were made, closing the Black Sea 
for ever to vessels of war, he knew that 
this arrangement could only be kept 
alive for a certain number of years. I 
do not know what is the authority for 
these statements. Opening almost at 
random the Papers laid on the Table 
yesterday, which it would be premature 
to discuss now, I observe that the Russian 
Minister at Constantinople seems to have 
told Sir Henry Elliot that Lord Palmer- 
ston had said the neutralization of the 
Black Sea could not be maintained ten 
years. Now, Ido not think Lord Pal- 
merston, looking to his official or public 
acts, believed or thought this; but even 
if he did, I think he was the very last 
man to tell.a Russian diplomatic agent 
that this was his opinion. This is, so 
far as I know, the only foundation for 
the Prime Minister’s statements. The 
question assumes greater magnitude 
when we connect it with some other 
events which have occurred. Your Lord- 
ships remarked with great surprise at 
the beginning of the winter a despatch 
addressed by Prince Gortchakoff to the 
Lord Cairns 
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Government of this country, I think I 
speak the sentiments of everyone pre- 
sent and of the great majority of the 
country when I say that the public were 
satisfied with the manner in which that 
despatch was, in the first instance, an- 
swered by the noble Earl opposite. 
All thought that the despatch was a 
most unwarrantable and unprecedented 
attempt to repudiate treaty engage- 
ments on the part of Russia, and that 
in point of form and manner it was 
as objectionable and censurable an act 
as was ever committed; but there was 
on the part of the public a very strong 
impression that there was something in 
the question much more than manner and 
form. The public recollected the Crimean 
War, they were quite aware of the object 
which we then had in view, and while they 
naturally resented the manner and form 
in which Russia repudiated her part of 
the Treaty, they felt that it was an at- 
tempt to subvert an arrangement to 
which this country attached great im- 
portance, and to set aside that security 
for the freedom of Turkey and for our 
own interests in the East which we had 
obtained at great cost and with great 
difficulty. They, therefore, regarded the 
manner and form as by no means the 
whole, or as perhaps even the gravest 
part, of the attempt itself. We all re- 
member the excitement which prevailed 
on the Stock Exchange and throughout 
the country, and the general anxiety as 
to the further action of Russia, and the 
manner in which the noble Earl’s answer 
would be received. I do not think I ex- 
aggerate when I say that people supposed 
we were possibly on the verge of an in- 
terruption of our friendly relations with 
Russia. Now, suppose that interruption, 
which we should all have deplored, had 
occurred, and suppose the public had 
afterwards been told that the whole con- 
troversy was merely upon the form and 
manner of the Russian despatch, and 
that what Russia was insisting on was, 
in substance, what the Prime Minister 
had always thought was the proper view 
of her rights, on what Lord Clarendon 
could never have seriously objected to, 
on what Lord Palmerston thought must 
come about in a few years—suppose the 
public had been told that the rupture 
was not on account of the substance, but 
merely the manner and form, what 
would they have thought? I think cer- 
tainly they would have been much sur- 
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prised at finding that this was all the 
while the view of the British Govern- 
ment, when these excellent and spirited 
despatches were being written at the 
Foreign Office. The result, as we know, 
is that the aim of Prince Gortchakoff 
has been accomplished—there is a Con- 
ference. The noble Earl, I observe— 
although objecting to limit the operations 
of the Conference in terms to the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea—has stated 
his opinion that every effort should be 
made to limit the Conference to that 
question and to matters necessarily 
arising out of it. The case, therefore, is 
this—the Conference is to consider the 
demand of Russia that the neutralization 
should be put an end to. We all thought 
that, if such a proposition could be en- 
tertained at all, Russia must be pre- 
pared to offer an equivalent for that to 
which we attached great importance. 
But the Prime Minister comes forward, 
and in the face of Parliament gives an 
opinion that the point which the Con- 
ference is treating as a matter of contro- 
versy is not a matter of controversy 
at all; that he is of exactly the same opi- 
nion as the Emperor of Russia; that Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Palmerston were of 
the same view; and that France and 
Austria think the same. The noble Earl 
stipulated prior to the Conference that 
the Plenipotentiaries should enter it 
without any foregone conclusion; but 
the Plenipotentiaries of the Powers most 
concerned have entered it with foregone 
conclusions. Russia, of course, has de- 
termined in her own mind to put an end 
to the neutralization; and I greatly fear 
that the Representative of this country 
has entered it also with the foregone 
conclusion, expressed by the Prime 
Minister, that the neutralization must be 
given up. I should have been glad not 
to touch on any point relating to the 
Conference, but under present circum- 
stances I wish to ask, What is the founda- 
tion forthe statement that Lord Clarendon 
attached no value to the neutralization 
of the Black Sea, and that Lord Palmer- 
ston thought it an arrangement which 
could be maintained only for a few years? 
I would also ask, Whether the question of 
neutralization is any longer a question of 
controversy, or whether it has passed 
out of the sphere of negotiation and ar- 
rangement at the Conference ? 

Fart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
cannot think that the noble and learned 
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Lords has taken a very convenient course. 
The Papers on the subject were presented 
only yesterday, and, though this circum- 
stance does not affect me, the noble and 
learned Lord admits that he has only 
been able to take a very superficial view 
of them. The noble and learned Lord 
did not give Notice in the House of his 
intention, but merely put it down on the 
Paper. As I have already explained, I 
was unavoidably obliged to leave London 
early this morning—before I got the 
Minutes—in order to present two foreign 
Ministers at Windsor, and I only got 
back just in time to reach the on 
Of this I do not complain in the least, 
for if I had been the whole day in 
London it would not have enlightened 
me with regard to the Notice, which is 
certainly one of the vaguest which I ever 
saw on the Minutes. Indeed, I should 
like to refer to a noble Viscount (Viscount 
Eversley), who formerly presided over 
the other House, whether such a Notice 
as this would have been inserted at all 
on the Votes of the House of Commons— 
“To call attention to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris (1856) as to the Black Sea, with 
reference to the statement on this subject lately 
made by the Prime Minister.” 
Anything less specific it is impossible to 
imagine. I have not seen Mr. Gladstone, 
and have not been able to ask him 
whether he has been correctly reported 
or not. The noble and learned Lord 
blames Mr. Gladstone for having intro- 
duced this question at a time when it is 
before the Conference. I beg leave to 
say that he did not introduce it; it was 
Mr. Disraeli who introduced it, and 
argued it at great length, saying, among 
other things, that the neutralization of 
the Black Sea was the one vital and 
important point in the Treaty of 1856. 
I think Mr. Gladstone might properly 
have remained silent; but, if so, what 
would have happened? We should have 
had, as we had last year, the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), and others, in both Houses, 
complaining bitterly of Mr. Gladstone’s 
reticence on foreign policy when he ought 
to declare every view of the Government 
upon it. I do not know whether the 
words are reported or not; but I wasa 
Member of Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, and I certainly go with Mr. 
Gladstone in saying that we did not 
regard this neutralization of the Black 
Sea as the one vital part of the Treaty 
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of 1856. They were most important sti- 
pulations, and I say—and I cannot 
imagine that Mr. Gladstone meant to 
convey a different impression—that we 
attached very great importance to those 
stipulations at the time and in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. In one respect, 
things are now very different ; for 
Turkey has now one of the most 
powerful fleets in the world, whereas at 
that time she was without an armed 
vessel she could call her own. I do not 
wish to enter into a matter on which I 
am the negotiator for this country in a 
Conference which is going on and will 
meet again this week. The noble and 
learned Lord asks whether I can answer 
for Lord Clarendon’s opinion. Well, 
there is not the slightest doubt that Lord 
Clarendon was very anxious for these 
stipulations at the time. There were 
persons out of the Government who took 
a different opinion—Lord Aberdeen, for 
instance, and, if I remember rightly, 
the noble Earl on the cross Benches 
(Earl Grey) were opposed to these stipu- 
lations, as also some of my present 
Colleagues. Sir Roundell Palmer was 
much opposed to them, and Mr. Layard, 
who usually put himself forward as a 
friend of Turkey, strongly deprecated 
them. I admit that Lord Clarendon, 
and all of us at the time, thought they 
were an important and good arrange- 
ment. The noble and learned Lord says 
Mr. Gladstone states that he has heard 
that Lord Clarendon did not attach 
importance to them. All that I can say 
is, that I was informed, on what appeared 
to be good authority, of exactly the same 
thing. I have taken some pains te 
inquire, and I have ascertained that 
there is no evidence whatever that Lord 
Clarendon changed his opinion. He 
might have done so, but I have found 
no authority for it. I mentioned this to 
Mr. Gladstone the day after his speech, 
and said—‘‘ You seem to have been 
misled in the same way that I was; I 
have made inquiries, and I believe there 
is no proof of anything of the sort.” 
Mr. Gladstone, of course, accepted the 
correction, and he will, no doubt, be 
happy to make the same declaration. 
With regard to Lord Palmerston, I am 
bound to say that the evidence is rather 
of a different character. The noble and 
learned Lord objected to what the Rus- 
sian Ambassador told Sir Henry Elliott, 


and he will probably object, therefore, 
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to what the Russian Ambassador told 
me. General Ignatieff told me that he 
remarked to Lord Palmerston—‘“‘ These 
are stipulations which you cannot expect 
will last long,” and Lord Palmerston 
replied—‘‘ They will last 10 years.” <A 
learned civilian, a great friend of mine, 
told me he heard Lord Palmerston talk 
on the same subject, and say—‘‘Well, at 
all events, they will last my life.” A 
noble Peer, a Colleague of mine, not at 
this moment present, an intimate friend 
of Lord Palmerston, says Lord Palmers- 
ton told him they would last seven years. 
Lord Palmerston certainly took occasion 
officially to represent to the Turkish 
Government his opinion that within 10 
years from the time of the Treaty Russia 
would certainly be at war with them. 
He warned them of their danger, and 
told them that upon them the stress must 
lie; that they must look not only to their 
naval and military, but their financial 
condition, and that by good government 
towards all their subjects, without dis- 
tinction, they must obtain their full 
support, so as to be able to defend them- 
selves in an emergency, which he appre- 
hended, but which, luckily, has not 
occurred. There is a great deal I could 
say on the subject of the Treaty of 1856 
and any possible revision of its Articles, 
but I think your Lordships will agree 
with me that, being officially engaged in 
the Conference on the part of this coun- 
try, it would be injudicious for me in the 
House of Lords to argue or give my 
individual opinion about different Articles 
of that Treaty. There is one thing I 
feel excessively grateful for— that we 
went into Conference before the noble 
and learned Lord had made his speech 
of to-night. The noble and learned 
Lord has treated Prince Gortchakoff’s 
despatch as a mere matter of manner 
and form. Now, I believe there is 
nothing more important than what he 
calls a form. I believe that if this 
country and the rest of Europe had sub- 
mitted without resistance to the denun- 
ciation of solemn obligations to which 
we were guarantees, a more severe blow 
would have been struck not only at the 
character and position of this country in 
Europe, but at the validity of all treaties, 
than it is easy to conceive. I am glad, 
therefore, that that part of his speech 
was delivered after we had been some 
days in Conference, and not before our 
sittings commenced. 
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THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The noble Earl (Earl Granville) has 
been kind enough to make an allusion to 
me; why, I do not know. It seems to 
me that the accusation that I should 
have complained of the reticence of the 
Prime Minister had he abstained from 
throwing down his policy before Parlia- 
ment at a time when it was a subject of 
negotiation with foreign Powers, is an 
accusation which could not be made 
against me or any single Member of 
either House. Reticence under such 
circumstances is what I should not only 
not have complained of, but should have 
been very grateful for. No doubt the 
negotiations are carried on with the 
utmost skill by the noble Earl opposite. 
I do not know what securities he may 
have to try and extract from the Russian 
Government ; but I certainly join in his 
congratulations that the negotiations 
began before Parliament met, and before 
the Prime Minister had the opportunity 
of telling the country and the world that 
the object for which they were carried 
on was, in his opinion, perfectly worth- 
‘less. I should like to know—but the 
noble Earl must use his official discretion 
in the matter—whether the Prime Minis- 
ter was equally frank in his confidences 
to the Plenipotentiaries as he was the 
other day to the House of Commons? I 
should like to know what their feelings 
were when they read his speech the next 
morning, and whether they did not sug- 
gest to the noble Earl that, as far as the 
substance of it was concerned, they 
might as well return home? I do not 
believe we shall find in Parliamentary 
history any instance of a Prime Minister 
throwing discredit on the very cause 
which his Plenipotentiary was engaged 
in maintaining at the time negotiations 
were going on. Another very serious 
criticism may be passed on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech. We suffer a good deal 
from the constant change of the public 
men at the head of affairs. This coun- 
try has to maintain unity of policy in 
the face of foreign countries as though 
the same brain always conceived, the 
same mouth announced, and the same 
hand executed that policy; yet men of 
the most opposite views have to concur 
in maintaining it, and the man who de- 
nounces the policy of a Minister one day 
may the next day be called upon to carry 
it out and see it to its fair conclusion. 
Such has been the case with Mr. Glad- 
stone. In 1856 he was denouncing the 
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ee of neutralization in terms to which 
ince Gortchakoff himself could have 
seen little to add. None of us who 
heard that eloquent speech can forget 
how he pointed to that neutralization — 
to that part of one of the four bases of 
negotiation—as the point on which the 
negotiations were broken off, and as the 
cause of the sacrifice of fresh victims to 
the demand of military fame. I well 
remember how eloquently he denounced 
that policy. In the course of events it 
became his duty to maintain the policy 
that he had opposed, and to sustain that 
which his predecessors, his Sovereign, 
and the country had stamped as the 
policy of the British Empire. That was 
his duty to-day. It would be absolutely 
fatal to the performance of this delicate 
and difficult duty if, when negotiations 
are going on, a Prime Minister may 
come forward and refer to his own per- 
sonal feelings, when expressed in ny 
sition, as a means of damaging and dis- 
crediting the policy of the country. 
About a year after the China debates 
the late Lord Derby took Office, and it 
became his duty to give some expression 
of opinion with reference to the prose- 
cution of the Chinese War. He was 
taunted because he did not in Office 
reiterate the opinions adverse to the 
war which he had expressed in Opposi- 
tion. But my belief is that that was 
the only true and patriotic course. A 
man, of course, cannot act contrary to 
his own sincere conviction; but he is 
constitutionally bound when he accedes 
to Office to be silent on his own former 
objections to the policy which he has 
inherited, and to do his utmost by judi- 
cious reticence, by silence, by discre- 
tion, by carefulness in the use of lan- 
guage, to maintain that unity of policy 
which is essential to the conduct of 
foreign affairs of a great nation, but is 
so difficult under a constitutional Govern- 
ment such as ours. This is another and 
serious objection to the course the Prime 
Minister has pursued. I agree with the 
noble Earl (Karl Granville) as to the 
inconvenience of this discussion. I only 
say it was commenced by the Prime 
Minister, and the responsibility for all 
the inconvenience—and I fear much 
greater inconvenience was felt within the 
walls of the Conference-room—lies with 
him and not with us. 
House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 14th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Szzect Commirrzz — Standing 
Orders, nominated ; Selection, nominated. 

Posuic Brtts — Resolution reported—Ordered— 
First Reading—Princess Louise’s Annuity * 
24}. 

Outer sd—Habitual Drunkards. 

Ordered — First Reading — Public Parks, &c. 
(Land) [25]; Local and Personal Acts (Ire- 
land) [26]; Trades Unions [28]; Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Act Repeal [27]; Charities, &c. 
Exemption [23]; County Property®* [29]; 
County Courts (Jurisdiction and Procedure)* 
[31]; Game Laws Amendment * [30] ; Inclo- 
sure Law Amendment [32]. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS.—QUESTION., 


Mr. HERMON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he is aware 
that, in opposition to the decision of this 
House on the 9th June last, his assessors 
did issue forms for returns of Income 
Tax requiring employers to state the 
amounts of the salaries they paid to their 
clerks and assistants ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he must first cor- 
rect the hon. Gentleman’s Question. The 
assessors were not his assessors in the 
sense that they were the assessors of the 
Treasury. Practically, they were officers 
appointed by the district commissioners, 
over whom he had no control; he could 
not, therefore, give as much information 
on the subject as he would have been 
able to do if the assessors had been di- 
rectly under the Treasury. He stated, 
however, that two kinds of forms were 
issued — one designed for companies, 
with a column for the salaries of those 
employed, as under the old system ; the 
other for private firms, requiring the 
names of those liable to be assessed, and 
the position they occupied, but not re- 
quiring a statement of the salaries given. 
The presumption, therefore, was that 
what the hon. Member complained of 
had not been done. 

Mr. HERMON stated, in reply, that 
a form such as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer described as being exclusively 
designed for companies had been left 
with his own firm. 


NAVAL PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
he is aware that much dissatisfaction 
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exists among naval officers serving on 
foreign stations on account of the fact 
that the scale of distribution of prize 
money now in force (and which dates as 
far back as 1836), is unduly in favour of 
the flag officers in port; and, whether it 
is intended to revise that scale ? 

Mr. BAXTER, in reply, said, the 
Order in Council regulating the distribu- 
tion of naval prize money was dated in 
1866, and not in 1836. In the early 
part of the present century the share of 
naval officers serving on foreign stations 
amounted to one-eighth, but since then 
it had undergone many changes. It 
was now fixed at one-thirtieth, and he 
was not aware that any dissatisfaction 
prevailed. The amount for distribution 
was so small that it was scarcely possible 
to make a more equitable distribution 
than that made at present. 


NAVY—SHIPS OF WAR.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Commit- 
tee on Designs of Ships of War have 
made any recommendation on the sub- 
ject of the ironclads ‘‘ Devastation,” 
‘“ Thunderer,” ‘ Fury,’ ‘ Hecate,’ 
“ Hydra,” “Gorgon,” and ‘ Cyclops,” 
or any of them, and whether the opinion 
expressed as to the designs of these 
ships is favourable or otherwise ? 

Mr. BAXTER, in reply, said, no 
recommendation of any kind had been 
made by the Committee. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION.—QUESTION. 


CotonEL WILSON - PATTEN asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether the Go- 
vernment is prepared to give powers to 
enforce attendance at schools in those 
districts where there are no school 
Boards; and, if so, to what authority ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, 
said, that no doubt his right hon. Friend 
was aware that the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of last Session gave powers to 
school Boards to compel the attendance 
at school throughout the districts over 
which they had control ; the Government 
was not prepared to give additional 
powers for compelling attendance, nor 
would it be expedient to introduce a 
measure for a special purpose such as 


this. 
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CATTLE DISEASE—IMPORTATION OF 
INFECTED BEASTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. AtpERMAN W. LAWRENCEasked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether he can 
give an explanation to the Statement 
which appeared in a Letter to the 
“Times” of the 31st of January, viz.— 

“‘ That a cargo of beasts from Holland landed 
at Thames Haven last week was passed by the 
Inspectors there as sound. These animals were 
taken thence to the Maiden Lane Station, Hollo- 
way, and thence to the market lairs, where on 
close inspection several of the beasts were found 
to be affected with pleuro-pneumonia ?” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that immediately on his attention being 
called to the statement referred to in 
The Times he caused inquiries to be made 
into the rumour, and so far as the De- 
partment could ascertain the statement 
was entirely without foundation. The 
Inspector of the markets stated that he 
had not detected any case of pleuro- 
presen in the lairs, and what con- 

rmed his statement was this — by the 
Act passed a year or two ago the owners 
of animals so affected were bound to 
give notice under a penalty of £20, and 
he thought that if any of the animals 
had been affected the owners would have 
given the required notice rather than 
incur the penalty. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—SINKING OF 
BRITISH VESSELS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. EUSTACE SMITH asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking any and what steps to 
obtain compensation for the seamen and 
others who lost their employment and 
effects through the sinking of their ves- 
sels in the Seine by the Prussians ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
Her Majesty’s Government, as soon as 
they learnt that British ships had been 
sunk in the Seine by the Prussians, took 
immediate steps to bring the matter un- 
der the official notice of Count Bismarck, 
who at once answered that full compen- 
sation should be given. There is no 


reason to doubt that this will be done as 
soon as the various claims can be sub- 
stantiated and adjusted. Papers will be 
laid very shortly upon the Table of the 
House with reference to this question. 
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HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL. 
LEAVE 


Mr. D. DALRYMPLE, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law of Lunacy, and to provide for the 
Management of Habitual Drunkards, 
said, the measure differed in a very slight 
degree from the one he proposed last 
year; and that difference was caused by 
the desire to surround the liberty of the 
subject with somewhat greater safe- 
guards. As the Government did not 
object to the introduction of the Bill, he 
would not now detain the House with 
any observations further than to remark 
that he trusted that the hilarity with 
which the Notice he gave of the measure 
was met on Thursday last would vanish 
when the gravity of the subject came to 
be fairly discussed by the House. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law of Lunacy and to pro- 
vide for the Management of Habitual Drunkards, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Donatp Dat- 
RYMPLE, Mr, Gorpon, Mr, Pexasz, and Mr, 
Downine. 


PUBLIC PARKS, &e. (LAND) BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sm WILLIAM HUTT, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to facilitate 
gifts of Land for Public Parks, Schools, 
and Museums, said, the Bill contem- 
plated the same change in the law that 
was recommended by a Committee of 
that House which sat in 1852 to inquire 
into the law of mortmain, and of which 
Committee he was a Member. That 
Committee comprised some of the most 
eminent Members of the House, who 
were selected as being the representa- 
tives of conflicting opinions on the diffi- 
cult question of mortmain law; and 
those Gentlemen, though differing among 
themselves on many of the points sub- 
mitted to their decision, all agreed that 
it was expedient to repeal so much of 
the law of mortmain as presented any 
obstacle to the formation throughout the 
country of parks, schools, and museums, 
or other means of giving education and 
enjoyment to the people. That was the 
unanimous resolution of the Committee, 
and it was reported to the House. Seven- 
teen or 18 years had since passed away, 
and, unfortunately, no step whatever had 
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been taken in the matter. To show that 
the conclusion arrived at by the Com- 
mittee was a sound and well-advised 
one, he might observe that the Law of 
Mortmain—as the 9 Geo. IL., c. 36, was 
generally, but he believed erroneously, 
called — rendered it practically impos- 
sible for anyone in this country to leave 
by will real property, or funds, to be 
afterwards applied to the acquisition of 
real property for any public institution, 
however meritorious or deserving sup- 
port it might be. That sweeping enact- 
ment, so stringent in its character, was 
justified by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
its promoter, as a measure necessary to 
prevent the alienation from the general 
purposes of the country of large landed es- 
tates and the consigning them to the grasp 
of permanent corporations and trusts. 
Lord Hardwicke enjoyed the highest re- 
putation as a lawyer—indeed, he might, 
perhaps, be regarded rather as a pre- 
eminent lawyer than as a great states- 
man. He never forgot that there was a 
period in our history when ecclesiastical 
corporations held a very large portion 
of the soil of the country. Lord Hard- 
wicke was too wise to believe that in his 
day such a mischievous state of things 
could recur. Still, he apprehended the 
recurrence of some possible modification 
of the evil, and he took these extra- 
ordinary precautions against it. Now, 
gifts of such shreds and patches of 
land as were necessary for carrying 
out the objects contemplated by the 
present Bill would hardly involve any 
appreciable infraction of the legislation 
of Lord Hardwicke. Even, however, 
were it otherwise, the House would be 
bound to weigh and compare the ad- 
vantages resulting from the alienation 
of land for such purposes with the pre- 
sumable evils that might arise on the 
other side. On that principle they 
were in the habit of acting in reference 
to the Private Bills promoted by com- 
mercial companies who asked for power 
to hold land essential to their operations, 
notwithstanding the prohibitions of the 
law of mortmain. The House granted 
such powers to railway, canal, dock, and 
other companies without scruple or re- 
straint; and surely the education and 
the improvement of the condition of the 
a was a question which the House 

ad as much at heart as the construction 


of railways. If the law of mortmain 


was rightly set aside in those cases it 
Stir William Hutt 
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be set aside for such purposes as he 
proposed. Another view of the matter 
was that the hardship, the pains and 
penalties of the restriction fell almost 
exclusively on the poorer classes of the 
community. The man who was pro- 
hibited by law from leaving a rood of 
land as a site for a village school was 
yet permitted by express provision of the 
Mortmain Act to leave any extent of land 
or real property to the two great English 
Universities, to our great public schools, 
to a number of other great and flourish- 
ing institutions which existed in fact for 
the special benefit of the upper classes. 
Nobody, he thought, would undertake 
to defend such a distinction as that. In 
the memory of some who now heard him, 
the late Viscount Fitzwilliam bequeathed 
by will to the University of Cambridge 
£100,000 for the erection of a museum, 
for which he had otherwise splendidly 
provided. That museum was now one 
of the glories of the University to which 
he had the honour to belong. But had 
Lord Fitzwilliam been minded to leave 
that museum, not to the University of 
Cambridge, but to the people of Brad- 
ford, Birmingham, Manchester, or any 
one of those great hives of industry 
where a knowledge of the arts of design 
and instruction in the principles of taste 
could be so advantageously disseminated 
among the artizans, the gift would have 
been set aside by the inexorable enact- 
ments of the mortmain law. He said 
that was class legislation of a very ob- 
noxious kind. He was sure that the 
representatives in that House of the 
great Universities of the land, naturally 
anxious as they were to promote their 
prosperity by every legitimate and ho- 
nourable means, would not wish to main- 
tain a distinction so invidious and so in- 
jurious to other classes. He felt con- 
vinced that those Gentlemen would say 
with him— 
‘Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 

and would lend him their aid in promot- 
ing achange inthelaw. Theright hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to facilitate gifts of Land for Public Parks, 
Schools, and Museums, ordered to be brought in 


by Sir Witu1am Horr and Sir Starrorp Norts- 
core. 





Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 25.] 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Mr. HERON, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to diminish the expense 
and delay of passing Local and Per- 
sonal Acts relating to Ireland through 
Parliament, said, the main object of the 
Bill was to establish a tribunal in Ire- 
land before which all Bills relating to 
Local and Personal Acts should be brought 
and examined, instead of sending them 
direct to Parliament. The machinery 
for examination of the schemes would be 
precisely the same as that now applied 
to the trial of election petitions. The 
evidence would be taken by a Judge, 
who would report to a Parliamentary 
Office in Dublin, similar to the Local 
Government Office in this country, 
whereupon a Provisional Order would 
be issued, which would come before 
Parliament for confirmation. In order 
to show the necessity for such a mea- 
sure, he might observe that in the 
recent legislation connected with Sligo 
the expense had been £14,000, that re- 
lating to Kingstown £6,000, and that re- 
lating to the Dublin Trunk Railway Bill 
£56,000. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to diminish the expense and delay of pass- 
ing Local and Personal Acts relating to Ireland 
through Parliament, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Huron, Mr. Pim, and Mr. Baawsgu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 
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TRADES UNIONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. BRUCE, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Law re- 
lating to Trades Unions, said, it was al- 
ways a matter for regret where delay 
occurred in the removal of admitted 
grievances, and it was agreed upon all 
sides that the subject of the large trades 
unions was one upon which legislation 
| had been for some time urgently re- 
' quired. The delay which had occurred 
| with reference to this subject was not, 
_ however, without compensation, because 
it had afforded time for the examination 
of the great mass of evidence which had 
been accumulated by the Commission 
which had been appointed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 8. Wal- 
pole) in 1867, which would aid greatly 
in framing a useful measure. He (Mr. 


Bruce) regarded the subject as a delicate 
and a difficult one, and onewhich required 
him to appeal to the consideration of the 
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House; but he was cheered in the task 
he had undertaken by the recollection of 
what had occurred in 1869, when the 
hon. Member for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes) 
brought on his Bill for a second reading. 
On that occasion the House was addressed 
by several hon. Members, themselves 
large employers of labour, some of whom 
had been signal sufferers from strikes, 
and the fairness with which the discus- 
sion was conducted inspired him with the 
greatest confidence in appealing to the 
sense of justice of the House. The only 
objection to the Bill came from the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Mr. E. Potter) 
who, however, limited his objection to 
the consideration that, inasmuch as igno- 
rance had a great deal to do with trade 
outrages, an Education Bill ought to 
precede a Trades Union Bill, and that 
that Bill should contain a strong com- 
pulsory power. Such a measure had 
passed the House, although not ex- 
actly fulfilling all the conditions de- 
sired by his hon. Friend. Before pro- 
ceeding to describe the Bill he proposed 
to introduce on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he desired to advert to the laws 
which had regulated the relations between 
master and servant. The first Act upon 
the subject was a very memorable one. 


‘| It was passed in signal defiance of that 
which was assumed to be a maxim of» 
political economy—namely, that, with | 





) 
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certain limitations, the price of labour ‘ 


must always be regulated by the relation 
of demand and supply. The Statute of 
Labourers was passed in the reign of 
Edward III. Inthat reign occurred the 
terrible scourge called the Black Death, 
by which one-third of the people was 
supposed to have been carried off. The 
decreased number of labourers led them 
to demand increased wages, and there- 
upon the Statute of Labourers, was 
passed, enacting— 

“That every person, able in body and under 
the age of 60 years, not having enough to live 
upon, being required, shall be bound to serve him 
that doth require him, or else be committed to 
gaol until he shall find surety to serve, and that 
the old wages shall be given and no more ;” 
Showing that industry was then re- 
garded as a duty to the State ; idleness 
a crime; that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to compel every man to work, 
and to secure him proper wages and 
terms, but not to allow him to contract 
freely for himself. In the 5th year of 
Elizabeth another Act was passed, re- 
pealing the former ones on the same 
subject and consolidating them. That 
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statute was called the Statute of Ap- 
prentices, and remained in force until 
the year 1816. By this statute the ac- 
ceptance of work was made ye, eer 
the hours of labour were fixed—first, 
in husbandry, and subsequently, by the 
statute of 1st James I., among artificers 
of all descriptions, by the justices of the 
peace at quarter sessions. Under this 
Act it was made a criminal offence in a 
single workman to receive more than 
the appointed rate of wages. Enact- 
ments were passed from time to time 
against combination in certain particular 
trades, culminating, in 1800, by an Act of 
GeorgeIII. which gave summary jurisdic- 
tion for the conviction of workmen who, 
by intimidation, persuasion, or by other 
means, induced persons not to work, or 
who refused to work with other work- 
men. During this period the statutes 
passed for the protection of workmen 
were numerous; but they had ‘all fallen 
into disuse, while the repressive mea- 
sures were in full foree. The result of 
this legislation was that, between the 
years 1800 and 1824, more cases of 
outrage and violence occurred than at 
any subsequent period, and there ex- 
isted a worse state of relation between 
masters and workmen than at any former 
period. The extent of those outrages 
was such that a Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed in 1824 to 
consider the whole subject. They re- 
commended that the various statutes 
should be repealed, and that the common- 
law doctrine of conspiracy for restraint 
of trade should be abolished. That re- 
commendation was carried into effect. 
The House was aware that the year 
1825 was a most disastrous one in the 
annals of English commerce. The suffer- 
ings of the people were terrible, and, 
unfortunately, the workmen broke out 
into acts of great violence; great alarm 
prevailed ; the offences committed by 
trade unionists, and other workmen, 
were attributed to the recent relaxation 
of the combination laws, and although 
sufficient time had not elapsed to give 
the Act of 1824 a fair trial, the Act 6th 
of George IV., was passed, which, with 
some modifications, was the law now in 
force. The result of the repeal of the 
precetng statutes was to re-place com- 

inations of workmen under the common 
law of the land, which was thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Justice Grose in 1796— 


“Tn many cases an agreement to do a certain 
thing has been considered as the subject of an in- 
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dictment for a conspiracy, though the same act, if 
done separately by each individual without any 
agreement among themselves, would not have been 
illegal—as in the case of journeymen conspiring 
to raise their wages: each may insist upon rais- 
ing his wages if he can; but, if several meet for 
the same purpose, it is illegal, and the parties 
may be indicted for a conspiracy.” 

This was the common law of England, 
which justified Jeremy Bentham in say- 
ing that the word conspiracy served 
Judges for an excuse for inflicting pun- 
ishment without stint on all persons by 
whom any act was committed which did 
not accord with the Judges’ notions con- 
eerning the act in question; and Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen’s assertion that Judges 
exercised a modified power of legislation 
in declaring certain acts to be criminal 
—namely, the broad ground of im- 
morality and tendency to injure the pub- 
lic—and that they did so by means of a 
fiction consisting in treating as a crime 
not the very acts intended to be punished, 
but certain ways of doing those acts. 
The common law on the subject of 
conspiracy, which rendered all trades 
unions illegal, was so far modified by 
an Act of George IV.,.that combina- 
tions for the purpose of raising wages, 
or limiting hours of labour, were no 
longer criminally punishable; but in all 
other respects it remained unchanged. 
It had, however, seldom, if ever, been 
applied for the purpose of criminal pro- 
secutions, its application having been 
limited to the enforcement of certain 
civil disabilities, which grievously af- 
fected the interests of trades unions. 
Being tainted with illegality these unions 
were unable to protect themselves against 
the dishonesty of their officers, or to en- 
ter into any binding contract. Tho 
Friendly Societies Act, which was the 
first attempt to relieve trades unions of 
some of their disabilities—if, indeed, it 
was intended to affect them in any way, 
and this was a moot point—had a clause 
giving societies, ‘‘ not being illegal,” 
the benefit of certain remedies against 
defaulting or dishonest servants. The 
question of the legality of the trades 
unions, which involved their right to 
avail themselves of this provision of the 
Friendly Societies Act, was discussed 
and decided by the cases of “‘ Farrer v. 
Close,” and ‘‘Farrer v. Hornby,” in 
which cases the Court of Queen’s Bench 
confirmed the decision of the local ma- 
gistrates, to the effect that the trades 
unions could not prosecute an official 





who had embezzled funds, for the rea- 
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son that those funds might have been 
applied for the purpose of maintaining 
astrike. But the Judges were not una- 
nimous, and the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Hannen had so important a bearing on 
the question that he should venture to 
quote his words. The learned Judge said 

“The tendency of this rule undoubtedly is to 
support and maintain the strike for a longer time, 
and so to increase the chance of the men obtain- 
ing the object of the strike. This, it is alleged, 
is in restraint of trade; that is, it disturbs the 
course, and postpones the effect of competition 
among the men, which, if left to itself, might sooner 
compel them to return to work, and this, it is 
contended, is contrary to publie policy. I think 
that our judgment ought not to be based on this 
line of argument. By the expression that a thing 
is contrary to ‘ public policy,’ I understand that it 
is meant that it is opposed to the welfare of the 
community at large. I can see that the main- 
tenance of strikes may be against the interest of 
the employers, because they may be thereby forced 
to yield, at their own expense, a large share of 
profit or other advantage to the employed ; but I 
have no means of judicially determining that this 
is contrary to the interest of the whole commu- 
nity ; and I think that in deciding that it is, and 
therefore that any act done in its furtherance is 
illegal, we should be basing our judgment not on re- 
cognized legal principles, but on the opinion of one 
of the contending schools of political economists.” 
From disabilities like these the Royal 
Commissioners were unanimously of 
opinion that trades unions should be 
relieved, and they proposed to extend 
a full measure of protection to their 
funds. In fact, the law as it stood is 
one-sided and unjust. For while nearly 
every combination of workmen in fur- 
therance of their objects was held to be 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and 
therefore criminally punishable, precisely 
similar acts committed by a master es- 
—— the notice of the law, as not in- 
volving the offence of conspiracy. But, 
in fact, the employer of some thousands 
of workmen was, in himself, a combina- 
tion. Within the last 10 days a case in 
point had come officially within his cogni- 
zance. The owners of a colliery in 
Staffordshire dismissed two men who 
had charge of an engine used to raise 
men out of the pits, and replaced them 
by two other men who had very little ex- 
perience, and who, on several occasions, 
endangered the lives of the workmen. 
The men, considering their lives to be im- 
perilled, made a representation for the 
removal of the incompetent enginemen ; 
but the owners refused to accede to the 
request. In consequence of a request 
preferred to the Home Office, an Inspec- 
tor was sent to the spot, who reported 
that the charges of incompetency brought 
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against the newly employed engine- 
tenders were true. Thereupon the two 
were dismissed, and one was subse- 
quently summoned for neglect of duty 
and fined. In that case, if the workmen 
whose lives were endangered by the em- 
ployment of the incompetent engine- 
drivers had refused to work they would 
have rendered themselves legally re- 
sponsible under the laws relating to com- 
binations, and liable to punishment ; 
while, in a moral point of view, they 
were fully justified in so doing. Pro- 
bably they would not have been punished 
severely ; but still that was the actual 
state of the common law. Yet the 
master, with perfect safety to himself, 
could dismiss any number of men, 
for reasons most inadequate, without 
incurring any liability. In order to 
remove another grievance, much com- 
plained of, and enable trades unions to 
protect their funds, the right hon. the 
Recorder introduced a Bill enabling 
members of trades unions to prosecute 
any of their officers who might embezzle 
their funds, notwithstanding that it had 
been held that the accumulation of funds 
in the hands of such societies for the pur- 
pose of maintaining strikes made them 
illegal societies. But the means of redress 
provided by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman were not summary—they 
were circuitous and expensive; and, as 
the unionists required a more convenient 
remedy, he himself (Mr. Bruce) brought 
in a Bill in 1869, and continued it in 
1870, declaring that trades unions 
should have the same summary means 
of proceeding against their defaulting 
officers which was possessed by friendly 
societies. But, although that grievance 
had been dealt with, there were others 
that had not hitherto been remedied. 
By the law, as it at present stood, these 
bodies could enter into no binding con- 
tract with any third person. Their 
secretary could not recover at law the 
salary which might be due to him for 
his services; nor could the union main- 
tain an action against their bankers for 
money deposited on their account ; while, 
if they rented premises for the purposes of 
their society, in case of dispute with their 
landlord they were without any remedy 
at law. To remove these disabilities was 
one of the objects of the Bill. The Bill 
also proposed to deal with the criminal 
law as it affected trades unionists and 
other workmen, whether acting in com- 
bination or singly. The hon. Gentleman 
K 2 
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the Member for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes) 
had, in 1869, introduced a Bill which, 
besides relieving trades unions from their 
civil disabilities, repealed the 6th George 
IV., and left the offences therein specified 
of workmen against each other, oragainst 


\ their employers, to be dealt with by the 
\ common law —that is, by indictment. 
| No doubt there were many of the graver 


offences, such as murder, outrages 
against the person, and injury to pro- 
perty, which were punished with suffi- 
cient, if not occasionally with excessive, 
severity under the general lawof the land. 
The repealed Act of 5th George IV. 
empowered the magistrates to inflict a 
summary imprisonment of three months 
in case of violence to the person, or in- 
jury to property ; of threats or intimida- 
tion; in furtherance of the objects of 
unions; or in interference with the em- 
ployment of labour. The alteration in- 
troduced by that Act was simply that the 
magistrates could give three months im- 
prisonment in cases of violence, or injury 
to property, where before they could only 
have given two, while it gave summary 
jurisdiction in the cases of intimidation 
and threats, instead of merely binding 
over offenders to keep the peace. These 
summary powers were considerably ex- 
tended by the Act of 6 George IV., which 
first introduced the offences of ‘“ obstruc- 
tion” and “‘ molestation,’’ and the com- 
plaints against this Act were—first, that 
its provisions were levelled against one 
particular class of men; and, next, that 
the offences created by it were so vague 
and general that the powers conferred 
upon the justices were liable to abuse. 
The proposal that he had to make on the 
part of the Government was, that with re- 
spect to all conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, with the exception of a few matters 
to which he would subsequently refer, 
the 6th George IV. should be absolutely 
repealed, and that the trades unions 
should thereby be relieved of the ma- 
jority of those disabilities. The Act of 
George IV. would accordingly be re- 
pealed ; but the Bill he was asking leave 
to introduce would, though re-enacting 
the offences mentioned in the Act, en- 
deavour to deal with these terms in a 
more defined form, so as to exempt the 
law from what he regarded as the just 
censure to which it was now exposed. 
The way in which they proposed to deal 
with the matter was as follows: — 
Threats and intimidation under the 6th 
George IV. were considered by Lord 
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Cranworth to have immediatereference to 
the words which preceded them, and only 
to be offences when they were levelled 
at person or property; but that opinion 
had been pretty generally overruled, and 
the interpretation given by Sir William 
Erle accepted— 

“ Threats to bring any form of evil on a man, it 
matters not what degree of evil, and the evil may 
be inflicted in respect of the manifold interests re- 
lating to person, property, reputation, or affection.’s 


What had been the consequence of that 
very wide definition? One of the most 
constant sources of prosecution had 
arisen from notices of strikes served 
upon masters, and these were held to 
constitute ‘‘ intimidation ” under the Act. 
Undoubtediy, a notice of a coming 
strike might be conveyed to a master 
in a very threatening manner; but it 
might also be given solely with a 
peaceful object, and by way of infor- 
mation—in fact, one or two cases had 
occurred where men had been imprisoned 
on this account, although it was acknow- 
ledged that the notices had been given 
in a most respectful manner. One of 
the witnesses before the Commission, a 
Mr. M‘Donald, who was secretary to the 
House Painters Union at Manchester, 
stated that on one occasion one of the 
members of the union to which he be- 
longed had spread a report that another 
member was a convicted thief. The 
subject was inquired into—it being one 
of their rules that all the members 
should be persons of good character, and 
the story was ascertained to be false. 
The person who circulated the calumny 
was called upon to pay a fine, and re- 
fused to do so. The members of the 
union then had recourse to a proceeding 
which he (Mr. Bruce) for one, did not 
for a moment defend. Mr. M‘Donald 
was directed to call upon the master, 
and tell him that unless this man was 
dismissed the other workmen would give 
up their employment. Mr. M‘Donald’s 
argument was this—Under any circum- 
stances these men would have refused to 
work in this man’s society ; if these men 
had left their employment without stat- 
ing the reason, the master might after- 
wards have said—‘‘ Why did you not tell 
me what your difficulty was? If you 
had stated to me what had occurred, 
there would have been no trouble, for I 
should not have retained the man in my 
employment.’’ And yet, as Mr. M‘Don- 
ald stated, such an explanation might 
have subjected the workmen concerned, 
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in it toimprisonment. In the Bill he 
(Mr. Bruce) was asking leave to intro- 
duce, it was proposed that threats and 
intimidation should be punishable sum- 
marily, but only in those cases in which, 
apart from the Act of George IV., they 
would have subjected the offenders to be 
bound over to keep the peace—namely, 
where violence was threatened to a man, 
his wife or child, or where the threat 
was to burn his house. Now, as to mo- 
lestation, the definition given bya learned 
Judge was ‘anything unpleasant or 
annoying to the mind operated on,” and 
the following acts had been held to be 
acts of molestation :—Persuading men 
to leave work in breach of contract; 


\persuading men to leave work not in 
Nesek of contract where the strike did 


relate to questions of wages or hours ; 
black looks; unpleasant words or cate- 
chizing a workman short of abusive 
language or gesture; acts not sufficient 
to be an actionable nuisance to residence; 
acts not sufficient to be an actionable 
damage to reputation. Now he (Mr. 
Bruce) was not prepared to say that 
there were not many acts of molestation 
from which workmen, in his opinion, 
ought to be protected by law; but still 
there was much in the present state of 
the law that was justly open to com- 
plaint, and the object of the Govern- 
ment in the alterations which they pro- 
posed to introduce was to remove this 
hardship, and to define those offences in 
which it was, as they thought, the pro- 
vince of the law to interfere. The man- 
ner in which the Government proposed 
to act was to define the offences selected 
from among a large catalogue of similar 
offences as being those which, without 
involving actual violence, were open de- 
monstrations akin to it, grave enough to 
justify the interference of the law. They 
proposed that a person should be deemed 
to be a molester or obstructer of another 
ott in any of the following cases :—if 

e persistently followed such person about 
from place to place; if he hid the tools 
used by such person; if he, with two or 
more other persons, watched or beset the 
house or other place where such person 
resided, or worked, or happened to be; 
or if he followed such person persis- 
tently about the street. But these things 
were not to be sufficient to constitute the 
offence, unless it were proved that the 
object were to coerce the workman for 
the purpose of inducing him to leave 
his employment, or not to accept em- 
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ployment, or to induce masters to alter 
the number or the description of the 
persons they employed, or to prevent the 
doing of some other lawful act. So far 
with respect to the alteration of the Act 
of George IV. As regarded the re- 
moval of the legal disabilities of trades 
unions, one object of this Bill, as he had 
just stated, was to remove these dis- 
abilities so far as regarded coftracts en- 
tered into by trades unions with third 
parties. At present, trades unions were | 
wholly illegal; and, being so, every | 
agreement, however innocent in itself, | 
was tainted with illegality. The Bill | 
did not propose to legalize what might | 
be called primary contracts—such as 
agreements not to work or not to em- 
ploy—and no person will be entitled to 
sue for benefits to which he is entitled 
under a contract with a tradeunion. If 
such contracts were enforceable, out 
Courts of Equity might be called upon 
to enjoin masters against opening their 
works, or workmen from going to work, 
or discontinuing a strike; whilst our 
County Courts would have to make de- 
crees for contributions to strikes, or to 
enforce penalties from workmen who 
had felt it their duty to resume employ- 
ment. It was not proposed to place trades 
unions, therefore, in all respects on the 
same footing as friendly societies. It was 
not the opinion of Mr. Harrison, who so 
ably represented the trades unions on 
the Commission, that the law should be 
altered to that extent. Mr. Harrison 
had stated so clearly the reasons for that 
opinion that he could not do better than 
quote his words— 

“ A very serious question arises here as to whe- 
ther legislation of a far more comprehensive 
character is not needed to place trades unions on 
a full legal footing, whether, in fact, a complete 
statute should not be enacted, analogous to the 
provisions of the Friendly Societies Acts and the 
Joint Stock Companies Acts and the like, by 
means of which uniform rules would be framed 
for the formation, management, and dissolution of 
these associations, and by which they would be 
enabled to sue and to be sued by their members, to 
recover from members their contributions or fines, 
and be made liable to members for the benefits 
assured. We are inclined to believe that the 
time has not yet come, if it ever come, for any 
such statute. The amount of feeling which this 
question arouses on both sides, the great irritation 
of those who have suffered by trades unions, and 
the extreme jealousy on the part of their members 
of State interference, would, we are convinced, 
render the attempt to pass such a measure im- 
practicable. We are far from seeing any cer- 
tainty that such an Act is even ultimately desir- 
able. Trades unions are essentially clubs and not 
trading companies, and we think that the degree 
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of regulation possible in the case of the latter is 
not possible in the case of the former. All ques- 
tions of crime apart, the objects at which they 
aim, the rights which they claim, and the liabilities 
which they incur are for the most part, it seems 
to us, such as Courts of Law should neither enforce, 
nor modify, nor annul, They should rest entirely 
on consent.” 

It was in accordance with that opinion 
that the measure of the Government had 
been framed. With respect to registra- 
tion the recommendation of the Com- 
mission was that the rules and accounts 
of these societies ought to be made 
public. The Bill, however, made regis- 
tration optional; but it afforded par- 
ticular advantages to such societies as 
registered themselves and published their 
accounts. Those societies would have 
remedies similar to those of friendly 
societies—that is to say, summary means 
of prosecuting those who might defraud 
them of their property, or retain it in 
their possession. The societies, on the 
other hand, which should not register 
themselves and publish their accounts 
would have to avail themselves of the 
more circuitous mode of redress afforded 
by the Act passed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Recorder of London in 1868. 
He did not think there would be any ob- 
jection on the part of trades unions in 
general to register themselves. Such 
were the general provisions of the Bill. 
The question of trades.unions was one 
of extreme difficulty in its bearings on 
society. The objects which those unions 
had in view were on the one side re- 
garded with the greatest interest and 
favour, and on the other they were 
viewed with great dislike and alarm. 
No doubt some of the regulations made 
by trades unions were very objection- 
able; but there were others which in- 


/ volved principles of the greatest import- 


ance to the working classes, for watching 
over whose interests they were origin- 
ally created. In general they were 
friendly societies, and something more, 
and that something more seemed to him 
one of the most valuable parts of the 
institution. If hon. Gentlemen would 
read the evidence taken before the Com- 
missioners as to the proceedings of the 
Engineers, for example, they would find 
that one of the —_ duties and em- 
ployments of the union was to watch 


over the interests of their fellow-work- 
men, to find out where the demand for 
labour was plentiful and where it was 
deficient, and to give information and 
so to provide for its distribution. Now, 


Mr. Bruce 
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when hon. Gentlemen considered the 
great hardships which working men 
suffered without any fault of their own; 
the terrible fluctuations of trade to which 
they were subject ; how the introduction 
of machinery, which went so far to 
cheapen commodities and confer great 
benefits on society, often had the imme- 
diate effect of inflicting grievous injury 
upon them, it must be admitted that any 
institution which had for its object the 
removal, or, at all events, the diminu- 
tion of those evils, the distribution of 
labour where labour was required, and 
the relief of men suffering from want of 
employment, was worthy of the respect 
and sympathy of that House. He had 
been struck by the hardships to which 
workmen were often reduced from the 
fluctuations of trade. Over and over 
again men had been brought before him, 
and no doubt before other hon. Gentle- 
men, charged with having left their 
wives and children on the parish; and 
their defence was that they had been 
out of work for weeks, that they pe to 
some place where they had heard there 
was a demand for labour, that their 
resources were exhausted before they 
left home, and the consequence was that 
their wives and children had become 


chargeable. Assuredly, then, an insti- | 
tution which furnished men with the | 
means of seeking labour where labour | 
was in demand was one which deserved | 
some consideration at the hands of the | 
Legislature, and was worthy of their | 


respect and support. He had admitted 
that there were other regulations of the 
unions which were not so susceptible of 


defence—such as those which interfered | 


with the labour of children, which pre- 
vented the employment of certain per- 
sons, or dictated the terms on which they 
should be employed. Rules which li- 
mited the number of apprentices in one 
trade could not but have the effect of 
overcrowding others, and the general 
suffering was thus increased. But the 
question was, whether these were mat- 
ters for interference by means of penal 
laws? Were they not really points 
which in the long run must be settled 
between the employers and the em- 
ployed? Had not all the penal legisla- 
tion on this subject proved utterly in- 
effectual to eradicate economical falla- 
cies, or to prevent efforts being made to 
give them practical application ? When 

ir Robert Peel introduced the Act 
of 1825 he foresaw that it might be 
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a failure—he knew that it dealt only 
with a erence. part of the subject, 
and that all the causes of disagreement 
between the masters and workmen still 
remained in force. On that occasion he 
used these words— 

“Tn such cases, all that he could do was to 
advise the masters to enter into counter-combi- 
nations, by which they might succeed in defeating 
the objects of the men. That they might succeed 
by such counter-combination there could be no 
question ; but, then, the feeling of amicability 
and good faith, which ought to exist between mas- 
ters and men, would be destroyed ; and he there- 
fore gave such advice with the utmost reluctance, 
because he felt that by establishing these counter- 
combinations the amount of evil was only in- 
creased ; and yet, without them, the masters, un- 
der the present system, could have no protection.’ 
It appeared, therefore, that Sir Robert 
Peel contemplated a state of chronic 
warfare between masters and workmen 
as the only resource, should the Act 
which he introduced fail in repressing 
the mischief it was devised to remedy. 
But the failure of the law to remove the 
evils which flowed from the discussions 
between masters and workmen had sug- 
gested other and more pruiing means 

or securing a peaceable solution. The 
system of voluntary arbitration was ra- 
: pidly spreading, and commending itself 
to the adoption of both parties. He felt 
bound to add, that if the efforts of such 
men as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), the hon. 
Member for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes), Mr. 
Rupert Kettle, Mr. David Dale, and 
others who took an active part in the 
question, should result in putting an end 
to those evils, they deserved to be re- 
garded as among the greatest benefactors 
of mankind. ; nod oo between master 
and servant, such as those which he had 
described, did not cease in their effects 
with the moment. He had known men 
who had for years suffered from the con- 
sequences of having joined in strikes, 
employers were ruined or impoverished, 
and the sources of further employment 
thus dried up. It was not, however, 
he was afraid, by means of penal enact- 
ments that such a state of things was 
to be terminated. It was rather by 
making the law neutral between both 
parties; by taking care that it should in 
all respects be just and equal; by pro- 
moting in every possible manner a i? 
understanding between them; and by 
leading them to arrange, so far as that 
could be done, their disputes among one 
another rather by force of reason than 
by force of law. Such was the object 
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which was sought to be attained by the 
resent Bill, which would, he believed, 
e hailed with as much satisfaction by 
the employers of labour as by the work- 
men. ‘The former did not, he was sure, 
wish to subject the latter to unjust treat- 
ment ; nor was it to the law, he believed, 
they looked for protection or for a career 
of future prosperity. They desired rather 
to be regarded by those whom they em- 
ployed with confidence; to be served with 
a cheerfulness which could only exist 
when the law was just in its operation, 
and when there existed between them- 
selves and their workmen that thorough 
understanding and mutual interest which 
would be so conducive to the benefit of 
both. Therighthon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 
Mr. T. HUGHES expressed his cor- 
dial thanks to his right hon. Friend for 
having introduced the Bill. He sympa- 
thized entirely with him in his intro- 
ductory remarks as to the time which it 
had taken to bring the question into its 
present position. As it happened, it was 
this month 20 years that he himself had 
first gone with a deputation to a prede- 
cessor in Office of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the subject; and since that time 
no year had, he believed, passed without 
an application in connection with it hav- 
ing been made to the Home Department. 
He was glad to find that the Bill of 
the Government would deal with the 
whole question, and that in a manner 
likely to be satisfactory to both employers 
and employed. The Bill had, in his opi- 
nion, many recommendations—some of 
them of a negative character. It made, 
for instance, no attempt whatever to se- 
parate the funds of trades union socie- 
ties into those subscribed for trade and 
those subscribed for other purposes. To 
make such an attempt would, he was 
convinced, be fatal to any measure, and 
would not be accepted by the unions, 
whatever benefits the Bill might confer 
in other directions. The Bill was also 
good in so far as it did not seek to limit 
the freedom of the men in following their 
own interests by combining, so long as 
they kept within the law. As to the affir- 
mative side of the measure, it contained, 
if he understood it rightly, a agg many 
ike to see 


in operation. It secured entire protec- 
tion to the funds of trades unions, and 
gave to those societies such a legai status 
as would place them in the position 
which they ought to hold in the country 
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as powerful and well-organized societies. 
He was happy to find that his right hon. 
Friend had adopted the suggestion of 
combining with the boon of registration 
the necessity of publicity, for the more 
these societies could be brought under 
the eye of the public the less fear of 
them would be entertained. It gave him, 
further, great satisfaction to perceive 
that the Bill would sweep away the old 
statute of George IV., which had been 
very properly designated as a solemn 
duelling code between the employers 
and the men, while it was drawn up 
entirely in the interests of one side. His 
satisfaction, however, had been some- 
what diminished on hearing his right 
hon. Friend state that it was intended 
to revive a portion of that Act, which had 
been the cause of-much mischief in times 
past. He referred to the two offences 
which were created by the statute of 
GeorgeIV., andfor which penal sentences 
for three months were inflicted. Those 
offences, which were new to our statute 
as well as to our common law, were what 
were known as molestation and obstruc- 
tion; and since the passing of the Act the 
oftences which came under those heads 
had been visited severely in numberless 
cases on the working classes, while there 
was not a single instance in which an 
employer had been convicted. The words 
had continued to be a bone of contention 
| throughout, and he thought it would 
| have been much better if his right hon. 
Friend had confined the penal clauses in 
his Bill to intimidation and threats of 
violence, and had left out the words 
molestation and obstruction, which it 
was, he believed, impossible for his right 
hon. Friend or anybody else to define. 
As it was, he feared a recurrence of such 
cases as that of ‘‘Reg. v. Hinchcliff,” in 
which four months’ imprisonment were 
inflicted on several men for crying ‘‘Baa! 
baa! black sheep !”” when some men who 
had gone to work were passing in the 
street. With that exception he looked 
on the Bill with the most cordial ap- 
proval, and he hoped the Government 
would be able to add it to the great 
measures of the last two Sessions. 

Mr. HERMON congratulated the Go- 


vernment on having been able to lay the. 


Bill on the Table at so early a period of 

the Session; and, while anxious that 

there should be no delay in taking the 

second reading, trusted sufficient time 

would be given both to employers and 

workmen to make themselves acquainted 
Mr, TL. Hughes 
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with its details before that stage arrived, 
and thus rendering more probable a set- 
tlement which would be satisfactory and 
final. The right hon. Gentleman said the 
Bill would operate with perfect justice 
as between the master and the men. If 
this measure accomplished the objects 
which it aimed at, it would be looked 
upon as one of the greatest boons which 
this country had received ; and, in saying 
this, he spoke for the employer as much 
as for the workmen themselves, for no- 
thing could be more detrimental to the 
prosperity of trade than continual out- 
breaks occurring with respect to one or 
other of its branches. It was his happy 
lot never to have received notice of a 
strike from his own people, and he 
trusted that the operation of this Bill 
would bring about that confidence be- 
tween employer and employed that 
would enable them in future so to deter- 
mine questions of wages as to avoid 
those serious periodical collisions which 
brought destruction to the peace and 
happiness of the homes of the poor and 
disturbance of all comfort and happiness 
on the part of those who employed them. 
Taken in connection with the Education 
Bill, which the Vice President of the 
Council had the good fortune to pass last 
year, he believed the effect of this mea- 
sure would be greatly to enlighten the 
working population of the kingdom, and 
he trusted that the joint operation of 
these two Acts would put far away for the 
future the sad experience of former times. 

Mr. MUNDELLA also begged to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
having brought in this measure at the 
earliest possible moment, and thereby 
afforded a fair opportunity of legislating 
upon a subject which it had been impos- 
sible to take up during the last two Ses- 
sions. He expressed a hope that it would 
be found to contain nothing vague or 
exceptional with regard to acts which 
were construed into offences under the 
terms ‘‘ molestation” and “obstruction” 
by the Act of George IV.; but, on the 
contrary, that it would do its work 
thoroughly and remove the bitterness 
which had existed for 50 years. From 
his intimate acquaintance with trade 
unions he was aware, of course, that 
there was a great deal about them which 
was coarse and objectionable; but when 
the Report of the Truck Commission was 
produced, it would be found how much 
misery, oppression, and injustice existed 
in places where there were were no trade 
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unions. There was another feature in 
connection with them—that they afforded 
the only machinery for getting at the 
workmen of any trade en masse with a 
view to arbitration and conciliation. As 
an instance of what could be accom- 
plished in this way, he mentioned that 
the hon. Member for Frome (Mr. T. 
Hughes), by his labours in a court of 
arbitration, within the last few days, had 
settled the question of wages in a town 
formerly torn by strikes to the entire 
satisfaction of both masters and work- 
men until March, 1872. The countries 
both of Europe and on the other side of 
the Atlantic were looking to England to 
devise the means of bringing about a 
good understanding between employers 
and employed. In this matter we were in 
advance of other countries, for they had 
still their troubles to go through, while 
we had nearly come to the end of ours. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to Trades 
Unions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, Mr. Souicrron Gensrat, and Mr. Suaw 


LEFEVRE. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL._LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal an Act for sacar the assump- 


tion of certain Ecclesiastical Titles in 
respect of places in the United Kingdom, 
said, as the Bill was substantially the 
same as that of last year, he would post- 
pone any remarks which he might have 
to make until the second reading. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed that 
the Bill was not discussed last year until 
the 5th of August, and during the discus- 
sion there were never 150 Members pre- 
sent. It might be useful that he should 
’ advert to the history of this proposal. In 
1867 the House appointed a Committee, 
which sat during the greater part of the 
Session on the subject of the Bill now 
introduced, and reported in favour of the 
repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act by 
a majority of one. In 1868 the House 
of Lords appointed a Committee to con- 
sider the same proposal, and the Com- 
mittee reported against the repeal. Early 
last Session a Member of the Govern- 
ment (the Earl of Kimberley) introduced 
a Bill into the House of Lords. The 
second reading was strongly objected to, 
and in Committee the first clause, which 
contained the principle of the Bill, was 
essentially altered. In that state the Bill 
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reached the House of Commons, and was 
not debated or considered in any way 
until nearly the end of the Session. The 
second reading was then carried by the 
Government, and in Committee they in- 
troduced the very clause which the House 
of Lords had struck out. Several other 
Amendments were proposed, which the 
Government rejected, and the Bill was 
sent back to the Lords; where it was 
dropped. If the Bill was the same as 
that of last Session, it dea't with two 
different subjects. First with the dis- 
ability created under the Irish Church 
Act of the Session before last, whereby 
the successors of the present Bishops of 
the disestablished Church would be for- 
bidden to call themselves by the titles of 
the sees of those whom they will have 
succeeded, these titles having been ori- 

inally conferred by the authority of the 

own. The other object of the Bill 
was far more objectionable, for it would 
sanction the assumption of territorial 
titles by the nominees of his Holiness 
the Pope. Now, considering what had 
passed in the (cumenical Council, which 
had become fully known since the sitting 
of that council, he believed that, if at a 
former period the Bill was justly held to 
be inappropriate, it would be found to 
have become stillmoreinappropriate now. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to repeal an Act for preventing the assump- 
tion of certain Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of 
places in the United Kingdom, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr, Arrornzy Genzrat, Mr, Guap- 
stone, and Mr. Soticrtor GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27.] 


CHARITIES, &o. EXEMPTION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. MUNTZ, in moving for leave to 
introduce a Bill to exempt Charities and 
Hospitals from Local Rates, said, he did 
not wish to enact any new or to repeal 
any existing law, his only object being 
to re-enact a statute of the 43rd year - 
of Queen Elizabeth, which had always 
been supposed to exempt charities, un- 
til one of its provisions had been set 
aside by the decision of a Court of 
Law about three years ago. According 
to that decision charities supported by 
voluntary contributions were liable to be 
assessed to the poor rate. Great diffi- 
culties had resulted from this decision ; 
and not very long ago distraints were 
issued against a charitable institution of 
the kind referred to, and even beds on 
which sick and infirm persons were lying 
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were seized for poor rates. He might 
mention that when the Irish Poor Law 
Act was passed a special clause was in- 
serted in it, providing that charitable 
institutions supported by voluntary con- 
tributions should be exempted from 
rates. Some persons thought a great 
principle was involved in this matter, 
and that it would be unfair to the tax- 
payers if all the property in a parish 
were not rated. He had, therefore, 
made the present measure different from 
that of last year in this respect, that it be 
left to the vestry and overseers to deter- 
mine whether a charitable institution 
should be rated or not. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to exempt Charities and Hospitals from 
Local Rates, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mountz, Viscount Sanpon, and Mr. WaEeE.gouss. 

Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [Bill 23.] 


INCLOSURE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law relating to Inclosures of Commons, 
and to provide for the management of 
Commons situate near Towns, said, that 


in most respects it was the same as the 
Bill which was introduced last year by 
his right hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, but which, like so many 
other Bills, failed because its passage 


was blocked by other business. That 
Bill was founded on the Report of a 
Committee moved for in the previous 
Session by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) in conse- 
quence of numerous complaints being 
made that in recent inclosures the rights 
of the public and of the labouring poor 
had not been sufficiently considered. 
He would not now enter into a disquisi- 
tion on the law of commons. It was 
sufficient to remark that the commons, 
which formerly formed so essential a 
feature of rural life, were lands which 
have remained open from time immemo- 
rial in consequence of numerous rights 
possessed by the inhabitants—such as 
turning out cattle and digging turf. 
It was also clear that, except under 
very special circumstances, inclosures 
could not be effected without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, and Parliament had 
either refused or given that sanction ac- 


cording to whether it would benefit the | 


Mr. Kunis 
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ublic or the reverse. The Inclosuro 

ct of 1845 was passed with the double 
object of facilitating the inclosure of 
these lands which were better suited for 
cultivation, and of providing that the 
interests of the public and of the la- 
bouring poor should be more carefully 
looked after than they had been up to 
that time. In the Report of the Select 
Committee appointed in 1843 it was 
stated that in the inclosures which had 
been affected for many years prior to 
that date the interests of the public had 
been systematically disregarded. Now, 
the Act of 1845 tnetrnetel the Inclosure 
Commissioners, in the first place, to decide 
on the general expediency of each inclo- © 
sure, and if they deemed it expedient they 
were to set apart a certain portion of the 
land, defined by the Act, for the purposes 
of recreation, while another portion was 
to be converted into allotments for the la- 
bouring poor. Since 1845 about 500,000 
acres of commons had been inclosed 
under that Act, of which 364,000 acres 
were subject to common rights, and 
3,671 acres had been allotted to the 
labouring poor. The Committee which 
sat two years ago was of opinion that 
the Act of 1845 was of too restrictive a 
character, and recommended various 
amendments to be made in it. Now, as 
regards the commons in agricultural dis- 
tricfs, the Government were of opinion 
that no obstacle should be placed in the 
way of their inclosure; but that when 
they were inclosed the interests of the 
public and the labouring pour should 
be regarded in a more liberal spirit than 
heretofore. It was found very difficult, 
however, to lay down any general rule 
with regard to recreation grounds and 
allotments. The rules in the existing 
Acthad, to a certain extent, failed already; 
and it was extremely difficult to frame . 
any rule which would not be unequal and 
arbitrary. It was thought better, there- 
fore, to require that a certain proportion 
should be allotted in all cases. By the 
present Bill he Jropened to enact that 
one-tenth should be appropriated, ac- 
cording to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, either to public recreation or as 
allotments for the labouring poor. Last 
Session, however, he found that con- 
siderable opposition was raised to this 
proposal on the ground that, if in some 
parts of Wales, where the commons 
consisted mainly of mountain lands 
which were not generally appropriate 
for allotments, as much as one-tenth 
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were required to be thus appropristed, 
all inclosures would be practically put 
an end to. In the present Bill, there- 
fore, he proposed to make this restric- 
tion—that the amount so allotted should 
in no case exceed 50 acres. With re- 

ard to the quantity of land likely to 
tel subject to inclosure or to be 
converted into allotments, no certain 
data were procurable; but from estimates 
made in 1845 it appeared that about 
8,000,000 acres of land in this country 
were unenclosed and subject to common 
rights. Since then about 500,000 acres 
have been inclosed—that would leave 
about 7,500,000 acres at the present 
time; but it should be borne in mind 
that a considerable proportion of this was 
situate in the mountainous districts of 
Wales, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 
Still there was in the cultivated districts 
a considerable quantity of land which 
might be enclosed. The estimate was 
that from 25 to 30 per cent of the land 
in the mountainous districts was unin- 
closed, and about 11 per cent in the 
cultivated districts. en those lands 
were in the vicinity of large towns there 
was a general feeling that it was desir- 
able to leave them open instead of sub- 
jecting them to inclosure and cultivation. 


Consequently, the Bill of last year pro- 
vided that where it was proposed to in- 
close commons in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, the Inclosure Commissioners 
should not act except with the consent of 
thelocal authorities. Atthe same time, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 


Hants (Mr. Oowper-Temple) brought in 
a Bill to extend the operation of the 
Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866 to 
the commons in the neighbourhood of 
all large towns, to prohibit the Commis- 
sioners from entertaining any proposal 
for the inclosure of lands within a cer- 
tain distance from large towns, to pro- 
vide for their better management, and 
for the prevention of nuisances upon 
them. at measure passed the second 
reading by a considerable majority, and 
most of its provisions were incorporated 
in the Bill which he now asked for leave 
to introduce. The chief objection to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill was 
that it had reference not merely to com- 
mons in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, but also to commons of which 
ony. # very small portion might be 
withi 

of these might be found in the large 
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limits within which it was proposed by 
the Bill that inclosures should not be 
made were one mile from the centre of 
a town of 5,000 inhabitants up to five 
miles from a town of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. There would be no invasion of 
rights already possessed, but simply a 
restriction of the facilities for inclosure 
which had been granted by Parliament 
in the belief that inclosure was to the 
interest of the public. Now that Par- 
liament had come to an opposite conclu- 
sion, it would simply withdraw the 
facilities it had granted, and would 
direct the Commissioners not to enter- 
tain applications for inclosure within 
those limits. With regard to commons 
near large towns, means were taken to 
provide for their improvement and the 
abatement of nuisances. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he was 
sorry the Government had not gone more 
boldly to the task. Any restrictions to 
be placed on the facilities for inclosure 
recklessly granted by Parliament in by- 

one years would be welcomed, for those 
acilities were given not for the protec- 
tion of existing rights, but for the ac- 
quiring of new ones at the expense of 
the public. The process of inclosure 
was one which, sooner or later, must 
come to an end; it was one in which 
generations to come were interested, but 
in which they would find they had novoice. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, although there might have been in- 
stances in which the public had suffered 
by inclosure it should beremembered that 
it was very desirable that waste land 
should be brought under cultivation. 
The bringing wild and common land into 
agriculture was of advantage equally to 
the labourer to whom it gave employ- 
ment, and to the public who derived an 
increased amount of food. The distinction 
in this measure between rural and sub- 
urban commons made it an improvement 
upon the Bills of the last two Sessions. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, it could easily 
be proved that reckless inclosure was 
one cause of the unsatisfactory condition 
of our rural population. Up to this Ses- 
sion successive Governments had treated 
the subject with contempt, and any effort 
to prevent the passing of Inclosure Bills 
was regarded almost as unparliamentary. 
Two years ago, when it was proposed to 
enclose 6,900 acres, only six were re- 


common known as Cannock Chase. The, served for the poor; and yet it was 
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necessary to resort to all forms of Par- 
liamentary procedure to impede the pro- 
gress of such a Bill, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that it was prevented 
from passing into law. The hon. Mem- 
ber in charge of this Bill would certainly 
do as much for the poor and the public 
as his Colleagues would permit him to 
do. In some cases the allotment for the 
poor ought to be more than a tenth, and 
therefore, after the passing of the Bill, 
watchfulness would still be required to 
seo that the public did not suffer 
through the adoption of an arbitrary line. 

Mr. MACFIE said, that six miles 
from Birkenhead there was a hill which 
commanded a fine view of the estuaries 
of the Mersey and the Dee, and from 
which the Isle of Man could be seen; 
this hill had been inclosed because the 
local inquiry was confined to the spot, 
whereas those who suffered by the in- 
closure were the people living within a 
radius of half-a-dozen miles. Nor had 


care been taken to preserve the path- 
ways that were open for Saturday after- 
noon walks. 

Mr. WHITWELL pointed out that 
great care ought to be taken to preserve 
footpaths an 


rights of way over the 
mountainous districts of Wales and the 
North of England, or great loss and 
inconvenience might arise to the inhabi- 
tants, and hon. Members might find 
their autumnal enjoymentinterfered with. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the Bill 
provided for the cases just named, and 
greatly increased the powers of the Com- 
missioners in respect of roads and foot- 
paths across places proposed to be 
enclosed. Power was also given to allow 
anyone who wished to do so to leave 
his allotment open to the public. In no 
case would the allotment for the recrea- 
tion of the poor exceed 50 acres. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Inclosures of 
Commons, and to provide for the management of 
Commons situate near Towns, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Soaw Lerrvre and Mr, Secre- 
tary Brucz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


Sranping OrpEers—Select Committee 
nominated. 


SELEcTION—Committee nominated. 


COUNTY PROPERTY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Storrorp Sacxvituz, Bill 
to provide for the vesting of County Property in 
the Clerk of the Peace for the county, ordered | 


Mr. Fawcett 
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to be brought in by Mr. Sroprorp Sacxvizzz, 
Mr. Hunt, and Lord Henuey. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 


COUNTY COURTS (JURISDICTION AND 
PROCEDURE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Norwoop, Bill to extend 
the jurisdiction and amend the procedure of the 
County Courts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Norwoop and Mr. Wuitwetu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


GAME LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Harpoastiz, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Game, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Harpcastiz, Mr. Leatuam, and Mr, 
STRAIGHT. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


PRINCESS LOUISE ANNUITY BILL. 
MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY. 


Resolution reported, and agreed to: —Bill or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. 
Guapstong, and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Seven o’clock. 


ae oe 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 15th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Bruits — Ordered — First 
Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue Act 
(1870) Extension * [33] ; Registration of Deeds, 
Wills, &c. (Middlesex) * [36]; Private Chapels * 
[87]; Public Prosecutors * [35]; Juries Act 
(1870) Amendment * [34]. 

First Reading—Habitual Drunkards * [38]. 

Second Reading — Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister [2]. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL—[Bux 2.] 
(Mr. Thomas Chambers, Mr. Morley.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. T. Chambers.) 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Bill be read a second 
time upon this day six months, said, 
that, considering the frequent discussions 
which had taken place on the subject, 
and that every argument on either side 
of the question had been exhausted, he 
should not deem himself justified in de- 
taining the House more than one or two 
minutes. He regretted that some hon. 
Gentleman who had taken a more pro- 
minent part in their discussions on this 
question had not given Notice of an 
Amendment to the Motion of the hon. and 
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learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. T. 
Chambers). Feeling, however, strongly 
on the subject, and knowing that a great 
many hon. Members concurred in opinion 
with him, that a measure of this great 
importance should not be allowed to pass 
sub silentio, he no longer hesitated to 
place upon the Paper his Notice of 
Amendment. Having given this brief 
explanation, he felt that he should be 
studying the feelings of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House by simply 
moving the rejection of the measure. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the epd of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Tbbetson.) 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that though he did not intend to 
take part in the discussion on this ques- 
tion, he considered that it would be not 
acting respectfully either to the sup- 
porters or opponents of the measure if 
the House were to come suddenly and 
unpreparedly to a division upon it. In- 


asmuch as an important meeting was 
announced for to-morrow on the sub- 
ject, he was in hopes that the hon. 


Baronet would have been induced to 
take the wiser and more respectful course 
of deferring his opposition to the Bill, 
until, at all events, the result of such 
meeting was ascertained. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the hasty opposition of 
the hon. Baronet, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) was still not without hopes 
that, considering the frequent decisions 
of that House upon the question and 
its present aspect, those hon. Gentle- 
men who had hitherto opposed this re- 
laxation of a vexatious restriction would 
come to the conclusion that they had 
fought long enough against a relaxation 
which had over and over again been 
carried in that House, and which had 
been carried by a larger majority than 
ever in a Parliament elected by house- 
hold suffrage. Every argument for and 
against the Bill had frequently been 
adduced ; but when he considered that 
the question was looked upon with great 
interest by a large body of hon. Mem- 
bers and a very large party in the coun- 
try, he could not but feel that it would 
be wrong that the second reading of 
the Bill should be taken without even 
the slightest discussion. No doubt it 
was @ very serious thing to alter the 
marriage laws of thecountry. Hecould 
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pa aagreriete and understand the 
eeling of those who urged that view ; 
but the proposition before the House 
was not a hasty, sudden, or ill-consi- 
dered alteration of those laws, but an 
alteration which had frequently been 
pressed upon their attention, which had 
the support of a very large number both 
of clergy and laity, and which was re- 
garded with great anxiety by a consider- 
able portion of the community. The 
Bill was not likely to be a subject for 
popular agitation. The sufferers under 
the present system were not so nume- 
rous or so influential as to command a 
popular agitation, and that which, under 
other circumstances, would have been 
deemed tyrannous, might still longer be 
endured without that agitation to which 
he had alluded. Thatthere should have 
been wrong done to even one person in 
this country was, however, a subject 
worthy of the consideration of the House; 
but in this case wrong had been done 
to a large number of persons. Here 
were certain marriages, the contractors 
of which were received in society, and 
were not considered in any respect as 
having done anything unlawful, although 
they might be considered by certain 
religious communities to have offended 
against the laws of those communities. 
The question was whether, because a 
man did that which was legal in many 
other counties, and which was regarded 
as no offence against the social law of 
his country, there should remain upon 
the statute book a law which inflicted 
upon him as cruel a punishment as could 
be inflicted. He himself knew of indi- 
viduals having gone abroad to other 
countries where these marriages .were 
allowed to be contracted, and having 
contracted them in the belief that they 
would be held legal in this country. 
They were persons of good station in 
life, and above any suspicion of immo- 
rality; and although they had taken 
every precaution to fulfil the law by a 
decision given in the Courts of Law a 
few years ago, their issue had been bas- 
tardized and the marriage declared null. 
The burden did not rest upon persons 
in the upper and middle classes of so- 
ciety. Although he objected to the use 
of cant phrases in that House, yet it 
could not be denied that this was a 
‘‘ poor man’s question,’”’ and one which, 
as such, ought to be dealt with carefully 
and tenderly. He had been told that 
the women of England were against the 
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granting of this relaxation of the law of 
marriage, and no doubt where the in- 
fluence of persons in Holy Orders had 
been ronght to bear the feeling of the 
female population was against it. He 
did not believe, however, that the women 
were at all so unanimously opposed to 
the Bill as was generally imagined. It 
had been urged that if these marriages 
were allowed the unmarried sister of 
the wife would be placed at a great 
disadvantage, and under circumstances 
of suspicion, and that, in fact, she would 
not be asked to stay in the house of her 
married sister because there would be a 
suspicion around her, and that jealousy 
would arise, and the happiness of homes 
be interfered with. That was simply a 
libel upon the women of England. He 
believed that a woman who would be 
jealous of the sister to whom her hus- 

and might be married after her decease 
would be equally jealous of her under 
existing circumstances. He did not be- 
lieve that, in this respect, this alteration 
would make the slightest difference 
among the working classes, where these 
marriages were very frequent. He knew 
it to be the case that in many instances 
the wife on her death-bed asked her hus- 
band to marry her sister, and to take 
that sister as a stepmother to his child- 
ren in preference to any other woman. 
It was not an unnatural conclusion that 
that stepmother would be more inclined 
to love the children than any other 
woman would. He had known many 
curious instances of hardship occurring 
from the existing state of the law. In 
once instance a yeoman, dying, left his 
farm to his three daughters jointly whilst 
unmarried. Two of the sisters married, 
and one of them dying, her husband 
married the third sister, who refused to 
give up the farm when called upon to 
do so, on the ground that although she 
was married the marriage was illegal. 
That, of course, was only one of the many 
ridiculous circumstances created by the 
present law. He looked upon this ques- 
tion as a Churchman, and he believed that 
it was an injury to the Church of Eng- 
land to have this restriction preserved. 
He felt that, living in a country where 
religious freedom was boasted of, the 
Church of England would act harshly 
and ill-advisedly in endeavouring to force 
its restrictions on those who were not 
members of herecommunion. The canon 
laws of the Church were talked of, 
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but if a poor man who was asked by| 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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his wife on her death-bed to take her 
sister after her decease were talked to 
about the canon laws, he would reply 
that there was something far higher, 
and, unless he were shown something 
more valid than a relic of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, he would not be bound by the 
canon law. This relaxation of the law 
had been asked for by many thousands 
of the people, and it had been pressed 
upon the attention of the Legislature 
over and over again. He did not say 
that there might not be other restric- 
tions which might be removed; but this 
was a great grievance, and minor griev- 
ances would not be prevented from being 
brought forward by refusing to redress 
that which was an undeniable grievance. 
By granting this relaxation the House 
would be granting a great boon to the 
country. It was a question of civil and 
religious liberty which was deeply in- 
fringed by imposing upon the people of 
England a restriction which was not 
justified by common sense, by reason, or 

y the will of the people, whilst it was 
not imposed by other countries, and was 
contrary to the convictions of many of 
the clergy and laity and against the 
unanimous feeling of all the Noncon- 
formist bodies in the country. He would 
not touch upon the religious part of the 
question, for whatever opinions a man 
might hold on religious subjects he had 
no right to force them down the throats 
of other people. The Church of Eng- 
land existed by the good-will of the 
people, and that good-will would not be 
strengthened by the continuance of this 
restriction. It was a significant fact 
that it was by the votes of the Bishops 
that the Bill had previously been pre- 
vented from becoming law. The whole 
subject had been frequently argued, and 
the arguments appeared to be so over- 
whelming in favour of the Bill that he 
thought the House would sincerely and 
heartily vote for it. 

Mr. MONK said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of prolonging any debate 
upon this well-worn subject. He had 

eat doubts whether the hon. Member 
or West Essex (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) had adopted a wise and judi- 
cious course in moving the Amendment. 
The House having on several occasions, 
by large majorities, expressed its deter- 
mination that this Bill should become 
law, he (Mr. Monk), for ono, thought 
that any further opposition in that 
House was both useless and injudicious. 
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Whilst saying that, he might observe 
that his ‘sentiments upon the question 
had undergone no change. He believed, 
in unison with many hon. Members, 
that the removal of the restrictions asked 
for would tend to sap the foundations of 
society, and interrupt the social inter- 
course which now so happily existed in 
the most intimate family relations. He 
could not, however, shut his eyes to 
the fact that the measure was largely 
demanded out-of-doors. He had on 
different occasions strenuously opposed 
the Bill; but he had done so fairly, and 
on Motions for Adjournment he had 
generally voted with the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
T. Chambers). The time had now come 
when it ought no longer to be opposed 
in the House of Commons, and if 
the battle was to be fought at all, as 
he hoped it would be, it should be in 
“ antther place.” He, however, appealed 
to the Government to bring in a far more 
comprehensive Bill than that before the 
House ; one embracing the whole law of 
marriage, so as to touch more than one 
degree of affinity, in accordance with 
the Report of the Royal Commission to 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) drew 
attention as long ago as 1869, and at 
that time elicited a promise from the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment that the Report should receive the 
attention of the Government with the 
view to legislation at an early period. 
He was not surprised at the omission 
of the subject from the Royal Speech at 
the commencement of the Session of 
1870, seeing the business it was pro- 
posed to dispose of; but he was sur- 
prised to find it was not mentioned in 
the Speech delivered at the commence- 
ment of the present Session. The mea- 
sure under consideration was exceptional, 
whereas the Royal Commissioners recom- 
mended uniformity; and he earnestly 
urged the Government to use their influ- 
ence to set this measure aside, and to 
pledge themselves to introduce a com- 
prehensive measure on an early day to 
establish a general law of marriage for 
the three kingdoms. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said, it was not 
his intention to ask the House to listen 
to any lengthened remarks, because he 
agreed that the subject had been pretty 
well exhausted in the two last Sessions ; 
but he wished to remove what he be- 
lieved to be a misapprehension as to the 
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state of feeling in Scotland on the 
question. There was a general impres- 
sion in and out of the House that the 
Scotch people entertained a feeling of 
great repugnance to the change, and 
were entirely opposed to the Bill; and 
so strong was that feeling that Notices 
had been put on the Paper, on previous 
occasions, of Amendments to exce 

Scotland from the operation of the 
measure. Now, he believed that that 
was an entirely mistaken notion. There 
was no doubt—and he allowed that 
at once—that many years ago there 
was a strong feeling of opposition to 
this reform of the law in Scotland, 
but every year that feeling had be- 
come weaker and weaker, and now it 
was confined—so far as he could make 
out—to ecclesiastical circles; and when 
they went beyond the atmosphere of 
Kirk Sessions and Presbyteriesthere was 
a general feeling—he did not say enthu- 
siastic desire—on the part of the people 
of Scotland to accept that change. Of 
course that was not very easy to prove 
or disprove; but he would produce two 
facts to substantiate the statement he 
had made. His first was that there were 
several Members of Parliament who had 
supported the Bill consistently during 
the last two Sessions, and since doing so 
they had visited their constituencies, and 
he had not heard that there was any 
whisper against their conduct in connec- 
tion with the matter. He himself was 
certainly not taken to task for it, and, so 
far as he could gather from the news- 
paper reports, neither were any of the 
others. Another fact was this—he had 
taken the trouble of going over the 
Petitions presented to that House with 
regard to the Bill. He did not mean 
the Petitions presented in favour of 
it, for they knew how such Petitions 
were sometimes got up, and he did not 
regard them as a very certain index 
of public opinion; but taking the Pe- 
titions presented against the Bill, he 
found that in 1869 there were 209— 
of which no fewer than 118 came from 
Scotland. Now, that was rather a 
startling fact; but when he came to 
analyse those Petitions, it appeared that 
no less than 116 out of the 118 came 
from Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, 
General Assemblies, and other bodies of 
that kind, and there were only two Peti- 
tions which represented the general feel- 
ing of the people of Scotland. One of 
those Petitions came from Irvine, with . 
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52 signatures, and the other under the 
somewhat pretentious title of ‘‘ the Pe- 
tition of Noblemen and others of Scot- 
land,” was signed by 115. Last year he 
found the total number of Petitions 
against the Bill was 56, of which 53 
came from Scotland, and 49 out of 
these were from Kirk Sessions, Presby- 
teries, and so forth. Another came from 
a small parish, and had only 22 signa- 
tures. There was another from the 
Scottish Branch of the Marriage Law 
Defence Association. Then there was 
one from Rothesay, and another from 
the Town Council of Edinburgh. The 
Petition from the city of Edinburgh 
rather surprised him, but any conclusion 
founded upon that Petition might be 
modified when he said there was a 
counter-Petition sent from the numerical 
majority of the Town Council stating 
that the former Petition was smuggled 
through when there was only a small 
attendance. There was this further 
somewhat significant fact, that, out of a 
total of 171 Petitions from Scotland, 165 of 
which were ecclesiastical Petitions, 103 
came from the Free Church of Scotland. 
He did not disparage the authority of 
those bodies, and did not wish to under- 
value the weight of their influence in 
Scotland, or say one word against their 
raising their voice on any subject they 
thought fit; but the view they took of 
such a question—without speaking dis- 
respectfully — was somewhat narrow, 
technical, and professional, and this was 
not the political view. The Scriptural 
argument was pretty generally given 
up, and it must be remembered they 
were not there as the governing body 
of a religious community, laying down 
rules for the guidance and discipline of its 
members, but as a civil Legislature, de- 
termining what was best and most 
expedient for society and for the State. 
That made all the difference. It would 
still be in the power of those bodies to 
restrain their followers from contracting 
those marriages, even should the Bill be 
passed; but he hoped the House would 
cease to interfere with the liberty of any 
man or woman to contract what mar- 
riage they pleased so long as they did 
nothing to disturb society. For those 
reasons, and acting as he believed con- 
sistently with his position as a Scotch 
Member, he should feel it his duty to 
support the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 


Mr, Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ORR EWING said, had it not 
been for the remarks that had just 
fallen from the hon. Member for the 
Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell), he 
should have given a silent vote against 
the Bill; but, as it was, he must trouble 
the House with one or two observations. 
He was very much afraid that since that 
hon. Gentleman had ceased to live north 
of the Tweed he had lost some of those 
good Scotch opinions which he used to 
entertain in his youth. He was afraid, 
also, that he was rather ignorant of the 
real state of feeling among his country- 
men upon the question. He ventured 
to call the attention of the House to one 
fact in vindication of his contradiction of 
the assertion the hon. Gentleman had 
made with reference to the feeling of the 
Scotch people. They all knew that the 
people of Scotland were divided in re- 
ligious matters into several sects ; but 
they knew also that by far the greater 
portion were Presbyterians, belonging 
either to the Church of Scotland or to 
the Free Church of Scotland; and that 
they might be said truly to represent 
the feeling of the Scotch people. They 
had found that Petitions had been numer- 
ously and unanimously passed in the Ge- 
neral Assemblies of both those Churches 
over and over again. The hon. Member 
for the Stirling Burghs had referred to 
the Petitions from Scotland, which con- 
stituted by far the larger number of Pe- 
titions that had been sent in against the 
Bill, as being of no significance, because 
they had been agreed to by Kirk Ses- 
sions and Presbyteries. He would, on 
the other hand, remind the House of 
what was the constitution of those bodies. 
It ought to be remembered that the Kirk 
Sessions were composed almost entirely 
of laymen. In every Kirk Session there 
were 12 laymen to one clergyman; and 
he thought that a stronger proof of the 
feeling of Scotchmen on the question 
could not be given than the fact that those 
Kirk Sessions had petitioned against the 
Bill. The real fact was that the people 
of Scotland trusted to those matters 
being looked after by the Kirk Sessions 
and the Presbyteries. Consequently, 
upon this question they had been satis- 
fied by having those Petitions presented 
by those bodies, knowing very well that 
they fully represented the feeling of Scot- 
land generally. He had merely said 
that for the purpose of contradicting the 
statement made by his hon. Friend—a 
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statement which he considered to be 
totally at variance with the real facts 
of the case as regarded the Bill. 

Coronet § S said, he had hitherto 
abstained from speaking on the subject. 
His objection to the Bill was not based 
on religious but on social grounds, 
because during a long life he had had 
unfortunate opportunities of seeing the 
results of such a law as that which was 
now proposed to be sanctioned. He 
could confirm the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, that 
the Kirk Sessions of Scotland were not 
absolutely ecclesiastical, but were com- 
posed of leaders from the people, and 
nine-tenths of them were laymen. 
Therefore, those 165 Petitions were the 
expression of the people, and not merely 
of the clergy. The clergy were not the 
majority in any Church, whether Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, or Free. The people 
of Scotland generally were opposed to 
the Bill, and therefore he should not 
support it. 

Rr. MORLEY said, that all the sup- 
porters of the Bill claimed was freedom 
for those who believed that marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister was not 
repugnant to religion or morality. In 
thousands of cases it was the most na- 
tural marriage a man could contract. 
He was quite in a condition to say, from 
his knowledge of the working classes, 
that in consequence of the restriction 
imposed by the existing law, concu- 
binage was extending amongst them, 
and that they were losing their regard 
for the sacredness of the law of mar- 
riage. Some mode of settling the ques- 
tion should be discovered, for the pre- 
sent law led to bad results. The eccle- 
siastical authorities had given up the 
Bible argument against the proposed 
change. A large number of Bishops, 
the clergy of the Established Church, 
the Roman hierarchy, and the Jewish 
Rabbis had given expression to their 
conviction that these marriages were 
not contrary to the law of God, and 
it was a fact that they were sanctioned 
in every country in the world except 
Great Britain and two or three of the 
Colonies. The House of Commons 
had repeatedly passed the Bill, and he 
trusted it would now give its usual im- 
primatur in favour of an alteration of 
the law. He should, at all events, join 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
sending the Bill to “‘ another place,” in 
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the i that it would at last receive 
there the only treatment it ought to 
receive. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS stated that, 
having withdrawn the Bill in 1869 late 
in July, he had introduced it again in 
1870, and at the earnest request of the 
Opposition he had postponed the second 
reading until after Easter to allow of 
full discussion. At the close of that full 
discussion a large majority, for the for- 
tieth time, sanctioned the provisions of 
the Bill. This year he had introduced 
the measure at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and, fortunately, for those who 
desired discussion he had secured the 
first place on the first Wednesday of the 
Session for the second reading. Think- 
ing it unnecessary to weary the House 
with arguments which had been repeated 
until there were none to reply to them, 
he had simply moved the second reading ; 
but surely something more was expected 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), who had succeded to the post 
assumed by a long line of hon. Mem- 
bers, beginning with Mr. Goulburn and 
Sir Robert Inglis, and coming down to 
the representatives of Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. §. 
Walpole). His predecessors had thought 
it due to the House to offer some rea- 
sons for the opposition they made; but 
the hon. Baronet thought it becoming to 
move the rejection of the Bill in half-a- 
dozen sentences. Of course, the hon. 
Baronet hoped to snatch a division that 
would have enabled an aristocratic as- 
sembly at Willis’s Rooms to-morrow, 
presided over by the young heir to an 
old dukedom, to flatter themselves and 
blind the public by an apparent shifting of 
opinion in the House of Commons. Ac- 
cordingly, the hon. Baronet had refrained 
from delivering the speech he had taken 
weeks to prepare, in the hopes of pro- 
curing a reduced majority at half-past 
12. But he could assure the hon. Ba- 
ronet that a trick never answered but 
for a short time; and he had no doubt 
that, notwithstanding the self-denial of 
the hon. Baronet in keeping his speech 
in his pocket, the speakers at Willis’s 
Rooms would not be able to grow elo- 
quent on a reduced majority, a vacil- 
lating House of Commons, and a change 
in public opinion. It was difficult to 
speak in support of a measure against 
which no arguments had been urged ; 
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have the notes of his speech he pro- 
mised to answer every argument con- 
tainedinthem. The religious argument 
was wholly abandoned, and, indeed, he 
could not understand how it could have 
ever been brought forward after the 
passing of the Act of 1835. The social 
argument against it had also been 
abandoned. What Parliamentary pre- 
cedent was there for such pertinacious 
opposition to the measure? [A laugh. ] 
The hon. Baronet laughed; but there 
was no argument in a laugh, and not 
much courtesy in a laugh. For 20 years 
the House had passed this Bill; more 
than 40 divisions had been taken upon 
it, and five times it had gone up to the 
House of Lords. Surely this was a les- 
son to the House of Commons not to do 
in haste that which they might after- 
wards desire to undo. The Act of 1835 
was a fraud upon the House, and it was 
only passed on the understanding that 
the mischief would be remedied early in 
the ensuing Session. That had never 
been done, and it was a lesson to the 
House never again to assent to a Bill to 
be remedied in the following Session, if, 
as experience showed them, it required 
36 years to achieve that object. Every 
conceivable form of opposition had been 
adopted in that House to defeat the Bill, 
but hitherto without success, and he 
hoped the one adopted on that occasion 
would fail also. As regarded the argu- 
ment that the law should not be made 
to differ in different parts of the Empire, 
he might remark that in some Colonies 
such marriages were allowed, in others 
void, and in others again voidable, 
while in several where they were not 
legal they would have been made so but 
for the Home Government, which inter- 
posed in order to prevent. confusion in 
such matters. Five times over the Le- 
gislature of South Australia had sought 
Imperial sanction for the change in the 
law now proposed. In Western Austra- 
lia and Canada the feeling was the same. 
The question affected the whole Empire, 
and he (Mr. T. Chambers) desired the 
establishment of uniformity in the law, 
which could only be secured by making 
the change which he proposed. In fa- 
vour of that change there was, even in 
the House of Lords, an absolute majority 
of the hereditary Peers, and the whole 
kingdom was now waiting for the plea- 
sure of four Bishops, who must stand 
entirely on the social objection, in which 
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they were opposed by parochial clergy- 


men of the greatest experience. From 
the time of Bishop Jewell down to the 
present day this question had been 
fought and argued out, and everything 
showed that the House of Commons was 
in the right. Moreover, he had a dee 
conviction that public feeling in Scotland 
was growing in favour of the Bill. On 
these grounds he contended that the Bill 
ought without delay to pass into law. 
Mr. HINDE PALMER, in supporting 
the Motion, said, that was a subject on 
which there existed, no doubt, throughout 
the country a great diversity of opinion. 
His own conviction was that an over- 
whelming majority of the thinking por- 
tion of the community were in favour of 
that Bill, although that was no reason 
why those who were conscientiously op- 
posed to it should be reproached for 
seeking on all legitimate occasions, if 
they chose, to have their views confirmed 
by the House. Uniformity was most 
desirable in the marriage law, and he 
trusted that before long the Governnient, 
acting on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the subject, would bring in 
some measure for placing all the mar- 
riage law of this country upon one clear, 
definite, and certain basis. In any such 
measure he thought it would be well to 
incorporate the present Bill. He saw 
the prospect of ‘‘the religious difficulty” 
cropping up before them on various 
occasions; but it was satisfactory at least 
to feel that that difficulty had been got 
rid of in connection with that discussion. 
With regard to the moral and social 
aspects of the question—and these were 
the only grounds upon which the Bill 
was now opposed—he had the strongest 
conviction that the moral and social con- 
siderations were on the side of his hon. 
and learned Friend. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that the restriction 
now sought to be removed affected the 
better-off classes of society merely ; it had 
a most pernicious operation on the work- 
ing classes, and it was mainly on their 
account that he supported its removal. 
Our richer countrymen desirous of marry- 
ing their deceased wives’ sisters could 
easily go toparts of Germany, where such 
marriages were perfectly legal, and satisfy 
their own consciences by having them 
duly solemnized ; but poor men could not 
afford to go abroad for such a purpose, 
and, therefore, if they wished to contract 
a marriage of that kind, they were obliged 
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to go on living in a state which our law 
stamped as concubinage. In this sense, 
therefore, the existing law operated un- 
fairly as between class and class. It 
was urged that if they passed that Bill 
they would alter the whole social habits 
of families, and no wife’s unmarried 
sister could live in free and familiar 
intercourse under the same roof with the 
husband and wife. That supposed effect 
of the measure was, he thought, enor- 
mously exaggerated; and the same ob- 
jection might logically be pushed almost 
to the length of saying that they could 
have no unmarried young lady whatever 
living on familiar terms in the same 
house with a husband and wife. The 
objection was one of a conventional and 
overstrained character, and founded on 
the feelings of classes of society that 
were much more sensitive on such points 
than the working population generally. 
He maintained that the social and moral 
evils arising from the present state of 
the law far outweighed any likely to be 
created by the proposed change; and on 
every ground of policy, justice, domestic 
happiness and virtue he hoped the House 
would re-affirm the principle of that Bill. 
He fully admitted the right of the oppo- 
nents of the measure to challenge the 
decision of the House upon it; but it was 
neither fair nor decent on so important 
a matter that a division should be taken 
in any way by surprise. 

Mr. D said, that he did not 
suppose there had been any intention 
to take the House by surprise. Accord- 
ing to the view entertained by cer- 
tain hon. Gentlemen who had strong 
conscientious objections, they felt it to 
be their duty to take the sense of the 
House, in order to put upon record their 
dissent from the principle of the Bill; 
but undoubtedly had the hon. Member’s 
Motion been put to the Chair at once, 
the result at so early a period of the 
day, when the House was thin, might 
have encouraged tliose who objected to 
the Bill, in ‘another place,” to mis- 
understand the true feeling of the House 
in reference to the question. While 
admitting that the opponents of the 
measure had a perfect right to take a 
division at this stage without further 
discussion, he, and hon. Members in 
favour of the Bill, were, by the very 
silence of its opponents, entitled to 
say that the subject had now been 
thoroughly exhausted; and if proof 
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were demanded of this fact, he had 
only to remind the House that, until 
the arrival of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. G. Hardy), who at that moment 
had become visible to his eyes, the front 
Opposition Bench was vacant. He 
would only add that if, as he supposed 
to be the case, it now appeared to be 
the feeling of hon. Members opposing 
the measure that this question must 
soon be finally settled by legalizing these 
marriages, it would be cruel to keep the 
question open longer, and to bastardize 
many children year after year. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 125; Noes 
84: Majority 41. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE AOCT 
(1870) EXTENSION BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Heron, Bill to extend to 
Treland Clause Six in ‘‘ The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1870,” and to enable farmers in 
Ireland to germinate grain to be consumed by 
animals, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hzron 
and Mr. Pm. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS, WILLS, &c. 
(MIDDLESEX) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Gzorez Gregory, Bill for 
discontinuing the Registration of Deeds, Wills, 
and other matters affecting Land in the county of 
Middlesex, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Grorez Grecory, Mr. Cupirt, Mr. Hinps Pat- 
mzR, and Mr. Goupney. 

Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [Bill 36.] 


PRIVATE CHAPELS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Satz, Bill to amend and 
define the Law relating to Private Chapels, and 
to Chapels belonging to Colleges, Schools, Hos- 
pitals, Asylums, and other public institutions, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Satur, Mr. Diuse 
paLE, and Mr. -Morrison. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Russet Gurvey, Bill for 
the appointment of a Public Prosecutor, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Russzxz Guryey, Mr, 
Eyxyn, Mr, Vernon Harcourt, and Mr, Raru- 


BONE. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 
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JURIES ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. | 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill to 
repeal Section Twenty-two of “The Juries Act, 
1870,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. ATToRNEY 
Gxnerat and Mr. Sonicitor GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th February, 1871. 


BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Viscount HALIFAX: Before my 
noble Friend (the Duke of Somerset) 
rises to propose a Committee of Inquiry 
into the Board of Admiralty I must 
make an appeal to him as to the course 
he is about to pursue, and I trust your 
Lordships will agree that I have very 
good grounds for doing so. The noble 
Duke intends to propose ‘‘an inquiry 
into the present state of the Board with 
reference to recent changes in its consti- 
tution, and the practical working of the 
Department.’”’ Now, with all respect to 
the noble Duke, I submit that the present 
is not a fitting time for such a Motion. 
I am far indeed from saying that, under 
ordinary circumstances, such a subject 
would not very properly engage your 
Lordships’ attention ; but at the present 
moment, in the absence of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, neither I nor 
my noble Friend near me (the Earl of 
Camperdown), who is more conversant 
with the matter, feel that we possess 
sufficient knowledge of the opinions and 
views of the head of the Department to 
be able properly to discuss the question. 
It seems to me, too, that it is not an un- 
reasonable request for us to make, that 
we should not be asked to consent to the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the Department of our absent 
Colleague, seeing that owing to illness 
he cannot be communicated with. If 
Mr. Childers had the opportunity of 
communicating his views to us, he might 
have furnished = with unanswerable 
reasons against the proposed inquiry, 
and during his sbanees ‘fied illness 44 
would hardly be reasonable to ask us to 
agree to the Committee. Your Lordships 
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may have seen, from correspondence 
which appeared in Zhe Times this morn- 
ing, that personal differences exist in the 
Admiralty as to questions of fact. There, 
again, though we have some information 
on the subject, the First Lord alone 
es the full and complete know- 
edge which would enable us, after com- 
municating with him, to state his views 
or discuss the matter. I hope, therefore, 
the noble Duke will postpone his Motion. 
I do not think he will make any very 
great sacrifice in doing so. We have 
every reason to hope and expect that 
Mr. Childers will be at home in the 
course of next week—so that I do not 
ask for any long postponement. I may 
as well take the opportunity of stating 
exactly how the case stands with regard 
to Mr. Childers, because it is undeniable 
—and my Colleagues undoubtedly feel as 
much as any noble Lords opposite—thatit 
is most unsatisfactory for the head of one 
of the great Departments of the State to 
be absent at the opening of the Session. 
I hope, however, that when I have stated 
the circumstances your Lordships will 
not think this position of affairs so un- 
reasonable as might at first sight appear. 
Mr. Childers had a very severe illness in 
the course of last spring, but was able 
to resume his place in the House before 
the close of the Session. I believe that 
during the summer he had entirely re- 
covered. But in the course of the autumn 
the catastrophe which shocked everybody 
in the country occurred. Painful as 
the sudden loss of the Captain was to 
all of us, it was still more painful to 
Mr. Childers as the head of the Depart- 
ment which sent the ship to sea, and still 
more from the personal loss he sus- 
tained by the death of his son, who had 
joined the ship a very short time before. 
This calamity bore very heavily on him. 
In the autumn he went through a great 
deal of work, the pressure of which, 
added to the depression of mind and 
body he was labouring under, had such 
an effect upon him that early in January, 
thinking he would be unable to be in his 
place at the opening of Parliament, he 
sent in his resignation to Mr. Gladstone. 
But Mr. Gladstone was unwilling to lose 
the services of one whom he regarded 
as a most valuable public servant, and 
after some communication with his me- 
dical advisers it was arranged that Mr. 
Childers should go away and be entirely 
relieved from business for about a mouth ; 
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at the expiration of which time it was 
hoped that he would be able to resume 
his duties, and, at all events, able to de- 
cide with more satisfaction to himself 
and his Colleagues whether it was pos- 
sible for him to goon or not. That is 
exactly the state of the case. I do not 
believe the public service has suffered 
in the slightest degree from the tem- 
porary absence of Mr. Childers—an ab- 
sence not altogether unprecedented on 
the part of the head of a Department, 
for there was one of longer duration a 
very few yearsago. Before Mr. Childers 
left he prepared the Estimates, and gave 
directions for their completion. ‘They 
were submitted to the Cabinet and ap- 
proved early in December, and my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Camperdown) and 
his Colleagues had no difficulty in work- 
ing them out, and making such altera- 
tions as the latest information rendered 
necessary. The Estimates, I may add, 
will be laid on the Table of the House of 
Commons earlier in the Session than 
was ever the case in the noble Duke’s 
time or in mine. If when Mr. Childers 
comes home he thinks it impossible to 
resume his official duties, I am convinced 
that no man in the country would be 
more unwilling to trench on the indul- 
gence of Parliament and the public than 
he would. He would in that case insist 
on his resignation being accepted. I 
hope your Lordships will agree with me, 
after this explanation, that the delay I 
ask for is not unreasonable. Whatever 
political differences may exist as to the 
value of Mr. Childers’s labours, every- 
one will admit that he has been a hard- 
working public servant, and it is no ex- 
traordinary act of grace to give him a 
month’s absence and rest, in the hope 
that it may lead to the recovery of his 
health. The noble Duke, I trust, will 
not refuse me the short respite, so to 
speak, that I ask for, until either Mr. 
Childers is personally in his place again, 
or we have at least been able to obtain 
from him that full and accurate informa- 
tion, without which discussion on this 
subject can hardly be satisfactory either 
to your Lordships or to the country. 
Tue Duxz or SOMERSET : My Lords, 
I entirely sympathize with the noble 
Viscount in his regret at the illness of 
Mr. Childers ; but when my noble Friend 
goes on to say we are to put off the dis- 
cussion of this subject until either he or 
the noble Earl near him (the Earl of 
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Camperdown) can understand it—that is, 
until Mr. Childers comes home—I cannot 
agree with him. Why am I to wait till 
Mr. Childers comes home? When the 
First Lord of the Admiralty is in his place 
again, my noble Friend may say that the 
House of Commons is the proper place 
for the discussion ; so that the appeal of 
the noble Viscount really means that this 
House is not to discuss the state of the 
Admiralty at all. I therefore feel it my 
duty to disregard his appeal, and to pro- 
ceed with my Motion. If it is urged 
that personal questions should be avoided 
—which is one of the reasons my noble 
Friend has offered for the delay—I ask, 
Who first raised these questions? Who 
first attacked a Colleague, and sent the 
attack to the newspapers without that 
Colleague having the opportunity of 
seeing it? I ask any public man—I 
appeal to noble Lords on both sides who 
have been at the heads of Departments 
—whether the confidence that is so ne- 
cessary to the proper working of the 
public Departments can be maintained 
if the head of a Department is to go 
behind a Colleague’s back, write a report 
condemning him, and send it to the 
newspapers without so much as letting 
him see it? I am urged not to proceed 
with my Motion on the ground that it 
would be so hard on Mr. Childers; but 
other people have feelings as well as he. 
I have old Friends and Colleagues at the 
Admiralty, and if they are attacked un- 
fairly, let nobody suppose that I shall 
not stand by them. [| will now say, first 
of all, what I consider of the first im- 
portance. For six months the defences 
of the countsy have been the general 
theme of discussion. Now, the first line 
of these defences is the Navy, and I 
think I can show you that the adminis- 
tration of the Navy is at present in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. On the 
first night of the Session the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) stated, in answer to a 
noble Lord opposite, that the Admiralty 
would go on under the Board as usual. 
Now, my noble Friend has been engaged 
all over the world; his mind has been 
expatiating from China to Washington ; 
and, finding troubles cropping up in 
every direction, he cannot be expected 
to know what is going on at the Ad- 
miralty. The fact is, the whole system 
is so altered that the Board does not 
exist. I will show you how this has 
come about. An arrangement was made 
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in 1869 by an Order in Council dividing 
the Board into departments. Now, Ido 
not object to departmental divisions—I 
agree with having departments—I think 
it is a good arrangement. There always 
have been such divisions of business at 
the Admiralty. I said, when I was in 
the House of Commons— 

“TI do not care whether you call it a Board or 
not, but a civilian must have naval men round 
him. If he tries to go without their advice, he 
will get into continual difficulties, the public in- 
terest will suffer, and the profession of the Navy 
will be discontented with its management.” 


Whether it is called a Board or heads of 
departments, so long as they meet to 
discuss together with the First Lord all 
important questions, I do not care. Itis 
no matter by what name you call them, 
or whether they discuss in a Board-room 
or in the room of the First Lord ; but it 
is essential that the heads of such de- 
partments as those for the building of 
ships and the fitting-out of vessels should 
meet with the First Lord, and discuss 
with him naval questions, for otherwise, 
as great misfortunes have already arisen, 
so they will again arise from keeping 
the heads of departments entirely se- 
parate. If the First Lord chooses to 
treat all the naval men around him 
as mere clerks, if he gives them their 
directions and sends them away, this 
must create not only great discontent 
but also great inefficiency. I should like 
to know what is the Navy for? Itisfor 
use in time of war, I suppose. Now, 
suppose a war should break out, and 
the First Lord should say—‘‘ I am re- 
sponsible for everything,” I think the 
country would look with- no little sur- 
prise upon any gentleman who, with no 
knowledge of naval affairs, should un- 
dertake to direct great naval opera- 
tions. It would not do, unless he had a 
Naval Council and listened to their re- 
quests. Yet that is the course which 
Mr. Childers seems to have taken—he 
has declared in the House of Commons 
over and over again that he was re- 
sponsible for everything, everybody else 
being responsible to him; he insisted 
that the responsibility to Parliament 
and the country rested entirely on him- 
self. When, however, that catastrophe 
—the loss of the Captain—happened, 
he wrote, as soon as he had recovered 
from the dreadful shock of that ter- 
rible calamity, an elaborate Report to 
show that he was not responsible at 
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all. He laid the responsibility on the 
Controller of the Navy. Now, the Con- 
troller of the Navy had always objected 
to the building of the Captain. As long 
ago as when I was at the Admiralty, 
both he and the Constructor of the Navy 
strongly objected to vessels of that kind 
for sea-going purposes. The Controller 
said they might do ‘for coasting pur- 
poses ; but ‘do not,” he said, ‘go 
and put masts and sails in them with a 
low freeboard, or you will have some 
catastrophe.’ So much impressed was 
I with this that in 1869, before the 
other vessels were going to be built, I 
called attention in this House to the 
matter, and reminded you that the 
Momitor went down head foremost. I 
was told, in reply, that these vessels sat 
the water like a duck; but I remarked 
that they might also go down to the 
bottom like a diver: and I urged that 
before any more of such vessels were 
built we should have a little experience 
from trials of the Captain at sea. I 
was told, in reply, we do not want any 
lesson from the Captain; we know all 
about it, and the Captain can teach us 
nothing. Can the Captain teach them 
nothing now? The vessel went down, 
and people all asked how it came about, 
and whether there was any Report from 
the Controller? It turns out there had 
been a Report by the Controller con- 
demnatory of the Captain as early as 
May, 1870. The First Lord laid on 
the Table of the House of Commons a 
laudatory Report from Sir Thomas 
Symonds in July, 1870; but he did 
not produce the condemnatory Report. 
Stranger still, he seems to have been of 
opinion, with many persons in the House 
of Commons, that this was the best style 
of vessel that could be built. Although 
the Controller pointed out when it was 
built that it was two feet deeper than it 
ought to have been—a very serious fault 
—yet, nevertheless, when Mr. Reed left, 
it is said that Mr. Childers offered the 
situation of Chief Constructor to the 
builder of the Captain. What sort of 
management was this? I say this was 
the management of a civilian, and that 
if he had had consultations with naval 
men this would not have happened. 
They do not seem to have been allowed 
to give their opinion. They come into 
the room, I suppose, and are sent out 
again. I undertake to say that there 
has hardly been a meeting of the Board 
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for weeks and weeks. My noble Friend 
(the Earl of Camperdown) said the other 
night that the Naval Estimates had been 
settled by:Mr. Childers. I deny that they 
were settled by Mr. Childers. As far as I 
can ascertain he settled the first two Votes, 
but not some of the most important ones, 
and the Memorandum he left was alto- 
gether set aside when he was gone. The 
fact is nobody is responsible for these 
Estimates: and this is what the House 
of Commons calls perfect responsibility, 
having one man entirely responsible. A 
vessel goes down and nobody is respon- 
sible. The Estimates are brought forward 
and nobody is responsible. Is this, I ask, 
the way things are to go on, and are we 
to wait till Mr. Childers comes home and 
can explain it all in the House of Com- 
mons? Why has the Controller left the 
Admiralty? The correspondence on the 
subject published in Zhe Times this morn- 
ing is the most extraordinary and curious 
I ever saw. I wondered when I read it 
where in the world Mr. Kinnaird was. 
He should have been at hand to explain 
what Mr. Gladstone should have written. 
The real position of affairs at the Admi- 
ralty at the present moment is that there 
is now nobody there who has the whole 
grasp of the Department in his hands. 
The absence of the First Lord is like the 
removal of the spring from the works of 
a watch ; the other members know their 
several departments, but not the Ad- 
miralty as a whole. There is the Se- 
cretary, who is very good for his own 
work—the buying and selling stores. I 
have heard accusations against him ; but 
I believe he has been doing the duties 
of his department remarkably well, and 
has brought about economy. Look at 
the Order in Council of 1870. It was 
most mischievous. It said that if a man 
remains at the Admiralty a certain time 
without active service he is to retire. 
And what is the effect of that? Lord 
John Hay is at this moment obliged to 
run away in the course of the next fort- 
night, or he would lose his position in 
the Navy under that Order. The effect 
of that same Order would have been to 
prevent the employment of Lord Lyons 
and Sir Alexander Milne. Why should 


such men be excluded? Why should 
the Government thus restrict its own 
power of selection? I could never see 
any good that could arise from it; but 
I can see that great mischief has arisen 
Men will not enter the Ad- 
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miralty for fear of being put on the 
shelf, or, if they enter it, they are 
always on the look-out for some occu- 
pation to avoid being shelved. Can any- 
thing be worse than this? An officer 
who looks after the details of manage- 
ment at one of the dockyards can keep 
his flag flying and have his time counted 
as active service; but if he comes to the 
Admiralty, where he has to look to the 
interest of the Navy from Japan to the 
River Plate, to consider the available 
force at each station all round the world, 
and decide where the naval stores and 
supplies of coal are to be kept—a 
serious question in time of war—he is 
told—‘‘ You are not in active employ- 
ment and must therefore be put on 
the shelf.” No statesman would have 
made such a monstrous system. An- 
other most injurious Order is that limit- 
ing the number of lieutenants to 600. 
I showed last year that during five or 
six years of peace more than 600 had 
been fully employed, and that in war 
they were the strength of the Navy. I 
have since had many letters from naval 
men of all ranks, telling me I was quite 
right, that the lieutenants are the back- 
bone of the Navy, and that cutting down 
their numbers in this manner would be 
detrimental to the honour and safety of 
the country. Is this, again, no subject 
for inquiry? The present state of the 
Admiralty, without a First Lord, with- 
out a Controller, without a Chief Con- 
structor, without a Storekeeper, with- 
out a Controller of Victualling, without 
a Chief Engineer, is clearly a ground 
for inquiry. I wish to restrict it to 
a few points. As to administration 
by the heads of departments, I do 
not think the country and Parliament 
understand how the present system 
works. When I was at the Admiralty 
the Board met for an hour and a half 
every day. All the Lords heard the 
transactions, and anyone of them could 
state objections to anything that was 
done. When more difficult questions 
arose, I asked them to come into my 
room at a later hour, where these ques- 
tions could be more fully discussed ; but 
all the routine work was transacted in 
the Board-room, as I say, where every- 
body was together, and then the Secre- 
tary heard and knew all about every- 
thing, whereas now he can only answer 
for his own department. This state of 
things could not work if the services 
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of the Navy were required for active 
operations. In the event of war, the 
first thing that would be done would 
be to alter the system, for the country 
would not be satisfied with a civilian 
First Lord solely responsible for the 
operations of the Navy. Thoy would say 
—‘‘Give us a Naval Lord who knows 
something about the matter.” While I 
was at the Admiralty the difficulty about 
the Zrent happened. One of the Lords 
asked me what would be done if there 
were war. I replied—‘‘I can tell you 
one thing I shall do. You will have to 
sleep on the Admiralty Board table, for 
I will not let you go away from the 
office. I will not be responsible without 
having three or four of my Colleagues 
at hand, and if you have to sleep in 
the Board-room you must make up your 
mind to it.” Any civilian ought to feel 
the same, for there would occur innu- 
merable questions to be decided, and 
orders to be given which he could not 
undertake without professional advice. 
If Mr. Childers does not come back to 
the Admiralty—I hope it will not be so— 
the Prime Minister will have to look 
round the Benches behind him to catch 
a new First Lord—for he must be a 
Member of the House of Commons, 
though the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Halifax) has been sitting in the Ad- 
miralty nest, just keeping the eggs warm 
till Mr. Childers comes back. But if he 
should not come back the Prime Minis- 
ter will have to find on the Benches 
behind him somebody who can speak 
fluently, and somebody secure of re- 
election—and this is not always an easy 
matter; what with the Permissive Bill, 
and what with the Contagious Diseases 
Act, and one thing and another, I am 
afraid he would be in great difficulties. 
These are some of the difficulties in 
selecting a First Lord: but when he 
has been obtained, what is he to do? 
He will not have the advantage of a 
Board. Where there is a Board dis- 
cussing the various matters of Admi- 
ralty business, a man with a little 
common sense can pick up the merits of 
the case and form a decision, if he hears 
competent people state their opinions ; 
but if he goes into a room by himself 
and is asked to settle difficult questions 
off-hand, or if anyone were to put a 
question to him in the House, he will be 
in a disadvantageous position, not havin 

heard the matter previously discussed. 
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As I have said, I think departmental 
divisions good ; but I want to add to de- 
partmental division some means of join- 
ing frequent meetings, in which naval 
opinions can be properly considered. I 
think I have shown good grounds for an 
inquiry ; and when Mr. Childers comes 
back he will be a most useful witness 
on many points. 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present state of the 
Board of Admiralty with reference to the recent 
changes in the constitution of the Board and the 
practical working of the Department.”—( The 
Duke of Somerset.) 


Viscount MELVILLE said, he was 
very glad that the noble Duke had 
brought forward this Motion, for never 
was there a Department in greater con- 
fusion than the Admiralty was at that 
moment—it was worse ‘even than pre- 
vailed at the War Office. He understood 
that the Board of Admiralty did not 
exist, as it used or ought to do, by virtue 
of the patent which authorized its mem- 
bers to exercise the duties of Lord High 
Admiral. The name of the Secretary 
did not appear in the patent, as he was 
nominally appointed by the Board, 
though really by the Government, and 
he was, in truth, the servant of the 
Board and not its master. Now, how- 
ever, he was informed that the Secretary 
was placed over the various Lords of the 
Admiralty, and they took orders from 
him instead of giving them to him. He 
(Viscount Melville) could not understand 
how the Naval Lords could submit to 
such an indignity being placed upon 
them. In the absence of Mr. Childers 
the First Sea Lord should be thejperson to 
carry on the duties of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Whether this were so 
he didnot know. What the noble Duke 
had now stated he had previously heard 
was perfectly true—that the Lords of 
the Admiralty now never sat as a Board, 
and never consulted together upon naval 
matters or the supply of stores, or other 
things which a Board should discuss. 
Each acted in his own department, and 
one Lord did not know what the other 
did. Instead of this they should act 
with unanimity. With regard to the 
Order in Council, he was at a loss to see 
how such an Order could supersede the 
patent issued by the Queen, commanding 
certain gentlemen to execute the office of 
Lord High Admiral. He was perfectly 

from all he heard out-of-doors, 
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and from the dissatisfaction that existed 
in the Navy, that the noble Duke had 
done the greatest service in moving for 
this Committee, and he should heartily 
support the Motion. 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN: The 
House will not be surprised if I have 
some difficulty in determining at which 
point I am to begin, where so many have 
been dealt with ; for the noble Duke has 
touched upon everything connected with 
the Navy, as well as the administration of 
the Admiralty, down to the latest Order 
in Council, and the unfortunate loss of 
the Captain. I think your Lordships 
will excuse me if I do not again open 
the debate upon the Order in Council, 
when it is recollected that it was so fully 
discussed in this House last year. I 
shall, therefore, pass it over with the 
simple remark that the noble Duke was 
not correct in saying that officers cannot 
now serve at the Admiralty if they wish 
to avoid being placed upon the retired 
list, for no officer of flag rank can be 
placed upon the retired list until he has 
been for 10 years not upon full pay. The 
noble Duke may be right in his opi- 
nion; but still it has been maintained 
that a flag officer to be of service at a 
crisis, and to be fit to take the command 
of a fleet at sea, ought to have been in 
command within the previous 10 years. 
There have, it is true, been a few nota- 
ble exceptions; but I would ask your 
Lordships whether you think it would 
be well, as a general rule, to count an 
officer who had spent 15 or 20 years 
in the civil departments of the Admi- 
ralty as available for service at sea? I 
will pass briefly over what has been said 
with regard to the Captain, because I have 
already laid upon the Table the Minute 
of the First Lord, and I have given 
Notice that I shall move to-morrow for 
the reply of Sir Spencer Robinson ; and 
when your Lordships are in possession 
of the facts, it is possible that your 
Lordships may have a debate upon the 
subject. With reference to Sir Spencer 
Robinson, I am sure your Lordships will 
excuse me from undertaking the unplea- 
sant and almost impossible task of dis- 
cussing matters which turn on questions 
of fact as to what passed between the 
First Lord and the Controller, and of 
which they alone are cognizant. Advert- 
ing, then, to the real subject of the 
debate—the constitution of the present 
Board of Admiralty—I may remind your 
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Lordships that the Board was constituted 
under the Order in Council of 1869, 
and that the main principles on which it 
was founded were three in number. They 
were—first, that the First Lord should 
be supreme, and have entire control over 
the Board; second, that each of the 
other Lords should be individually re- 
sponsible to him for their respective de- 

artments; and third, that there should 

e complete control over all expenditure 
of money by officers responsible to Par- 
liament. I am ‘glad to hear from the 
noble Duke that he is in favour of the 
departmental system, for that is one 
great point gained in favour of the 
present system. At present, all trans- 
actions involving expenditure of money 
must be approved by at least two mem- 
bers of the Board. I suppose the noble 
Duke, when speaking of the old Board, 
did not intend to imply that every single 
transaction in his time was considered 
by the full Board before being finally 
settled. I can assure the noble Lord 
opposite (Viscount Melville) that it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that the 
Board of Admiralty never meet. Until 
the illness of the First Lord it met twice 
in each week; and there is nothing to 
prevent any member of the Board from 
bringing any matter he wishes to have 
discussed before the Board. I can 
also assure the noble Duke that it is 
an error to think that the First Lord 
treats his naval Colleagues simply as 
clerks. He considers them as his equals, 
with whom he is only too delighted and 
anxious to consult. I will venture to 
say that on no occasion has any one of 
his Colleagues who has gone to see the 
First Lord, or expressed a desire to dis- 
cuss any question with him, ever met 
with anything but the most courteous 
attention; and that no proposal has 
been rejected without careful considera- 
tion. The noble Duke says that the 
place of the Naval Lords during a crisis 
was at the Admiralty, and that in the 
cease of the Zrent affair he expected them 
to find their beds in the Board-room. I 
am happy to say that during the present 
Board’s tenure of office no such crisis 
has arisen; but, in the event of such a 
contingency, I hope Sir Sydney Dacres, 
and the other Naval Lord, will find the 
table of the sitting-room of the First 
Lord a not more inconvenient resting 
place than the Board-room table in the 
noble Duke’s days. The noble Viscount 
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(Viscount Melville) has just said that 
no one at the Admiralty knows what his 
Colleagues are doing. Such a thing may 
be possible; but, if so, it is the fault of 
the person who is in ignorance, because 
they all receive a daily Minute of all 
transactions of any importance in every 
department. The noble Duke also stated 
that nobody is responsible for the Esti- 
mates, and he said that he was in a posi- 
tion to prove that the First Lord had 
nothing, or very little to do with them. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: Only 
the first two Votes. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : How 
did the noble Duke obtain that informa- 
tion ? 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: Grant 
the Committee, and I will tell you. 

THe Hart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
think the noble Duke need not ask for 
a Committee, for he already knows every- 
thing he proposes the Committee shall 
find out. He knows more about these 
matters than I do myself. I may say, 
however, that the number. of men in the 
Navy and dockyards were settled, and 
the whole skeleton of the Estimates 
made out by the First Lord himself, and 
the figures were discussed and settled in 
the Cabinet ; therefore, it is hardly fair to 
say that he had nothing to do with the 
Estimates. The noble Duke referred to 
the position of the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty. I have heard all sorts of com- 
plaints about him. It has been said 
over and over again that he is not able 
to purchase stores, and that he has no 
stores; the Leader of the Opposition in 
‘‘another place’’ has said that there is 
an extreme lack of stores and provisions, 
and that we are living on what was 
left by the Conservative Government. 
So far is this from being the case, that 
when it was considered advisable that 
assistance should be sent to Paris to re- 
lieve its distress, my hon. Friend the 
Secretary was able to send no less a 
quantity of provisions than 2,500 tons 
at one day’s notice, and I think your 
Lordships are bound to aduniit that 
that is one point in his favour. I 
have heard it said to-night that the 
Secretary is at present practically the 
First Lord. The simple fact is, that no 
expenditure of large amount can be 
made without his sanction. The ar- 
rangement is a simple and intelligible 
one. The principle was laid down in 


the Order of 1869 that no money should 
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be spent without the authority of those 
who are responsible to Parliament: it 
therefore follows that, during the First 
Lord’s absence, that officer who is re- 
sponsible to Parliament should, for the 
time, take upon himself the responsibi- 
lity of financial control. I believe I have 
now answered all the questions addressed 
to me; but, if I have omitted anything, 
I shall be glad to be reminded of it. 
Without presuming to dictate to the 
noble Duke, I cannot help saying that I 
think he has shown no special reason 
for granting a Committee of Inquiry 
into the position of the Admiralty at the 
present time. There is this one great 
objection to an inquiry, that it would 
greatly interfere with the working of 
the Department the operations of which 
the noble Duke is so anxious to facili- 
tate. If he has any grievance to allege 
against the Admiralty, I would ask him 
to give us, in some specific terms, the 
Instructions which he proposes to give to 
this Committee. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I did not 
distinctly understand from the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Camperdown) whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to resist the Motion. If it is not 
intended to refuse this Committee, I will 
not say another word about it; but if 
the Government do intend to resist the 
Motion, then I shall offer a very few 
words, confining myself to the simple 
question—Ought we to grant this Com- 
mittee or ought we not? It is admitted 
by Her Majesty’s Government that there 
has been a very important change in the 
working of the Board of Admiralty. 
Until two years ago a system was main- 
tained which, practically as well as theo- 
retically, was, In my opinion, a wise one. 
It maintained the complete control of 
the Executive Government over this great 
Department of the State, by placing at 
its head a person who generally and pro- 
perly was a civilian; but, in order that 
he might not be left without proper pro- 
fessional advice and assistance, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was required to 
carry on the business of the Department 
with the assistance of other Lords, some 
of whom were necessarily naval officers, 
practically acquainted with naval mat- 
ters. This arrangement in no way de- 
tracted from the complete authority of 
the First Lord, for if differences of 
opinion unfortunately arose between him 
and one of his Colleagues no division 
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of the Board took place on the subject, 
but the authority of the First Lord 
was invariably acknowledged, and any 
Naval Lord who, upon a grave ques- 
tion, was unable to concur with him in 
opinion felt it his duty to resign. Seve- 
ral well-known cases of this kind have 
occurred. The proper and legitimate 
authority and responsibility of the First 
Lord as the head of the Department 
and a Minister of the Crown were thus 
kept unimpaired, but at the same time 
the Sea Lords of the Admiralty had 
a responsibility to the profession and 
the country, and if any measures which 
they thought unfair to the profession 
or injurious to the country were pro- 
posed, though they could not control 
the action of the First Lord, yet by 
their resignation they had it in their 
power very plainly to convey to the pro- 
fession and the. country their sense of 
these proposals. If, on the other hand, 
those Naval Lords continued to hold 
their offices, they were in the same posi- 
tion as an Under Secretary would be 
who waived his own opinion and ac- 
cepted his share of responsibility for the 
course taken by the Government. This 
was the theory of the Board of Admi- 
ralty as formerly constituted ; and effect 
was given to the system by periodical 
and frequent meetings of the Board, at 
which all important matters were brought 
forward and discussed, being first pre- 
pared for consideration in the several 
departments. The noble Earl who 
has just spoken took great credit to 
the present First Lord for the depart- 
mental system ; but this is by no means 
a new thing at the Admiralty. In 
consequence of the Notice given by my 
noble Friend (the Duke of Somerset) 
I referred to the speech of Sir James 
Graham, in which he described the al- 
terations that were made in 1832, when 
the minor Boards—the Navy Board and 
Victualling Board—were abolished and 
the whole business was concentrated at 
the Admiralty, and I find that he then 
distinctly explained his proposal to be 
that each Lord of the Admiralty should, 
in his own department, be specially 
charged with the conduct of the busi- 
ness, and should have the assistance of 
a permanent officer who would not give 
up his place upon any changes of the 
Administration. To the success of this 
system periodical meetings of the Board 
were absolutely essential; for unless 
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those meetings were held, and an op- 
portunity were afforded of discussin 

the various questions as they arose, an 

thus bringing more than one opinion to 
bear for the information of the First 
Lord, there was a very great chance of 
mistakes being made. Such was the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty, 
and for many years it worked well. Two 
years ago, however, when the Navy Es- 
timates were brought forward, we learnt 
that Mr. Childers described very consi- 
derable alterations which were contem- 
plated. I believe that in the form of 
the patent no change occurred — ap- 
pointments and Orders were still issued 
nominally by the authority of the Board 
of Admiralty. But if I rightly recollect 
the speech made by Mr. Childers in 
moving the Estimates in 1869, he dis- 
tinctly said that the consultations of the 
Board were practically to be discontinued, 
and that in future the responsibility 
would fall upon him exclusively, after 
he had communicated with each indivi- 
dual member of the Board as to his own 
special department. That is my under- 
standing of the speech as we find it re- 
corded, and it is in accordance with the 
common report of what actually occurred 
in the Department. Now that, I say, 
was a most important change; and after 
the new system has been some two years 
in operation, is it not right that we should 
proceed to make inquiry how it works ? 
Is it not especially incumbent upon us 
to do so when circumstances have arisen 
leading, if not forcing, the public to be- 
lieve that the results of this absence of 
consultation have been most serious ? 
Take one case. The catastrophe of which 
we all heard with such surprise and such 
grief and horror, would that have occurred 
if the old system of conducting business 
at the Admiralty had been adhered to? 
If the Naval Lords had discussed, in the 
presence of the First Lord, the propriety 
of sending such a ship as the Captain 
to sea with masts and sails at a stormy 
season of the year, would that ship have 
been allowed to incur the risk to which 
she was exposed? My Lords, I must 
confess my belief that she would not. 

At all events, if there had been such a 
discussion, and if the question whether 
at such a time she ought to have been 

employed on such a service had been 

fairly considered, there would have been 

no question then as to who was respon- 








sible. The whole subject would have 
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been before the Board, a Minute would 
have been made, and every member who 
acquiesced in that Minute would have 
shared the responsibility. This one single 
circumstance — for I will not trouble 
your Lordships by going into others 
which occur to me — establishes to my 
mind a primd facie case, showing that 
the important change made in the work- 
ing of the Board of Admiralty two years 
ago was an injudicious change, and one 
which is not working satisfactorily. I 
do not say more ; it is possible that upon 
inquiry it may be shown that no one was 
to blame with respect to the catastrophe 
T have referred to, and that the new mode 
of transacting business may be better 
than the old one. But I do assert that 
a primd facie case exists for believing 
that the change at the Admiralty was 
a change for the worse, and that in- 
quiry by Parliament is imperatively 
demanded. At this moment, in the 
agitated state of the world, I do not 
think it would be becoming of your 
Lordships to go into minute details—to 
inquire into a mistake here or a mistake 
there; the less interference in that way 
with a Department the better—but there 
is, I think, strong ground for inquiring 
whether the general system of manage- 
ment introduced two years ago at the 
Admiralty in substitution for the system 
which formerly prevailed is or is not a 
wise one. That is my reason for sup- 
porting the Motion ; and I do trust Her 
Majesty’s Government will not put us 
to the pain of going to a division. Can 
they, I ask, in the face of the country 
and with the strong grounds which exist 
for investigation, refuse an inquiry which 
will let us ascertain for ourselves the 
working of the system? I earnestly trust 
they will grant the Committee; and I 
equally trust that the noble Duke, in 
conducting the inquiry, will abstain from 
the discussion of details which have no- 
thing to do with the functions of Par- 
liament and can only be dealt with pro- 
perly by an Executive Department, and 
will confine himself to the broad and 
leading question of the constitution of 
the Board, which, in my opinion, forms 
a most legitimate subject for inquiry. 
Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: My 
Lords, I think this House cannot refuse 
to grant the Committee asked for by the 
noble Duke. A state of things has been 
reached in the world in which men’s 
minds are turned to war, and when pub- 
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on the subject of our defences. I look 
upon the Admiralty as a mysterious 
office. The public know nothing of its 
deliberations, and can only judge by the 
results. It is the custom, I know, to 
boast of the strength of our Navy, and of 
the number and condition of our ships. 
To my mind, they are nothing but ex- 
perimental ships, every one of them. It 
may prove, in the end, that they are 
neither fitted to act together as a squad- 
ron of defence, nor to keep the sea as 
individual cruisers. And then we are 
confronted with the difficulty of not 
knowing what to do with it, or how to 
keep the fleet in order. If our ships 
were brought into battle and were shat- 
tered — and the chances are that they 
would be very seriously injured—it would 
be found that no arrangements had been 
made in our dockyards and arsenals for 
repairing them. Every ship in the pre- 
sent Navy differs from all the rest in the 
dimensions of her masts, sails, and en- 
gines, and consequently a different fit- 
ting is required for every ship. Such a 
system, it is obvious, is very expensive, 
and must lead toa great loss of time. 
In former days there was a complete un- 
derstanding with regard to classes. We 
had then four classes of ships, four kinds 
of masts, four kinds of sails, and so on. 
The result was that in the event of a 
vessel being shattered, she could be soon 
repaired. If the Committee were ap- 
pointed, it would be able to expose the 
defects in the present system; and the 
result would be that the Admiralty, in- 
stead of taking into their councils iron- 
ship builders, steam-engine makers, and 
men of that kind, would look to old and 
practised seamen, who had some idea as 
to what the equipment of a ship ought 
to be. For although we now employ 
steamships, it is most important that 
their sailing qualities should not be over- 
looked. The first point was that our ships 
of war should be made safe and sea- 
worthy; the second is speed; and the 
third is to equip them with efficiency. I 
am afraid that the first point—safety— 
has of late years been overlooked, and 
that our ships are dangerous. The result 
of the late catastrophe will, I trust, be 
that the ships of our Navy will be made 
safe; and another consequence will be 
that experimental ships will be at an 
end. We have made sufficient experi- 
ments to show what we wanted; and if 
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those experiments were united they will 
bring about the production of a good 
fleet. I maintain that we still require 
what we had in olden times. What we 
require are sea cruisers, an equipment 
suited to the narrow seas around this 
island, and a complete system of convey- 
ing troops with facility and despatch to 
all parts of the world. Above all, we re- 
quire complete means of defending our 
whole Empire. All these points being of 
the utmost importance require careful 
consideration. In the Speech from the 
Throne, Parliament was not requested to 
examine into the state of the Navy; for 
I suppose Her Majesty was told by her 
responsible Advisers - that the Navy was 
perfect. I assert, on the contrary, that 
the Navy —looking at the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which the country is placed 
— was never in so useless a condi- 
tion as at present. I thoroughly believe 
that the proposed inquiry will be of im- 
mense value, as it will bring to light, 
first of all, the secrets of the Admiralty, 
and, next, the secrets with regard to the 
construction of the Navy. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, the noble 
Earl on the cross Benches (Earl Grey) 
had very correctly described the consti- 
tution of the Board of Admiralty as it 
was modified by Sir James Graham, in 
1832. He himself had had the honour 
of holding, at one time, the position of 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and after- 
wards that of First Lord, and he had 
never thought there was much room for 
improvement in the mode of working and 
management of the Department. For- 
merly, the Senior Sea Lord was charged 
with superintending the department 
which had the building of ships of war, 
and the second Lord with superintending 
that which had the responsibility of 
providing stores; and it struck him 
there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of uniting these two departments, 
which must work together, under one 
head. The noble Duke had said it was 
quite immaterial whether the members 
of the Board met in the Board-room or 
in the First Lord’s room, provided that 
the First Lord did actually consult his 
naval advisers. There were three naval 


officers at the Admiralty, and there was 
no reason why the First Lord should not 
consultthem. The Board meetings were 
held twice a week, and any member had 
only to bring forward any proposition 
for it to be taken into consideration, and 
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the opportunity was afforded for the 
statement of individual opinion. He 
denied the correctness of the assertion 
that the loss of the Captain was due to 
the Board not having met more fre- 
quently. His noble Friend said that a 
warning would have been given if the 
Board had met. From whom would the 
warning have come? The most likely 
person to have given such a warning 
was Sir Spencer Robinson, who disap- 
proved of the construction of the Captain 
in some respects, but entertained no fears 
for her safety. In a Paper prepared by 
Sir Spencer Robinson after her loss, 
dated some day in November, and printed 
in the Appendix to the Minute of Mr. 
Childers, this sentence occurred— 

“T am still of opinion that the ship was safe, if 
properly handled, so far as relates to her stability 
at her loadline, and the means existing to restore 
it as she became lighter.” 


There would be laid on the Table of their 
Lordships’ House a Paper, which was 
the answer of Sir Spencer Robinson to 
the Minute of Mr. Childers, and in this 
Sir Spencer Robinson said— 

‘¢ Neither did I nor Mr. Reed consider that the 
Captain was unsafe to be tried at sea, if properly 
handled.” 

That might be said of any ship in the 
world ; and any ship, if improperly 
handled, might be upset. When the de- 
signer and the builder of the Captain, 
when the Chief Constructor and Con- 
troller of the Navy, stated their opinion 
that there was no risk in sending the 
Captain to sea, and when it was obvious 
from all the Papers, whatever might 
have been the qualities of the ship in 
other respects, that no one considered 
she was unsafe, it was out of the question 
to maintain that there could have been 
any warning of her being unsafe. If 
a Committee was to be appointed, he 
hoped the scope of its inquiry would 
be restricted, as suggested by the 
words of the noble Duke’s Motion, that 
it would be confined to the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty and the 
practical working of the Department, 
and that it would not extend to the Order 
in Council of last summer and other 
matters, as the noble Duke seemed to 
suggest that it should. The noble Duke 
fell into one or two curious mistakes ; 
and one was as to the effect of the Order 
of 1870, which applied to admirals a 
rule, as to service in the Admiralty, that 








had been applied to captains from time 
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immemorial. The noble Duke said that 
the Order in Council of 1870 would have 
deprived the country of the services of 
Lord Lyons. Now, it so happened that 
the Order in Council which would have 
had that effect, was an Order in Council 
passed by the noble Duke himself in 
1866, fixing for the first time the age at 
which admirals must be removed from 
the active list. Unless his memory failed 
him Lord Lyons, at the time when he 
was performing such distinguished ser- 
vice in the Black Sea, was above the 
limit of age named in the Order of 1866. 
It was the Order in Council of the noble 
Duke himself, and not that of Mr. 
Childers, which would have deprived the 
country of the services of Lord Lyons. 
Although the Committee would be in- 
convenient, he offered no opposition to 
its appointment, if it were clearly un- 
derstood that its inquiry was to be limited 
by the words of the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on Thursday, February 28, the Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee :-— 
Ld. Privy Seal E. Camperdown 


D. Somerset L. Eliot 

E. Derby L. Auckland 
E. Malmesbury L. Belper 
E. Grey L. Lyveden 
E. Beauchamp L. Houghton 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, ’till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 16th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.j— New Memsers Sworn — George 
Leeman, esquire, for York City; Sir Henry 
Knight Storks, for Ripon City. 

Suprry — considered in Committee—Anrmy Esti- 
mates ; Princess Louise’s Marriage Portion. 

SzLect CommittreE — Vaccination Act (1867), 
nominated ; Public Petitions, appointed and 
nominated. 

Pusuico Bruus—Ordered—First Reading—Army 
Organization * [39]; Adulteration of Food, 
&c.* [41]; Metropolis Water * [40]; Tribu- 
nals of Commerce* [42]; Local Legislation 
(Ireland) * [43]. 

Second Reading — Princess Louise’s Annuity * 
[24]; University Tests [6]; Juries Act (1870) 
Amendment [34]; Provisional Order Bills 
(Committees) * [12]. 


Viscount Halifax 


{COMMONS} 








Question. 816 
EDUCATION—ENDOWED SCHOOLS, 
QUESTION. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whether 
he is aware that the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners have, in a Communica- 
tion addressed by them to one of the 
Trustees of the Endowed School at 
Mitcheldean, in the county of Gloucester, 
made the following statement :— 

“The general principle on which Educational 
Endowments are dealt with by the Commissioners 
is that they should not be devoted to purely 
Elementary Education, which is now fully pro- 
vided for by law ;” 
and whether, acting in pursuance of that 
statement, it is the intention of the Com- 
missioners generally to devote to educa- 
tion of a higher grade funds which have 
been distinctly left for the purpose of 
primary or elementary education ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the hon. Baronet would see from 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 that 
no power was given to the Commis- 
sioners to devote any sum to any par- 
ticular purpose, and that the duty of the 
Commissioners was to prepare schemes 
to be submitted to the Education De- 
partment, and, if approved, to be sub- 
mitted to the House before taking legal 
effect. Under these circumstances, it 
would hardly become the House to inter- 
fere with the mode in which the Com- 
missioners prepared the schemes, the 
Government being responsible for the 
shape which those recommendations 
eventually assumed. He could not, 
therefore, give a distinct answer to the 
Question; but he had been requested by 
the Commissioners to state that they 
were extremely anxious that everyone 
concerned in this movement should be 
fully apprised of them, and it was only 
fair to point out that the quotation made 
by the hon. Baronet -—presented a dif- 
ferent appearance when read with its 
context. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL COMMUNICA- 
TION BETWEEN THE HEBRIDES AND 
THE MAINLAND OF SCOTLAND. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the want of sufficient postal 
accommodation between the Hebrides 
and the mainland of Scotland; whether 
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he does not think it expedient to regu- 
late the postal service so that the mails 
may be conveyed to and from Loch 
Maddy three times a week, wind and 
weather permitting, in winter as in sum- 
mer, and so to alter the present arrange- 
ments as to insure letters being delivered 
in Glasgow or Edinburgh in less than 
eleven days from the date of their being 
posted in Loch Maddy; and, whether it 
is intended that the district of the West 
Highlands shall participate in the ad- 
vantages of the Telegraph Act 1868, and 
the Acts amending and extending the 
same; and, if so, when telegraphic com- 
munication may be expected to be estab- 
lished with the head post offices of Fort 
Augustus and Fort William ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, the 
hon. Member was inaccurate in stating 
that 11 days were occupied in trans- 
mitting letters from Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh to Loch Maddy. Letters leaving 
the latter place on Wednesday morning 
reached Edinburgh or Glasgow on Satur- 
day; but letters from Loch Maddy, de- 
spatched on Friday, did not reach their 
destination until Tuesday, themails being 
delayed on their way during Sunday. 
The postal revenue from this service was 
less than half the cost. He admitted 
the present arrangements were not en- 
tirely satisfactory. A full inquiry would 
be made into the matter, which he hoped 
would lead to a satisfactory alteration. 
The Department had had great diffi- 
culties to contend with in reference to 
telegraphic communication; but it had 
succeeded in doubling the number of 
stations, and adding from 12,000 to 
15,000 miles of wire. He hoped that 
by the end of May telegraphic commu- 
nication would be established to Fort 
Augustus. 


RITUAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. — 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill early this Session dealing with the 
Reports of the Ritual Commission ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
had nothing to add to the answer given 
to a similar Question a few days ago by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. The Government were in 
communication with the more eminent 
members of the Episcopal Bench on the 
subject, and they were waiting to hear 
from these right rev. Prelates before 
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arriving at a final decision. He had 
reason to believe that would not be long. 


EDUCATION—THE REVISED CODE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir MASSEY LOPES asked the Vice 
President of the Privy Council, When he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Revised Code on Education ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he would lay the Revised Code on the 
Table of the House to-morrow, and at the 
same time he would also lay on the Table 
a Minute of the Educational Depart- 
ment with regard to instructions to school 
Inspectors with reference to the Time 
Table Conscience Clause, and also with 
reference to the examination of pupil 
teachers educated in Training Colleges. 
He hoped the Paper would be in the 
hands of hon. Members on Saturday or 
Monday at the latest. 


‘PROTECTION OF INFANT LIFE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce a Bill 
early this Session for the protection of 
infant life ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that the 
subject of the hon. Member’s Question 
had received the anxious attention of the 
Government; but he was sorry to say 
they were unable to promise legislation 
on the subject at an early period. He 
was aware that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and those who were asso- 
ciated with him in this work, had pre- 
pared a Bill, and if he would introduce it 
the measure should receive the attentive 
consideration of the Government. 


TREATY OF PARIS (1856)—DECLARA- 
TION OF MR. ODO RUSSELL.—QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the declara- 
tion made by Mr. Odo Russell to Count 
Bismarck on the 21st November (con- 
tained in No. 76, page 45, of the Corre- 
spondence respecting the Treaty of 
March 1856)—namely, that 

“The question was one which Mr. Odo Russell 
had frankly proved to Count Bismarck was of a 
nature in its present state to compel us, with or 
without Allies, to go to war with Russia,” 
was authorized by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and what preparation Her 
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Majesty’s Government had made in sup- 
port of their threat ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said: 
The argument used by Mr. Odo Russell 
to Count Bismarck, as reported by Lim 
to Her Majesty’s Government in the de- 
spatch alluded to, was not one which 
had been directed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In saying that, I do not im- 
ply the slightest blame attached to Mr. 
Odo Russell, because it is perfectly well 
known that it is the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s diplomatic agents abroad to use 
their best discretion in the mode in 
which they think they can support the 
argument or proposition it might be 
their duty to procure the acceptance of. 
I do not attach the slightest blame to 
Mr. Odo Russell in the matter; but such 
is the fact, that it was not under any 
specific authority or instruction from Her 
Majesty’s Government that the argument 
referred to was used by him. 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS IN GERMANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
it is the intention of the Government, in 
consequence of the establishment of the 
German Empire, to abolish the Missions 
at Munich and Stuttgart, and also to 
take the present ‘opportunity for with- 
drawing the Secretaries of Legation and 
Chargés d’Affaires from Ooburg, Darm- 
stadt, and Dresden ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
that with respect to the Mission at Stutt- 
gart the vacancy that occurred there a 
few months since had not been filled up ; 
and in regard to the other places men- 
tioned by the hon. Member, any possible 
changes that might occur were still under 
consideration by the Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Str HERBERT CROFT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is his intention to establish a Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Office ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he had never 
concealed his opinion that Government 
would confer a great benefit upon 
the country if it were to give absolute 
security for life insurance. He must, 


however, hesitate before attempting to 
Sir John Hay 
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Designs of Ships of War. 


undertake it, because his opinion did 
not yo to be very extensively shared 


in by the public. Until the people asked 
for it, he did not think it would be wise 
in the Government to adopt it. 


FACTORY ACTS—THE WORKSHOPS 
ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES DALRYMPLE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is his intention, 
during the present Session, to take any 
steps to enforce the provisions of the 
Workshops Act, which is in many places 
altogether a dead letter, by making the 
present Government Inspectors of Fac- 
tories responsible for workshops, or by 
any other means ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he was 
afraid the inspection of all workshops 
under the Workshops Act could not be 
effectually carried out without largely 
increasing the presentnumber of Factory 
Inspectors, and he had more than once 
expressed an opinion that the subject 
could only be properly dealt with by a 
modification of the existing Acts. He 
had given instructions to have the mat- 
ter inquired into, and hoped before long 
to lay the result of those inquiries before 
Parliament. 


TRUCK COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he is able to state when the Report of 
the Truck Commission will be laid upon 
the Table; and, whether he proposes to 
legislate upon it during the present Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the Com- 
missioners had finished their sittings, 
so far as taking evidence was concerned ; 
but he was afraid six weeks at least 
must expire before the Report would be 
ready. Until he had had an opportunity 
of considering the Report, it would be 
impossible for him to say whether any 
ra what alterations of the present Act 
might be found to be necessary. 


NAVY—COMMITTEE ON DESIGNS OF 
SHIPS OF WAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether the Committee 
on Designs of Ships of War has been 
called on to report on certain modifica- 
tions which have been proposed by the 


Admiralty of the designs of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s ships ‘‘ Devastation,” ‘Thun- 
derer,’? ‘‘ ,’ and of the four ships 
of the Cyclops class; if so, whether the 
building of those ships will be suspended 
until the Committee shall have reported 
fully on the subject; and, whether the 
Committee will be requested to report 
generally on the designs, and not on pro- 
posed modifications only; and, if so, 
whether the building of the ships will 
be suspended until the report of the 
Committee shall have been considered 
by the Admiralty ? 

Mr. BAXTER: In reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I beg to say that the 
Committee on Designs of Ships of War 
has been called on to report not only on 
the modifications which have been pro- 
posed by the Admiralty on the designs 
of the ships referred to, but generally 
on the designs as well. He will find this 
in the Instructions given to the Com- 
mittee for which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay) 
moves to-night ; and a fortnight ago a 
letter was addressed to the Committee 
begging that the Reports on vessels of 
the Devastation and Cyclops classes should 
be considered at the very earliest period, 
and as soon as the Report is received it 
shall have the immediate attention of 
the Admiralty. The four ships of the 
Cyclops class are being built by contract, 
and it would, therefore, be impossible to 
suspend the work, and the Devastation 
and the Thunderer are so far advanced 
that it has not been thought desirable to 
stop the work on them; but the work on 
the Fury will be suspended in the mean- 
time. 


ARMY—RECRUITING.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DICKINSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What number of 
men have left the Army, and how many 
have enlisted since the 1st of August 
1870; and, whether the 20,000 men voted 
at the end of last Session have all been 
enlisted, or how many, and for what 
term of service, whether for Army Ser- 
vice, or partly for Army Service and 
partly for service in the Reserve ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, the 
total number of men recruited was 
26,155 ; of whom 22,772 were for long 
service, and 3,388 for short service. The 
net increase was 18,351. 
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REAL ESTATE INTESTACY BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE KING asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will name 
an early day for bringing in the Real 
Estate Intestacy Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not in a 
position to name an early day for intro- 
ducing the Bill; but I assure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that I say this 
not out of any indifference to the sub- 
ject, but from a desire that we should 
take the course most likely to secure the 
passing of the measure. My experience 
certainly has not shown me that there is 
any advantage to a measure in laying it 
on the Table a very long time before 
you can be certain of bringing it under 
the consideration of the House. It will 
be a very great disappointment to me 
and to the Government if we are not 
able practically to bring it before the 
attention of the House, and pass it this 
Session, 


POOR LAW—SMALL POX.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLMS asked the President of 
the Poor Law Board, If he will state the 
number of cases of small pox reported 
among the pauper population of the 
metropolis, and the extent of the ac- 
commodation provided for them, or in 
immediate preparation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, the 
last Returns showed that the total num- 
ber of these small-pox cases under treat- 
ment was 1,228. The accommodation 
for them consisted of 520 beds in the 
metropolitan hospitals, and the Boards 
of Guardians had accommodation for 
some 300 more, making a total of 820 
beds. There were, therefore, 400 beds 
short that day; but to-morrow 70 more 
would be provided ; and during the next 
fortnight about 500 more. In the whole, 
the beds provided would then exceed 
the number of cases at present known. 
Some of the accommodation furnished 
by the Guardians was, however, of an 
insufficient and temporary character, and 
it might be requisite to have 200 or 300 
additional beds. Of the 400 cases un- 
provided for the majority were at Beth- 
nal Green, Shoreditch, and Whitechapel. 
A report had gone abroad that at Shore- 
ditch there were 420 cases unprovided 
for; but that number was made up by 
an erroneous calculation. The real num- 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—THE DIAMOND 
DIGGINGS.—QUESTION. 


Sr HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Government of the 
Cape of Good Hope has taken any and 
what steps for the protection of British 
Subjects at the Diamond Diggings in 
that Colony ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in reply, said, that Mr. John Campbell 
had been appointed a magistrate for the 
district referred to, under provisions of 
the Act passed in the 26th and 27th year 
of the present reign. That gentleman 
had been received by the inhabitants with 
the greatest cordiality, and no disturb- 
ance was apprehended. 


ROYAL FLINTSHIRE RIFLE MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why the Royal Flint- 
shire Rifle Militia are still without the 
supply of breechloading rifles promised 
to be delivered to them at the end of 
1870; and, whether it is intended to 
supply them with all convenient de- 
spatch ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, 
some had been already distributed, and 
he hoped shortly the corps would receive 
the remainder. The delay had arisen 
in consequence of the Department having 
been so much occupied of late. 


PROTECTION OF LIVERPOOL, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount SANDON asked, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have made 
inquiries into the existing means for the 
protection of Liverpool and other large 
commercial ports from attack in the 
event of war; and whether it is their 
intention to make provision, during the 
present Session, for the proper security 
of such ports ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, the 
subject had been under the careful con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
No proposal had been made in the pre- 
sent Estimates for the protection of those 
ports. 


Mr. Goschen 
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ber of cases unprovided for at Shore- 
ditch was about 150—certainly far too 
many. 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EYKYN asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether the de- 
scription of the new Post Office published 
by a member of the council of the 
Institute of Architects is correct; and, if 
so, whether any steps will be taken to 
improve the elevation of that building ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, that to 
make both Question and Answer intel- 
ligible, he might explain that a member 
of the council of the Institute of Archi- 
tects had described the design of the 
new Post Office as the ugliest ever con- 
ceived, as entirely devoid of all architec- 
tural knowledge and treatment, and as 
the result of the want of skill in the 
Department of Works consequent upon 
the arrangements recently made for 
carrying on the business of that Depart- 
ment. Perhaps the best answer to that 
was to state exactly what had occurred. 
The design for the new Post Office was 
originally prepared by an officer of the 
Department of Works, under the direc- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
North Leicestershire (Lord John Man- 
ners), when First Commissioner; but on 
Mr. Layard taking charge of that Office 
he had to deal with the design and did 
not approve it, but in conjunction with 
Mr. Fergusson, then in the Office of 
Works, he directed to be prepared what 
they deemed an improved design, which 
was sent to the Postmaster General and 
the Treasury. Being approved by both 
those Departments, tenders were in- 
vited for carrying out the design before 
he (Mr. Ayrton) became First Commis- 
sioner. To show the value of such archi- 
tectural criticism as the question referred 
to, he might add that the Council of 
the Institute of Architects themselves 
recently recommended that Mr. Fer- 
gusson should receive Her Majesty’s 
gold medal for his great knowledge—of 
which everyone was aware—in matters 
connected with architecture, and for his 
instructive writings on the subject, Mr. 
Fergusson being the gentleman who ap- 
proved and settled the design for the 
new Post Office. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMISSION. 
QUESTIONS, 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he will state to the 
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House the nature of the powers dele- 
gated by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the Anglo-American Commission ; and, 
if the Commission is empowered to close 
all claims for and against this Country 
arising out of the sailing of the ‘“ Ala- 
bama” and ‘‘ Shenandoah ?” 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY asked, Whe- 
ther the Commission was empowered to 
abandon, without previous reference to 
arbitration, the position hitherto main- 
tained by England of non-liability for 
the ravages of the ‘‘ Alabama?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I came down to 
the House, after carefully looking into 
the matter, prepared to give an answer 
to the Question of which Notice has been 
given, and I will give a distinct answer 
to it; but I should not wish to answer 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Galway without having first taken time 
for consideration, lest by answering 
hastily I might produce an unfair im- 
pression, neither do I consider it is ex- 
pedient at the present for the public 
interest that I should do so. With -re- 
gard to the first Question, I understand 
it to refer to two subjects—the first as to 
the extent of the subject-matter that 
would be covered by the powers given 
to the Commissioners, and next to the 
nature of those powers. As to the first 
point, the latter part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question is answered with perfect 
clearness, and in a manner that I cannot 
improve upon, by the passage on the 
subject in the Speech from the Throne. 
The latter part of the paragraph in the 
Speech describes the purposes of the 
Commission, and the closing words are 
these— 


“This arrangement will, by common consent, 
include all claims for compensation which have 
been, or may be made by each Government, or 
by its citizens, upon the other.” 


Then, as to the powers of the Commis- 
sioners, I will simply read two passages 
from the Instructions to the Commis- 
sioners. The first of them is this—the 
Instructions to the Commissioners com- 
mence by stating that— 


“They are appointed for the purpose of dis- 
cussing in a friendly spirit with Commissioners 
to be appointed by the Government of the United 
States the various questions on which differences 
have arisen between Great Britain and that 
country, and of treating for an agreement as to 
the mode of their amicable settlement.” 


Another passage in the Instructions is 
as follows :— 
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‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Government request, however, 
that if the mode of dealing with any particular 
matter which you may be disposed to agree to 
should vary materially from the manner of settle- 
ment to which I have informed you Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared at once to assent, 
or, in case of any disagreement of importance oc- 
curring between yourselves and the American 
High Commissioners, you should at once report by 
telegraph, and await further instructions.” 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—TERMS OF 
PEACE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
an application has been made during 
the last few days by France to the Eng- 
lish Government to lend their good of- 
fices with a view to secure moderate 
terms of Peace ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Since I answered 
my hon. Friend’s Question on a former 
day, a communication has been made to 
Her Majesty’s Government by the French 
Government of Defence, which, as my 
hon. Friend knows, is at the present 
moment in the same position asa Minis- 
try in this country which has resigned 
but holds the Seals of Office until their 
successors are ready to assume them. 
I am not in possession of a copy of that 
communication; but I think I can de- 
scribe its purport, which I do not think 
entirely to correspond with the Question 
of my hon. Friend. The purport of it 
I understand to be, as it was conveyed 
by M. Tissot to Lord Granville, that the 
French Government of Defence expressed 
a hope, in a form more or less general, 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
exercise its influence in a way beneficial 
to France in reference to the negotia- 
tions for peace. In fact, what was in- 
tended to be conveyed was a hope on the 
the part of the Government of National 
Defence that Her Majesty’s Government 
would, in order to facilitate the progress 
of the negotiations, recognize, with as 
little delay as possible, the new Govern- 
ment about to be appointed under the 
authority of the National Assembly. 
The communication was, as I understand 
it, the general expression of a wish for 
the friendly aid of England, and that, 
generally, the expression pointed speci- 
fically to an early recognition of the 
new Government. In reply to this Lord 
Granville stated to M. Tissot the satis- 
faction with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had perceived the orderly 
manner in which the elections had been 
conducted in France under circumstances 
M 2 
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of extreme difficulty, adding that though 
Her Majesty’s Government felt it to be 
a duty to reserve expressions of opinion 
for the present, they had made prepara- 
tion to recognize the French Govern- 
ment without the slightest possible delay 
on its assuming Office. 


IRELAND—LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. GREGORY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government 
during the present Session to bring in 
any measure to promote the improve- 
ment of Labourers’ Habitations in Ire- 
land? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, an Act passed in 1860, 
and commonly called Sir William Somer- 
ville’s Act, provided for the making of. 
loans, under certain conditions, in order’ 
to the building of labourers’ dwellings. 
That Act would expire next year, and 
it would probably be necessary in the 
course of the present Session to renew 
it, with certain alterations and improve- 
ments which had been suggested by ex- 
perience. At the same time, he could 
give no definite pledge on the subject. 


LOSS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIP 
\* CAPTAIN.” —QUESTION, 
In reply to Sir James ExpurnsTone, 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Papers relating to the loss of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Captain had that night been 
laid on the Table of the House. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Mr. CARDWELL said: Sir, since 


we last met in this House to consider 
questions of military organization and 
military expenditure events have occurred 
in Europe of so marvellous a character 
that I think it no exaggeration to say 
they have no parallel in the records of 
history from the pages of Herodotus to 
those of Sir William Napier. These 
events have excited in the minds of 
the English people an anxious interest 
and a settled purpose to review their 
own military institutions, for the pur- 
pose of placing them on a basis of 
one security. The task which is 

efore the English Parliament is not 
like that which was before the Prussian 
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Legislature after the battle of Jena. 
We have no reverses to repair; and we 
do not begin upon a cleared foundation 
to build a new superstructure. Our 
more grateful, but not, perhaps, neces- 
sarily easier, task is to combine in one 
harmonious whole institutions which 
have great excellences, but which re- 
quire considerable improvement in order 
to bring them up to the requirements of 
the time. There is the standing Army, 
with its historical associations and glo- 
rious memories, recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, and having a larger amount 
of foreign service than any other army 
in the world; there is the Militia, whose 
theory is conscription, but whose prac- 
tice is voluntary enlistment; and there 
are the Volunteers, who have most of 
the attributes of military life, and all 
the independence of the most perfect 
civil freedom. To combine these dif- 
ferent institutions in one complete whole 
is, as I believe, the desire of the House 
of Commons and of the English nation. 
Her Majesty’s Government have thought 
the present opportunity favourable for ac- 
complishing this object, because, while we 
have no dangers to apprehend, we have 
on the part of the community at large 
an interest in the subject which, in 
former years, it has been very difficult 
to evoke. And, Sir, it is the opinion of 
the Government that, if we are to deal 
at all with a question of this magnitude 
and importance, we ought not to deal 
with it in a superficial and partial man- 
ner, but ought to take a broad and com- 
prehensive review of the subject, and en- 
deavour to lay the deep foundations of a 
system which may render danger or the 
apprehension of danger in the future 
altogether unknown. 

In endeavouring to discharge to the 
best of my ability the task imposed upon 
me I will first speak of the numbers of 
men for which the present Estimates pro- 
vide, and next declare the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the great 
questions which underlie all the details 
of military administration, and which 
must be settled by Parliament before 
any Department can undertake, in a 
complete manner, the work of detailed 
organization. First, I shall speak with 
regard to the question of compulsory or 
voluntary service ; then on the question 
of purchase in the Army ; and, lastly, of 
the position of Lords Lieutenant of 
counties in regard to the auxiliary forces, 
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with a reference to the relations which 
ought to subsist between the regular 
and the auxiliary forces of the country. 
And, perhaps, I may be permitted in the 
outset to quote some words of Mr. Pitt 
as being the natural and guiding prin- 
ciple for any Government in dealing 
with such a question as this. In 1803 
—at a time of great danger, very dif- 
ferent from the present time—Mr. Pitt 
addressed to the House words which I 
think appropriate to a case like the 
present. He said— 


“Tam still of opinion that to aregular Army 
alone, however superior, however excellent, even 
aided by the Militia, we ought not solely to 
trust ; but that in a moment so eventful..... 
We ought to superadd to the regular Army 
some permanent system of national defence, 
either to a certain degree compulsory, or formed 
upon the voluntary zeal and patriotism of the 
country itself. This ought to be resorted to as 
the grand source of domestic security. The Army 
must be the rallying point ; the Army must furnish 
example, must afford instruction, must give us 
the principles on which that national system of 
defence must be formed, and by which the volun- 
teer forces of this country, though, in a military 
view, inferior to a regular Army, would, fighting 
on their own soil for everything dear to indivi- 
duals and important to a State, be invincible.”— 
[1 Hansard, Dec. 9, 1803.] 


The present Estimates are, I am sorry 
to say, very much larger than those of 
last year. They amount to £15,851,700, 
being an increase of £2,886,700, or of 
£1,486,700 after taking into considera- 
tion the Vote of Credit assigned to the 
War Department, and amounting to 
£1,400,000. Over the Estimates of the 
preceding Government in 1868-9, after 
making an allowance for those Estimates 
on account of the Survey and some In- 
dian payments — my right hon. Friend 
(Sir John Pakington) well knows what 
Trefer to—the increase isabout £718,000. 
Now, with regard to fully £1,000,000 
of the increase, I shall not occupy the 
time of the Committee with any de- 
tails, because I think it will probably 
be desired that we should not now 
occupy ourselves with mere details, 
but proceed to the larger questions 
which are involved in the subject be- 
fore us. All I will say is that my right 
hon. Friend who sits beside me, the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance (Sir Henry 
Storks), will be able, when the time 
comes, to show you that the £1,000,000 
to which I have referred is an expendi- 
ture of a kind which will never occur in 
ordinary years. With regard to the in- 
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crease of 20,000 men made last year, 
that accounts for an increase in the Es- 
timates of £1,049,000. The increase for 
the Militia is £412,000; for Volunteers, 
£81,500; and for the Army Reserve, 
£61,000. 

Before I pass on to other subjects I 
should like to say, almost in a single 
sentence, a few words about the increase 
of men. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Disraeli) spoke the other 
evening of disbanded veterans and at- 
tenuated regiments. We disbanded no 
corps of the British establishment pro- 
per, but only colonial corps, and I main- 
tain that it is almost a universally ac- 
cepted principle of English policy that 
colonial corps shall not be maintained at 
the expense of the taxpayer at home. 
The doctrine is that at home the popula- 
tion shall do more in its own defence 
in comparison with the amount of the 
standing army, and that it is no longer 
necessary to maintain, at the expense of 
the British taxpayer, a standing army to 
relieve our distant Colonies from the 
necessity of doing anything to defend 
themselves. And there is no one who 
has more clearly or more forcibly ex- 
pressed that opinion than my right 
hon. Friend whom I see opposite (Sir 
Charles Adderley), who represented the 
Colonial Office under the late Govern- 
ment. I contend, therefore, that when 
we disbanded the Canadian Rifles, who 
defended the frontier between the United 
States and Canada, we did nothing to 
impair the defensive power of England, 
nor did we do anything to diminish that 
power when we disbanded the Cape Rifles, 
on the report of the Governor of the 
Colony that the mounted police would 
do the work better; and the same re- 
mark may apply to the West India re- 
giments and to the black troops on the 
West Coast of Africa, neither of whom 
afforded any source of strength to Eng- 
land. These disbandings lighten the 
burden of the British taxpayer, while 
they in no respect diminish the power or 
the influence of this country. 

Then with regard to attenuated regi- 
ments. The first person who introduced 
attenuated regiments was, I think, Ge- 
neral Peel, acting as a member of the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. That was, in my opinion, a 
most judicious and wise course, and let 
me take the liberty of saying that if you 
are ever to have a combination of effi- 
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ciency with economy, you must, in a 
time of peace, have attenuated regi- 
ments. Such regiments do not look so 
well on parade; they are not so agree- 
able to commanding officers as regiments 
which are not attenuated, but they are 
very agreeable to the British taxpayer, 
and when you have them backed by a 
reserve they are equally conducive to 
the strength and power of the country. 
General Peel did not reduce those regi- 
ments below 600; that was at a time 
when the reserves were rot yet formed, 
the time when he introduced the Reserve 
Bill. We reduced them to 500; but 
that was at a time when the reserves 
were raised and were ready to be put 
into the battalions. I will for amoment 
make a comparison in order to show 
our exact strength when we came into 
Office with what it was when this sub- 
ject was dealt with last year. I am 
taking a comparison certainly not too 
favourable to myself, for the right hon. 
Gentleman had at that time at home 
rather more men than his distribution 
had provided, while in August last I had 
fewer than my distribution contemplated. 
In December, 1868, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir John Pakington) had 
in this country 89,080 regulars, and 
3,494 reserve men liabletoservice abroad. 
That left at home 92,574. On the Ist 
of August, 1870, we had only in this 
country of regulars 84,376—not because 
the Estimates did not provide more, but 
because 5,000 had not yet returned from 
the Colonies; but there was at that time 
a reserve of 22,313 men, making a total 
of 106,689, against 92,574. [Sir Joun 
Paxineton: Chiefly Militia Reserves. ] 
Yes, they were; that is to say, there 
were at home liable to serve abroad 
14,000 more men after the Estimates 
had been reduced by two millions and a 
quarter. I say, therefore, the policy 
of attenuated regiments is a policy to 
which I am prepared to adhere when 
there are reserves prepared to fill those 
regiments. 

Well, now about Militia Reserves. I 
have never been enthusiastic for Militia 
Reserves; but I own I cannot under- 
stand why special disparagement should 
be cast on a Militia Reserve from the 
quarter that carried the Bill for estab- 
lishing it, and actually created it. If it 
was not a reliable reserve, why create it ? 
If it is a liable reserve, why disparage 
it? My own opinion is, that you may 
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have a much better reserve—namely, 
the Army Reserve. It was for the pur- 
pose of securing that object that I intro- 
duced and carried through Parliament 
last Session a Bill for short service, which 
I hold to be at the very root and founda- 
tion of all Army Reform. Having used 
the reserves which my predecessors had 
placed in my hands, and having passed 
a Bill for the purpose of introducing a 
better reserve, I consider myself entitled 
to adhere to and sustain the policy of 
attenuated regiments in a time of peace. 

Now I should like to say a few words 
upon the subject of recruiting, about 
which I have been asked a Question in 
the course of the evening, because, to 
my great surprise, all through the Re- 
cess, some patriotic critics appeared to 
have taken special trouble to prove that 
our attempts at recruiting were failures. 
What possible satisfaction that could 
give to any person who had the strength 
or glory of his country at heart I could 
never understand. But let me state a 
few of the facts of the case. I have 
laid on the Table the Report of the In- 
spector General of Recruiting. The re- 
cruiting began in the middle of the 
harvest. It began without bounty, and 
I beg leave to remind the House that 
until last year it was an almost univer- 
sally accepted dogma that recruiting 
without bounty was impossible. Well, 
we began recruiting without bounty, and 
almost immediately the occasion arose 
which led us toask, and the House tovote, 
20,000 additional men. The result has 
been that there was a larger number 
of recruits than during the time of the 
Crimean War, and even during the time 
of the Indian Mutiny, which has always 
been looked upon as the period when the 
greatest number of recruits were raised ; 
and when a bounty of £2 was given and 
the medical examination was relaxed, 
the number did not greatly exceed that 
which we have now obtained. When 
you look at the bounty, the standard 
of height, and the medical examina- 
tion, you will probably be of opinion, 
when you read the Inspector General’s 
Report, that the recruiting of last year 
was really and substantially equal to 
that of 1857. Before I pass from the 
subject of bounty, I will observe that 
the system of bounty carried along with 
it the supposed necessity for the practice 
of marking. Bounty having been done 
away with, I have desired that the prac- 
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tinued. eso | I thought every- 
body in the House knew what marking 
was. Marking is the practice of im- 


printing letters upon the person in the 
way sailors frequently mark themselves. 
The letter ‘‘ D.” is put upon a deserter ; 
the letters ‘‘B. C.”’ upon one who has 
been guilty of very bad conduct. [Several 
hon. Mremsers: Branding.| It is not 
branding. It is still sometimes said that 
we entrap and decoy recruits ; but when 
you read the Report you will find that 
the recruits are sent without escort, a 
railway ticket being given to them at the 
places where they are recruited. They 
are sent by themselves to join their regi- 
ments; and a very small decimal repre- 
sents the percentage of those who absent 
themselves, and that of these many after- 
wards join, having only missed a steamer, 
or a train. On the whole, I am sure 
you will feel that the recruiting has been 
extremely satisfactory. 

On the question of short service, I 
wish to say that the numbers recruited 
under the Bill of last year are small, but 
that this may be accounted for by the 
operation of the prejudice which has al- 
ways favoured the old plan, and because 
until the ranks of the Army were full we 
were not able to pass any men into the Re- 
serve. The ranks of the Army are now 
full, or nearly so, and in a short time 
we shall begin to pass men into the Re- 
serve. One of the objects of the mea- 
sure I have to introduce will be that 
greater elasticity may be given in regard 
to short service than we were able to 
obtain by the Bill of last year. The 
House will remember that we had a 
great ‘deal of discussion upon the sub- 
ject. We were almost compelled to apply 
it only to the infantry, and that only for 
six years; but the war which has been 
raging on the Continent has shown 
abundantly that excellent soldiers can 
be made in a much shorter period than 
six years; and therefore 1 hope the 
House will permit us to extend the 
short-service principle to a much greater 
length, and thus to increase the Army 
Reserve. 

I now wish to speak of the Militia, 
called, and justly called, by the Royal 
Commission ‘‘the solid and constitu- 
tional reserve of the country.” We 
issued a circular to the commanding 
officers of the Militia regiments, in order 
to ascertain whether, in their opinion, 
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they would be able to raise additional 
battalions or additional companies, and 
the result has been that we have re- 
ceived accounts which I have laid on the 
Table and which appear to show that we 
can raise 45,000 additional men in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Therefore, 
for the present year, there will be, in- 
cluding officers and permanent staff, 
139,000 Militiamen. This is more than 
the statute at present permits us to raise ; 
and one of the clauses of the Bill I shall 
have the honour to introduce will have 
for its object to enable the Crown to 
raise those additional Militiamen by vo- 
luntary enlistment within the limits of 
the Vote that Parliament may sanction. 

The Volunteers have in the course 
of the year shown an increase of effi- 
cients to the number of 577, and of 
extra-efficients to the number of 8,176. 
The schools of instruction opened in the 
course of the autumn have been very 
readily attended, considering that they 
have been opened for so short a period, 
and at the present moment out of 460 
men, 142 have passed the schools, and 
318 have received certificates of com- 
petency. In the Estimates I have taken 
£40,000 for the Volunteers, in anticipa- 
tion of the certificates to be obtained by 
officers, commissioned, and non-commis- 
sioned, in the present year. This ar- 
rangement made last year was not re- 
ceived at first with much favour by those 
who spoke about it in this House; 
but I hope those Volunteer officers who 
are present will agree with me in opi- 
nion that they have been received fa- 
vourably by the Volunteer Force. 

I will now pass on to state the num- 
bers for which we propose to provide. 
The present Estimate provides on the 
British establishment for 135,047 Regu- 
lar troops, 139,000 Militia, 14,000 Yeo- 
manry (9,000 whom we hope to get for 
the First Army Reserve), and 30,000 
Second Army Reserve and Pensioners, 
making in all 327,047 men, and if you 
add for efficient Volunteers 170,671, the 
whole will amount to 497,718. Of these 
there will be in this country 108,108 
Regulars, 139,000 Militia, 14,000 Yeo- 
manry, the First Army of Reserve 
amounting to 9,000, and the Second 
Army of Reserve and Pensioners to 
30,000, making a total of 300,108, be- 
sides 170,000 Volunteers. And now I 
will just state how the 20,000 men 
added to the Army are disposed of, 
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The artillery has been increased by 
5,254 men, the cavalry corps by 1,888, 
the infantry by 12,257, the engineer 
train by 333, the army service corps 
by 319, the army hospital corps by 
140, making in all 20,191. Deducting 
from this 211 men, mainly consisting of 
two companies of the Ceylon Rifles, 
which are to be reduced, the num- 
ber will be 19,980. Now, for this 
force of 300,108 men, which I said we 
shall have at home, one of the most im- 
portant questions is—What is to be the 
field artillery? We have raised the 
horse artillery from 10 batteries to 16, 
having 96 guns; and we have turned 
20 garrison batteries into field batteries, 
making 40 altogether, with 240 guns, 
making a total of 336 guns. And in 
reserve we have 12 batteries, with 72 
guns, making in all 408 field guns, which 
would be a sufficient number of guns for 
a force of 150,000 men. I think it right 
to state these figures, partly because the 
subject is one which excites greatinterest, 
and partly because it is a necessary intro- 
duction to the first question which I wish 
to lay before the House—that is, the 
question of voluntary or compulsory 
service. Until we have clear ideas whe- 
ther we mean to adhere to our present 
system of voluntary service, or to adopt 
some one of the many plans of compul- 
sory service which we see daily pre- 
sented to us, we cannot proceed with 
any detailed arrangements. Now, the 
question is not whether compulsory ser- 
vice shall be, as it has always been, a 
portion of the law of the country, not 
whether it shall be that last resource 
which the Sovereign and Parliament can 
apply in the moment of supreme emer- 
gency, but the question is, as we see 
every day recommended, whether com- 
pulsory service shall be called into ac- 
tion and become part of the daily ad- 
ministration of our military system. Sir, 
before enforcing a plan like this we 
should require indeed conclusive proof 
—something which should compel us to 
change our ancient habits and enter 
upon a course which, to my judgment, 
would be most distasteful to the country, 
and extremely objectionable in every 
point of view. It is sometimes said 
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that compulsory service would be simple 
and logical, that it would solve all dif- 
ficulties, and that if you only had re- 
course to it all the objections which 
surround it would at once disappear. 
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That argument seems to me to involve 
that there should be compulsory ser- 
vice for the standing Army, a proposition 
which nobody ever, I think, was bold 
enough to support. Ifit is to be com- 
pulsory service for the Militia, on what 
ground is it to be defended? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole) in 
1852 brought in the plan, which works 
extremely well, of voluntary enlistment 
for the Militia. Why depart from it and 
establish a compulsory system? I have 
seen it argued that it would be a great 
moral advantage if all men of all classes 
were compelled to serve together in the 
ranks under pressure of an Act of Par- 
liament. To me it appears that there is 
not a nobler spectacle than this country 
presents, where all classes serve to- 
gether, but serve together in a voluntary 
service, and have always hitherto in our 
time maintained a sufficient force. Be- 
fore the Great War the theory of com- 
pulsory service existed, and what was 
the result? Why that almost all the 
persons who served were substitutes. 
And what was the result of that in its 
bearing, whether upon the individuals 
selected or upon the country at large ? 
To the rich it was simply unqualified 
injustice. A rich man who was struck 
by the Ballot simply paid out of his 
own purse a large sum when he ought 
to have contributed only his portion 
as one of the community. What was 
it to the poor? From the poor man 
you took everything he possessed, his 
capital, his labour, his time, which was his 
only capital. And what was it for the 
State? By raising the price of the 
substitute in the market you enhanced 
the price of your recruit for the Army; 
you were bidding against yourself, you 
defeated your own measure, and you 
were absolutely obliged to give it up. 
Well, Her Majesty’s Government are not 
prepared to recommend that there shall 
be compulsory service, whether with sub- 
stitutes or without them. They agree 
entirely with the language used the 
other day by Lord Derby at a meeting 
in Lancashire, where he said—‘‘ You 
would find it the cheapest in the end to 
pay for the labour which you want.” I 
have gone into the subject and expressed 
my views upon it at some length; but so 
much has been said about it for the last 
few months that I wished to express 
clearly and strongly the opinions which 
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T entertain. They are so well put ina 
Report upon recruiting by the late Mr. 
John R. Godley, that I cannot do better 
than quote his words. Mr. Godley 
wrote— 


“ Conscription, which is, at first sight and super- 
ficially, a cheap mode of recruiting armies, is, in 
reality, the most expensive that can be adopted. 
It is a tax by lot, confessedly the very worst kind 
of tax that a Government can impose. Where 
substitutes are allowed and provided, the tax is 
paid in money, and consists of the price paid for 
the substitute; the only difference between such 
substitutes and recruits provided as ours are being, 
that in the former case the bounty is paid by the 
unfortunate individual on whom the lot has fallen ; 
in the latter case by the public. The case is still 
harder with those who cannot afford to purchase 
substitutes; on them the conscription is a tax 
which takes at one swoop their whole capital— 
7.é., their labour and their time. It matters not 
what the value of that capital may be—-whether 
they be skilled or unskilled, educated or ignorant, 
earning high or low wages, producing largely or 
producing nothing, down comes the relentless 
conscription, takes possession of them for the best 
part of their lives, and gives them in return hardly 
more than clothing and food. In these cases the 
pecuniary amount of the tax is represented by the 
difference between the value of the conscript’s 
labour at his calling and his pay as a soldier. 
But no pecuniary expression can represent the 
full amount of individual suffering and public 
inconvenience which must be the result of so ex- 
tensive and violent a dislocation of labour. Com- 
pulsory service of any kind would be peculiarly 
injurious to a country inhabited by an enterprizing 
and colonizing people like the English. Sucha 
people always sits loosely to the soil, and the 
prospects of a conscription would infallibly lead to 
a regular and large immigration of our best work- 
men, a class of whom we already lose too many, 
Of course, if there is no other way of getting an 
army, we must have a conscription; but surely 
everything else ought to be tried before we have 
recourse to it.” 


Well, it appears to me also that every- 
thing else ought to be tried before we 
adopt this system. We do not employcon- 
scription even for the Navy, our first line 
of defence. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge based his Militia Bill on the 
voluntary principle, and I hope that in 
ordinary times we shall be able to secure 
a sufficient force without departing from 
that principle. In cases of emergency 
the law imposes the obligation of com- 
pulsory service ; but itis not enforced in 
a manner which can be said to be either 
very efficient or simple. We, therefore, 
propose to insert in the Bill clauses em- 
powering the Sovereign in times of 
emergency to call Parliament together, 
and to raise, without delay, the forces 
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under such circumstances for the na- 
tional defence. Well, if we can have 
a force sufficiently large in all or- 
dinary times by means of voluntary 
service, and if we supplement that force 
in cases of emergency by having re- 
course to the common-law obligation of 
every man to defend his country, the 
next question which arises is—How are 
these forces to be organized? When 
you come to consider this subject, you 
will find that there are two great ques- 
tions which must be decided before you 
can enter into details. These are the 
questions of purchase in the Army, and 
the position of the Lords Lieutenant of 
counties with reference to the auxiliary 
forces. I believe it to be the desire of 
the country and of Parliament to unite 
and amalgamate all the different forces 
of the nation into one harmonious and 
compact body, so that they may be em- 
ployed with the greatest advantage for 
the purpose for which they exist. In 
order to effect that object you must 
place them under one government, and 
in order to place them under one govern- 
ment you must apply to them something 
like the same rules and the same system. 
You cannot have the purchase officers 
of the Army amalgamated and inter- 
changeable with the non-purchase officers 
of the reserve forces. You cannot have 
all your forces amalgamated and inter- 

changeable so long as you retain a sys- 

tem under which at present the regular 
forces are under the direct government 

of the Crown, and the auxiliary forces 
under the control of the Lords Lieu- 

tenant of counties. Therefore it is that 

you must make up your minds as to 

whether you will continue or abolish the 

system of purchase, and whether you 

will keep your reserve forces in the hands 

of the Lords Lieutenant or transfer them 

to the Crown. 

Now, with the permission of the Com- 

mittee, I will take the question of pur- 

chase first. Everybody knows that the 

practice of purchase is co-existent with 

the existence of our Army. It was pro- 

hibited by William III. for a short 

time; but it was revived in 1701, and 

in 1711 rules, and in 1719 regulations, 

with respect to it were made. In 1857 

a Royal Commission was appointed, of 

which the Duke of Somerset was Chair- 

man, and by which many distinguished 

men were examined with respect to the 





which may be deemed to be necessary 





question of purchase. The Commis- 
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sioners, in their Report, sum up all that 
is to be said against and for the system 
with judicial impartiality. On the one 
side they say— 

“Tt is contended that it is vicious in principle, 
repugnant to the public sentiment of the present 
day, and equally inconsistent with the honour of 
the military profession and with the policy of the 
British Empire. The system it is moreover 
affirmed produces ill effects on the constitution of 
the Army, and impairs its efficiency by giving an 
undue pre-eminence to wealth, discouraging exer- 
tion, and depressing merit. 

“Tt encourages habits of expense and dissipa- 
tion, injurious to discipline and embarrassing to 
the poorer officers. 

“It sends an officer into battle with the know- 
ledge that in hazarding his life, he hazards also 
the future prospects of those who are dearest to 
him.” 

This, indeed, has been since the Crimean 
War modified as regards the regulation, 
but still remains as regards the over- 
regulation price. The Report proceeds— 


“The regulation price of commissions is a 

fiction. Cases of this kind lead to traffic 
and bargaining among officers, whereby amercenary 
feeling, it is alleged, is created in men whose 
guiding principles should be a nice sense of honour 
and a disinterested attachment to the public ser- 
vice.” 
Now it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more alien from the feelings of 
that noble profession, whose object is 
not the acquisition of wealth but the 
discharge of duty and the attainment of 
honour, than the qualities which are 
spoken of in that Report of the Duke of 
Somerset’s Commission. They may truly 
say— 

“ They are not covetous for gold. 

Such outward things dwell not in their: desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
They are the most offending souls alive.” 


On the other side, the Commission re- 
ported that the feeling of the Army was 
generally in favour of the continuance 
of the system of purchase, on the ground 
that it facilitated retirement, and was a 
security against favour. The Commis- 
sion pointed out that the command of a 
battalion was a most important trust, 
and that no man, unless there was reason 
to believe he was thoroughly competent, 
ought to have the lives of his fellow- 
subjects committed to his charge. They 


showed that the loss of a battalion, 
the result of his incapacity, might be 
the loss of a battle, and the loss of a 
battle serious disaster to the Empire. 
They therefore recommended that, at 
least with regard to the command of a 
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battalion, the system of purchase should 
be abolished. We are now in the four- 
teenth year since that recommendation 
was made. In 1860 it was taken into 
consideration by the Cabinet of Lord 
Palmerston, and it was determined to 
adopt it. We are now in the eleventh 
year since that decision was arrived at, 
and nothing has been done, and no 
wonder: for, in the first place, it was 
almost equally applicable to the major, 
and, in the next, the abolition of purchase 
in the case of the lieutenant-colonel must 
affect the interests of every officer in the 
regiment. Again, in 1868, my right hon. 
Friend (Sir John Pakington), whom I see 
opposite, submitted to the Queen that it 
was advisable to do away with the rank of 
cornet and ensign in the Army. He did 
not, however, remain in Office long 
enough to devise and submit to Parlia- 
ment a scheme on the subject. That 
task fell to me, and I endeavoured to 
discharge it to the best of my ability. I 
took the advice of some of the most ex- 
perienced soldiers in the Army with re- 
spect to it, and I had every reason to 
believe that the plan which I proposed 
would be satisfactory until I announced 
it in this House. A more dismal recep- 
tion than it then met with—a more uni- 
versal rejection never in my recollection 
fell to the lot of any proposal made 
within these walls. What was the cause ? 
It was that while I was asking Parlia- 
ment to make a considerable contribution 
of the public money for a purpose which 
I believe was admitted to be advanta- 
geous to the Army, I had omitted to 
provide for the case of over-regulation 
prices, and yet I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will not say that he would 
have proposed a Vote for the over-regu- 
lation price. That rendered it necessary 
to have an inquiry, for, although every- 
body knew what over-regulation prices 
were, except those who were responsible, 
yet everyone who was responsible was 
obliged to beentirelyignorant. The Royal 
Commission which was appointed con- 
sisted of the most eminent men, many of 
them being Membersof this House, and at 
the head of it was myright hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey). 
They reported unanimously, and I think 
I may, without fear of contradiction, say 
that their Report was strongly in favour 
of over-regulation prices. Now, statutes 
more stringent than those prohibiting 
over-regulation prices it is impossible to 
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conceive. We have, therefore, Acts of 
Parliament prohibiting that in favour of 
which a Royal Commission has reported. 
The conclusion I draw from that is, that 
Earl Grey was not far wrong when he 
told the Duke of Somerset that the wisest 
thing we could do was to let purchase 
alone until we could abolish it altogether. 
Having those Acts of Parliament to 
which I have just referred on the statute 
book, are we to enforce those stringent 
penalties, notwithstanding the Report? 
Are we to leave them on the statute 
book, and fail to enforce them? Are 
we to repeal them, and declare that we 
have no control whatsoever over the 
system of purchase? Are we to say 
that there is to be no protection for the 
officers who cannot afford to meet the 
rise in price, so that, in fact, the obtain- 
ing commissions shall be simply a ques- 
tion of the highest bidder? [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
But it would be so when you repealed the 
Act of Parliament. We are, therefore, 
brought by two classes of considerations 
to the absolute necessity of considering 
the subject. You can decide in favour 
of maintaining the purchase system or 
in favour of abolishing it. But under 
the circumstances of the nation at the 
present time you are compelled by irre- 
sistible necessity to come to a fixed and 
settled determination. You want to in- 
troduce a reform which, probably, will 
involve a complete change in the organi- 
zation of your Army; you have heard or 
read of the Prussian system, and are 
considering, perhaps, whether, in some 
respects, it might not be advisable to 
adopt some portions of that system ; and 
you cannot stir without interfering with 
pecuniary interests in a manner which 
you would regret, or without creating 
new pecuniary interests which you have 
no right to do until Parliament has made 
up its mind on the subject. I say you 
are compelled to come to a decision on 
this subject. Now, what is this decision 
to be? The arguments on the side of 
retaining the purchase system are strong, 
and the first is that you will have to pay 
a very large price if you wish to abolish 
it. If you decide in favour of this course, 
and if you accept the recommendations 
of my right hon. Friend, as I, for one, 
think you will be obliged to do, and 
recognize to the full the customary price 
of commissions, the amount in the pur- 
chase regiments will not be less than 
£7,500,000, and may run up to nearly 
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£8,500,000, as will be seen from the 
caleulations which I shall lay upon the 
Table of the House by-and-by. Well, that 
is avery large sum. But there are other 
difficulties still greater. What will you do 
about retirement? It is impossible to 
determine with accuracy what will be re- 
quired in the way of retirement. The 
Duke of Somerset’s Commission reported 
that to do away with the system of pur- 
chase you must introduce these two 
principles — selection and compulsory 
retirement. I am not able to tell you 
what retirement will be necessary—no 
one, indeed, but a prophet could tell you 
that. It must be tried by experience 
before you can come to any result. 
There are those who believe that, if 
purchase was abolished, many men 
would send their sons into the Army for 
the benefit of the training, to leave it 
after a short interval, and that promo- 
tion would, therefore, be as rapid as it is 
now. They would say, why chould I be 
less willing to send my son into the Army 
when I have no commission to pay for, 
and when the Army would be a better 
school? I confess I do not agree with 
that opinion, and believe that we should 
have more retirement to provide. An- 
other possible conclusion might be ar- 
rived at, and that is that in the reserve 
forces we hope to be able in future to 
find many places for officers of the 
regular service. How far that would 
furnish the retirement without putting 
the country to the expense of providing 
retirements no person can possibly pre- 
dict. It is a question which you must 
look forward to face when it arises, and 
all you can say is that the charge, if it 
does arrive, will be a necessary and a 
legitimate charge, and that Parliament 
must be prepared to meet it. Butthere 
remains another difficulty, and that is, 
how promotion is to be regulated. The 
Rel Commission say—and I think 
with truth—that you would do harm in 
the Army if, in abolishing purchase, you 
substituted seniority, pure and simple. 
I believe the truth is that, if you abolish 
purchase, you must accept the principle 
of selection. You must act upon the 
principle of selecting for promotion those 
who merit it, and you must not allow 
inert or inefficient seniority or a system 
of pecuniary advantage to prevail. 
Well, then, the question is, are you pre- 
pared to meet these three objections ?—- 
Are you prepared to sacrifice a very large 
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sum of money? Are you prepared to 
look forward to dealing with the ques- 
tion of retirement? and are you pre- 
pared to adopt the principle of selection ? 
Her Majesty’s Government have care- 
fully considered all these questions. 
They are of opinion that unpaid service 
is very generally the dearest of services. 
They are of opinion that this system of 
trafficking and purchase in this glorious 
profession ought to cease, and they 
therefore recommend to the House 
the abolition of the purchase system. 
The Bill which I shall have the honour 
of laying upon the Table of the 
House will explain the mode by which 
it is proposed to carry this into effect. 
After a certain date no pecuniary in- 
terest shall be taken by anyone in any 
new commission, and no man shall be 
placed in a worse position as to the com- 
mission he at present holds in respect to 
either regulation or customary price. 
Commissioners will be appointed, who 
will at once ascertain the over-regula- 
tion price in every regiment, and with 
money from the Votes of Parliament 
they will stand in the place of pur- 
chasers. When, therefore, an officer 
retires by the sale of his commission, he 
will receive from the Commissioners 
both the regulation and the customary 
price of his commission. I use the phrase 
‘“‘customary price’? because it is the 
most accurate legal definition of the 
money paid in excess of the regulation 
value. When an officer retires on full 
pay or half-pay, and proves that but for 
the abolition of the purchase system he 
would have received the over-regulation 
price of his commission, the amount will 
be paid him; and when he wants to sell 
his half-pay commission, and is permitted 
to commute it, and proves that but for 
the passing of this Act he would have 
been eligible to sell, whether by ex- 
change or otherwise, he will receive 
from the Commissioners the difference 
between the regulation price and the 
commutation. An officer, again, having 
on the appointed day a claim by years of 
service to a price higher than that of 
his present commission, and afterwards 
promoted, will receive the price, if sub- 
sequently promoted, out of the regula- 
tion price of the higher commission— 
that is to say, the Bill recognizes the 
vested interest of a non-purchase officer, 
as it recognizes the vested interest of the 
purchase officer. The Act also contains 
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a clause which provides that claims to 
compensation in the old Indian regi- 
ments shall be considered by the Com- 
missioners according to the recognition 
which has been given to such claims by 
the Secretary of State for India. At 
present, of course, only those officers 
can sell who can find purchasers; and in 
framing a measure of this kind in a 
spirit of great liberality it is necessary 
to fix some limit; or, if you make the 
Consolidated Fund the universal pur- 
chaser, there is no saying how rapidly 
the process might go on, and after some 
time you might observe that a very 
great diminution had been made in your 
Army, and some considerable diminu- 
tion in your Consolidated Fund. There- 
fore the limit we have fixed is this—that 
no greater number of officers shall retire 
in any year than the maximum number 
of that rank and branch of the service 
in any of the preceding five years, with- 
out the sanction of the Treasury. I 
believe that no case has been omitted 
from the draft of the Bill. I shall 
lay the computations upon the Table of 
the House, and, as hon. Members will 
see, it will vary from £7,600,000 at the 
least to £8,400,000 at the most. Of 
course it will not all occur at once. It 
will be a considerable charge for the first 
few years, after which it will rapidly de- 
cline, and become comparatively small. 
The next important question that arises 
is as to first commissions. If the House 
should adopt the scheme of the Govern- 
ment the first commissions will, of course, 
be given without purchase, and therefore 
it is necessary to consider what is the 
proper and legitimate way for the public 
to bestow that which it is intended to 
give as a free gift. We propose that the 
first commissions shall be given in one 
of several ways. First, that admission 
to Sandhurst shall be by competitive 
examination, as recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Military Educa- 
tion; and that those who have obtained 
admission to Sandhurst by competitive 
examination should receive commissions, 
provided they were found to conduct 
themselves in such a manner as to en- 
title them to the position ; that a cer- 
tain number of subalterns of Militia 
regiments who have served for two 
years in the Militia regiments and 
have received favourable testimonials 
should be granted commissions with- 
out purchase in the Line. Non-com- 
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missioned officers, of course, as now, 
should obtain commissions; and con- 
sidering that one of the consequences of 
this proposal would be to abolish the 
rank of cornet and ensign, it is necessary 
to consider whether it would not be ex- 
pedient to institute an order of cadets. 
The Royal Commission on Military Edu- 
cation recommended that there should 
be garrison instructors and regimental 
instructors in the regiments. We have 
carried into effect the proposal as regards 
garrison instruction to great advantage ; 
and when you have extended it to regi- 
mental instructors, it is at least a question 
whether it would not be of great advan- 
tage that young men should enter the 
regiments as cadets under the regimental 
instructors before they received their 
commissions. If this were done the com- 
missions could be withheld in the case 
of young men who found, upon trial, 
either that they did not like the service 
or that the service did not like them. 
Then, of course, there would be the 
University men, who now are qualified 
for commissions, and those commissions 
to which these several sources did not 
furnish candidates would be filled from 
the general public by competitive exa- 
mination. These are the modes by 
which it is proposed admission to the 
Army should be gained on the abolition 
of purchase. 

Then we come to the question of 
promotion, and if we adopt the opi- 
nion of the Royal Commission of 1857 
we must decide that promotion be made 
by selection. But of all the problems 
of life none is so difficult of solution 
as to decide in whose hands the power 
of selection should reside, and by 
what rule that power should be ex- 
ercised. One thing, however, is quite 
certain; we shall all agree that the ad- 
ministration of the patronage of the 
Army should not be placed in the hands 
of a political party. That is a point 
upon which the Committee of which Sir 
James Graham was Chairman expressed 
the strongest opinion. At present the 
responsibility rests upon the Secretary of 
State for War, and I do not think he 
should be relieved of that responsibility. 
If an improper appointment be made, 
the person who should be responsible to 
the Crown and the country is the Secre- 
tary of State; but the selection of the 
person destined for promotion should 
not rest with him, but with a high mi- 
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litary officer, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of State. To secure fair- 
ness of promotion, the reports of general 
officers inspecting will ” furnished in 
greater completeness to the General 
Commanding-in-Chief, and be tabulated 
and recorded in the office of the Military 
Secretary. These will form the basis 
for selection according to the regulations 
about to be laid down; but I will not 
enter into details upon the mode in which 
security is to be afforded to the Army for 
the impartiality and fairness of promo- 
tion, because the matter is still being 
carefully considered by some of the most 
eminent officers in the Army; and I 
must render my thanks to Sir William 
Mansfield for the assistance he has been 
good enough to give me upon this sub- 
ject, in conjunction with his Royal High- 
ness the Field Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief. Speaking generally, promotion 
from subaltern to captain would be re- 
gimental, and, speaking generally, ed 
motion from captain to major and from 
major to lieutenant-colonel would be 
army promotion. First appointments 
to the rank of major and lieutenant- 
colonel would be limited in point of 
time, so that those whom experience 
proved to be inefficient, and whom it 
would not be desirable to re-appoint, at 
the expiration of some limited period 
—say, five years—would not be re- 
appointed. There should likewise be 
a limit of age. I believe this is very 
much the system that prevails in the 
Prussian Army, where it is attended 
with this consequence — that when a 
man finds that he is not selected, he 
naturally discovers he is not wanted and 
leaves the service. Itis, in fact, a system 
designed to sift out those failing through 
defect in character, health, conduct, or 
intellect to come up to the proper stand- 
ard of military excellence; it will not 
prejudicially affect officers of average 
ability and zeal, nor will it operate to 
elevate juniors far above their seniors, 
except in cases of very extraordinary 
merit. But you will observe that there 
is one important consideration at the 
root of this part of the question—namely, 
that if you do not retain selection at every 
part of the system, you will immediately 
find, as soon as you have spent a large 
sum of money in abolishing one system 
of purchase, you have laid the founda- 
tion ofanother. Thesecurity against the 
growth of another system of purchase 
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is first a rigid enforcement of the law. 
If Parliament consents to make this 
great contribution towards the abolition 
of purchase, Parliament will not be sa- 
tisfied without its enforcement. The next 
principal consideration will be, that the 
successor shall never be known until his 
predecessor has left his place; and the 
third is that, wherever there is the 
slightest suspicion that any corrupt pe- 
cuniary arrangement has formed the 
basis of retirement, selection shall be 
vigorously exercised to put it aside. 
With regard to the rapidity of promo- 
tion after the change is made, it is im- 
possible, at the present moment, to say 
more than that changes will occur after 
the passing of the Bill, and those who 
take positions in the Army must be pre- 
pared to accept those positions on that 
understanding, with the knowledge 
that a reasonable rapidity of promotion 
will be secured probably much the 
same as the average of past years. 
Then, Sir, in whose hands are these 
large powers to be vested? The answer 
is—they will be vested in the officer who 
is chosen by the Government of the 
Sovereign to be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State for War. Hitherto 
there have been two offices from which 
military affairs have been administered 
--that of the Secretary of State for War 
in Pall Mall, and that of the officer com- 
manding-in-chief at the Horse Guards. 
It is not easy to exaggerate the incon- 
venience arising from the separation of 
these two offices. That inconvenience 
was commented upon by Sir James 
Graham’s Committee more than 10 years 
ago, and it is, I believe, universally 
admitted; but physical obstacles have 
hitherto prevented our overcoming this 
inconvenience. It is the desire of every- 
one, I believe, that, if possible, a new 
building should be ultimately erected 
upon the historical site where the Horse 
Guards now stands; but we have never 
been able to obtain the means of carry- 
ing that into effect, and even if we had 
the site to-morrow it would probably be 
something like 10 years before the de- 
sign could be accomplished. Hitherto 
there has been no room for the two es- 
tablishments in either one of these build- 
ings; but last year a very considerable 
reduction in the establishments of both 
was made, and now we shall be able to 
accommodate under the roof of the War 
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Office in Pall Mall the officer command- 
ing-in-chief and all that belongs to the 
princi establishment of the Horse 
Guards. The next question is, what is 
to be the tenure of the officer command- 
ing-in-chief and the Military Secretary ? 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say, in pass- 
ing, that I have seen with very great re- 
greta good deal of comment made on this 
subject, which seemed to me to have had 
a personal character. I shall therefore 
make no further allusion to this fact, 
lest, by doing so, I should be myself 
the unwilling instrument of importing 
matter of that description into the dis- 
cussion, matter which I am persuaded 
it would be the wish and the duty of 
both sides of the House to avoid. With 
regard to these two offices, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have considered 
that the position of the officer command- 
ing-in-chief must be looked upon as an 
exceptional one as compared with that 
of any other Staff officer, and that, 
therefore, it cannot be regulated with 
mere reference to time. It is obvious 
that he should be in harmony with the 
Government of the day, and that his 
continuance in, and removal from, office 
must depend upon considerations of pub- 
lic policy; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment therefore think that it would be a 
mistake to apply to the person holding 
that office a condition derived from the 
mere limit of time. But with regard to 
the post of Military Secretary, which is 
now exempt from the five years’ rule 
that applies to other Staff officers, I 
think there is no reason for the exemp- 
tion, and that it ought to be rescinded. 
Our object should be to secure the great- 
est exactness and the greatest impar- 
tiality in regard to every officer in the 
Army ; and the intention is that pro- 
motion should rest upon the selection of 
the officer who may be commanding-in- 
chief, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State for War. Ihave now, 
I think, exhausted—I am afraid at too 
much length—what I have to say on the 
difficult question of purchase. I do not 
say that we have devised a theoretically 
perfect plan ; but, after balancing the 
matter with the best judgment I have 
been able to bring to bear upon it, I do 
earnestly recommend our proposal to this 
House as being the one surrounded with 
the smallest difficulties; and I do not 
see how you can achieve any complete 
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combining the regular with the auxiliary 
forces until you have abolished the sys- 
tem of purchase in the Regular Army. 
Then, with respect to the auxiliary 
forces, in 1869 we obtained power from 
Parliament to place the Militia, when 
out for training, under the command 
of the general officer’ of the district, 
and in 1870 we divided our military 
districts into sub-districts, under the 
command of general officers ; and that 
arrangement, as far as I can understand, 
works to the satisfaction of the officers 
of the Militia. I believe they prefer 
that amount of union with the regular 
service, and to be placed under the gene- 
ral officer of their district. But we have 
now in these Estimates included a 
colonel on the Staff for every one of 
these sub-districts, who will have under 
him between 15,000 and 20,000 of the 
auxiliary forces of the country; and we 
propose to make him a kind of brigadier, 
or commander of the whole force, in order 
that the regular and auxiliary forces may 
be more closely compacted and united 
together. The Inspector General of Re- 
serve Forces, after a study of the reports 
of the inspecting officers, tells me, I am 
happy to say, that he thinks them satis- 
factory as regards these auxiliary forces. 
Yet I think it will be admitted by Gen- 
tlemen connected with them who sit in 
this House, that there has not been a 
sufficiently close inspection of them, and 
that if there were a more vigorous one, 
and it were known where to apply 
the pruning knife and to remove that 
which it was desirable to remove, that 
would greatly add to the efficiency 
of those forces. We, therefore, propose 
that there should be a colonel on the 
Staff of the regular Army for every 
15,000 or 20,000 of the auxiliary forces 
in each district. Then we come to the 
question from whom should these auxi- 
liary forces hold their commission; and 
this is a question which, at some periods 
of our history, was a great political con- 
sideration, but I think it has long ceased 
to be so. The opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government is, that the commissions now 
given by the Lords Lieutenant of the 
counties should in future emanate from 
the Queen. We propose, therefore, to 
transfer to, or to re-invest in, the Queen 
the issuing of these commissions, and to 
make the auxiliary forces— though of 
course recruited, enlisted, and embodied, 
when they are embodied, according to 
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their own separate constitution and cha- 
racter—all hold from the Queen, all be 
under one command, and all be regarded 
as members of the general defensive and 
military system of the country. The 
promotions will all be made on the same 
principles as in the Regular Army, the 
Inspector General of the Reserve Forces 
being always consulted with respect to 
every promotion. In reference to first 
commissions, I should hope that the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county would 
give his recommendation, so that that 
most valuable element of the Militia 
Force—the county influence—may not be 
entirely got rid of. In communicating 
to the Militia a more military character, 
it is far from the desire of the Govern- 
ment to deprive it of any portion of that 
local character which we know to be so 
important. 

Then, Sir, we come to the question— 
How we can give a greater local connec- 
tion to the Regular Army? I have al- 
ready said that the detailed organization 
of the forces cannot be completely under- 
taken, much less carried into effect, until 
Parliament has declared its purpose upon 
these great questions. Do you agree 
with the Government in thinking that in 
ordinary times we should look exclusively 
to voluntary service, and should not en- 
tertain the notion of compulsory service 
except in the case of a great emergency ? 
When Parliament has come to its deci- 
sion on that point, one important part of 
the problem will have been solved. The 
next question is—Do you approve the 
abolition of purchase in the Army? and 
the third question is—Do you approve of 
the transfer from the Lords Lieutenant of 
counties of the power which they now ex- 
ercise of granting commissions in the aux- 
iliary forces, that power being re-vested in 
the Crown? But in the meantime there 
are some meansto which we may resort for 
establishing a closer connection between 
the regular and the auxiliary forces. 
The old principle of depot battalions 
was much objected to on several grounds. 
It was costly; it was inefficient; it re- « 
moved the officers from direct subordi- 
nation to their commanding officers, and 
placed them under the commanding 
officers of the depdt battalions. Now it 
is proposed to establish training centres 
for the regular troops and the Militia 
upon the local principle. Each colonel 
on the Staff having from 15,000 to 20,000 
of the auxiliary forces under him, would 
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also have under him the whole recruiting 
service of his district; he would have 
the command of all the reserves, except 
the technical instruction of the artillery, 
which would be conducted under the 
officers of the Royal Artillery. The in- 
fantry regiments which have now a local 
designation would retain that designa- 
tion, and be attached to the sub-district 
in which the county they belong to is 
included. Regiments not having a local 
designation will be assigned to a sub- 
district, regard being had to its popula- 
tion and recruiting power. Regiments 
will recruit in their own sub-districts. 
The permanent Staff of the Militia and 
the Volunteers will be utilized by the 
colonel on the Staff when the regiment 
is not out. Recruits for the Militia will 
be trained, as far as possible, with those 
for the Regular Army, and it is proposed 
to train them for a longer period than 
the period during which they are now 
trained, the object not being to extend 
the term of training the Militia—which 
would, generally speaking, be such a 
disturbance of the labour of the country 
that it could not be endured—but send- 
ing the recruits to be much better trained 
at first in order that they may not require 
a longer training after they have joined 
their regiments. The adjutants of the 
reserves should be frequently selected 
from captains on full pay of a regiment 
of the same district, and they should be 
appointed for five years, subject to re- 
newal if specially recommended, being 
in the meantime supernumerary to their 
regiments. In that way a close connec- 
tion would be established between the 
regular and the Militia regiments of the 
county. In like manner the permanent 
Staff of officers of the county regular 
regiment would frequently be lent to the 
Militia regiment during the period of 
training if it desired to receive it. The 
Militia Reserve of the sub-district would, 
as a general rule, in the event of war, 
be draughted to the regiments in the 
same sub-district, although, from the 
exigencies of the service, it might not 
be possible to do so in all cases. That 
is a sort of general outline of the mode 
in which it is proposed, under the 
colonels of the Staff, to unite more 
closely than ever was done heretofore 
the regular and the auxiliary forces of 
the country. 

With regard to the Volunteers, the 
Volunteer Force is one for which I have 
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always felt and expressed the greatest 
possible respect ; and I think it isa noble 
spectacle to see the sacrifices of time 
and convenience which has been made 
by men who have no other desire than 
to serve their country. At the same 
time, I believe everybody sees that a 
much more careful organization of the 
Volunteer Force is necessary if it is to 
be made an integral part of our effective 
military system. Well, I think I may 
say for myself that we were the first to 
admit the principle that all necessary 
expenses for the Volunteers were to be 
paid by the State. We examined care- 
fully what these necessary expenses were, 
and they amounted, after the best calcu- 
lation we could make, to the sum that is 
now allowed—namely, to the power of 
earning 35s. per man per annum. But, 
inasmuch as one of the greatest defi- 
ciencies of the Volunteer Force has been 
the imperfect fitness of the officers for 
the discharge of the duties devolving 
upon them, we have thought the proper 
way of giving an additional capitation 
allowance would be not to scatter it 
broadcast over the whole body, but to 
give it in large sums to those officers and 
non-commissioned officers who go to 
schools of instruction, or who otherwise 
qualify themselves for the discharge of . 
their duties, and we have taken an addi- 
tional sum of £40,000 in these Estimates 
for the officers and non-commissioned 
officers who have qualified during the 
year. Further, we do not intend that 
any commanding officer of Volunteers 
shall hold at the same time two commis- 
sions; or, at least, if he does, one of 
them shall be a purely honorary commis- 
sion, and shall not be in any way a sub- 
stantive one, and we think that after a 
very limited period, every officer in the 
Volunteers may be expected to make 
himself thoroughly competent. Allow- 
ances have, for some time, been made to 
that most valuable force, the Artillery 
Volunteers, to enable some of their body 
to proceed to Shoeburyness for the pur- 
—_ of receiving instructions, and those 
embers of this House who have read 
the Reports made by the Royal Artillery 
officers on the subject must have been 
struck by the great value which this 
training has had. We now propose to 
extend this system to the Rifle Vo- 
lunteers, and to enable some of them 
to attend camps of instruction, a pro- 
ceeding from which we expect much 
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good to result. Speaking generally, 
we do not wish to lay down for the 
body of Volunteers any small and 
vexatious rules; but when there is 
a colonel of the Staff responsible for 
every 15,000 or 20,000 of the reserve 
forces, I am sure that the Volunteers 
themselves will be satisfied that we ought 
to strike off from the capitation grant 
all those corps, and all those Volunteers, 
of whom the colonel or the Staff is not 
able to report that they are really and 
actually efficient as defenders of their 
country. Some of the rules at present 
in existence do not appear to be of much 
benefit to the force. It is an anomaly 
that a man may be technically “ effi- 
cient” as a rifleman without ever having 
been to the targets. It must appear 
reasonable that a man should be expected 
to make himself a rifleman before receiv- 
ing the capitation grant.- All that is now 
required to be done by a Volunteer to 
entitle him to a certificate granting capi- 
tation for extra efficiency is that he 
should fire 60 rounds, a feat which I 
have seen performed in little more than 
two minutes at Wimbledon, and, there- 
fore, I think it would not be calling upon 
the Volunteers to make any excessive 
sacrifice if we ask them to submit to 
terms which will render them efficient for 
the service they have bound themselves 
to perform. It is one part of the Govern- 
ment plan to make arrangements for 
brigading the Regulars, Militia, and 
Volunteers more largely than has been 
the case in the past, and that being so, I 
have put a clause into the Bill, which I 
shall ask leave to introduce, providing 
that when Volunteers are out with the 
Regulars they shall be considered as 
being on actual military service, the 
meaning of which is that the Mutiny 
Act would apply to them. Another great 
difficulty with which we have had to 
contend in reference to the Volunteers 
has been the irregularity with which 
many of them attend to their duties. It 
seems to me unreasonable that when a 
flying column has been sent from Alder- 
shot to Wimbledon to be present at a 
Volunteer Review, and when His Royal 
Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief or some officer of high rank 
in the Army has undertaken to go down 
and review the forces, it shall be a mat- 
ter of uncertainty how many Volunteers 
will be present. This is a state of things 
we ought to take measures to remedy. 
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Again, under the Volunteer Act a Volun- 
teer is exempt from the Ballot for the 
Militia, although he is allowed to leave 
the corps to which he belongs after a 
fortnight’s notice. We do not propose 
to continue that exemption. There is a 
clause in the Bill which will enable the 
Volunteer’s contract to be made for a 
longer period, and if the Ballot ever 
takes place at all those only will be ex- 
empted from it who have entered into a 
longer and more satisfactory engage- 
ment. I have, therefore, only to say, in 
conclusion, that if these arrangements 
are carried out, all the forces being 
under one command, and that command 
being exercised in every division by the 
general officer commanding, there will 
be under him colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels in charge of the auxiliary forces, 
and lieutenant-colonels of the Royal 
Artillery, especially for the Militia and 
Volunteer Artillery; the recruiting and 
training centres will be so managed that 
the regiments will have local names, and 
recruit in their own localities; and the 
Militia recruits will be trained with 
those of the Regular Army; and the 
adjutants and permanent Staff of the 
Militia will be under the control of 
high military officers. 

I may now, perhaps, repeat to the 
Committee the forces to which we should 
have to look for the defence of the 
country if the proposals I have made 
were carried out, and all the branches 
of the service raised to a high standard 
of efficiency. There would be—field 
and horse artillery, 8,473; garrison 
artillery, 7,419; depot brigade and 
riding establishment, 2,852; Militia 
artillery, 15,854; and Volunteer artil- 
lery, 34,005, making a total of 68,603 
artillerymen. There would be 12,952 
cavalry and 14,000 yeomanry, amounting 
in all to 26,952. The engineers would 
number 3,949, and the Volunteers 6,280 
—in all, 10,229. Of infantry regulars 
there would be 69,181; of Militia, 
123,146; total, 192,827; and of Volun- 
teers, 130,386, making a total under 
that head of 322,718, to which must be 
added departmental corps 3,282, giving 
a grand total of 431,779; with the First 
and Second Class Army Reserve, 470,779. 
This force will be raised by voluntary en- 
listment, and may, by the Ballot, be still 
further increased in ease of emergency. I 
have only to say besides that there is a 
question which I have before brought be- 
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fore the attention of the House—I mean 
the question of billeting, which is one of 
considerable interest. We do not know 
whether it is likely that in many coun- 
ties or localities use will be made of such 
a provision—I have been told that in 
some cases it is likely, but on that I will 
offer no opinion ; but we propose to give 
to any locality or localities the power to 
borrow money from the Treasury, at a 
reasonable rate of interest, and to take 
powers for the Secretary of State for 
War for pledging to the locality during 
the currency of the loan the annual 
sum voted by Parliament for the bil- 
leting of the regiments. We are on the 
best possible understanding at present 
with the railway companies; but I have 
thought it right to insert a clause which 
in case of emergency will enable the 
State to possess itself of the railways in 
the same way that it used to have power 
to possess itself of the telegraphs, so that 
the whole communications of the country 
might at once, in case of emergency, be 
made use of for military purposes. These 
are the principal features of the Bill 
which I shall have the honour to intro- 
duce. 

A few words on one or two other 
points, and I have done. Some time 
ago I applied to my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government to autho- 
rize me to say that the patronage 
of the Post Office, which has a great 
number of out-door employments suitable 
for pensioners and persons connected 
with the Army Reserve, might be used 
for the purpose of giving employment to 
such persons. I am authorized to say 
that, so far as is consistent with good 
service, it is intended to act upon the 
suggestion I made to my right hon. 
Friend. 

The year just passed has seen many 
changes both at home and abroad. Her 
Majesty’s Government has introduced 
the 35-ton gun, which is, I believe, the 
most powerful weapon known in the 
world; we have altered the field artillery 
and introduced the 16-pounder gun, which 
is of its kind the most powerful weapon 
known; and by changing the Sniderforthe 
Martini-Henri rifle we have prepared to 
arm ourinfantry with the best rifleknown. 
One other incident of the year I think it 
right to mention. Amid so many great 
eventsthe expedition which was senttothe 
Red River Settlement, in consequence of 
an insurrection in the territory, has been 
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almost entirely lost sight of. Itis due 
to those who took part in that expedi- 
tion that they should have the credit 
of it. The expedition consisted of about 
420 of the British Army and 750 Ca- 
nadian Volunteers, acting in harmony 
together—a very agreeable circumstance, 
It involved a journey of 600 miles from 
Lake Superior over forests never hitherto 
traversed by a military force, and with 
intervening obstacles of the most serious 
kind, both by land and water. But 
all the difficulties were successfully over- 
come, and the troops, having accom- 
plished their object, returned imme- 
diately to Canada, there being a total 
absence of crime and of sickness, every 
arrangement having previously been 
made to meet every difficulty. My hon. 
Friend the worthy Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
will rejoice to know that one of the rea- 
sons of this happy state of affairs was 
that spirits formed no part of the daily 
ration, and no intoxicating liquors were 
obtainable in that inhospitable country. 
But if the House will allow me, I should 
like to read one passage from the report 
from Sir Garnett Wolseley, whocommand- 
ed the expedition, under the direction of 
Sir James Lindsay; and the reason why 
I wish to read it is this—that we are 
constantly told that the civil administra- 
tion would be sure to break down when- 
ever it was tried. But it is due to the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John 
Pakington), who instituted that depart- 
ment, and to myself, and others who 
took part in promoting it, to state the 
successful manner in which it overcame 
the difficulties it had to encounter in this 
expedition. Colonel Wolseley says— 

“ As regards the civil administration I have to 
remark that the amalgamation of the many civil 
departments into one, that of the Control, was 
put upon its first practical trial in the field during 
this expedition, with the happiest results. I found 
that having all the civil officers available for any 
sort of duty connected with administration was a 
great economy of labour, and enabled the duties 
to be performed by a much smaller number than 
could have been done formerly, when, under 
similar circumstances, it would have been neces- 
sary to have had an officer of each department 
present at every post, and perhaps with each de- 
tachment of troops. A vast amount of useless 
correspondence is saved by the new system, and 
the administrative labour that must always more 
or less devolve upon an officer commanding a 
mixed force in the field is greatly reduced, and his 
work facilitated thereby, giving him much more 
time to attend to his important military duties.” 


And he goes on to pay a high compli- 
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ment to Mr. Irvine, whom the Surveyor 
General had selected for this duty. 
That was the object, as I understood, the 
late Governmeut had in view in insti- 
tuting the department—that there should 
be a saving of useless correspondence, a 
saving of administrative labour, and 
that an officer commanding a mixed 
force in the field should have more time 
to attend to his important military 
duties. I think it due to all concerned 
to mention this expedition, and the suc- 
cess which attended it. 

Now, Sir, I think I have concluded— 
I am conscious how very imperfectly— 
the arduous task I had undertaken. 
Her Majesty’s Government call upon 
you, if you adopt their measures, for a 
great sacrifice; but if you make that 
sacrifice the objects we have in view are 
these—we ask you for no increase of the 
standing Army beyond that which you 
made at the end of last Session ; but we 
propose to raise the Army Reserve as 
rapidly and largely as we can by the in- 
creased introduction of short service in 
the Army. We desire to pass as many 


men through the ranks as can be done 
having regard to the number of recruits 
and the time required to make a man an 


efficient soldier. We propose to increase 
the Militia, and to improve the organ- 
ization of the Volunteers ; to provide for 
compulsory service in case of emer- 
gency; to abolish purchase; to with- 
draw from Lords Lieutenant the power 
they have now in regard to the auxiliary 
forces ; to combine the whole under ge- 
neral officers ; to appoint colonels on the 
Staff in sufficient numbers to this Army ; 
to combine recruiting for the Line 
with that of the Reserves; to fuse 
together as we can the Regular and Re- 
serve Forces by appointing officers of 
the Regular Army to positions in the 
Reserve, and by giving subalterns in the 
Militia commissions in the Line. We 
propose to brigade them together, to find 
field artillery for all arms, to enable 
counties to get rid of the inconvenience 
of billets, to gain command of the rail- 
way communication of the country in 
case of emergency—in short, we propose 
to unite all the voluntary forces -of the 
country into one defensive army, with 
power to supplement by compulsion in 
case of emergency—all to be under the 
command of the general officers command- 
ing in the districts, subordinate to one 
Commander-in-Chief, who will act with 
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the approval of the Secretary of State ; 
and, therefore, the whole will be under 
the direction and supreme control of Her 
Majesty’s responsible Ministers. I earn- 
estly commend to your favourable con- 
sideration these proposals. You will at 
any rate agree that we have not at- 
tempted to glide over the surface and 
propose some mere superficial and par- 
tial arrangements. We have done our 
best to deal with the principles that lie 
at the bottom of the service, to lay, if 
you should be pleased to approve of the 
measures, the firm foundation of a de- 
fensive force, which may be a perfect se- 
curity to the country not merely against 
danger, but against that which is scarcely 
less intolerable to the spirit and inde- 
pendence of Englishmen—the perpetu- 
ally recurring apprehension of danger. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 135,047 Men (including an average number of 
6,385 to be employed with the Depdts in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland of 
Regiments serving in Her Majesty’s Indian Pos- 
sessions), be maintained for the service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the Ist day of April 1871 to the 31st day of 
March 1872, inclusive.”—(Mr. Secretary Card- 
well.) 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I am not 
about to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
through his long and elaborate state- 
ment. Indeed, in the present state of 
my voice it would be impossible to make 
myself heard. But I hope the House 
will not be called upon to pronounce 
prematurely an opinion on the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I must 
also notice one point in the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman where he 
rather mistook what fell from me. He 
spoke with some satisfaction as regards 
the Reserve at this moment compared 
with what it would be under his plan. 
I asked him whether he referred to the 
Militia Reserve, and he said he did. He 
seemed to suppose that I referred to the 
Militia Reserve with the intention of 
disparaging it; but I really had no such 
intention. I will not enter into a con- 
sideration of the subject at present; but 
will inquire what course the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to take with regard 
to the discussion. 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that he 
would for the present withdraw the Vote. 
The Bill would be in the hands of Mem- 
bers in a few days, and they would then 
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be in a better position to consider the 
scheme. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Princess 


PRINCESS LOUISE. 
MARRIAGE PORTION FOR HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice—namely, ‘That the sum of 
£30,000 be granted to Her Majesty, for 
the Marriage Portion of Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise Caroline 
Alberta,” said, he would not now trouble 
the Committee with any observations, as 
this was part of the plan he announced 
the other evening, on which occasion he 
stated everything that was relative to 
the matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That the sum of £30,000 be granted to Her 
Majesty, for the Marriage Portion of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise Caroline Alberta.” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he rose with 
reluctance—a reluctance, however, not 
proceeding from any doubt as to the 
propriety of the course he was about to 
pursue, nor from much fear at being 
in a minority, but because he felt that 


the position he took up would, without 
some explanation, be liable to miscon- 


struction. Those who opposed the Vote 
did not desire to express disapproval of 
or to receive ungraciously the special act 
of the Queen in relation to the question 
at issue. So far as he had any com- 
munication with those large portions of 
the community out-of-doors who objected 
to the Grant, he had to say that the 
opposition did not arise from any want 
of sympathy with, or respect for, the 
course which Her Majesty had taken 
with reference to an alliance between a 
daughter of the Sovereign and a subject. 
The opponents of the Grant rather re- 
garded that as a boon to the people of 
this country, and as a tendency towards 
the views and principles of the day, 
which were held out-of-doors; but they 
not the less felt that the boon lost all its 
grace if made the subject of barter and 
contract; and at a large meeting at 
Leicester a speech was made by a work- 
ing man, who said that he was filled with 
admiration when he reflected on the fact 
that the Princess Louise had departed 
from the custom which had prevailed of 
allying the Royal Princesses to — 
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Princes. This was not a question of 
party politics, nor even of principles of 
government, for the professed admirers 
of monarchical institutions would admit 
that it was not wise to overweight them 
by unnecessary and extravagant expen- 
diture; while others with different views 
would give their voice in favour of the 
Chief Magistrate of the country being 
maintained in a manner and position 
adequate to the dignity of the country. 
He regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government per- 
sisted in making this Motion after the 
manifestations which had been made of 
the opinions of large masses out-of-doors 
in disapproval of it. [‘‘Oh, oh! " There 
was no use in believing in delusions; 
there was a very bitter feeling out-of- 
doors on the subject; and he should 
have thought that the Government would 
have seen that the whole grace and de- 
corum of such a proceeding as this de- 
pended on the spontaneous action in its 
favour of all classes of the community. 

[‘* Divide ! te 3 It might be that the House 
vould hear him, as the unworthy repre- 
sentative of the feeling of the nation, of 
some hundreds of thousands out-of-doors. 
He felt that the House of Commons had 
a perfect right to discuss the question in 
all its bearings. It had been hinted 
that there was a breach of faith in dis- 
cussing this matter at all, because it was 
said, at the commencement of the reign 
the Crown Lands were given up to Par- 
liament, and an equivalent was provided 
in the shape of the Civil List. He be- 
lieved that was an inaccurate and un- 
constitutional statement of the fact; and 
he maintained there was no compact, 
contract, or bargain between Parliament 
and the Crown, except that the former 
would give to the Crown that which was 
due to its dignity and to the dignity of 
the nation. The right hon. Gentleman 
the other day carried his argument fur- 
ther than it could be carried, when he 
declared that the Crown had as an irre- 
fragable right over the Crown Lands of 
the country as any private individual 
had over his own private property, a 
statement which would have been more 
correct if applied to the days of the 
Stuarts than to our own; but Sir George 
C. Lewis, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Royal, declared that it 
had ever been deemed a matter of policy 
to strip the Crown of all hereditary pro- 
perty, and to make it dependent during 
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life on Parliament. The House was told, 
also, of the enormous sum which might 
be realized by building in Hyde Park and 
the other Parks; but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that a former 
Sovereign, in answer to an inquiry as to 
how much it would cost to enclose St. 
James’s Park, was told that it would 
cost two Crowns. A right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Forster) had said that dowries 
for the Royal family were part of the 
arrangement under which the Civil List 
was granted. What was the date 
of that arrangement, and what were 
the particulars of it? Why was the 
Committee discussing this question if 
such an arrangement existed? The fact 
was notorious that no arrangement of 
the kind did exist, and that such dowries 
had always been the subject of Acts of 
Parliament. There was a prevalent feel- 
ing amongst large classes of the people 
of this country that the expenses of our 
monarchical establishments were far too 
heavy, and they thought that a fair pro- 
portion of the Supplementary Grants 
continually being asked for on behalf 
of the Crown should come out of the 
Civil List. In that opinion he coincided. 
He found that, in 1869, the expenses of 
the Monarchy, including the Civil List, 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and other pay- 
ments amounted to £456,000, and adding 
various Grants to other Members of the 
Royal Family, the amount was £637,000, 
not including the sums paid by way of 
dowry. It was replied that the sum re- 
ceived by former Monarchs in this coun- 
try was higher than that received by the 
Queen. Hon. Members, however, must 
remember that the money formerly paid 
to the Crown was not so purely appli- 
cable to the personal demands as it now 
was; Queen Anne having devoted con- 
siderable sums towards the support of 
the war, the building of Blenheim, and 
other purposes, while George I. gave 
£100,000 towards the support of his 
heir. Then it was said that the income 
of some Continental Sovereigns was 
larger than our own. He should decline 
to draw any such comparisons ; but if the 
Queen’s income must be compared with 
that of any other Sovereign, it should be 
compared with the income of the Ruler 
of the great nation across the Atlantic, 
sprung from the same race as ourselves, 
and then the difference between £600,000 
and £5,000 a year was rather striking. 
Under ordinary circumstances he should 
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not think it right suddenly to make a 
change, without any previous warning, ina 
practice on the faith of the continuance of 
which arrangements might possibly have 
been made. But there were peculiar 
circumstances in this case. Hereafter 
the rule could not be pleaded. Any 
future case must be decided upon its own 
merits, and the plea that a change of 
practice was unexpected would no longer 
be a valid one. He was of opinion that 
Her Majesty did not derive her Civil 
List as occupying the Throne by divine 
right; but by the much higher title of 
being the popular and respected Queen of 
a great and free people. In like manner 
the children of Her Majesty, who were 
endowed by the State, were not endowed 
as relations of Her Majesty ; but as part 
of our general monarchical scheme. They 
had not a free life, and they were, to a 
certain extent, the servants of the State. 
The Princess Louise, through her good 
fortune and the good sense and wisdom 
of her Royal Mother, declared her inten- 
tion of breaking through the charmed 
circle and living her own individual 
life. She had insisted on her right to 
act as the humblest woman in her ser- 
vice was entitled to do—namely, to 
choose her own husband. In so acting 
the Princess and her Royal Mother had 
earned additional respect and affection 
from the people. But such ties were 
too sacred to be mixed up with consi- 
derations of a more sordid character. 
The Princess had taken off her fetters, 
and there was nothing now for the 
nation to gild. Nothing was further 
from his wish than to hurt the feelings 
of any of the distinguished persons most 
immediately interested. In his opinion 
the time would come, and that not very 
distantly, when no one would more regret 
than these distinguished persons them- 
selves that the Ministry of the day had 
forced this Vote upon a people who, as far 
as large masses of the poorer ratepayers 
were concerned, would give the money 
very reluctantly. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I regret that the 
hon. Gentleman made the speech that 
he has made, because I think he was 
arguing the whole time against his 
own feelings, and his reasonings led 
him to a conclusion exactly the oppo- 
site to that with which he terminated. 
I am not going to compare the rela- 
tive position of our own Sovereign with 
that of the Sovereign of any other 
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State ; but I cannot help noticing one 
remark the hon. Gentleman made—he 
said it was not with Kings or Emperors 
he wished to compare the position of 
Her Majesty, but that he would rather 
cross the Atlantic and make a com- 
parison of Her Majesty’s position with 
that of the Sovereign of the United States. 
I do not think that we ought really on 
this question to go into a policy of 
pounds, shilling's, and pence ; but if these 
matters are brought under our consi- 
deration, it is hardly possible to leave 
them quite unnoticed. If we cross the 
Atlantic we should find that the Sove- 
reign of the United States—the Sove- 
reign people, is paid through its re- 
presentatives in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment an annual salary far exceeding 
that of the solitary Sovereign of this 
country. I think the hon. Gentleman 
will find, if he goes into the question 
more deeply than probably this discus- 
sion is an opportunity for, that the ex- 
pense of government in the United States 
—taking the word government in its 
large and real sense—is one of a very 
different character from that which he 
conveyed to the House just now. This 
is really a simple case if we confine our- 
selves to that which is fairly before us. 
I thought the right hon. Gentlemen at 
the head of the Government, the other 
evening, placed this subject before usin a 
completeand unanswerablemanner. I was 
a Member of the House when the Civil 
List was passed. I have more than once 
expressed my disapproval of the principle 
on which the Civil List was founded. 
It was founded upon an old traditional 
feeling in this country that we ought to 
guard against the Crown being in pos- 
session of property to an amount that 
might prove dangerous to the liberties of 
Englishmen. Now, when we all know 
that the income of the Sovereign may 
probably be equalled by more than one 
of her subjects—when one individual 
died a few weeks ago, not amongst the 
most elevated class of society, whose for- 
tune, probably, was quite equal to that 
which the Crown possesses in this coun- 
try, itis too absurd for us, I think, any 
longer to legislate upon these old politi- 
eal superstitions. In my opinion, it 


would have been much better originally 
if the Government of Lord Melbourne, 
when this settlement was fixed upon, had 
ay that the Crown estates should 

e entrusted to the Sovereign. They were 
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sufficient for the personal comfort and 
dignity of the Crown, and they might have 
been enjoyed by the Crown with those 
powers and conditions which apply to 
all other estates in the country, and which 
would have allowed the younger children 
to be amply supported. And as for that 
public pageantry of the Crown, in which 
the nation is more interested than the 
individual who wears the Crown—cer- 
tainly as much interested, and which I 
myself highly and deeply value, and 
which I wish to see maintained in a 
manner becoming the nation of a famous 
people like the people of England—that 
might have been the subject of a Vote 
in this House—not of an annual Vote, 
which might have been inconvenient; but 
every ten years we might have fixed the 
supplemental public expenditure of the 
Crown for those purposes. Ten years 
would have allowed us to consider any 
great changes which might have been 
produced by economical circumstances, 
such, for example, as the discoveries of 
gold and their effect upon prices, or 
other circumstances of that kind; and 
then appeals like the present need never 
have been made, and these misrepresen- 
tations of the position of the Crown would 
never have circulated in the country. 
However, we have todeal with the circum- 
stances before the House; and, certainly, 
the right hon. Gentleman the other night 
was perfectly justified in saying that the 
title of the Sovereign of this country 
to the Crown estate is just as good as 
that of the Duke of Buccleuch or the 
Duke of Bedford to their estates. It is 
an absolute estate, enjoyed by a family, 
and there can be no question legally that 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly sound. But having arrived 
at the position in which we are placed, 
what the House has to do is to act ac- 
cording to the spirit of the agreement 
that was entered into with Her Majesty 
in 1837, and to support the Crown in its 
becoming comfort and dignity, and pro- 
vide, as it was thoroughly understood at 
the time we ought to provide, in every 
becoming manner for those members 
of the family of the Royal House with 
respect to whom Her Majesty appeals to 
us. Theright hon. Gentleman the other 
night and the hon. Gentleman to-night 
have referred to a remarkable feature of 
the case which is now before us, and I 
was quite surprised that the hon. Gentle- 
man Just now, evidently against his own 
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feelings should have founded his prin- 
cipal argument against the proposition 
of Her Majesty’s Government upon this 
very circumstance which I consider both 
novel and interesting. It must have 
been clear for a considerable time to any- 
one who gives any attention to these 
matters that a great change was inevi- 
table in the domestic relations between 
the Crown and its subjects. For a con- 
siderable period the area out of which 
consorts for members of the Royal Family 
could be selected has been artifically 
diminished. By the Protestant Consti- 
tution of the country no Prince of the 
Latin race could intermarry with one of 
our Royal House. It was quite clear 
when the revolution commenced in Ger- 
many, and the mediatizing of so many 
reigning Houses of that country occurred 
—when many of the reigning Houses 
of Germany who professed the Protes- 
tant faith disappeared—that a consider- 
able change was at hand. To me, 
under these circumstances, the fact of a 
Princess of our Royal House marrying 
one of Her Majesty’s subjects is really 
as wise as it is romantic. That the hon. 
Gentleman, who professes to be a great 
propagator of democratic principles, 
should make such a circumstance the 
groundwork of an argument against the 
proposition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, appears to me surprising. I 
confess I have another reason in sup- 
port of this proposition, totally irrespec- 
tive of that feeling of loyalty which I 
am sure is shared by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, and even by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just addressed 
us. I confess I feel some satisfaction— 
even I will say exultation—that for the 
first time a Princess of the Royal House 
of England is to be married to a Member 
of the House of Commons. I have such 
affection for this House that I confess I 
am not insensible to this honour. Our 
brother Member certainly has not been 
very long among us; but I believe I may 
say, without using any words but those 
of truth, he has gained our sympathies 
by his intelligence and by his breeding. 
The House of Commons will, I think, 
seize a very unfavourable opportunity if 
this were the first occasion on which it 
could successfully oppose such a Grant 
as that which the right hon. Gentleman 
has offered to our consideration. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I dare say the 
House is anxious for a Division ; but I 
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am not one of those who think this ques- 
tion should be treated lightly, because 
we cannot conceal from ourselves that, 
rightly or wrongly, this proposed alliance 
has created a good deal of feeling in the 
country. Now, I do not agree altogether 
with what has fallen from the hon. Gen- 
tleman below me (Mr. P. A. Taylor), but 
neither can I agree with what has just 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli), because it is at 
direct issue with the statement made the 
other night by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he was in the 
House of Commons in 1837, when the 
Civil List was passed, and if he had had 
his will he would have had the dowries 
of the Princesses arranged beforehand. 
But the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government said, the other 
night, that if the sums of money to be 
allotted to the children of the Sovereign 
were granted beforehand, it would be 
impossible for the Sovereign to accept 
those terms, and he made use of the 
expression that it would lay the Royal 
Family open to idle vituperation. I wish 
to state that in what I am about to say 
I yield to nobody in this House in the 
expression of my sentiments of sincere 
respect and loyal attachment to the 
person of the Sovereign. I think that 
the example which the Sovereign has set 
in all the domestic and private relations 
of her life has had a reflex upon all 
classes of the community, and has en- 
deared Her Majesty in the heartfelt and 
affectionate attachment of all her subjects. 
But I must say that the principal object 
that I have in rising is for the purpose” 
of referring to the statement made the 
other night by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government. The 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the other night was, to my mind, 
one of the most injudicious that I ever 
recollect to have fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman. I do not say he in- 
tended to mislead the House. I should 
not be justified in saying so. But Ican 
say this — I will show to the Committee 
that there were statements made in that 
speech which are not justified by the facts 
of the case. I am sorry to trouble the 
House; but I think this is an occasion 
of some importance. The other night 
the right hon. Gentleman said the Queen 
had a large income, but it was predes- 
tined for special purposes. 6 said 
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savings were out of the question. What 
struck me the most in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was that the mar- 
riage of the Princess with a Member of 
this House was about to take place— 
with the son of a Member of the Go- 
vernment, and by the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The statement 
made by the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), that if the 
House of Commons should not grant the 
dowry it would be like fining one of the 
children of the Sovereign for marrying 
a Scotchman, was a most strained inter- 
pretation of the matter. The Prime 
Minister said that no doubt the income 
of the Sovereign was a very large one, 
but that it was given to support the dig- 
nity and representation of the Crown: 
I have no objection to that. The Grant 
that we give to the Sovereign is for the 
representation of the Crown; and I am 
one of those who share the opinion very 
common in this country, that it is to be 
regretted that the large sum thus given 
is not devoted to the representation of 
the Crown, and for many years has not 
been devoted to that purpose. I do not 
speak now of the money not being spent 
for the benefit of the people of this 
country; but I do say that when Sove- 
reigns, Princes, and foreigners of dis- 
tinction visit this country, it is painful 
to Englishmen to find that the enormous 
income which we grant to the Sovereign 
for the representation of the State is 
not devoted in the way contemplated by 
Parliament. Now, recollect, I by no 
means wish to stint the Sovereign. I 
would wish to see an allowance made on 
the most liberal scale towards the Royal 
Family. I am one of those who would 
vote, if necessary, for doubling the income 
of the Prince of Wales. I think the in- 
come of the Prince of Wales, considering 
all he has to do for the representation of 
thecountry, is toosmall. He livesamongst 
us and does what hecan; but, of course, 
on a far less sum than £385,000. I state 
that to show that I am by no means de- 
sirous of stinting the means for the re- 
presentation of the Crown. The Prime 
Minister said the other night that by 
the Civil List of 1837 Her Majesty was 
granted £385,000 a year, and that it was 
an economical arrangement ; and then he 
added—I will not say wishing to deceive 
thisHouse, but certainly not in a manner 
that one would have expected from him— 
“Look at what was done for William 
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IV.” Well, I have looked, and seen 
that the Civil List of William IV. was 
proposed by Lord Althorp in 1831, and 
it was this—The whole amount, deduct- 
ing what was given to the Queen of 
William IV. was £324,700 as against 
£385,000 given to Her present Ma- 
jesty. It is perfectly true that if you 
add £50,000 a year granted to the 
Queen of William IV. you do bring up 
the amount very nearly to the sum 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman; 
but he included this grant of £50,000 a 
year when he said that the Civil List 
voted to William IV. was £435,000. In 
reality, so far from there being any eco- 
nomy in what was done in 1837, there 
was a great increase on what had been 
granted to William IV., exclusive of 
the £50,000 a year given to his Queen. 
More than that, when Lord Althorp 
stated in the House of Commons in 
1831 that, having revised the Civil List 
of George IV., the Government pro- 
posed that the sum of £435,000 a year, 
including £50,000 for the Queen of Wil- 
liam IV. should be granted to the So- 
vereign, he added that he understood 
the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster 
would be given up to the State for their 
entire management the same as the re- 
venues of the other Crown Lands. Lord 
Althorp, therefore, and the country 
fully expected in 1831 that the revenues 
of the Duchy of Lancaster would be 
made over to the State. But that has 
never been done; and, therefore, in ad- 
dition to the £385,000 a year granted 
to the present Sovereign, she has the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster also, 
and I do not suppose there is in this 
country such gross mismanagement as is 
to be found in the case of the revenues 
of that Duchy. If Lord Althorp’s plan 
had been adopted we should not have 
had that complaint to make. Will the 
House believe that, while the revenues of 
the Duchy amount to £50,000 a year, only 
about £25,000 is paid to Her Majesty, 
while the other £25,000 is expended in 
the grossest mismanagement—I would 
even say corruption. These are facts. 
Would it not be better, then, that the 
policy of Lord Althorp had been adopted, 
instead of giving to the Sovereign a 
Civil List of £385,000, with all the re- 
venues of the Duchy of Lancaster? I 
do not wish to trespass on the time of 
the House now; but I am bound to 
say that, looking at the statement of 
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Lord Althorp and at the revenues which 
we give to the Crown—I may stand 
alone here, but I know there are many 
in the county in which I reside who 
think asI do. This very day a gentle- 


man of position from that county told | ( 


me that there were tens of thousands 
among the poorer classes in Staffordshire 
and Lancashire who will disapprove 
what is now being done. As long as 
a child or daughter of the Sovereign 
marries into a Royal or Princely House, 
I think it is quite right and natural for 
the House of Commons to give an ade- 
quate allowance for the representation 
and dignity of Royalty. But I hold a 
very strong opinion that when a child 
of the Sovereign chooses to lay aside 
and renounce altogether the Royal posi- 
tion, and elects to marry a subject, the 
case is wholly different. [‘‘No, no!’ ] No 
doubt there is a great difference of opi- 
nion on the matter; but, in my judg- 
ment, that circumstance entirely changes 
the point at issue. In that case the Ro- 


- vereign should be left to make an ade- 
quate allowance. But be that as it may, 
I will conclude by saying I think the 
marriage an impolitic one. [‘‘ No, sd 
As a loyal subject of the Queen, I thin 


the marriage an impoliticone. I do not 
look at it in the light of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor); but 
that the Royal position should be main- 
tained distinct and separate as hitherto. 
Personally, I wish the Royal Princess 
all happiness in her marriage. I am 
sure the country will agree with me in 
that; but I do think the marriage is an 
impolitic one, and I, for one, would have 
infinitely preferred to have seen the 
daughter of our Most Gracious Sove- 
reign marry into either a Royal or a 
Princely House, rather than accept the 
hand of a subject, the son of a Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government, upon the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. GOLDNEY, amid cries of ‘“ Di- 
vide !’’ said, the objection entertained in 
the country to the dowry arose from its 
not being known how the £385,000 was 
made up, and that Her Majesty had no- 
thing like that sum at her actual disposal. 
To refuse to vote the proposed sum 
would be a breach of faith. When Her 
Majesty ascended the Throne it was dis- 
tinctly understood that by her accepting 
the Civil List all these contingencies 
should be met by Votes of the House. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I will endeavour 
to keep strict faith with the Committee, 
and not in any way to re-argue the ques- 
tion. A number of references have been 
made by the hon. Member for Leicester 
Mr. P. A. Taylor) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
(Sir Robert Peel), to my speech the other 
evening, and I feel it is absolutely due 
to the Committee that I should state that 
I am not able to recognize the arguments 
they attribute to me as the arguments I 
used the other evening. I will not, how- 
ever, go through them in detail; but I 
will point out one as an example. The 
right hon. Baronet considers that I stated 
that the Princess Louise was about to 
marry the Marquess of Lorne by the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Government. 
What I stated was, that, upon the im- 
portant question of the deviation from 
what had recently been the established 
rule, Her Majesty had taken the advice 
of her confidential Advisers, and I may 
as well state that she did so about 18 
months ago, and long anterior to the 
period when the present arrangement 
was contemplated. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is entirely in error in supposing 
that I contended that there was a real 
reduction in the Civil List at the com- 
mencement of the present reign as com- 
pared with the commencement of the 
reign of William IV. I pointed to the 
reduction of the amount in order to. 
found upon it a corroboration of my ar- 
gument that morally Parliament was 
always charged with the obligation of 
providing for any new exigency growing 
out of the state of the Royal family. I 
will only say with regard to the present 
Motion that I cannot but regret the op- 
position that has been made to it; and, 
secondly, that it should have been made 
at what appears to me to be the wrong 
time. It is at the first stage of a Vote 
of this kind that, with the greatest pro- 
priety—I should say the smallest de- 
peton from it—that opposition should 

e offered ; but I think it is for my hon. 
Friend and those who intend to vote with 
him to consider in what position this 
House will find itself on the question of 
a personal grant of money if, after hear- 
ing the proposal on a former night, they 
came to an unanimous vote in its favour, 
they should now disregard the force of 
the pledge in that unanimous vote, and 
hark back on the first proceeding. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 350; 
Noe 1: Majority 349. 


House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL.—[Butt 6.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Goschen.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said: I 
wish briefly to state the course I intend 
to pursue with respect to this Bill, and I 
do so under very peculiar circumstances. 
My two right hon. Friends the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. S. Wal- 
pole) and the Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity (Mr. Mowbray) are absent from 
the House on account of severe do- 
mestic afflictions. This might, perhaps, 
be considered a sufficient reason for 
postponing the consideration of the 
measure; but I do not ask for an ad- 
journment. I am, of course, aware 
that a Bill identical with the present 
passed through this House last Ses- 
sion; and after the discussions which 
then ensued, and in which I expressed 
my opinions on the subject, I should not 
think of again urging the arguments I 
then adduced. At the same time, so in- 
superable are my objections to the Bill 
as it stands, without the religious safe- 
guards which I hope will be introduced 
in ‘another place,” that I shall now 
move its rejection, if only for the pur- 
pose of recording my protest against it. 
I beg to move that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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JURIES ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[BILL 34,] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Toe ATTORNEY - GENERAL, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, its object was the 
repeal of one section of an Act passed 
last year to regulate the whole subject of 
constituting and summoning juries. He 
must explain that towards the close of 
last Session he was not aware the Bill 
was about to be pressed to the third 
reading, as he believed it was understood 
that it should be allowed to staid over for 
reconsideration this year. Indeed, he 
did not know the Bill had passed till he 
read it in the statute book. The clause 
which he now proposed to repeal enacted 
that juries should be paid, and paid not 
by the whole body of suitors, but by 
means of a tax imposed solely on those 
who entered causes for trial. No machi- 
nery was provided by the Act for carry- 
ing it into execution, that being left to 
the Judges, who had accordingly issued 
the best rules and regulations they could 
devise. These, however, had been ex- 
tremely onerous to the suitors. The 
rules required that every suitor who 
desired to have his cause tried by a com- 
mon jury should pay £3 on entering his 
cause; and that for a special jury 
£12 12s. should be paid. Now, it fre- 
quently happened that a cause was 
amicably settled after it had been en- 
tered, so that no jury was required at all, 
but nevertheless the money could not be 
returned to the suitor. He was told that 
in the country the Act could not be 
worked at all. A Judge of considerable 
eminence had written to him in the 
following terms :—‘‘I know that the 
existing Act amounts to a denial of jus- 
tice to poor suitors. I know that on 
circuit it is impossible to carry it out. 
It ought to be repealed in the shortest 
possible time.”” Other Judges and emi- 
nent practitioners had expressed asimilar 
opinion. For his own part, he was by 
no means satisfied it was a good thing to 
pay jurors, as the effect might be to create . 
a professional class of jurors. He would 
not argue that point now; but, assuming 
that jurors ought to be paid, he was dis- 
posed to think they should be paid, and 
not by the litigants. At present, how- 
ever, it was sufficient for him to state 
that there would be a dead-lock at the 
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referred to was not repealed, and, as they 
had already commenced on the Northern 
Circuit, there was no time to be lost. 
By the present Bill, therefore, he pro- 
posed to repeal that clause at once; and 
later in the Session, if the House con- 
firmed the principle involved in the 
clause, another measure might be de- 
vised for carrying it into effect. Con- 
sidering the urgency of the case, he 
hoped the House would assent at once 
to the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. LOPES thanked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for the prompt atten- 
tion he had given to the matter, and 
said that the effect of the Act, combined 
with the rules of the Judges, was that 
officers of the Superior Courts found 
themselves bankrupt. Assuming that 
at an assizes there were two common 
jury causes, which were tried on the first 
day, and one special jury cause, which 
was tried on the second day, the receipts 
would be £18 12s., and the payments 
authorized by the Act would amount to 
£49 16s. ; and this proportion of receipts 
to payments would probably hold good 
with any number of causes. A learned 
Judge, who had just gone to the Welsh 
Circuit, had said he should be obliged to 
tell the jurors that, although the Act 
said they were to be paid, there were no 
funds out of which they could be paid. 
He hoped that the matter would not rest 
where it was, but that the Attorney- 
General would bring in a comprehensive 
measure, and that he would not be satis- 
fied with piecemeal legislation, but would 
introduce a Bill founded on rational and 
acknowledged principles applicable to 
the case. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
desirable that the Bill should be passed 
at once, and he trusted that it would be 
carried through all the stages as fast as 
possible. He thought the Law Officers 
of the Crown were hardly justified in 
pleading that the Act of last Session was 
passed without their knowledge. The 
Select Committee recommended that the 
whole matter should be remitted to this 
Session, and the history of the Act of 
last Session, he believed, was that it was 
promoted by members of the legal pro- 
fession in the City of London pt West- 
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minster, and that, practically, hon. Mem- 
bers, having the bit put in their mouths, 
ran away with it. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, hethought 
it was competent for the last speaker, asa 
member of the Select Committee, to have 
objected to the passing of the measure 
of last Session. He was not sure that 
the public were ungrateful for it, be- 
cause it had largely diminished the num- 
ber of causes that went to trial. The 
principle of the payment of jurors, which 
he approved, was already affirmed by 
existing practice, as well as by the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, that pro- 
vision ought to be made for the proper 
remuneration of summoning officers. 

Mr. AtperMAN LUSK said, he was 
under the impression that the Act of 
last Session was considered a good one, 
for all agreed that it was necessary to 
pay jurymen. He thought the measure 
a beneficial one, because it would tend 
to discourage litigation. He would not, 
however, oppose this Bill if the Attorney 
General would promise to consider, dur- 
ing the present Session, the matter with 
a view to the payment of jurors. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE supported the 
Bill, but thought something should be 
done not only for the payment of jurors, 
but for the consideration of the whole 
question in a comprehensive form. 

Mr. HENLEY believed the whole 
community would be glad that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had moved 
in this matter. As the assizes were close 
at hand, it was very desirable that the 
Bill should pass as soon as possible. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Carpwett, Bill 
for the better regulation of the Regular and 
Auxiliary Land Forces of the Crown, and for 
other purposes relating thereto, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Carpwe.t, Sir 
Hznry Kyicut Srorxs, Captain Vivian, and the 
Jupez ApvocatTE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD, &C. BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Munrz, Bill to amend the 
Law for the prevention of Adulteration of Food 
and Drink and of Drugs, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Montz, Mr. Wurtwett, and Mr. Dixon. 








Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 
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METROPOLIS WATER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Suaw Lerevrz, Bill to 
amend ‘The Metropolis Water Act, 1852,” and 
to make further provision for the due supply of 
Water to the Metropolis, and certain places in the 
neighbourhood thereof, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Ssaw Lerevre and Mr. Secretary 
Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wurtwe tt, Bill for establish- 
ing Tribunals of Commerce, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Wurtwett, Lord Freprricx Caven- 
piso, and Mr. Cuapwick. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to whom shall 
be referred all Petitions presented to the House, 
with the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills; and that such Committee do classify and 
prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and 
manner as shall appear to them best suited to 
convey to the House all requisite information re- 
specting their contents, and do report the same 
from time to time to the House; and that such 
Reports do in all cases set forth the number of 
signatures to each Petition :—And that such Com- 
mittee have power to direct the printing in extenso 
of such Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, 
as shall appear to require it:—And that such 
Committee have power to report their opinion 
and observations thereupon to the [House :’— 
Mr. Cuartes Forster, Mr. Bonnam-Carter, 
Major Gavin, Mr. [Hastines Russewz, Sir Davip 
Satomons, Mr. Owen Srantey, Mr. Kinnatrp, 
Mr. M‘Laean, Earl Percy, Mr. Dimspatz, The 
O’Conor Don, Mr. Witiram Ormspy Gorez, Mr. 
Reernatp Tatsot, Lord Garutes, and Mr. Guest : 
—Three to be the quorum.—(Mr. Charles Forster.) 


LOCAL LEGISLATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Manoy, Bill to facilitate 
the obtaining of powers for legislation on Public 
Local Matters in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. M‘Mauon, Mr. Montagu CHamMBers, 
and Mr. Matrusws. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Ten o'clock. 


Onn 
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MINUTES.] — Sat First in Parliament — The 
Marquess of Bute, after the death of his father. 

Pusuic Bu1— First Reading—Pauper Inmates 
Discharge and Regulation * (16). 
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BANKRUPTCY LAW (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend in the present Session to 
amend the laws in Ireland relating to 
Bankruptcy and to Imprisonment for 
Debt, and to bring them into conformity 
with the laws of England? The noble 
Marquess said, it was highly desirable 
that the application of the law of bank- 
ruptcy to non-traders, which had been 
in operation some years in England, and 
was an unquestionable improvement, 
should be at once extended to Ireland, 
and there was no reason for postponing 
this till the entire English law on the 
subject had had a longer trial. 

Lorp DUFFERIN replied that the 
Government were fully alive to the ne- 
cessity of legislation in the direction 
indicated by the noble Marquess. They 
intended in the course of the Session to 
introduce a Bill amending the Irish 
bankruptcy law, and assimilating the 
law relating to imprisonment for debt 
to that of England. 


PAUPER INMATES DISCHARGE AND REGU- 
LATION BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to regulate and control the discharge of 
Paupers from Workhouses and Wards provided for 
the Casual Poor—Was presented by The Earl of 
Kmperzer ; read 14, (No. 16.) 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, . 
Eleven o’clock. 


Rane 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 17th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Surpry—considered in Committee 
Resolution [February 16] reported. 

Pusuio Bitts — Ordered — Stamp Act (1870) 
Amendment *, 

Ordered—First Reading—Fires * [44]. 

Committee—Report—Princess Louise’s Annuity * 
[24]; Provisional Order Bills (Committees) * 
[12]. 

Committee—Report— Third Reading—Juries Act 
(1870) Amendment * [34], and passed. 


INDIAN FINANCE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, it may 
tend to expedite the despatch of busi- 
ness to-night if, with the indulgence of 
the House, I now state the intention of 
the Government with regard to a matter 
in which some hon. Gentlemen take much 





| interest, and about which a great many 
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Questions have been addressed to me 
within the last week. I have, then, to 
announce that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intends, on the earliest possible 
day after determining the most conve- 
nient mode of proceeding, to move for the 
appointment of a Committee upon Indian 
Finance, in the full belief that the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee will not 
only give satisfaction to some hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
who are very desirous for an inquiry into 
our financial affairs, but also tend to 
dissipate sundry apprehensions and mis- 
apprehensions which have arisen with 
regard to them. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he wished to 
know whether the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee would be extended to the admi- 
nistration of Indian affairs generally? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, everything 


properly coming under Finance. 


IRELAND—GRAND JURY LAWS. 
QUESTION. 


Ture O’CONOR DON said, he would 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether he intends to introduce 
during the present Session a Bill for the 
amendment of the Grand Jury Laws of 
Ireland ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that a Bill, founded on the 
Report of a Select Committee which sat 
upon this subject a year or two ago, was 
in a forward state, and would be ready 
to lay before the House shortly; but as 
it was the intention of the Government 
to deal with matters of a similar kind 
relating to England, during the present 
Session—matters relating tolocal govern- 
ment and taxation, it would be probably 
most convenient if he waited until that 
measure was introduced, that Irish Mem- 
bers might consider the desirability of 
incorporating any of its provisions in the 
Irish Bill. 


TRANSFER OF LAND.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PIM said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government during this Session of Par- 
liament to introduce any Bill to facilitate 
the Transfer of Land ; and, whether such 
Bill when introduced will extend to 
Treland and Scotland, or whether there 
will be separate legislation for each of 
the three Countries ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
Government was ready to introduce the 
measure as soon as there was a fair 
prospect of proceeding with it. It would 
be premature, however, before the in- 
troduction of the Bill to inquire whether 
its provisions should be extended beyond 
England. 


UNITED STATES—THE JOINT COMMIS- 
SION—CLAIMS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Joint Commission 
which is to sit at Washington will have 
under consideration the claims of British 
subjects who had property destroyed at 
Richmond in consequence of General 
Breckenridge, previous to evacuating the 
town, having fired the warehouses and 
destroyed large quantities of tobacco 
and other merchandise ? 

Viscount ENFIELD replied, that the 
Commissioners had been appointed to 
discuss in a friendly spirit the various 
points of difference which had arisen 
between the United States and subjects 
of this country. They were not em- 
powered to settle the differences them- 
selves, but would say in what way a 
settlement could be arrived at, either by 
arbitration or otherwise; and should a 
mixed Commission be appointed, in all 
probability the claims of British subjects 
against the United States would be re- 
ferred to such Commission. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—ENTRY OF 
THE PRUSSIAN ARMY INTO PARIS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
efforts have been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to dissuade the Prussian au- 
thorities from the triumphal march of 
the Prussian Army through Paris, as it 
can only have for its object the humilia- 
tion of the French nation, and it may 
be attended by most calamitous results ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he trusted 
the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
would not think him discourteous if he 
stated simply that, as no communication 
on the subject to which his Question re- 
ferred had been addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not thought it proper to 
take any steps in the matter. 
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RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES DILKEsaid, hewished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it be true that 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
communications from our Foreign Lega- 
tions relating to a reported Treaty or un- 
derstanding between Russia and Prussia; 
and, if so, whether it is their intention 
to make such communications, or any of 
them, known to the House ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, in reply, 
that although it was true that at different 
times rumours had reached Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with reference to the 
subject mentioned by the hon. Member, 
as they had never assumed any official 
shape, they had not been looked upon 
by the Foreign Department as official 
communications. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Why the 
Trades Union Bill has been placed in 
the hands of the editor of a public jour- 
nal, as appears from an analysis of it 
eager on Thursday, before it has 

een placed in the hands of Members 
of this House ? 

Mr. BRUCE replied, that the hon. 
and learned Member had assumed as a 
fact that which was not a fact. No copy 
of the Bill had been placed in the hands 
of the editor of a newspaper or any other 
person; but, inasmuch as he was aware 
that some slight delay would occur in 
the issue of the Bill, he had directed 
that an analysis of it should be sent, not 
to any one paper, but to all. The Bill, 
in its complete form, would be circulated 
to-morrow morning. 


FRANCE—ALLEGED PILLAGE BY PRUS- 
SIANS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the statement 
that the Prussians have, on non-payment 
of fines imposed by them on various dis- 
tricts since the armistice was concluded, 
pillaged those districts, is correct; and 
whether there is any precedent for such 
a proceeding ? 

1scount ENFIELD said, in reply, 
that no communication or representation 


had been made to the Foreign Office 
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with reference to any fines imposed by 
the Prussians on the French, and he 
was, therefore, unable to say whether or 
not the statement to which the hon. 
Member referred was correct or not. He 
further asked if there was any precedent 
for such a proceeding ; but he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not think him 
guilty of an act of discourtesy in saying 
that not having received any particular 
information of the statement to which 
the Question referred he had not thought 
it right to hunt up any historical prece- 
dent on the point. 


Commons. 


NAVY—MIDSHIPMEN’S PAY. 


QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, If any order has been or is 
about to be issued by the Admiralty, 
which will compel the parents or friends 
of midshipmen to make them an allow- 
ance of £50 per annum instead of £40 
as heretofore ; and, ifso, on what ground 
this increase has been made, and what 
will occur in the case of those midship- 
men whose friends and parents are un- 
able to pay the additional sum now de- 
manded ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, in reply, that the 
regulations increasing the annual allow- 
ance to be granted by parents to mid- 
shipmen were framed by the First Lord 
and First Naval Lord after most mature 
deliberation and in consultation with 
many naval officers. It was found that 
£40 a year was inadequate for a mid- 
shipman to pay his mess bill and other 
expenses, and the consequence was that 
a practice of drawing bills sprang up. 
To check this an increased allowance of 
£10 was fixed upon, and, in the opinion 
of the commanding officers generally, it 
has been attended with beneficial results. 
The case supposed by the noble Lord in 
the latter part of his Question had been 
met by a clause in a circular issued on 
the 4th of October, 1870, which says 
that— 

“Should any midshipman or cadet desire to 
draw less than £50 per annum he is at liberty to 
do so, provided he obtained the approval of his 
commanding officer, and can show that all his 
debts are paid.” 


INCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 
QUESTION. 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he wished to ask, Whether, looking 
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to the importance of the measure intro- 
duced by the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department with regard to the 
Inelosure of Commons, and the fact that 
it was in the hands of Members only that 
morning, he will consent to postpone 
the Motion for a Second Reading until 
Monday ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, in 
reply, that, as the Bill in question was 
not new, but very similar to one that 
was before the House the whole of last 
Session, and, therefore, hon. Members 
might be presumed to be acquainted 
with its details, he hoped the second 
reading might be taken on Monday. 


Finances, ¥c., 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


FINANCES, &c., OF INDIA. 
~ MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. FAWCETT said, the course that 


had been adopted by the Government 
placed him in a position somewhat diffi- 


cult and embarrassing. On the very 
first day of the present Session, accord- 
ing to a promise which he made at the 
end of the last, with, he ventured to 
say, the approval of all hon. Members 
on either side of the House who took an 
interest in India, he gave Notice that he 
would move that evening for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Financial 
and General Administration of the affairs 
of India. He had made a communica- 
tion as to what they intended to do, but 
until that hour he could not obtain the 
slightest intimation of their intention. 
But that evening, without any warning, 
the Under Secretary for India rose in 
his place, anticipated his Motion, and 
gave Notice of his intention to move for 
a Committee to inquire into Indian 
Finance. He might be told that, under 
those circumstances, he had got what he 
wanted, and ought to be satisfied without 
going on any further. Well, he could 
assure the House that if he got what he 
wanted it would be a matter of perfect 
indifference to him whether the Com- 
mittee was moved for by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Grant Duff) or by himself. All he 
cared about was not who carried the 
Motion, but whether it was carried at 
all. But there was this difference be- 
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tween the Notice of the Under Secre- 
tary of State and his own—that whereas 
his hon. Friend said curtly and briefly 
that he would move for a Committee 
of Inquiry into Indian Finance—which 
might mean simply an inquiry into Indian 
financial accounts— the Committee, on 
the other hand, which all hon. Members 
taking an interest in India desired to 
see appointed, should inquire not merely 
into the accounts, but into the general 
administration of that country. The 
opinion to that effect was expressed at 
the close of last Session by hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, who 
possessed great practical knowledge and 
official experience of India. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, which he proposed 
would not be merely a Finance Com- 
mittee, but would inquire, among other 
topics, into the present position and 
future prospects of the revenue and ex- 
penditure of India; into the manage- 
ment of the public works department, 
and the outlay it incurred ; into the ques- 
tion of primary and higher education in 
India; into army organization and ex- 
penditure ; into the local Governments of 
India and their Couricils; also into the 
transport service; and, above all, into 
the home expenditure of India — that 
was to say, the expenditure of Indian 
money in this country, which was in- 
creasing, and now absorbed more than 
one-fourth of the whole Indian revenues. 
That House was trustee for that ex- 
penditure to the people of India, and 
was bound to render a faithful account 
of its trusteeship. The Prime Minister 
himself frankly admitted the necessity 
of such a Committee, when at the end of 
last Session he laid down the doctrine 
that it was most important that the 
various Departments of the State should 
be periodically revised by Committees of 
that House; and more particularly in 
the case of India, because of the little 
attention the House was able to give to 
the affairs of that country. The right 
hon. Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) also virtually pro- 
mised to agree to such a Committee 
when Secretary of State. Another cogent 
reason for granting it was this — In the 
days of the old East India Company, in 
consequence of the renewal of its 
charter, the administration of the Com- 
pany was subjected to periodical re- 
vision and investigation ; but there had 


been no Committee on Indian affairs 
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since the House took upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of the Government of India ; 
and he had reason to know that if the 
House was unwilling to grant an inquiry 
into the way in which it had performed 
that duty it would cause grave dis- 
content among the people of that coun- 
try. He feared there existed a mis- 
apprehension among some members of 
the Government as to his motive in 
bringing forward that Motion. They 
might suppose that he did so as a 
censure on the present administration 
of the affairs of India. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be further from his wish 
or intention. He believed that Lord 
Mayo was one of the most popular, most 
zealous, and hard-working Governors 
General that India had ever had, and 
he had no reason to suppose the present 
Secretary of State for India and his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary were in any 
respect less able Ministers than any of 
their predecessors. His object in mov- 
ing for that inquiry was not in the 
slightest degree to investigate the con- 
duct of Ministers ; it was not to be a per- 
sonal inquiry; its sole and entire object 
would be to investigate the system they 
had to administer. He knew that if the 
Committee was granted many most able 
witnesses were anxious to give evidence 
before it, and that all the competent 
authorities on Indian matters in that 
House would be ready to serve upon it. 
The sketch he had given of the scope of 
its inquiries would convince the House 
that the investigation must be long and 
laborious; the sooner, therefore, the 
Committee got to work the better, and 
if its appointment were postponed valu- 
able time would be lost. That was his 
sole reason for bringing on his Motion 
at the earliest possible period of the Ses- 
sion. He had no wish to anticipate the 
debate on the Indian Budget fixed for 
that day week, and he had determined not 
to mention a single point that could raise 
a word of controversy. Ifhis hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary (Mr. Grant Duff) 
thought it in the least degree an affront 
to him that that Committee was moved 
for before he brought forward his 
Budget, he deeply regretted it; but, 
whatever his Budget might be, it could 
not affect the necessity of that inquiry. 
The Committee would not inquire into 
the Budget, but into the system of ad- 
ministration, involving great questions 
of national policy. He was not anxious 
Ur. Fawcett 
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to oppose the Government more than he 
found it necessary; if, therefore, they 
thought they could gain anything for 
the people of India, or for their own 
credit or reputation, by postponing that 
Committee for a fortnight, he was will- 
ing, should the House wish him to do 
so, to withdraw his Motion—but only on 
the understanding that the Committee 
proposed by the Pacers tinea should be 
moved for on the earliest possible day 
after the Indian Budget, and that its 
inquiry should be at least as wide in its 
scope as the one he had himself indi- 
cated to the House. He hoped that his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary would 
withdraw the Notice he had given, and that 
after that statement—which he trusted 
was as conciliatory as it possibly could 
be—his hon. Friend would see that there 
was no occasion to have another debate 
on the subject; that, as the feeling of 
the House was in favour of the Com- 
mittee, it might just as well be granted 
at once, and that it should immediately 
commence an inquiry which, if insti- 
tuted, would, they might feel sure, give 
the utmost satisfaction to the people of 
India. The hon. Member then moved 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER seconded the 
Motion, and presumed that, after the 
announcement made that evening by the 
Under Secretary for India, the hon. 
Member for Brighton would not press 
his Motion to a Division. He was in- 
terested in three questions—the opium 
revenue, in regard to which he last Ses- 
sion seconded the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), the salt duties, and thé 
Hill Tribes. He apprehended that the 
questions of the opium revenue and the 
salt duty would come under the head of 
Indian finance; but he doubted whether 
the important question of the Hill Tribes 
of India—on which he knew that some 
competent gentlemen were anxious to 
give evidence—would come within the 
scope of the inquiry if the Committee 
was appointed in the terms suggested 
by the Under Secretary of State, be- 
cause its terms would limit the inquiry 
to strictly financial subjects; and he 
thought there was great force in the ap- 
peal made to the Government to ap- 
point a Committee embracing as much as 
possible those Members of the House who 
took an interest in the affairs of India. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the Financial and General Administration of the 
affairs of India,”—(Mr. Fawcett,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotone, SYKES approved the pro- 
posal to postpone the appointment of 
this Committee until after the Indian 
Budget had been laid before the House ; 
but, at the same time, he hoped that, 
when appointed, the Committee would 
have an unlimited range of inquiry. 
This had been the case with two previous 
Committees of the House, and the result 
had been the collection of a most valu- 
able mass of information. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the last 
thing which the Government wished to 
do was to keep a promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope. If the Govern- 
ment had intended to give a Committee 
only on Indian accounts they would have 
said so; but the subject of finance 
covered a very wide field, and involved 
questions which, if inquired into fully, 
would provide more work than could be 
got through in one or even two Sessions. 
To inquire into all the subjects alluded 
to by the hon. Member for Brighton 
would necessitate not one, but half-a- 
dozen Committees. A few years ago the 
simple question of the colonization and 
settlement of India went through more 
than one Session ; and if the House were 
to examine not only into all that could 
be properly said to come under the head 
of finance, but also into army organiza- 
tion in India, into the questions that 
might arise out of the public works in 
India, into the large question of primary 
education in India, and into the rela- 
tions of the local governments to the 
central government, they would go on 
to Doomsday, and the very object aimed 
at by the appointment of the Committee 
would be frustrated. Still longer and 
more difficult would the inquiry be if 
they were to go into the extremely in- 
teresting, but not immediately pressing, 
question of the Hill Tribes in India. He 
was quite sure that all persons in India 
and at home who understood what ques- 
tions would be opened by the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Finance would 
be perfectly satisfied with the Committee 
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which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to give. 

Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD ex- 
pressed concurrence in the concluding 
remarks of the Under Secretary of State 
for India. The question of finance would 
cover all the ground, and would especi- 
ally include the difficult and delicate sub- 
ject of local taxation, which the Govern- 
ment of India was pressing strongly for- 
ward at this moment. With regard to 
the feeling of the people of India, he 
could confidently say that there was a 
most earnest desire for an inquiry in the 
widest sense into the whole financial ar- 
rangements of the country. This feel- 
ing had been heightened by the financial 
mismanagement of past years, and the 
hurried and high-handed way in which 
an income tax of 3 per cent had been 
forced upon the country. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that in order to 
meet the views of the Government, he 
would be content to strike out of his 
Motion the words ‘‘and General,” and 
leave the Committee to deal only with 
the financial administration of India. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was very 
glad to hear the hon. Memberfor Brighton 
say he was content to take a Committee 
on the financial administration of India. 
In saying that, however, he did not in- 
tend to convey the impression that all 
the other subjects connected with the 
Indian Government were not matters 
very proper to be considered when the 
proper time should come; but to over- 
load the present Committee would be to 
defeat the object of its appointment. If 
the question of Indian finance, with all 
the collateral issues necessarily arising 
out of it, was not sufficient fully to oc- 
cupy the attention of the most energetic 
Committee that ever sat, he did not 
know what would be. With respect to 
appointing the Committee, the difference 
in point of time between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the hon. Member for 
Brighton was so smali he did not appre- 
hend any quarrel; and he now simply 
wished to appeal to his hon. Friend not 
to press his Motion at present. His hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for India 
had spoken of his intention to move a 
Committee so soon as the best method of 
proceeding had been settled; and, in 
so doing, he did not mean to imply that 
this would involve a delay of a fortnight. 
He had very great expectation that his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
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India would be able to redeem his 
promise at the commencement of the 
coming week. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, he hoped the hon. Member 
for Brighton would see his way to the 
withdrawal of his Motion. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, after the satis- 
factory assurance he had just received, 
he should not persevere with his Mo- 
tion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—TERMS OF 
PEACE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT rose to 
eall attention to the Papers relating to 
the French and German War, and to 
move a Resolution thereon. The hon. 
Member said, it was with a feeling of 
great responsibility he had undertaken 
the task which was before him. He 
could have wished that the Motion of 
which he had given Notice had been in 
the hands of an hon. Member of greater 
experience than he possessed, and one 
whose words would carry far greater 
weight ; for he must confess that, deeply 
as he felt on this matter, there was some- 
thing in it rather painful to him, because 
having carefully read the Papers pre- 
sented to the House regarding it, he 
had deeply to regret the tone which per- 
vaded the despatches that had emanated 
from our Foreign Office during the pro- 
gress of this long and terrible war. He 
knew no person in this country who 
could feel more pain in view of what 
had passed during the war than his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment; nor could any man feel more de- 
sirous than himself that the influence of 
England should be exerted towards mi- 
tigating the sufferings which the war 
had caused; but the matter was of so 
great importance, in view of the posi- 
tion which England held in relation to 
the other European countries, that he 
should not hesitate to speak freely and 
openly, and to ask the House to take 
what he had to say at whatever value 
might attach to it. The regret which 
he felt in reading the despatches was 
occasioned by the perception that the in- 
fluenceof England, which had undoubted 
weight with other European countries 
—that the influence of neutral opinion, 
in fact, had counted for absolutely no- 
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thing during the present war. In the 
course of the war they had seen many 
things both strange and new. They saw 
the other day what was called the doc- 
trine of ‘“ benevolent neutrality ’—a 
doctrine which did not last long, but 
was destroyed by avery skilful despatch 
written by the Foreign Minister of this 
country, who, in his turn, invented an- 
other kind of neutrality, which might be 
described as a sort of moral neutrality 
—a variety which he, for one, very much 
regretted. It seemed to have been the 
opinion of our Foreign Office that Eng- 
land was not only to preserve neutrality 
in regard to the sale of arms, the export 
of horses, or matters of that kind, but 
she was bound neither to hold nor to 
express any opinion whatsoever. It 
seemed, further, that our Foreign Office 
had no desire to possess any individu- 
ality on the question. He did not know 
how the despatches had struck other 
hon. Members; but he had correctly de- 
scribed the impression gathered from a 
perusal of their colourless pages. From 
the beginning of the war to the present 
time there had been a great want of 
plain powerful speaking on the part of 
this country. There had been through- 
out, on the part of the Foreign Office, a 
distrust of itself, and a determination 
not to act in concert with other nations. 
It would be recollected that, at the out- 
set, England was very much grieved and 
startled to find that the Government of 
the French Emperor persisted in their . 
demands after the Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern had retired from his candidateship 
for the Spanish throne. It was quite 
true that at that time Lord Lyons spoke 
gravely and strongly. It was true, also, 
that his Lordship’s language was ap- 
proved, and that Lord Granville remon- 
strated; but he did not think anyone 
could compare the tone of that remon- 
strance with the enormous gravity of the 
circumstances, and without feeling that, 
considering the tremendous issues then 
depending, this country failed in its 
duty both to France and by Germany in 
not speaking much more plainly and 
much more strongly. He regretted also 
to notice that at the same time, and also 
subsequently, this country refused, when 
pressed to do so, to act with Italy in 
taking measures with a view to bring 
about a reconciliation between the con- 
tending nations. Since that time what 
had been England’s course? She had, 
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by reason of her great influence with 
the other European nations, gathered 
the neutral Powers into a sort of league, 
and bound them together under certain 
conditions. This was a step for taking 
which Her Majesty’s Government de- 
served the thanks of the country ; but, 
having formed this league, the next step 
taken by the Government was to reduce 
it to a state of complete inactivity :—the 
weapon had been forged but it was al- 
lowed to rust useless in our hands. 
There was not a single act done, not a 
single word spoken, not a single influence 
exerted during the existence of that 
league throughout the whole of the war 
to bring about a reconciliation between 
the two belligerents. Yet he could not 
help feeling that it was a great oppor- 
tunity—that, if that opportunity had 
been availed of, out of that league might 
have grown a new sense of international 
obligations, that the league so sustained 
might have been found a great barrier 
against the violence of nations. He did 
not introduce his opinion alone. If hon. 
Members would turn to the last set of 
Papers presented to the House they 
would find that Lord Bloomfield thought 
so too. He wrote in this manner— 

“‘T hoped all the Powers would act steadily to- 
gether and hold to their declaration, in which 
case the neutral party in England would become 


a powerful one, and have a right to be listened to 
hereafter.” 
He did not like to quote Russia; but 
still she had as much insight as any 
other nation. Very early in the war 
Prince Gortchakoff wrote to say that 

“ He hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
lose no time in making a proposal on the subject 
to those Powers, and if they accepted it (of which 
there could be no doubt), the general concert es- 
tablished among them would greatly increase the 
moral influence which the neutral Powers would 
be entitled to exercise in any conference which 
* might take place for the restoration of peace.” 


He would not repeat the charge that 
this country had prevented other coun- 
tries from taking a more active part in 
bringing about peace. It might be so, 
but he would not make that charge. A 
friend of his the other day, in speaking 
to him on this matter, said it struck him 
that we played the part of a “ detri- 
mental.” He (Mr. Herbert) did not 
know what a ‘‘ detrimental” was. A 
‘‘ detrimental,”’ in the language of a 
well-known journal, was a part played 
by a man who paid great attention to a 
young lady, but who had no serious inten- 
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tions, and who thereby discouraged the 
attentions of others. His hon. Friend’s 
idea was that England had not only 
failed to play her own part, but that 
she had prevented others from doing 
theirs in exerting a useful influence. 
Without raising that charge, he must 
express his deep conviction that the 
other neutrals in Europe would have 
acted if England would but have taken 
the lead. No man could have read the 
Papers that had been laid before the 
House without being struck with the 
constant appeals which were made to 
this country. All that was required was 
that England should give up the stoical 
attitude of indifference which she had 
assumed, and had she done so he be- 
lieved we should have called a great 
power into existence for the purpose of 
reconciliation. He was not talking of 
war—he was not talking of an armed 
influence—but he was talking of the 
influence which such a country as this 
ought to exert—that of a grave, firm, 
and unfaltering remonstrance against 
wrong, against violence, whether on the 
part of France or on the part of Ger- 
many. He would call attention to some 
of the appeals that were made to this 
country. They would find that on the 
27th of August Italy, for the second 
time, expressed her desire to act in con- 
cert with us. Onthe 10th of September 
they would find that M. Tissot was 
charged to represent to Her Majesty’s 
Government that various Governments 
sympathized with the desire of France 
to obtain an honourable peace on the 
basis of territorial integrity. They would 
find that Austria hesitated to join the 
league which was formed simply because 
she wanted the league to be somewhat 
stronger in its purpose—she was con- 
stantly pleading for stronger action. On 
the 18th of October, Austria expressed 
her desire to see Europe recover from 
the torpor which seemed to beset her, 
and from the fear of a general convul- 
sion. Austria declared strongly against 
the single action which we were main- 
taining; speaking touchingly, she said 
she could not act singly, but she again 
and again repeated that she was ready 
to act with us and for us. In the same 
way, Italy, on the 21st of October, 
through the Italian Minister, expressed 
her belief that the proper time to act 
had arrived, and proposed—what seemed 
to be a wise course—that the neutraly 
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should consider and draw up the terms 
which they thought would be possible 
of acceptance. On the 25th of October 
Austria was again anxious to associate 
herself with England. In fact, she was 
ready to support us in whatever course 
we might initiate ; her only anxiety was 
that that course should be somethin 

more than what it was. [‘‘ Hear! 4 
He heard a cheer from some of his hon. 
Friends, but he thought they could 
hardly have read the despatches. If 
they had read them, they would have 
seen how little it was that Austria was 
asking for. On the 5th of November 
again we had an expression of opinion 
by Austria that England, with Italy, 
should act together with her; again, on 
the 12th of December, we found that 
Austria proposed a united representation 
in favour of an armistice; and again on 
the 21st of December we found that she 
asked for a collective move and a firmer 
attitude. While Austria and Italy were 


anxious that the neutral Powers should 
take up a stronger position together, we 
constantly found that France was anx- 
ious for the same thing, and was plead- 
ing for the same thing. On the 10th of 
September M. Tissot was directed by M. 


Jules Favre to represent to our Govern- 
ment how great was the value of English 
co-operation. M. Jules Favre pointed 
out how much value public opinion in 
France attached to English co-operation, 
and how much that public opinion was 
afflicted at finding that, while her old 
and faithful ally was deeply suffering, 
England still hesitated to take any steps 
towards reconciliation between the belli- 
gerents. When M. Thiers came to Eng- 
land he used similar language, when he 
said, on the 17th of September, that if 
England would but lead, the other neu- 
trals would follow; and that it would 
be impossible even for Prussia to with- 
stand the moral influence of this coun- 
try. Now, what was England’s answer 
to all these appeals? Why, a cold an- 
swer of refusal of all concentrated action. 
He thought he could best express what 
was the attitude of our Foreign Office 
by reading an extract from a despatch— 
“Her Majesty’s Government have declined t> 
entertain any proposal with the view of localizing 
the war, or with regard to the eventuality of a 
combined mediation.” [No. 109.] 
It was not simply their refusal to act 
in concert with other Powers, but a 
greater charge that he felt himself 
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bound to bring against the Government 
—and that was that they had distinctly 
refused to let this country have any opi- 
nion on the matter. Whenever any cri- 
tical moment had arrived our Foreign 
Minister found himself seized with an 
incompetency to form or express any 
opinion respecting it. On September 12, 
in the 109th despatch, our Government 
conveyed an inquiry from the French to 
the Prussian authorities, taking care to 
say that they conveyed the message ver- 
batim, and without comment. On the 
16th of September Lord Granville re- 
fused -to give an opinion respecting M. 
Jules Favre’s circular, or any opinion as 
to the terms of the Armistice. He said 
he had no desire to give an opinion as 
to the fairness or the reverse of the pro- 
posals, although he had an impression 
that both parties had been extreme. 
That was the most the Foreign Office 
had said in the way of expressing opi- 
nion. Considering all the miserable cir- 
cumstances connected with the war, es- 
pecially the latter portion of it — that 
seemed to be very cold charity on the 
part of our Foreign Office; and it was 
rendered all the more mortifying, be- 
cause whilst England refused to have an 
opinion upon those matters and backed 
herself out with polite indifference, other 
nations had had not the same fear. Italy 
was not afraid to express herself with 
regard to a cession of territory. She dis- 
tinctly expressed herself as adverse to a 
cession of territory. She said she thought 
the terms of peace might be found in 
an indemnity and a dismantling of for- 
tresses. On the occasion of the Armis- 
tice, too, both Italy and Austria were in 
favour of allowing Paris to be revic- 
tualled. The matter was mortifying, be- 
cause if the neutrals had expressed 
themselves strongly about it he believed 
that peace, which was very nearly 
achieved once or twice, would have 
been established. That was not his opi- 
nion alone ; it was the opinion through- 
out of the French Representatives. On 
the 8th of October, in the 195th despatch, 
Count de Chaudordy expressed the feel- 
ing that it was absolutely necessary that 
2» common friend should come forward 
io find out a basis on which peace could 
be established. He would venture to 
support the opinion that it lay upon the 
neutral nations to make the way smooth 
and easy for peace by an acknowledg- 
ment which was made by France that 
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if a Congress of nations was assembled 
she might be willing to make much 
greater sacrifices than she was prepared 
to make directly to Germany. He would 
also support it by a very important ex- 
pression on the part of the French Mi- 
nister at Florence, who seemed to think 
that France no longer refused to dis- 
mantle the fortresses, but would be will- 
ing to accept peace on that condition, 
and also to pay a heavy indemnity. Now, 
if that were the temper of the French 
nation, it seemed to require only strenu- 
ous and united action on the part of the 
neutral Powers to have brought about 
peace on such a basis. Unfortunately, 
our Foreign Office had found a formula, 
and under that formula it persistently 
shielded itself. The formula was re- 
peated in a great many of those des- 
patches, and ran very nearly in these 
words—‘‘ That it was not desirable to 
offer mediation unless they had reason 
to believe it would be acceptable to both 
parties, and a basis on which both would 
consent to negotiate.’ That was the 


position of our Government—it certainly 
was not the position of other Govern- 
ments—and he ventured to think that 
those Governments were right and that 


our Government was wrong. It was our 
duty, not to wait for a basis, but to find 
one. To wait for a basis was to wait 
dum defluat amnis—until the whole course 
of the war had flowed on, and at last 
one party was so reduced that it would 
be obliged to accept whatever the other 
chose to inflict. Was it not so? Had 
not the course of events shown that it 
was wrong to wait for a basis? Here 
we were to-day; battle had succeeded 
battle and siege had succeeded siege, the 
war had gone on month after month, 
but the basis for which we were waiting 
had never turned up until this last mo- 
ment, when France lay powerless at the 
feet of Germany. But he would not be 
speaking quite truly or justly if he were 
not to mention one startling exception. 
If the House turned to the 202nd des- 
patch of the 16th of October they would 
discover something quite out of keeping 
with the tenour of all the other des- 
patches in the Blue Book. That was a 
despatch in which we appealed to Russia, 
and was of so astonishing a character 
that he read it again and wondered how 
it found its place in that book. So mys- 
terious were the ways of diplomacy that 
he could not attempt to fathom what 
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that despatch meant. It might have 
been written because the Government 
at that particular moment had deter- 
mined to give up the attitude which 
they had assumed up to that period, and 
which they persistently maintained after 
that time. It might have been written 
because they wanted to probe the dis- 
positions of Russia, and they had cer- 
tain suspicions as to what those dispo- 
sitions were. The only thing that seemed 
to him matter of great regret was 
this — that the despatch was not ad- 
dressed to one of the civilized Govern- 
ments of Europe between whose words 
and opinions there was some sort of cor- 
respondence and relation. All he could 
say was that the spirit which animated 
that despatch left no trace of itself in 
any other. It was as wonderful as the 
toad which was buried in the rock and 
no opening could be found by which it 
had got there. But our Foreign Office 
refused to have any opinion ; it was con- 
tent to perform certain small useful 
offices for the belligerents. It was willing 
to carry letters for them, to obtain a 
safe-conduct, to pass any communication 
verbatim from one to the other. But, 
according to his belief, instead of per- 
forming the office of a whispering tube, 
we ought rather to have sought to exer- 
cise some moral influence over the two 
nations, to have moderated their violence, 
and to have called, with the united voice 
of Europe, for reconciliation. For him- 
self, he could only say that if England 
was not to speak fearlessly on such occa- 
sions, however powerful might be the 
nation which she addressed, he would 
rather that the diplomatic service of this 
country was entirely given up, and that 
it was left to the Press and to public 
speakers to express what this country 
felt. And now, what remained to be 
done? He would venture to ask that 
even at this last moment we might make 
an appeal which should be worthy of this 
country. He did not wish that any 
threatening language should be used— 
that we should talk of arms, or pretend 
to do so; what he wanted was, that we 
should express openly and clearly how 
strong was our sense of the great evils 
which would arise if the terms of peace 
were extravagant and impolitic in their 
nature. He could only say for himself 
that terms which should involve the 
violent annexation of territory were to 
him immoderate. He clung to the prin- 
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ciple which Europe had already learnt to 
sanction, that the inhabitants of any dis- 
trict ought not to be transferred against 
their will. That principle had caused a 
great deal of suffering and bloodshed, 
and he was not willing to give it up. It 
was in politics like the law of gravity in 
physics. It was the one firm abiding 
place, the one barrier against the violence 
of military ambition, and he, for one, 
could not consent to renounce it. But 
he did not wish in any way to bind the 
Government by his interpretation of what 
was immoderate. They must take on 
themselves the responsibility of deciding 
what was moderate and what immo- 
derate. At this moment what the terms 
of peace might be was not known, but 
it would be impossible for us to discuss 
the question after the terms of peace 
were known. Germany had, in her own 
interest, refused already to communicate 
them. She knew her work well enough 
not to let Europe know what the terms 
of peace might be in time to call out 
any expression of feeling against them. 
Moreover, whenever Germany made 
known to Europe what the terms of 
peace were, it would be a matter of pride 
to her to maintain them. Therefore, if 
the action of the neutrals were to do 
anything for France in the way of mo- 
derating and softening the conditions, it 
must be now, before the terms were 
positively known. He objected to com- 
pulsory annexation for a great many 
reasons; not simply because of the in- 
jury it would inflict on France. What- 
ever he might feel about the German 
Government — however hateful to him 
was the policy which actuated it now— 
he had too great a respect and too great 
an esteem for the great mass of the 
German people not to wish to see them 
saved from the great injury which this 
annexation would inflict upon themselves. 
He was certain that annexation was a 
fatal gift; it was a doron—it was no 
gain, it was the old story—if the con- 
quered suffered at the hands of the con- 
queror, they also inflicted moral degra- 
dation upon him. The annexation of 
the provinces no man could doubt would 
prevent the constitutional development 
of Germany. All that remained for him 
to do at this last moment was to plead 
that some united expression of opinion 
should go forth from the neutral Powers. 
He might be told that an Emperor who 
commanded a million of soldiers would 
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not take much notice of such a remon- 
strance. He could not, of course, per- 
suade any man on this subject who Trad 
no belief in moral influence. All he 
would venture to remind him of was that 
the whole social and political fabric of 
this country rested upon the belief that 
there was such a thing as moral in- 
fluence; and no newspaper ought, in his 
opinion, to be written, no meeting to be 
held, and no speech to be made unless 
moral influence existed and possessed a 
certain power. He pleaded for its exer- 
cise because he thought we owed it to 
France, to Germany, and to ourselves. 
He pleaded for it not simply because 
France was our old ally, not simply be- 
cause her independence was of the great- 
est importance to Europe, not simply 
because the condition of Europe would 
for years and years to come be affected 
by the terms of peace; but he pleaded 
for it for a much deeper and higher and 
stronger reason, and that was the great 
international obligation by which he be- 
lieved we were all bound, from which 
we could not escape and ought not to 
seek to escape, and the spirit of which 
taught him that it was a thing wrong 
and inexpedient that Europe should stand 
apart, in distrust and disunion, and not 
say a single word or raise a single finger 
when she beheld one nation deciding on 
the destinies of another, and saw the 
conqueror holding in his hands the lives 
and future of the conquered. 


Germany. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘this House is of opinion that it is the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to act in concert with 
other neutral Powers to obtain moderate terms of 
peace, and to withhold all acquiescence in terms 
which might impair the independence of France, 
or threaten the future tranquillity of Europe,”— 
(Mr. Auberon Herbert,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir ROBERT PEEL: I thank the 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken for 
bringing this question before the House, 
because in the present very critical state 
of Europe we cannot have such ques- 
tions too forcibly or too earnestly brought 
under the notice of Parliament and the 
country. I do not mean to say that I 
entirely agree with the tenour of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Resolution, whilst I 
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must say he has submitted his views in 
a very excellent and praiseworthy man- 
ner to our consideration. There is, how- 
ever, much which has fallen from him 
in which I fully concur. I have read 
this Blue Book solely with the object of 
considering the interests of England, 
and what, as a great European Power, 
should be our influence. The hon. Gen- 
tleman expresses a hope that the Go- 
vernment will act in concert with the 
neutral Powers. The neutral Powers! 
Where are the Government, I should 
like to know, to find friends in Europe 
to act with them? I have read these 
Papers, and have asked myself in the 
most impartial spirit—for I take no 
party view of this question—I have over 
and over again asked myself whether 
out-of-doors the public opinion of the 
country endorses and accepts the policy 
of the Government. Now, in endea- 
vouring to answer that question, I am 
prepared to admit very frankly that 
their task has been a difficult one ; 
although I must add that, in my opi- 
nion, they also surrounded themselves 
with a great many difficulties, and cre- 
ated for themselves not a few enemies. 
Within the last few months we have 
been menaced in the far West, and we 
are threatened in the East. Prussia 
despises our Government, and laughs it 
to scorn. There is France—poor France, 
as the hon. Gentleman has said—our 
faithful ally and neighbour, drinking at 
this moment the bitterest cup of na- 
tional humiliation andsorrow. I should 
much like to know if, under these circum- 
stances, our policy of isolation—of sel- 
fish isolation—has been productive to us 
of any advantage. 
isolation,” and if I do not justify the use 
of that phrase by a reference to the Blue 
Book, so far as the policy of the Govern- 
ment is concerned, I shall be much sur- 
prised. We were told some time ago on 
authority which I am quite willing to 
accept—the authority of the Under Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, who has 
recently left the Ministry—that he be- 
lieved, speaking from his official know- 
ledge, if Lord Clarendon had lived and 
remained in power, many of these compli- 
cations with which we have since had to 
deal might have been avoided. Now, 
that may or may not be the case; but 
there is, at all events, one question 
which is constantly suggested by a pe- 
rusal of these Papers. It relates to 
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Lord Lyons :—and the policy which led 
to the ungenerous and unmanly flight 
of the English Ambassador from Paris 
ought not, in my opinion, to yi with- 
out censure in this House. I find that 
at first he was told by Lord Granville to 
remain in Paris. Then the Austrian Mi- 
nister goes to him and says—‘‘ We had 
better get out of Paris;”’ and Lord Lyons, 
I believe, himself recommended to the 
Government that he should take his 
departure. Now, I wish to point out the 
position in which Englishmen in that 
city were placed by such conduct. There 
were 1,500 or 2,000 English subjects 
left in Paris, yet Lord Lyons quitted the 
city on the 17th of September, having, 
as I understand, been instructed only to 
leave with the other foreign Ministers. I 
find, however, that there were in January 
18 foreign Ministers and Representatives 
remaining in Paris, whilst Lord Lyons 
had taken his departure from it in Sep- 
tember. Now just consider for a mo- 
ment how much credit the Minister of 
the United States gained for himself by 
staying in Paris during these events. 
Was he not able to succour hundreds of 
his fellow-subjects? The Swedish, the 
Swiss, the Belgian Ministers, and other 
Representatives of foreign States, to the 
number of 18, also remained in Paris 
to take care of the interests of their 
fellow-countrymen ; but Lord Lyons 
seems to have been satisfied with saying 
to the English residents in the city 
that they must leave it, or remain at their 
own risk and peril. _ It is clear, how- 
ever, that for 1,500 or 2,000 English 
subjects to act upon his advice at that 
moment was a thing altogether out of 
the question. I contend, therefore, that 
the departure of Lord Lyons from 
Paris is a proceeding which exposes 
the Government to the gravest pos- 
sible censure, and I cannot help re- 
garding his conduct as most unbecom- 
ing when contrasted with that of the 
other Ministers who remained on the 
spot. While upon that subject, I should 
wish to draw attention to the statement 
which was made the other night to the 
effect that Lord Lyons left Paris at the 
urgent request of M. Jules Favre. Such 
was the statement of the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in answer to a 
Question which was put to him; and he 
was very cautious in his reply, as I ob- 
served, being fully prepared with it be- 
forehand. But, with all respect to the 
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Under Secretary, the statement is not 
correct. I can find nowhere in these 
Papers that Lord Lyons left Paris at 
‘‘the urgent request of M. Jules Favre,” 
and M. Jules Favre being the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, our Am- 
bassador, I should hive thought, ought 
naturally have stayed where he was, 
and wherethe Representatives of so many 
other States also continued to remain. 
As to the position of affairs generally, I 
may be allowed to observe that if we 
had had a strong Government we should 
have had a resolute policy. We wanted 
a resolute policy just at that time. I 
do not concur in some of the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken as to what might have been 
done; but we wanted a resolute policy. 
Ihave observed that since certain events 
have occurred there has been much 
weakness and vacillation on the part of 
the Government, and that difficulties of 
such great and unexpected magnitude 
have arisen as not only to embarrass but 
almost to overwhelm them. One great 
difficulty, at all events, they appear to 
have grappled with with the most com- 
plete success. I allude to the success 
which has attended their efforts in 
bringing about in the brief period of 
12 months so much of humiliation to the 
character and credit of this country. We 
talk of our national pride and of the 
moral influence of England; but the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government has advised us, in the 
opinion of the Prussian Government and 
Count Bismarck, to accept a policy of 
obliteration. I believe that this country 
has lost caste, and that in the course of 
the last two years this country, in the 
councils of Europe, has achieved more 
unpopularity than was accomplished by 
the policy of any other statesman within 
the last 30 or 40 years. [‘‘No!”] An 
hon. Member behind me says ‘“‘ No!” 
Go to France—go to Switzerland—go to 
Germany — go to Belgium — countries 
which I have recently visited. Why, 
the universal expression of opinion on 
the part of all classes of society, echoed 
in the columns of the newspapers, is, 
La politique du Gouvernement Anglais 
fait honte! That is what you hear 
abroad. I have visited those countries, 
and can speak from my own observa- 
tion. Now, what is the attitude of the 
Government? And when I speak of its 
attitude, I should be glad to say, by 
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way of parenthesis, that I only refer to 
the attitude of the Government, and 
that I separate altogether from it the 
attitude of the country. Ihave admired 
—we all must have admired—the splen- 
did philanthropy which has been exhi- 
bited. When one has witnessed, as I 
have witnessed, the thousands and tens 
of thousands of miserable victims of this 
war, thrust into Switzerland, maimed, 
and wounded, and crushed, and has 
thought of what England did to benefit, 
to assuage, and to alleviate this misery, 
I own that I have rejoiced at what has 
been done—that I have felt proud of 
my country. I speak, therefore, only of 
the political attitude of the Government. 
What that has been France, I suppose, 
knows pretty well. At all events, the 
Government, through one of its Mem- 
bers, expressed its opinion pretty freely 
about France; for I recollect, when I 
was in that country, seeing what I con- 
sidered a most ungenerous taunt on the 
part of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. I am very glad 
that he has since endeavoured to explain 
it away, stating that he was badly re- 
ported, for I can assure the House that 
the fact of a Secretary of State being 
even supposed, at such a moment, to 
utter an ungenerous taunt against France 
created amost painful impression abroad. 
But I pass from that to the estimate 
which other Governments have formed 
of the attitude of our own Government. 
Take the opinion of the United States 
of America, in the most unfriendly mes- 
sage ever presented to Congress by the 
President, referring to relations with this 
country—take the opinion of Russia, 
as shown in their despatches and public 
utterances—take the opinion also of 
Prussia, which is very remarkable. I 
hold in my hand an extract from the 
German Official Gazette for December, a 
gazette which is believed to be under 
the inspiration of Count Bismarck and 
the highest authorities; and this is the 
way they talk of the Government of 
England— 

“Tt is perfectly idle to talk of the attitude of 
England, inasmuch as its policy admits of but one 
attitude—viz., that of obliteration.” 

Now, that is a literal translation of an 
article that appeared in the German 
Official Gazette in December last. And 
then the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government protests that we have 
not followed a policy of selfish isolation. 
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I fear very much, nevertheless, that this 
is the policy that must be attributed to 
our Government. I have here some ex- 
tracts from the speeches of Ministers, 
showing what we have ventured to do, 
and what we have not ventured; and I 
really think this country has some rea- 
son to blame the Government for not 
having acted in the earnest manner which 
might have been expected. I will read 
one or two of these extracts, and the 
House will observe that in every one of 
them the word ‘‘ ventured” occurs in 
some shape or other. ‘‘ We ventured” 
to do this, or “‘we ventured” to do 
that. 


“We ventured to disapprove the demand made 
by France upon the King of Prussia for a pros- 
pective engagement respecting the candidature of 
Prince Hohenzollern for Spain; but then it was 
our misfortune to fail. . We ventured 
to appeal to the Treaty of 1856 as to a reference 
to some competent tribunal for a settlement of 
the disputes between France and Prussia; but we 
did not obtain a hearing.”’ 


This is the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Now observe this— 


“We expressed, in language so respectful that 
no objection could be taken to it, a hope that 
Prussia would not have recourse to the extreme 
measure of a bombardment of Paris. But we 
failed.” 


Again—‘‘ We ventured to favour” the 
calling together of an Assembly fully 
authorized to represent France—I as- 
sure the House that I am using the 
literal expressions of the Government. 
Again— 

“ We ventured to point out that little good was 


likely to arise from the multiplication of abstract 
declarations with reference to the terms of peace.” 


[‘‘ Hear!”] I do not dispute the fact 
—TI am only showing now how “ venture- 
some” the Government have been. 

“In the next place, we ‘ventured’ to suggest 
to the Government of Germany that it would be 
conducive to the general welfare, if they found 
themselves in a condition to make known what 
were the terms of peace which they deemed to be 
required.” 


This expression ‘“‘ we ventured’’ occurs 
throughout the whole of the correspond- 
ence, and as it is the manner of dealing 
with the question which is characteristic 
of the Government, I submit respect- 
fully to the House that it is not the lan- 
guage which Lord Palmerston would 
have used. The language which Lord 
Palmerston used in the troubles upon the 
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Continent has been detailed by my right 
hon. Friend and Colleague (Sir Henry 
Bulwer), whom I am glad to see in his 
place to-night for the first time. ‘‘ Ven- 
tured to do” this, or ‘‘ ventured to do” 
that—why this language is unworthy of 
a great and powerful nation! In com- 
mon with many others upon both sides 
of the House, I am unable to listen to 
such language patiently. Now, how does 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs main- 
tain his policy of selfish isolation? The 
hon. Member below me (Mr. A. Herbert) 
quoted some passages from the corre- 
spondence; but I am afraid he stopped 
sooner perhaps than he intended, for, not 
having the exact references at hand, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was enabled to complain that he 
was not so accurate as I shall be in my 
quotations. Lord Lyons writes to Lord 
Granville on the 19th of August, at page 
15, that, ‘‘under instructions,” he had 
informed the Government at Paris that 
Her Majesty’s Government had no de- 
sire to ‘‘obtrude their mediation either 
on France or Prussia,” but that 


“Their good offices would be freely given, and 
zealously exerted for the restoration of peace, if 
at any time recourse should be had to them.” 


I quite agree with that; it is an excel- 
lent sentence, and if it had only been 
followed up by action in the same spirit, 
I should have cheered as loudly as the 
hon. Gentleman who is sitting next my 
right hon. Colleague ; but if he will 
give his attention to the next extract or 
two he will find how those zealous inten- 
tions cooled. On the 6th of September 
M. Jules Favre invited the good offices 
of England with a view to an armistice ; 
but “Lord Granville to Lord Lyons” 
on September 7 said— 


“You will inform M. Jules Favre that Her 
Majesty’s Government consider that they would 
be more likely todo harm than good to the cause 
of peace if they attempted to mediate ” 


—and I think they would with their 
“‘venturesome”’ policy. And then came 
a letter not to our Ambassador at Paris, 
or to be communicated to M. Jules Favre, 
but written directly by Lord Granville 
to Baron Brunow, saying that Lord 
Lyons had been informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not at- 
tempt, either alone or with other Powers, 
to offer mediation unless they had 
reason to believe it would be sucess- 
ful. [‘‘Hear!’] Yes; but by that 
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letter they declined to take any initiative 
whatever, or to accept any invitation 
whatever, to co-operate unless they were 
assured of success. That was a very 
different thing from the assurance which 
Lord Lyons, acting ‘‘under instruc- 
tions,’”’ had given to the French Govern- 
ment. Then came the private diplo- 
matic mission to London with which 
M. Thiers was charged. At p. 73, Lord 
Granville wrote to Lord Lyons as to 
this— 

“T have had an interview with M. Thiers, and 
he implored Her Majesty’s Government to allow 
England to show her sense of her long alliance 


with France, and thus assert her own place in the 
councils of Europe.” 


Lord Granville’s reply was—‘‘ The Go- 
vernment must judge what is best for 
themselves;” and objected to even anoffer 
of mediation, or of good offices. Why, 
Lord Granville had just before said that 
the Government would most zealously 
exert themselves, if any application were 
made to them for their good offices. 
[An hon. MempeEr: By both the belli- 
gerents.| No; the phrase is either on 
the part of France or Prussia. And yet, 
when M. Thiers implored us to show our 
sense of the long alliance, Lord Granville 
replied that the Government must judge 
what was best for themselves, and ob- 
jected even to an offer of mediation or 
good offices. Can you conceive such a 
niggardly policy? They decline to me- 
diate—they will not even give their good 
offices to a country that has been our 
close ally and friend for the last 20 
years—a country that upon 20 battle- 
fields in unison with England has sacri- 
ficed her best blood ‘and her bravest 
sons for objects which the two countries 
had at heart. Yet thisis the answer we 
give to M. Favre and to M. Thiers. M. 
Thiers, by the way, was excessively com- 
plimentary to Lord Granville. I do not 
know why, but he spoke in the highest 
terms of Lord Granville’s father. Now, 
one is always proud to hear one’s father 
spoken well of; but why such pains 
should be taken to record in a letter 
from Lord Granville to Lord Lyons, 
forming part of the official correspond- 
ence upon the French and German 
War, that M. Thiers remarked to Lord 
Granville—‘‘ What an excellent fellow 
your father was—” [Laughter.| I 
cannot at this moment lay my hand on 
the passage, but I commend it to the 
reading of hon. Gentlemen — why it 
Sir Robert Peel 
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should ever have been said, or why it 
should have been put there, I do not 
know, except that it may have been 
done with a view to reciprocity. Lord 
Granville writes again to Lord Lyons 
respecting M. Thiers’s view—this was 
after he had spoken so highly of his 
father—and he states that he told M. 
Thiers he was not jealous of any ac- 
tion which the neutral Powers might 
take which would lead to peace, but 
that he did not care to join them. Let 
the House hear these extracts, and say 
if this isthe manner in which the foreign 
policy of this country should be con- 
ducted—whether it is anything else than 
a policy of isolation. Take this para- 
graph; it occurs on page 82, No. 134, 
in a despatch of Earl Granville to Lord 
Lyons—a most curious despatch, as you 
shall hear— 


“On parting, M. Thiers made an observation 
which, coming from an eminent statesman, it is 
tempting toa son to record. He adverted to the 
time when he transacted business with my father, 
when the latter was Ambassador at Paris. He 
himself had been brought up in the school of M. 
de Talleyrand, but he had always considered Lord 
Granville as the beau idéal of a diplomatist—a 
proud Englishman, able, gentle, straightforward, 
and honest: proud indeed, as he had found when 
once he had a movement of vicacity with him.” 


Germany. 


Sir, I quite agree in that character of the 
late Lord Granville, andI also think the 
present Lord Granville the beau idéal of 
a gentleman in every way. I say not 
one unkind word of my noble Friend; 
but I think these extracts—with which 
I have troubled the House, I fear, at 
too great length—show that the policy 
of this Government has been one, as de- 
scribed in the German gazette, of obli- 
teration, and, as I say, of selfish isola- 
tion. I was surprised to hear the con- 
duct of Prussia spoken of as it was the 
other night. I must say I look on the 
unification of Germany as a great peril 
to Europe ; and for this reason—no one 
will deny that the unification of Germany 
began with an essentially democratic 
movement. Since 1830 15 Sovereign 
Princes have been removed from their 
thrones by their respective people. What 
greater proof can there be of an earnest 
democratic development? We have at 
this moment the unification of Germany 
under a military despotism. Can that 
be for the good of Europe? It cannot 
be for the good of Europe that there 
should be a great military despotism in 
Germany, built up on the ruin and de- 
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struction of France. German unifica- 


tion began in 1848. It was worked out 
by the absorption of Hanover, Holstein, 
and Hesse Cassel: and now the Sove- 
rei 
an 


s of Wiirtemberg, Baden Baden, 

Saxony think to stave off the evil day 
to themselves by offering the Imperial 
Crown to the King of Prussia. I do not 
believe that the unification of Germany 
as a military despotism can be for the 
good of Europe. I do not believe it 
will last. I think the time will speedily 
come when we shall see it swept away. 
But I do regret, in this particular 
also, the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. They made haste to salute 
the new-born Empire of Germany in 
the French Palace of Versailles; but 
could not say one kindly word to France. 
Such conduct was an insult to France, 
and all that was noble and generous in 
its history. I should have liked Her 
Majesty’s Government to have made 
some recognition of the Republic in 
France, for I am firmly convinced that 
is the only system of government that 
can prevail for good in that country. I 
am not singular in that opinion. M. 
Thiers himself, the greatest statesman 
in France, in 1848 said distinctly that it 
was the form of government which caused 
the fewest divisions in the country— 
C'est le gouvernement qui disire le mowns ; 
M. Guizot also calls it ‘‘a noble form 
of government.” Considering what had 
occurred in France, I think Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might have acted 
somewhat differently towards that coun- 
try, which had been so faithful an ally 
of England. There are three facts to 
which, if the House will allow me, I 
should wish to refer, as showing the 
savage manner in which this war has 
been carried on by Prussia, and the 
bitter antagonism that existed at the 
end of a few weeks. The House will 
hardly credit what I am going to state ; 
but I have myself taken pains to ascer- 
tain the facts. We all know how vil- 
lages have been sacked, whole provinces 
wasted, and millions of francs levied in 
requisitions on towns; but here is an 
order of the day of Prince Frederick 
Charles, which, so far as I know, has 
never been contradicted. I wrote to in- 
quire if it was true, and I received in 
reply that it was stuck up in Mans and 
had never been contradicted. The docu- 
ment is in French, but I will translate a 
few of its expressions— 
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‘‘Exert all your activity,” he says to his 
soldiers, “march and parcel out this impious 
land. Exterminate this horde of brigands which 
they call the French army. The world cannot 
rest in peace so long as the French people sur- 
vive.” 


poh. oh!” ‘Hear, hear!”] Such 
anguage will give the House a valuable 
insight into the manner in which this 
war has been waged. But here is a 
document, if possible, still more remark- 
able. Here is a Royal order of the 
King of Prussia himself. I hope he 
never saw it, so very severe is it. It 
refers to Alsace and Lorraine—which 
the House will remember have not yet 
been attached to Germany by any legal 
instrument. It bears date the 13th of 
December, 1870—it was posted up in 
Strasburg—and there is no doubt of 
its authenticity. The first article of this 
Royal order of the King of Prussia is 
this— 


“ Whoever joins the army of France is subject 
to confiscation of his property and banishment for 
ten years.” 


Article 2 declares that— 


“ Publication for three days in the Official Ga- 
zette is sufficient to give the condemnation force 
of law.” 


Article 5 says— 


“ Whoever is absent for more than eight days 
without leave is held to have incurred the penalties 
of the articles above mentioned, and to suspect is 
sufficient for condemnation,” 


Is it possible that in the middle of the 
19th century war can be conducted on 
such terms? 13,000 young Alsatians 
have joined the French army in defence 
of their liberties and lives. Can it be 
that this atrocious order will be carried 
into effect as regards them? I will give 
one more instance. The House will re- 
collect that after the armistice which was 
made on the 27th of January, after three 
days’ negotiation—I was then on the 
frontier of France and Switzerland—the 
King of Prussia telegraphed to Berlin 
that an armistice had been concluded, 
and it applied to all the forces in the 
field and on the water. But how was it 
applied? M. Jules Favre telegraphed 
to Bordeaux to the effect that the armies 
were to remain in possession of the tracts 
of country occupied by them, with a 
zone of neutral territory separating the 
respective forces of the two countries. 


Well, after that order had been cir- 
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culated, and after General Bourbaki had 
in a fit of despair endeavoured to commit 
suicide, General Clinchamp, who suc- 
ceeded him, issued an order of the day 
informing the 80,000 soldiers under his 
command that an armistice had been 
agreed upon, and that the troops were 
not to resume hostilities until it had ex- 
pired, and yet after what had occurred, the 
Prussian General Manteuffel actually at- 
tacked these 80,000 Frenchmen and drove 
them over the mountains of the Jura into 
Switzerland. I saw this wretched army. 
I came across thousands of men frost- 
bitten, without shoes, and wholly unable 
to protect themselves from the inclemency 
of the weather. Is it not lamentable that, 
under the circumstances, such an attack 
should have been made ? But I must con- 
clude, expressing my thanks to the House 
for having allowed me to make these 
remarks. I feel very strongly that the 
Government is not following, and has not 
followed, such a policy as this country 
ought to pursue. I do not, indeed, wish 
to see this country rush rashly into war 
—God forbid!—but I know that before 
the commencement of the war Austria 
and Italy told Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they were prepared to join us 
in a determined and resolute denuncia- 
tion of the conduct of France in pro- 
posing to attack Prussia. I am satis- 
fied that if Her Majesty’s Government 
had acceded to the request of Austria 
and Italy they would most probably 
have succeeded by mere moral influence 
in preventing the war. Even if this had 
not been the result, I think the Govern- 
ment ought to have followed a policy 
different from that which they have 
chosen. I am ashamed to say that every- 
one who reads the Blue Book must feel 
the deepest pain when he finds what the 
policy of our Government has been, and 
Imost sincerely hope that they will at once 
bestir themselves in a different line of 
policy. We are most unpopular abroad ; 
we have lost caste abroad. Still the 
spirit of the country is the same, and is 
willing to back up the Government in 
any way they may think desirable. 
[‘‘No, no!”] I venture to say that if 
there was need—if an enemy should at- 
tack this country—there would be one 
universal expression of national spirit 
vibrating through all the arteries of the 
country. But in return for that de- 
monstration of national spirit, which has 
never yet failed in times of emergency 
Sir Robert Peel 
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or under the pressure of circumstances, 
we have aright to demand, and we do 
demand, of the Government of the day 
that by its policy and by its acts it shall 
maintain this country in that position 
which she once so proudly held in the 
estimation of her people and in the 
councils of Europe. 

Mr. W. OC. CARTWRIGHT craved 
the indulgence of the House, which he 
was addressing for the first time. More- 
over he was addressing it on a subject 
which was full of delicate complications, 
and was following two Members who 
had ably reviewed the policy of the Go- 
vernment with respect to it. The Reso- 
lution before the House, however, did 
not refer to transactions already passed 
— it professed to be a guide for the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the terms of the peace now 
about to be negotiated between France 
and Germany. He thought such a Re- 
solution both inopportune and impolitic. 
It was inopportune because it was 
brought forward at a moment when 
every effort should be made that could 
be made to allay the violent passions 
which had been aroused in France; and 
it was impolitic because, at a moment 
when those passions seemed about to be 
allayed, it would tend to re-awaken those 
misconceptions of which we had already 
seen too much. Misconception had been 
the predominant error and failing of 
France throughout this war, from its 
initiation down to its bitter end. One of 
the most remarkable utterances, well to be 
borne in mind, which was recorded in the 
Blue Book, wasthestatementmadeto Lord 
Lyons by the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, before distress came very near 
home to the French people, in reply to 
an offer of friendly offices. The answer of 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
—given almost with superciliousness— 
was, ‘‘ We want no mediation from any 
party ;’’ but when distress pressed more 
and more heavily on the French people, 
then French statesmen clamoured fear- 
fully—not for mediation merely, but for 
active interference. If this Resolution 
should becarried atthisuntoward moment 
the French belief in the inevitable arrival 
of succour from abroad, which had already 
been the cause of so much evil, would 
only be confirmed. The more he studied 
the Resolution the more he was driven 
to the conviction that it was incapable of 
acceptance by the House. The Reso- 
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lution began by saying that the House 
was of opinion that it was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government, in concert 
with other neutral Powers, not to recom- 
mend—for had his hon. Friend con- 
tented himself therewith, he, for one, 
would have had nothing to say against 
this part of the Resolution—but actually 
to obtain moderate terms of peace. Such 
a Resolution, so worded, would impose 
on Her Majesty’s Government a positive 
obligation very capable of involving it 
in complications of the gravest nature. 
For to fasten on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the duty to obtain terms was to 
fasten on it a duty not of effort, but of 
certain positive results. But could his 
hon. Friend state how he would secure 
the attainment of such results? He 
had listened with attention to his speech, 
and had quite failed to catch any indica- 
tion of what means he would have Her 
Majesty’s Government put in play. All 
he had been able to glean from his 
hon. Friend’s own commentary on his 
counsels, was his distinct declaration 
that he had no wish to see Her Majesty’s 
Government use violence or have re- 
course to arms. Well, then the Resolu- 


tion went on to assert it to be the duty 


of the Government to withhold all ac- 
quiescence in terms which might impair 
the independence of France or threaten 
the future tranquillity of Europe. Now, 
had the House a clear comprehension 
of what it was asked to resolve in those 
terms? In his speech his hon. Friend 
had given it as his opinion that all 
terms involving any cession of territory 
were to be reprobated as immoderate ; 
so that, by the terms of the Resolu- 
tion, it would be the duty of the Go- 
vernment ‘‘to withhold its acquies- 
cence”? from the annexation of Alsace, 
even though such annexation were ef- 
fected in virtue of an instrument signed 
and sealed by France and Germany. 
Now, such an instruction as this was 
simply to make the Government have 
recourse to a hollow diplomatic fiction. 
No doubt, precedents for such a course 
existed; but what sort of precedents 
were they that we should be tempted to 
follow them? One happened after the 
Italian War, when Austria refused to re- 
cognize the fusion of the central Italian 
provinces into the kingdom of Italy. 
The consequence was that for Austria 
there still existed a Duke of Tuscany—a 
Pope in the Romagna—and that it de- 
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clined to have its Consuls and other agents 
take cognizance of the actual Sovereign 
in possession of those countries. Was 
that any benefit to Austria? And another 
precedent was forthcoming from the ac- 
tion of this country in one instance. 
When Algeria was wrested from the 
Dey by France, for years this country 
would not recognize this conquest; and 
actually down toa comparatively recent 
date our Consuls in the French posses- 
sions in Africa were made to take their 
exequaturs from the Sultan. But, for 
all that, the fact remained thesame; and . 
he would ask the House if it really 
thought the dignity of the country had 
been raised by such a procedure so that 
it considered a repetition desirable ? 
Well, then, he wished the House to 
consider how vague were the expressions 
in the Resolution, and how difficult it 
was to determine what ‘terms might 
impair the independence of France and 
endanger the tranquillity of Europe.” 
His hon. Friend had already expressed his 
opinion that all cession of territory was 
to be reprehended as a grievous wrong 
to France. But could any really impar- 
tial person declare that any surrender of 
territory by France must amount to dis- 
memberment, and constitute a monstrous 
outrage on that country? Look at what 
was done by France about Savoy and 
Nice. The latter province was taken, 
though Italian in language as well as 
Italian in tendency and affection, while 
Alsace was German in tongue, and 
had at all times kept up certain na- 
tional relations with Germany. But 
how was his hon. Friend going to 
define what was or was not threaten- 
ing to the future tranquillity of Europe? 
The cession of Alsace was insisted on 
by German statesmen in 1815, pre- 
cisely on the ground that they con- 
sidered the non-surrender of it by 
France a danger to the future tran- 
quillity of Europe. And did not prac- 
tical facts prove the correctness of their 
anticipations, and show that danger was 
to be apprehended rather from the Power 
which had the province than from the 
Power which now claimed to acquire 
it? This was an illustration of the 
great difficulty of defining with accuracy 
the practical sense of the expressions 
which the Resolution contained, and 
forecasting off-hand the conditions of 
the world’s future. He had lately read 
a letter which, no doubt, many Members 
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of the House had also read with the same 
interest, addressed by M. Guizot to the 
Prime Minister, couched in terms singu- 
larly pathetic as coming from one far 
down the role of years, and who, with 
almost a foot in the grave, had to look 
back upon his country in the depth of 
grievous humiliation, which during so 
many years he had been helpful in go- 
verning with honour and success. He 
would be the last man to say one word 
which could reflect on one so venerable 
and so distinguished ; but, as the letter 
in question was professedly meant as a 
statement of the case on behalf of 
France, he could not refrain from draw- 
ing attention to one inaccuracy which 
was not without importance in consider- 
ing the points at issue. M. Guizot pro- 
tested against the inordinate demands of 
the Germans, and contrasted them with 
the more liberal actions of his country- 
men. He instanced the disinterestedness 
of France, which, he said, in 1859 was 
content to ask for no more than Savoy 
and Nice. What, however, really hap- 
pened was this—France went to Italy as 
a liberator, and when, owing to circum- 
stances, she did not carry out her origi- 
nal programme to free Italy from the 


Alps to the Adriatic, she waived her 
claim for these provinces, but turned 
round to Italy and said—‘‘ You must pay 


me for my assistance in the field.”” She 
accordingly presented a bill of 70 mil- 
lions for materiél de guerre lent to Italy 
in the campaign; and when the bill 
was paid she extorted Savoy and Nice 
as compensation for acquiescence in the 
fusion of the central Italian provinces, 
and no voice in France—not even that 
of M. Guizot—was raised against their 
annexation. All Frenchmen looked upon 
it as a glorious consummation. ‘The 
capital danger of France—which the 
mover of the Resolution, in spite of his 
sterling sympathies with that country, 
was doing his best to foment—was that 
throughout the whole of this unhappy 
war French statesmen had laboured 
under the belief that there was some- 
thing so sacrosanct in the essence of 
the French constitution as must com- 
pel the rest of the world to come to her 
rescue; and, if one act more untoward 
than another could be committed, now 
that the French Assembly was meeting 
at Bordeaux, it would be that the House 
of Commons should adopt such a Reso- 
lution as this, which the mass of imper- 
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fectly educated Frenchmen would accept 
as the demonstration they had been 
hitherto waiting for in vain—that there 
was a determination in this country in 
favour of that active interference by the 
neutral Powers which French Ministers 
had been clamouring for as due to the 
rights of their country. Another danger- 
ous hallucination which had taken pos- 
session of the French political mind was, 
that if they could not get peace according 
to their original programme—that was 
to say without the surrender of any 
French soil—then they hoped, at all 
events, to bring in the neutral Powers in 
such a manner as to throw upon them 
the odium and responsibility of forcing 
on France terms of surrender distasteful 
to her. The proof of this notion was to 
be found throughout the Blue Book, 
but especially in almost the last cry for 
help contained in this correspondence. 
Writing from Bordeaux on the 16th of 
December to Lord Granville, Lord Lyons, 
reporting what passed at an interview 
with Comte de Chaudordy, gave this 
version of the French Minister’s state- 
ment— 

“There were, he said, three different arrange- 
ments possible, any one of which might have the 
desired effect. The first was an armistice, on the 
condition of Paris being re-victualied for the time 
it lasted. This would render the election of a 
National Assembly possible. The second was a 
peace without any cession of territory. The third 
was a European Congress to determine the con- 
ditions of peace, To such a Congress France 
might make concessions to which she never could 
be brought if she were left to negotiate with 
Prussia alone.”—[No. 317.] 


Now, this last alternative which the 
French would accept would leave neces- 
sarily -something behind which would 
rankle in their minds. Another illus- 
tration of the same wish to commit the 
neutral Powers was to be found in a 
passage which followed. The Comte de 
Chaudordy desired Lord Lyons to as- 
certain the terms of peace which Ger- 
many would accept, but, he said— 

“The inquiry must be made by Her Majesty's 
Government as coming from themselves (en dehors 
de nous), and not as being in any way prompted 
by France.” 


If such an interference as that suggested 
by the Resolution were attempted, and 
if such a Congress were assembled, 
whatever terms they recommended to 
France, these would assuredly leave rank- 
ling in the minds of Frenchmen a deeper 


feeling of resentment against the neutral 
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Powers, and especially against us, than 
any which had hitherto existed, and im- 
press afresh upon the French imagina- 
tion that kind of animosity which it 
entertained against the coercion France 
had been forcibly obliged to acquiesce 
in at the hands of an overpowering 
coalition in 1815. The tendency that 
ran through the whole spirit of these 
French proposals was to put the neutral 
Powers in a position in which they might 
get looked upon as the agents on whom 
rested the responsibility of having dicta- 
ted to France acceptance of terms which, 
from single-handed Germany, she would 
never have accepted. He believed, there- 
fore, his hon. Friend (Mr. A. Herbert), 
while his earnest sympathy with France 
could not be doubted, would be acting 
not as a friend, but as an enemy to that 
country, should he succeed in obtaining 
the adoption of this Resolution. His 
hon. Friend should consider the respon- 
sibility which must attach to anyone 
who, at this moment, when France was 
prostrate, did anything to induce her not 
to meet the Germans fairly, and concede 
fair terms of peace. The programme 
of France, the only one she had officially 
proclaimed—‘ Not an inch of our terri- 
tory, not a stone of our fortresses” —did 
certainly not offer fair terms; and at 
that critical moment it became the true 
friends of the French people, instead of 
fomenting passionate impulses, to in- 
duce them to meet the Germans fairly, 
and yield those terms of peace which 
their enemy had earned for herself by 
successes won with so much gallantry 
and skill. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, the views 
which the Government had expressed in 
their Blue Book were the views en- 
tertained generally throughout the coun- 
try. The country was satisfied with that 
policy which the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham called a ‘‘colourless”’ policy, 
and which the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel), had stated was a policy 
wanting in resolution. Now, what did 
such a statement involve? It appeared 
to him (Mr. Goldsmid) in itself to fur- 
nish a proof that the language of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been well- 
_weighed and deliberate. A so-called 

‘colourless policy”’ on the part of the 
Government must go to show that they 
had endeavoured to keep a fair balance 
of justice between the two contending 
parties. The words of Lord Granville— 
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which the right hon. Baronet, however, 
had hardly fairly quoted, for he read part 
only of the despatch—showed this to be 
the case, for Lord Granville stated ex- 
pressly that he was unwilling to mention 
any terms or offer any mediation between 
the parties, unless he had reason to be- 
lieve that those offers would be accept- 
able. What could be more sensible— 
what could be more reasonable— than 
such a statement ? — because it was per- 
fectly obvious that the only result of any 
other course would have been to bring 
even greater discredit on England than, 
according to the right hon. Baronet, 
now attached to her. But he (Mr. 
Goldsmid) thought the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet that England no 
longer maintained her former high po- 
sition among the Powers of Europe was 
disproved by the fact that all through 
the proceedings to which this Blue Book 
referred constant appeals were made to 
England, and that she had been attacked 
equally by both parties for the position 
she had assumed. He would go further 
than that. He would say that the posi- 
tion of neutrality was the proper position 
for England to assume. Under that po- 
sition they were attacked by both sides 
on various grounds—for example, by 
Prussia for the export of arms. Well, 
was it not a fact that the export of 
arms from America had been far greater 
than the export of arms from Eng- 
land? Yet, in consequence of a Treaty 
which Prussia concluded some years 
back with the United States, it was an 
admitted fact that Prussia had given 
authority to the United States to export 
arms to any country at war with Prus- 
sia which might be used against her; 
and it was, therefore, hardly fair to say 
that they had no right to do what Prussia 
had ceded power to another nation to 
do. Such an attack as that which had 
been made went to show that their posi- 
tion of neutrality was an inviolable 
position, and the proper position for 
England to take up. Because if they had 
not been neutral, what would have been 
the result? Had they not heard of a policy 
of ‘‘ meddling and muddling,” and the 
discredit of saying too much without 
being prepared to follow up words with 
acts? Had they not an instance of this in 
the case of Denmark, and other instances 
in European history ? He felt, therefore, 
that the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was, instead of expressing an opi- 
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nion, to refrain from expressing an opi- 
nion which they did not think likely to 
be acted upon. He maintained that the 
action of the Government was in accord- 
ance with the wish of the great majority 
of the people, who desired that this 
country should abstain from interference 
in the war, which on the one side and 
the other was a war of conquest. The 
origin of it, as it appeared to him, rested 
in iniquity. The object of the war on 
the part of France was, at the begin- 
ning, conquest; and, on the part of 
Germany afterwards, the subjugation of 
France and the appropriation of entire 
provinces. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had adopted a policy of threaten- 
ing—a policy of using words which they 
did not mean to follow up by acts—they 
would have met with universal reproba- 
tion. More than that, it must be re- 
membered that an expression of opinion 
which came from a British Minister was 
regarded as an expression of the opinion 
of the country; and, if Lord Granville 
had expressed the opinion which the 
right hon. Baronet would have wished 
him to express, he would have involved 
the country in the most serious difficul- 
ties. He (Mr. Goldsmid) wished also 
to say a few words on the terms of the 
Notice of the hon. Member. The Motion 
before the House called upon the Go- 
vernment to act in concert with other 
neutral Powers to obtain moderate terms 
of peace. Now, he would like to know 
what right Her Majesty’s Government 
had to suggest terms of peace, unless 
one of the belligerents, at least, asked 
them to do so? It appeared to him that 
if Government were to act in the way 
the Motion pointed out they would pro- 
bably be told in polite words to ‘‘ mind 
your own business,’ and if such were 
the result of her interference England 
would lose her credit on the Continent 
more than by any other proceeding which 
could possibly have been adopted. But 
the Motion further asked the Govern- 
ment to withhold all acquiescence in 
terms which might impair the independ- 
ence of France. Now, if the Govern- 
ment of this country were to say to the 
Prussian Government—‘‘ We propose to 
withhold our acquiescence in terms of 
peace which will impair the independ- 
ence of France,’’? Count Bismarck’s sim- 
ple answer would be—‘‘ What do we 
care about it: you may withhold your 
acquiescence or not; but unless you 
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mean to back up your words by deeds 
I do not care about your acquiescence ;”’ 
and, consequently, by such a course the 
Government would involve itself in a 
line of conduct which the country would 
not approve. The Motion appeared to 
be unnecessary, for it was pretty well 
known throughout Europe that the opi- 
nion of England was that the war had 
gone too far, and that the terms of peace 
should be moderate. The terms which 
had been announced indirectly as those 
which the Germans were about to im- 
pose had been received in England with 
universal reprobation. He believed that 
the wisest course, and the course which 
would be approved by the country was 
that which the Government had adopted 
—namely, not to interfere unless they saw 
reason to think that their words would 
carry weight ; and if they were requested 
by either belligerent, then to express their 
opinion jointly with other neutrals in 
favour of the most moderate terms. He 
(Mr. Goldsmid) concluded, therefore, 
that the whole of these proceedings, as 
shown in the Blue Book, proved that 
the British Government were throughout 
this matter well able to conduct the fo- 
reign affairs of the country in a calm 
and judicial spirit befitting the position 
of neutrals, which, though disagreeable 
to belligerents, was, he believed, in con- 
sonance with the feelings of the people 
of this country. 

Viscount ROYSTON said, there was 
a very strong feeling among the nations 
of Europe in regard to the position in 
which France was placed. The sympathy 
which they might give to France was 
perfectly natural—indeed if it were not 
given, it would be even unnatural; but 
much as he sympathized with France, in 
common with every Gentleman in the 
House and with the people of the 
country, he could not think that the 
Motion which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. Herbert) had put on the Paper was 
conducive to the better arrangement of 
terms of peace, or would be satisfactory 
to the general feeling of this country. 
Under the guidance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, this country had pursued a 
policy which, however we might sym- 
pathize with our neighbour, he must 
candidly own had been a sound one. 
The policy of neutrality was one of con- 
siderable difficulty owing not only to the 
opinions current among the population 


of this country, but also to the feelings 
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and opinions which might exist abroad. 
This country, living under a settled go- 
vernment, and exposed to no temptations 
of foreign acquisition, could afford to 
stand aside from the quarrels of Europe 
and maintain a strict neutrality. Let 
them look back to the various questions 
which had agitated the Continent of 
Europe, and in regard to which indigna- 
tion had been expressed against our 
‘‘isolated policy.” In the year 1863 the 
Danish question arose, which created 
great confusion in the councils of Europe. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government was at that time a 
member of Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth had twitted him 
with the remark that if Lord Palmerston 
had been Prime Minister of this country 
at the present time he would not have 
adopted the line of policy of the present 
Government. With all respect to Lord 
Palmerston’smemory the present foreign 
policy of neutrality adopted by this 
country was rather started by him. Lord 
Palmerston spoke in this House in the 
strongest terms of reprobation of the an- 
nexation of Schleswig and Holstein by 
Prussia. From that annexation dated 


the whole misery which had now fallen 


upon Europe. He himself heard Lord 
Palmerston—for, though not a Member 
of the House at the time, he happened 
to be present during the discussion— 
make that speech in which he wound up 
with saying that ‘‘ Denmark would not 
stand alone.’”? Lord Russell, who was 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
in active negotiation with the Emperor 
of the French to get him to act in con- 
cert with England—to get him to back 
up the treaty, by which England and 
France had guaranteed Schleswig and 
Holstein to Denmark. Everyone knew 
that the Government of the day, feeling 
that the position of Prussia was becoming 
dangerous to Europe, and foreseeing the 
consequences which might possibly take 
place if such a scandalous break-down 
of treaties was permitted, made a strong 
resistance to the policy of the Chancellor 
of the North German Confederation. 
Unfortunately—because it had been a 
great misfortune to the Emperor of the 
French—he did not act in consort with 
the British Government in regard to 
Schleswig and Holstein. Lord Russell’s 
policy which had been described by the 
late Lord Derby in the House of Lords 
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as a policy of “‘meddle and muddle,’’ 
did not certainly gain that name without 
some reason. The statement made by 
Lord Palmerston in this House had 
been received with cheers, and gave the 
greatest satisfaction out-of-doors. The 
feelings and sympathies of England 
were roused not only by the way in 
which a small Power like Denmark had 
been stripped of her possessions, not only 
by the intimate connection which had 
taken place through a Royal marriage, 
not only by the feeling of the people of 
this country regarding the breaking of 
treaties, but also by the prospect of the 
difficulties that might arise hereafter. It 
was stated in the House at the time that 
if the King of Prussia and his troops 
went to Copenhagen and took the King 
of Denmark prisoner, this country must 
save him. Yet after that language the 
spirit of the treaty was broken through : 
France did not act with us, having been 
treated by Lord Russell with some dis- 
respect. The Emperor of the French 
having demanded a Congress to take 
into consideration the Treaties of 1815, 
Lord Russell, instead of giving the 
Emperor of the French some answer to 
gratify his vanity, told his Imperial 
Majesty—he did not doubt with truth— 
what was disagreeable at the time. 
Hon. Gentlemen were .smiling; but 
there were unpleasant truths, and there 
was a pleasant and an unpleasant way 
of telling them, and it was enough to 
say that Lord Russell had not that con- 
ciliatory manner which distinguished the 
present Foreign Secretary. The Em- 
peror was irritated by that answer, 
while by an additional misfortune our 
Ambassador in Paris did not receive the 
despatch which declined the proposition 
for a Conference so as to communicate it 
to M. Drouyn de )Huys until it had 
been published in the English papers. 
It might be said that this was a small 
matter; but many small matters made 
up a great offence. It was hardly too 
much to say that but for this acci- 
dent, and Lord Russell’s want of tact, 
the Emperor of the French would still 
have been upon the Throne of France ; 
but for that the Emperor would have 
joined us in resisting the spoliation of 
Denmark ; that mighty Power which was 
now domineering over Europe would 
never have been built up; and the pre- 
sent war would never have broken out. 
Of course what he was stating was open 
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to objection, and certainly to doubt; he 
meant ‘‘doubt,’? because what he said 
was only an opinion of his own. He 
must state his opinion that this country 
had not from the year 1863 kept up the 
position that she ought to have main- 
tained as a great Power, and she had 
retrograded in the councils of Europe. 
From the gist of the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
(Sir Robert Peel) it appeared he had 
gone through the Blue Book with 
considerable assiduity. He (Viscount 
Royston) had not waded over the whole 
of the volume, and what was more he 
did not intend to do so. He noticed that 
hon. Gentlemen often came down to the 
House and treated Members with ex- 
tracts from Blue Books which they 
might read at leisure for themselves. 
He would not do so ; he would only give 
his opinion that what he had read in the 
Blue Book had convinced him that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government had 
been a straightforward one—a policy of 
neutrality, to which, however disagree- 
able to foreign countries, it was neces- 
sary in our own interest to adhere. He 


would ask the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth what he would propose that 


the Government should do? ‘Would he 
wish the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
have gone to the Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation and say that if 
he repelled the invasion by France we 
should go to war with Germany, or have 
gone to France and say if the French 
repelled the invasion of the Germans 
we would go to war with them? We 
held a comfortable position with regard 
to ourselves, and he did not think it was 
desirable to go and meddle with the 
quarrel of two great Powers—a quarrel 
that we never could have stopped, be- 
cause it had been brewing for years. It 
had been brewing on the part of France 
since 1815, and France had only been 
waiting for an opportunity to make its 
rush at the throat of Prussia. He had 
lived in France and had seen a great 
deal of French society, and he was in 
France at the time when the Luxemburg 
difficulty took place. Then mediation 
was asked, it was given, and it suc- 
ceeded. Prussia had never been an ag- 
gressive Power—([‘Oh, oh!”]. His 
hon. Friends had not heard what he was 
going to say—she had never been ag- 
gressive outside what she considered her 
own sphere. She had a scheme for the 
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unification of Germany, which dated far 
beyond the time of the present distin- 
guished Chancellor at the head of the 
Prussian affairs. It dated as far back as 
the Ministry of M. Hardenberg, who 
took part in negotiating the Treaty of 
1815. He himself (Viscount Royston) 
reprobated what had taken place in 
Germany; yet Germany had a scheme 
of its own, and it was owing to the assi- 
duity and vigour and talent of the 
Chancellor of the North German Confe- 
deration that it had been now carried 
out. But the difficulties of that scheme 
were only now beginning. With regard 
to North Germany, the work was pro- 
bably easy ; but with regard to Southern 
Germany, where the religion and the 
political feeling of the people were dif- 
ferent, it was more probable that the 
task would be found a difficult one. 
What would the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth propose 
should have been done? That was the 
simple question which every thinking 
man in this country would put. What 
could this country have done to have 
carried out the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Auberon Herbert’s) policy? He had 
raised the discussion which he (Viscount 
Royston) hoped might be profitable. 
The hon. Gentleman sympathized with 
France, and so did he (Viscount Royston); 
but he had seen more of France than 
the hon. Gentleman, though not under 
the trying circumstances in which he had 
so kindly and honourably distinguished 
himself. He had watched the progress 
of feeling in France, and, associated as 
he was with one who knew more of 
French society than any Gentleman in 
that Houseor outsideits walls—one whose 
opinion was perfectly well known to the 
late Lord Clarendon—he could state that 
that gentleman shadowed forth in letters 
which might one day see the light of 
publicity, that the stability of the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor was uncertain, 
and the advice he gave was that the 
Napoleonic dynasty was trembling on 
an uncertain foundation. We had been 
told that the Emperor had done all the 
mischief—that he was the cause of all 
the evils which had occurred. It could 
not be denied that the Emperor was re- 
sponsible to the people of France for every 
step he had taken with regard to war; 
but neither could it be denied that there 
was a force behind which impelled him 
forward, and the moment the Emperor let 
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the French people slip out of his hafid— 
as he had acknowledged it had—his doom 
was certain. Knowing the character of 
the French people, he ( Viscount Royston) 
did not think that they would have 
crumbled away with as much facility as 
their Emperor; but in six months a 
nation of 36,000,000 was utterly crushed, 
three armies were taken prisoners, they 
never won one single action, they had 
not produced one general with a head, 
and they had not been able to raise a 
Minister capable of conducting the na- 
tional affairs. He asked whether it was 
conceivable, in the hallucinations of any 
mind whatever, to imagine such a pros- 
tration as had been witnessed within the 
last six months? Britain could aid and 
sympathize with France, but that was all 
she could do till she was asked, and when 
asked—though he was opposed to many 
of the questions upheld by the Pre- 
mier and his supporters— he believed 
she would act worthily of her ante- 
cedents. He thought the Government 
deserved the best thanks of England, 
and he was confident that when this 
country could mediate with any chance 
of success the Government would come 
forward with heartiness and readiness 
to perform that office. He trusted that 
that time was not far distant—because 
Germany, with amalgamated power and 
a concentration of forces, rendered it 
probable that the entire prostration of 
France, instead of being conducive to 
the peace of Europe, was certain to in- 
cite war. There could be no durable 
tranquillity on the Continent so long as 
France was demolished. He could not 
believe that so farseeing a man as the 
Chief Minister of the Emperor of Ger- 
many could allow himself to dictate such 
terms of peace as could not be performed. 
It would be useless to demand ten mil- 
liards of francs; it would be cruel to take 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the greater 
part of the French fleet. When these 
terms were propagated by the news- 
papers, and believed in by the gobe- 
mouches — in which latter category he 
should not think of placing the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, although 
he was startled when he heard that 
right hon. Baronet quoting a pro- 
clamation which, he said, had been 
posted upon the walls of certain cities, 
as emanating from Prince Charles, who 
as a practical general could never have 
been guilty of such pettishness and 
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childishness—they naturally created a 
great sensation. But he did hope that 
the terms of peace — which must be 
severe, seeing that Germany must defend 
herself against future aggression by suffi- 
cient securities—would soon be adjusted. 
The fact was that the French people had 
broughtthe warupon themselves. Noman 
—not even the Emperor himself—had 
done more to incite a war feeling than M. 
Thiers, both in the Chamber of Deputies 
and out of it. M. Thiers had been elected 
by 19 different constituencies, which 
constituencies had evidently a higher 
opinion of the French Minister than he 
(Viscount Royston) could ever form. Per- 
sonally, M. Thiers had brought as much 
misery upon his unhappy country as any 
Minister connected with the Empire. In 
the fortifications of Paris alone he was 
responsible for the expenditure of 
200,000,000 of francs, besides bringing 
upon the capital the misfortunes and 
horrors of the late siege. France had 
not only slipped out of the hands of the 
late Emperor, but out of everybody’s 
hands. But we in this country should 
not be led away by maudlin and philan- 
thropic sentiment. That France was in 
a wretched and deplorable state was 
too true ; but our assistance should only 
be given when it was asked, because 
volunteered it would only bring repro- 
bation on ourselves, and never elicit any 
gratitude from France. He hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed to a Divi- 
sion. The best wishes of Britain were 
with France—the people of this country 
would do all in their power to alleviate 
the sufferings of France ; but we should 
not be forced into a policy which might 
bring destruction upon ourselves, and 
no benefit to those upon whose behalf 
we intervened. 

Mr. HORSMAN: There is one objec- 
tion to this Resolution which my hon. 
Friend (Mr. A. Herbert), who has moved 
it with so much earnestness and feeling 
and so much ability, must feel is caleu- 
lated to render it so unacceptable to the 
House, that I hope he will be satisfied 
with the discussion he has raised, and 
not take a Division upon it. That ob- 
jection is that this Motion would drive 
the Government to abandon the position 
of neutrality which they have taken up 
in accordance with the feelings and 
wishes of the country at large. So far 
as this particular Blue Book is concerned, 
I cannot entertain the same view of the 
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policy of the Government as is taken by 
some of my hon. Friends. The Govern- 
ment have had a very difficult duty to dis- 
charge. They have had, first, themselves 
to take up an attitude of neutrality; 
and they had, secondly, what was not a 
less responsible duty—to localize the 
war and to induce by their influence 
other parties to adopt the same policy. 
I have read with great attention the 
despatches alluded to by my hon. 
Friends, and I have observed the pres- 
sure put upon the Government to in- 
duce them to take up what I think 
was termed “the resolute and deter- 
mined attitude’’ pressed upon them by 
M. Thiers and others. Iam sure I shall 
receive the concurrence of many on both 
sides the House when I say that nothing 
is so contagious as war; and that if the 
Government had yielded to the pressure 
brought to bear upon them from various 
quarters we might have found ourselves 
the moving cause of a general European 
conflagration. I therefore, for my part, 
entirely approve and concur in their 
refusal of what M. Thiers asked. More- 
over, I think that such a course as 
that suggested by the hon. Gentleman, 
while embarrassing to this country, 
would be unjust to Germany; for what 
would be the purport and intent of this 
Resolution if carried? I heard the other 
day — almost with apprehension — an 
Answer given by my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government to the 
hon. Member for Nottingham, in which, 
I think, he said that the terms of peace 
were a matter of watchful concern to 
the Government of England. Even that 
was going further, I thought, than 
was consistent with the view they had 
adopted; because how was it to be 
followed up? Diditmean that we were 
to give unpalatable advice to Prussia? 
It certainly could not mean that we were 
to deal in threats; but if we, in concert 
with other Powers, once take upon our- 
selves to remonstrate and recommend, we 
do not know how soon we may be pressed 
into dictating terms of peace; and I 
want to know what answer we are likely 
to get from Count Bismarck if this 
position should be assumed? Oount 
Bismarck has a very easy answer, which, 
I am afraid, has not been thoroughly 
considered. I am, and always have 
been, as anxious as anyone for peace, 
and should be very glad to hear that 
Germany had abandoned her claim to 
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Alsace and Lorraine; but we must look 
at the matter from the German point of 
view as well, and what would Count 
Bismarck say to us, if we were to tell 
him he must be content with moderate 
terms of peace? ‘Who is to define 
what moderation means?’ he would 
say — ‘‘And remember what position 
we are now occupying. France began 
the war; France invaded Germany—not 
the Emperor only, not the Government 
only ; the Chamber, the Press, the popu- 
lace all cheered on the war; ‘A Berlin’ 
was the cry.” My hon. Friend (Mr. A. 
Herbert) thinks territorial occupation is 
an immoderate condition of peace; but 
Count Bismarck may ask in reply— 
‘Who made territorial cession the prize 
of war?” Was it not France herself? 
Did she not name the stake? Did not 
she know that according to all long- 
standing usage, cession of territory would 
be the conclusion of the war? Did not 
both parties go into the war with the ac- 
ceptance of the condition that the Rhine 
was to be the prize? And when France 
herself laid down the stakes shall she 
not pay the forfeit? But when Count 
Bismarck first spoke to Jules Favre 
about the cession of territory, what did 
Jules Favre say ?—‘‘ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ do 
you know you are speaking to a French- 
man?’ ‘“ Yes,’ Count Bismarck might 
have said, ‘‘ I know that I am speaking 
to one of that nation that has always 
coveted the Rhine, and that went to war 
on purpose to take the Rhine.” Count 
Bismarck says, in one of his despatches— 
‘‘T have found it impossible to make M. 
Jules Favre understand that the honour 
of France is of the same quality as the 
honour of other nations.’’ And this, 
Sir, it is that has been fatal to France; 
she has been the victim of her own de- 
lusions. What isthe truth? The war was 
practically concluded at Sedan: and the 
question is often asked—Why was not 
peace concluded at Sedan? We are told 
the other night that the King of Prussia 
began the war by announcing that he 
warred against the French Emperor, not 
against the French people; then, why 
was not peace made at Sedan? Why 
did the King of Prussia re-commence 
the war, and, at that time, against the 
French people? Because, before he 
could even speak of peace the Govern- 
ment was changed, and, through the 
mouths of its two most eminent mem- 
bers, declared the war should go on. 
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M. Jules Favre’s first act was to de- 
clare that ‘‘not an inch of territory 
should be ceded nor the stone of a for- 
tress be forfeited ;’? and M. Gambetta 
exclaimed— 

“ Vanquished as we have been, we will not for 
one moment entertain conditions of peace until 
every German soldier has left our country; we 
will not even talk of peace as long as the soil 
of France is polluted by a German foot.” 


I would not say one word in disparage- 
ment of a great nation in misfortune. I 
sympathize with—I commiserate France 
in her misfortune ; but, Sir, I commiserate 
France most of all that, in her misfor- 
tune, she fell into the hands of those 
two men, who are more responsible for 
the bloodshed we deplore than any Ger- 
man who has invaded her soil. If France 
has been humiliated--if she has been 
devastated—if she has been exhausted 
—those who are responsible for her con- 
dition are the men who deluded her by 
those vainglorious, bombastic, menda- 
cious proclamations in which they did 
not themselves believe. Of Germany, I 
would say that, although I should be 
glad to see peace concluded without 
France being too much humiliated, I 
think we are liable to err greatly if we 
conclude, as is commonly done, that 
Germany has shown herself so immea- 
surably the superior of France that she 
is safe for all time to come, and may 
part with those securities which she 
thinks necessary for her defence; be- 
cause it is impossible to deny that Ger- 
many has had unusual advantages in 
this war which she can never hope to 
have again. In the first place, France, 
anticipating that she would surprise Ger- 
many, was surprised herself. Germany 
had the finest army the world has ever 
seen, in a perfect state of preparation. 
The war had been foreseen and prepared 
for by a statesman of great sagacity, 
and every movement of the campaign 
was directed by a military genius un- 
equalled in our time, and, perhaps, not 
surpassed in any other. But another 
generation of Germans may not have a 
statesman such as Bismarck or a ge- 
neral equal to Moltke. If France had 
had a statesman like Bismarck and a 
general like Moltke, where would Ger- 
many be now? The fortunes of war 
would, perhaps, have been reversed. 
The present misfortunes of France are 
not traceable to the quality of the French 
troops. Had the generals been changed 
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the march of the French to Berlin might 
have been as certain as that of the 
Germans has been to Paris. These are 
circumstances we must take into ac- 
count; and Germany from a German 
point of view has a right to say—‘‘ We 
must have security for the future.” I 
was sorry to hear the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) speak of 
the unification of Germany as a misfor- 
tune to Europe. I take the opposite 
view. Iam one of those who think that 
Cavour did a great work for Italy, and 
that Bismarck has done a great work for 
Germany. The memory of Cavour will be 
honoured as long as Italy exists ; and the 
name of Bismarck will, in future times, 
be mentioned with honour throughout 
Germany and through the world. I my- 
self believe that the unification of Ger- 
many is a new guarantee of peace for 
Europe. Germany has never been an 
aggressive Power. I am not here to 
defend the German aggression on Den- 
mark. In this House I went further 
than any man to press the Government to 
defend Denmark ; but examine the his- 
tory of all the greatest men, and tell me 
how many are there whose career is with- 
out a blot. I willsay nothing of France 
upon this point; but I insist that if you 
take the whole history of Germany you 
must say she has not been an aggressive 
Power. While, therefore, Sir, I admire 
the generous spirit which dictated this 
Resolution, and acknowledge that there 
could not be found a more fitting mouth- 
piece for the sentiments of which it is 
the expression, I do trust my hon. Friend 
will rest satisfied with the consciousness 
that he has well discharged the duty he 
was impelled to undertake, and that he 
will not put the House in the very false 
position we should be in if obliged to 
divide upon his Motion. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he thought 
some of the remarks made in this debate 
were quite uncalled for; and in particu- 
lar he protested against the construction 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
had put upon the departure of Lord Lyons 
from Paris. Lord Lyons left the city at 
the earnest solicitationsof M. Jules Favre, 
in order that he might be in full com- 
munication with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The position of Mr. Washburne 
in no degree resembled that held by 
Lord Lyons, and his conduct could not 
be dictated by the same considerations. 
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manner against any adverse construc- 
tion being placed on the departure of 
Lord Lyons from Paris with the Go- 
vernment of the country to which he was 
accredited. Lord Lyons was no more 
capable of deserting his post in a time 
of danger than his gallant father would 
have been of deserting his ship. 

Sirk HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
said, that the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had anticipated the few 
observations he should have wished to 
make in reference to Lord Lyons. He 
thought nothing would have been more 
injudicious than that Lord Lyons, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in France, should 
have remained in Paris when it was 
absolutely necessary for the transaction 
of business that he should accompany 
the other foreign Representatives who 
were leaving the capital. It was per- 
fectly clear that the Representatives of 
Switzerland or Brazil might remain in 
Paris without injuring their Govern- 
ments; but it was perfectly clear also 
that nothing would have been more in- 
jurious to the interests of the British 
Government than that Lord Lyons, from 
any false sense of honour should have 
remained in Paris when his presence 
would be far more useful elsewhere. He 
desired to say a very few words with 
respect to the special Motion now before 
the House. He entirely sympathized 
with the sentiment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Nottingham (Mr.A. Herbert); 
but he could not approve of his Motion. 
Of two things one was certain—either 
the Prussian Government meant to act 
with justice and moderation, in which 
case we should, only by a sort of indirect 
menace, place an obstacle in the way of 
its doing so ; or else it meant to act with 
injustice and exorbitance, in which case 
it was advisable that they should have 
the facts before them, and not proceed 
in the dark upon a mere hypothesis. 
Moreover, supposing they were to agree 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend — to 
whose ability as well as to whose sen- 
timents he begged to pay a merited 
compliment—what then? Who should 
decide what would be moderation on 
the part of Germany ?—who should de- 
cide what was contrary to the indepen- 
dence of France, or to the security of 
Europe? Why, the very moment after 
they had voted unanimously for the Re- 
solution of his hon. Friend, when the 
case to which he referred was brought 
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before them, they would be found per- 
haps essentially to disagree. His hon. 
Friend thought that to take the smallest 
portion of territory from France would 
be an act of injustice. There were, on 
the other hand, many who thought that, 
after Germany had been exposed to a 
war which was unjustly brought upon 
her, even were she to exact Alsace and 
Lorraine, she would only be repaid for 
the suffering she had undergone. He 
thought, for himself, if Germany would 
be satisfied with the possession of Alsace, 
and let France retain Metz, that would 
be a very fair arrangement. Well, with 
all these differences of opinion, would it 
not be absurd for them to make a de- 
claration in words which signified no- 
thing clear in ideas? Besides, what 
would this declaration result in? He 
confessed, indeed, in reading the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend he was some- 
what reminded of a very old story told 
of one of Mr. Speaker’s predecessors. 
One of those inquisitive foreigners who 
were anxious to inquire into our institu- 
tions asked the Speaker of the House of 
Commons of that time what he would do 
if some refractory Member persisted on 
speaking out of histurn. The Speakersaid 
‘‘T would call him to order.”” ‘‘ Well,” 
rejoined the foreigner, ‘‘ but supposing 
he did not attend to your admonition, 
what would you do then?’ ‘ Why,” 
answered the Speaker, ‘‘ I would name 
him.” ‘‘ But,’ continued the foreigner, 
‘supposing he did not attend even to 
that very solemn warning, what would 
you do then?” ‘God Almighty only 
knows!” exclaimed the Speaker; ‘I 
am sure I do not.’’ Well, what were 
we to do now. Supposing Germany was 
to do something exceedingly unjust, 
something that would deprive France of 
her independence and menace the se- 
curity of Europe, and we had expostu- 
lated and she had disregarded our ex- 
postulations—what was tofollow? Would 
it be enough to say, as this Resolution 
says, we did not approve of such con- 
duct? On the other hand, if she were 
to act with scruple and generosity, was 
it worth while to have said anything ? 
It seemed to him that this Motion said 
too little or too much. If we were to 
condemn, let us know what we were to 
condemn ; if we were to praise, let us 
know what we were to praise. Our words 
come too late to prevent anything, too 
soon to judge anything. We could not 
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be always talking, and he thought it 
better, therefore, that we should only 
talk when we could do so with reason or 
with effect. In conclusion, he trusted 
his hon. Friend would be satisfied with 
the discussion he had originated, and 
would not press his Motion further. 

Sm HENRY HOARE thought that 
any French patriot who had heard the 
expressions of sympathy with their coun- 
try which had fallen from the noble 
Lord the Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Viscount Royston), and the right hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Horsman), 
must haveexclaimed—‘ Save us from our 
friends !”’ The question before the House 
was, whether it was the duty, and, he 
might add, the interest, of that assembly 
to plead the cause of France, when 
France was too prostrate to say any- 
thing for herself. A French gentleman 
of good position, well known in English 
circles, and not responsible in any way 
for the sad position in which his country 
now found itself, remarked to him the 
other day—‘‘ We must accept the terms 
of peace, whatever they may be, for we 
have nothing left—neither armies, nor ge- 
nerals, nor munitions, nor finances. We 
trust to your country and to Europe. We 
trust you will see that it is for your in- 
terest and the interest of Europe that 
you should leave to us at least some 
semblance of independence.” It had 
been urged that they should let this 
question alone, because France, being 
prostrate, could do nothing for herself, 
and they would only anger the Prus- 
sians by saying anything on her behalf. 
He had also heard it said that, because 
France threw herself at the throat of 
Prussia, she must meet in silence her 
condign punishment, and we must hold 
our hands. But then came the ques- 
tion—Had we any moral influence, and 
could we exert our moral influence when 
we were determined to back it up by 
nothing else? He would remind the 
Prime Minister that the loudest cheers 
which greeted his policy of non-inter- 
vention came from the Benches behind 
him, where sat the representatives of 
the peace-at-any-price policy—those who 
had declared, in meetings at Manchester 
and other places, that under no circum- 
stances, except the invasion of this coun- 
try, would they go to war. aed 
Yes; and one Member behind him ha 
already proposed to reduce the Army by 
the 20,000 men whom the Government 
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had raised to increase it. Judging those 
Gentlemen by their actions and their 
words, they thought the foreign policy of 
this country should be one of isolation, 
weakness, and “‘ effacement.”’ [‘‘No!’’] 
He held that it was our interest to en- 
deavour, by moral influence, or by any 
means in our power that could be ex- 
erted beneficially, to secure for France 
some decent terms of peace. In August 
last he predicted in that House that the 
rupture of the alliance with France 
would put them in this position—that 
they would have Russia in Constanti- 
nople, and the Alabama claims again 
cropping up. The position of England 
in Europe at the present was as though 
she had had a rupture with France, for 
France was annihilated and could not 
act as her ally; and we found that 
Russia had withdrawn from the Treaty 
of Paris ; that Prussia immediately after- 
wards gave notice that she no longer 
held herself bound by the Treaty of 
Luxemburg, and he thought there ex- 
isted strong reason to believe that these 
two Powers had come to an under- 
standing for the future partition of 
Europe when favourable circumstances 
arrived. It had. been the policy of this 
country to protect Belgium, and to sus- 
pect that the only danger impending 
over her came from France; but, in his 
opinion, danger was as imminent from 
united Germany when ruled by a de- 
spotic Power as it had ever been from 
France, where there had always been a 
strong section of the people willing to 
stand up in defence of constitutional 
government. Now that Germany was 
united she would require a large sea- 
board, and did not this threaten danger 
to Holland and the Colony of Heligo- 
land? Some people contended that it 
was not to the advantage of England to 
preserve Heligoland ; but she could not 
tamely give up except by general con- 
sent anything she held by the faith of a 
treaty. What he contended was, that 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to use 
moral influence if they possessed it, and 
if they saw terms proposed which would, 
if accepted, have the effect of annihi- 
lating France, to consult every class in 
the community as to the course to be 
pursued, instead of depending simply on 
the representatives of the easy-going 
classes who defend the policy of peace- 
at-any-price, maintaining that cotton is 
king, and that trade and commerce are 
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the only things in the world worthy of 
protection. He felt strongly on this 
question, because he had himself seen 
the miseries which France had suffered 
in consequence of the war, and because 
he had helped the party of which he 
just spoke to settle many questions in 
which the interests of the people gene- 
rally were concerned. There were many 
hon. Members in the House who were 
equally in favour of protecting the rights 
of the working classes with the repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘ peace-at-any-price,” but 
who would not help those representatives 
in their endeavours to disestablish Eng- 
land and destroy its proper influence in 
the Councils of Europe? He was mo- 
rally convinced that at the present mo- 
ment England stood in a very critical 
position. With France annihilated and 
Germany consolidated England would 
have to do battle within the next ten 
years without a single ally for her liberal 
institutions; and she would have also to 
fight for the independence of Turkey, of 
Belgium, of Holland, and of the Scandi- 
navian nations. Of course, great doubt 


might be thrown on the conceptions or 
belief of any Member of the House; but 
such he held to be the peril before this 


country. Therefore Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters ought, in his opinion, to use 
every means at their command to save 
France from her present position; for, 
by so doing, they would place this coun- 
try in such a position that she would 
not have to cast her eyes over Europe 
for help in vain in her own day of 
trouble and in the time of European 
conflagration. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Henry Bulwer) had asked 
who was to decide as to what were 
moderate terms of peace ?—and it must 
be confessed that abstractedly the ques- 
tion was one difficult to answer, but a 
reference to historical precedents might 
be of assistance. Let them look back 
to the pages of history, and see what 
was the course pursued in former days 
after wars more severe and terrible than 
the one they hoped had now come to 
an end. In 1814, when the Emperor 
Alexander entered Paris, he said— 

“Tt is not against the French nation I have 
made war, but against Napoleon. Ile has carried 
fire and sword through our country; he has de- 
vastated, he has penetrated to the very heart of 
my empire, sacrificed my people, burnt my cities, 
The justice of God has brought me to-day to the 
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foot of those ramparts whence the enemy took 
their departure, and now my only object will be 
to reconcile France with other nations.” 

Again, M. Talleyrand, supported by the 
Duke of Wellington, said— 

“The Sovereigns will respect the integrity of 

France, such as it was. They will do more, for 
they hold to the opinion that it is essential to the 
happiness of Europe that France should be great 
and strong.” 
These extracts were his answer to the 
question of the right hon. Baronet. He 
did not wish to discuss the question from 
the French or German point of view, 
but he held with the right hon. Baronet 
the senior Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel) that they should regard it 
from that point of view which compre- 
hended the interests of England; and, 
holding that opinion, he thought the 
language of M. Talleyrand laid down 
the true principle on which peace should 
be made on the present occasion. If 
Prussia crushed and humbled France 
too much, it would lay the basis of great 
danger in the future. A very clever 
pamphleteer recently wrote— 

“Will it not be advisable to accept a peace 
with conditions however severe, but which, while 
they leave us conquered, leave us full of energy 
and resource prepared to take our revenge at the 
very first opportunity ?” 


This would undoubtedly result if France 
were too hard pressed now, instead of 
having offered to her terms of peace 
which she could accept with honour. 
With regard to the question of indem- 
nity, he could not imagine that any 
great nation like Germany would make 
its victory the ground for utterly crush- 
ing a country with which it had been at 
war, by demanding a money indemnity 
so enormous as to absorb all the wealth 
of the country. With regard to the 
question of ceding territory to Germany, 
he thought that the cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine would leave the germ of a 
war which would certainly break out 
between the two countries in the future. 
And then he could not see on what plea 
Alsace and Lorraine were alone de- 
manded, and why the proposed cession 
should not extend, if there must be a 
cession, to the whole of Northern France. 
In 1815 we did not allow territory to be 
taken from France. The cession of 
Lorraine to France was made some 130 
years ago, when Fleury was Minister, 
and, therefore, he thought it absurd to 
regard the two provinces as being Ger- 
man. Again, another feature in the case 
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which strengthened the right of France 
to Alsace and Lorraine, was that after 
the cession she paid a large annual sum 
to the ceding Power. The proposition 
before the House was, in his opinion, a 
very moderate one, and he did not think 
it at all unreasonable to ask for its 
acceptance by the Government. The 
despatches of Earl Granville, doubt- 
less, contained expressions indicative 
of the natural courtesy of his mind: 
—but it was shown, and he regretted 
it, by answers to Questions in this 
House bearing on the subject of the war 
and by the despatches laid on the Table 
of the House that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were opposed to intervention 
of any kind—in fact, the Biue-book was 
pervaded by the idea—‘‘ Let them fight 
it out,” notwithstanding that others of 
the neutral Powers were prepared to 
assist England in the work of bringing 
about an honourable peace. The com- 
monest humanity would lead a man to 
prevent one person ill-using another in 
the street; and yet when Government 
was called upon to take some action in 
the present difficulty, they seemed pos- 
sessed by the idea that any action on 
their part would do more harm than 
good. But he (Mr. Cochrane), for one, 
altogether failed to see what harm could 
arise from Her Majesty’s Government 
taking the line of action laid down in 
the proposition now before the House. 
But there was a stronger point for inter- 
ference than that—we had interfered ; 
and how? Earl Granville wrote to the 
Turkish Ambassador to say that we in- 
sisted that neither of the two Powers 
between whom such interchange of letters 
was made should depart from its neu- 
trality in the present war, without a pre- 
vious communication of ideas and an 
announcement to one another of such 
change of policy with regard to neu- 
trality. That was a mode of interference 
that had never been heard of before. 
Similar notes were addressed to Austria, 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, the Hague, 
Belgium, and Sweden. Even if one of 
the Powers had an opportunity of inter- 
fering it could not interfere at all, be- 
cause Earl Granville took upon himself 
to tie them all up. They were not to 
move till he moved, and then he said— 
“‘T will not move at all.” He thought 
that was a most.questionable thing for 
Earl Granville to have done. His reason 
for rising was simply to urge that it was 
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important to the interests of this country 
that our Government should now express 
some interest in the terms of peace. 
Count Bismarck said the other day— 

“For the future, people will not ask what is 

the opinion of Europe, but what is the opinion of 
Prussia.” 
It is not a pleasant prospect for us to 
have to decide on the policy of Count 
Bismarck. [Mr.Guapstone: I was not 
aware that such an expression had fallen 
from Count Bismarck. Where does it 
appear that he said so?] It would be 
found in a despatch which he should, no 
doubt, be able to discover, and would 
hand to the right hon. Gentleman. Were 
we not interested in the question of Ger- 
many becoming such a great Power? 
Suppose that Germany should interfere 
with the neutrality of Belgium? If we 
were not interested in this question, why 
had it been proposed that our Army 
should be increased? Why should we 
add three millions to our military ex- 
penses? This showed that the views of 
the Government had changed, and that 
they did not feel so secure as they had 
done. We might increase our Army as 
much as we pleased, but the real security 
of this country really was in its high 
moral standing, in its possessing the con- 
fidence of foreign countries, and the 
perception that it was always actuated 
by the feelings of justice, humanity, and 
dignity. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that, referring to 
an observation that had been made with 
regard to the magnanimity of the Em- 
peror Alexander, he wished to mention 
that he struck away from France 
8,000,000 of people, of Belgium and 
other provinces, who had been French 
for years, and that he claimed to take 
and kept to this day the whole of Poland, 
with the exception of the Grand Duchy 
of Posen and the part of Galicia now 
belonging to Austria; and he governed 
Poland with a ruthless policy such as 
was scarcely known in the annals of the 
world. As to the question immediately 
before the House, he thought the hon. 
Member had brought forward a Resolu- 
tion which indicated rather what we 
should not than what we should do. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) found fault 
with the Government for everything they 
had done. Now he (Mr. Muntz) was of 
a very different opinion. What were the 
facts? Before the commencement of the 
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war, after the Prince of Hohenzollern 
had withdrawn his candidature, Earl 
Granville did everything in his power to 
induce the French Emperor to abstain 
from declaring war. The answer he got 
was one of ordinary courtesy and nothing 
further. After the first reverse of the 
French another application was made ; 
and we were told to mind our own busi- 
ness—that France wanted no mediator. 
After the extraordinary surrender of 
Sedan and the dethronement of the Em- 
peror it was perfectly true that M. Jules 
Favre did talk of peace—but upon what 
terms? He said that the Republic willed 
peace, but that they would never surren- 
der one inch of their territory or one stone 
of their fortresses — that there should 
be no peace while a single foreigner 
remained in France, or her soil was 
polluted by a single German foot. Of 
course, Earl Granville acted very pro- 
perly in stating that as long as France 
maintained that position England could 
not interfere. M. Thiers made pretty 
much the same declaration, for he said 
when a soil had once become French it 
remained French for ever. His position 
was that France had a right to make 
war for conquest, and if defeated retire 
without loss, for French soil was invio- 
lable. What would France have done if 
she had been successful in this war? In 
that event the country on the left bank 
of the Rhine would have been annexed 
to France, and no one in France would 
have cried out against the injustice of 
doing it. M. Thiers, in his Consulate 
and the Empire, said when the whole 
left bank of the Rhine had been annexed 
to France, that Germany began war 
against France — which by-the-by was 
not true—and that if a nation which de- 
clared war lost its territory, no one had 
a right to complain. How, with this 
opinion, could he now complain of what 
had happened to his own country ? Why 
were the Paris Forts built? To cover an 
attack, which at the time was actually 
intended to be made on Germany, and 
which was merely put off in consequence 
of the Quadruple Alliance. And these 
forts, that were built for the purpose of 
aggression on a neighbouring people, had 
proved to be instruments of misery and 
horror to the French. Then, it was not for 
them to complain. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. Herbert) found fault with Her 
Majesty’s Government. He (Mr. Muntz) 
did not profess always to vote for the 
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Government, but, having read carefully 
the Blue Book on the subject, he did not 
know what better course they could have 
adopted than that which they did adopt. 
He thought they had acted with wonder- 
ful discretion. They had kept us free 
from all reproach—from all the troubles 
of war; and neither party could find 
fault with us hereafter, for they could 
not find fault with us now—which was 
the best proof of the perfect neutrality 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Suppose, 
when war was first threatening, the 
English Government had said to the 
Emperor—‘‘ We will not allow this war 
of aggression on a neighbouring Power, 
and if you persist you must take the 
consequences.” That Mr. Pitt would 
have said so 70 years ago, under the 
same circumstances, he thought very 
likely. But if we had tried that game 
it is just possible that, with the aid of 
Italy and Austria, we might have been 
successful in preventing war. It was 
possible. But if we had what would 
have been the result? The eternal 
hatred of the French people. On the 
other hand, if we had not been success- 
ful we should have been involved in a 
war of which we might never see the 
end, and all from a Quixotic desire to 
meddle with the affairs of others. But 
if the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government had adopted that 
policy he had reason to believe that the 
British people—or even that House—- 
would not have supported him; for the 
feelings of the House and the nation 
were very different now to what they 
were in the time of Mr. Pitt; there was 
no longer that hatred of the French 
people which prevailed at that time, for 
both nations had learnt to live together 
as friends instead of being continually at 
loggerheads. Coming now to another 
question, it appeared rather harsh to say 
anything in + ho of one nation taking 
part of the territory of another; but 
before the French people made good 
their claim to retain Alsace and Lorraine 
against the Prussian demand to take 
them away let them come into court with 
clean hands—let them give up Savoy 
and Nice. Within these ten days there 
had been a revolt against them in Nice 
which had to be put down by force. It 
is true there had been a piébiscite for 
Savoy and Nice, which showed a great 
unanimity in favour of the French ; but 
when it was about to be taken 40,000 
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troops were were marched into the terri- 
tory, the ballot boxes were made safe, 
and everything was done to secure a 
majority. Therefore, unless the French 
Republic, having come by those pro- 
vinces by accident, showed now that 
it was willing to give them up it would 
have no claim itself not to be treated 
as a conquered country. We had been 
told that Italy and Austria had offered 
their assistance. But in what way? 
By moral influence—to which neither 
the one belligerent nor the other would 
listen. Suppose our moral influence 
came to nothing, were we to bark 
without biting? Nothing could dis- 
credit a nation more. We did that 
in the case of Denmark, and he could 
conscientiously say that for some time 
after he was ashamed to show his face 
abroad, because it was said — ‘“ You 
English threaten, but dare nothing.” 
If we had been prepared to interfere we 
must also have been prepared to go to 
war with such assistance as we could get 
from Austria and Italy. But with the 


immense armies on the side both of the 
French and Prussians nothing short of 
150,000 men on our part would have 
been of the slightest avail. Where were 


they to come from? We might turn out 
40,000 or 50,000 men, but it would 
take three or four years before we could 
put into the field such a force as would 
make an impression either on the French 
or Prussian armies. The policy of Eng- 
land of late years had been not to inter- 
meddle in the affairs of Continental 
States. Therefore, considering that Her 
Majesty’s Government had done all they 
could, that any interference would only 
produce harm, and, perhaps, make ene- 
mies on both sides, he hoped the House 
would see the necessity of rejecting the 
Resolution, which would merely en- 
courage false hopes on the part of the 
French people which could not be real- 
ized, and prevent them from making 
peace, so essential to their own welfare 
and the tranquillity of Europe. 

Mr. CORRANCE thought that the 
present discussion would be received by 
the Government with some satisfaction, 
because up to this time it seemed to him 
that the voice of the country on this war 
had been but feebly represented in Par- 
liament. Throughout the whole of this 
memorable winter the English people, 
in their homes and families, had almost 
represented the internecine war which 
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was then raging between Prussia and 
France, and they naturally expected that 
when Parliament met it would give some 
utterance to their feelings. But what 
was the result? When the House met 
there were only two speeches of any im- 
portance made. No doubt they were 
admirable speeches, and effectually suffi- 
cient for the occasion. But wherever he 
went he heard nothing but expressions of 
disappointment at the silence of the 
British Parliament on a subject which 
the whole country had so much at heart. 
From the peculiar position in which the 
Government were placed at the time he 
knew what a difficult task it was for 
them to shape a policy. Inthe admirable 
speech of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. A. Herbert) the feelings of the 
people generally were well represented ; 
the House, he thought, was much in- 
debted to him for the opportunity now 
afforded to the representatives of the 
people for the expression of their 
opinions. This was a question of the 
attitude and conduct of the British Go- 
vernment. The attitude taken by the 
people had been noble. They had filled 
up the gap which they felt had existed 
in the policy of the Government by un- 
exampled contributions. They could do 
no more—they would do no less. It 
appeared to him that this debate had 
diverged rather widely from the issue 
that had been submitted to the House. 
The discussion had been turned into one 
relating to the comparative merits of 
Prussia and France in commencing this 
war. Some hon. Members were dis- 
posed to throw all the blame upon 
France, whilst others were as strongly 
censured the ambition of Prussia. He 
should candidly admit that the attitude 
of France for many years past had been 
anything but satisfactory, and their 
policy, a policy of aggression. But 
whilst confessing that fact, what were 
they to say of Prussia? Was Prussia 
so lamb-like and peaceful-minded during 
the last few years? Was she so essen- 
tially German as some persons had re- 
presented? He doubted it. He had 
had some acquaintance with Germany, | 
having resided there many years. He 
knew that the great German people were 
both intellectual and peaceable; but he 
believed the very contrary to be true of 
the Prussians. The right hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Horsman) said that 
Prussia was non-aggressive. Now, he 
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should like to know in what sense could 
the hon. Gentleman say that Prussia was 
non-aggressive ? Was she not a partner 
in the partition of Poland? Was she 
not a partner in the conspiracy against 
Schleswig-Holstein? And was she not 
at the present moment a determined can- 
didate for the possession of Alsace and 
Lorraine? Was that, he asked, a policy 
of non-aggression? Added to that, when 
they found that she set herself up as a 
great military dynasty—was not that a 
policy in utter opposition to the principles 
of the great Liberal party of this country? 
What had been the career of Prussia 
since 1848? It had been one in direct 
antagonism to the constitutionalism of 
Europe and immediately to the consti- 
tution of Frankfort. Tracing the his- 
tory of Prussia upwards from 1848 they 
found its policy one of aggression. In 
1862 and 1866 the intentions of Count 
Bismarck were admittedly to stifle the 
freedom of discussion in the Prussian 
Chambers, and for four successive years 
he levied taxes on the people without 
the assent of the Chambers. Did such 
a policy as that meet with the assent of 
the great Liberal party of England ? 
Nor did it end there. As soon as the 


unprovoked war with Denmark was over, 
Count Bismarck turned his attention to 
the great war with Austria, which ended 


at Sadowa. Was that a policy of non- 
aggression? Was that a policy to be 
approved of by the great Liberal party 
of England? Nothing astonished him 
more than the attitude of the great 
Liberal party in this case. But it was 
the same in the days of the first Na- 
poleon. Mr. Fox supported the policy 
of Napoleon until he had conquered the 
whole of Europe, and the Liberals of 
the present day were in danger of falling 
into the same error with regard to 
Prussia. Great excuses were, no doubt 
to be made for any short-comings on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
They came into office to represent a 
distinct policy of non-intervention. 
There was scarcely a Member of that 
Government who did not come in with 
that policy written upon his flag-staff. 
Well, what did that policy mean? It 
meant this—that both Parliament and 
the country were utterly disgusted with 
the former conduct of our foreign affairs 
—with our conduct with regard to Den- 
mark—with our protocols in regard to 
Poland ; and there was a general under- 
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standing that unless we intended to back 
up our representations by military force, 
the only sound policy was one of non- 
intervention. Well, that, at all events, 
was intelligible. But he wanted to know 
whether the Government would consider 
the policy which had in view the sup- 
pression of France one that the people 
of England would tolerate? Count 
Bismarck had suppressed a portion of 
Denmark, because he found it too Liberal 
in its principles. He had also sup- 
pressed the Diet of Frankfort because it 
was too Liberal. Was it likely that it 
would continue to tolerate Switzerland 
and Holland? He asked whether it was 
not wise and politic on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to use all their 
endeavours in time to avert the catas- 
trophe that seemed impending over 
Europe generally? He did not mean to 
express any blame of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues—indeed, 
it seemed to him impossible that they 
could have interfered effectually between 
the two belligerents whilst they were 
engaged in such deadly hostilities against 
each other; but now that there was a 
pause in the operations of the war—now 
that this country was fully awake to the 
dreadful horrors which had resulted from 
it—now that France was prepared to 
make mighty sacrifices in order to obtain 
peace—he thought that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers could find themselves in a 
position to vindicate what he conceived 
to be the true policy of this country. 
Mr. W. M. TORRENS* said, he had 
listened with great interest tothe speeches 
which had been made for and against 
the Motion of his hon. Friend, and he 
would invite the House to consider fairly 
its object and aim, and whether the time 
for useful intercession could, with jus- 
tice, be said to have elapsed. He used 
the word ‘intercession’? and not “ in- 
tervention,” for there was the greatest 
possible difference between the two ex- 
pressions, as well as between the things 
which they were intended to denote. His 
hon. Friend had no idea of urging on 
the House the expediency of having re- 
course to a policy of intervention. He 
was not a man of such levity of speech 
as to advocate that course, but what he 
and his hon. Friend desired was, that 
the Government should consider whe- 
ther, in the present dreadful position of 
an old ally, which was in such a state 
of exhaustion that it could not fairly 
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treat with the victor we should not be 
doing an act advantageous to ourselves 
and to Europe if we could bring our in- 
fluence to bear as intercessors for the 
independence of France. It might be 
asked—‘‘ How were we to judge what 
was consistent with the independence of 
France ?”’ History answered that ques- 
tion. When this country, after the ter- 
mination of the most fearful struggle in 
which she had ever been engaged, joined 
the Representatives of all the European 
States to decide the settlement of 1815, 
was not the vital point of discussion that 
which was consistent or inconsistent with 
the independence of France, and was 
not the whole moral influence of Eng- 
land brought to bear with the view of 
maintaining the independence of a na- 
tion which had just inflicted upon us 
terrible wounds? What had been the 
result? Fifty-five years of peace—an 
eternity in politics. What he asked was 
an enduring alliance, if that was not? 
He was desirous, therefore, to receive 
from the Government the assurance that 
they were engaged in the endeavour of 
fairly, justly, and reasonably bringing 
the interests of this country to bear on 
the present state of affairs, not so much 
for the sake of France, or for the sake 
of Germany, as for the sake of the one 
thing which was so well worth obtaining 
—a permanent peace in Europe. Now, 
permanent peace, unless the terms im- 
posed by Prussia in some degree recom- 
mended themselves to reasonable men, 
in France was a hopeless dream. It was 
not a truce that either France or this 
country required. It was a lasting peace. 
France required rest. She might be 
driven mad, as an individual might be 
driven mad by oppression. She had 
been driven mad once before, and all 
Europe suffered in consequence. It was 
to be hoped that such a state of things 
would never occur again for want of 
some mediator who would procure for 
her lenient terms. It was not for the 
benefit of Germany herself that she 
should not show lenity. There might 
be a war party in that country for all 
he knew; but the tillers of the soil and 
the workers at the loom in Germany had 
no interest in imposing terms on France 
which Frenchmen must ever regard with 
a, sense of humiliation. It was the duty 
of the Government to decide what should 
be regarded as fit and moderate terms of 
peace ; and it was of moment to us that 
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France should start afresh not dreaming 
of revenge, but that she should be re- 
stored to her proper place in the as- 
sembly of nations. A friend of his who 
left the French capital but a few hours 
ago confirmed what he had heard from 
others, that over her melancholy joy at 
the prospect of peace there crept a chill 
of terror unspeakable at the apprehen- 
sion of the victors insisting on a trium- 
phal march along the Boulevards. No 
reasoning or precaution could insure that 

erilous cavalcade against interruption 
by some desperate man whose home had 
been made desolate, and who thirsted 
madly for revenge. He envied not the 
brain or heart that did not sicken at 
the contemplation of the possible conse- 
quences, or who would not rejoice in 
bearing a part, ever so small, in avert- 
ing them. But how could that be done ? 
Only, so far as he knew, by the inter- 
cession, not intervention, of the neutral 
Powers, whose good opinion, after all, 
the victorious monarch could but desire 
to win. Surely, we had been abstinent 
enough in tendering our good offices. 
Officially, we had not muttered between 
our teeth a hint of interference. Should 
it be said that while the safety of the 
fairest city in the world and 2,000,000 
people was at stake, we had not the 
pluck to ask if they might be spared a 
provocation which any madman might 
convert into wholesale carnage? It was 
said that it was too late to interpose, as 
peace was certain. But what sort of 
peace ? Physically, France had been 
brought so low that at the present mo- 
ment she was unable to hold out for 
terms such as reasonable men could ex- 
pect her to abide by, or such as Eng- 
land had any interest in seeing her com- 
pelled to endure. She had, indeed, been 
vanquished by superior foresight, pre- 
paredness, and strategy; but could any- 
one believe that she was dead. Standing 
by the prostrate and powerless form of 
the country he so fondly loved, and of 
which he used to be so proud, a patriot 
statesman of France might well exclaim— 
“Thou art not conquered ; beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lip, and in thy cheek, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 
She will awake from her trance which 
is not either sleep or death; she will 
arise ere long. But ought not we and 
every other neighbouring people, for our 
own sake as for hers, pray devoutly that 
her awaking may be peaceful, and not 
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with the frantic start of one who burns 
for revenge; that her closing wounds 
may not be cankered by the weight of 
any lingering chain, and that we may 
see her resume her old place in the so- 
ciety of nations, sitting clothed, and in 
her right mind. It was not the fashion, 
upon his side of the House, to speak of 
Count Bismarck as he was about to do; 
but his estimate of the character of that 
eminent person was very different from 
what so often was confidently launched 
without sufficient information. A man 
of Count Bismarck’s ambition—a man 
who had performed such transcendent 
work in the execution of his aims—was 
not a man upon whom suggestions of 
magnanimity were likely to be thrown 
away. It was hardly conceivable that 
he should be the man from whom urgent 
and exacting counsels always proceeded. 
There was a great work yet before him, 
and he probably desired the war as 
heartily at an end as anybody else. He 
was not certain that if Count Bismarck 
had had his way he would not have 
wished the war to finish earlier. For, 
to the attainment of the pitch of his am- 
bition, and to enable him to carve upon 
his tomb the inscription, Exegi monu- 
mentum ere perennius, a season of peace 
and prosperity for Germany was indis- 
pensable. For these reasons he believed 
that representations properly made in 
the name of the Queen and the people 
of this country would not be thrown 
away upon a man whose talents, pru- 
dence, circumspection, and foresight were 
probably unrivalled in the present day. 
Even if he knew beforehand that such 
representations were certain to fail, he 
should still think it right to make them. 
Side by side with the French people it 
would still be our lot to live, whether 
they were ground to the earth or al- 
lowed to hold up their heads again as 
free and industrious men. Was it not 
something to be able to say, even if 
Frenchmen still were forced to carry 
about some portion of their bonds, that 
in the hour of their extremity we did 
all we could for them? It was always 
worth while to be right; and it would 
be a misfortune which none of us could 
live long enough to forget, or would 
ever cease to regret, if, through want of 
intercession on our part, exorbitant terms 
were imposed upon France. He had lis- 
tened with surprise to the statement by 
an hon. Member that the reason why 
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Earl Granville had declared in his de- 
spatch on the 7th of September, that he 
would not interfere or invite concerted 
action upon the part of neutrals was 
because of the ill-starred phrase which 
escaped from M. Jules Favre. Earl 
Granville had declined to interpose be- 
fore that expression was used. Inter- 
cession might have been tried and failed; 
but why not try again? No harm could 
come of it. Had not our Government 
been forbearing enough? No one who 
read the Blue Book as carefully as he 
had done could say that the Government 
had risked anything on the part of this 
country, or suffered themselves to stray 
from their path through over-zealous 
attempts at mediation. The Blue Book 
he could only compare to one of the 
stone ditches in the West of Ireland, 
which looked in the distance like solid 
walls, but when viewed nearer were 
found to consist merely of stones piled 
up without mortar or cohesion; the only 
difference being that you could see 
through a stone ditch, but this pub- 
lished correspondence could not be seen 
through, for it embodied merely the 
darkness of despair. He had never been 
an advocate or an admirer of a swagger- 
ing policy; but he believed that we might 
have done much, at the time when the 
second war was beginning, to strengthen 
the hands of the peaceable and moderate 
party in the councils of the Prussian 
King. Had we then said—‘“‘ If you per- 
sist in this war we shall withdraw our 
Minister, because we wash our hands of 
the innocent blood that is about to be 
shed,’’ one of the most eminent French- 
men, with whom he had the honour of 
being acquainted, had told him that not 
only would all France have been per- 
fectly satisfied, but that a fire would 
have been kindled in Western Europe 
which even the winner of great battles 
and the taker of great cities could not 
have ventured to disregard. What had 
been the consequences of our inaction ? 
In the course of a very few weeks the 
Treaty of 1856 had been torn up; the 
Treaty of Luxemburg had been thrown 
into the fire ; and a fresh insult had been 
offered to us on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Our non-interference had only 
succeeded in lowering our prestigé. But 
the urgent and immediate question which 
they had now to consider was this—how 
could France, Germany, England, Bel- 
gium, and Italy be saved from the dan- 
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ger jwhich would menace them if such 
terms were imposed on France as aggra- 
vated and kept alive the spirit of re- 
venge in that country? No matter what 
Government might be set up — Bour- 
bonist, Orleanist, Bonapartist—if exces- 
sive terms were imposed on France, in 
six months after the wounds of the coun- 
try were healed, that Government would 
be swept away if it did not give vent to 
the national sentiment. Nor would this 
movement be confined to their own soil. 
Frenchmen would be at work in every 
discontented country in the world; and 
great changes had occurred in Europe 
since last discontent was actively fo- 
mented. Steam and telegraphy now-a- 
days were wonderful instruments in the 
hands of demagogues, and there was not 
a country on the Continent where the 
elements of disturbance were not still 
smouldering. Apply to those elements 
the momentum of rankling discontent in 
France, and who could tell the conse- 
quences ? 

Mr. M. T. BASS said, he had no 
fault to find with the Motion, nor did he 
think it ill-timed. On the contrary, it 
was at the moment when the terms of 
peace were being proposed that our own 
views could be expressed with most 
effect; for. once the terms had been 
actually made known, it would be diffi- 
cult for those who imposed them to yield 
any point. The Motion of the hon. 
Member (Mr. A. Herbert), accordingly, 
was entirely consistent with his high 
principles of humanity and generous 
sentiments. For his own part, he had a 
strong impression that Her Majesty’s 
Government had been too timid in this 
matter. They had been afraid of doing 
anything that was likely to give offence 
to one party or the other. But had we 
escaped doing so? Had not Prussia ex- 
pressed her strong disapprobation of our 
course during the war? and were we 
not even threatened with the resentment 
of Germany—a menace which he con- 
fessed did not fill him with any very 
great alarm? As to interference, had 
not the noble Lord who conducted our 
Foreign Affairs, at the instance of Prussia 
questioned Austria as to certain steps 
which she was about to take; had he 
not interfered with regard to Denmark ; 
had he not made representations to 
Italy? If so, it was plain that we had 
interfered before, and once at the in- 
stance of Prussia, and there was nothing 
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to prevent us from ¢ ing our opi- 
nion now, when Prussia held back. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government had himself laid 
down the doctrine that there were con- 
ditions in which the neutral Powers 
were not only entitled, but bound to ex- 
press their opinions upon any matter 
threatening the general tranquillity and 
welfare of Europe. That was his own 
clear conviction. He could conceive 
France being subdued, subjugated—go- 
verned even by Prussia; but he did not 
believe that if France were partitioned 
she would ever remain at peace with the 
rest of the world. It was therefore as 
much in the interests of Prussia as of 
the other nations of Europe, that our Go- 
vernment should express to her, in terms 
consistent with amity, that the more 
moderation she showed the more satis- 
factory would be the results. To say 
that Prussia had anything to fear from 
France in the future appeared to him to 
be a paradox and a contradiction in 
itself. The present war, in his opinion, 
was due rather to the desire for the uni- 
fication of Germany than to a wish to 
get possession of the Rhine provinces; 
and France had been afraid of the unity 
of Germany, which had now been ac- 
complished. It appeared to him mon- 
strous, therefore, to assert that Prussia 
could not be safe without taking pro- 
vinces from France. It was sometimes 
urged that to take Alsace and Lorraine 
was but reasonable; but, if so, why 
should not Prussia also take Champagne? 
Supposing such a proposition were to be 
made, would the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Government refrain from ex- 
pressing their disapprobation of such an 
exaction? To talk about what France 
would have done was now quite out of 
date. No doubt, France did very wrong ; 
but if France were compared with 
Prussia, there really was not a pin to 
choose between them. It was the old 
song over again — ‘‘ Brother, brother, 
we are both in the wrong.” They had 
both been the great robbers of Europe. 
From the time of the Great Frederick, 
who was the greatest robber that ever 
existed, Prussia had been plundering 
her neighbours. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would make such an expression of 
their desire to obtain moderate terms of 
peace as would induce the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. A. Herbert) to withdraw his 
Motion. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is impos- 
sible to be surprised that the stifled 
emotion which every man carries in his 
breast with reference to the engrossing 
subject of the present day should have 
found vent in the debate of this evening, 
and that the debate should have been 
continued, not so much with any set pur- 
pose, as by the spontaneous action of the 
hon. Members who have taken part in it. 
On the part of the Government, as far 
as the past action of the Government is 
concerned, I must say I think that with 
hardly an exception we have nothing to 
complain of with regard to the manner 
in which our conduct has been judged 
by the House. But there is one excep- 
tion which I cannot refrain from noticing. 
The noble Lord the Member for the 
county of Cambridge (Viscount Royston) 
has rendered his testimony in the hand- 
somest terms to the spirit by which the 
Government were animated. On our own 
side my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid), in a very able 
speech, made a defence of the Govern- 
ment which I am perfectly content, 
speaking generally, to abide by; but I 
am bound to say that, irrespective of 
coincidence with particular opinions which 
cannot, of course, be universally asserted 
where so great a variety of opinions has 
been expressed, I thank the House for 
the temper in which our actions and in- 
tentions have been judged. And it is 
but just that I should refer to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Cartwright), who addressed us to-night, 
for the first time, with that knowledge, 
ability, and judgment which, from my 
previous knowledge of him, I fully ex- 
pected he would bring to bear on any 
question of this class. And now let me 
refer for a moment to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Peel), the only speech 
delivered in this debate which could be 
generally described as a speech intended 
to assail the policy and proceedings of 
the Government. I will not cope with 
his general assertions, nor will I object 
to his criticisms upon the language which 
he states I used on more than one occa- 
sion when I said we had ‘‘ ventured”’ to 
do this and we had “ventured” to do 
that. I do not find that the reports of 
my speeches in the newspapers sustain 
the quotations made by my right hon. 
Friend; but on several occasions I did 
use that expression, and it appears to me 
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to be a fitting and proper form of ex- 
pression for a Minister to employ in de- 
scribing the conduct of his Government 
in cases where it was not acting in strict 
right, but expressing opinions on the 
conduct of others which they were per- 
fectly competent to determine for them- 
selves. I ‘‘ venture” to assure my right 
hon. Friend that moderate and deferen- 
tial language on all occasions, whether 
among States or individuals, is in itself 
becoming, and will be found, on the 
whole, to answer best. But I admit my 
right hon. Friend did appear to make one 
point by a reference to the book of de- 
spatches on the Table. His charge was 
that we wrapped ourselves in selfish iso- 
lation, and so far he fairly grappled with 
an expression I used when I said that 
was the very thing we had forborne to 
do. He quoted Karl Granville’s answer 
to M. Thiers that ‘‘ we must judge what 
was best for ourselves.” He left the 
House under the impression that that was 
the substance of Earl Granville’s reply ; 
and, indeed, no inconsiderable presump- 
tion would thence arise that we had 
taken our own interests for our compass 
and had paid regard to nothing else. 
But how does the matter stand? My 
right hon. Friend ridiculed me a little 
for being desirous to follow the quota- 
tions which he made. Well, my primary 
motive for that anxiety was respect for 
the Gentleman who was speaking, be- 
cause, if it be my duty to render an ac- 
count of the conduct of the Government, 
it is also my duty to answer, as fully as I 
can, any criticism which may be made 
upon it. In this instance I find re- 
ference to the book to be extremely use- 
ful, for I find that the representation 
made by M. Thiers consisted of two 
parts, one of which was an appeal to us 
to show our sense of the long alliance 
between England and France, and the 
other was that we ought to assert our 
own place in the Councils of Europe. 
What did Earl Granville do with refer- 
ence to the latter part of that appeal ? 
He said, and with the utmost propriety, 
that ‘‘ of course we must judge what was 
best for ourselves.”’ It was in reference 
to that portion of the appeal of M. Thiers 
that Earl Granville asserted we ourselves 
must be responsible. My hon. Friend 
who brought forward this Motion did so 
in a speech that was governed by a spirit 
which made it obvious that motives of 
humanity and philanthropy dominating 
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over everything else constituted the sole 
governing principle which led him to 
submit the Motion to the consideration 
of the House. My hon. Friend ad- 
mitted, however—and it was an im- 
portant admission for him tomake—that 
there was in this book a despatch which, 
as he said, is in total and utter discord 
with the rest of the despatches. He 
quoted a letter of the 16th of October, 
wherein Earl Granville instructs the 
British Minister at St. Petersburg confi- 
dentially to inquire of Prince Gortchakoff, 
whether in his opinion it would be pos- 
sible for England and Russia to come 
generally to an understanding between 
themselves as to the terms on which peace 
might be made, and if his answer should 
be in the affirmative on that point to fur- 
ther ask him whether he considered there 
was any possibility of putting a stop to 
the siege of Paris, if England and Rus- 
sia, jointly with other neutral Powers, 
were to make an appeal to Prussia on 
the one hand, and to recommend mode- 
ration to the French Government on the 
other? The substance of that despatch 
was transmitted by telegraph to the Bri- 
tish Minister at St. Petersburg ; who, on 
the 18th, replied that he had seen Prince 
Gortchakoff, and that his Excellency had 
declared, on the part of the Russian Go- 
vernment, that any agreement between 
the neutral Powers would prove to be a 
barren and unpractical measure. This 
refusal on the part of the Russian Go- 
vernment, at that date, stands on record. 
Now, my hon. Friend cannot fail to see 
that this was a fact of the utmost im- 
portance. My hon. Friend should also 
bear in mind that the refusal on the part 
of the Government of Russia was at no 
long interval followed by the Note of 
Prince Gortchakoff, relating to the Treaty 
of 1856. My hon. Friend will at once 
perceive that, so far from this letter being 
out of harmony with the spirit of the 
book, it was an indication of a sincere 
and anxious intention to act prudently 
within certain limits, in the hope that an 
opportunity would be afforded for ac- 
complishing a work of moderation, of 
justice, and of peace; and that it was 
only the untoward manner in which it 
was met, and the yet more untoward cir- 
cumstances by which at that early date 
it was followed, that precluded my noble 
Friend from further developing the spirit 
and temper of which he had thus given 
an indication. One word I must say, 
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though the subject has already been 
most becomingly noticed by my right 
hon. Friend the junior Member for Tam- 
worth ae Henry Bulwer). I greatly re- 
gretted the reference to Lord Lyons. 
The language used was ‘‘ the ungenerous 
and unmanly flight of Lord Lyons from 
Paris.” In truth, however, if the flight 
of Lord Lyons is to be censured, it was 
not ungenerous or unmanly, for he acted 
under the direct injunctions of the Go- 
vernment at home, and Lord Lyons can 
in no sense be held responsible for it. I 
want to know what would have been our 
wisdom and prudence, if at the time when 
the iron circle of investment was about 
to close round Paris, we had instructed 
Lord Lyons to remain there, and had 
made ourselves dependent for our com- 
munications with our principal and most 
trusted agent in France upon the chances 
of passing through the Prussian lines, 
and of the replies also passing through 
those lines, so that three, five, ten, or 
more days would have been occupied in 
the passage of communications? It is 
idle to refer to the case of the Minister 
of the United States ; he was most useful, 
and performed a most honourable and 
advantageous part by remaining ; but his 
position was entirely different, because 
the United States acted upon its tra- 
ditional policy, wholly avoiding not the 
general interest of humanity, but that 
kind of position in regard to an Eu- 
ropean war which this country has never 
yet foregone. My right hon. Friend 
(Sir Robert Peel) seems to think that the 
primary duty of an Ambassador in Paris 
is to take care of British subjects resident 
in Paris; but there cannot be a greater 
mistake — his primary duty is to take 
care of the interests of his country; it is 
a collateral and secondary duty to do all 
he can for those English people who may 
have occasion to reside in Paris: but that 
was not an occasion for any to remain in 
Paris who could get out of it. My right 
hon. Friend says that 1,500 or 2,000 Eng- 
lish remained in Paris during the siege in 
its later stage. I can only say that his in- 
formation is entirely at variance with 
ours. Nor was Paris left without an 
English Representative when Lord Lyons 
came away, because an inferior member 
of the Embassy remained to discharge 
those duties on behalf of British subjects 
which my right hon. Friend supposes 
were left unattended to. I will not dwell 
on the general objections which the 
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Mover of the Resolution has taken to the 
conduct of the Government on account 
of its negative and neutral character. 
The question is, what my hon. Friend 
shall do and what the House shall do 
with respect to the Resolution he has 
felt it to be his duty to move? I hope 
on every ground my hon. Friend will 
withdraw the Resolution; indeed, it is 
in the interest of the Resolution itself 
he should do so, for he will see that it 
would be impossible to prevail on the 
House to adopt it. It is perfectly true 
that we who know and are cognizant of 
the forms of our own Assembly are quite 
aware that we should not meet it with a 
direct negative, but by adopting the Mo- 
tion to go into Committee of Supply ; 
but the world outside —- and not only 
the English world outside — but other 
countries, who may observe our proceed- 
ings— would not fail to conclude from 
seeing the small number voting with my 
hon. Friend that that small number was 
to be taken as indicating the strength in 
this House of those who are desirous, if 
it be possible, to mitigate the misfor- 
tunes of France, and to promote the fu- 
ture tranquillity of Europe. Therefore, 
in the interest of the Motion itself, I 


earnestly hope my hon. Friend will be 


disposed to withdraw it. It would not 
be right that I should pass from the 
terms of this Motion without reference 
to what I take to be their intention. 
My hon. Friend who has just sat down 
has spoken of the question of to-night, 
and the points upon which he and the 
hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. A. 
Herbert) insist are—first, that England 
is to take upon itself to form at once a 
combination of neutral Powers, and, 
second, having succeeded in forming the 
combination, she shall then proceed to 
discover the basis upon which peace is 
to be negotiated. We are not to wait to 
allow the principals in this awful contest 
to make the basis for themselves, or even 
to compare their own ideas of what it 
should be ; but we are to step in and make 
ourselves, whether they will or not, as 
far as opinion is concerned, the arbiters 
of the quarrel. I say ‘‘as far as opinion 
is concerned,” and that construction is 
very stringently imposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens). 
When he stated that after the battle of 
Sedan was the time when we might have 
offered our mediation and influence, I 
observed that he said he objected to the 
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use of idle words, and that in the event 
of the rejection of our mediation, and in 
the event of our failure to make our in- 
fluence effective, we were to withdraw 
our Minister from Berlin and close diplo- 
matic relations with the German Empire. 
Well, my hon. Friend may think that 
such a conclusion as the extinction of 
diplomatic relations would form a happy 
medium between the opposite course of 
using loud and sonorous language with- 
out any effect being given to it, on the 
one hand, and going to war on the other; 
but I confess I am not prepared to take 
so favourable a view of the course he 
suggests. It appears to me that if we 
had gone so far as that it would have 
been difficult indeed not to have pro- 
ceeded farther; and I think I have some 
support from the phrase which dropped 
immediately afterwards from the mouth 
of my hon. Friend. He said if we had 
only done that we should have kindled a 
fire in Western Europe which would have 
been effectual for the purpose. I am 
afraid we should have extended the fire 
that has already been kindled, and that 
without providing any means that would 
contribute to the limitation of its range 
or to the hope of its extinction. In two 
propositions of the last speaker I, for one, 
cordially agree. He is full of appre- 
hension lest the peace to be made should 
be an extorted peace, involving condi- 
tions which would be intolerable to the 
recovered strength of a nation,; and such 
a peace, after so much bloodshed and 
misery, my hon. Friend contemplates with 
sentiments of loathing and aversion. I 
agree with him that the possible arrival 
of such a peace is one of the unfortunate 
alternatives that may be before us. I 
agree with my hon. Friend in this, that 
the more magnanimity shall be shown 
by those whose splendid courage and 
wonderful organization, as well as the 
great genius of their leaders, have made 
them victors in this war, the better it 
will be in every sense not for France 
alone, nor even for Europe alone, but for ° 
the future interests of the German Em- 
pire. My hon. Friend also urged his 
desire that we should make an imme- 
diate attempt to use British influence. 
If the time comes at all it may come sud- 
denly and with very short not:». when 
neutral agency may interpose, and inter- 
pose with effect. It was surely a mo- 
derate demand which was made by an 
hon. Member to-night, in defending and 
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apologizing for the conduct of the Go- 
tc when he said that, as a con- 
dition of intervention between the two 
belligerents—as a condition of the most 
friendly and apologetic intervention—the 
least you can require is that it should be 
agreeable to, and desired by, one of the 
two belligerents; but the other night, in 
answer to the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. A. Herbert), I stated that, so 
far as we were informed, neither belli- 
gerent showed the exact view which has 
been expressed to-night by my hon. 
Friend who spoke last, and by the Mover 
of the Resolution. A» far as our infor- 
mation goes, the belli; «ents do not de- 
sire that, by a premature attempt, we 
should take out of their hands what they 
appear to think, and as it seems to me 
rightly, their own franchise—namely, 
that of comparing their views. I do not 
doubt they retain the hope that in case 
their views should prove irreconcilable 
there may be a place for the good offices 
of the neutral Powers; but I think it is 
their opinion that those good offices ought 
not to > prematurely thrust upon them, 
but should be left for a future stage. I 
dare say my hon. Friend would Tike a 
further assurance from me; but, in my 
opinion, it is better on this occasion to say 
too little rather than too much, and the 
House, viewing as it does the conduct of 
the Government in a spirit of confidence, 
would not desire unduly to press us. I 
would point out to my hon. Friends that 
they must not form too high an estimate 
of the value of the sole and separate 
opinion of this country. Of the language 
imputed to Count Bismarck by the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) I know nothing, and 
I cannot but believe he must have been 
erroneously informed; but do let us 
bear in mind that England is not Europe, 
and England is not neutral Europe. With 
reference to the article published in a 
paper at Versailles, we have received 
information that it was expressly dis- 
avowed by official authority. I some- 
times hear hon. Gentlemen express sen- 
timents to the effect that we have lost 
our influence in Europe, and that nobody 
regards us. I think England has no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the posi- 
tion she occupies in regard to European 
affairs. The anxiety of other Powers to 
enter into the consideration of our views, 
to obtain an expression of them, and to 
obtain our co-operation—if this were a 
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matter of national vanity, is as much as 
we ought to desire; and we must be 
careful we do not strain the opportuni- 
ties of our position. We cannot assume 
at all times that all neutral Powers shall 
be ready to enter into our views; and I 
would have my hon. Friend bear in mind 
that when he speaks of the neutral 
Powers the secret of their strength is 
not that a portion of them shall enter 
into a separate combination, broken it 
may be by the absence of some vital 
member of the European community, 
but that the whole shall be prepared to 
act together. Much must depend on the 
disposition of the neutral Powers; much 
must also depend on the disposition of 
the belligerents. But it is not for me 
to invent new phrases expressive of the 
anxiety of the Government on this sub- 
ject, because already we have advised 
Her Majesty on two separate occasions 
in the highest and most authentic form 
—namely, in the Speech from the Throne 
—to express the sentiments she enter- 
tains, first of all with regard to the duties 
she has to perform during the course of 
this afflicting war; and, secondly, in re- 
gard to its termination. I am not sure 
how far I am to understand my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Horsman), in his able speech, as ob- 
jecting to an expression which fell from 
me on a former night, when I said we 
should be watchful for opportunities of 
this kind. I am aware how easy it is 
to misjudge the precise force of terms 
that should be used in circumstances so 
critical; but I do not think that I over- 
stepped the mark. Watchful I think 
we ought to be and should continue to 
be; and it would be a great and noble 
distinction for this country if, without 
allowing her sense of humanity to betray 
her into proceeding beyond her right, 
she could inscribe on the roll of her 
great deeds having been able to make 
some contribution, should the need arise, 
towards the mitigation of conditions, ne- 
cessarily heavy and severe, which must 
be imposed on the termination of the 
war on one of the noblest countries of 
Europe; so as to afford the hope, ex- 
pressed in Her Majesty’s Speech, that 
the peace about to be made should not 
contain within itself the seeds of future 
trouble and disorder, being so actuated 
by the principles of justice with refer- 
ence to the circumstances of the case as 
to give the assurance that after so great 
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convulsions Europe may enjoy a period 
of real and solid tranquillity. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, 
that after the debate that had taken 
place, and especially having regard to 
the hearty manner in which his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment had spoken on the subject, and 
also because he had told them that at 
the present moment, according to the 
best information in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, neither of the two parties had 
yet announced their desire for the in- 
tervention of this country, he begged, 
with the permission of the House, to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVY—THE ADMIRALTY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv HENRY LENNOX rose to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
condition in which the administration 
of Naval affairs, both in and out of 
Parliament, was now placed; and to 
ask for explanations from the First 
Lord of the Treasury. He hoped that 
it was unnecessary for him to offer any 
apology for introducing this subject, 
nor could it be necessary for him to 
state that, in the course he felt it to be 
his duty to pursue, he was actuated by 
no hostility to the absent First Lord. 
No one could feel deeper sympathy than 
he did for the right hon. Gentleman 
under the accumulation of misfortunes 
that had befallen him. The great ca- 
lamity of last autumn—the loss of the 
ship in which he had taken such interest, 
and with it the loss of his son—was 
sufficient to secure the sympathy not 
only of his private friends, but of his 
poetical opponents. But such feelings 
must give way in time of great national 
crises ; and it was the opinion of himself 
and of those who acted with him that 
the time had come when the attention of 
the Government should be drawn to the 
state of our naval administration, and 
when it was felt to be impossible to 
accept as an excuse the absence of the 
First Lord, however unavoidable. An- 
other circumstance which induced him 
to invite explanations from the Secretary 
to the Admiralty or the First Lord of the 
Treasury was, that on the first night of 
the Session, while the state of the Army 
was fully entered into—indeed, a pro- 
minent paragraph on the subject was 
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inserted in the Queen’s Speech — the 
condition of the Navy was passed over 
with only a slight reference—the right 
hon. Gentleman merely said that the 
power of our Navy was generally ad- 
mitted. Now, he (Lord Henry Lennox) 
was not the person to deny that we now 
possessed a powerful iron-clad Navy; 
but he could not help fearing, from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
he thought that what we had already 
done in the shape of building iron-clads 
was sufficient, and that there were no 
naval problems awaiting solution. He 
thought the Army Reserves had obtained 
undue prominence in the councils of the 
Government. No man could recognize 
more fully than he did the importance to 
England of having an efficient Army of 
Reserve; but, after all, the Army was 
only the inner line of defence, and that 
the outer line of defence of the country 
must always be the Navy. The import- 
ance of this had been proved on many 
occasions. It was sufficient to look back 
to last autumn, and to the feeling of 
satisfaction which pervaded the country, 
when they were assured by the First 
Lord that we were in possession of good 
and powerful ships, to be assured that 
England’s main arm of defence must be 
on the water, and not on the land. It 
was the right policy of this country to be 
strong, not only in iron-clad sea-going 
vessels, but also to have an abundant 
number of those ships, which were spe- 
cially suitable for the defence of the 
coast; for if it was known that we were 
in a position that rendered invasion an 
impossibility, England could make her 
voice heard in the councils of nations 
with effect, and we should be free from 
those sudden and unseemly panics which 
were too characteristic of this country. 
Then came the question of details, what 
class of ships would be most effectual 
for this purpose, their number, and 
where they should be placed so as best 
to defend the great centres of our wealth 
and commerce. But, in the present state 
of the Admiralty, to whom were they to 
apply for a solution of these vitally im- 
portant questions? He would not for a 
moment be supposed to depreciate the 
business ability or aptitude of the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter). 
Circumstanced as he had himself been, 
he did not suppose there would be much 
difficulty in the Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty moving the Navy Estimates. It 
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was not the hon. Member for Montrose, 
it was the system now in effect at the 
Admiralty that he impugned. Since the 
present First Lord had been in Office 
the Secretary to the Admiralty had, in 
point of fact, discharged few or none 
of the duties formerly attached to the 
Office ; his functions had been little 
more than those discharged by the Finan- 
cial Lord in old times. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty, under the present First 
Lord, had not been in any way associated 
with the naval policy of the Govern- 
ment, or its shipbuilding policy ; the 
present Secretary was no more re- 
sponsible for such matters than Sir 
Sydney Dacres was responsible for the 
stores. Indeed, it seemed to him that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baxter) was 
simply in the position of head of the 
purchase department. When this sub- 
ject was about to be referred to last night 
in ‘‘ another place”’ by a noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset), Lord Halifax re- 
quested that the discussion should be 
postponed, because neither he nor Lord 
Camperdown was prepared with the ne- 
cessary information. .Now, the consti- 
tution of the old Board of Admiralty, as 
he had repeatedly said, was not perfect 
in various respects; but it had at least 
this great merit—that the proper prose- 
cution of the business of the Department 
did not depend upon the health or 
energy of any one man; while the new 
system had that radical defect. The 
present First Lord had always said, in 
the most explicit manner, that the 
whole undivided responsibility rested 
with him—that he was solely respon- 
sible to the country, and all his col- 
leagues and subordinate officials to him. 
So long as the right hon. Gentleman 
retained his health and energy, and so 
long as he was willing to bear the entire 
responsibility of the failures as well as 
the successes of the Department, the 
system worked well enough; but the 
moment that his health failed, or that he 
began to shirk his responsibility on to 
the shoulders of other men, the whole 
machinery he put in motion necessarily 
ceased to work. He defied anyone to 
say that that was not a correct description 
of the Board of Admiralty as it now ex- 
isted. But further, he said deliberately 
that there existed now, and that there 
had existed for some time past, the 
greatest dissatisfaction in the naval pro- 
fession at the way in which affairs were 
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carried on. That dissatisfaction arose 
from many causes, but, chiefly, because 
they felt that all their professional and 
private interests were handed over to the 
despotic will of one man, and that man 
a civilian. Naval officers might accept 
much that was unpalatable if they knew 
that it was advised as beneficial for the 
service by distinguished and competent 
members of their own profession; but 
they knew that in the present adminis- 
tration of affairs by the Board of Admi- 
ralty the naval element was, if not alto- 
gether annihilated, yet almost completely 
absorbed. That was a great misfortune, 
respecting which he hoped to be able to 
question the First Lord as soon as he re- 
turned to his seat; and in case he should 
not return—and even while the point 
was doubtful—he would appeal to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
he could not manage in some way to 
have in that House some competent 
naval authority, who should be able to 
explain and to defend the naval policy 
of the Government—such as it was. At 
present naval officers felt that they were 
only represented at the Board by an 
admiral, who might perhaps grumble 
out a mild protest, but who, remembering 
that discretion was the better part of 
valour, oftener remained silent. It might, 
perhaps, be said that the absence of the 
First Lord was not unprecedented, and 
that, as a Member of the late Adminis- 
tration, it was ungracious in him (Lord 
Henry Lennox) to bring forward a com- 
plaint on the subject, seeing that the Con- 
servative First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Corry) was absent during part of the last 
Session in which his Government held 
Office. But he could not imagine two 
cases more entirely distinct, both in re- 
spect of time and of attendant circum- 
stances. In 1868 his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tyrone was in his place 
at the opening of the Session. He was 
then absent for a period; but at the end 
of April he had returned, and he fully 
explained the naval policy of the Go- 
vernment in a most exhaustive speech of 
three hours and three-quarters. More- 
over, during the time that his right hon. 
Friend was absent through illness he 
left on the Treasury Bench no less than 
four Colleagues competent to defend his 
policy. Two of these were members of 
the Board—the hon. and gallant Member 
for Stamford (Sir John Hay), who was a 
very distinguished authority on all naval 
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matters ; his gallant and lamented Friend 
Admiral Seymour; the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Lancashire (Colonel Wilson- 
Patten); and himself (Lord Henry Len- 
nox), who was then Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty. Besides this, the absence of the 
First Lord in 1868 took place when 
Europe was in profound peace, and when 
this House was preparing for the rush of 
the coming dissolution. The absence of 
the present First Lord took place under 
very different circumstances. He was 
absent now, when the House was asked 
by the Government to adopt very large 
Estimates in order to provide for a large 
amount of Army Reserve ; and that was 
itself evidence of the critical state of 
Europe. Therefore, to compare the ab- 
sence of his right hon. Friend at the end 
of a Session with the absence of the 
present Lord was to compare two things 
which were totally dissimilar. Let him 
point to another thing. At the time the 
right hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) 
was First Lord he left ample plans and 
Estimates at Whitehall. He also left 
Sir Alexander Milne, to whom such a 
marked tribute was paid in the House 
last night. He had also left Sir Sydney 
Dacres, who for 12 or 14 years back 


was Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
knew the thoughts and opinions of the 
First Lord. There were also Sir Spencer 
Robinson, the Chief Controller of the 


Navy; the Chief Constructor of the 
Navy (Mr. Reed); and Mr. Ronayne. 
And at that time the head of the Admi- 
ralty and his subordinates acted together 
in complete harmony. There might be, 
and there probably were, occasional 
divergences of opinion; but the diver- 
gence never interfered with the carrying 
out of what was necessary for the coun- 
try. They had now in the House, as 
the only representative of the Admiralty, 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter), who would no doubt give them 
all the figures connected with that De- 
partment with a clearness that could not 
be exceeded by the First Lord himself. 
But there was this great objection to 
any statement which he might have to 
make—that he would be propounding to 
the House a policy in the drawing-up of 
which he had had no hand. He could 
only give, at second-hand, the shreds 
and patches of what he had heard it was 
the intention of the First Lord to do. 
But there was another objection to any 
statement which he might have to make 
Lord Henry Lennox 
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at second-hand—namely, that at this day 
there was at the Admiralty none of the 
harmony which made the working of the 
Department so pleasant when he was in 
Office in 1868. He thought it could 
hardly be said that harmony reigned at 
the Admiralty just now. While on that 
point he wished to say a few words about 
the dismissal of the Chief Controller, Sir 
Spencer Robinson. When the late Go- 
vernment took Office they were told that 
it would be impossible for them to carry 
on the business of the Admiralty, the 
Controller of the Navy being a violent 
political opponent of theirs; he must, 
however, do Sir Spencer Robinson the 
justice to say that during the two years 
they had been in Office he never knew 
him to allow his political opinions to 
interfere with his public duties, and he 
had invariably worked with them for the 
benefit of the country. There had, 
however, been published during the last 
few days a most remarkable corre- 
spondence. When, the other evening, he 
(Lord Henry Lennox) ventured to say 
that he considered the dismissal of Sir 
Spencer Robinson as a step prejudicial 
to the public service, the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who was generally so kind and 
lenient in his remarks upon him, took 
him to task and charged him with want 
of caution. He accepted that rebuke, 
coming from such a high authority, with 
his best and gravest thanks ; but on re- 
flection he saw nothing in the matter to 
prevent him from reiterating, in the 
strongest terms he could, his opinion 
that the dismissal of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son at the present moment was an in- 
jury and prejudice to the public service, 
and one much to be regretted by those 
who had the good of the service at heart. 
However, as a Committee had been ap- 
pointed in ‘another place” to inquire 
into the matter, he would not now enter 
upon that point, but defer such observa- 
tions which he had to make in respect to 
it until that Committee had fairly and 
fully reported upon it. It was, however, 
extraordinary that an officer who six 
months ago had been so highly eulogized 
by the present Government should be 
now dismissed under the circumstances 
disclosed in the correspondence to 
which he had referred. There was 
another thing besides harmony which 
had disappeared from Whitehall, and 
that was all sense of personal respon- 
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sibility. Another point which he wished 
to press upon the attention of the House 
was the appointment of the Committee 
presided over by his noble Friend Lord 
Dufferin on the subject of the Coast De- 
fences. Three years ago the then First 
Lord came down to the House and asked 
them to sanction the construction of two 
ships of a novel character and of great 
power, two of which, the Devastation and 
the Zhunderer, of 4,000 tons each, were 
to be built the first year. As the House 
was not a professional assembly, evidently 
they could take such ships or any other 
only upon the responsibility of the First 
Lord. Now, it was generally understood 
that when the First Lord made sucha 
proposition he did so entirely on his own 
responsibility ; but he did not undertake 
that responsibility until he had submitted 
the drawings received from the Con- 
structor’s and Controller’s departments, 
with every detail, to his professional Col- 
leagues and advisers ; but in the case of 
these ships the case was stronger still, 
for in respect to these the First Lord had 
also taken the opinion of a scientific 
committee, by whom the designs had 
been fairly tried and approved of. Some 
exceptions were taken to the proposal by 
some of his political Friends ; but, for his 
own part, he (Lord Henry Lennox) did 
not make any objection to them, being 
unwilling to say or do anything which 
might seem to take away from the First 
Lord any portion of his responsibility. 
Those vessels had been for 18 months in 
course of construction when the opera- 
tions upon them were stopped. The pro- 
gress of the Fury, a still larger vessel, of 
the same class, was also stopped, while 
the drawings, specifications, and de- 
signs of those ships, voted by the House 
on the responsibility of the First Lord, 
were to be revised by a Committee of 16 
Gentlemen. He could not but think that 
that was a great abrogation of the re- 
sponsible functions of the First Lord. 
That was another point which he would 
have wished to press upon the attention 
of the House, if there had been sitting 
on the Treasury Bench anyone who 
avowed himself the naval organ of the 
Government. There was another point 
which struck him forcibly, and it was the 
last with which he would trouble the 
House. It was the grievous want of 
anything like proper and due concord 
between the two great spending Depart- 
ments of the country—the War Office 
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and the Admiralty—as to what should 
be our coast defences and where the 
should be. The War Office was build- 
ing certain fortifications on land, and 
the Admiralty was building gunboats 
and turret-ships to defend the approaches 
to our harbours, but neither took coun- 
sel together on the subject. It was true 
the Defence Commission was sitting ; 
but although it had been sitting since 
1861, the Chief Controller had never 
been asked to come forward and give 
evidence upon the subject. That was a 
point which he would press upon an- 
other occasion; but the chief fact with 
which they had now to deal was that 
important fact that they had been for 
the last six months without any naval 
administration whatever, and at this time 
a period of six months might be preg- 
nant with the most colossal events. How 
long, he would ask, was that interreg- 
num to continue? How long was the 
chaos and confusion and weakness now 
patent to all in the councils of the Ad- 
miralty to be endured by Parliament and 
the country? If, when the House met, 
half the chaos and the weakness visible 
at the Admiralty had existed at the War 
Office, there would have been a panic 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Yet, in his opinion, such a chaos and 
such a confusion at the Admiralty were 
far more likely than at the War Office 
to compromise the position of England. 
He wished to awaken the right hon. 
Gentleman from the dream that because 
we had a powerful Channel Squadron 
all naval problems were solved. On that 
side of the House they might well be 
proud of the squadron, seeing that the 
principal part of the iron-clads were pro- 
vided for in the Estimates of the late 
Board ; while as to the Flying Squadron, 
one of the glories of the present Board, 
the first-class frigates composing it also 
appeared there. Those Estimates were 
the same which were denounced with so 
much vigour and eloquence by the pre- 
sent First Lord, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government. To 
these points he had felt it to be his 
duty to allude in the absence of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and to press Her 
Majesty’s Government for an answer, 
because he felt that, in the present 
state of affairs, some steps in connection 
with these matters ought at once to be 
taken. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reply to 
the speech of my noble Friend (Lord 
Henry Lennox), I will begin with the 
portion which is most agreeable to my- 
self—I allude to his very kind reference 
to myself. But let me assure him that 
I did not in the slightest degree object 
to his entertaining the opinion that the 
removal of Sir Spencer Robinson has 
been an unwise and injurious measure ; 
but I did object to his deviation from 
usage in conveying that opinion through 
the medium of a Question which related 
to a dry matter of fact, and was put 
for the purpose of eliciting informa- 
tion. But with regard to the immediate 
subject of discussion, I am extremely 
sorry that my noble Friend has appealed 
to me personally to know whether the 
course he has adopted is a reasonable 
one or not. Having made that appeal 
to me, I must say—and I say it without 
intending any offence—that I cannot but 
regard it as both unreasonable and un- 
fair. Indeed, I have never known any 
precedent, or anything like a precedent, 
for the course my noble Friend has 
adopted. It is the first instance of the 
kind that has come under my observa- 
tion in the course of a long Parliamentary 


experience, and I hope it will be the last. 
But with regard to the explanation 
asked of me, I will give it very briefly. 
The noble Lord says that there is no one 
on the Treasury Bench as the avowed 


naval organ of the Government. Now, 
my hon. Friend near me (Mr. Baxter) is 
ready to answer any question which may 
be put with regard to naval affairs, and 
when he has proved himself incapable to 
discharge his duty—which up to the pre- 
sent time he has not done —that will 
be the time for the noble Lord to exhibit 
his incapacity to the world. My noble 
Friend says that we have been six 
months without any naval administra- 
tion. Now, that statement I beg to con- 
tradict in the most emphatic manner. 
Until about three weeks ago, when Mr. 
Childers went away, the administration 
was no less efficient than it was before; 
for when a Department has been managed 
with the skill and ability which my right 
hon. Friend has exhibited, it is not the 
momentary absence of its Chief which 
deranges its proceedings or destroys the 
character of the Department. Ofcourse, 
I should not dream of denying that the 
absence of the First Lord during any 
portion of the Session of Parliament is a 
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public misfortune and a public incon- 
venience. No one feels it more than we 
do; no one laments it so much. But 
the question that has arisen is this— 
Early in January the indisposition to 
which Mr. Childers has been subject 
from time to time became extremely 
severe, and it was the desire of my right 
hon. Friend to resign his Office. He 
urged upon me more than once the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation. We, how- 
ever, believed that his resignation would 
be a greater public evil and inconve- 
nience than his possible absence from 
his place during the first two or three 
weeks of the Session. For that decision 
I alone am responsible, and by that re- 
sponsibility I am perfectly willing to 
abide. I believe, moreover, that no man 
holding the position I do would have 
come to any other decision. That de- 
cision would, I believe, have been come 
to in the case of any First Lord; but, in 
my opinion, and I think also in the 
opinion of the House, my right hon. 
Friend has not been an ordinary First 
Lord. [‘‘Hear!”’] It is natural that 
you should put your own interpretation 
upon that sentiment. By all means do 
so. But my right hon. Friend came into 
Office a little more than two years ago, 
and in the two Naval Estimates which 
he prepared he has offered to the coun- 
try relief to the extent of one and three- 
quarter millions of taxation, while at the 
same time it is our contention that he 
has done so not by weakening, but 
by strengthening, the condition of our 
Navy. [Sir James Exputystone: No, 
no!] It is nothing new to find the hon. 
Baronet disagree from me. And now, 
if I understand him, he boldly denies 
that the Estimates were reduced. [Sir 
JamMEs Expuinstone: No, no!1 ell, 
I think it fortunate that the hon. 
Baronet agrees with even one-half of 
what I say—for the other half I must 
trust to the judgment of the House. 
Now, I confess that, during the whole of 
my Parliamentary experience, I have 
never before known a discussion upon 
our naval affairs raised upon the eighth 
day of the Session. My noble Friend 
says that he has adopted that course be- 
cause of the critical times in which we 
live. But I do not admit that the 
time is critical with regard to the con- 
dition of the Admiralty. I am willing 
to admit that there are very grave ques- 
tions—especially with regard to con- 
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struction—that are not yet satisfactorily 
solved, and that fact might have absolved 
Mr. Childers from much of the criticism 
to which he has been subjected. But 
there is no question of re-construction 
with regard to the Fleet or Navy in the 
slightest degree analogous to the ques- 
tion of the Army ; which, with regard to 
the critical condition of Europe is a 
pressing consideration. Indeed, I con- 
fidently assert that there never has been 
a time when our country has been so 
secure in our navalsupremacy. But the 
noble Lord, only eight days after the 
Session has commenced, has felt himself 
irresistibly compelled, from the twinges 
and prickings of conscience, to bring the 
state of our naval administration under 
the consideration of Parliament. When 
my noble Friend himself moved the Es- 
timates, in a manner which I think did 
him infinite credit, he did so, not on the 
eighth day of the Session, but on the 
14th of March. Well, let us see whe- 
ther by the 14th of March the First Lord 
may not be in his place. I quite agree 
that the absence of my right hon. Friend 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. Indeed, 
Iam afraid that the term must be a very 
short one in which we must judge whe- 
ther we can press or urge him further— 
because it will depend upon pressure or 
urgency from us—to continue in the ser- 
vice of the Queen ; but I must confessthat 
it seems to me to be altogether strange 
and without precedent that such notice 
should be taken of this circumstance. 
The noble Lord might have remembered 
that in the case of his own Government 
the First Lord was absent from the 
middle of March to the end of April, and 
that with that arrangement the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues were perfectly 
contented. I do not question my noble 
Friend’s motives. I daresay he has felt 
the necessity of raising the subject in 
this unusual manner. But we do not 
share his alarm, and we think his com- 
parison with the War Office a needless 
one. We do not admit that the Admi- 
ralty is paralyzed. I contend that the 
current business is proceeding as it 
ought to proceed. The preparation of 
the Estimates in every essential parti- 
cular was completed by my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord, before he reluc- 
tantly felt himself bound to take that 
course which I may say I almost com- 
pelled him by my pressure and remon- 
strance to adopt. And my noble Friend 
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says that the Navy is now for the first 
time subjected to the despotic will of 
one man. I never heard such a doc- 
trine. Does the noble Lord really 
think that any question ought to be 
decided by a majority of the Board, 
and that the First Lord ought to be liable 
to be out-voted by his own Board? 
Why, he knows his own First Lord, 
and every First Lord who is worth a 
sixpence, has ruled upon his own re- 
sponsibility ; and, therefore, this des- 
potic rule of one man has always been 
the rule at the Admiralty. Would the 
noble Lord have a dual government 
established in every Office and Depart- 
ment in the State — dual government 
with real effective dualism, so that 
there shall be two chiefs to a Depart- 
ment always bound to agree in every- 
thing, and yet differing on details? 
The noble Lord has spoken of the 
Naval Lords as grumbling against the 
decisions of the tyrannical First Lord. 
Is that a becoming description for a 
former Secretary of the Admiralty to give 
with regard to the two gallant Admirals 
who are at this moment members of 
the Board of Admiralty, and who were 
members of that Board at the time 
when the noble Lord himself was con- 
nected with it? 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: There is 
only one of the Naval Lords who has 
been on the Board under both the late 
and the present Administrations. I 
must also correct a mistake into which 
the right hon. Gentleman has fallen. I did 
not say ‘“‘ grumbled at the decisions of 
the-First Lord.” I said they ‘‘ grumbled 
out a mild protest.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As there is only 
one Lord who has served under both 
Governments, the noble Lord’s descrip- 
tion must be especially meant for that 
one. That is the manner in which my 
noble Friend, in his zeal for the public 
service, thinks it seemly to describe the 
public spirit and personal conscience of 
a gallant Admiral with whom he has 
himself served. I have taken upon my- 
self the responsibility of inflicting on 
the House and on the public a consider- 
able public inconvenience, and I have 
done it for a reason that often obtains in 
this imperfect world—on the chance, by 
embracing a lesser evil, of avoiding a 
greater. The noble Lord will not think 
it is out of any want of respect for him 
that I do not now touch on those purely 
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administrative questions which have been 
raised. No doubt they are fair subjects 
for discussion, and they will come on in 
their own time; but, in the meanwhile, 
I hope I have shown the House that the 
Government has a true sense of the state 
of the case; and I hope that before my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty returns and is called upon to 
take the decision—which must now be 
taken almost in a few days—that the 
right hon. Gentleman will be allowed a 
little interval in order that he may act as 
best fitted for the public service. There 
is no likelihood of my right hon. Friend 
being governed by any other considera- 
tion, and no doubt the House will afford 
him that indulgence, so that he may be 
ready to state the grounds and reasons 
of his own conduct when he shall be 
properly in tune. I only ask for that to 
which my right hon. Friend is entitled, 
and which, up to this moment, has 
never been denied by the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. CORRY said, he was the last 
person in the world to say anything 
harsh or inconsiderate of his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
whose absence from the House and the 


reason for that absence, he sincerely de- 
plored. He trusted that absence would 
be continued but for a short time longer ; 
but the non-representation of the Ad- 
miralty in the House of Commons had 
already been the subject of much serious 
comment, and the matter demanded at- 


tention. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Minister of the Crown com- 
plained that there was no precedent for 
thecourse taken by his noble Friend (Lord 
Henry Lennox), he must remind him 
that a time when the Admiralty was not 
represented in the House of Commons 
was also unprecedented. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister of the 
Crown had told them that the Secretary 
to the Admiralty was to be found in his 
place in Parliament to give any informa- 
tion on Admiralty questions; but it 
should be borne in mind that at the 
present time the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty was only Secretary in name, and 
did not now perform those functions 
which in former times he (Mr. Corry) 
had discharged himself. He should not 
have said a word on this point had it 
not been that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had drawn a parallel between 


the absence of the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty at the present time and the 
absence which he (Mr. Corry) was com- 
pelled to take, from ill health, when he 
occupied the same post in 1868. He 
was most grateful to the House for the 
indulgence which it then showed him; 
but he felt bound to point out that the 
two cases were not quite parallel. In 
the first place, his (Mr. Oorry’s) super- 
vision over the naval administration 
never ceased during the whole time he 
was absent. When he went to Dover, 
and afterwards abroad, he never ceased 
to exercise that general supervision over 
the naval administration which it was 
necessary to exercise. Every paper of 
importance was invariably sent to him; 
and to show that his supervision was 
not merely formal, he might mention 
that when on one occasion the Board of 
Admiralty met to consider the question 
of the construction of some turret-ships 
of the Captain class, according to the 

roposal of the Controller of the Navy, 
Sense upon the strong expression of 
opinion which had been previously given 
in this House in favour of building ships 
of that type, he came up from Dover, 
although very ill at the time, in order to 
put his veto on the carrying out of such 
a proposal until the Captain itself should 
have been tried. And there was a still 
greater difference between the circum- 
stances of the absence of the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty and his own 
absence in 1868—namely, that while he 
(Mr. Corry) was away the Admiralty 
was represented in Parliament by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Stamford 
(Sir John Hay), the gallant and lamented 
Admiral Seymour, and by another mem- 
ber of the Board also; while now, for 
the first time almost in the history of 
Admiralty, the Civil Lord was a Member 
of the other House, and there was not a 
single member of the Board present in 
the House of Commons. That showed 
that there was a very material difference 
in regard to the representation of the 
Admiralty in the two cases. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had 
spoken of the enormous reductions made 
by the present administration ; but he 
seemed to have forgotten that some 
£600,000 or £700,000 of those reduc- 
tions were effected by his predecessors in 
Office; and besides this, certain sub- 
stantial results of good administration 
had been transferred by him (Mr. ra 
to his successor at the Admiralty. It 
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was also the fashion to say that the 
present Administration had increased 
the strength and efficiency of the Navy ; 


but the fact still remained that they had’ 


reduced the number of men in the Navy 
by 5,000. As to the number of ships, 
the late Administration added no less 
than 10 armour-clad vessels to the Navy, 
which would really represent an ad- 
ditional power of quite 20 of the vessels 
which were built before. What had 
the present Government done in that 
direction ? It was true they had ordered 
some gigantic freeboard ships; but in 
consequence of the grave suspicions ex- 
cited as to the safety of those vessels 
various modifications had been proposed 
by the Admiralty themselves, and the 
whole matter was now before a Com- 
mittee to be reported upon. The ques- 
tion of the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty was a most serious one, and 
he should be sorry to enter into it in the 
absence of the First Lord; but all he 
could say was that unless the principle 
on which it was constituted was reformed 
and revised some serious calamity might 
be brought about. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
he thought the House and the country 
were greatly indebted to his noble Friend 
the Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox), for the very able way in which 
he had brought forward that subject, 
and also for doing it at the right moment. 
The Prime Minister had made a most 
remarkable statement, accusing his noble 
Friend of introducing an unreasonable 
and inappropriate discussion. He could 
only infer from that that the right hon. 
Gentleman was entirely ignorant of what 
was going on in the country and of what 
was the public feeling. Had he not 
heard that during the Recess the state of 
our armaments was a great cause of 
anxiety to the country generally, and 
did he suppose that that anxiety applied 
only to the military departments ? y; 
if he did he was under a complete mis- 
apprehension. Quite as much uneasiness 
existed about the state of our naval 
defences as about that of our military 
defences, and, he might add, with much 
greater reason. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must have been living in some 
Elysium of his own if he did not know 
what had been the constant and general 
subject of conversation and discussion 
during the last few months in every part 


of the kingdom. It was, he thought, 
dl 
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not only the right but the bounden duty 
of his noble Friend, as a former Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, to call attention 
to that question. The prevailing im- 
pression among the public was that our 
naval defences were at present inade- 
yes to the requirements of the country. 

ne of the first changes now required, 
both by the public feeling and by the 
real necessities of the country, was a 
complete revision of our naval system. 
He did not think that the remark of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government — that his noble Friend 
ought not to have brought forward this 
subject in the absence of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty—was quite ‘justified. 
He was sure nobody more sincerely re- 
gretted the absence of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty than his noble Friend 
did; but there were national emergen- 
cies that overrode all personal considera- 
tions; and, if ever there was a moment 
when it was incumbent on the House of 
Commons to go into the question of our 
naval defences, it was the present one. 
He had been mixed up for many years 
with the discussions of the Board of 
Admiralty ; and much as he himself had 
always felt the necessity of a complete 
revision of the system of the Board of 
Admiralty, he was never more tho- 
roughly convinced of it than he was now ; 
because, whatever was wrong with it 
formerly, the former faults seemed now 
to be aggravated to a ten-fold degree. 
As he had said before, he regretted the 
enforced absence of the First Lord ; but 
there were subjects which must override 
all personal considerations. The civilian 
element in the Board had been too strong 
before, and if there was too little re- 
sponsibility before there was less now; 
and now it was notorious that the pre- 
sent First Lord had entirely ignored the 
naval element of the Board, and had 
announced himself to be solely respon- 
sible for all its proceedings. A state of 
things more dangerous or more ano- 
malous than that inaugurated by the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty could 
not well be conceived. Such was the 
extent of the interference by the First 
Lord and the civilian members of the 
Board that officers who had held high 
commands had, at the termination of 
those commands, refused to fill still 
higher positions because they felt they 
would be so hampered and tormented by 
the interference of the civilians in the 
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present Board that they would not 
undertake to serve under it. Only last 
autumn two distinguished admirals in 


succession refused the offer of the com-’ 


mand of the Channel Squadron. It was 
perfectly well known why that offer was 
declined. Distinguished men in the 
naval service would not subject them- 
selves to the kind of inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings instituted in the Board of 
Admiralty, and, in fact, the command of 
the Channel Squadron went begging. 
Never was it more desirable than now 
to have an efficient and harmonious 
Board of Admiralty, and nothing was 
more likely to create what was called a 
panic in the country than a knowledge 
of what was the present position of that 
Board. As his noble Friend had truly 
said, one of the first essentials at the 
Board was harmony among its members. 
From what they had seen of the very 
remarkable correspondence published 
the other day between the Prime Minister 
and the Controller of the Navy not 
only was there not harmony at the pre- 
sent Board, but it would appear as if a 
distinguished admiral had been treated 
with some harshness. In conclusion, he 


hoped they would have the earliest 
possible opportunity of entering into the 


whole question of whether or not they 
now had a Board of Admiralty fitted to 
be entrusted with its functions. 

Str JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he was sorry that the earlier part of the 
evening had been so long occupied with 
another debate that a matter of so much 
importance as the present one had been 
delayed till an hour when hon. Members 
naturally began to be impatient. No 
question raised since the delivery of the 
Queen’s Speech more deserved the grave 
consideration of the House than that 
introduced by his noble Friend (Lord 
Henry Lennox). It was an extraordi- 
nary thing for the Prime Minister to be 
obliged to get up and answer for the 
Admiralty, that Board having no other 
representative in that-House but the 
Storekeeper of the Navy. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment said that our fleet was in a 
proper condition; but Her Majesty’s 
Speech recommended them to gather 
lessons in regard to their armaments 
from the experience of the last few 
months. What was the light of that 
experience? The recent reports of the 
French admirals were fruitful in such 
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lessons. The French admirals pro- 
ceeded to the Baltic with a fleet of 
heavy draught, analogous to our own 
Channel Fleet, and they reported to 
their Government that they could do 
nothing. They had 20,000 troops on 
board, which they might have landed 
on their enemy’s coast if they had used 
small vessels. The moment the Prus- 
sians saw the French fleet they snapped 
their fingers at it, and General Von 
Falckenstein was enabled to take part 
in the campaign with 150,000 men; 
whereas if the French had employed 
gunboats they might have ravaged the 
whole length of their enemy’s coast from 
Pomerania to the Elbe, and detained so 
vast a portion of the Prussian force there 
that the war would never have gone be- 
yond Sedan. England had to guard 
some seven or eight great focuses of its 
trade, and to employ many vessels of 
war in protecting its commerce. At the 
present moment England had not a 
sufficient number of ships to guard her 
commerce ; and if she went to war with 
any country that had a shelving shore, it 
would be impossible to land munitions of 
war upon her shores on account of the 
large tonnage of our ships of war. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Samuda) recently assured his con- 
stituents, on the authority of the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), that 
the fleet was quite sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the country during many 
years to come; but what were the facts? 
Simply, that in the whole Navy there 
were no two ships exactly alike. No 
two vessels were of the same speed, 
there were not two topsail yards of the 
same length, and when a ship went into 
harbour to refit, the whole of the masts, 
spars, &c., had to be made specially to 
suit its peculiar build. Vessels were 
sailed not according to their speed, but 
according to the rank of their com- 
manders; the consequence being’ that 
very frequently different ships belonging 
to the same fleet were under great risk 
of running into each other. He felt 
that in discussing these questions he 
was much embarrassed by the calamity 
they all deplored. In the face of the 
dreadful bereavement which had fallen 
upon the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
through the loss of the Captain, and of 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
was absent from the House by reason of 
illness, he could not speak with the 
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same freedom he should otherwise have 
exercised. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would soon be back in re- 
newed health; but he must ask what 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government would do in case the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was unable 
to resume duty ? Would he bring back 
the octogenarian Peer who had lately 
been keeping warm the eggs of the 
Admiralty? Why, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not in his whole phalanx a 
gentleman fit to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty. [4 laugh.| The right hon. 
Gentleman laughed—but let him show 
the man. The other day 2,500 tons of 
food had to be sent to Paris for the sup- 
port of the inhabitants; and it was 
stated by a representative of the Govern- 
ment that the getting this amount of 
stores on board the transports in from 
15 to 20 hours was a feat of the greatest 
possible dexterity, showing the enor- 
mous resources of the Navy. Yet this 
amount of food was just 17 days’ provi- 
sions for the men and boys voted for the 
Navy. Why, he remembered that in 1842 
two line-of-battle ships, in Portsmouth 
and Plymouth respectively, were com- 
pletely rigged and loaded in 24 hours. 
Although they would have another op- 
portunity of discussing the dismissal of 
Sir Spencer Robinson, he wished now to 
say that, as the affair struck him, it 
seemed that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had made 
a scapegoat of that gallant officer; but 
Sir Spencer was one of those goats who 
would not be driven just as the First 
Lord of the Treasury desired. He had 
no love for Sir Spencer Robinson, for 
he had done more harm to his (Sir 
James Elphinstone’s) constituents than 
any man who ever breathed; but he 
never saw a man down without picking 
him up if he thought the man had been 
wronged, and he thought Sir Spencer 
Robinson had been ill-used. There 
would, however, be other opportunities 
for discussing that particular question. 
This country was just now in the extraor- 
dinary position of not being able to take 
the sea for offensive operations, because 
the Navy had no small vessels for the 
protection of the coast, and we never 
should be able to do so unless we had 
100 smaller vessels for the purposes of 
cruising, of defending our harbours, and 
protecting our commerce. So far as the 
Administration was concerned, they found 
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the extraordinary spectacle of men pos- 
sessing the highest administrative ability 
on naval questions answered in Parlia- 
ment by boys utterly ignorant of the 
questions with which they were called 
upon to deal. He had been utterly as- 
tounded by finding that in “another 
place,” on the preceding night, a mere 
youth, possessing no knowledge of naval 
questions, was put up to answer one of 
the most consummate naval administra- 
tors in the House of Lords. And then 
they found the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury throwing his «gis over an effete 
Department, where the utmost confusion 
prevailed along with the greatest animo- 
sity among its members, and adopting 
the hackneyed plan of dirtying his op- 
ponent’s attorney. 

Mr. BAXTER desired to say only a 
few words. He did not, in the least, 
complain of any remark made by the 
noble Lord who introduced this discus- 
sion (Lord Henry Lennox), and who had 
a perfect right to interrogate the First 
Lord of the Treasury as to the time at 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was likely to return to his duties—be- 
cause it was, without doubt, a matter of 
very serious inconvenience to the public 
service for so important an official to be 
absent when the Estimates belonging to 
his Department were about to be intro- 
duced. As his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury had stated, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was ex- 
pected back at his post in a few days, 
and it would then be for the Govern- 
ment to decide as to the future. It would 
depend upon the decision of the First 
Lord himself whether he would continue 
at the head of his Department or retire. 
He strongly deprecated any discussion 
just now of the Estimates, which were 
not yet even in the hands of Members ; 
though several hon. Gentlemen had cri- 
ticized them without having seen them. 
He hoped they would be in the possession 
of hon. Members by Monday next, and 
that in a week or two his right hon. 
Friend would be in his place to explain 
them, and also to state the general policy 
of the Government on naval matters. 
During the 16 years he (Mr. Baxter) 
had been a Member of that House he 
never remembered a discussion in the 
first week of a Session similar to that 
which had just been held, and he must 
again protest against such discussion 
not only as unusual, but most inoppor- 
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tune. He would never say one word 
to lead the people of England to be- 
lieve that the Administration of the 
right hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry), or any other naval Administra- 
tion, had not properly provided for the 
defences of the country. He might have 
thought some former Administrations 
had not managed the Department as well 
as might have been expected; but he 
could never have looked with favour 
upon the spectacle of Gentlemen going 
about the country and saying—as had 
been freely said of the present Admi- 
ralty administration—that the Admi- 
ralty, when in charge of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry), and of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox), 
was inefficient for the performance of 
the duties devolving upon it. He could 
assure the House that the Admiralty 
was, at the present moment, fully com- 
petent to satisfy all the demands likely 
to be made upon it. Further, he would 


tell the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone) that he had 
mistaken his (Mr. Baxter’s) position 
when he compared it to that of a Store- 
keeper in the Navy. He was respon- 
sible for the buying and selling of all 


naval stores; but that was only a small 
portion of his duty. He deemed him- 
self responsible to the First Lord for the 
naval administration of the country, and 
he was prepared, at the proper time, to 
answer any questions that might be put 
to him on that subject. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth would regret the remarks he had 
just made with reference to what oc- 
curred in the House of Lords last night. 
He was sure there was no man who had 
attended more laboriously to his duty as 
a Lord of the Admiralty than his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Camperdown). He 
thought his noble Friend answered all 
the questions put to him in a manner 
entirely satisfactory. He hoped the 
House would wait with patience till the 
Naval Estimates were introduced before 
they entered upon a discussion of this 
subject. As the Government had already 
told the House, in a few days they ex- 
pected the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to be in his place, and, until then, he 
hoped the House would suspend its judg- 
ment on matters concerning the manage- 
ment of the Navy. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Baxter 
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Original Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


STAMP ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sransrezxp, Bill to amend 
the Stamp Act, 1870, in relation to Foreign Secu- 
rities and Mortgages of Stock, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Stansretp and Mr, Cuance.ior 
of the Excuzquzr. 


FIRES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Lagay, Bill to make pro- 
vision for inquiries into the origin and circum- 
stances of Fires, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
M‘Lacan, Mr. Aaar-Euzis, and Mr. Cuarizs 
TURNER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 20th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuico Biuus—First Reading— 
Princess Louise’s Annuity * (20); Juries Act 
(1870) Amendment * (21). 

Second Reading—West African Settlements (1); 
Benefices Resignation (7). 


WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS BILL, 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
(No. 1.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that its object was to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the Courts of the 
West African Settlements to certain of- 
fences committed out of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. At present the inhabitants 
of the districts ahicning our settlements 
of Sierra Leone, Gambia, the Gold Coast, 
and Lagos, were not under the jurisdic- 
tion of any civilized Government; yet 
as crimes were frequently perpetrated 
in those barbarous territories against 
British subjects and persons residing in 
our settlements, and there were no means 
of making the offenders amenable to 
law, it was desirable to provide for the 
trial and punishment of such crimes and 
outrages. The Bill therefore extended 
the jurisdiction of our Courts to 20 miles 
beyond the boundaries of our settle- 
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ments; and authorized the apprehension 
of any offender within our settlements 
who may have committed a criminal act 
in the limits outside. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of Whole House Zo-morrow. 


BENEFICES RESIGNATION BILL. 
(The Lord Bishop of Winchester.) 
(No. 7.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that he desired to lay 
before their Lordships his object in pro- 
posing this legislation. The object of 
the Bill was one of great simplicity, and 
its machinery was very analogous to that 
which their Lordships had sanctioned in 
another case for a similar purpose. That 
object was to allow clergymen who, 
either from age, or pressing bodily in- 
firmity, were incapacitated from the due 
discharge of their duties, to resign any 
benefice they might hold, retiring on a 
moderate pension, chargeable on the re- 
venues of the benefice with the consent 
of all the parties concerned. In asking 
their Lordships to do this, he was only 
asking them to restore the law of Eng- 
land to what it used to be. It seemed 
to him to be one of those Conservative 
and safe amendments of the law which 
he should have thought would have been 
most acceptable to their Lordships, and 
he regretted that some noble Lords, 
Friends ofthis, for whose opinions he had 
the highest respect, differed from him as 
to the expediency of it. He could not 
tell what these objections would be until 
he heard them ; but he would give them 
the most careful consideration when he 
knew what they were. He was simply 
seeking a restoration of the law to what it 
was previous to 31 Elizabeth, c. 6,8. 8, 
which made pensions on the resignation 
of benefices unlawful. That statute was 
a@ wise measure at the time, for the 
granting of pensions was a part of a 
great system of abuse which had pre- 
vailed. It was aimed against an usurped 
jurisdiction of the Papacy, under which 
these pensions were granted without the 
slightest regard to the interests of the 
parishes, and for the mere purpose of 
heaping a multitude of simultaneous 
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a on some one resigning clerk. 
is was a gross abuse, and it was ne- 


cessary at the time to cut deep in order 
to cut away the roots of the abuse. But 
under this Bill no such abuse could arise, 
for it provided that no retiring clerk 
should be able under any circumstances 
to receive more than one pension at the 
same time. Reference to the Reformatio 
Legum would give ample evidence of 
what was designed; and, indeed, this 
measure, down to some of its very mi- 
nutest details, was oneof the wise and 
moderate recommendations contained in 
the Reformatio Legum, and had some 
operation for a time, though it had never 
been incorporated, as it was intended to 
be, in the statute book. He (the Bishop 
of Winchester) sought to restore the law, 
with certain abatements, to what it had 
been before the statute of Elizabeth. 
He might well seek to do this, because 
he thought it was an act of charity and 
justice to the parochial clergy. He be- 
lieved there was no body of men dis- 
charging important official duties, which 
required so much health and strength, 
who did so without any prospect of re- 
tiring, when striken with years, on some 
pension out of the funds of the pro- 
fession they had adopted. This was the 
more hard as it was impossible for the 
greater portion of them to make any 
decent provision by the savings of their 
profession during their years of active 
health. He thought their Lordships 
would hardly wish the body of their 
clergy to be driven either to give up al- 
together the position which they held, 
or to continue to attempt to render 
services which the clergy ,themselves, 
more painfully than any others, knew 
they could no longer render with due 
efficiency; and the more sacred their 
duties the more cruel it was to inflict 
upon their consciences the terrible alter- 
native of doing wrong to their own con- 
science or exposing their families to 
that which was close upon starvation. 
The man who had given the prime of his 
life, the best of his years, and the flower 
of his intellect to the grave duties of 
the parochial priesthood, was surely en- 
titled, when he was no longer able to 
discharge those duties, from age or sick- 
ness, to look for such a moderate pro- 
vision in his age as he had earned for 
himself by hard service when enabled by 
Providence to render it. And this was the 
more due to these gentlemen—for gentle- 
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men they were while serving as the pa- 
rochial clergy—because the Legislature 
had already extended a similar provision 
to the order of Bishops of the national 
Church, which he felt had no right to 
those advantages while they were with- 
held from those who perhaps had not 
during their service an equal share in 
the good things of this world. It was 
right and just that this provision should 
be made for the parochial clergy of 
England ; but he made the appeal fur- 
ther because it was for the interests of 
the parishes themselves, which this 
clergy served, that the change should be 
made. He could assure their Lordships 
that in some cases the parish did suffer 
most severely from the causes to which 
he had referred. The clergyman was 
often, in addition to his spiritual office, 
the centre of literary life and of moral 
power in a parish; and when he was 
disabled, and when there was no resi- 
dent nobleman or gentleman, or earnest- 
minded Dissenting minister, the relaxa- 
tion of the power of that central spring 
caused the inhabitants to sink down to 
a dead level of stagnation. It was ma- 
nifest that such parishes suffered under 
grievous injustice. The injury inflicted 
on the parishes by the absence of any 
provision for retirement extended be- 
yond the particular parishes concerned ; 
for the present system helped to main- 
tain the most vicious idea which had 
spread so widely that these benefices 
were for the use of those who were paid 
by them, and not so much for the benefit 
of the people to whom they ministered. 
It was desirable that the fallacy should 
be removed, because anything was valu- 
able that tended to remove the idea 
that because our forefathers had wisely 
endowed the ministers of the Church 
with freehold property, they had not had 
in view especially the spiritual benefit 
of the population of the several parishes. 
These freeholds were in the nature of a 
trust, and when the trust was violated, 
the freeholders had no longer the right 
to retain them. The interests of the 
parish formed the first consideration, 
and these could be obtained by the ap- 
pointment of a younger and stronger 
man. It had been said that the object 
would be obtained by suffering the 
Bishop to appoint a curate, and to pay 
the curate out of the income of the be- 
nefice. But that was not the same thing ; 
it was a wholly different thing to have 
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an efficient clergyman as the incumbent 
of a parish and a worn-out clergyman 
as the incumbent backed by a curate. 
In the first place, there was a feel- 
ing of security in a man’s mind when 
he held the position of incumbent. 
While he was incumbent he was not 
liable to be removed, unless he him- 
self chose, and therefore he gave his 
whole heart and soul to his work in a 
way which no man could do who might 
be removed in a few months. There 
was a taking root in the one case, and a 
mere putting in a rootless branch in the 
other. And besides this there must 
necessarily be, while human nature was 
what it was, some feeling between the 
older incumbent and the younger curate ; 
there must spring up just that feeling of 
jealousy and alienation which created 
more harm in a parish than any feeling of 
a secular character whatever. The former 
having had his power enfeebled by de- 
grees would not feel the amount of 
change that had become necessary, and 
would see with distaste what he would 
think the unnecessary activity of the 
curate whom the Bishop had forced upon 
him. Therefore, there would not be the 
benefit to the parish if you gave to the 
Bishop power to appoint a curate that 
there would be if you gave the rector 
the power of retiring. It was one thing 
to enable an incumbent—for no compul- 
sion was to be put upon him—to enjoy 
repose, perhaps in a place where his 
family were settled, and where a decent 
allowance would enable him to sustain 
a less expensive position ; it was another 
thing to compel him to be the witness of 
an activity which he secretly disliked. 
He did not know what the objections 
which were to be brought against the 
Bill would be. He knew it was said 
last year that the proposal contained in 
the Bill would be beneficial in the case 
of large benefices, but that it would fail 
in the case of small benefices. Now, he 
could not see why a measure by which 
some benefices would profit should be 
objected to because it would be inopera- 
tive in others. The whole subject had 
been most carefully studied by the clergy 
in the Lower House of Convocation—and 
they knew pretty well what was most for 
their own interest and welfare, and that 
body were unanimous in desiring that 
this measure should be carried. It was 
part of a great reform which they hoped 
to carry into another part of the Church 
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machinery—the Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
They hoped that the readjustment of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, which had been 
favourably received by the whole Bench 
of Bishops, and which he believed was 
also favourably received by the great 
bulk of the parochial clergy, would in a 
great degree meet the difficulty and 
objection to which he had just referred. 
A most careful statement had been drawn 
up of what was now yielded by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, and what would be 
yielded by the Bounty if the measure 
now proposed was carried into effect. 
His right rev. Brethren—and he believed 
the bulk of the parochial clergy, were 
anxious to provide out of that fund 
assistance for the small benefices. The 
measure did not propose to alter the 
amount paid by the Bishops for this 
reason—that they paid more now than 
the Lower House of Convocation. That 
House had now proposed an alteration 
of the law which would throw a large 
increase of payment to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty on their own body, and diminish 
the sum paid under the recent Act of 
Parliament by the Episcopal Order. 
But the Bishops, though paying more 
than the clergy, did not desire to see any 


reduction of their quota to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, their proposal being that there 
should be raised a very moderate tax of 
1 per cent upon all benefices the income 
of which exceeded the sum on which the 


income tax was not paid. This tax 
of 1 per cent would go to the clergy 
instead of the First Fruits—a burden 
which was very onerous, being imposed 
on taking possession, and which was at 
the same time uncertain, unjust, and in- 
adequate, large upon some, and nothing 
at all upon the great mass of the bene- 
fices of the country. The result of the 
alteration of this payment in the diocese 
of Lichfield, as his right rev. Brother had 
with great activity ascertained, would 
be this—Lichfield at present paid £150 
a year to Queen Anne’s Bounty ; but if 
the alteration proposed was carried out 
there would be £1,500 a year from the 
diocese of Lichfield. It was proposed 
that that £150, which was now paid in 
augmentation of livings through Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, should be retained, and 
£550 added to it; and there would still 
remain for the diocese £800 a year to be 
paid for pensions to poor clergymen 
retiring from livings under £300 a year. 
He apprehended that this would be one 
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of the greatest practical benefits that 
could be bestowed uponthem. Theonly 
other objection which he could conceive 
of was that the measure would give 
rise to jobs. But in the drawing-up of 
the Bill very great care had been taken 
to provide against any abuse of the 
rinciple of the Bill. It had been ob- 
jected that the interests of the patrons 
were not sufficiently consulted by the 
Bill, with a view to the prevention of 
jobs, and a suggestion had been made 
that the Bill might be altered in Com- 
mittee so that the consent of the patron 
of the living should be required; and 
that in the event of any difference of 
opinion between the patron of the living 
and the Bishop of the diocese, an appeal 
should be made, as in many other cases, 
to the Archbishop of the province, whose 
judgment should be final on the matter. 
Now, if that would remove the difficulty, 
he would be perfectly ready in Com- 
mittee to agree to that change; and he be- 
lieved he might say on behalf of his right 
rev. Brethren beside him that they would 
be equally as ready as himself to consent 
to it. Another objection which had been 
mentioned to him was as to the age at 
which a clergyman should retire and the 
pension become due should be defined. 
To this he had no objection on prin- 
ciple. The age of 70 years had been pro- 
posed; but he could not agree to that. 
It would be hard on the body of the 
clergy to tell them that they could not 
get this pension until they were 70 years 
old. He had proposed the age of 60 
years, as he thought that a man who 
had been working from 23 to 60 years of 
age should have an opportunity of re- 
tiring upon a third of his income if he 
desired it, if he felt age creeping upon 
him, and if his Bishop agreed to it. 
He did not know what other objec- 
tion could be made to the Bill; but he 
would endeavour to weigh any that was 
stated to the utmost of his power. He 
would leave the Bill in their Lordships’ 
hands, earnestly entreating for the sake 
of the credit of the national Church, 
for the sake of the clergy, and, more than 
all, for the sake of the parishioners, for 
whose benefit these endowments had 
been given by our forefathers, that they 
would permit a second reading of the 
Bill, and sanction the most important 
principle it contained. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 


—(The Bishop of Winchester.) 
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Lorp ROMILLY said, he fose; with 
considerable reluctance, to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. He had no doubt that the 
right rev. Prelate, in bringing forward 
that measure, was actuated by a sin- 
cere desire to benefit the Church. It 
was from exactly the same motive, be- 
cause he (Lord Romilly) sincerely be- 
lieved that this Bill would be very inju- 
rious to the Church, that he had ven- 
tured to put his judgment in opposition 
to that of the right rev. Prelate. Ina 
matter of this description, which was not 
a matter of doctrine nor a matter of 
discipline, but which was merely a matter 
of finance, it was quite clear that a lay 
member of the Church might be as com- 
petent to form an opinion as the Epis- 
copal Bench. The present was one of 
three Bills which were before the House 
at the end of the last Session, two of 
which were passed in a very hurried 
manner. Not only was he sincerely 
attached to the Church of England from 
early education and from subsequent re- 
flection, but he believed that attachment 
to it was deeply rooted in the hearts of 
the great body of the English people. 
Indeed, he believed that were a reli- 
gious Census taken its members would 
be found far to exceed all the Dissenters 
put together. The two great causes of 
its popularity were the independence of 
the parochial clergy and the lay ele- 
ment. But he proposed to show that 
the Bill would seriously affect the inde- 
pendence of the parochial clergy, and 
also seriously affect the right of the lay 
patrons. It was necessary to observe 
that there were two classes of persons 
among the parochial clergy who would 
be affected by this Bill. One class con- 
sisted of those clergy who had lived a 
long time in the parish, and, having 
become old, were unwilling to retire, 
unless compelled ; but there was another 
class who, from various causes, desired 
to retire at once. Let their Lordships 
consider the case of a clergyman who 
had held the incumbency of a parish 30, 
40, or 50 years, had been expecting to 
spend his last days there, who had, pro- 
bably, christened more than half the 
population—let their Lordships consider 
the cruelty of compelling such a clergy- 
man to leave the scene of his life-long 
labours to live upon a reduced income, 
in a place where he was unknown, and 
which had no associations for him. It 
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ot be said that as no commission 
could be issued without the clergyman’s 
written application to theBishop, he would 
not retire unless he himself desired to do 
so; but what moral pressure would be 
put upon him! One good-natured friend 
would tell him that the Bishop thought 
him incompetent to perform the duties 
of his office ; another would tell him 
that, though he preached occasionally 
and administered the sacraments, had 
avery good curate, and had a wife 
highly useful in the parish, still at his 
age he ought to resign. He would 
find it impossible to resist the pres- 
sure; and if clergymen in such cases 
declined to resign, compulsory powers 
would, probably, be next asked for. 
The case with which it was most neces- 
sary to deal—alienation of mind—was 
not touched by the Bill, for such a cler- 
gyman could not apply for a commis- 
sion. It would be very hard to remove 
from a parish an aged incumbent, for 
whom all the inhabitants had come to 
entertain a filial affection, and who would 
be gravely injured by the Act ; and, in 
spite of the opinion of the Lower House 
of Convocation, he believed that the 
clergy generally would regard this mea- 
sure as the infliction of a calamitous 
protection for them. He attributed little 
weight to the opinion of Convocation in 
this matter, for it was notorious that the 
parochial clergy were not really repre- 
sented in Convocation any more than 
they were in that House. There was 
another class of persons—men who, per- 
haps, had had an accession of property, 
or for other reasons, would be glad to 
retire, profess their inability further to 
continue in the performance of the duties 
of the parish, and in that case they would 
carry off one-third of the income from 
the parish, and retire from the Church. 
As to the commissioners preventing jobs, 
how could that be done? If a young 
man professed to be incapacitated by 
illness, how could it be ascertained that 
he was not so? He might get a medical 
certificate of certain ailments, and might 
probably possess some ailments, though 
not sufficient to disable him. The Bill 
would enable him to leave the living 
with a diminished income; whereas he 
would otherwise have resigned, and left 
it without any burden. There was also 
another serious objection to the Bill— 
the expense of working it. The com- 
missioners who were to take evidence 
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under it must be paid. The com- 
missioners were to take evidence and 
examine persons, and if they thought 
the incumbent ought not to retire, the 
expense of the inquiry would be a charge 
upon him; while in the other event half 
of it was to be paid out of the living. 
The expense would make the machinery 
quite inapplicable to small livings; in- 
deed, this was admitted by the right rev. 
Prelate. He desired also to call atten- 
tion to the novelty of the proposal. 
Bishops had hitherto been restricted to 
questions of doctrine and discipline ; but 
this was one of a series of Bills which 
gave them a voice in the financial ar- 
rangements of the parochial clergy. 
This he regarded as a very serious evil. 
He could see no calamity to a parish in 
having the duties amply performed by a 
curate, under the direction of an incum- 
bent who had had a long experience of 
the parish, and was well acquainted 
with its requirements. The patron, to 
whom and to the incumbent all financial 
affairs ought, he contended, to be left, 
was wholly ignored by the Bill. His 
one representative on the commission 
would be outvoted by the four other 
members, or might even be displaced by 
the Bishop, who was to be able to re- 
move any commissioner he deemed unfit 
and to appoint a substitute. The Bishop 
was also to fix the amount of the pen- 
sion, provided it did not exceed one- 
third of the income of the benefice; and 
as the Bill stood, he saw nothing to pre- 
vent a succession of retirements and 
pensions. The result of this would be 
that the patron would be dissatisfied 
with his position, and would dispose of 
his advowson. Lay patronage was a 
very beneficial element in the Church, 
and he deprecated anything which would 
weaken it. He objected to this and its 
companion measures as likely to further 
the efforts of those persons who wished 
to remove the Episcopal Bench from 
their Lordships’ House, and to over- 
throw the Established Church, and as 
likely also to alienate the best friends of 
the Church. 


An Amendment moved to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (‘‘this day six 
months.” )—( Zhe Lord Romilly.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that as to the objection of the great 
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danger of clergymen being forcibly 
brought within the operation of the 
Bill, the answer was simple—he would 
remind the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Romilly) that the Bill did not 
come into operation until the clergyman 
had requested the Bishop to appoint a 
commission, and the incumbent could 
avoid all the evils and dangers which he 
saw in it by simply taking no advantage 
of its provisions. He thought the noble 
and learned Lord, in the early part of 
his speech, led the House too much into 
the region of sentiment. Why should 
a clergyman differ from every other per- 
son who served the public, or a private 
individual, as to the necessity of giving 
up attempting to discharge his duties , 
when he had no longer the power to do 
so? There was a class of very estimable 
men—most valuable servants of the pub- 
lic, whom of all others Parliament would 
be most sorry to oppress—but who were 
now subject to this same dangerous per- 
mission. He believed it was open to a 
Judge, if he wished to retire, to apply 
in the proper quarter, and obtain a por- 
tion of his salary as a pension; and he 
had never heard this described as a hard- 
ship, or heard of the danger of a Judge 
being bullied and worried by ill-judging 
friends into unnecessary resignation. A 
Judge was just as likely to have a sen- 
timental attachment for the Bench on 
which he had sat half his life as a clergy- 
man for his living; and if there was a 
danger of being bullied protection ought 
to be applied as much to the Judge as 
to the clergyman. The same might be 
said of every part of the public service. 
No reform had been more beneficial or 
more general in modern times than the 
principle of superannuation of public 
servants, and the Bill simply proposed 
its application to the parochial clergy. 
If some such measure were not passed, 
surely the clergy would have a night to 
complain that a liberty which had already 
been given to the Bishops was not given 
to them. He desired also to say that 
he thought the rights of patrons were 
not protected as they ought to be; but 
this was a matter for future conside- 
ration. While not regarding the Bill 
as perfect, and thinking the rights of 
patrons were not sufficiently protected, 
its general principle was wise and ne- 
eessary, and an indispensable sequel to 
the reform applied by Parliament to both 
the civil and ecclesiastical service. 


R 2 
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Tue Eart or HARROWBY sup- 
ported the Bill, which he thought would 
be beneficial; but he feared that its ap- 

lication would be limited to the richer 
ivings. The rights of the parishioners 
ought to be protected; and, therefore, 
the churchwarden of the parish ought 
to be one of the commissioners in 
place of the magistrate nominated by 
the Bishop. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that last year he 
had made several objections to the Bill 
then before them, and some of them 
still existed. The two principal points 
of objection had, however, been reme- 
died, and his objections might be modi- 
fied or removed by the Amendments to 
which the right rev. Prelate was willing 
to agree. One of these concerned the 
rights of the patron—that no resigna- 
tion should take place without his hay- 
ing a potent voice in the matter. An- 
other, to the terms upon which an incum- 
bent should be permitted to resign. The 
Bill contained no definition of the period 
of life that would entitle an incumbent 
to retire—it did not often happen that 
a clergyman held a benefice from the 
age of 23 to 60, for he seldom got a 
living at the former age. He agreed 
that an incumbent, incapacitated by ill- 
ness, should be able to retire irrespec- 
tively of age; but he objected to fixing 
60 as the age entitling a clergyman to 
a pension, for a man of 60 might, ex 
hypothesi, be healthy and vigorous, and 
quite competent to discharge his duties. 
This and one or two other points might 
be considered in Committee, and he now 
only threw it out for consideration. 
There were also other matters that would 
have to be considered; and one was a 
subject of great importance. The exist- 
ing law subjected to the penalties of 
simony the making of any resignation 
of a benefice in consideration of a money 
payment; and in the present Bill the 
right rev. Prelate proposed to enact that 
the transactions under this Bill should 
not be subjected to the penalties against 
simony. Now, unless this provision were 
very carefully guarded, they would open 
a door to a most corrupt kind of jobbery 
in the traffic in livings. Nothing would 
be so easy as to enter into a private ar- 
rangement in reference to the next pre- 
sentation with the incumbent, that in 
addition to having one-third of his in- 
come under this Bill, the purchaser 
should secretly give him something 
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more, in order to induce him to retire. 
This ought to be carefully guarded 
against. Another objection was this— 
What was to be the position for the fu- 
ture of the incumbent who retired upon 
one-third of his income? Suppose, for 
instance, that an incumbent availing 
himself of the Act passed last Session 
chose to make the necessary declaration 
and to retire from orders altogether. He 
would then receive one-third of the in- 
come arising out of the benefice of a 
Church from which he had withdrawn. 
Suppose, further, that after this he should 
preach doctrines, or write books contain- 
ing doctrines which were heretical, how 
were they to deal with him? Possibly 
they might have a man receiving the 
third of the income of a benefice preach- 
ing or writing opinions that were here- 
tical, and yet they would be unable to 
punish him. There was a provision in 
the Bill enacting that in case the clergy- 
man, after availing himself of the benefit 
of the Act, engaged in any ecclesiastical 
duty, the Bishop of the diocese he had 
quitted and the Bishop of the diocese 
to which he went might settle between 
themselves how far his retiring income 
might be reduced. But if the clergy- 
man subsequently wrote heretical works 
or preached doctrines which were not 
orthodox, he might go to places where 
there was no diocese and accept, for in- 
stance, the charge of a congregation on 
the coast of Italy, living in a climate 
much more agreeable than that of Eng- 
land, and drawing not only his Italian 
salary but also a third of the income of 
his former benefice. He hoped that the 
right rev. Prelate would deal with the 
various questions to which he had pointed 
attention. 

Eart STANHOPE said, that most of 
these matters would very rightly be con- 
sidered in Committee; but he did not 
think that they furnished any ground 
to resist the present Bill. The noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Romilly) 
seemed to treat very lightly the evils of 
the system as it existed now. But was 
it a light matter to a parish to find itself 
tied to an incumbent who had come, per- 
haps, to that grievous pass of extreme 
old age— 

“© Quee nec 

Nomina servorum nec vultum agnoscit amici ;” 
—an incumbent become wholly infirm and 
incompetent, and able at most to read 
forth once a week the appointed Services? 
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Was this a light matter for the feelings 
of the incumbent himself? Yet how 
could such an incumbent be expected to 
retire from his benefice, unless the law 

rovided a fixed though moderate income 
for the sustenance of himself and his 
family when he retired ? This same mea- 
sure, in principle, had already been ap- 
plied to the Bench of Bishops in a tem- 
porary Act, and it had already produced 
the happiest effects. With this view of 
the question, he (Earl Stanhope) ten- 
dered his thanks to the right rev. Pre- 
late (the Bishop of Winchester) for in- 
troducing the measure, and he had every 
hope that, if the second reading were 
passed, the defects complained of could 
be remedied in Committee. Much had 
been said of the rights of patrons: no 
doubt it was of importance that the 
rights of patrons should be protected ; 
but still, if the interests of the patron 
and of the parish should happen to be 
in conflict, the interests of the parish 
should certainly prevail. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion, resolved in the 
afirmative: Bill read 2* accordingly. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Bitts — Ordered—First 
Reading—Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) [45]. 

First Reading—Stamp Act (1870) Amendment * 

46]. 

one e0—Report-—University Tests [6]. 

Third Reading — Princess Louise’s Annuity * 
[24]; Provisional Order Bills (Committees) * 
[12], and passed. 


CARACAS—BRITISH CLAIMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Pro- 
ceedings, or Selections from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Mixed Commission on 
British Claims which sat in Cardcas in 
1868, of which Mr. Joel was a member? 
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Viscount ENFIELD said, in reply, 
that there would be no objection to pre- 
sent the Reports to which the hon. Mem- 
ber referred, if he thought the matter of 
sufficient importance; but it was only 
fair to inform him that the documents 
in question were very voluminous, ex- 
tending over 647 pages, and the ex- 
pense of printing them would cost about 
£40. 


METROPOLIS—LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUXTON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has considered 
the great facility with which London 
has been provided with the requisite 
organization for the election of the 
School Board; and, whether he does not 
think it probable that he may be able to 
prepare a measure for the creation of a 
constitution for the Metropolis in the 
present year? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, his hon. 
Friend would, he trusted, excuse him if 
he failed to see the analogy between the 
creation of a school board and the 
carrying out of a scheme for the local 
government of London. The London 
school board was a mere addition to the 
existing powers—an addition that was 
hailed with satisfaction by all the exist- 
ing authorities. Any system of local 
government for London that would be 
worthy of acceptance by the House must 
interfere with existing institutions, both 
ancient and modern; and no Govern- 
ment could exercise ordinary prudence 
which did not foresee that there would 
be to any such measure a considerable 
amount of opposition, involving, of 
course, a great consumption of time. It 
was after a full consideration of all these 
circumstances, and with the utmost re- 
luctance, that the Government had de- 
cided that they would be unable in the 
present Session to introduce, in addition 
to the other measures they intended to 
propose, a measure of such great im- 
portance. 


IRELAND—ROYAL RESIDENCE, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, having regard to the de- 
sire generally expressed in Ireland that 
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there should be a Royal residence in 
that Country, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will propose to Parliament this 
Session a grant to purchase such suitable 
residence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That, Sir, is a 
question which has been for some time 
in the view of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but Iam not in a condition, at 
the present moment, to make a positive 
announcement respecting it to my hon. 
Friend. 


SCOTLAND—ROAD REFORM. 
QUESTION. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he wished to ask the Lord Advocate, 
Whether he intends to introduce dur- 
ing this Session a general measure of 
Road Reform for Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied that 
he quite recognized the importance of 
the subject; but he could not hold out 
any prospect of the introduction of a 
measure upon it that Session. 


ARMY—VOLUNTEER UNIFORMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have it in contemplation to 
take steps for obtaining uniformity of 
colour and pattern in Volunteer uniforms 
and equipments ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
he would be very glad to see a greater 
uniformity in the Volunteer uniforms than 
existed at present ; but these were mat- 
ters which had always been under the 
regulation of the Volunteers themselves, 
and there was no present intention to 
a any coercion upon them in regard to 
them. 


MEDICAL ACTS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH said, he would beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether it is his intention to bring in 
any Bill for the amendment of the Medi- 
cal Acts during the present Session ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that it was not intended to bring in such 
a Bill in the present Session. 


Hr, Stacpoole 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY—MILITARY DISTRIOTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table a 
pro forma statement of the Divisions of 
the Country into Military Districts, 
showing by examples the numbers of 
the troops by ranks in each district, 
and the arrangements for drilling or 
training the recruits under the new 
system; and, a general table of the 
establishment of men and horses in the 
British Forces, distinguishing the num- 
bers of the men by ranks, and including 
therein the officers, men, and horses 
belonging to the administrative and all 
other departments ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, if the hon. 
Gentleman will move for a Return, I 
shall be happy to give it, showing the 
military divisions and sub-divisions and 
the number of regulars and auxiliary 
forces in each. The arrangements for 
drilling and training recruits are not 
yet completed, and, in consequence 
of the large number of troops at pre- 
sent in the country, some difficulty is 
experienced in finding the necessary 
barrack accommodation. As soon as the 
arrangements are completed I shall be 
happy to give them. Nearly all that 
the hon. Gentleman asks in the second 
part of his Question is given in the 
Estimates; but if he wishes to have it in 
a more compendious form I shall be ready 
to give it. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce this Session any Bill to amend or 
vary the provisions of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works Loans Act, 1869; and, 
if so, whether such Bill would be intro- 
duced at an early period; and, if the 
Government is aware that the Metropoli- 
tan Board have introduced three Private 
Bills which, if passed, would extend 
their borrowing powers to the amount of 
£275,000 in excess of the ten millions 
fixed as the maximum in the said Act of 
1869 ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he be- 
lieved that a Bill was in course of pre- 
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paration to explain and amend the Board 
of Works Loans Act, 1869; but it had 
not yet been finally settled or submitted 
to the judgment of the Government. As 
to the three Private Bills to which the 
hon. Member referred, it was quite true 
that it was proposed to create stock under 
the Loans Act to provide the funds ne- 
cessary to complete the improvements 
contemplated by those three Bills. Of 
course, those proposals stood on their own 
merits; but there was nothing new in 
their principle, similar Bills having been 
introduced last Session. 


ARMY—ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the scheme proposed 
for promoting Officers by selection above 
the rank of Captain, in the event of the 
abolition of purchase, is to be extended 
to the Ordnance Corps, the Indian Army, 
the Marines, and the non - purchase 
branches of the service generally ; and, 
what will be the position of Candidates 
for direct Commissions who have passed 
their examinations but have not yet been 
appointed, and also of those gentlemen 
whose names are now down for a Com- 
mission, and are waiting their turn for 
examination ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the statement 
I made had no reference to the Native 
Indian Army, the Marines, or to the 
Ordnance Corps. The detailed regula- 
tions are, as I stated, under the consi- 
deration of eminent military officers, and 
it would be premature to make any state- 
ment as to their application or otherwise 
to the Ordnance Corps. The proposals 
will not affect the Indian Army or the 
Marines. There are now, I think, about 
500 candidates who have already passed. 
They will receive commissions in their 
turn according to the prospect held out 
to them by the regulations published at 
the time. The commissions will be with- 
out purchase, and will be given subject 
to any conditions which it may be thought 
right to impose for insuring competency, 
of which full notice will be given. As 
regards those now waiting for examina- 
tion, they will have to enter the Army 
through one or other of the modes which 
may be laid down. Variety seems to be 
desirable in this respect, and the modes 
to which I referred as probable were— 
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1. Sandhurst, by competitive examina- 
tion. 2. Subalterns of the Militia. 3. 


The Universities, as recommended by 
the Royal Commission. 4, General pub- 
lic, by competitive examination. 


EDUCATION BILL (SCOTLAND), 
QUESTION. 


Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
wished to ask the Lord Advocate, Whe- 
ther, considering the delay which has 
taken place in the delivery of the Scotch 
Education Bill, he still intends to take 
the Second Reading on this day week? 
He would also beg to ask when the Bill 
would be delivered ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, he believed the Bill would be de- 
livered that afternoon and circulated to- 
morrow. He feared it might not be in 
his power to take the second reading 
on the day mentioned; but, if it was, 
he should not willingly lose that oppor- 
tunity. 


PRISON MINISTERS.—QUESTION., 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When he will be pre- 
pared to introduce the promised Bill 
based on the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Prison Ministers of last year ; 
and whether it be the intention of the 
Government to pass it in the present 
Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, a Bill 
had been prepared based on the Report 
of the Select Committee that sat last 
year. He was unable at present to name 
the day when it would be introduced; 
but he hoped it would be an early one, 
and that the measure would receive the 
sanction of the House that Session. 


TREATY OF PARIS (1856)—QUESTION 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table the Despatches to which Sir 
Andrew Buchanan refers (page 13 of 
Correspondence respecting the Treaty of 
March 30, 1856) in the following sen- 
tence :— 

“Thave long foreseen that a proposal on the 
part of Russia for the revision of the ‘l'reaty 
would not be long delayed ; and I have frequently 
expressed this opinion to your Lordship and to 


the late Earl of Clarendon ?” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: It is quite true, 
Sir, that the noble Lord has quoted cor- 
rectly from Sir Andrew Buchanan’s ex- 
pressions on this question, and it is also 
quite true that despatches have been 
received from time to time from Sir 
Andrew Buchanan intimating his expec- 
tation that, in all likelihood, Russia 
would, within a limited period, ask for 
the revision of the Treaty. But those 
have been confidential despatches ; they 
were expressive of the surmises and an- 
ticipations of Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
and we do not think it would be de- 
sirable to produce them. It is fair to 
say that those anticipations of Sir Andrew 
Buchanan did not apparently refer to 
any proceedings such as were taken last 
autumn; they were anticipations of a 
proceeding which would have been, to 
all appearance, a perfectly legitimate 
and regular one— namely, an applica- 
tion to the Powers for the reconsidera- 
tion of some parts of the Treaty. 


ARMY—MILITARY LABOUR, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 


for War, Whether the Committee which 
he stated early last Session had been 
appointed by His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief to draw up Regu- 
lations for extending the system of ‘‘ Mi- 
litary Labour to Military Works,” and 
for enabling every man in the Army 
desirous of working at a trade to obtain 
employment, have made any Report ; 
and, if so, if he has any objection to 
lay it upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that he 
would have no objection to lay the Re- 
port in question upon the Table. 


SCOTLAND—TITLES TO LAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORDON said, he wished to 
ask the Lord Advocate, Whether it is his 
intention to introduce a Bill relating to 
the Titles to Land and other Heritable 
Rights in Scotland; and, if so, whether 
he will name an early day on which to 
introduce such Bill, so as to afford suffi- 
cient time for consideration of its provi- 
sions ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, it was his intention to introduce a 
Bill upon the subject referred to in the 
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hon. Member’s Question, and also one 
dealing with the law of entail; but 
he was not at present in a position to 
name a day for the introduction of those 
measures. 


Organization Bill. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I 
wish to take this opportunity of putting 
a Question to the Secretary of State for 
War, of which I have given him private 
Notice, with reference to the course 
which he proposes to take in the future 
with respect to the measure he has sub- 
mitted to this House on the subject of 
the organization of the Army. The 
second reading of the Army Organiza- 
tion Bill stands fixed for Thursday next ; 
but, of course, I presume that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not intend to press 
the measure forward on that day, in face 
of the fact that hon. Members have not 
yet seen the Bill. The position in which 
we now stand is this—that after an ela- 
borate and interesting statement from 
the right hon. Gentleman we are left in 
the middle of an adjourned debate upon 
the number of men to be granted. The 
point on which I am anxious for infor- 
mation is this, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to take a full discus- 
sion upon the whole of this large scheme 
upon going into Committee of Supply, 
or upon the second reading of the Army 
Organization Bill? I understand that 
copies of the Bill will be in the hands 
of hon. Members to-morrow ; and, under 
those circumstances, I venture to express 
a hope that the Government will not 
unduly force on the discussion upon 
it. I should hope that the discussion 
would not be taken until next Thursday 
week. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it is most 
important that full time should be po 
to the House for consideration of the 
measure before they are called upon to 
express an opinion upon it. I hope that 
the Bill will be in the hands of hon. 
Members to-morrow. I also think that 
in a measure of this kind the second 
reading of the Bill affords the natural 
and legitimate opportunity for a full dis- 
cussion of the proposal it contains. I 
am anxious to make all reasonable pro- 
gress with the Bill; but still, I think, 
every hon. Member should have a fair 
opportunity of examining the provisions 
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of the measure. I therefore do not 
propose to fix the second reading of 
the Bill earlier than Thursday week. 

Mr. WHITE said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to make the Army Estimates 
or the Army Organization Bill the first 
Order of the Day for Thursday week ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I propose, Sir, 
that the second reading of the Army 
Organization Bill should precede the 
Army Estimates. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION BILL—ABOLI- 
TION OF PURCHASE.—QUESTIONS. 
In reply to Mr. Guest, 
Mr. CARDWELL said, the intention 

is to indemnify officers out of a public 
fund for that which they will no longer 
receive from a private one in respect of 
the regulation and customary price of 
their present commissions. What, there- 
fore, they would have received before 
they will receive now, and this extends 
to claims under Section 1,069 of the Royal 
Warrant. 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether those gentlemen who had 
passed out of Sandhurst and were now 
waiting for Commissions were still to 
have precedence over those who had 
passed their examinations for direct 
Commissions, but had not yet been ga- 
zetted ; whether gentlemen who had 
passed out of Sandhurst were all to stand 
in one list for Commissions, irrespective 
of their names being down for purchase 
or not; and, whether all gentlemen were 
to have their Commissions free, or were 
some to have them free and some by 
purchase ? 

Mr. CARDWELL : Those who have 
passed out of Sandhurst, and are waiting 
for commissions, will still have prece- 
dence over the others who have passed. 
Those who have passed out of Sandhurst 
will all stand on one list—the A list first, 
and the B second. All are to be without 
purchase. The commissions given with- 
= purchase will, of course, not be sale- 
able. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. MAOFTE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he has received information 


that statements have appeared in several 
of the New York journals that the Com- 
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missioners had been empowered to take 
into consideration an offer by the United 
States for the purchase of all the British 
North-American Colonies; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had received any 
such proposal ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment Instructions to the Commissioners 
do not entirely preclude them from tak- 
ing into consideration such a proposal 
for the diminution of the Empire ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, we have re- 
ceived no such proposal as that mentioned 
by my hon. Friend, and I am in a state of 
total and absolute ignorance upon the 
subject. But I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say, further, that I hope that 
while the negotiations in America are in 
progress, the hon. Member will not think 
it necessary to ask questions in this 
House founded upon mere anonymous 
authorities. 


Lancaster. 


NEUTRALIZATION OF THE BLACK SEA 
TREATY OF PARIS (1856). 
OBSERVATION. 


Sr HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
said, he wished to draw the attention of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to the circumstance that it was 
erroneously stated in the Blue Book re- 
lating to the Treaty of 1856, that he had 
passed the Dardanelles in 1868, instead 
of 1864. 

Viscount ENFIELD explained that it 
was a typographical error, which would 
be corrected in any subsequent issues of 
the Papers. He was obliged to his right 
hon. Friend for calling his attention to 
the matter. The correct date at which 
he had passed the Dardanelles was in 
September, 1862, and attention had been 
first called to this by the Russian Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he trusted 
the House would accord him its favour 
while he withdrew a word which he had 
used in addressing the House on Thurs- 
day last. In referring to the case of the 
accounts of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
in intending to say that those accounts 
might advantageously be submitted to 
considerable revision, he had made use 
of the word ‘‘corruption””—a word which 
he now wished to withdraw. Anyone ac- 
customed to speak in that House would 
know how difficult it was to keep watch 


and ward over every word, and he had 
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used the word “ corruption ” unad- 
visedly, and certainly not in the sense 
that had since been attributed to it by 
some persons. He should much regret 
giving pain to anyone, and therefore 
he wished most unreservedly to withdraw 
the expression. 


University 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL—[Bitz 6.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. Goschen.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(r. Gladstone.) 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT rose to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
with reference to this measure. The 
foundation of this Bill was that it should 
apply to ‘‘ Colleges and Universities now 
subsisting,’ not to such as might be 
created in the future. That was the 
case with the measure introduced last 
year, and it would be in the recollection 
of hon. Members that a discussion then 
ensued upon his Motion that the words 
‘‘now subsisting’’ should be omitted, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman en- 
tered into a compromise with respect to 
the matter under which he undertook, in 
the event of the Amendment not being 
pressed, that the Government would in- 
troduce a separate Bill, with the view of 
providing that a charter should not be 
granted to any College or University for 
the future without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. He now wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to carry, part 
passt with the present measure, a Bill 
such as the one he had referred to ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that subject 
to a certain reservation, he thought his 
hon. and learned Friend was accurate in 
the reference he had made to the cir- 
cumstances of last year; but that reser- 
vation was this—that it was never in- 
tended on the part of the Government, 
nor was it ever stated, as far as he un- 
derstood or remembered, that they did 
intend to make the power of granting 
charters hereafter subject to the consent 
of Parliament, or to impose any limita- 
tion which did not now exist in the 
prerogative. What was said, according 
to his recollection and that of the Soli- 
citor General, was this—that provision 
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should be made that the grant of char- 
ters to Colleges or Universities should 
be so regulated that Parliament should 
have an opportunity of objecting to it. 
He had to apologize to the House for 
having omitted to refer to the matter 
before, and he would take care that a 
provision was introduced with the view 
of carrying out the undertaking of last 
ear. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the ques- 
tion whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would sanction the establishment by 
charter of a Roman Catholic University 
had been strongly agitated, and he 
hoped the hon. Member who had re- 
cently addressed the House would have 
an opportunity, in the course of this dis- 
cussion of stating whether his question 
had reference to the establishment of 
such an University, or to the foundin 

of a new University in connection with 
the Church of England, which was about 
to be divorced from the existing Univer- 
sities. The business before the House 
related to both these subjects; for the 
Bill under discussion was one step to- 
wards the disestablishment of the Church 
ef England, and the Bill standing next 
upon the Paper (the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act Repeal Bill) was one which would, 
if passed, make a long stride towards 
the establishment of the Church of Rome. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Persons taking lay acade- 
mical flegrees or holding lay academical 
or collegiate offices not to be required to 
subscribe any formulary of faith, &c.). 

Mr. STEVENSON moved, in page 2, 
lines 8 and 9, to leave out “‘ other than a 
degree in divinity,” his object being to 
make the body of the Bill more consistent 
with the intention of the Bill as disclosed 
in the Preamble than it then was. He 
moved a similar Amendment last year, 
when he received the support of a ma- 
jority of independent Liberal Members. 
He was met with the objection that if 
persons not members of the Church of 
England were allowed to take divinity 
degrees in the Universities it would be 
impossible to exclude them from the 
Professorial chairs in theology. He did 
not think this consequence would follow, 
as the Church must always have the 


power of appointing to its theological 
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Professorships only such ms as were 
in its opinion theologically sound; and 
in addition there would be this other 
safeguard that, as a rule, the occupancy 
of and emoluments attached to profes- 
sorial chairs in theology were attached 
to livings in the Church. All he desired 
was to remove the barrier which Par- 
liament had imposed by passing the 
Act of Uniformity and which Parlia- 
ment ought now to remove. In the 
University of Glasgow any person who 
had obtained the degree of M.A., and 
had passed through a theological course, 
either in England or Scotland, was en- 
titled, after passing a satisfactory exa- 
mination, to proceed to the degree of 
B.D., the subsequent degree of D.D. 
being simply matter for a further exa- 
mination in proof of higher theological 
scholarship. There was no necessity for 
declaring adhesion to the Established 
Church of the country. In the other 
Scotch Universities the principle was 
substantially the same, though the de- 
tails were different in some particulars. 
He dismissed as utterly improbable the 
fear that opening the divinity degrees in 
the Universities would be sought by the 
enemies of Christianity as a footing for 
attacking its truths.. But, apart from 
that consideration, he moved his Amend- 
ment on the broad ground that all Uni- 
versity degrees ought not to be confined 
to the members of one particular Church, 
but should be free to all. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
8 and 9, to leave out the words ‘‘ other 
than a degree in divinity.”—(Ir. Ste- 
venson. ) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall not at- 
tempt, on this occasion, to enter at large 
into the discussion of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend; but all that I would say 
bearing on the merits of the proposition 
is that, according to the account he has 
given of the Motion, it is pug d plain 
it would not go far enough to effect the 
object he has in view, so far as the prac- 
tice established in our ancient Univer- 
sities in England is concerned. And it 
would not do this, because my hon. 
Friend says he would not take away 
the limitation upon the appointment 
of the Professors who constitute the 
theological faculty; but it is evident that 
if he left the Professors subject to the 
operation of an exclusive test the candi- 
dates for degrees who belong to other 
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forms of religion would be in the very 
peculiar and anomalous position of being 
liable to be judged exclusively by per- 
sons of another faith; and it would be 
very difficult, indeed, for them to be 
certain that a perfect impartiality would 
be exercised in passing judgment upon 
them. There are many other difficulties 
in the Motion on which I will not detain 
the Committee at length; but I must 
observe that I do not quite understand 
where it is my hon. Friend wishes to 
stop. He wishes to have degrees in divi- 
nity thrown open ; but what is divinity ? 
He says he wishes that the Professors 
of different Churches should be allowed 
to obtain their certificates of proficiency 
in a particular form; but what, again, 
are Churches? For example, is there a 
Buddhist Church, and would not my 
hon. Friend require a test if he wished 
to prevent Buddhists obtaining divinity 
degrees in English Universities? By 
Churches, he probably means the various 
fragments of the Christian world. I do 
not know ; but it is quite evident that if 
he means to admit all those who profess 
Christianity in some form or other to 
degrees in divinity, and to exclude all 
who do not, he must discover and pro- 
vide by law some test in order to deter- 
mine what is Christianity and what is 
not. My hon. Friend has not done this. 
The truth is—his proposal is not in a 
shape in which it can take practical ef- 
fect. But I do not intend to do more 
than point out what appeared to me the 
defect of my hon. Friend’s proposal; I 
do not intend at all to enter upon the 
merits of his proposal, because, so far 
as the Government are concerned, we 
should be wasting the time of the Com- 
mittee if we did so. The Government 
has already ventured to acquaint the 
House—I use the term ‘‘ venture” ad- 
visedly—that we regard this proceeding 
as a sequel to what took place last year. 
We propose to send to the House of 
Lords the Bill which we sent last year. 
So far, therefore, as the Government are 
concerned, it is a question of going for- 
ward with this Bill. We do not think 
it expedient to send to the House of 
Lords a Bill differing materially from 
the Bill we sent last year. Consequently, 
it is not in my power to accept the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend; and, 
that being so, it is better that I should 
waive any lengthened discussion upon 


its merits. The very same remark, I am 
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bound to say, will apply to the other 
Amendments that are on the Paper. 
The Amendment of my hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. OC. Bentinck) it would not be 
in our power, under any consideration, to 
adopt; and with regard to the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), my hon. 
Friend near me (the Solicitor General) 
will say a word on that subject. The 
plan now before the House is the only 
plan that we, as a Government, can go 
upon on the present occasion. We wish 
this matter to be brought to a speedy 
issue. If our plan fail, my hon. Friend, 
or anyone else, will have an opportunity 
of trying a different proposal. With 
these few words, I have only to say that 
I am sorry to be obliged to say ‘‘ No” 
to the Amendment. 

“ Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: This Bill 
has reached its present condition from 
the strong desire of the nation that our 
great Universities should open up their 
means of culture and knowledge to all 
classes of the people. If the Bill be 
only partial in its operation, then the 
desire to render these institutions truly 
national has not been fully accomplished. 
The Preamble to the Bill is comprehen- 
sive in its aspirations, jand the securities 
which it reserves for religious instruc- 
tion are in no way affected by the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend (Mr. Stevenson). 
There are three superior Faculties in 
the Universities —those of Medicine, 
Law, and Divinity—all of them profess- 
ing to teach their several kinds of know- 
ledge, and to give degrees as evidence 
of an acquired culture in them. In two, 
as well as in the Faculty of Arts, the 
Bill proposes to dissever knowledge from 
belief; but, in one of them, it keeps 
knowledge and belief in the Episcopal 
Church firmly bound together. Is there 
any good reason for the exception? The 
answer made to us last year by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment is that a degree really means 
ability to teach the knowledge embraced 
in it, and that it would be anomalous to 
confer a degree in theology in a Univer- 
sity unless the graduate were allowed to 
teach in that University. I do not deny 
that the right hon. Gentleman is correct 
as a question of ancient University his- 
tory, and that the title of graduate did 
imply power to teach. So did the title 
of Esquire once mean that of shield- 
bearer to a knight; but its special mean- 
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ing is now obsolete, and so is that of a 
degree. The title of B.A. certainly does 
not imply that its possessor is capable of 
acting as a University teacher, but sim- 
ply that he possesses a certain amount 
of culture—generally, indeed, vastly in- 
ferior to that of a Tutor or Professor. 
So completely had degrees lost their 
original meaning that from the period 
of the Restoration to the year 1800 the 
degree of B.A. was gone without ex- 
amination, and simply indicated four 
years of pupilary residence, and there- 
fore an unknown quantity of knowledge. 
Well, that is very nearly the position 
that the degree of B.D. is in at the pre- 
sent time. It has no significance either 
of high learning or of teaching power. 
The University of Oxford has cast off its 
legitimate duties of examination upon 
the Bishops of the Episcopal Church, 
for its only evidence of the learning and 
capacity of the candidate is that he shall 
be in Priest’s Orders, the whole of the 
University duty being to hear three ser- 
mons on subjects contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. I would prefer to speak of 
the degrees as being those of theology 
rather than of divinity, for the former 
indicates the science of the subject with 
which we were dealing. Now, I think 
it will be of great value to these degrees 
if they are made subjects of knowledge, 
but not merely of a particular form of 
belief, for then the University would be 
forced to resume its proper functions of 
examination. The field of theological 
science is a wide one, and ought in na- 
tional Universities to be open to the 
members of every Church. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment asks what subjects could be 
included in such degrees, and how are 
they to be defined? I will reply by 
reading an extract from the Edinburgh 
University Calendar— 


“This degree shall be conferred only after the 
candidate has completed his theologtcal curriculum 
with a view to the ministry in the Church or de- 
nomination to which he belongs, and afier he has 
passed a satisfactory examination in the various 
branches of theology which are taught in the 
University—namely, the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion, Systematic Theology, Hebrew, Ecclesi- 
astical History, Biblical Criticism, and Biblical 
Antiquities.” 





Surely, this curriculum is large enough 
to distinguish theology as a science. In 
this scheme there is no exclusion of any 
kind. A Unitarian or a Roman Catholic 
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may take a degree, provided that, in 
addition to a knowledge of their own 
dogmas, they are able also to explain 
the answers which the Trinitarians would 
give to the former and the Protestants 
to the latter. The candidates are not 
asked to express any particular form of 
belief, far less a special form of it laid 
down by law, but only to exhibit what 
they know; and knowledge of dogmas 
is a part of systematic theology. The 
Scotch Universities even accept a theo- 
logical curriculum outside of themselves; 
but the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
does not hope to achieve such an in- 
stance of liberality. In conclusion, I 
support his Amendment, because I be- 
lieve that it will render our Universities 
wholly national, and because it will 
raise the standard of theological degrees 
by fixing upon the Universities their 
proper functions of examination, and 
restoring to such degrees those securities 
of culture and knowledge which their 
possession professes to imply. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was much obliged to the hon. Gentle- 
man for the very candid admission which 
he had just made. The hon. Gentleman 
said the scope of this Bill was to eman- 
cipate two out of the three great branches 
of knowledge from belief. The hon. 
Gentleman wanted to emancipate the 
third — theology. Therefore they had 
the admission plainly and roundly from 
his own mouth that there was such a 
thing as unbelieving theology—that 
theology or divinity might be consistent 
with unbelief. It was evident that it 
was his intention, and the intention of 
the hon. Member who moved this Amend- 
ment (Mr. Stevenson), and he supposed 
of that mysterious majority of indepen- 
dent Liberals who supported the Govern- 
ment, to separate theology from belief, 
and to set up a great standard of un- 
belief as the scope of the religious teach- 
ing in our English Universities. The 
hon. Member who had just spoken, not- 
withstanding his learning and acute- 
ness, had, he regretted to say, com- 
mitted two great blunders. The hon. 
Member said he used the word ‘‘theo- 
logy’ rather than “‘divinity,” because 
he assumed it to be of some different 
colour. But the word “divinity” was 
simply derived from the Latin word for 
God, and the word “theology” from 
the Greek word for God. That was the 
only difference. But then the hon. Gen- 
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tleman appealed to the old idea that a 
degree implied teaching, and he talked 
of emancipating degrees of divinity from 
the control of the Bishops. Was the 
hon. Gentleman aware that a person 
could not take the first degree in divinity 
till seven years after he had obtained a 
Master’s degree? But, to come to the 
main question, how were they to work 
the plan of granting degrees in theology 
to unbelievers? Were the existing fa- 
culties to be the examiners, or was there 
to be a separate external Board? Or, 
in the third place, were they to dupli- 
cate, triplicate, or multiply twenty-fold 
the different degrees of divinity? Were 
all the different denominations to have 
their own degrees? He traversed the 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman that 
there was any great feeling among the 
sects of the country for opening the 
divinity degrees. No doubt the move- 
ment for opening the Universities was 
generally popular, and this Bill was the 
legitimate expression of it; but there 
was no expression of a desire on the 
part of any Nonconformist body for 
opening the theological degrees, because 
they knew they could not do so without 
diminishing their power to enforce their 
own belief on their own ministers. They 
knew that to open the divinity degree 
would be to make a latitudinarian de- 
gree. He should certainly vote against 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BUXTON, in supporting the 
Amendment, said the principle of the 
Bill was that the Universities ought not 
to belong to the Church of England, but 
to the whole country. The desire to 
carry out that principle was the mo- 
tive which actuated those who had sup- 
ported the various Bills for the abolition 
of tests in the Universities. He could 
not understand why the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. B. Hope) should wish to 
retain the few miserable scraps remain- 
ing of the old system. Now, one of the 
tests which his hon. Friend (Mr. Steven- 
son) wished to remove had for its object 
to confine certain degrees in the Univer- 
sity to members of the Church of Eng- 
land. His hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
B. Hope) argued that the test must be 
retained because divinity was of a certain 
character. He (Mr. Buxton) altogether 
denied that. He ventured to think 
there was a science of theology which 
had no connection with one Church more 
than another, and it was that, and that 
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alone, which Professors of Theology 
ought to be permitted to teach. He 
thought it was most desirable that a 
Bill like the present, which embodied so 
important a principle, should be a com- 
plete and consistent measure, should 
carry out that distinctive principle to the 
uttermost, and should make our Univer- 
sities just as much the property and 
privilege of the Nonconformists as of the 
members of the Established Church. 
Mr. B. SAMUELSON rose to take 
notice of an expression of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 


ment, that the Bill was a sequel of the’ 


events of last Session. On the contrary, 
he believed that, in the opinion of those 
out-of-doors, and of a majority of those 
who supported the right hon. Gentleman 
in that House, this Bill was not regarded 
as the proper sequel of the events of last 
Session. The only fit and legitimate se- 
quel to the dilatory action of the House of 
Lords would have been a Bill abolishing 
all religious distinctions whatever in re- 
ference to the degrees, honours, and pri- 
vileges of our Universities; and it would 
be better that this Bill should not pass 
than that it should pass in its present 
shape, retaining any portions, no matter 
how small, of those distinctions. The hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. B. Hope) had spoken of dissociating 
belief from divinity, and he went on to 
speak of unbelief. Now, he begged to 
remark that certain persons were too 
fond of charging with unbelief those who 
did not hold the same belief as them- 
selves; but he would remind the Com- 
mittee that sincere and earnest belief 
might very well exist quite independently 
of belief in the theological dogmas of 
the Church of England. The time had 
certainly come to assert this principle, 
seeing that Convocation had recently 
ejected from the task of Biblical revision 
a most distinguished and competent 
scholar, simply because his religious 
opinions differed in some respects from 
those of the Episcopal Bench. There 
was a time when the theologians of 
this country ranked high among their 
brethren in the world; but he was afraid 
that that time had gone by, and if they 
were to put an end to criticism by a hard 
and fast line like that imposed by the 
Act of Uniformity, he did not believe 
the theology of this country would ever 
re-gain the position which he should like 
to see it hold as a science. 
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Mz. HORSMAN said, he had not in- 
tended to take any part in this discus- 
sion, and rose merely to notice a most 
extraordinary misrepresentation by the 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. B. Hope) of a remark which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for the 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sities (Dr. Lyon Playfair). The hon. 
Member opposite had said that his hon. 
Friend had advocated that theology 
should be emancipated from belief—that 
was, from any belief. But that was not the 
recommendation of his hon. Friend, for 
what he had said was that he wished 
theology to be emancipated from the 
belief imposed by law—in other words, 
from Church of England belief. Was 
that unreasonable or wrong? It seemed 
to him quite the contrary. It meant, in 
fact, the emancipation of men from the 
immorality of conforming with their lips 
to points of doctrine which many who 
took the test did not believe in their 
hearts. He had always been a strong 
opponent of tests for that very reason ; 
and not only for what they excluded, 
but also for what they admitted. They 
were injurious to religion; they dimi- 
nished the sanctity of oaths; and while 
they opened the door wide to infidels, they 
shut it in the face of many conscientious 
believers. No argument was necessary 
in these days to prove the uselessness 
of tests as means for securing uniformity 
of opinion in the Church. Was it not 
well known that every diversity of belief 
and unbelief was to be found in those 
Governing Bodies that had taken all 
those tests; aye, and even among the 
clergy of the Church of England itself? 
Hon. Gentlemen talked of unity of belief 
as the great duty and advantage. Did 
they attain it? Were not the diver- 
sities of belief in the Church of England 
a daily scandal, its weakness and its 
shame? How many tests had been 
taken from the day of his first degree to 
that of his consecration by Bishop 
Colenso? Had not the High Church 
and the Low Church parties censured 
the Prime Minister for having appointed 
to a bishopric a contributor to the Essays 
and Reviews? From the first day that 
he entered the House he had always 
been an enemy of tests. He had op- 
posed them on every occasion, and he 
should therefore feel bound to support 
the Amendment. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE trusted 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsman) again read him a lecture 
he would inform himself of the point at 
issue and of the general course of the 
debate. No one was talking of tests. 
The question under discussion was di- 
vinity degrees, for which no one could 
be a candidate who was not in Orders in 
the Church of England. All who had 
addressed the Committee before the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken to the 
point, though on different sides. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 185; 
Noes 140: Majority 45. 


Mr. FAWCETT rose to propose an 
Amendment, the object of which, he said, 
was to render the Bill more complete, 
logical, and satisfactory. If it were 
carried the result would be that clerical 
as well as lay tests would be abolished, 
and those restrictions done away with 
which were imposed in favour of clerical 
Fellowshipsand Headships. No proposal, 
he ventured to state, would meet with a 
more unanimous support from the Li- 
berals throughout the country than that 
which he was about to make, and there 
was not one of them, he felt assured, 
who would not concur in the opinion 
that a measure which should continue 
clerical Fellowships and Headships would 
not provide a solution of the question at 
issue even for a single hour. The Com- 
mittee were well aware of the injustice 
and the wrong which were inflicted on 
distinguished students at the Universi- 
ties, who, after an illustrious career 
there, were, at the last moment, because 
they did not happen to belong to the 
Church of Ragland, | deprived of honours 
which were much coveted and prized. 
He would not take up the time of hon. 
Members by entering into the history of 
such exclusiveness; the country had 
condemned it, and it was now main- 
tained only by the vote of an irrespon- 
sible branch of the Legislature. Mis- 
chievous and unjust as were lay tests, 
clerical tests were not less so in their 
influence. Anyone who was acquainted 
with the Universities must be aware of 
the baneful effect which was produced 
on young men of 22 or 23 by prizes of 
£300 a year and a valuable position, 
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tempting them to enter into Holy Orders 
at a time when their characters and 
tastes were still unformed, and thus to 
take an ill-considered step, which after- 
wards they found it impossible to re- 
trace. Many hon. Members would, no 
doubt, be surprised to hear that if the 
Bill were to pass in its present shape 
one-third of the Fellowships and three- 
fourths of the Headships at Oxford would 
be left untouched by its provisions. At 
Cambridge nearly three-fourths of the 
Headships and the most valuable of the 
Fellowships could only be held by per- 
sons in Holy Orders. It was a mockery, 
therefore, to say that this measure would 
make the Universities great national in- 
stitutions to which all Her Majesty’s 
subjects, of whatever religious opinions, 
would be admitted on fair and equitable 
terms. The Prime Minister did not dis- 
pute that the principle advocated by the 
Amendment was a sound one, nor that 
clerical Fellowships were indefensible, 
but gave the extraordinary reason for 
supporting it that it was necessary to the 
success of the Bill to send it up to the 
other House in the same form in which 
it had been presented last Session. Sup- 
pose, being anxious in the same way to 
consult the feelings of the Peers, the 
right hon. Gentleman had introduced 
last year only a partial measure for the 
disendowment and disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the Peers had 
practically rejected it by referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee! He (Mr. 
Fawcett) did not wish to be disrespect- 
ful to the House of Lords; but he thought 
the best way to treat that Assembly, as 
well as political opponents in this House, 
was to be perfectly fair and candid with 
them. It was not well to send up a 
measure to the other House with a re- 
servation behind it that a larger pro- 
posal should supplement it by-and-by. 
The fairest plan was to say at once what 
measure would satisfy the country and 
the Liberal party in this House. He was 
sure the Upper House would much more 
appreciate such a policy. Without pre- 
tending to speak in the name of either, 
he believed he was echoing an opinion 
shared by many when he said that a set- 
tlement of the question would not be ob- 
tained and that no solution would be 
satisfactory until they abolished not only 
lay tests, but also clerical tests, from our 
Universities. The hon. Member for 


Bristol (Mr. Morley), on the opening day 
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of the Session, had stated that it was the 
wish of the great majority of the nation 
to settle the question for ever- It was 
with that view he (Mr. Fawcett) pro- 
posed the Amendment. After an agita- 
tion which had lasted ten years the Uni- 
versities required peace and repose. 
Many men there who were originally in 
favour of maintaining these tests would 
say—‘‘ Do not let this question be treated 

iecemeal; if tests are to be abolished, 
et them be abolished once for all.” 
With such a majority as they had in 
that House, it was not creditable to the 
Liberal party to toy and retain what he 
could not abstain from calling these 
miserable snips and remnants of eccle- 
siastical ascendency. With their aboli- 
tion, and not till then, the Universities 
would become great national institutions, 
all classes being equally entitled to the 
advantages which those ancient seats of 
learning afforded. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving to leave out Pro- 
viso 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, to 
leave out from the words ‘‘ Provided, 
That,” in line 28, to the word “ office,” 
in line 38.” —(Mr. Faweett.) 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 


had voted against the Amendment last 
year, but he intended to support it on 


the present occasion. The principle in- 
volved in it was really the principle of 
the Bill. The question was whether you 
were entitled to look to a man’s theolo- 
gical opinions in considering whether he 
was entitled to obtain a Fellowship. To 
his mind the present system was putting 
a premium upon hypocrisy, and he 
doubted whether the men got by that 
bait were worth the having. The whole 
of the conditions on which Fellowships 
were held wanted revision. Oclibacy, 
for example, was an absurd condition. 
So was the condition that a man who 
had land worth £300 a year must not 
hold a Fellowship; whereas if he made 
£5,000 a year at the Bar or £50,000 by 
commerce it did not matter. He once 
knew a former Member of that House, 
a Queen’s Counsel, who was a Fellow of 
Cambridge for 52 years, and who never 
entered the doors of his College except 
for the purpose of punishing its wines. 
He thought the question of Fellowships 
should be dealt with as a whole. 

Smr FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 


Mr. Faweett 
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head of the Governmenthad taken thecon- 
duct of the Bill, which had last Session 
been introduced by the Solicitor General, 
not because the First Minister believed 
that he or anyone else could conduct it 
more ably than the Solicitor General 
had conducted it, but in order to mark, 
in the most emphatic way, that it was to 
be considered as a Government measure. 
In return for the greater chance which 
this would afford of the Bill passing, 
was it unfair that even those who were 
strongly in favour of the Amendment 
should be expected to yield to the wish 
of the Minister that the Bill should be 
left in its present shape; that they 
should be expected to say—‘‘As men 
looking to the practical result of our 
actions, we cannot vote for the Amend- 
ment because Ministers inform us that 
thereby the Bill will be imperilled, and, 
indeed, intimate that it will be impossible 
for them to carry it up to the House 
of Lords if this Amendment is adopted ?” 
He (Sir Francis Goldsmid) heard Gentle- 
men cheer just now, because the mino- 
rity in favour of the former Amendment 
was larger than had been expected ; 
but if the minority had been converted 
into a majority, would they have cheered 
then? If they would, that cheer would 
have been the knell of the measure. 
LS No!” ] Under this impression, as 

e would never vote in a minority simply 
because it was a minority, and as he 
was convinced that the success of the 
Amendment would be fatal to the Bill, 
he thought that, though abstractedly 
favourable to the Amendment, he was 
acting quite consistently, as a practical 
man, in voting against it. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the Amendment had been declared 
to be alien from the character of the 
Bill. Now, what was the object and 
character of the Bill? The object of 
the Bill was to completely overthrow 
religious inequality at the Universities ; 
but how could anyone admit this object 
would be carried out as long as the 
holding of certain Fellowships was con- 
fined not only to the members of, but 
actually to the clergy of, a particular 
sect ? The Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had been 
objected to last year on the ground that 
serious practical difficulties would pre- 
vent its being carried out; but those 
practical difficulties really amounted to 
next to nothing, and the Amendment of 
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this year, which had been drawn b 
gentlemen of great experience in suc 
matters, completely avoided them. It 
had been said, too, that the Amendment 
would destroy the prospect of the Bill 
passing the House of Lords; he, how- 
ever, thought it would be a material aid 
to that end. It might be argued that, 
considering how ready the House of 
Lords had been to throw out moderate 
Bills, a violent measure might stand 
as good a chance.with them; in any case 
they would have the opportunity of send- 
ing the Bill back without the Amend- 
ment, and passing the rest of it on the 
basis of the surrender of the clerical 
Fellowships by this House. That was 
the really practical view of the mat- 
ter. He. had been in the habit of 
dividing clerical Fellows into two classes, 
clerical Fellows with white ties and 
clerical Fellows without white ties. The 
first class opposed almost every pro- 
posal to liberalize the Colleges; and 
though they acted from the purest mo- 
tives, their actions had been by no means 
beneficial. The other class comprised 
those gentlemen who took Holy Orders 
for no other purpose but to enable them 
to hold Fellowships; for immediately 
they acquired the position they put aside 
all the outward and visible signs of the 
inward and spiritual grace, which they 
knew they did not possess, and became, 
to all appearance, non-clerical. It was 
hard to say which of these two classes 
it was most desirable to get rid of—the 
first, which obstructed all progress, or 
the other, which poisoned it at its source. 
On a full consideration of the matter he 
could come to no other conclusion than 
that those on the Ministerial side of the 
House should unhesitatingly vote with 
the hon. Member for Brighton. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL pre- 
sumed it would be no surprise to the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
to hear that the Government could not 
possibly accept the Amendment he had 
proposed; and, although it was no 
doubt true of the majority of those who 
sat on that side of the House, as 
the hon. Member had stated, that they 
owed their seats mainly to the Noncon- 
formist body—certainly it was his own 
case as the representative of the city of 
Exeter—yet the Government did not 
think that by rejecting this Amendment 
they did anything to disentitle them to 
the future support of any fair judging 
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Nonconformist. First of all, whatever 
might be the opinion of academical re- 
formers within the walls of the Uni- 
versities, there had been no external 
action taken by them in any such direc- 
tion. A deputation, representing a 
number of the most important Noncon- 
forming Bodies in the country, had an 
interview with the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, and 
they deliberately desired that the mea- 
sure should go up in its present shape 
with whatever aid the influence of the 
Government could lend it. Nor did he 
think that the Government were doing 
anything inconsistent with the desires of 
non-academical reformers, being moved 
by the hope that it would thus speedily 
become law. The object of the Bill was 
simply to render the Universities and 
the Colleges within them, in matters of 
academical degrees and offices, just as 
they would have been if no Act of Par- 
liament had been passed in an opposite 
direction; it repealed all restrictions 
placed on the Universities by Acts of 
Parliament; it left untouched all such 
restrictions as were imposed by their 
own statutes. To do more than to deal 
with Parliamentary restriction would be 
to go beyond the province of the Bill, 
and in this the Government assumed an 
intelligent position, which they were en- 
titled to maintain in the face of the 
House of Commons. Personally, how- 
ever, he freely admitted, he believed, in 
common with any fair-minded man on 
the other side of the House, that the pre- 
sent condition of the Fellowship question 
was not satisfactory or could be main- 
tained. In fact, it needed speedy amend- 
ment. In 1854 the Government of the 
day endeavoured, in vain, to induce the 
House of Commons to legislate upon it; 
but legislation was refused. So far as 
he knew about his own University, those 
who were most in earnest for the reform 
of Oxford were of opinion that there was 
not at present sufficient information to 
enable them to legislate satisfactorily or 
finally on a question which required 
such great care. It would be under- 
stood that he was not speaking to bind 
anyone but himself; yet, certainly, for 
his own part, he should be glad to see a 
proper inquiry ordered into the state of 
the Colleges and the funds of the Col- 
leges—a thoroughly searching inquiry 
to ascertain what were the academical 
resources of the Colleges, and how they 
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could be best applied for fulfilling the 
objects for which they were designed. 
By this Amendment it was proposed to 
deal with only one fragment of the very 
complicated questions arising out of the 
statutes. It was proposed to repeal a 
test which was no test at all—a College 
statute indicating that certain persons, 
members of Colleges, should be put to an 
academical test. The Government dealt 
with the word test in this Bill in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, and 
left perfectly untouched the anomalies 
pointed out, because they were connected 
with another branch of the Bill. Of 
course, if the anomaly existed of a man 
with an income of £5,000 holding a 
Fellowship of £300, it should be at once 
remedied. The objection to requiring 
Fellows to be celibates was not so 
sound, because some difficulty would be 
found in governing the Colleges of Ox- 
ford by a set of married Fellows. He 
hoped that the great party on which the 
Government had to lean for support 
would see that this was a practical ques- 
tion, and not merely one upon which 
they ought to vote for the sake of giving 
avote. The measure had been brought 
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in bond fide for the purpose of passing it, 


and they had every hope that if it were 
allowed to be pressed forward this year 
it would be passed into law. It would 
be a great and beneficial change, both 
in the Universities and the Colleges as 
it stood, and he trusted the Committee 
would do nothing to prevent its passing 
in its present shape, which was the only 
form in which it could pass with the ap- 
proval of the Government. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, the rea- 
soning of his hon. and learned Friend 
(the Solicitor General) had failed to 
convince him. His hon. and learned 
Friend had said that the Amendment 
proposed was part of a great question 
which would have to be dealt with se- 
parately; but it was just that part with 
which the present Bill purported to deal. 
The preamble of the Bill recited that it 
was a “ Bill for the Abolition of Tests.” 
Now, he could see no distinction in 
principle between imposing tests at the 
outset of a man’s University career, and 
telling him ultimately that he would be 
deprived of the fruits of his learning and 
intellectual superiority if, within a given 
time, he did not enter into Holy Orders. 
In fact, unless this Amendment were 
adopted, the Bill would be inconsistent. 


The Solicitor General 
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His hon. Friend the Member for Reading 
(Sir Francis Goldsmid) seemed to imply 
that hon. Members who were going to 
support this Amendment would do so be- 
cause they knew they would be voting 
in a minority. He voted on the last 
occasion, as he should do in the coming 
Division, with no expectation of being 
in a minority ; and he could only regret 
that the minority was composed of men 
who were among the most earnest sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He gave full credit to the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment for his desire to give effect to the 
claims of the Nonconformists; but the 
Government were mistaken in the course 
which they had adopted. He, for one, 
could not understand why more respect 
had been shown to the House of Lords, 
who had rejected the Bill, than to the 
great bulk of the Liberal party, who 
had voted for it. Nor could he under- 
stand how respect would be shown to 
the House of Lords by sending them 
back the Bill in the same form in which 
it had been before them on the last oc- 
casion. He regretted to find himself 
at variance with the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; but he felt bound to vote for the 
Amendment. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID explained 
that he had not intended to express any 
opinion about the expectations with 
which hon. Members had voted for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dews- 
bury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) has referred, 
in very kind terms, to the feelings by 
which we have been influenced in in- 
troducing this Bill, and has shown every 
disposition to appreciate the position in 
which we find ourselves placed. I will 
not go over the general argument of the 
Solicitor General, because I subscribe to 
everything which he has stated. Every- 
one conversant with the state of the Uni- 
versities will admit that the whole sub- 
ject of Fellowships requires to be dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner. This 
is no new opinion of mine. When the 
Bill relating to the Universities was in- 
troduced in 1854 it was framed very 
carefully with this object in view; but 
we found that the difficulties of the time 
and the circumstances were so great, 
and the House was so unwilling to enter- 
tain the subject, and to deal extensively 
with the conditions attaching to the 
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tenure of Fellowships, that we were com- 

elled to recede from our undertaking. 

wish to grapple with the leading pro- 
position of my hon. and learned Friend 
who has just sat down. My hon. and 
learned Friend has made an appeal to 
me, and I will in turn make one to him. 
He says it is not respectful to the House 
of Lords to send back to them a mea- 
sure which they have rejected. Now, 
the House of Lords, in the exercise of 
its discretion—I refer to this as a matter 
of history—thought fit not to pass this 
Bill; but they did not reject it. It may 
be said by those who are disposed to 
take a strict view of the proceedings of 
the House of Lords, that they adopted 
an indirect method of getting rid of it. 
Any hon. Member who chooses is freely 
at liberty to entertain and urge that 
opinion. Her Majesty’s Government 
are not free to urge it; it would not be 
fair or just, in our view, to say that the 
House of Lords had taken an oblique 
course for the purpose of getting mid, 
indirectly, of what they did not choose 
to get rid of directly. Consider the 
facts. It was on the 14th of July that 
the Bill was presented to the House of 
Lords last year, and it was the first time 


that it had been presented to them as a 
positively enacting measure, and as a 
measure introduced upon the responsi- 


bility of the Government. At that mo- 
ment we had just sent to the House of 
Lords the Irish Land Bill and the Eng- 
lish Education Bill, in addition to all the 
other measures of the Session. There 
were also circumstances connected with 
the University of Oxford in particular to 
which I might refer; but -I think it 
would be a harsh and uncharitable judg- 
ment to pass upon the House of Lords— 
much as I regret their proceedings—if 
we were to assume that their Lordships 
had definitively rejected this very mea- 
sure. The Bill is one which has been 
taken into the hands of the Government, 
in compliance with the wishes of the 
great bulk of its supporters; and we, as 
a Government, are bound to deal with it 
in accordance with those principles of 
respect which should regulate the con- 
duct of the Government in dealing with 
the other branch of the Legislature. 
We were met last year by the House of 
Lords with a request for information 
which we considered totally unnecessary. 
But remembering that the House of 
Lords arrived at a different conclusion, 
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and that the search for information made 
it impossible for them to proceed with 
the Bill last year, we should have failed 
in our duty to that House if we had not 
taken the opportunity of allowing them 
again to consider the very same mea- 
sure which they had not rejected, but 
laid aside. And we should equally have 
failed in our duty to the supporters of 
the measure in the House of Commons 
if we had not used our best diligence 
and exertion to introduce the Bill at the 
commencement of the Session, and to 
pass it with all the expedition and de- 
spatch in our power. I was rather sur- 
rised at the speech of the hon. Member 
or Reading (Sir Francis Goldsmid), in 
which he laid such stress upon the sup- 
posed relations between the Government 
and the House of Lords; but the hon. 
Gentleman is quite right in supposing 
that we are desirous that the measure 
should go to the House of Lords under 
circumstances giving it the best chance 
of passing into law. I do not presume 
to find fault with those who take a dif- 
ferent course; but in undertaking the 
conduct of this Bill, we did not conceal 
what we thought to be right and pos- 
sible in the position in which we then 
stood. Those who are interested in this 
measure, after learning the decision of 
the Government, still persist in the re- 
quest that we should undertake the con- 
duct of the measure, and urge it forward 
as we best could. It is under these cir- 
cumstances that we ask the Committee 
to vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. HORSMAN reminded the Com- 
mittee that those hon. Gentlemen who 
intended to vote for the Amendment 
would not be adopting any new course 
in consequence of the rejection of the Bill 
by the House of Lords last year. The 
course of the Government was quite con- 
sistent. Theyintroduced the Bill last year, 
and adhered to it in the shape in which it 
was introduced and proposed tothe House 
of Lords. The course of those who agreed 
with the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) was quite as consistent, 
because they proposed and voted last 
year for the Amendments for which they 
were now going to vote. Consequently, 
whatever had been done by the House of 
Lords had no effect upon their proceed- 
ings. He voted this year as he voted 
last year; he voted on the same Reso- 
lution, and upon the same principles, 
and he would not be a party to per- 
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Petuating any religious tests in the Uni- 


Versities. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 182; 
Noes 160: Majority 22. 


AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Amory, J. H 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A, S. 
Baggallay, Sir R. 
Bagwell, J. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baring, T. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Baxter, W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, Lt.-Col. M. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bowmont, Marquess of 
Brassey, TT’. 
Bristowe, S. B. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord E. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
Bury, Viscount 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Castlerosse, Viscount 
Cave, right hon. S. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chambers, T. 
Charley, W. T. 
Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Corbett, Colonel 
Corrigan, Sir D. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. T. L. 
Cowper-Temple, right 
hon. W. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Cross, R, A. 
Cubitt, G. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Damer, Capt. Dawson- 
Davison, J. R. 
Denison, C. B. 
Dickinson, S. S. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowse, R. 
Duff, M. E, G. 
Duncombe, hon. Col. 
Du Pre, C. G 


Mr. Horsman 


Dyke, W. H. 

Eastwick, E. B. 

Eaton, H. W. 

Egerton, hon, A. F. 

Egerton, Capt. hon. F, 

Elliot, G. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Ewing, A. O. 

Feilden, H. M. 

Fellowes, E. 

FitzGerald, right hon. 
Lord O. A. 

Forde, Colonel 

Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Fortescue, rt. hon, C. P. 

Fowler, R. N. 

Gavin, Major 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E, 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Goldney, G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gore, W. R. O. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Graves, S. R. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Greville, hon. Captain 

Grosvenor, hon. N. 

Guest, M. J. 

Gurney, rt. hon, R. 

Hambro, C. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Hamilton, Lord C, J. 

Hamilton, Lord G, 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Hardy, rt. hon. G. 

Hardy, J. S. 

Hartington, Marquess of 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 

Hermon, E. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hick, J. 

Hill, A. S. 

Holford, J. P. G. 

Holt, J. M. 

Hope, A. J. B. B. 

Ingram, H. F. M. 

Jardine, R. 

Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 

Kennaway, J. H. 

Keown, W. 

Knatchbull - Hugessen, 


E. H. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laird, J. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lancaster, J. 
Learmonth, A. 
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Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, J. Hl. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lowther, J. 
Lowther, W. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matthews, H. 
Maxwell, W. ll. 
Meyrick, T. 

Milles, hon. G. W. 
Mills, ©. H. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Morgan, CU. 0 
Morley, S. 

Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’Reilly, M. W. 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Parker, C. S. 
Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 
Peek, H. W. 

Peel, A. W. 

Percy, Earl 

Raikes, H. C. 
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Ridley, M. W. 
Round, J. 
Royston, Viscount 
Russell, A. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin - lbbetson, 
H. J. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, F. C. 
Smith, S. G. 
Smith, W. H: 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Steere, L. 
Stepney, Colonel 
Storks, Sir H. K. 
Straight, D. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Vickers, S. 
Vivian, Capt. hn. J.C.W, 
Walker, Major G. G, 
Walsh, hon. A. 
Waters, G. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilmot, H. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 
Young, G. 


Sir 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Glyn, G. G. 


NOES. 


Amcotts, Col. W. C. 
Anderson, G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Armitstead, G. 
Baines, E. 

Bass, A. 

Beaumont, S. A. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bentall, E. H. 
Biddulph, M. 
Boleckow, H. W. F. 
Bowring, E. A. 
Brand, H. R. 

Brewer, Dr. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinckman, Captain 
Brown, A. H. 
Browne, G. E. 
Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Campbell, H. 
Candlish, J. 
Carington, hn. Capt. W. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, Mr. Alderman 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 
Craufurd, E. U1. J. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davies, R. 

Digby, K. T. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dixon, G. 

Edwardes, hon, Col. W. 
Edwards, H. 


Ellice, E. 

Erskine, Admiral J, E. 

Ewing, H. E. C. 

Eykyn, R. 

Fagan, Captain 

Fawcett, H. 

Finnie, W. 

Fletcher, I. 

Fordyce, W. D. 

Forster, C. 

Fortescue, hon. D, F. 

Fothergill, R. 

Fowler, W. 

Gilpin, C. 

Goldsmid, J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Graham, W. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Greville- Nugent, hon. 
G.F 


Grieve, J. J. 

Grove, T. F. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, W.G.G.V.V. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Haviland-Burke, E. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Herbert, hon. A. E. W. 
Hoare, Sir H. A, 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Holland, S. 

Holms, J. 
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Horsman, rt. hon, E. 
Howard, hon, C. W. G. 
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Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 


Howard, J. Reed, C. 

Hughes, T, Richard, H. 

Hurst, R. H. Rothschild, Brn. L. N. de 
James, H. Rothschild, N. M. de 
Johnston, A. Russell, [1. 

Kinnaird, hon. A. F. Russell, Sir W. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. Rylands, P. 

Lawrence, W. St. Aubyn, J. 

Lawson, Sir W. Salomons, Sir D. 
Leatham, E. A. Samuelson, B. 
Leeman, G. Samuelson, H. B. 
Lewis, J. D. Sartoris, E. J. 

Loch, G. Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Locke, J. Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Lubbock, Sir J. Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Lush, Dr. Smith, E. 

Lusk, A. Smith, J. B. 

M‘Arthur, W. Stapleton, J. 

M‘Clure, T. Stevenson, J. C. 

Macfie, R. A. Stone, W. H. 

M‘Lagan, P. Stratt, hon. H. 
M‘Laren, D. Stuart, Colonel 
M‘Mahon, P. Synan, E. J. 

Magniac, C. Taylor, P. A. 

Maguire, J. F. Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Maitland,Sir A.C.R.G. Torrens, R. R. 
Marling, 8.8. Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Merry, J. Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Miall, E. Hanbury- 

Miller, J. Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Mitchell, T. A. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Monk, C. J. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Morgan, G. 0. Vivian, A. P. 
Morrison, W. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Mundella, A. J. West, H. W. 

Nicol, J. D. Wethered, T. O. 
Norwood, C. M. White, J. 

O’Brien, Sir P. Whitwell, J. 
O’Loghlen, rt. hon. Sir Williams, W. 

C. M. Williamson, Sir H, 
Wingfield, Sir C. 
Winterbotham, H. §, P. 
Young, A. W. 


Otway, A. J. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Pease, J. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, L. 
Plimsoll, S. 


TELLERS. 
Buxton, C. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, it was not his 
intention to move the additional clauses 
of which he had given Notice, as they 
all had reference to the question raised 
by the Amendment which had just been 
rejected. But he thought it right to say 
this—that the answer was a very remark- 
able one, for probably a Liberal Govern- 
ment, on a question involving Liberal 
principles, had never found so few of 
their supporters voting with them, and 
been opposed by so many of their strong- 
est and best supporters. He ventured 
to express a hope that the Government 
would ponder well upon this matter, and 
that the constituencies would also look 
to it. He would not now move the new 
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clauses of which he had given Notice, 
but he would raise the point again upon 
the Report. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member having stated that he hoped the 
Government would ponder upon this 
subject, his answer was that they had 
done so; that their decision was taken, 
and that it was irrevocable. Of course, 
the hon. Gentleman could take whatever 
course he pleased. 

Mr. FAWCETT moved, so that he 
might be in order in addressing the 
Committee, that the Chairman be directed 
to report Progress. He had not meant 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not pondered upon this question; but it 
was impossible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or for anyone else, to have known 
beforehand that the question which was 
rejected by a large majority last Session 
would have been carried by the narrow 
majority of 22, made up almost entirely 
by Conservative votes, this Session. 
What he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
to do was to consider not the question 
itself, but the strong and almost unani- 
mous wish expressed on this subject by 
his strongest and his best supporters. 

Mr. GLADSTONE assured his hon. 
Friend, when he said they had pondered 
this question, he did not mean that he 
was not sensible of the sentiments so 
strongly expressed, under such cireum- 
stances, by so large a proportion of those 
who sat on that (the Ministerial) sideof the 
House. He didnot undervaluethevote in 
the slightest degree ; but ifa Government 
had stated its decision, and if that deci- 
sion had been taken in consequence of 
what it felt to be due from itself as the 
Executive of the country to one branch 
of the Legislature, his hon. Friend’s 
candour would show him that it was im- 
possible to uproot that decision in defer- 
ence to any state of parties represented 
by a minority in the House of Commons. 
He did not speak in the slightest degree 
under the influence of impatience or dis- 
appointment; but he simply meant to con- 
vey to the hon. Member, in order that he 
mightnot be deceived, their settled purpose 
not to deviate from a perfectly clear and 
indisputable position of the constitutional 
duty of the Government in their relations 
to another branch of the Legislature. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would with- 
draw his Motion for reporting Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK, in 
moving, in page 2, line 44, after sub- 
section 2 insert the following :— 

“3. Nothing in this Act shall open any office to 
any person who is not a member of the Charch of 
England where such office is by the intention of 
the founder or donor confined to a member of the 
said Church, and where the income of such office 
is payable out of the produce of property or 
moneys given by private persons out of their own 
resources since the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-two,” 
said, that last year the House had not 
the advantage of the presence of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government when they were discussing 
this question, and, indeed, he had ob- 
served that until quite recently the right 
hon. Gentleman had never been able to 
look it in the face. Very probably the 
right hon. Gentleman recollected the 
number of years during which he was a 
consistent opponent of the Bill, and it 
was only since he had been compelled by 
the pressure of his supporters to intro- 
duce the measure as one belonging to 
the Government that he had been good 
enough to give the House the benefit of 
his presence on these discussions. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in introducing 
the measure, said the controversy was 
almost exhausted, and he defied human 
ingenuity to introduce any novelty into 
it; but to-night he had had the advan- 
tage of seeing that a vast deal of novelty 
might be introduced into it, and that 
many of his own supporters would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the total 
disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land and the abolition of religious edu- 
cation. The speeches which had been 
made by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway on the Ministerial side of the 
House, showed clearly that concession to 
those hon. Gentlemen was of no use what- 
ever, but would only lead to further de- 
mands, and that their Nonconformist 
supporters would be satisfied with neither 
more nor less than the utter destruction 
of the rights of property. The prin- 
ciple of the Amendment which he (Mr. C. 
Bentinck) now offered to the House was, 
that when a private person out of his 
own private resources contributed to or 
created an endowment for any particular 
purpose, that endowment ought to stand. 
That principle was consistent with jus- 
tice, with equity, and with a due regard 
to the rights of property, and it had 
always been acknowledged by the laws 
of that country. The antecedents of the 
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right hon. Gentleman on this subject 
were somewhat peculiar. "While he was 
Member for the University of Oxford he 
always opposed this Bill, and even for 
two years subsequent to his defeat in 
1856 he either abstained from voting or 
voted against the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
to abolish the Act of Uniformity. But 
on the 16th of March, 1868, the right 
hon. Gentleman rose in his place and de- 
nounced all Establishments by declaring 
against that of the Church of Ireland; 
and in the following month of July he 
went into the same Lobby with the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock and the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General on 
the University Tests Bill, without offer- 
ing one word of apology or one word in 
defence of his conduct. The following 
year—1869—the right hon. Gentleman 
brought in his Irish Church Bill; and 
in that Bill the Government incorporated 
a proposal exactly similar to that which 
was embodied in the Amendment, the 
words of which were taken from the 
clause in the measure referred to. The 
ground taken then was that gifts of the 
property of private persons from private 
sources should be respected, going back 
as far as 1660—a date which neither the 
right hon. Gentleman himself nor any- 
one else could give any logical reason for 
choosing. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated the conditions that ought to attach 
to such gifts—first, that each ought to be 
a cunilieaiion or endowment from the 
private resources of a private person ; 
second, that it ought to be devoted to 
the maintenance of some particular reli- 
gion; and, third, that it ought to be 
clear what the religion was. In the 
other House it was arranged that a lump 
sum should be taken by the Church in 
respect of these private endowments. 
He desired to know what reason there 
was why the same principle should not 
be applied to the private endowments of 
the English Universities. It was im- 
ae to say that the former case, 

eing that of a Church, constituted a 
difference, for many of the foundations 
in the Colleges within the Universities 
were designed to educate men for the 
ministry of the Church. A great confu- 
sion existed in the minds of some with 
reference to the term ‘“‘ University.’”’ It 
was said that the Universities should be 
thrown open to all men—and so they 
were to a very great extent. It was 
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competent for any religious ae, to 
create an endowment in one of our Uni- 
versities, and employ it for the education 
of members of their particular commu- 
nity. Very few restrictions remained to 
be removed to throw the Universities 
open to all Her Majesty’s subjects; and 
he did not apprehend that any consider- 
able number of Members on his own 
side of the House would object to a mea- 
sure having that effect only. This mea- 
sure, however, effected more, for it took 
property which, according to law, and 
according to the intentions of the founder, 
was devoted to the Church of England, 
from that Church. The grievance al- 
leged by hon. Members opposite, below 
the Gangway, was that a non-member 
of the Church of England could not 
enjoy the privilege of a Fellowship. 
Could he enjoy the benefit of any other 
endowment founded by a private person 
under similar restrictions? Certainly 
not. Mr. Aldis, a Baptist, who took 
a high degree at Cambridge a few 
years ago, and who did not take a 
Fellowship, had published a pamphlet 
on the subject of the University Tests, 
which contained some great misrepre- 
sentations. Among other things he 
stated, in answer to the objection that 
the Fellowships were private foundations 
derived from the bequests of members of 
the Church of England, and that there- 
fore it would be an infraction of the laws 
of property to throw them open to Non- 
conformists, that the objection was un- 
true, for all the Colleges at Cambridge, 
except three, were founded before the 
Reformation, and that therefore if they 
were founded for the benefit of any par- 
ticular religion it must have been the 
Roman Catholic one. But Dr. Guest, a 
most distinguished member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, had shown that 
that statement was far removed from the 
truth, and thatin his own College—King’s 
College—£6,000 a year was derived from 
endowments given since the Reforma- 
tion, while 22 Fellowships out of 32, and 
most of the Scholarships, had been 
founded since 1658. Dr. Guest went on 
to say that the Solicitor General pro- 
posed to sweep away all those benefac- 
tions, and that it would be just as 
fair for him to lay his hands on Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and convert it 
tonational uses. If the principle of this 
Bill were adopted where were we to 
stop? Last year the Roman Catholics 
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protested against any investigation bein 
made into their property, and it was we 
known that both in this country and in 
Ireland they possessed a large amount 
of private property applied to religious 
uses ; and why should their property be 
untouched if the property of the Church 
of England were jealt with in this way ? 
The present Bill had neither logic nor 
sense to support it—it was a measure of 
simple confiscation, which might ulti- 
mately hit the Nonconformists and the 
Roman Catholics as hard as it hit the 
Church of England at the present mo- 
ment. He quite agreed with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
that the Fellowships were not in a satis- 
factory state. It was never intended that 
they should be what they had become— 
a kind of speculation for undergradu- 
ates who went up at a comparatively 
late period of life, well crammed. Their 
object was to encourage learning in the 
university and the better instruction of 
the Undergraduates at less cost to them- 
selves. The hon. and junior Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) was a Fellow 
of a College himself—not an honorary 
Fellow, but a Fellow receiving divi- 
dends. He was also a Professor, in re- 
ceipt of a considerable salary from the 
University Chest. He was a pluralist, 
and not only a pluralist, but an abuse. 
He hoped, therefore, the hon. and 
junior Member for Brighton would 
repent, and either immediately resign 
his Fellowship or his Professorship. 
[‘‘ Divide!””] Considering that hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway on the 
other side of the House had occupied 
two hours in badgering the Govern- 
ment, he thought they ought to allow 
him a quarter of an hour in which to 
state an intelligible principle. They 
always wished to stop discussion unless 
the discussion came from their own part 
of the House. With regard to the 
Roman Catholic Members of the House, 
they were bound by those who sent them 
to defend every scrap of property be- 
longing to their Church; but seeing 
that their own endowments at Maynooth 
had been respected by Parliament, he 
did not see how they could possibly vote 
for the confiscation of the private pro- 
perty of the Church of England. He 
elieved that the majority of the Non- 
conformists of this country did not desire 
to see the Church of England dises- 
tablished, or its University property 
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confiscated ; and so far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, he called upon the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, if he had any particle of 
political principle left, to abide by his 
own decision, never yet revoked, and his 
own principle, never yet denied but used 
in support of the Irish Church Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
think the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
should be entertained. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that in the case of the Irish 
Church Bill the Government proposed 
to reserve to the Church —a religious 
body about to be disestablished — such 
of its possessions as might fairly be con- 
sidered to be in the nature, upon the 
whole, of donations for the support of 
a particular religion. If they were able 
to disestablish the religious education of 
the Universities at one stroke by this 
Bill, as they disestablished the Irish 
Church, he would not say that there 
might not be a very fair argument to be 
made in support of some proposition of 
this kind for the purpose of saving the 
special character of special foundations. 
But such was not the effect of this Bill. 
When it was first introduced many of 
its supporters were in the habit of urging 
that it left behind ample securities for 
religious education in the Universities 
and Colleges. That was his opinion, and 
without entertaining a conviction of that 
kind he could not have brought himself 
to give his support to the measure; and 
he thought that the House would be of 
opinion that in connection with a Bill 
which did not prohibit the religion of 
the Church of England, and which did 
not detach absolutely all the emoluments 
of the Universities from the offices and 
professions connected with the Church 
of England, it would be entirely pre- 
mature and out of place to except from 
its operation any of those endowments 
of the Universities or Colleges which 
were not in the nature of private be- 
quests. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he was 
unable to see the distinction drawn by 
the right hon: Gentleman. This Bill, 
to a certain extent, did disestablish—or, 
at all events, it diverted—property from 
one object and applied it to another, 
different from that intended by the 
founders. These being trusts under the 
wills of the founders, the Bill was not 
dealing with matters under an Act of 
Parliament, but with private wills and 
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deeds. The acceptance of the Amend- 
ment would have the effect of promoting 
further consideration of the subject of 
Fellowships, in regard to which there 
were many questions deserving of dis- 
cussion. For instance, there was some 
doubt as to whether life Fellowships 
were advantageous, and whether the 
holders of such offices were not de- 
prived of a healthy stimulus to cultivate 
their intellectual powers, and were not 
diverted from pursuits which would be 
honourable to themselves, and useful 
to society. He could assure the Com- 
mittee that recent legislation had had 
the effect of making men think very 
carefully about the application of these 
properties to purposes of this kind, for 
they felt at present that they had no 
guarantee that their bequests would not 
be appropriated to uses which they had 
never contemplated. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had 
been on a Committee which had in- 
quired respecting a great mass of pro- 
perty provided by Roman Catholics for 
establishing convents and monasteries. 
The Roman Catholics professed that they 
were obliged to keep their trusts secret 
in order to save their property, as the 
purposes to which it was appropriated 
were contrary to law. Now, some of the 
supporters of the present Bill voted 
against the appointment of that Com- 
mittee, with the view of preserving that 
property thus illegally held, and would 
have the House divert from its purposes 
property which was legally held. Such 
a tendency in legislation showed that 
Liberalism inclined towardsCommunism, 
and he, for one, objected to transferring 
to other objects property which was now 
legally and beneficially applied to spe- 
cified purposes. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, and having regard to 
the hour of the night, he thought he 
should be doing better service by allow- 
ing the Bill to go in its integrity than by 
beg his Motion. He would, there- 
ore, withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time upon Thursday. — 
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ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to procedure at Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Elections, and 
for other purposes connected therewith, 
said: Sir, I feel that an apology is due 
from me to the House for bringing for- 
ward this Bill, when it would naturally 
expect it to be doae by my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington), who 
brought forward a similar Bill last year 
with so much ability, and who also acted 
as Chairman of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the House to inquire into 
this subject. The reason why I have 
charge of the measure is that it re- 
quires not only to be introduced, but if 
its principle is—as I trust it will be on 
the second reading — accepted by the 
House, it will then have to be carried 
through Committee ; and it is doubtful 
whether my noble Friend, with the 
duties of the Office that he now has to 
fulfil, would be able to give his time to 
this matter. The same remark applies 
also to my right hon. Friend the fee. 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
With regard to myself, although I have 
a good deal of administrative work to do, 
as I have no legislative work at present in 
hand, it fell to me to take charge of this 
Bill. I shall not, however, take advan- 
tage of that fact to trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House with arguments on the 
abstract question of the Ballot. The ques- 
tion has been debated so frequently in 
the House, and the opinion of the House 
has been pronounced upon it so clearly, 
that I do not think it necessary to occupy 
its time with the arguments for and 
against the abstract principle of the 
Ballot. I may just briefly state that 
almost from the very first moment when 
I took part in politics I have been in 
favour of the Ballot, on the ground that 
bribery and intimidation are two of the 
greatest evils we have to contend with 
In connection with our Parliamentary 
and representative system—and that the 
best way to prevent an evil is to stop 
the cause of it. The best way to pre- 
vent a crime is to stop the motives of 
that crime; and I conceive that the 
Ballot is by far the most likely mode of 
removing from men the temptation either 
to bribe or intimidate. On that ground 
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I have always thought we should be 
more successful by the Ballot than by 
Corrupt Practices Acts, or by penalties, 
however stringent, in averting the evils 
so often complained of at our elections. 
Another ground for the adoption of the 
Ballot is, I think, that we have no right, 
in imposing on any man the duty of re- 
turning a representative, to expose him 
to great danger, especially when we can 
guard him against that danger, and pro- 
tect him by so simple a mode. Even our 
opponents will acknowledge that the 
Ballot will have the advantage of en- 
abling us to conduct our elections in an 
easier, quieter, and more orderly man- 
ner. I think, indeed, nobody disputes 
that, comparing the elections in other 
parts of the world where the Ballot pre- 
vails with our own elections, where it 
does not prevail, the advantages of peace, 
order, and quietness in voting are much 
in favour of the Ballot, and this is 
an argument that applies with greater 
force as we increase the number of the 
electors. I just make these few re- 
marks to show why I myself have long 
felt a great interest in this question, 
and, as I have said, I will not detain 
the House with arguments on the ab- 
stract question of the Ballot, although if 
it should hereafter be debated, I shall 
do my best to defend it. I, therefore, 
at once proceed to that _ of the state- 
ment which hon. Members will expect 
me to make—namely, that which refers 
to any changes which have been made 
in this Bill as compared with the one 
brought in last year by my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington). I do not 
think I need dwell on those parts of the 
Bill which are the same as in the for- 
mer Bill, because they were explained 
with such great clearness by my noble 
Friend—I mean the provisions as to 
the manner in which the Ballot was to 
be taken and in which the nominations 
were to be conducted. I may here 
state that one change which has been 
mentioned is not made in the Bill. I 
have seen it stated that possibly a per- 
missive Ballot would be introduced; but 
I cannot conceive any question to which 
the permissive principle of legisla- 
tion would be applied with less advan- 
tage than to the Ballot. The result of 
having a permissive Ballot would be 
that we should make the Ballot the 
subject of a reform agitation in every 
constituency in the kingdom—a most 
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undesirable result; and if there be one 
matter on which it is more important 
that the House should give a clear 
opinion than another it is the mode in 
which its Members should be elected— 
a mode which ought to be the same 
throughout the country. Well, the first 
great change made from the Bill of last 
year is that we now include municipal 
voting along with Parliamentary voting. 
The grounds on which we have made 
that change are these—In the first 
place, the Report of the Committee 
stated that there was reason for adopting 
the Ballot in municipal elections almost, 
if not quite, as much as in Parliamen- 
tary elections. My own impression is, 
that there is perhaps not so much in- 
timidation at municipal elections, al- 
though they are not without it ; there isa 
great deal of influence on the part of 
men of property and employers, but not 
perhaps that gross form of intimidation 
that we have to complain of at Parlia- 
mentary elections. But there is a great 


deal of treating and bribery, though not 
perhaps with such large sums; and, at 
any rate, the municipal elections stand in 
this position—that they are so frequently 
made use of as a preparation for the Par- 
liamentary elections that it is clear that 


any attempt to stop the evils of the one 
ought to be extended also to the other. 
In addition to that, it almost seems to 
me there is a particular evil connected 
with the mode of voting at municipal 
elections, and that is voting by voting 
papers, which the voter takes in, and 
which he may have signed before taking 
them in. Undoubtedly the plan of get- 
ting the voting papers filled up by the 
voters in the case of the election of guar- 
dians seems more especially to open the 
door to influence. The voting paper is 
delivered at a man’s house and left with 
him for two or three days, and at any 
moment during that time any person may 
go to his house and either bribe or influ- 
ence him to give his vote. The vote at mu- 
nicipal elections can, of course, be given 
only at a certain time ; but it is open to 
the kind of influence I have mentioned. 
We have thought that if the Ballot 
should be established for the one class of 
elections, it ought to be also for the other ; 
and I believe I may state that my noble 
Friend would have included a municipal 
Ballot in his Bill for instituting a Par- 
liamentary Ballot if it had been thought 
at the time that precisely the same sort 
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of Ballot would be applicable to the two 
kinds of elections. tt was always in- 
tended that, after the establishment of a 
Parliamentary Ballot, there should be a 
municipal Ballot; but with the informa- 
tion they possessed last year the Govern- 
ment thought it might be necessary to 
take steps for the identification of Par- 
liamentary votes after they had been 
given which would not have been re- 
quisite for municipal votes; and, there- 
fore, it was deemed better to keep the 
two Bills distinct. This year we do not 
think that that necessity exists. And 
that brings me to the second change in 
our Bill, which is one of considerable 
importance, though one of detail, re- 
ferring to the mode of taking votes by 
Ballot. In any Bill providing for vote 
by Ballot two conditions are necessary 
as to the machinery and manner of 
taking it. In the first place, I think all 
hon. Members will admit that the mode 
of taking the vote must be as simple as 
possible. I have had charge of this 
question but a very short time; but in 
that time the number of complicated 
machines for taking the Ballot that have 
been brought before me has quite as- 
tonished me at the wonderful ingenuity 
of those who take an interest in this 
matter. I dare say, if it had been a 
matter connected with my factory, I 
should have looked upon these con- 
trivances with a great deal of interest 
and attention, as modes of manufac- 
turing an article; but, in this par- 
ticular case, we want them to be as 
simple as possible. It is not merely a 
machine that is very good if always 
skilfully handled and kept in good order 
that you require, but one that may be 
very badly handled, because the number 
of officials and people with whom you 
have to deal in the whole range of your 
voting are, many of them, so unac- 
quainted with any complicated details 
that you must expect mistakes will be 
made wherever they can be made. The 
voters themselves will often be persons 
well qualified to say whom they prefer 
as their representatives, and yet unable 
to enter into the details of any compli- 
cated arrangement that would be suc- 
cessful if they did precisely as they were 
told, and did it also at the right time. 
I was quite surprised, at the late elec- 
tions for the London school board, to 
find in how many cases men of great 
intelligence—although I gave them as 
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few directions as possible—were unable 
to understand how they were bound to 
record their votes. I was afterwards 
told of two or three instances where it 
was signed, and in one case by a mem- 
ber of an electioneering firm, who had 
taken part in a great many elections 
throughout the country. We must there- 
fore keep the machinery as simple as 
possible. The next condition that we 
have to fulfil is a very important one, 
because the very essence of the Ballot 
is that it should be completely secret. 
By that expression I mean that a voter 
should not be able to prove to anyone 
how he has voted, because were he able 
to do so the object of the Ballot would 
be defeated, inasmuch as the person 
who tried to bribe or to intimidate him 
can demand from him, as the condition 
of his receiving the bribe or avoiding 
the danger he puts over his head, that 
he should prove to him how he has 
voted. You are, therefore, paltering 
with the question unless you make up 
your mind that if you have the Ballot 
it shall be such a Ballot that the voter 
shall be prevented from proving how he 
has voted. In the Bill brought forward 
by my noble Friend (the Marquess of 


Hartington) last year, these conditions 
were almost entirely fulfilled, and the 
provisions relating to them have been 


repeated in the present measure. We 
require that no paper except the official 
paper shall be used—thai is to say, that 
the object of the Ballot shall not be de- 
feated by the use of a somewhat similar 
paper, which would enable it to be as- 
certained how: the vote had been given. 
Another condition contained in the Bill 
of last year has also been adopted in 
the present measure, and that is, that 
the voting paper shall not be given to 
the voter until he enters the voting 
booth. This is a most important point, 
because in reviewing the results of the 
French elections under the Ballct sys- 
tem I have found that almost all the 
evils that have followed in their train 
have been occasioned by the fact that 
the Governments of the day, whether 
Republican or Imperial, have been ac- 
customed to give the voting paper to 
the voter before he enters the booth. 
The third condition of the Bill of last 
year is also contained in the present 
measure—namely, that the voter shall 
not be permitted to put any mark on 
his voting paper except that which is 





sufficient for him to show for whom he 
has voted. The vote will, therefore, be 
cancelled and void if the voter signs his 
name or takes any steps in respect of 
his voting to prove that he is the person 
who has given that vote. Having stated 
what are the objects of the Ballot and 
the stipulations necessary to secure them, 
I must now mention that there are three 
dangers for which I at once admit the 
Ballot system is obnoxious, and against 
which we have to guard. The first of 
those dangers is that the voting papers 
may be tampered with by the officials 
having charge of the election, or by 
persons of influence who might by some 
means get hold of them; the second is 
the possibility of the voting papers being 
forged ; and the third is the danger— 
which I do not myself apprehend, but 
which I know is feared by some hon. 
Members, and which we must guard 
against as much as possible—of the pos- 
sible increase in personation, arising from 
the supposition that personation may 
be easier under the Ballot than under 
the present system. The first two of 
these dangers are peculiar to the Ballot, 
but the third does not apply to it spe- 
cially. I will deal with the last of these 
dangers first, because I regard it as 
being the most important of them. It 
would be very unjust to charge the 
Ballot with giving rise to personation. 
Personation exists under the present 
system. Many hon. Members know that 
personation votes have been recorded 
against them, and there may be others 
who, in the inward recesses of their own 
consciences, suspect that personation 
votes have been recorded in their favour. 
If we had the most secret of all possible 
systems of Ballot, without any possi- 
bility of identifying the votes afterwards, 
there would still be nothing to prevent 
the voter from being followed, if he 
votes, although it may be impossible to 
follow the vote. I heard it stated in the 
course of the election for the London 
school board that it was quite possible 
for a man to ‘‘ vote early and vote often ;”’ 
but I only wish that any hon. Members 
who agree with that remark had tried 
the experiment, because nothing is easier 
than that the name of each voter as he 
comes to the poll should be ticked off, 
by which means an attempt on his part 
to vote a second time would be at once 
discovered, when the man would be ar- 
rested and punished. Therefore, under 
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the Ballot there is about as much danger 
of a man voting a second time as there 
is under the present system, but no 
more. I suppose that under the pre- 
sent system a reckless man may go from 
one polling-booth to another and so re- 
cord his vote twice ; but that such a thing 
should be possible is due to the manner 
in which the register is kept, and not 
to the method in which the vote is 
recorded. Now, let us take the case of 
a man voting in place of somebody else. 
I do not think it will be asserted that 
the Ballot would invent that form of im- 
proper voting, which is not unknown 
under the present system. If the per- 
petrator of such a fraud is discovered 
under the Ballot, he can, as under the 
present system, be arrested and punished. 
The probability of such a fraud being 
successful is just as likely under the ex- 
isting plan as it would be under the 
Ballot. It has been argued that under 
the present system the vote could be fol- 
lowed and struck out; whereas under 
the Ballot the vote must stand, however 
illegally it may have been given. In 
order to meet this danger many plans 
have been devised for having a possible 
scrutiny. My noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) in his Bill of last 


year sought to achieve this object by 
adopting a system of counterfoils, and I 
believe that to be the best plan that 


could be devised for the purpose. The 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham), whose name I cannot refrain 
from mentioning with honour in connec- 
tion with the Ballot, suggested that some 
mark should be made upon the voting 
paper with invisible ink, which might be 
rendered visible by chemical means, and 
thus, as by a recording angel, the ini- 
quity of the voter should be brought be- 
fore the court. But although I myself pre- 
fer the plan of my noble Friend we came 
to the conclusion that it was not neces- 
sary to adopt either of the propositions. 
In the first place, by adopting either of 
them we should be taking away very 
much from the simplicity of the mode of 
voting; and, secondly, however careful 
we might be in devising regulations for 
conducting the arrangements according 
to the principles of the Ballot, it was felt 
that if we are to have the Ballot at all 
we ought to have it complete, so that the 
voter shall have perfect confidence that 
his vote will be secret. I have argued 
the question hitherto upon the assump- 
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tion that it is desirable we should follow 
the vote, but I may now ask why we 
should attempt to follow the vote at all. 
No advocate of the Ballot proposes to 
enable this scrutiny to be made or the 
secresy of the vote to be violated, except 
in the case of the voter being found 
guilty of bribery and the vote being con- 
demned as invalid in due course of law. 
In neither the Bill of the noble Lord nor 
in that of the hon. Member for Hudders- 
field was it proposed that a vote should 
be struck out until it had been proved to 
be invalid in a Court of Law—in fact, 
until the personation had been found 
out. Therefore, the inducement to de- 
tect the particular vote disappears, be- 
cause the vote must have been detected 
already before it would be possible to 
attack it. It would have been necessary 
that some person should have had a 
strong suspicion that A had personated 
B, and that, having that suspicion, he 
should have brought the matter before a 
Court of Law, and that the Court of Law 
should have declared that he had proved 
his case before any scrutiny could have 
been made. Thus the motive to follow 
up and to attack the vote would have 
been reduced to the very slightest pos- 
sible. The man who would be inclined 
to put this machinery in motion would 
do so in order to unseat his opponent. 
The object hitherto in presenting an 
election petition has been to unseat the 
sitting Member for bribery, or other il- 
legal practice, rather than to obtain a 
seat by a scrutiny. The cases in which 
scrutinies have been demanded have been 
very few indeed. We all know that in a 
very bad case the expense is so enormous 
that the parties almost always stop short 
before they reach the point of a scrutiny. 
I am, however, very desirous that the 
result of this Bill should be to dimi- 
nish rather than to increase persona- 
tion, and in framing the measure I 
found an omission in the last Corrupt 
Practices Act the remedy for which 
would give a defence against persona- 
tion much stronger than any possible 
scrutiny could give. I found that al- 
though a man loses his seat for bribing 
or treating, or attempting to bribe or 
treat, either personally or by his agents, 
he does not lose his seat for procuring 
or attempting to procure personation, 
but is simply guilty of a misdemeanour. 
We propose, therefore, to insert a clause 
placing the attempt at personation on 
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the same ground as treating, and that 
a candidate who has had recourse to it 
shall be liable to be unseated. Another 
argument in favour of following the vote 
is that, if in a Court of Law it has been 
-proved that a candidate has received 
a personated vote, it would be unfair 
for him—especially if the numbers ran 
close—to have the credit of the vote in 
the final result. We acknowledge this, 
and have provided that, where in a case 
of re-opening the question of the num- 
ber of votes it is found that a personated 
vote has been given, a vote shall then 
be struck off from the total votes of the 
candidate who, through himself or his 
agents, has been proved to instigate per- 
sonation, and at the same time we provide 
that where an elector tendering his vote 
finds some one else has voted for him the 
vote shall be kept aside and under certain 
circumstances counted for the candidate 
in whose favour he had intended to vote. 
This is a legal question somewhat diffi- 
cult of explanation; but I think hon. 
Members will find on examination that 
we have succeeded in framing a measure 
which will, if passed, render personation 
much less likely to occur than it is at the 
present moment. I now come to one or 


two dangers which are peculiar to the 


Ballot. The first is that of tampering 
with the voting papers, and in regard to 
that we do not propose to make much 
difference between our measure and that 
introduced by my noble Friend last year. 
We propose that when a voting paper 
has once been put into the ballot-box 
the box shall not be opened except under 
such precautions as shall secure the in- 
violability of the vote. The second dan- 
ger is much greater, and requires to be 
more carefully guarded against than that 
of personation — I allude to the possi- 
bility of forged voting papers being used. 
My noble Friend’s Bill guarded against 
that by his system of counterfoils, and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hudders- 
field (Mr. Leatham) also proposed a plan 
with the same object; but, as we had 
decided to do without either counterfoils 
or invisible ink, it remained for us to 
consider how we should guard against 
the danger. I think we have entirely 
met the case by adopting this simple 
precaution—the returning officer, as he 
gives out his paper to each voter, shall 
impress it with a stamp, the character 
of which he shall be bound to keep 
secret, and which shall not be used 
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again until a certain fixed time shall 
have expired. Then, when the boxes 
come to be opened, each unstamped 
voting paper shall be rejected as void. 
This is a course which will, I think, do 
away entirely with the danger of forged 
papers being used. I now come to a 
change in the second part of the Bill of 
last year for the prevention of corrupt 
practices. That, again, is a matter for 
very few words, the object being rather 
to supply an unintentional omission in 
that Bill than to introduce anything new. 
It was there provided that any candidate 
who did not include all his election ex- 
penses in the returns should be consi- 
dered to have committed an offence 
bearing the same consequences as bri- 
bery. At the present moment any can- 
didate who pays himself, instead of 
through his agent, any expense except 
such as the candidate is allowed to pay 
by law, or who does not include all the 
expenses in his return, is adjudged guilty 
of amisdemeanour ; but he does not con- 
sequently lose his seat. The Bill of last 
year provided that this should place him 
in the same position as if he had com- 
mitted bribery. On re-consideration of 
the matter, we thought that it was 
rather too much to say that because he 
had made such an omission he should 
be in the same position as if he had 
bribed or attempted to bribe; and we 
now propose that the penalty should be 
the same as if he had been guilty of 
treating only—that is, that he should lose 
his seat. I believe that was the real in- 
tention of the clause in the Bill of last 
year. But while we have weakened the 
clause in one direction we have strength- 
ened it in another. Last year it was 
proposed that the clause should apply 
merely to the omission from the return 
of expenses it ought to have included, 
and not to the case of a candidate who 
with his own hands paid expenses which 
ought to have passed through the hands 
of his agent. The clause as now pro- 
posed would provide for the case I have 
just stated, and in that particular it is 
more stringent than the clause in the 
Bill introduced by my noble Friend last 
year. Some few other clauses we have 
left exactly as they stood last year. One 
of these is the proposal to prohibit the 
use of public-houses as committee-rooms 
during the progress of elections. I should 
personally have been very glad if we 
could have gone further and shut public- 
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houses altogether on the-day of election ; 
but upon full consideration we felt that 
in our —— to the House we could 
not go beyond the recommendation of 
the Committee on this point. We, there- 
fore, think the question may be fairly 
left to the consideration of the House 
when it shall have gone into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. I may add we shall 
be glad to hear the arguments on both 
sides of this question, as also on that 
other point of the employment of paid 
canvassers. Many hon. Members would 
like to see the employment of paid can- 
vassers done away with altogether, but 
the question is one beset with difficul- 
ties. An election cannot be conducted 
without the employment of some paid 
servants, and as you cannot prevent 
such servants asking votes for the can- 
didates employing them, they at once 
become paid canvassers. But, on the 
other hand, the system of paid canvass- 
ing is a bad one; and I have merely 
made these remarks in order to throw 
the question before the House, and open 
it for consideration and discussion when 
we get into Committee on the Bill. 
Another part of the Bill that we leave 
as it was last year with very little alter- 
ation—except that we have applied it to 
municipal as well as to Parliamentary 
elections—relates to the getting rid of 
the old plan of nominating candidates 
and making the final declaration of the 
poll. I confess that I had for some time 
a feeling in favour of keeping up the 
old system of nomination; but I have 
now come to the conclusion that such a 
system is not in accordance with the ne- 
cessities of the present time. Those old 
nominations were a great advantage 
when voting was very limited, and when 
candidates in populous places who fan- 
cied themselves to be on the side of the 
people liked to appeal from the electors 
to the non-electors; but the Reform 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) has removed that ground for main- 
taining the ancient system of nomina- 
tion. We have now very large and 
extensive constituencies which really re- 
present the feeling of the country, and 
the time has gone by when in the large 
towns candidates had to commence their 
addresses—‘‘ Electors and Non-electors.” 
I own I am sometimes at a loss whether 
I shall or shall not say ‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen ;”’ but I have entirely dropped 
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the old formula, and commence my 
speeches with the simple word “ Elec- 
tors.” Our aim ought certainly to be to 
make an election as — a proceeding 
as possible, and to enable every elector 
desiring to do his duty to do so; but I 
cannot help thinking that the old noisy 
open-air nominations had a tendency to 
frighten quiet people away rather than 
to attract them to the hustings. If my 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Sir Henry Storks) were 
in his place he would be able to show to 
the House what is, I hope, the last stone 
thrown in the course of a contested elec- 
tion. The missile was aimed at my 
right hon. Friend on the hustings at 
Ripon on the occasion of the recent de- 
claration of the poll there, and he, with 
that extraordinary adroitness which he 
has shown on more fields than one, 
caught the stone, and has preserved it 
as a memento of the occasion. Itisa 
somewhat curious fact that although 
nominations and declarations of polls in 
Yorkshire have always been very noisy, 
there is no part of the kingdom in which 
public meetings are more orderly. This 
fact seems to me to prove clearly that 
it is unnecessary to maintain the old 
system in order that candidates may 
have opportunities of stating their politi- 
eal views. Few hon. Gentlemen, pro- 
bably, have had greater experience of 
election meetings than I have. When 
I stood for the borough of Leeds, and 
was defeated, I held 30 public meetings, 
and when I stood with my. present Col- 
league for Bradford (Mr. Miall) at the 
last election, I held a similar number, 
but though some of the meetings I 
have attended have been favourable and 
others unfavourable to me, in no case 
have I found any difficulty in obtain- 
ing an orderly and attentive hearing 
while I have argued political questions 
on which there existed much differ- 
ence of opinion. I have never found 
that argument was possible at a nomi- 
nation. We propose that the nomi- 
nation shall be perfectly public, and 
that there shall be ample opportunity 
given for bringing forward the candi- 
dates in public. But I need not say 
that on this matter, and on all other 
matters, the Government will be very 
glad to have the assistance of the Com- 
mittee, when we get into Committee. I 
come now to one other change, which is 
a matter of some importance, and that 
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is the question of the expenses of an 
election. I mean the legal expenses, 
and, when I speak of legal expenses, I 
draw a line between absolute compul- 
sory expenses, if I may so call them, 
and expenses that are permitted. When 
I talk of legal expenses, I mean the ex- 
penses which the law imposes, not what 
the law permits—the expenses of the 
returning officer. When we turn to that 
question we find rather a curious fact, 
and that is that the election for Mem- 
bers of Parliament is the only election 
in the country in which the expenses of 
the returning officer are not paid by the 
constituency. I believe I may safely 
go further, and say that it is the only 
election for any representative body in 
the world to which that exception is ap- 
plied. I have not been able to find any 
other case in our Colonies or in any 
other nation where the expenses of the 
returning officer are not borne by the 
constituency. The Government have come 
to the conclusion that these expenses 
ought no longer to be imposed upon the 
candidate; and we have come to that 
determination upon two grounds—first, 
that it is wrong in principle that they 
should be imposed ; and, secondly, that 


the system works badly in practice. I 
think we shall almost all acknowledge 


that it is wrong in principle. Surely if 
there be any expense connected with 
the election of a Member of Parliament, 
that expense ought to be borne by a 
constituency or a district. What right 
has the State to pick out individuals 
and say they should bear the expense 
rather than the district which it is ab- 
solutely necessary to represent in Par- 
liament? The present system, in my 
opinion, puts the Member and those he 
represents in a false position from the 
very beginning. You have no right to 
say that the beginning of the relations 
between himself and his constituency 
should be a pecuniary favour which he 
bestows upon them by taking upon him- 
self the expenses of performing their 
duty. It may be said that in England 
we are not generally guided by the con- 
sideration of purely logical principles, 
though we shall find that, if there be a 
decided logical fault in any arrangement 
it will show itself, more or less, first or 
last. I do not dwell much on this ques- 
tion as one of principle, although I think 
it is of importance in that respect, but 
because I think it works very badly in 
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practice, and especially badly under the 
present circumstances, when we have 
so largely increased the area of the con- 
stituencies. The very term “returning 
officer’’ seems to show that you mean 
by that an officer appointed by a district ; 
otherwise, if you meant it to be the can- 
didate’s servant, appointed by the can- 
didate, you would call him the candi- 
date’s officer. However, leaving that 
question, we will see how the matter 
works. At this moment we find a great 
number of persons throughout the coun- 
try complaining against the working of 
the system. Many of them are men who 
call themselves the working-men candi- 
dates. I say they call themselves so, 
because I very much object to the term. 
I think it is a term that we have rather 
persuaded men to use. . I think that in 
this House and throughout the country 
we have talked too much of working 
men being a special political class. The 

eat argument in favour of the Reform 

ill was that we took from them all 
ground of calling themselves a special 
political class by admitting all house- 
holders throughout the kingdom to a 
share of the franchise. I say it is un- 
wise in us to call them a special class, 
and no individuals among them have any 
right to step forward and say that they 
specially represent the working classes, 
or that they are specially the working- 
man’s candidates. On account of the 
enormous numbers of the working men 
this is more absurd than it would be for a 
few individuals in the middle classes to 
step forward and say they are the re- 
presentatives of the middle classes. Any 
man would be thought purely ridiculous 
if he did so. But still the persons who 
choose to call themselves working-men’s 
candidates, and who are entitled to a 
good deal of influence, find the present 
regulation standing in the way of their 
representing their fellow working men. 
There are many men throughout the 
country who wish to get into Parlia- 
ment, whom their friends wish to get 
into Parliament, and whom we wish to 
see in Parliament, but who, on account 
of their circumstances, find this regula- 
tion a great difficulty in the way of their 
attaining their object. It is none the 
less important because many of them do 
not represent, any more than persons in 
other classes, those of the working classes 
who have taken a special # ge in poli- 
ties; and I think it is highly important 
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that we should throw no obstacle in 
their way, nor in the way of any per- 
sous stepping forward to take their part 
in the deliberations of the House. The 
present faulty system applies to these 
persons now; it might apply to other 
persons at a different time. It applies 
to persons who represent the opinions 
or the wishes of persons who have not 
property themselves, but who would de- 
sire that their representative should be 
one of themselves, and who could not 
naturally be expected to pay the ex- 
penses of their election. Take the 
Trades Union Bill, brought forward by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. It is a 
Bill which the Government have framed 
with the greatest desire that it should be 
a fair Bill, and meet the just claims of the 
artizans throughout the country ; but we 
should very much prefer that there should 
be some active member of trades unions 
to help us in legislation on the subject of 
the measure. It would be a great ad- 
vantage to us if we had such help. I 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the hustings expenses stand between 
such men and a seat in this House. 
These expenses are very heavy in the 
case of elections for large towns. Look- 
ing over the Return of the last election, I 
find that in England the whole amounted 
in the year 1868 to £82,812. These are 
purely hustings expenses. In Scotland 
the amount was £7,320. But as one or 
two Returns are incomplete, we may 
say that in England the expenses were 
£92,000, being about double the amount 
for 1865, in consequence, I suppose, 
of the Reform Bili having largely in- 
creased the constituency. The hustings 
expenses at Manchester were £1,335. 
Well, a sixth of that is a heavy sum 
for a man to be obliged to pay to 
be returned to this House. The hus- 
tings expenses in the Tower Hamlets 
were £1,162. At Bradford, I find my 
Colleague, myself, and the other gentle- 
men who were candidates had to pay 
£811. os hon. Mremser: That in- 
cludes polling-booths.] Polling-booths 
are part of the necessary expenses of an 
election. I mean the actual legal ex- 
penses without which an election could 
not be conducted. Well, suppose I had 
had to run in competition with a work- 
ing man, I should have felt that he 
would have been heavily weighted in 
the contest, and that it would have been 
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a great difficulty for him, in his position, 
to provide his legal share of the ex- 
penses. If, then, we are to act fairly 
and impartially, we should alter this 
practice. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) said the rule should be that 
the ultimate political power should rest 
with the householders throughout the 
country, and that there should be no at- 
tempt bylaw to guide the direction of that 
power; but this practice imposes on all 
candidates a burden which, although ap- 
parently equal, is really most unequal, 
and, therefore, it is an attempt by law to 
direct the representation of one class ra- 
therthan another. I cannot help thinking 
that when we fully consider what is the 
principle behind this exception, and how 
it really works, the House will be of an 
unanimous opinion with the Government, 
that the proposed arrangement ought to 
be carried into effect. I have now gone 
over the different changes contemplated 
in the Bill, and I do not know that I 
need detain the House anylonger. But 
I will make one or two remarks before I 
sit down. It has been my good fortune, 
for the short time I have had a seat on 
this Bench, to have had the conduct of 
two or three measures which have not 
excited any party feeling, and on which 
I have received the support of both sides 
of the House. I do not hope that I 
shall be equally fortunate this time ; and 
yet, if seriously considered, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite may see reason not to treat 
this as a party measure. I am quite 
aware that objections may be raised on 
both sides of the House upon the prin- 
ciple of it, as being contrary to their 
feeling that an election should be per- 
formed with publicity and in accordance 
with established English practice. That 
is, no doubt, a primd facie objection. 
The more, however, hon. Members look 
into the principle of the measure I feel 
persuaded they will the sooner come to 
the conclusion that we have no right to 
impose a duty upon a man and not give 
him every protection in the fulfilment of 
that duty. I merely make allusion to 
the argument, because, in appealing to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, I am quite sure 
that to some extent they have a feeling 
which is quite independent of party. If 
they had not this feeling, which is dis- 
appearing every day, I should really 
challenge their support on Conservative 
principles. I believe the time has gone 
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past when this Bill can be considered a 
measure against the Conservative in- 
terest. I honestly believe that, at this 
moment, Conservative policy and Con- 
servative interests may as much claim 
the protection of the Ballot as any other ; 
and that in fact—it is only human na- 
ture that it should be so—we have to 
guard as much against mob tyranny as 
against landlord intimidation. Thatisa 
matter which I have no doubt will be 
taken into account on both sides of the 
House, and it evidently weighed with the 
able men who constituted the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the subject. But 
there is another ground on which I would 
hope for support from the great Conser- 
vative party, and, especially, from my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) and the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli), for it really is merely carrying out 
the principle of that measure which they 
passed, and for which we all know we 
are so much indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire. 
Well, what was the principle of that 
measure? It was that we should in- 
crease the extent of the constituency, and 
that for the future government of the 
country we should rely on the people of 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henley) stated, in that concise 
form which is true eloquence, that he had 
faith in the feelings and instincts of the 
people ; he had a belief, looking back to 
the past history of England, that the 
English were a people not prone to use- 
less change; and he felt—and he had 
history behind him, more than perhaps 
many of us like to believe to be the case 
—that the English people are really a 
very Conservative people ; that they have 
great attachment to the associations of 
the past, and a great want of confidence 
in the promises of the future, and, there- 
fore, a great respect for the powers that 
be at the moment. I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly right in 
having that reliance on the mass of the 
population. I should be doing him the 
greatest possible injustice if I supposed 
for a moment, in relying upon that Con- 
servative feeling and that respect for the 
institutions and authorities of the country, 
he put his trust in any illegitimate in- 
fluence possessed by those of high social 
position. I do not for a moment believe it. 
I know the right hon. Gentleman relied 
on legitimate influence, and let us just 
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see what is the difference between the 
two. That is illegitimate influence on 
the part of the landlord when he turns 
his tenant out for not voting as he de- 
sires, or threatens that he will do so. 
That is illegitimate influence on the part 
of the customer when he says he will 
deal no longer with the tradesman who 
refuses to vote on his side. And that is 
illegitimate influence when the rich man 
tries to bribe the poor man. ll these 
are influences which would be enor- 
mously increased under the present ex- 
tended suffrage. No one, I think, will 
deny it, and my reason for supporting 
the Ballot is because I believe it the best 
means of sapping every illegitimate in- 
fluence. But there are legitimate in- 
fluences which I hope never to see di- 
minished—the influence of education; 
the influence of experience ; the influence 
of the right fulfilment of the duties of 
property ; the influence of the man who 
claims consideration, who asks to be 
trusted as a servant of his country be- 
cause his forefathers have deserved well 
of the State. Irefuse to look forward 
to the time when such influences would 
be lost. Well, I support the Ballot 
because I believe it would destroy the 
illegitimate influences of bribery and 
intimidation, which are those beset- 
ting sins of our Parliamentary system, 
to remove which we have been vainly 
struggling for years. I believe the pre- 
sent measure will do what we want, 
because it will touch the motive that 
prompts to the commission of these 
crimes. I ask the support of all sides of 
the House, because I feel sure all are 
anxious to destroy illegitimate influence ; 
and also, for the reason that the more 
you destroy that influence the more you 
will increase the legitimate influence, 
because any attempt to use illegitimate 
influence produces needless irritation and 
prejudices people against persons who 
may have the power to intimidate 
them, though they may rarely or never 
have practised intimidation. Why is 
the Ballot so eagerly desired by vast 
numbers of voters? I have sometimes 
seen it said by writers in the public 
Press that the cry of the Ballot is a fac- 
titious cry. That is a great mistake. 
There is no question which has been 
more seriously considered or more eagerly 
desired by a large class. And why? 
Because they believe that the Ballot 
would be a blow to bribery and intimi- 
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dation; because it would take away the 
motive to bribe and intimidate, and even 
the power to do so. You may depend 
upon it that it is not by keeping the 
power to bribe a man tovote against his 
opinions, or the power to force him to 
do so, but rather by relying upon his 
free will to give them his support, that 
men of property, intelligence, and social 
distinction can hope to keep that political 
influence which they now possess. I beg 
to move for leave to bring in the Bill. 
Mr. LEATHAM: Mr. Speaker—Sir, 
I must congratulate the Government 
upon their improved attitude with re- 
gard to this question. I accept the early 
introduction of this measure and the 
fact that it has been placed in the hands 
of my right hon. Friend as evidences 
that we are at last about to proceed 
to a legislative issue. And, Sir, this 
improvement in the attitude of the Go- 
vernment is attended by an improve- 
ment equally marked in the character of 
their Bill. When the noble Marquess 
introduced his Bill last year, I ventured 
to point out what appeared to me two 
very serious defects. Although that 


measure purported to be the ripe fruit 
of the wisdom of a Committee appointed 


at the instance of the Government— 

“ To inquire into the present modes of conduct- 
ing Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, in 
order to provide further guarantees for their tran- 
quillity, purity, and freedom,” 
yet, so far as municipal elections were 
concerned, that Bill provided no further 
guarantees whatever. And because it 
failed to provide those guarantees, it 
robbed the Parliamentary Ballot which 
it did provide of nearly half its value; 
for the only true way of looking at Par- 
liamentary and municipal elections is 
that they are both merely incidents in 
the same prolonged and interminable 
political contest ; and the only true view 
to take of the Parliamentary in relation 
to the municipal body is that they are 
Siamese twins, with a common life and 
a common liability to disease. If, there- 
fore, you check bribery at the Parlia- 
mentary election, but leave it unchecked 
at the municipal election, you may be 
quite sure that corruption will flow back 
from the municipal into every vein and 
artery of the Parliamentary body. But 
the Bill of my right hon. Friend excels 
that of the noble Marquess in another 
respect. The Bill of last year contained 
provisions for ascrutiny, and the identi- 
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fication of votes was secured by a system 
of numbers and counterfoils, together 
with a code of rules, upon the minute 
observance of which the secresy of the 
whole plan depended; but the minute 
observance of which nobody expected to 
see. That Bill, therefore, left quite a 
loop-hole for the discovery of the votes 
by candidates’ agents; and, so far as 
candidates’ agents are concerned, the 
Ballot should have none, for we may be 
quite sure that these unscrupulous and 
ingenious gentlemen will leave no stone 
unturned before they surrender the hold 
which they at present possess over the 
votes and consciences of so many of their 
fellow-subjects. And with what confi- 
dence will men, awed by intimidation, 
exercise the franchise, when they know 
that among a hundred chances there is 
one, at least, that their votes may be 
discovered and their ruin follow? In- 
deed, I was so deeply impressed by this 
consideration, that I should never have 
ventured to have introduced provisions 
for a scrutiny into the Bill which I had 
myself the honour to bring in, if I had 
not felt sure that I was in a position 
to recommend machinery which would 
render every valid vote impenetrable. 
And in combining an absolutely close 
Ballot, so far as every valid vote was 
concerned, with the power of scrutiny in 
the case of every invalid one, I flattered 
myself that I had really solved what has 
always been regarded as the knot of the 
Ballot question. My right hon. Friend 
has approached that knot like a con- 
queror in quite another field. He has 
cut, he has not solved it. His Bill is 
not merely a Bill for the introduction of 
vote by Ballot, but for the abolition of 
scrutiny ; and I congratulate my right 
hon. Friend upon the courage with which 
he thus confronts, in place of evading, 
the stringent arguments which can be 
brought against the Ballot itself. Of 
course, in dealing with a question of this 
character, the Government possesses ad- 
vantages over a private Member. 

private Member would feel, as I felt, that 
he was bound, if possible, to cover the 
whole ground; to attempt nothing more 
than appeared upon the face of the Bill; 
to leave all existing guarantees for 
purity of election untouched; but my 
right hon. Friend, with a strong Govern- 
ment at his back, is able by the same 
Bill not only to make changes in the 
mode of taking votes, but a great and 
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sweeping change in the law of elections. 
I sincerely hope that my right hon. Friend 
by following this course has not endan- 

ered his measure, either here or “ else- 
where ;” but it would be idle to ignore 
the fact that there are hon. Members in 
this House who sat upon the Committee 
on Elections, and who are therefore able, 
from their knowledge of the evidence, 
to bring to bear upon my right hon. 
Friend’s advance in this particular direc- 
tion a very formidable artillery. Be this 
as it may, in any such attack they will 
receive no support from me; and on my 
own behalf and that of those who have 
acted with me in the advocacy of the 
Ballot I must offer my right hon. Friend 
our sincere thanks for having brought 
in so complete a measure, and the as- 
surance of our cordial and unreserved 
support. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman who 
had introduced the measure that any 
remark which he might make he should 
make in no party spirit. After a long 


Parliamentary career he was one of the 
unfortunate persons who belonged to 
no party; and he must add that the 
reason why he occupied that position 


was that there had been on both sides of 
the House a total want of principle in 
their proceedings. He must venture to 
compliment the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the measure for the 
candour and clearness with which he 
had performed his task. But he could 
not compliment him upon his humanity, 
for a more unkind remark than that 
which he had made and directed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) he (Mr. 
Bentinck) had never heard during the 
whole course of his career in that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman began by 
talking of ‘‘ the principle” of the Reform 
Bill introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire. 
Now, that was the first time he (Mr. 
Bentinck) had ever heard the word 
“principle” applied in connection with 
that measure. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went further—he, a distinguished 
member of the great Liberal party, had 
actually thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
for the enormous boon he had given in 
his Reform Bill to the Liberal party. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) had ever entertained 
but one opinion of that measure— 
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namely, that it was one of the most 
Radical measures that had ever been 
brought before the House. He did not 
expect, however, to hear publicly so gra- 
cious a recognition of its character from 
so distinguished a Member as the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House. With all the candour of the 
right hon. Gentleman in introducing the 
Bill, he had not been quite fair on one 
point. Hon. Members opposite were 
fond of harping on what they called 
landlord influence, and the right hon. 
Gentleman said one of the advantages of 
the Bill would be to destroy landlord in- 
fluence. He did not mean for a moment 
to deny that in some places the influence 
of landlords had made itself felt; but he 
would venture to say that an undue in- 
fluence had been quite as liberally ap- 
plied by the political friends of those on 
the one side of the House as upon the 
other. In the next place, though the 
effect of the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman might be to do away with 
mob influence—a result at which he 
would rejoice—he appealed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to say whether there 
was not a too often exercised at elee- 
tions the influence of the great employers 
of labour. If they were rightly informed 
no class of men exercised greater in- 
fluence at Parliamentary elections than 
the great employers of labour. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’} Then, why were they to be 
told publicly that no persons exercised 
undue influence at elections except land- 
lords? ‘Let all stand on the same foot- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of three dangers he wished to provide 
against — namely, tampering with the 
voters, bribery, and personation ; but 
he failed to show how those dangers 
would be averted by his Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman flattered himself 
that he would secure complete secresy 
of voting by his measure. Now, if he 
had taken the trouble to study the his- 
tory of this question of Ballot voting on 
the other side of the Atlantic or in any 
other country where it was adopted he 
would find that it had utterly failed in 
securing any secresy whatever. And 
it was impossible by any exercise of 
human ingenuity or human legislation, 
to arrive at a system of complete secresy 
in respect to voting. It was an impos- 
sibility for two reasons—first, it was im- 
possible to prevent those persons who 
were anxious to have their mode of 
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voting known making it public; next, 
he would undertake to say that by far 
the larger portion of the population, in 
spite of this Bill, were determined at all 
times to make their votes public. In re- 
ference to bribery, he (Mr. Bentinck) 
would remind the House of a statement 
made on one occasion, when the late 
lamented Mr. H. Berkeley brought for- 
ward his annual Ballot Bill—that bo- 
roughs would be put up at a price, like 
articles in a shop-window. He quoted 
that statement in the House, and in the 
Division he went into the ‘‘ No” Lobby 
with a noble Earl, then one of the chief 
leaders of the Liberal party, and now no 
longer a Member of that House. The 
noble Earl acknowledged that what he 
had said was perfectly correct, and that 
under the Ballot the buying of boroughs 
would be perfectly easy to carry out. 
He, for one, believed it to be impossible 
to deal with bribery under the Ballot, and 
the best description which could be given 
to any such measure as that now intro- 
duced would therefore be ‘a Bill to 
render impossible the detection of bri- 
bery.”” He demurred to the assertion 
that the Ballot was ardently desired 
throughout the country, and he under- 
took to say that if they would put this 
question of the Ballot to this honour- 
able House by means of the Ballot it 
would be rejected by a large majority. 
The Ballot might be desired in large 
towns, where there was a dread of in- 
timidation, and where intimidation was 
practised with impunity; but he be- 
lieved that it was disliked in small 
towns, and was detested by the larger 
proportion of the population in the coun- 
try. He would venture to say that if 
they were to test the question whether 
the people of England were or were not 
in favour of the Ballot by means of the 
Ballot itself there would be found a 
large majority against it. How did they 
mean to treat this question so far as re- 
garded the unrepresented portion of the 
people—namely, the rural population? 
He was convinced that the Ballot was 
most unpopular with those large classes. 
They would reject the principle, and 
would not condescend to adopt it. He 
should like to know how the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to deal with it in 
reference to constituencies where the 
‘majorities rejected the Ballot. He be- 
lieved that the right hon. Gentleman 
-was introducing a measure that was 
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most unpopular to the great masses of 
the country and to those residing in the 
rural districts, and that the only effect 
of it would be to prevent the discovery 
of bribery. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN begged 
to offer to the right hon. Gentleman his 
warmest support in the progress of his 
measure through the House. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bentinck) had 
stated that such a measure was against 
the wish of the country. - That might be 
a matter of fact or of opinion. As far 
as his (Sir Dominic Corrigan’s) experi- 
ence went, he should confidently assert 
that the majority of the people was in 
favour of the Ballot. In regard to the 
question put by the hon. Gentleman as 
to how far the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to deal with the unrepresented 

ortion of the population, it appeared to 

im (Sir Dominic Corrigan) time enough 
to deal with their opinions upon the 
Ballot when they possessed votes. It had 
been said that the Ballot ought not to 
have been introduced because the vote 
was a public trust and the country should 
know how that trust was exercised. 
That objection raised the question, what 
was the tribunal that was to determine 
whether the voter had given his vote 
honestly or dishonestly? They should 
have two tribunals to decide this point 
so long as they had two great political 
parties in the State. And he hoped that 
they should never see the country with- 
out those two parties, because otherwise 
there would be a monopoly in politics, 
which he thought would be as injurious 
to the general interests of the country 
as was a monopoly in trade injurious to 
the commercial world. Well, then, to 
which tribunal was a person to be made 
amenable as to the proper exercise of his 
trust? Was it to be the tribunal estab- 
lished by the minority or the majority in 
that House? He had had the gratifica- 
tion of being in both positions. He had 
joined the minority because he thought 
with them, and he had been found with 
the majority because they thought with 
him. It was obvious under such circum- 
stances that no tribunal was competent 
to decide such a question but that of a 
man’s own reason, conviction, and con- 
science. The next argument adduced 
against this measure was that phrase 
which they had heard so often—namely, 
that the Ballot was un-English. When 
the meaning of the phrase ‘ un-Eng- 
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lish? was asked, it would be found that 
no definite signification was attached to 
the term. There was a time when it 
was considered un-English to smoke, and 
the occupier of the Throne condescended 
to reproach those who approached him 
with the smell of smoke. Not long since 
it was considered very un-English—and, 
for the matter of that, un-Irish, too—to 
have an election unaccompanied by a 
shower of paving-stones and brickbats. 
He hoped the last hustingss reminiscences 
of this kind would be deposited in the 
British Museum—he believed it was a 
piece of limestone, which had been 
adroitly seized by an hon. and gallant 
Member (Sir Henry Storks) who had 
not long since come into that House. 
It was not very long since a number of 
gentlemen had united in a well-known 
borough to form themselves into a joint- 
stock company for the purpose of return- 
ing certain Members. It was notverylong 
since an election would have been con- 
sidered un-English which had not been 
characterized by bribery. And he trusted 
that before long the practice of promoting 
men in the Army by purchase, instead of 
by merit, would be un-English too. The 
abolition of the nomination was a feature 
in the Bill which he cordially approved. 
In the charges for his election was a 
heavy item, which, without breach of 
confidence, he might, perhaps, inform 
the House he had paid. That item was 
“to obtain a hearing ;” but the men who 
attended for that purpose believed they 
would best attain that object by prevent- 
ing his opponent from being heard. His 
opponent’s friends did exactly the same 
thing, and the natural result was that 
neither could procure a hearing. He 
contended that the nomination was a 
curse to the town in which the election 
was held; and that it led to drunken- 
ness, idleness, violence, and immorality. 
The question was one that ought to be 
dealt with irrespective of party consider- 
ations. He, at all events, in advocating 
it, did so without pretending to any 
knowledge of the result. Some urged 
that it would lead to the increase of 
sectarian, and others that it would lead 
to the increase of democratic influence. 
That might be the case or it might not. 
In his own country he believed the ten- 
dency of the Ballot might be as much 
to aid the landlords as in any other 
direction. In many of the agricultural 
districts there was a strong tendency to 
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almost feudal attachment, and with the 
political views which he himself enter- 
tained, if he were to consult merely his 
own selfish interests, these might lead 
him to oppose the Ballot. But if the 
result to the country at large were that 
the people, consulting their own minds 
and balancing the pros and cons, thought 
it the wisest course to support a manu- 
facturer in one place, a landlord in an- 
other, and their guide in religion in a 
third, he said let it be so; let their 
action be the result of reason guided by 
good sense, and he should be satisfied 
with the result. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he was very 
anxious that this question should not be 
debated as a party measure. He remem- 
bered this question being debated many 
years ago, and in a speech which was 
delivered by Lord Moncreiff, who held 
the office of Lord Advocate, he used 
words to the effect that he did not concur 
in the opinion that if vote by Ballot were 
adopted it would prevent intimidation ; 
and he stated that he maintained that 
a vote at an election was as sacred a 
trust as a vote in that House, and ought 
to be exercised for the public; and, fur- 
ther, he did not think that secret voting 
would prevent bribery. He (Mr. Scour- 
field) was inclined to think that those 
observations were not without force. 

Strr HENRY HOARE congratulated 
the Government upon the measure they 
had introduced, which was a decided 
advance on the Bill of last year. He 
regretted, however, that a provision had 
not been introduced for the abolition of 
paid canvassers, and said he should pro- 
pose a clause on the subject in Committee. 
He wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman said that, though he 
could not abolish the opening of public- 
houses, he would abolish the holding of 
committee-rooms in public-houses. He 
approved of the measure, and believed 
it would not only meet with the accept- 
ance of the Liberal side of the House, 
but would obtain considerable support 
from the opposite Benches. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE congra- 
tulated his right hon. Friend upon the 
courteousand consideratemannerin which 
he had introduced this Bill. But he re- 
gretted that his right hon. Friend had - 
rolled two Bills into one; and protested 
against the vexed question of secret voting 
being mixed up with the question of pub- 
lic-houses and committee-rooms. He had 
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always been an opponent of the Ballot, 
and he did not like the Ballot now. At 
the same time, he had taken part in every 
reasonable proposal from both sides of 
the House to get rid of the good old 
English electioneering, with all its con- 
comitants of drunkenness, broken heads, 
and other amenities of which most of 
them had some recollection. For scenes 
such as he himself had witnessed—a 
large space, for instance, in a manufac- 
turing town crowded with some 10,000 
operatives hooting, shouting, and dis- 
turbing the tranquillity and good order 
of the town not only for the day, but 
with consequences visible for days after- 
wards—there was nothing in extenuation 
to be offered, save the existence of some 
old creeping tradition. But among the 
arguments which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had advanced in favour of the Bal- 
lot he seemed totally to have lost sight 
of the element of human nature; until 
he could cut out of the human frame 
that unruly member the tongue he never 
would succeed in making voting secret. 
Nor could he hope to get rid of intimi- 
dation. All the accounts received from 
the United States, where probably the 
most gigantic system of secret voting in 
the world existed, concurred in saying 
that a man was hustled, mobbed, and 
buffeted if he did not go to the poll with 
his ticket in his hat. There were per- 
sons who believed that the same thing 
could not happen in this country; but 
the attorney mind in England, he be- 
lieved, was clever enough to devise 
means of bringing influence to bear 
wherever the occasion arose. The severe 
punishment threatened against persona- 
tion might very possibly defeat the object 
which the right hon. Gentleman had in 
view. In any case it would be impossible 
to expose and punish personation with- 
out breaking in upon the principle of 
absolute secresy—the very proposal for 
striking off a vote for each man convicted 
of personating involved its being proved 
on which side the man had personated, 
and where would then be the secresy? 
While admitting that the Bill had many 
excellent points, he regretted that the 
subject of secret voting had not been sub- 
mitted to the House for separate discus- 


> gion on its own merits. 


Mr. JAMES hoped that he might be 
allowed to say a few words in welcome 
of the Bill, and congratulated the Go- 
vernment that they had introduced a 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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complete and perfect measure on the 
subject. Last year the Committee that 
had sat on the subject had felt it neces- 
sary to introduce the proviso of the 
scrutiny; but he rejoiced that the Go- 
vernment had had the courage to throw 
over that point, and they now were to 
have the Ballot without the scrutiny. 
In 1867 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) had suggested that when a 
candidate was proved to have received 
votes through bribery the election should 
be held to have passed to the other candi- 
date, however few votes he might have 
polled. That principle was, however, 
one capable of dangerous extension, and 
he thought that the present proposal, 
which only struck off the number of 
votes actually obtained by illicit means, 
was much preferable. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
if the Committee should decide that 
cards were preferable to voting papers 
he should have no objection to give effect 
to their decision. The Bill contained 
sufficient safeguards against the ‘‘Tas- 
manian dodge,” and likewise provided 
against forged voting papers and tam- 
pering with the votes. The opportunities 
of personation would be less frequent 
than at present. As regards public- 
houses, he thought he had already stated 
that electioneering meetings would not 
in future be allowed‘ to be held in 
them, unless the candidate was present. 
There was great cogency in the argu- 
ment against paid canvassers; but, at 
the same time, there was great difficulty 
in framing an enactment against them. 
It was a question, however, which he 
should be glad to have fully discussed in 
Committee. With respect to personation, 
he might remark that the Bill made no 
attempt to keep secret the fact of a man 
having voted; but its object was to pre- 
vent anyone from being able to prove 
how he had voted. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Laws relating to procedure 
at Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, and 
for other purposes connected therewith, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Witu1am Epwarp For- 
stER, Mr. Secretary Brucz, and the Marquess 
of Hartineton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 21st February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiio Buis—First Reading— 
Provisional Order Bills (Committees) * (25). 
Second Reading — Princess Louise’s Annuity * 

(20); Ecclesiastical Dilapidations (2); Juries 
Act (1870) Amendment (21). 
Committee—West African Settlements * (1). 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
petition for a Private Bill after Monday the 20th 
of March next, unless such Private Bill shall 
have been approved by the Court of Chancery ; 
nor any petition for a Private Bill approved by 
the Court of Chancery after Monday the 8th of 
May next: 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
report from the judges upon petitions presented 
to this louse for Private Bills after Monday the 
8th of May next: 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 23.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS BILL. 
(The Lord Archbishop of York.) 
(NO. 2.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


Tse ArcuspisHop or YORK said, he 
would not have troubled the House with 
any observations on this Bill, but for 
some remarks made by a noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Romilly) last night, 
calculated to produce an impression which 


it was very desirable to remove. The 
noble and learned Lord complained of 
the haste with which this measure and 
two other Bills were hurried through 
the House last Session, and apprehended 
great peril to the Church and to the 
Episcopal element in the House from 
their being so hastily dealt with. He 
(the Archbishop of York), however, 
wished to remark that the subject had 
been long under public attention. As 
long ago as 1862, a Bill on this subject 
was introduced into their Lordships’ 
House at the instance of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, and was referred to 
a Select Committee, composed of emi- 
nent Members of that House, including 
Lord St. Leonards. On review of the 
labours of the Session, the Committee 
thought it was too late then to proceed 
with the Bill, and they recommended 
that it should be printed with a view to 
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excite the attention of those concerned, 
in the hope of legislation in the follow- 
ing year. Their able Report, however, 
for reasons unknown to remained 
on the shelves of the Library till 1868, 
when he (the Archbishop of York) in- 
troduced, late in the Session, a Bill pre- 
pared by a Committee of Convocation, 
substantially the same as the present. 
In 1869, he re-introduced it; but, after 
passing through the stage of Committee, it 
was withdrawn; and last year he brought 
it in precisely the same as the pre- 
sent, which passed through all its stages 
in their Lordships’ House, was sent down 
to the Commons, was there read the 
second time on the 19th July, but was 
withdrawn on the 25th on account of 
the lateness of the Session. He was 
therefore surprised to hear it said this 
matter had been dealt with hastily and 
inconsiderately. This was nota Bishop’s 
Bill. Prepared by the Lower Houses of 
Convocation of both Provinces, the Bill 
emanated from the clergy themselves, 
and was not a measure which the Bishops 
sought to impose on them. It intro- 
duced, moreover, no novelty in point of 
law, for the theory at present was, that 
every clergyman dwelling in a house 
which was his freehold was bound to 
leave it to his successor in as good a 
condition as that in which he received 
it. This principle it was not proposed 
to change—the mode of assessing the 
waste which had occurred between one 
incumbency and another would be re- 
tained ; but it would be made more 
equal, certain, andcomplete. The chief 
object which this Bill sought to secure 
was to obtain as surveyors men eminent 
in their profession, acting on settled 
rules, and deciding in an uniform man- 
ner. The Select Committee had pro- 
posed that they should be appointed by the 
Bishops; but this was open to objection, 
and the clergy, being most deeply con- 
cerned in the matter, might reasonably 
claim a voice in it. Election by the whole 
body of the clergy would lead to can- 
vassing and agitation, and it was thought 
best to entrust the election to the arch- 
deacons and rural deans, subject to the 
approval of the Bishop, who, on com- 
plaint, would have power to remove the 
surveyor. If any plan, however, could 
be suggested more likely to secure the 
confidence of the clergy, he was not 
prepared to say that it would not be ac- 
cepted. The surveyor would act when- 
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ever a benefice was sequestrated—for the 
person who took the profits of the living 
out of the hands of the clergyman was 
clearly bound to keep the parsonage in 
repair—and whenever a benefice was 
vacant, at which time nobody’s rights 
could be said to be infringed by his hav- 
ing the house put in sufficient repair. 
Clause 12—which he ‘admitted was, to 
some extent, an alteration of the existing 
law, and would probably, therefore, 
evoke most objection—gave the Bishop 
no right to interfere in the first instance, 
but enabled him, on the requisition in 
writing of the archdeacon, rural dean, or 
patron, to order a survey. It was surely 
but right that the patron should be able 
to interpose if a waste of the freehold 
was going on, and the archdeacons were 
entitled to see that the parsonage, as 
well as the church, was kept in repair. 
The fees and the expenses of repairs 
could be borrowed by the clergyman 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty; and any 
clergyman calling for a survey, and ob- 
taining a certificate, would be free for 
five years from any liability for dila- 
pidations, to which latter provision 
great value was attached by the clergy. 
He should be the last man to promote 
the measure if it threw any fresh bur- 


dens on the parochial clergy; but they 
themselves, or at least the more prudent 
among them, were anxious for it, and 
since 1862 there had hardly been a single 
Petition against its principle. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Archbishop of York.) 


Lorp ROMILLY said, he did not 
intend, after what occurred last night, 
to move the rejection of the Bill, though 
he thought it was insufficiently consi- 
dered last year, and was a measure 
as objectionable as that discussed yes- 
terday. The Episcopal Bench were de- 
parting from their original functions— 
those relating to doctrine and discipline 
—by meddling with the financial ar- 
rangements of the parochial clergy. 
They had nothing to do with them. 
Dilapidations were a matter resting be- 
tween the incoming and outgoing in- 
cumbent; and though they were occa- 
sionally irrecoverable, through the insol- 
vent position of the latter, such cases 
were rare, and it was best to leave the 
question to the parties concerned. He 
was of opinion that the same evils might 
arise in this case as he thought would 


Lhe Archbishop of York 
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arise in the case of the Benefices Resig- 
nation Bill, and even more strongly; 
the evil was to place the parochial clergy 
under the control of the Bishop. A sur- 
veyor was to be sent every five years to 
examine the state of the parish. Under 
the Bill, the surveyor, though not ap- 
pointed by the Bishop directly, was 
appointed at a meeting over which he 
might preside if he thought proper, or 
failing him, the archdeacon; and the 
sanction of the Bishop must be obtained. 
Now surveyors, as his judicial experience 
had shown him, were a very expensive 
class of men. The whole expense of their 
employment would fall upon the clergy- 
man. It would be necessary to have an 
inspection by the surveyor from time to 
time in order to ascertain what repairs 
were required; the incumbent might 
then carry them out himselfif he pleased ; 
but then a second survey would be re- 
quired to certify that the repairs had 
been properly earried out. The whole 
of this must be borne by the incumbent, 
and in the aggregate a very heavy burden 
would be thrown on the parochial clergy. 
Then not only might the archdeacon 
complain to the Bishop, but the latter 
might, under Clause 26, order an inspec- 
tion of any parsonage of his own accord. 
[The Archbishop of York explained that 
that clause applied only to episcopal re- 
sidences.] In that case, his objection, in 
that respect, fell to the ground; but he 
observed that if the repairs thought ne- 
cessary were resisted by the incumbent, 
the matter was to be determined as in 
the nature of a lawsuit by the Bishop, 
and the expense would certainly be se- 
rious. There was, moreover, he thought, 
a technical objection to the Bill. The 
Bill would tax a large body of persons, 
and he did not remember any measure 
the whole scope of which was the raising 
of money for certain purposes from a 
particular class having originated in that 
House. What view the House of Com- 
mons would take of it he did not know, 
and if their privileges were guarded by 
the money clauses being struck out when 
it was sent down to them the very es- 
sence of the Bill would disappear. 

Tue Bisoor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, the noble and learned 
Lord seemed to have derived his views 
of the Bill from a pamphlet which had 
probably reached many of their Lord- 
ships, for his noble and learned Friend 
had used almost in the same order the 
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arguments of the ingenious writer. The 
author’s name. had been communicated 
to him, and he was happy to recognize 
in him a Gloucestershire incumbent and 
a very intelligent and sensible man; 
but he did not believe his arguments 
would meet with general acceptance 
among his brother clergymen. It was 
apparently feared that the Bishops wanted 
to violate the proper independence of 
the parochial clergy; but he joined in 
his most rev. Friend’s disclaimer of any 
desire to interfere with their privacy 
or welfare, and he did not believe for 
one moment that in any diocese any 
sinister design was imputed to the Bill 
by any of those for whose benefit it was 
framed. It might, indeed, be objected 
that though it raised the difficult ques- 
tion as to what dilapidations were, it did 
not attempt to answer it; but though it 
confessedly left this difficulty as it found 
it, the Bill notwithstanding removed the 
real and practical difficulties connected 
with the question, by providing an uni- 
form course of proceeding and a con- 
sistent treatment of all cases that came 
under its purview. It was based on the 
recommendations of the clergy them- 
selves, as expressed in the Convocation 
of both Provinces, and could hardly be 
supposed as threatening any injustice to 
to those whom the noble and learned 
Lord seemed so desirous to protect. 
The writer of the pamphlet referred to 
ruri-decanal meetings and to Convoca- 
tion as packed assemblies, for which he 
had neither respect nor reverence, and 
he emphatically stated that he preferred 
the opinion of laymen. While joining 
in the writer’s respect for the opinion 
of laymen, he supported the Bill, as one 
likely to be beneficial to the clergy and 
to the Church at large. 


On Question? agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly. 


JURIES ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL, 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 21.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, ex- 
plained that its object was to repeal the 
22nd section of an Act of last Session, 
which directed that special jurors should 





be allowed 21s. and common jurors 10s. 
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a day for their attendance, to be paid 
by the parties, and a deposit to be made 
by them, as mght be determined by the 
rules of Court. This had proved a se- 
rious burden to the suitor, rendering it 
difficult for persons in humble circum- 
stances to obtain justice without first of 
all paying a heavy fine; for the Judges 
had found it necessary to require 12 
guineas to be deposited on notice of trial 
being given, and in some cases as much 
as £25. The deposit in common jury 
cases, though smaller, was a serious 
burden. Nor was this the worst of the 
matter; for this sum had to be deposited 
whether the case came on for trial or not ; 
and if the cause was not tried, it was 
found there were no means of refunding 
the money, so that a fine had been paid 
from which the parties had derived no 
advantage. It was therefore thought 
desirable to repeal the section, and to 
avoid any ambiguity he should propose 
in Committee a proviso that payments 
made anterior to the passing of the Act 
should not be interfered with. 

Eart GREY said, that this was an 
illustration of that imperfect system of 
legislation to which he had more than 
once called attention, and which was 
daily becoming a more crying evil. That 
Bills which had passed both Houses 
should require amendment as soon as 
Parliament re-assembled was not credit- 
able to either House, and proved the 
necessity of subjecting measures before 
they became law to some closer scrutiny 
than at present. Some machinery ought 
to be devised by which the practical 
working of legislation might be more 
satisfactorily secured. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


OCCUPATION OF ROME 
BY THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF. 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
rose, according to Notice, to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
for an explanation with regard to a letter 
from the right hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
dated Downing Street, 30th November 
1870, addressed to F. Dease, Esq., M.P., 
in reference to the Sovereign Pontiff; 
also to inquire as to the accuracy of cer- 
tain despatches said to be addressed by 
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the noble Earl and the late Under Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs to Foreign 
Governments on the same subject; also 
a despatch addressed by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, dated 16th 
January 1871, to the Governor of 
Gibraltar on the same subject ; and to 
move for copies of these documents. 
The noble Lord said that the absorbing 
topics of the war abroad and our de- 
fences at home had diverted the public 
interest from all other subjects; but, 
were this subject passed over, it would 
be said that the remarkable utterances 
of the Premier touching the Pope, and 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s a 
ment regarding Italy, had attracted no 
attention. As he knew that this was 
far from being the ease, and that it was 
only owing to very clever political ma- 
neouvring that the public voice on the 
matter had been stifled, he felt it his 
duty—though he feared the subject was 
not very attractive to their Lordships— 
to bring it under their notice, especially 
as the public voice had only been hushed 
pending an explanation, promised by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the meeting 
of Parliament, but which had not yet 
been given. Independently of the special 
difficulties of bringing forward the ques- 
tion on the present occasion, arising 
from the pre-occupation of the public 
mind, he had to encounter the ordinary 
difficulties attaching tothe case. Neither 
of the great parties in Parliament de- 
sired to touch it, because, they said, it 
involved a religious discussion ; the real 
fact being that neither would risk of- 
fending the Irish Members, who held 
the key of the situation. Party interests, 
in fact, were supreme. Believing this 
to be the great misfortune of the day, 
he must proceed regardless of it; but 
he would specially guard himself from 
wishing, directly or indirectly, to enter 
on any religious discussion. Claiming 
freedom for his own views, he wished 
every other man to enjoy the same free- 
dom, save when, under the name of re- 
ligion, he endeavoured to establish an 
““ampertum ix imperio.” The first pro- 
test he ever made was against this sys- 
tem, and his object was now to renew 
it. The greater part of his life had been 
spent among a Roman Catholic people ; 
but religion had never interfered be- 
tween them, except when interested per- 
sons had roused religious animosity in 
order to gain political power. A more 
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amiable and excellent people than his 
coun: en in the West did not live on 
the face of the earth till, by the measures 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the 
last two Sessions, the premium on dis- 
affection and disturbance became too 
high to be resisted. He would now 
call their Lordships’ attention to three 
paragraphs in the Premier’s letter to 
Mr. Dease. They ran thus— 

“In reply, I have to state that Her Majesty’s 
Government have not during the various changes 
which have marked the reign of the present Pope 
interfered, nor have they now proposed to inter- 
fere, with the civil government of the city of 
Rome or the surrounding country. But Her 
Majesty’s Government consider all that relates to 
the adequate support of the dignity of the Pope 
and to his personal freedom and independence in 
the discharge of his spiritual functions to be legi- 
timate matter for their notice. Indeed, without 
waiting for the occurrence of an actual necessity, 
they have, during the uncertainties of the last 
few months, taken upon themselves to make pro- 
vision which would tend to afford any necessary 
protection to the person of the Sovereign Pontiff.” 
The noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies (Earl Granville) would pro- 
bably acknowledge, without his troubling 
their Lordships by quotations, that de- 
spatches to the Governors of Gibraltar 
and, he believed, Malta, in reply to ad- 
dresses from Roman Catholics in those 
islands, had been forwarded nearly 
identical in terms with this letter— 
which proved that Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
conveyed the deliberate policy intended 
to be pursued by the Government, and 
was not one of those impulsive state- 
ments on the part of the Premier which 
often caused his Colleagues so much in- 
convenience. Inconnection with the decla- 
ration that the Government had not inter- 
fered, and would not interfere, in the 
civil government of Rome, he must call 
attention to a letter published in The 
Times, and dated Florence, December 21, 
1870, purporting to contain a summary 
of despatches published in the Italian 
Green Book. This letter remarked— 

** Another despatch of Senor Cadorna, dated 
September 27, shows how well the chief of tbe 
English Foreign Office understood the situation 
of affairs in Italy, and how warmly he recom- 
mended to the Italian Government to leave alone 
that unfortunate business of the ‘ Roma capitale.’ 
The important question being solved by the taking 
of Rome, though his advice with regard to the 
transfer of the capital is not accepted, he tries to 
persuade the Pope not to leave Rome. Mr. 
Otway, in a conversation he had with Senor 
Cadorna on the same day, seems to have insisted 
once more upon the necessity of postponing the 
transfer, and points out the difficulties the ques- 
tion produces in Ireland.” 
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The correspondent went on to state 
that the despatches from all the other 
great Powers showed that they did not 
wish to interfere with Italy on the sub- 
ject, and that she was quite free to act 
as she thought fit. Now, it seemed to 
him impossible for one Government to 
have shown more impertinent interfer- 
ence in the affairs of another country 
than for gur Government to press the 
Italian Government not to allow the 
people of Italy to realize their long 
cherished desire of making Rome the 
seat of their Government, because it was 
displeasing to the Irish. It was cer- 
tainly astonishing to what lengths party 
influences would lead experienced states- 
men. Though not reported in the Green 
Book, he (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
doubted not that Senor Cadorna in- 
formed the English Government that the 
Italians, reciprocating the kind interest 
taken by the Irish in their affairs, 
strongly advised the Government to 
transfer the seat of government from 
London to Dublin—a suggestion which 
the Irish people would like to see carried 
out. The next two paragraphs said 
that Her Majesty’s Government, without 
waiting for an actual necessity, had 
taken upon themselves to afford any 
necessary protection to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. It was commonly stated that a 
ship of war had been waiting at Civita 
Vecchia to take the Pope to Malta, or 
perhaps to Ireland. He hoped His 
Holiness would choose the latter, for, 
perchance, as St. Patrick drove out 
reptiles, so Pius IX. might drive out 
assassins; but it seemed curious that a 
country, of which at least four-fifths 
were Protestants, should be so assiduous 
in its care of the Pope, when Austria, 
Spain, Portugal, and Belgium, all Ro- 
man Catholic countries, stood by quite in- 
different. It showed, he feared, that party 
interests acted more powerfully than 
religious influences; or was it that 
Roman Catholic countries had enough 
Churchmen already, without undertak- 
ing to provide an asylum for their In- 
fallible Head? He had not been sur- 
prised to read that Archbishop Manning 
felt hurt at such conduct. Perhaps the 
Government would tell their Lordships 
and the public what palace they had 
prepared, and what provision it was pro- 
posed to make “‘ for the adequate sup- 
port of the dignity’’ of His Holiness, for 
assuredly it would be a strange hospi- 
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tality that landed him penniless on the 
burning rock of Malta or on the damp 
shores of Ireland. It was still more 
important to know what provision the 
Government had made or were making 
to secure his ‘independence in the dis- 
charge of his spiritual functions,” for 
thiswas a difficult undertaking. English- 
men were more ready to give their 
money than to surrender their liberties, 
yet he feared that independence in the 
discharge of the Pope’s spiritual func- 
tions would involve a slight sacrifice of 
our national liberty. It was no easy 
matter to define what such independence 
meant; but he would endeavour to afford 
an explanation from well-authenticated 
documents emanating from His Holi- 
ness. Liberty of worship, liberty of the 
Press, liberty of speech, aye, and of 
conscience must be all repressed. God 
had conferred on the Pope not only to 
direct by persuasion but by force those 
who turned aside; by a canon of the 
Church the Pope was bound to put such 
persons to death ; no civil law was bind- 
ing if it differed from the law of the 
Church. Such were the laws under 
which the Romans had suffered for 
centuries. Such were a few of the many 
blessings involved in that spiritual in- 
dependence of His Holiness which the 
Government had undertaken to protect. 
It did not require any very narrow- 
minded bigotry to conclude that it was 
hardly consistent with the Liberal insti- 
tutions of this country for the Govern- 
ment to guarantee the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Pope. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the language of the 
meetings that occurred at the time the 
letter was written was anything but 
temperate. The head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, sup- 
ported by some members of their Lord- 
ships’ House, at a meeting at St. James’s 
Hall, stated— 

“Tt was a figment and an illusion to distinguish 
between politics and religion. Politics were a 
part of morals ; morals were part of religion ; the 
two were indissoluble.” 

This statement coincided entirely with 
the Premier’s policy. It was commonly 
stated that the Ultramontane system 
was effete; yet we saw it actively influ- 
encing every important act of the Legis- 
lature, for the great measures of the 
last two Sessions were certainly framed 
far more to secure power and income to 
the Roman Oatholic clergy than to 
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benefit the people of Ireland. That 
most exceptional and novel clause in the 
English Education Bill, giving the cumu- 
lative vote, was introduced, moreover, 
solely to give Roman Catholics an undue 
influence in the education of this coun- 
try. , That it was undue was best shown 
by the fact that no Roman Catholics 
were chosen under the Parliamentary 
franchise. It was the carrying out of 
the system recommended some years 
back by M. de Montalembert to the 
Roman Catholics—namely, that by tak- 
ing advantage of party divisions they 
could gain an undue influence in the 
State. He would next refer to a very 
short letter from Mr. Kinnaird to Mr. 
Gladstone, and a still shorter letter from 
Mr. Gladstone himself. The first letter 
was dated January 6—more than a 
month after the Premier’s letter to Mr. 
Dease, and therefore could not have been 
written without full time for ‘‘ accurately 
understanding the expressions’? in Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter. After stating that 
there was every wish that due considera- 
tion should be shown for the religious 
feelings of the Roman Catholic subjects 
of Her Majesty, and that every courteous 
consideration should be shown to the 
Pope if in distress, Mr. Kinnaird, re- 
marking on the Premier’s letter, said it 
became all British subjects to inquire 
whether the Papal jurisdiction, the es- 
sence of all spiritual tyranny, the deadly 
foe of all religious and political freedom, 
was to be made the object of the watch- 
ful and fostering care of Her Majesty’s 
Government? and added that such a 


policy would be the natural and neces- 
sary conclusion to be drawn from Mr. 


Gladstone’s expressions. The Premier, 
by his silence, accepted this as the policy 
which the Government intended to pur- 
sue ; but Mr. Kinnaird, getting no reply 
to his letter for a fortnight, and suppos- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman, fear- 
ing that the policy thus imputed to his 
Government might not be acceptable to 
his constituents, was struggling between 
his honest convictions and his political 
interests, took the somewhat peculiar 
course of replying to his own letter. 
Accordingly on the 19th January he 
wrote a reply, in which he interpreted 
the Premier’s expressions as in no wise 
intended to pledge the Government to 
do anything to mix itself up in any way 
with the Pope’s spiritual power. The 


hand was the hand of Esau, but the 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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voice was surely that of Jacob. This 
was telling the Roman Oatholic voters 
the Government were not ‘ pledged” to 
interfere for the Pope, but that they 
were free to do so, and telling the Pres- 
byterian—‘‘ We are not likely to have 
anything to say to the Pope”—a very 
convenient position, variable as the poli- 
tical situation might require. The cor- 
respondence closed with a note from the 
Premier to Mr. Kinnaird, dated the 19th 
of January, short, characteristic, and 
grateful, saying— 

“ You have accurately understood those expres- 
sions in my letter to Mr. Dease to which you re- 
fer. With many thanks,” &c. 

The Premier did not say whether it was 
in the letter of the 6th or the letter of 
the 19th that Mr. Kinnaird had accu- 
rately understood him. Another im- 
portant fact proved that the Government 
intended to carry out the policy indicated 
in the letter to Mr. Dease. In the 
Speech from the Throne an event of such 
world-wide interest as the annexation of 
Rome was passed over in silence. The 
Italian antecedents of the Premier made 
this the more remarkable. The disap- 
pointment of the Italians at seeing that 
the liberal and generous sympathies of 
so distinguished a statesman must yield 
and be smothered to meet the exigencies 
of party would not give them or the 
other peoples of Europe a high estimate 
of the working of our constitutional 
Government. It was also another in- 
stance of the wishes of the large ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of these islands 
being subordinated to those of the small 
minority ; for at most the Roman Catho- 
lics of Great Britain and Ireland did not 
exceed one-fifth of the population, the 
vast majority of the remainder entirely 
sympathizing with the overthrow of the 
Papal Government and the completion 
of Italian nationality. Our home and 
foreign policy was thus regulated princi- 
pally by the Irish Members returned by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, who held 
the balance between the two great par- 
ties in the State—a result both unfortu- 
nate and contrary to the intention of our 
Constitution. When the evils arising 
therefrom were seen by the British 
people, he believed that if Parliament 
did not find the remedy they would. He 
would ask his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen to remember that the occu- 
pation of Rome was only a part of a 
great movement which had been success- 
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fully carried out by their co-religionists 
all through Europe—namely, an asser- 
tion that while they adhered to their re- 
ligious faith they would also be freemen, 
and would not live under an absolute 
Government, whether carried on by lay- 
men or ecclesiastics. It was principally 
owing to Roman Catholics abroad having 
shown this determination that the British 

eople had given up all jealousy as to 
Pomast Catholics in Groat Britain having 
the fullest political privileges; but, if 
Englishmen saw that the enlightened 
Roman Catholics united with the ignorant 
in the endeavour to establish that very 
Ultramontane system which their co-re- 
ligionists had thrown off all through 
Europe, they would be justly regarded 
not only as enemies to all civil and reli- 
gious liberty, but as refusing to live on 
terms of equality and goodwill with the 
rest of Her Majesty’s subjects. With 
every feeling of goodwill to his Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, he would 
say—‘‘ Accept equality; by attempting 
to gain superiority you will create a re- 
vulsion of feeling which will be as much 
to be regretted as it will be disastrous to 
your own cause.” Apologizing for hav- 
ing so long occupied their Lordships’ 


time, and thanking them for their kind 
indulgence, he had now to ask the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) for an explanation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Dease, 
and for the production of the despatches 
issued from the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices to which he had referred. 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be 
pleased to direct that there be laid before the 
House, Copy of a Despatch addressed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 16th 
January 1871, to the Governor of Gibraltar, on 
the subject of the occupation of Rome by the 
Sovereign Pontiff.’—( The Lord Oranmore and 
Browne.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I do 
not think the noble Lord has taken a 
very convenient mode of bringing this 
question forward. Mr. Gladstone’s let- 
ter, although an important letter, is not 
a Parliamentary document: moreover, 
as your Lordships are probably aware, 
Mr. Gladstone will be questioned respect- 
ing that letter in the House of € - 
mons, and he will, I have no doubt, be 
able to give an answer satisfactory to all 
fair and reasonable men. I think, too, 
the mode pursued by the noble Lord is 
the less convenient, inasmuch as my 
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noble Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies (the Earl of Kimberley) has no 
objection to the production of the de- 
spatches relating to the subject, and when 
those despatches are before your Lord- 
ships they will form fit subjects of criti- 
cism. For myself, as long as I un- 
worthily hold the Office of Foreign Secre- 
tary, 1 shall consider any subject— 
whether religious, commercial, or poli- 
tical—worthy the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government, if it be a subject of legiti- 
mate interest to any considerable num- 
ber of the Queen’s subjects. With 
respect to the second part of the noble 
Lord’s Notice, I believe your Lordships 
will agree with me that nothing could 
well be more vague, and less calculated 
to afford a clue to what the noble Lord 
was about to say; for the noble Lord 
asks for ‘‘certain despatches,” without 
specifying the date, or stating by whom 
or to whom they were written: and then 
he asks whether they are accurate or 
not. My hon. Friend Mr. Otway, though 
up to the time of his retirement from 
Office he took a great interest in Foreign 
Affairs, would certainly never imagine it 
to be his duty to address despatches to 
foreign Governments on any occasion 
whatever. It turns out, however, that 
what the noble Lord referred to related 
to a despatch of the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, published in the Green 
Book of that country. These Papers 
have been presented to your Lordships, 
and are being printed, and in the course 
of this week they will be in your Lord- 
ships’ hands. The following is the cor- 
respondence upon the subject :— 

“No. 4, Foreign Office, Jan. 3, 1871. 

“ Sir,—I have received your despatch, No. 278, 
of the 19th ultimo, enclosing a copy of the Italian 
Green Book ; and I have read the despatch of the 
Chevalier Cadorna to M, Visconti-Venosta of the 
27th of September, 1870, which is published at 
page 50 in this collection of documents. In that 
despatch the Italian Minister reports some casual 
remarks on the question of the transfer of the 
Italian capital to Rome, which fell from myself 
and from Mr. Otway on the occasion of two con- 
versations which he had respectively with us. I 
took occasion yesterday to inform the Chevalier 
Cadorna that he had attached a greater import- 
ance to these observations than had been intended 
by me or by Mr. Otway. I remember the con- 
versation perfectly which I had the honour of 
holding with the Chevalier Cadorna, in which I 
asked him whether he believed the transfer of the 
capital to Rome would take place, and added that 
I had been convinced by the arguments of Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio, in a pamphlet published a few 
years ago, that it would be more prudent to con- 
tinue the seat of government at Florence. I 
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made no allusion to Ireland, or to the effects 
which the removal of the capital might have upon 
public opinion in that country, and neither Mr. 
Otway nor I gave any official opinion on the 
matter. G. 
“To Sir Augustus Paget.” 
“No. 25. Florence, Jan. 18, 1871. 
“My Lord,—I have read to the Chevalier 
Visconti-Venosta your Lordship’s despatch No. 4 
of the 3rd inst., in reference to a despatch of 
Chevalier Cadorna, published in the Italian Green 
Book, reporting a conversation with your Lord- 
ship and Mr. Otway, in which some reference was 
made to the transfer of the Italian capital to 
Rome, and when I had concluded, his Excellency 
said that he had never considered your Lordship’s 
remarks upon this subject as having an official or 
a formal character, but had understood them as 
having been uttered in the course of confidential 
conversation in the sense which you now attribute 
to them. If he had given the despatch a place 
among the diplomatic documents laid before the 
Italian Parliament, it was because he had thought it 
desirable that it should be seen that even in the 
mind of a statesman of recognized friendly senti- 
ments towards Italy some doubts existed as to the 
expediency of the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment from where it was now established to Rome. 
Monsieur Visconti-Venosta added that the Cheva- 
lier Cadorna had informed him of the observations 
which your Lordship had recently made to him 
upon his report of the 27th of September. I have 
the honour to be, with the highest respect, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, A. Pager. 
“The Earl Granville, K.G., &e.” 


With regard to the third part of the 
Question, I have only to add that my 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies will immediately produce the de- 
spatches on the question. 

THe Kart or DENBIGH said, he 
rose to enter his protest against the 
manner in which the noble Lord (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) had brought this 
question forward. He had commenced 
his speech by protesting that he wished 
to avoid the question of religious dif- 
ferences, and yet, notwithstanding this 
disclaimer, the whole of his argu- 
ments were based upon these religious 
differences. The occupation of Rome 
was no question as to whether the Ro- 
man Catholic or the Protestant religion 
was the right one, but one which de- 
pended on international law and justice, 
and involved the social rights of millions 
of her Majesty’s subjects. That this was 
the right view, and as the noble Lord 
appeared to think that the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gladstone and by the 
Secretary for the Colonies was very un- 
usual, he (the Earl of Denbigh) would 
quote the opinion of Lord Ellenborough, 
as expressed on the 12th of June, 1849. 


Earl Granville 
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On that occasion Lord Ellenborough 
sald— 


“Tt was quite true that England was not a 
Catholic State, and might not, therefore, feel that 
personal interest in the position of the Pope which 
| was felt by Catholie Powers ; but we had 8,000,000 
of Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and it was as 
much an object of interest to us as it could be to 
any one of the Catholic Powers of Europe that 
the Pope should be in a position of independence ; 
that he should not be so situated as to be depen- 
dent upon the bounty or upon the power of any 
one, or of any combination of the Powers of 
-Europe.”—[3 Hansard, evi. 10.] 


That was a statesmanlike view of the 
subject; and it was shared by Lord 
Brougham, who, speaking on the 20th of 
July, said— 


**My opinion is that it will not do to say that 
the Pope is all very well as a spiritual Prince, 
but we ought not to restore his temporal Power. 
That isa shortsighted, and I think a somewhat 
superficial view of the case. I do not believe it 
possible that the Pope could exercise beneficially 
his spiritual functions if he had no temporal 
power. For what would be the consequence? Ho 
would be stripped of all his authority. We are 
not now in the eighth century, when the Pope con- 
trived to exist without much secular authority, or 
when, as Bishop of Rome, he exercised very ex- 
tensive spiritual power without corresponding 
temporal power. ‘The progress of the one, how- 
ever, went along with that of the other.... His 
temporal force increased his spiritual authority, 
because it made him more independent. Stripped 
of that secular dominion he would become the slave 
now of one Power, then of another, .. . His tem- 
poral power is an European question, not a local 
or religious one, and the Pope’s authority should 
be maintained for the sake of the peace and the 
interest of Europe.”—[8 Hansard, cvii. 627.] 
Those extracts were sufficient to show 
that the great statesmen who uttered 
them had taken a different view of the 
subject from that adopted by the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord had ventured to 
point out what he believed te be the 
great dangers in the opinion expressed 
by the Archbishop of Westminster—that 
politics and morals could not be separated. 
He (the Earl of Denbigh) believed that 
he could explain the meaning of the 
Archbishop, as he himself shared the 
same view of the true meaning of poli- 
tics. Politics were only the social and 
moral law of individuals applied to com- 
munities; and if the noble Lord would 
accept that definition, he believed he 
would not see in the statement of the 
Archbishop the dangers which he now 
anticipated. 


Motion agreed to. 








578 France and 
FRANCE AND GERMANY— 

THE SIEGE OF PARIS—ABSENCE OF 
THE ENGLISI CONSUL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I wish to ask my noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs a Ques- 
tion upon a subject that has excited a 
great deal of comment not only in the 
Press, but in private circles in this coun- 
try, and which has elicited, I am afraid, 
some very unfavourable expressions, 
both in England and abroad, as to the 
Department of which my noble Friend is 
the head, and has led to unpleasant re- 
flections upon our national character. 
The Question I wish to ask him is this— 
Why the English Consul was absent 
from his post at Paris during the greatest 
part of the siege; and if, for a considerable 

eriod, the English population were not 
eft there without any British official 
protection? That Question has been 
asked in “another place,” and the reply 
returned by my noble Friend’s sub- 
ordinate (Viscount Enfield) was an emi- 
nently unsatisfactory one. He said that 
Lord Lyons was intrusted with discre- 
tionary powers, and that he told the 
Consul to leave Paris, but not to quit 
France, and to remain within reach. 
What he meant by remaining within 
reach when Paris was closely beleaguered 
I do not understand; as a matter of fact 
he held no communication with Paris 
during the siege. He also said that 
Lord Lyons warned his countrymen of 
the risk and danger that they incurred 
by remaining. Mr. Wodehouse remained 
for a time and then left also. But 
before I proceed with the case of the 
Consul, I wish to state openly, as Lord 
Lyons has been attacked by a right 
hon. Friend of mine (Sir Robert Peel) 
in ‘another place” for having quitted 
Paris and going to Tours with the 
French Government, my opinion that 
he could not have done otherwise, and 
that he would have acted wrongly if 
he had remained. His post was one 
requiring great freedom of action, and it 
would have been impossible for him to 
have fulfilled his duties towards his own 
country if he had remained shut up in 
Paris during a close siege. Recollect, 
however, that during all the unparalleled 
misery of this great siege, lasting four 
and a half months—for it began in the 


middle of September and did not close 
till the end of January—there were no 
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less than 2,000 British subjects starving 
in Paris; and if ever British subjects 
required the consolations and assistance 
of their Government, it was under such 
awful circumstances. And yet the man 
whose peculiar duty it was to remain in 
Paris in the absence of the Ambassador 
—I express the opinion formed from my 
own experience at the Foreign Office— 
and to look after our countrymen, had, 
as stated by Lord Enfield in ‘another 
place,”’ permission to leave Paris during 
that time. Other persons attached to the 
Embassy were also allowed to leave; so 
that no one remained except Mr. Wode- 
house, whose business was to take care 
of the archives of the Embassy. The 
siege went on, and the miseries increased. 
I do not wish to harrow the feelings of 
your Lordships by describing what the 
sufferings of our countrymen, as well as 
of the French, have been; but I may 
say that I received a letter from an old 
servant of mine in Paris, in which it was 
stated that she and her husband, upon 
the 14th of January, had left off eating 
cats, and dogs, and rats, and were actu- 
ally reduced for sustenance to eat sau- 
sages made out of the entrails of dogs. 
Tallow candles had long disappeared, 
having been eaten, and oil also had been 
consumed for purposes of food; so that 
light in the houses during the long 
winter nights was impossible. This was 
the state of the poorer English in Paris, 
who found it impossible to follow Lord 
Lyons’ advice, inasmuch as they had not 
the means of coming over to this country. 
Perhaps my noble Friend opposite will 
tell me whether the Government sent 
out any assistance in the shape of money 
to those persons to enable them to leave 
Paris, and whether those who remained 
did so out of sheer obstinacy or from a 
false feeling of courage. Quite at the 
end of December the bombardment be- 
gan. And I must say, in passing, that, 
in my opinion, the bombardment of Paris 
will remain a blot and a stain on the 
escutcheon of Prussia; for, although, 
according to the rules of war, Prussia 
had a complete right to bombard Paris, 
as a first-class fortified town, yet it is 
necessity alone which supports the ex- 
ercise of such rights. The city would 
have submitted to the moment as soon 
if there had been no bombardment; and 
from those in the city we learn that 
the bombardment rather roused the 
temper of the French and lengthened 
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the resistance. In the bombardment I 
believe not more than three military men 
were killed; but women and children 
suffered in great numbers, and it is a 
fact that one shell killed seven children 
at once. And so deep was the feeling 
which the event excited when it was pro- 
claimed in Paris that M. Jules Favre 
actually followed their remains to the 
grave. When that event occurred, was 
there any Englishman in Paris to repre- 
sent this country? Why, not even the 
military and naval Attachés of the Em- 
bassy were there. I-suppose they did 
not leave without the orders to that 
effect of the noble Earl himself or of 
Lord Lyons. And what could possibly 
induce the giving of such orders? To 
be there at such a time was to be at their 
proper place and post; it was their 
raison @’étre. Such men are sent out, as 
Thave always understood, to learn every- 
thing that relates to foreign armaments, 
to become acquainted with every new 
invention, and to watch the performance 
of every new weapon. Why, it was a 
God-send to these men and the Govern- 
ment who appointed them to have a 
bombardment going on—they never had 
such a chance of learning before—and to 
recall those gentlemen at such a time 
seems to me a very doubtful proceeding 
—for I cannot believe that they would 
have left unless recalled. There can be 
no more gallant officer, for instance, than 
Colonel Claremont, who was all through 
the Crimean War; and I want to know 
the grounds upon which these two officers 
were called away from Paris at the very 
moment when valuable experience could 
have been obtained, when their services 
upon the spot could have been of great 
advantage to this country, and of incal- 
culable value to the miserable English 
who were suffering in Paris. Thank 
God! the English were not totally de- 
serted. They were taken care of by 
three men, whose names will be consi- 
dered noble as long as the history of the 
siege is recorded—Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
Herbert—Lord Carnarvon’s brother— 
and Mr. Blunt, whom my noble Friend 
afterwards very properly made Consul— 
and by their means, probably, hundreds 
were saved from misery and death. The 
case, however, is one which has led to 
very severe reflections upon this country. 
During this great war the acts of this 
country have been very narrowly watched, 
and I do not know anything which has 
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made a deeper impression upon the pub- 
lic mind than the belief that something 
like 1,500 or 2,000 poor English were left 
without any official assistance in Paris, 
I beg to ask my noble Friend opposite 
the Question of which I have given Notice 
—namely, Why the English Consul was 
absent from his post at Paris during the 
greatest part of the siege; and if, fora 
considerable period, the English popula- 
tion were not left there without an 
British official protection ; and, further, 
whether Mr. Blunt has been permanently 
appointed Consul ? 

GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am compelled to answer the noble Earl’s 
Question at some length in order to ex- 
plain to your Lordships what has hap- 
pened in Paris during this war. In the 
first place, let me say I cannot go quite 
so far as the noble Earl in asserting 
that diplomatic and consular agents are 
bound to be kept in a besieged city to 
protect the interests of their fellow-sub- 
jects after those fellow-subjects have had 
every possible warning of the danger of 
remaining there, and of the difficulty 
which might attend any attempt to come 
away at a later period. I feel it right 
to say this, though it was not the guid- 
ing principle of our action as your Lord- 
ships will see on referring to the Blue 
Book. The French demanded that all 
non-combatants should retire as im- 
peding the defence. On the 14th of 
September Lord Lyons wrote from 
Paris— 

“In my despatch of the 29th ult. I reported 

to your Lordship the steps I had taken to call the 
attention of British subjects to the notice issued 
by the Acting Prefect of Police recommending all 
persons not capable of facing the enemy to leave 
Paris, and in your despatch of the Ist inst. your 
Lordship informed me that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment approved of the steps I had thus taken. 
Further notices of the same kind have been issued 
by the French authorities, and I have on my part 
done all in my power to warn British subjects of 
the dangers to which they expose themselves by 
remaining in a town threatened with an imme- 
diate siege. Large numbers have departed, those 
who were unable to provide from their own means 
the expense of the journey having been aided by 
the British Charitable Fund, to which most liberal 
contributions have been made by the public in 
England.”—[Franco-German War, No. 1 (1871) 
No. 130.] 
I am happy to say that during the whole 
of that period we have been able to ad- 
vance money to be disbursed in one way 
or other by that charitable committee 
for the relief of British subjects. Lord 
Lyons goes on to say— 
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‘Finding, however, that notwithstanding the 

near approach of the invading army, many still 
linger, I have thought it right to insert in Galig- 
nani’s Messenger a notice, in my own name, re- 
minding British subjects that if, after the warn- 
ings given them, they remain at Paris, they do so 
at their own risk and peril, and that if they delay 
their departure any longer they may not hereafter 
be able to get away. Ihave also had copies of 
the notice printed separately for distribution 
among British subjects, and I have the honour to 
transmit some herewith to your Lordship.” 
I have felt it right to say this much to 
show the business-like steps which Lord 
Lyons took to warn British subjects that 
it was better they should withdraw. 
With regard to Lord Lyons himself— 
though my noble Friend entirely refuses 
to endorse the accusations which had 
been made against him—I beg to say 
that those accusations, which have been 
repeated in many quarters, are abso- 
lutely without foundation. At the same 
time that Lord Lyons is charged with 
cowardice in having deserted his post, I 
have received letters complaining of our 
want of sympathy as a Government in 
withdrawing the British Ambassador at 
such a time; whereas the exact contrary 
was the case. Let me place your Lord- 
ships in possession of what really oc- 
curred. In a letter written on the 7th 
of September Lord Lyons relates a con- 
versation which he had had with Prince 
Metternich, referring to the representa- 
tions made by Count Beust, in which 
the great inconvenience, and indeed im- 
propriety, was pointed out of allowing 
the diplomatic body to be shut up in 
Paris during the siege and thus deprived 
of the means of communicating with 
their respective Governments. Prince 
Metternich, in consequence, spoke to M. 
Jules Favre, and represented to him that 
it was incumbent on the Foreign Minis- 
ter to give notice to the diplomatic body 
in time to enable them to leave Paris 
without undue haste or inconvenience. 
M. Jules Favre appeared to take the 
same view. And what was the reply of 
Lord Lyons ?— 

“T have said to all, that, in principle, Count 
Beust’s view appears to me just and reasonable ; 
but that, for my own part, I do not desire to 
hasten my departure from Paris without very 
good cause. I shall, 1 have said, be disposed 
to act in concert with my colleagues in the mat- 
ter, and shall feel no difficulty about leaving Paris 
if I am requested or advised to so by the French 
Government ; but I shall be content to leave the 
matter as it stands, without making any special 
representation tothe Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
I should add that it is thought to be probable that 
some of the Government functionaries, and among 
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them the Minister for Foreign Affairs, may deter- 
mine upon removing from Paris. In this case, 
the diplomatic body would naturally follow the 
Minister through whom they communicate with 
the Government.”—[No, 84.] 


I am sure my noble Friend will see that, 
in cases of very exceptional difficulty, it 
is wise for a Government not to fetter a 
man too much, but to leave him with 
considerable discretion as to the course 
he should pursue. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, Lord Lyons wrote to me as 
follows :— 


“Prince Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, 
came to me at Paris on the 17th inst., and told 
me that the Comte de Chaudordy, the head of the 
Cabinet of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, had 
brought him a message from M. Jules Favre 
which made him think that it would be desirable 
that the Representatives of the principal European 
Powers should leave Paris at once, in order not 
to be cut off from communication with their Go- 
vernments. M. de Chaudordy had, the Prince 
said, informed him that the French Government 
expected from one moment to another to hear that 
the enemy had rendered the only railroad still 
open (the Western) impassable; and that, this 
being the case, M. Jules Favre, knowing that 
Prince Metternich was particularly anxious not 
to have his communication with his Government 
interrupted, had thought it courteous to warn him 
that the danger of this occurring appeared to be 
imminent, and that, in fact, it would be prudent 
for him to leave Paris the following day at latest. 
I told Prince Metternich that I had, personally, a 
great disinclination to leave Paris just then ; but 
that, nevertheless, I should, of course, do so if it 
appeared that I should be more useful elsewhere ; 
and I added that I should certainly be unwilling 
to act in the matter in a different way from my 
principal colleagues. I must, however (I said in 
conclusion), see M. Jules Favre before 1 come to 
any decision.” —{No. 147.] 


Lord Lyons accordingly went to M. Jules 
Favre, and related to him what had 
passed between Prince Metternich and 
himself. His Lordship said— 


““M. Jules Favre answered that his message to 
Prince Metternich was specially intended for the 
Prince himself, who had expressed to him a very 
marked dislike to the prospect of being hemmed 
in by the Prussian troops. Nevertheless he 
thought it only right that other Representatives of 
foreign Powers should know that the French Go- 
vernment was no longer in a position to secure 
their communications with the world outside 
Paris,” 


M. Jules Favre then suggested that his 
Lordship should go to Tours. Lord 
Lyons replied as follows :— 


“T said that I still disliked the idea of leaving 
Paris just yet, but that, of course, I should not 
hesitate to proceed to any place in which I could 
have a better prospect of being useful; and that 
after what he had said, if I found that my prin- 
cipal colleagues thought it advisable that we should 
go off to Tours in the evening, I would no longer 
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be an obstacle to their departure. The result has 
been, as your Lordship is already aware, that the 
Austrian Ambassador, Prince Metternich ; the 
Ottoman Ambassador, Djemil Pacha; the Italian 
Minister, Chevalier Nigra; the Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires, M. Okouneff ; and I, left Paris the night 
before last, and arrived here yesterday. Colonel 
Claremont considered that, in a military point of 
view, Paris was the point of most interest ac- 
cessible to him ; and, as I concurred with him in 
this view, I sanctioned his remaining there. At 
the time I left Paris Captain Hore was too un- 
well to move. I left a memorandum recommend- 
ing that, if able to do so, he should leave Paris as 
soon as he should be well enough to travel; and 
that if his health should not be quite re-estab- 
lished, he should go to England to recruit it; 
otherwise, that he should join me here, where he 
would find the Minister of Marine, and would 
consequently be at the main source of naval in- 
formation. Finding that a not inconsiderable 
number of British subjects still remained in Paris, 
notwithstanding my repeated warnings of the risk 
they might incur by so doing, and of the probabi- 
lity that when the danger was actually present 
they might not be able to get away. I have left 
Mr. Wodehouse at the Embassy to give thern ad- 
vice, and, if possible, protection. I have, more- 
over, placed the Embassy-house, and the Govern- 
ment property belonging to it, in Mr. Wodehouse’s 
charge; and I| have desired him to take advan- 
tage of any opportunities he may have of sending 
direct to your Lordship, as well as to me, infor- 
mation of public interest. A few hours before I 
left Paris, I presented him to M. Jules Favre, who 
readily agreed to send and receive communica- 
tions through him. Lastly, I have ordered Mr, 
Wodehouse to come away from Paris if the place 
should be threatened with immediate bombard- 
ment or other imminent danger, and have directed 
him, in this contingency, to do his utmost to ob- 
tain a safe passage out of Paris for ali British 
subjects.” 

Now, it appears to me that, as these in- 
structions were given, I was quite right 
in approving what Lord Lyons had done. 
I am exceedingly glad that he did leave 
Paris, and that he, as the holder of the 
dignified rank of Ambassador, went not 
only to Tours but also to Bordeaux; 
thus enabling us to say that although we 
could not officially recognize the existing 
Government, yet for all practical and 
business purposes our relations with it 
were close and intimate. I have no 
doubt, too, that Lord Lyons outside 
Paris has accomplished many things he 
could not have done inside the city. 
Lord Lyons left in Paris Mr. Wode- 
house and Colonel Claremont, as he 
thought it would be advantageous for 
them to remain there with his sanction 
and that of the Foreign Office. After- 
wards, in view of Count Bismarck’s de- 
claration, that military considerations 
would compel him to put a stop to all 
further communication with persons in- 
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side the city, Lord Lyons sent me word 
that he felt some anxiety with respect to 
the servants of the Embassy and the 
other British subjects who had not quit- 
ted Paris. Upon this I wrote to Count 
Bernstorff to obtain permission for those 
ersons to pass through the German 
ines; and this leave was granted by 
Count Bismarck, on condition, however, 
that a nominal list should be furnished 
of the persons who desired to come out. 
On the other hand, the French authori- 
ties were exceedingly unwilling to let a 
large number of persons pass out. A 
month elapsed before Mr. Wodehouse 
left Paris, and when he did he had not 
quite completed his list, although he had 
taken every means in his power to give 
the requisite notice to all British sub- 
He was continuing to make up 
the list till 12 o’clock of the day when 
he went away. About 126 persons ac- 
companied him, and the hardships they 
had to undergo were so severe that it is 
doubtful whether they had not better 
have remained in Paris. At that time 
we were not aware that such a large 
number had remained, although we had 
always supposed that there were some 
English domestic servants, workmen, 
and others, who did not wish to leave 
Paris because they had formed connec- 
tions there, while some had great diffi- 
culty in getting away on account of their 
poverty. With regard to the latter, I 
may remark that very great assistance 
was rendered to them by the Charitable 
Commission to which the Government 
and many charitable persons had con- 
tributed. When Mr. Wodehouse left, 
the Consul’s clerk came away. Mr. 
Wodehouse was at first unwilling to 
allow him to come away; but on that 
gentleman representing that for a con- 
siderable time no application had been 
made to him in respect of Consular duties 
and the legal advisers of the Embassy 
having given their opinion that he would 
not, under the circumstances have any 
power there, Mr. Wodehouse included 
his name in the list. Colonel Claremont, 
however, for the reasons which had ac- 
tuated him in the first instance, actin 
in accordance with instructions Bars, 
from Lord Lyons, remained in Paris ; 
but about the second week in December 
the Colonel, finding that the only other 
military attaché in Paris was about to 
leave, came away with that gentleman 
in obedience to orders received. The 
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noble Earl seems to think that it was a 
happy circumstance for Colonel Clare- 
mont to have an opportunity of being 
bombarded and shelled in a town under- 

ing that process ; but the fact is, that 
Colonel Claremont would not have ac- 
quired much military information if he 
had remained longer in Paris, because 
there was great jealousy shown in re- 
gard to letting strangers go to the front 
lines, and, consequently, military infor- 
mation was more difficult to procure 
during the bomhardment than it would 
have been at the head quarters of the 
army in an open campaign. I cannot 
therefore regret the course taken by 
Colonel Claremont. When Colonel Clare- 
mont came out, the French authorities 
had resolved not to let any other person 
leave the city. We afterwards ascer- 
tained, however, by indirect means, that 
a great many Englishmen and women 
were suffering very much indeed, as has 
been described by the noble Earl, and I 
have already acknowledged in my de- 
spatches the aid which was given by 
Messrs. Wallace, Herbert, and Blount to 
their poor fellow-countrymen. About 
£42,000 was expended in giving this re- 
lief. I may add that Mr. Clark, a clergy- 
man, also devoted himself to the work in 
a most remarkable way. Immediately 
upon hearing this we endeavoured to get 
our Consul in; but at that time matters 
had gone so far that permission to enter 
Paris was positively refused to every- 
body. We did our best to meet the diffi- 
culty by communicating with Mr. Odo 
Russell. From the statement of facts I 
have made I hope your Lordships will 
conclude that there has not been any 
neglect, but that some of the inconveni- 
ences experienced have arisen from un- 
paralleled circumstances, against which 
it was impossible to provide at the be- 


ginning. 
House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 21st February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— New Writ Issuzp—For Staley- 
bridge, v. James Sidebottom, esquire, deceased. 
SeLect Commitrez—Pawnbrokers, appointed and 
nominated ; Public Accounts, nominated ; Law 
of Rating (Ireland), appointed. 
Pvsiio Birts—Ordered—Game Laws Abolition *. 
Ordered—First Reading—Trial by Jury (Ire- 
land)* [47]; Sale of Liquor on Sunday * 
48]; Infant Life Protection* [49]; Bank 
olidays * [50]. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
Anglo-American Commissioners have 
Instructions to discuss with the American 
Government the advisability of Eng- 
land and America, as the two great 
Maritime Powers, co-operating to effect 
such changes in Maritime International 
Law as may minimize the risk of colli- 
sion between neutrals and belligerents ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if this were 
a question relating exclusively to the 
Instructions of the Commissioners, and 
the subject were one that had never been 
opened before, I think I should ask my 
hon. Friend to excuse me from answer- 
ing him, because I do not think it de- 
sirable that the topics of their Instruc- 
tions should be brought out one by one 
before the public of this country. What- 
ever is done in that respect had better 
be done deliberately and of set purpose, 
and with the consent of the two countries 
by an understanding together. But, in 
truth, this was a subject that was mooted 
very long before the Commission sat, 
and that has been discussed between 
the Representatives of both countries at 
various periods during the last two 
years — indeed, during a considerable 
number of years, and ever since a cer- 
tain stage of the great Civil War in 
America. And I may say to my hon. 
Friend that I shall be very much. dis- 
appointed, as well as very much sur- 
prised, ifany settlement that may be 
come to by the two countries does not 
include the consideration of those im- 
provements which it may be found prac- 
ticable to introduce into maritime in- 
ternational law. 


U2 
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‘Afterwards— ; 

Mr. MUNTZ asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If Sir 
John Rose, who was reported to have 
been one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
appointed to adjust all claims between 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America has resigned gr been recalled ; 
and, if so, why? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
it was the intention and wish of the Go- 
vernment that Sir John Rose should be 
one of the Commissioners ; but for rea- 
sons, he believed, of an entirely private 
and personal nature, Sir John Rose 
felt himself unable to accept that posi- 
tion. 


IRELAND—TRAMWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he intends bringing 
in a Bill this Session to amend the Irish 
Tramway Acts, or a Bill to extend to 
Ireland the Tramway Act of last Ses- 
sion, with the necessary modifications ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that he thought there 
had not yet been sufficient time to test 
the working of the English Tramway 
Act passed last Session, and he did not 


propose to introduce any measure of that 
kind for Ireland this Session. 


RATING OF MINES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked the 
President of the Poor Law Board, Whe- 
ther Mines would be made liable to the 
Poor or other Local Rates by the Go- 
vernment measure dealing with Rates? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
think him wanting in courtesy if he 
asked him to allow him to defer answer- 
ing that Question at present. The Go- 
vernment were anxious to submit their 
proposals on local rating as a whole to 
the House, and he hoped he should not 
be pressed to anticipate any part of his 
general statement. 


ARMY—WAGES OF SOLDIERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DICKINSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What is the 
estimated equivalent weekly wage of a 
private soldier in the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, the Life and Horse Guards, the 
Cavalry of the Line, the Royal Engin- 
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eers, the Foot Guards, and the Infantry, 
including provisions, clothing, &c. ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
a detailed statement in answer to his 
hon. Friend’s Question was in prepara- 
tion, and if he would be so good as to 
move for it it would be laid on the Table. 


Question. 


PRISON LABOUR.—QUESTION. 


Coronet BERESFORD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he intends to take any steps to 
mitigate the distress existing among the 
mat makers by reason of the employ- 
ment of steam power in Wakefield 
Prison in such manufacture ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had no weed to take any such steps as 
were indicated in the Question; but he 
presumed the object of the hon. and 
gallant Member was to obtain the opi- 
nion of the Government as to whether it 
was advisable to continue the use of 
steam power for that purpose in Wake- 
field. Prison. The subject of prison 
labour was one not only of great interest, 
but great difficulty, and now excited 
much difference of opinion not in this 
country only, but in the United States 
of America. It was urged by some that 
prisoners ought not to be employed on 
work that came into competition with free 
labour. Now, the prison regulations 
were these—If a prisoner was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment the hard 
labour he underwent was generally of 
an unremunerative kind, being confined 
to the treadwheel, shot drill, and the 
like; but if his term of punishment ex- 
ceeded three months, the remainder over 
that period of it might be, and usually 
was, spent on remunerative labour, for 
the double purpose of relieving the 
rates and of accustoming the prisoner to 
employment by which he might when 
released obtain an honest living. Both 
of those objects were in themselves 
good, and unless all remunerative labour 
in gaols were absolutely prohibited, he 
did not see how they could deal with the 
matter in the manner suggested by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. Whatever 
labour of a remunerative kind was per- 
formed in prisons must necessarily come 
into competition with free labour. It was 
said there were special reasons why these 
prisoners should not be employed in 
making mats, because the mat trade 
was now much depressed and the work- 
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people engaged in it were in great dis- 
tress. e answer to that, however, 
was that the justices of Wakefield as- 
serted that they could not supply the 
mats as fast as they were asked for, show- 
ing that there was considerable activity 
in the trade. He was not prepared to 
bring in a Bill on the part of the Go- 
vernment to provide that prisoners in 
gaols should not be employed in remune- 
rative labour. But the subject was sur- 
rounded with difficulty, and if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman desired to bring 
it under the notice of Parliament it would 
doubtless receive full and fair considera- 
tion. 


Metropolis— 


SCOTLAND—GAME LAWS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FORDYCE asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to propose any measure on the 
subject of the Game Laws in Scotland 
during the present Session ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied, that 
he was not enabled to speak with greater 
certainty than this—that his own views 
on that subject were unchanged, and 
that he should be glad to introduce a 
measure on it if, looking at the state of 
Public Business, there was any fair chance 


of carrying it this Session. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY — THE SIEGE 
OF PARIS—ABSENCE OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSUL.—QUESTION. 


Str ROBERT PEEL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in con- 
sequence of the statement made by him 
‘that Lord Lyons, in leaving Paris on the 
17th September, acted under the direct 
injunctions of the Government at home,” 
and as the Despatch containing these 
injunctions does not appear in the Blue 
Book which has been laid before Parlia- 
ment, the Government have any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table of the House 
the Despatch of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to Lord 
Lyons containing these injunctions to 
quit Paris ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, I rather 
think my right hon. Friend has put on 
my words a construction somewhat 
broader than they would naturally ap- 
pear to carry, if he supposes that we 
had indicated to Lord Lyons the day on 
which he was to quit Paris. My inten- 
tion was to convey to the House that 
Lord Lyons had acted principally on hig 
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own responsibility, but that we were 
strictly and entirely responsible for 
what he had done, and that we had 
supplied him with the rules and the con- 
siderations which were to govern him as 
to remaining in Paris. A reference to 
those rules is to be found in the Blue 
Book that has been laid on the Table, in 
Despatch No. 86, as well as in subse- 
quent Despatches, Nos. 112, 113, and 
150. In the first despatch I have men- 
tioned — namely, No. 86, to be found, I 
think, at page 52, the instruction is given 
to Lord Lyons as follows :— 

“Lord Granville approves of his having hesi- 
tated to leave Paris, as he stated in his despatch 
of the 7th of September, under the circumstances 
which then existed, and he instructs him in the 
name of [ler Majesty’s Government to concert as 
much as possible with his Colleagues, but also to 
remain in Paris as long as possible with the French 
Government, except in the case of an immediate 
bombardment.” 


The case of an immediate bombardment 
did not arise, but Lord Lyons did concert 
with his Colleagues and with the French 
Government. His Colleagues, or the Re- 
presentatives of the chief States of Eu- 
rope, left Paris as he did, I think much 
about the same time. He was in full 
communication with M. Jules Favre, and 
I think he left Paris entirely in accord- 
ance with the consent of M. Jules Favre 
himself; and when he found that there 
would be a centre of communication 
with the French Government out of 
Paris he judged rightly in acting on the 
instructions of Lord Granville, that he 
had better repair thither, and there act 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
rather than remain in Paris subject to 
all the difficulties which an investment 
by a hostile army would cause. I do not 
know that I need enter into further de- 
tail; but if there be any other explana- 
tion that I can give the right hon. Ba- 
ronet I shall be glad to do so. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL : In consequence 
of the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I shall bring before the House on 
an early opportunity the question of Lord 
Lyons leaving Paris. 


METROPOLIS—CAB FARES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BOWRING asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the recent conflicting decisions given 
by various Police Magistrates as to the 
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present cab fares in the metropolis; and, 
whether he has considered the propriety 
of taking steps to remedy the inconveni- 
ence and uncertainty thus caused ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the regulations 
with respect to the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman are certainly in accordance 
with the intention of the Act 81 Vict., 
which provides that whenever the fare 
now payable by law in the case of any 
hackney carriage on a stand shall not 
amount to the sum of 1s. the driver shall 
be entitled to charge 1s. It certainly 
was the intention of the promoters of 
the Act, and of those who framed the 
regulations, that where a third person 
was carried an additional 6d. should be 
paid for any distance short of a mile. 
An amended regulation removing the 
doubt as to the interpretation of the 
clause, and in accordance with this view, 
will shortly be issued. 


Patronage of 


IRELAND— QUALIFICATION FOR HIGH 
SHERIFFS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, Whether any, and, if so, 
what qualification is required for the 
office of High Sheriff of an Irish County ; 
and, whether he is of opinion that a 
gentleman possessing neither lands nor 
residence in Ireland is legally qualified 
and liable to serve that office ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, in reply, 
if the hon. Member’s Question had re- 
lated to a mere abstract point of law, 
he should have been indisposed to enter 
upon it; but if it related, as he assumed 
it did, to the recent appointment of the 
High Sheriffs of Westmeath and Louth, 
he was in a position to state that the 
High Sheriffs of those counties had 
been selected by the Lord Lieutenant 
in the usual way from the list sent in 
to him by the Judges. He must assume 
that the Judges had done their duty, 
and had returned the names of gentle- 
men duly qualified and liable to serve 
as high sheriffs. Under these circum- 
stances, he trusted the hon. Member 
would think that he was not justified in 
proceeding further in the matter. 

Mr. MONK said, in consequence of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s Answer, 
he should proceed with the Motion of 
which he had given Notice for that 
evening. 


Mr. Bowriny 
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RELIGIOUS RESTRICTIONS ON JEWISH 
LABOUR.—QUESTION, 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that several poor Jews 
have recently been subjected to heavy 
fines by Manchester magistrates, under 
the provisions of the Workshops’ Regu- 
lation Act, for working on Sundays; and, 
whether it is his intention during this 
Session of Parliament to amend the Act 
so as to remove this injustice ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that his 
attention had not been specially called 
to the cases referred to; but he was 
aware that persons of the Jewish per- 
suasion were subjected to hardships 
under the present law. Those hardships, 
however, arose, not so much from the 
operation of the Workshops’ Regulation 
Act as from that of the general law of 
the country, which prohibited work being 
done upon the Christian Sunday. The 
Jews, by their own religion, were pre- 
vented from working on the Saturday, 
and thus their power of labour was 
limited to five days in the week. The 
subject had been considered by the Com- 
mittee, which had sat upon the Work- 
shops’ Regulation Act, and everything 
had been done, without actually violating 
the law of the land, to relieve the griev- 
ances of the Jews upon this subject. He 
understood that it was the intention of 
the hon. Member for Greenwich (Sir 
David Salomons) to challenge the opi- 
nion of the House upon the matter. 


PATRONAGE OF THE POST OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, in refe- 
rence to the statement made by the 
Secretary of State for War that the 
patronage of the Post Office, as far as 
practicable, would be used for the pur- 
pose of giving employment to Pensioners 
and persons connected with the Army 
Reserve, it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to extend that privilege, in a 
fair proportion, to persons in a similar 
position belonging to the Navy? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the plan for the employment of persons 
connected with the Army Reserve had 
been under consideration, but had not 
yet been matured; and, therefore, he . 
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could not give a definite Answer to the 
Question. He had consulted with his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, who agreed with him that if 
there were any persons in the Navy 
holding analogous positions to those in 
the Army Reserve, it would be quite fair 
that every advantage offered to the latter 
should be offered to them also. 


GRIEVANCES OF CUSTOM HOUSE 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If the Committee ap- 
pointed in 1869 to investigate certain 
complaints of the Officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs in London has completed 
the inquiry ; and, if so, whether it is in- 
tended to submit the Reporttothe House; 
and, if the inquiry will be extended 
to the investigation of complaints sub- 
mitted to the Treasury by the Officers of 
Her Majesty’s Customs at Liverpool and 
other principal out-ports ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, the 
inquiry to which the hon. Member’s 
Question referred had, as he thought he 
was aware, resolved itself in the main 
into a question of the organization and 
the working of the Account and Statisti- 
cal branches of the Customs in London. 
That inquiry was now complete, and the 
Papers would shortly be laid before the 
House. He hoped the result of the 
inquiry would be satisfactory in point of 
simplification and of the reduction of 
labour and of expense. With regard to 
the second part of the Question, the 
Board of Customs had given instructions 
to the large out-ports to deal with the 
subject in the same manner as it was 
dealt with in the port of London. 


Army 


ELECTIONS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELTI: Sir, I wish to ask 
a Question with reference to the Elections 
Bill, which has been set down for the 
second reading on Monday next. It is 
not yet in the hands of hon. Members, 
and it would be convenient that they 
should have further time to consider its 
details. There is a great deal of other 
business on the Paper for Monday, and 
therefore I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not proceed with the second 
reading of the measure on that day? 

Mn. W. KE. FORSTER: The Elections 
Bill will be delivered to-morrow. And 
T should hope, under those circumstances, 
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that the House will not object to proceed 
with the second reading of the measure 
on the day already fixed for taking it. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at rising, do 
adjourn till Zo-morrow at Two o’clock.— 
(ir. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to. 


ARMY ADMINISTRATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, who had given 
Notice of his intention to move the fol- 
lowing Resolutions :— 

“1. That, in the opinion of this House, no scheme 
for Military reorganization can be regarded as 
complete which does not alter the tenure of the 
Command in Chief in such a manner as to enable 
the Secretary of State for War to avail himself 
freely of the best administrative talent and the 
most recent military experience from time to time 
existing in the British Army : 

“2. That the consideration of the cost involved 
in the abolition of the Purchase system urgently 
calls for the immediate removal of obsolete and 
antiquated sources of military expenditure,” 
said, the House would probably be at no 
loss to understand why the first of the 
original Resolutions he had intended to 
move was withdrawn ; but he might re- 
mark, before proceeding to refer to the 
remaining ones, that the reason the 
former Resolution was withdrawn, con- 
sisted in the fact that the announcement 
made by the Secretary of State for War 
on Thursday night, that the system of 
purchase in the Army was to be abo- 
lished, had given great and unalloyed 
satisfaction to Army Reformers. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] He believed that to be the case, 
and also that the satisfaction was not 
confined to the mere followers of the Go- 
vernment, because he knew that several 
hon. Members opposite had approved 
the scheme of the Secretary of State for 
War, and that many military men who 
had formerly opposed the abolition of 
purchase, but who preferred to yield the 
point rather than subject the service to 
the disadvantage of the method of officer- 
ing the Army becoming the subject of 
continual and acrimonious discussion, 
thought that if the non-purchase system 
was to be adopted the Government 
scheme was satisfactory, it being just 
to the individual, thorough in its scope, 
and economical to the public. He con- 
gratulated the Government upon having 
acknowledged the principle that officers 
were to be compensated not only for 
the sums they had actually paid out of 
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pocket, but for amounts to which they 
would have been entitled had the pur- 
chase system continued in force, with 
the exception, of course, of what might 
be termed ‘fancy prices.’ The prin- 
ciple of compensation propounded by the 
Government was the right one, because 
it placed the Government in the position 
towards the officer which would have 
been occupied by his brother officer had 
things continued as they were at present. 
No doubt a great expense would be in- 
volved; but he regarded it as a good 
omen that, when the expenditure was 
mentioned, the cheers indicating the feel- 
ing that the sum was large came from 
the Opposition Benches, the occupants 
of which never grudged money when the 
national honour was concerned, while 
those hon. Members who were generally 
supposed to be rather scrupulous guar- 
dians of the public purse remained in 
silent acquiescence. As was inevitable, 
a proposed change of this kind had 
created a certain amount of discontent, 
because it had injured certain interests 
and rudely shaken some old cherished 
beliefs. For this reason, he and those 
Army Reformers who acted with him 
would always look back with great 
pleasure upon the fact that by taking 


the present step they had relieved Her 
Majesty’s Government of some share of 
the unpopularity attaching to the ques- 


tion. Before leaving this branch of the 
subject he wished to make a personal 
statement, and he hoped it would be re- 
ceived in the spirit in which it was 
offered. What he wished to say was 
that the peculiarity of purchase was 
such that those who objected to the 
educational and moral effect of the Army 
system of promotion and first appoint- 
ments were obliged, in expressing their 
views, to say things annoying to officers 
who held their commissions under that 
system. During recent discussions he 
had no notion that there was any chance 
of purchase being abolished, and there- 
fore in speaking of it he adopted the 
tone which men used in speaking of a 
position they believed to be impregnable; 
while if he had believed purchase was 
about to be abclished he should have 
adopted a different tone. With regard 
to the second Resolution, he had been 
told by a great many hon. Members 
that, having got to a part of what 
he wanted, and a most valuable part 
too, it was time to withdraw the rest, as 
he must not be exacting and impracti- 
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cable. In his opinion, however, a man 
need not have been many years in that 
House to know what was the precise 
point at which it was best to his indivi- 
dual interest to withdraw from a ques- 
tion in which he had gained a certain 
amount of success. But, in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of many others who 
had advocated the question in the coun- 
try, he had no right to arrange away the 
object of a Motion on which he had been 
engaged with any considerable success. 
The cause was not theirs to bargain with 
or compromise ; and although he adopted 
with unfeigned gratitude the concessions 
which had been made as generous and 
real, still as regarded what had not been 
conceded he felt bound to submit the issue 
to Parliament. This was the course he 
intended to pursue. He had no doubt 
he should be beaten. Four years ago 
he and those who thought with him 
were well beaten on the purchase sys- 
tem. Three years ago they brought 
forward exactly the scheme the Govern- 
ment was now proposing, except that 
Government had made certain altera- 
tions which he fully acknowledged to 
be ameliorations on his scheme. He 
should, therefore, state his case to the 
House in the firm belief that it would 
not require many more annual Tuesdays 
before the present exceptional tenure of 
the office of Commander-in-Chief should 
have gone where the purchase system 
had gone before. 

The Secretary of State had made 
several excellent and sweeping changes 
in relation to the War Office and Horse 
Guards, particularly as regarded the 
number of letters which had passed 
between the Departments ; whereas no- 
thing should have passed except Mi- 
nutes. He strongly recommended hon. 
Gentlemen to read the evidence of Mr. 
Godley, the late Deputy Assistant Se- 
cretary for the War Office, before the 
Army Organization Committee of 1861, 
in reference to this subject. Mr. Godley 
there said that the feeling of the Army 
towards the War Office was quite diffe- 
rent from that of the Navy towards the 
Admiralty, the former regarding with 
jealousy the civil departments which 
checked and controlled the heads of the 
Army. Now, how did the Secretary of 
State for War propose to remedy this ? 
The first step was to alter the wording 
of the patent by which the Commander- 
in-Chief wasappointed. The right hon. 
Gentleman soon found that thisalteration 
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was not sufficient, and Lord Northbrook, 
Sir Edward Lugard, and Sir William 
Anderson concurred in that view. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War then proposed to amalgamate the 
two Departments by a change of locality. 
But this would not, in his (Mr. Treve- 
lyan’s) opinion, be sufficient. It was 
not by an alteration of the arrangement 
of any rooms and passages in a public 
Office that he could alter the relations 
between a Parliamentary temporary offi- 
cer and a permanent public servant of 
the highest rank, who had held office 
for 14 years under a system of adminis- 
tration and in a position entirely different 
from that which now existed. If the 
Secretary of State were to sit at his desk 
at one end of the room, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at his desk at the other, 
the present relations would still exist so 
long as the military adviser of the Secre- 
tary of State was a permanent officer 
with the rank and title of Commander- 
in-Chief. It was idle to say that the 
the office was not permanent because it 
was held only during the pleasure of the 
Crown. In such a state of things the 
Commander-in-Chief could not be re- 
moved from his office without some 
stigma being inflicted, which no Govern- 
ment had a right to inflict, especially on 
an officer who had always done his very 
best—as the present Commander-in- 
Chief had done—to the Army and his 
country. So long as the Commander- 
in-Chief was a permanent officer, taking 
precedence in men’s minds of every 
officer in the Army, the post must, of 
necessity, be conferred on a Royal per- 
sonage, or upon a general of great age 
and classic reputation. In the great majo- 
rity of cases the Commander-in-Chief 
would be drawn from the second of the 
two classes he had mentioned, and in 
that case he must almost necessarily be 
a man who had lived so long as to be 
past his work, with the further disad- 
vantage that, once appointed, he could 
not be removed, although the older he 
grew the less efficient would he be- 
come. How could a Secretary of State 
—a young man perhaps, go to an offi- 
cer, who at the period of the Secre- 
tary’s birth was engaged in fighting and 
beating the French, the Affghans, or the 
Sikhs, and tell him that he was behind 
his time, and must give place to a 
younger man. And war having become 
more of an art, it was every year more 
necessary that there should be a rapid 
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succession of new ideas at head quar- 
ters, instead of a series of men who 
would stick to the experience of their 
youth until that experience had become 
obsolete. In addition to this considera- 
tion, it would, in his opinion, be a great 
advantage if the position of Commander- 
in-Chief could be offered as a reward to 
a great number of the ablest soldiers in 
succession, in which case officers would 
be stimulated to greater exertion by the 
prospect. Who had been the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the British Army 
within a recent period? First, he would 
mention Lord Amherst; then the Duke 
of York, who filled the office from 1794 
to 1809; next Sir David Dundas, who 
merely occupied the place as a sort of 
warming-pan during the two years in 
which Lord Palmerston vindicated in 
his person the position of Secretary of 
State for War; and he, in turn, was 
followed by the Duke of York in 1811, 
after whom came Lord Hill, who filled 
the office for 14 years, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Duke of Wellington. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite would perhaps 
not care to hear anything that he might 
say of the Duke of Wellington. But what 
was said by Lord Grey, who was better 
acquainted with military affairs than any 
other civilian? Lord Grey stated that 
the Duke showed an indisposition to 
any change of system in the Army; that 
he objected, in the strongest manner, to 
giving up the old musket for the new 
rifle; and that he pertinaciously opposed 
any alleviation in the extreme severity of 
corporal punishment then in vogue, and 
the exemptionof well-conducted men from 
that punishment. Nowifthe Dukeof Wel- 
lington had been Commander-in-Chief 
only for a few years immediately after the 
Peninsular War, the country would have 
had the greatest administrator in the 
world filling that office; but as it was, 
the Duke remained ai his post till he 
did more harm than good, because he 
was opposed to changes in the material 
of war essential to the defence of the 
country. This, however, must be said 
for him, that though he left the country 
undefended he was always a great eco- 
nomist, and though he left the country 
undefended it was undefended at a very 
little cost indeed. Lord Hardinge next 
filled the office, from 1852 to 1856, and 
of all Commanders-in-Chief he did most 
good ; but, unfortunately, he died before 
he had filled the office four years. The 
reason why his career was looked upon 
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as a bright spot in the history of the 
Horse Guards was that nature did for 
him what the Army Reformers proposed 
to do for the Army by this five years’ 
appointment. Suppose that, instead of a 
succession of old officers, they had had a 
succession of comparatively young men, 
ranging from 45 to 60, would the Army 
now be in the state in which the Secretary 
for War found it? He saw a noble Lord 
opposite (Lord E. Cecil) with whom he 
had not often agreed during the course of 
the last autumn, though he was quite sure 
they were still on very pleasant terms, 
and that noble Lord proposed, in a letter 
to Zhe Times, that a colonel and major 
should hold an appointment for three 
or five years. Well, if it was important 
that the man at the head of a regi- 
ment should hold a limited appointment, 
he thought it was more important that 
the officer at the head of the Army 
should hold a limited appointment. In 
India the Commander-in-Chief, whose 
business was administration, held a five 
years’ appointment, and the Military 
Secretary, whose business was promo- 
tion, held a five years’ appointment. 
Why, then, should the Commander-in- 
Chief, who united in his own person the 
administration and promotion, have a 
permanent tenure? Another method of 
dealing with this question was to give 
the work of the bureau to a man of 
humbler title than that of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He might be called 
chief of the Staff, military secretary, 
or adjutant general, still having the 
command-in-chief at the head of the 
whole Army. If we looked at the ex- 
ample of Prussia, it was most important 
that the head of the whole Army should 
be relieved from all paper work, and 
that he should spend his days in going 
about from district to district, and see- 
ing that the generals of those districts 
did their duty, and in seeing whether 
the arsenals were in a proper state—he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) hoped we should soon 
have local arsenals—and in seeing that 
the general Staff were thoroughly edu- 
cated in military matters, and did what 
was required of them. On that point 
he had the very high authority of Lord 
Grey, who strongly recommended that 
we should have a board at the War 
Office, which board should have the ad- 
vice of military officers, just as the Ad- 
miralty had a board who had the ad- 
vice of naval officers. He did not ven- 
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remedy should be proposed for the pre- 
sent state of things; but he asked them 
to affirm by their vote that night that 
the permanent holding of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief was not to the ad- 
vantage of the Army or the country. 
The Secretary of State for War, in his 
very interesting speech on Thursday 
evening, dwelt almost entirely on pro- 
motion with regard to the duties of the 
Commander-in-Chief. He said it was 
necessary that the person in whose hands 
those very large powers were vested 
should be appointed by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of State. Now, in the 
year 1869, out of 571 promotions only 
116, or one-fifth of the whole, were 
without purchase. What an enormous 
responsibility, therefore, was left on the 
shoulders of the Commander-in-Chief ! 
When the right hon. Gentleman re- 
marked that the purchase system did 
away with favouritism, he was much 
cheered by hon. and learned Gentlemen ; 
and no wonder, because so long as the 
present system was continued promotion 
would run very much in the same set of 
persons. It was curious to see how the 
five years’ rule had been set aside. One 
single officer obtained a series of five 
years’ appointments. He was for 10 
years quartermaster general at the Horse 
Guards, after that he was Governor Ge- 
neral of Gibraltar, then he became ad- 
jutant general, and he had no doubt 
that when his time was up he would 
become quartermaster general again. 
The result of this permanency of office 
was curiously shown in the ideas current 
at the Horse Guards. He now came to 
a point on which he was aware he was 
trenching on delicate ground. After he 
had said things on the platform in the 
country he was not the man to be afraid 
of saying them, he hoped in becoming 
terms, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons. The Secretary of State for War, 
on Thursday, said Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought that the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief must be looked 
upon as exceptional, and that time could 
not be taken into account with reference 
to his continuance in or removal from 
office. In case of invasion everything 
would depend upon who would lead our 
soldiers in battle. How would the com- 
manders of our battalions be chosen? 
The Commission which sat in 1857 re- 
commended that the Commander-in- 
Chief should be authorized to select 
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them from the heads of battalions. His 
Royal Highness the Oommander - in - 
Chief, being asked by the Commission 
whether he thought that what was ap- 
plicable-to colonels should not also be 
applicable to lieutenant colonels, said he 
thought not, because a colonel did not 
command a regiment; he was a mere 
nominal head ; he was selected for ser- 
vices performed in former days, and his 
appointment was given to him as a re- 
ward for services. He was asked, if the 
Commander-in-Chief were backed by 

ublic opinion could he not go a step 
further than the rejection of bad officers 
and select the fittest men? His answer 
was— 

“T think not. My opinion is very decided that 
the power of selection is impossible, whether exer- 
cised by a military man or a civilian, and I do not 
think that any man having that power would hold 
his position for six months in the country.” 


And, again, the Commander-in-Chief 
said—‘‘ I don’t see how you can make 
a standard of selection.” Cheers. | 


Hon. Gentlemen seemed to think that 
in no country had the problem been 
solved. It had been solved in Prussia; 
it had been solved in France. [4 laugh. } 
Hon. Gentlemen might smile when he 


mentioned the French Army as an illus- 
tration of the successful solution of the 
problem ; but it was evident that when 
two nations, which officered their armies 
by selection, went to war one must win 
and the other lose, and the defects of 
the French troops were no argument 
against the wisdom of the principle of 
selection. But it was not in foreign 
countries only, but in England also that 
the question had been solved. Every 
service constituted on a proper basis had 
within it such a public opinion that pro- 
motion, to a great extent, could not be 
wrongly made against that public opi- 
nion. Let them look at the Indian Civil 
Service, in which though here and there 
a little favouritism might have crept in, 
yet no good man could be long kept back 
from the promotion which he merited. 
Again, take the case of the masters of 
our publie schools. These posts were 
practically filled by the strictest open com- 
petition ; and, whenever a bad appoint- 
ment was made, the noise of it rang 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Of course, the public opinion of the Army 
could be brought to bear by calling for 
confidential reports from the officers in 
command of the various districts, and 
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one of the advantages of localizing the 
Army would be rm ye reports might 
be sent in, and the duty of making the 
appointment left to the Horse Guards. 
The Secretary of State for War, the 
other evening, said— 

“That you would do harm in the Army if, 

in abolishing purchase, you substituted seniority 
pure and simple. I believe the truth is that if you 
abolish purchase you must accept the principle of 
selection You must not allow inefficient 
seniority or a system of pecuniary advantage to 
prevail,” 
But the officer who was responsible had 
assured them beforehand that selection 
must end in seniority, for he had said, 
in order that the Commander-in-Chief 
might guard against the odium arising 
from promotion by selection, he must 
adopt the system of pure seniority. Now, 
it was a very formidable thing when the 
officer appointed to select not for the 
next five years, but for the term of his 
life, made such a statement. He now 
came to a most important point. The 
Secretary of State for War had said that 
there was one important consideration 
at the root of this part of the question 
—namely, that it was just possible, after 
spending the large sum of money esti- 
mated to be necessary for the abolition 
of purchase, they might be laying the 
foundation of a system of underhand 
purchase. And what said the Comman- 
der-in-Chief on that point ?— 

“ That with the large fortunes which gentlemen 
in this country possessed it would be very difficult 
to aboligh the purchase system, and that if it were 
to be abolished to-morrow, you would have—in 
spite of all the care and attention that the autho- 
rities could give—an underhand system of pur- 
chase going on the next day.” 

Now, the nation could not be placed in 
such a dilemma if they had a Comman- 
der-in-Chief with a strong hand, who 
was determined to make his selections 
so as that no one should know before- 
hand whether he was going to be pro- 
moted or not, and who was also resolved 
to punish severely any officer immoral 
enough to give money for promotion 
after the right of purchase had been 
abolished. But it was to a Department 
animated by such a spirit that they were 
going to commit what General Trochu 
called the ‘‘ corner-stone” of our mili- 
tary defences. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War had 
asked three questions the other night. 
First, he had asked— Were they prepared 
to deal with the question of retirement? 
He replied—Yes, they were prepared to 
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take a national and lively interest in it, 
when they were once assured that the 
retirement money would not go to sine- 
curists, but to officers who had spent 
their lives in the service of their coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman next 
_asked—Were they prepared to adopt the 
principle of selection? He (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) replied—Yes, if the task of 
carrying out that principle were not to 
be committed to men who had over and 
over again declared themselves to be 
unequal to the burden. The third ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was— 
Are you prepared to sacrifice a large sum 
of public money for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing purchase? He answered— 
Yes, if it were not that they had been 
told by those who were responsible that 
all that money would be sacrificed in 
vain. He did not feel justified, after 
having spent four or five months in re- 
commending the nation to abolish pur- 
chase—{ Jronical cheers |—he did not feel 
justified, now that purchase was going 
to be abolished, at a cost of £7,000,000 
or £8,000,000, in letting the occasion 
pass without solemnly warning them 
that, unless the tenure of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief was limited as he 
proposed, every penny of it would be 
spent in vain. He did not think anyone 
who considered the largeness of the sum, 
and the importance of the issues involved, 
would hold that a Member of Parlia- 
ment who had put the opinion of the 
Commander-in-Chief on selection before 
the House had made a gratuitous per- 
sonal attack, or had exceeded his right 
as a taxpayer or his duty as a Member 
of Parliament. 

The Secretary of State for War had 
dwelt very much on the question of 
promotion ; but they must remember 
that the military advisers of the Crown 
had also other duties to perform. Mi- 
litary gentlemen had a very great dis- 
trust of the knowledge which civilians 
had of military matters. He could 
assure those gentlemen they had not 
a deeper sense of their deficiency than 
had civilians themselves, and there was 
no civilian who was more sensible of 
his deficiency than the man who from 
time to time was at the head of the War 
Office. Therefore, the more unable a 
civilian was to initiate a military policy 
the more necessary was it for him to 
have at hand military men who could 
give him the best advice. The right hon. 
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Gentleman the Secretary of State was 
the very last man behind the back of 
his responsible advisers to ask advice 
from other men. Nothing in official 
life created so many heartburnings as 
the adoption of such a course. But let 
the House consider for a moment how 
far the authorities of the Horse Guards 
were competent to give the Secretary for 
War sound and intelligent assistance in 
the solution of the great questions that 
would have to be solved in the course of 
the next two or three years. We should 
have to decide whether we should make 
a separation between the home and fo- 
reign battalions, because, until that was 
done, the Short Enlistment Act would be 
a nullity. We should also have to make 
up our minds whether we should local- 
ize our army by making a complete re- 
division of the country into military dis- 
tricts, and, when we had done that, 
whether we should have a system of 
local supply and local arsenals. He 
would go further, and place the supply 
in the hands of the generals of the dis- 
tricts. Then we should have to go into 
military education, which was almost an 
innovation in this country. On all these 
questions the latest information and the 
best advice would be required. He was 
aware the Government would say—‘ It 
is quite true we require good officers. 
Weare responsible for our subordinates ; 
it is not fair to attack them. If anything 
is wrong, attack us.” His answer was 
—‘‘ It is quite true the Government are 
responsible for naming their executive ; 
but the House of Commons is respon- 
sible, especially after the speech of the 
Secretary of State, for ordaining what 
the tenure of office is to be which those 
officers are to hold.”? Well, then, what 
was the policy of that Department on 
which they had conferred such high 
powers? The Horse Guards — and 
here he dropped any allusion to indi- 
viduals—had invariably opposed every 
improvement in which the country, and 
he believed in which officers who best 
knew their business, had taken an in- 
terest. The Horse Guards had always op- 
posed the abolition of excessive flogging. 
Two years ago flogging had been finally 
abolished, but the Horse Guards thought 
we ought to go on flogging still. The 
other night the Secretary of State 
spoke of ‘“‘ marking,” that is branding, 
but he called it by the more pleasant 
name. The Horse Guards opposed the 
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abolition of that. When a Committee 
recommended to. the Secretary of State, 
with a view to the improvement of the 
position of the soldier, that he should be 
excused from paying for barrack da- 
mages, amounting to about a penny a 
month, the recommendation was not re- 
ceived with favour by the Horse Guards ; 
but when it was proposed to increase the 
sef-respect of the private soldier bymark- 
ing deserters with the letter D, they as- 
sented to that with shameful alacrity. 
As to the question of long and short 
service, it was notorious that the greatest 
obstacles were thrown in the way of 
the carrying out of the long and short ser- 
vice Act by what might be called mili- 
tary men of the old school and the Horse 
Guards generally. Then came a question 
which related to a matter which was ab- 
solutely essential to the well-being of the 
Army—the turning out of incorrigibly 
bad characters; and it was well known 
that with respect to it the colonels could 
hardly get that authority which they all 
frequently wished to exercise. Then, 


with regard to promotion in the ranks. 
While he was not one of those who 
thought that elderly soldiers ought to be 
promoted, he was of opinion that promo- 


tion should be had recourse to in the case 
of young men who showed military ap- 
titude, so that the feeling of hope in the 
lower ranks of the service might be kept 
alive. The Horse Guards seemed to be 
of that opinion also, because he found 
that during the years 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, and 1858, when they were engaged 
in deadly struggles in the Crimea and in 
India, no less than 483 privates were 
promoted from the ranks; but when 

eace returned the door was shut in their 
aces, and during the years 1861, 1862, 
and 1863, the promotions from the ranks 
were respectively three, four, and eight. 
In a Minute issued by Sir William 
Mansfield in India, he said that the dis- 
charge of bad characters from the Army 
raised the condition of the soldier, and 
that he would make the discharge from 
it looked upon as a punishment and the 
remaining in it a privilege. It was well 
known that in time of war commissions 
were almost of no value whatsoever. 
Then officers were not able to leave the 
Army except owing to invalidity or 
death, and the consequence was that at 
the end of the war the value of commis- 
sions fell almost to nothing. In the Cri- 
mean War the value of commissions fell 
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very low indeed, and the consequence 
was that men like Lord Clyde, Lord 
Strathnairn, and others would have abo- 
lished purchase at the moment when we 
mighthave got ridof it for a much smaller 
sum than at present. He recollected 
that at that time persons now in the 
Army would have thought it a good in- 
vestment to get rid of purchase. Warn- 
ing was given the Horse Guards at the 
time; but they refused to take advan- 
tage of the golden opportunity. On the 
contrary, the system had been extending 
ever since, and whatever might now be 
the cost to the nation of abolishing it— 
whether it should prove to be £7,000,000, 
or £8,000,000, or less, or, as some anti- 
cipated, as much as £11,000,000, the 
expense certainly would be some mil- 
lions more than it would have been in 
1856, and Army Reformers might fairly 
say that all that extra cost was attribu- 
table to the Horse Guards. Within the 
last 18 years £300,000,000 had been 
spent on the Army, and the yearly Es- 
timates had gone up from £8,000,000 
to £14,000,000, which were spent under 
the advice and auspices of that Depart- 
ment. Yet those very Gentlemen who 
were always praising the Horse Guards 
in Committee upstairs and at public 
dinners, did not hesitate to tell us that 
we were utterly defenceless, that we were 
a nation of shopkeepers, and that all the 
weakness of the country, in a military 
point of view, was owing to the parsimo- 
nious policy that had been pursued. 
The burden of proof ought, he thought, 
to be thrown on those Gentlemen and 
the Horse Guards, and they ought to be 
called upon to show why they wanted 
more money, seeing that so many mil- 
lions had already been expended to 
render our Army efficient. They were 
told, however, that though the Horse 
Guards up to this time had been re- 
actionary, they had now altered their 
tactics and were going to march with 
the times; that they had swallowed the 
abolition of purchase, and that there- 
fore the new order of things might be 
safely initiated under their auspices. 
He begged to say, however, that what 
the nation wanted was not military ad- 
visers who, when no other course was 
open to them, could “swallow” this or 
that reform, but men who could them- 
selves originate and devise the necessary 
innovations. The Secretary for War 
ought, he thought, scarcely to be called 
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upon to expend so much vital power in 
fanleg when down the throats of men 
who should have initiated them, as had 
been the case with his right hon. Friend 
now at the head of the Department 
during the last few months. The truth 
was, he ought to surround himself with 
men such as those whose services the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had secured, 
whom it would be his duty rather to re- 
gulate and restrain than always to be 
urging on in the path of reform. 

He must add that the pleasure which 
he had derived from the statement of his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War the other evening was somewhat 
spoilt by the aspect of the Estimates. It 
was, no doubt, because his right hon. 
Friend had so much to say that he gave no 
explanation on points which were almost 
of as much interest as the purchase ques- 
tion. He alluded especially to the re- 
_ rn of certain antiquated and 
objectionable items in the Estimates 
which swallowed up a great deal of 
money. The right hon. Gentleman would, 
he hoped, seize the present opportunity 
to inform the House what was meant by 
those items. He had recently made a 
comparison of the cost of the English 
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Army and that of the Army which it 
most resembled-—or did two or three 
years ago—namely, the French. In 
1868 the latter consisted of 400,000 men, 
and it cost something over £15,000,000, 
but a portion of that amount—perhaps 
a great deal—went to keeping up the Re- 


serves. Still, he would argue as if the 
whole £15,000,000 were spent on the 
peace establishment, which would make 
the cost of each man £37 10s. In 1871-2 
our Army numbered 133,000, and the 
cost was £14,697,000. If you deduct 
for the pay, pensions, and equipments 
of the Reserve forces £2,348,000, and 
for the issue of warlike stores to the 
Navy, £263,000; the result is a sum of 
£12,086,000 for the Army, or an average 
of £89 per man. Now, they would be 
told, perhaps, that théirs was a colonial 
Army, which cost a large sum for trans- 
port. But £250,000 is taken for trans- 
port on the Navy Estimates. We are 
told that we have voluntary enlistment, 
while Continental armies are raised by 
conscription. But let them consider what 
difference that made. The private soldier 
received 6d. a day. In any case, how- 
ever the ranks were recruited, the nation 
must feed and clothe its Army, so that 
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the daily 6d. was the whole additional 
charge, and that represented a total of 
£1,035,000. Deducting that sum from 
the Estimates, the cost of the British 
soldier was still £80, or more than twice 
that of the French soldier. What were 
the real causes of the difference? First, 
he would point out that we had 275 
generals of cavalry, and 48 generals of 
artillery and engineers, 323 in all; 
whereas, in one year, only 42 of them 
were employed, and in the present year 
only 30 of them were employed at home. 
Of the whole number, 168 were over 65 
years of age. It was evident that until 
they named exactly their working estab- 
lishment of generals, and promoted onlyon 
it, there would be no end of jobbery. 
He must also say that 148 of those gen- 
tlemen were colonels of regiments, and 
that £162,500 was swallowed up in the 
payment of sinecure honorary Army 
colonelcies. He knew of one officer who, 
between the age of 32 and 52, had re- 
ceived £40,000 of pension in addition to 
his salary. The first condition of a pen- 
sion was that it should not be taken at 
the same time as salary; but there was 
not a single officer, either at the War 
Office or the Horse Guards, who did not 
receive, or hope to be receiving, at some 
stage of his career from £1,000 to 
£2,000 a-year, in addition to a very ade- 
quate salary. The next condition of a 
pension was that it should be given upon 
fixed and impartial rules, and in certain 
proportion to the length of service and 
the amount of salary received. The 
fact, however, was that of two officers of 
equal service and merit, but unequal po- 
sition and interest, one got a colonelcy 
with £1,800, £2,000, or £2,200 a-year, 
and the other languished in retirement 
on 25s. a day. He would pass over the 
half-pay list, because it was a sort of 
antechamber or succedaneum to the pur- 
chase system. It was used, to a great 
extent, to assist the purchase system; 
but it ought to be reduced by every officer 
who was not a temporary invalid. That 
was the proper use of half-pay. Above all, 
you ought not to have able-bodied men 
who were on unattached pay and promo- 
tion. What would our Civil Service Esti- 
mates be if we had a supplementary list 
of Judges, unattached Commissioners in 
Bankruptcy and Lunacy, and Inspectors 
of Schools? The proper rule was that 
no man should receive pay for work that 
he was not doing, or a pension for work 
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that had not been done. An item which 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) was ashamed of 
seeing again in the Estimates was that 
of Army agents, to whom £37,231 had 
been paid this year. What were the 
duties of those agents? In the first 
place, they kept the banking accounts of 
the officers; but if the State paid men 
for being the bankers of officers, it might 
as well pay Messrs. Tod Heatley for 
being the wine merchants of the same 
officers’ messes. Then they were credited 
with managing the purchase system, but 
that was only as bankers managed the 
transfer of balances, or as house agents 
managed the transfer of property; and 
you might as well, when a living was 
sold, pay out of the diocesan fund the 
agent who advertised that living. The 
Army agents handed over to the officers 
their pay after receiving it from the 
Paymaster General ; but if the paymaster 
of a regiment could contrive to pay 800 
or 1,000 men, surely he could pay some 
30 officers besides? According to the 
most eminent of our living public ser- 
vants (Sir William Anderson), it would 
be cheaper to pay that class £40,000 
a year for doing nothing whatever. 
He next came to expenses generally 


allowed to be legitimate and normal, 
but which a household Parliament must 
certainly examine—the exceptional pay- 
ments made to officers of the Brigade of 


Guards. These officers now paid highly 
for their commissions, and, having regard 
to the money thus sunk by them, it 
would be unjust to reduce the salaries of 
existing officers. But in future why should 
a lieutenant colonel of the Guards receive 
26s. 9d. a day and the lieutenant colonel 
of a Line regiment 17s.? Why should 
a major in the Guards receive 6s., a cap- 
tain 4s., and a lieutenant 1s. more than 
officers of the corresponding rank in 
ordinary regiments? ‘The special allow- 
ances to officers in the Guards must also 
be reduced. Then came the greatest 
and most useless expenditure on the 
Household Cavalry. To begin with, the 
officers were much more highly paid; 
but he would not go into that just now. 
Let him, however, contrast the average 
expense of the Household Cavalry and 
the ordinary cavalry. Including the cost 
of clothing and the pay of officers, the 
cost of a private in the former was 
£87 as against £57; while with the pur- 
chase of horses it was £114 as against 
£83 in the cavalry, and £46 in the in- 
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fantry. The proportion of officers was as 
one to 13 men in the Household Brigade 
and in the cavalry of the Line as one to 
16. Why wasthis Brigade wanted? The 
men were quite unsuited for modern war- 
fare ; they were too heavy for escort and 
they were not wanted as police. In the 
French Army, which was so much greater 
than ours, the Emperor’s Cent Gardes 
consisted of only 221 men. In England 
the Royal escort consisted of 1,332 men, 
which was quite 1,000 too many. The 
nation would never believe the House of 
Commons was in earnest about economy 
as long as they paid £80,000 or £90,000 
more than was necessary for the Royal 
escort. Next he came to Chelsea and 
Kilmainham Hospitals, which were of 
the same nature as Greenwich. Acting 
in the belief that old men might live 
far better in homes of their own, at a 
cost of £27 or £36, than pass a dis- 
agreeable and disreputable sort of mo- 
nastic life at a cost of £90, Parliament 
wound up Greenwich Hospital, which 
might be said to be closed by the almost 
unanimous suffrages of the old men 
themselves. A Commission was appointed 
to consider the propriety of applying the 
same principles to Chelsea and -Kil- 
mainham ; but the majority of the mem- 
bers had a stronger feeling in favour of 
retaining the good appointments held by 
brother officers than they had either for 
the welfare of the old men or the cost of 
Chelsea and Kilmainham to the State. 
Next came the largest of these items— 
£1,300,000 for men’s pensions; and as 
bearing on it, Government should de- 
clare whether the short system was to 
be practically worked by the separation 
of the home and foreign battalions, and 
whether they would not say to a man— 
‘‘ We will take you for three years, and 
at the end of that time we will send you 
back to your business and your sweet- 
heart.”’ Till this is done—till you cease 
to reserve the right of keeping a man 
for six years, and sending him to Aden 
or Jubbulpore—you will never give a fair 
chance to short service, or diminish your 
pension fund. Another point was the ex- 
ense of the Horse Guards. In 1794 
Ford Amherst, who must have been a 
very economical administrator, left the 
expenses of the Horse Guards at £894. 
He got a War Office clerk, and paid him 
10s. a day extra for his services as secre- 
The Duke of York appointed an 

Army colonel as secretary, and the ex- 
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sme increased ; for, according to the 
port of a Commission of Inquiry, they 
amounted in 1809 to £7,638. The ex- 
penses of the Horse Guards were now 
£49,311, of which sum £23,843 went 
to military men, in addition to their 
pay and their other emoluments. At 
the Admiralty the Senior Naval Lord 
had £1,500 a-year in addition to half- 
pay; the Junior Lord £1,000; and the 
Captain for the reserve business, £365 ; 
with a Private Secretary at £365—that 
was to say, that the Navy was well 
worked in that department of the busi- 
ness for £3,230, as opposed to £23,843. 
He spoke under correction; but if the 
pay of the present Military Secretary at 
the Horse Guards had not been lately 
docked, this officer alone received, in- 
cluding his honorary colonelcy, over 
£3,000 a-year. His successor would get 
£2,500 per annum, which was a very 
good salary for an amanuensis and a 
mouthpiece. The corresponding office 
at the Admiralty was filled by a captain 
on half-pay, who received £1 a-day 
in addition to his half-pay. He (Mr. 
Trevelyan) would be the first to own 
that the country was not in a condition 
for the Secretary at War beginning a 
great system of military re-organization 
two years ago. The Government had re- 
duced the number of men by 20,000, and 
did so with the full approbation of the 
country; but it was to be regretted thatthe 
Government did not feel itself warranted 
at the same time to put an end to the rich 
sinecures of which he now complained. 
Every soldier under the administration 
at the War Office of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) cost £59; and every 
soldier at the present time cost exactly 
the same or a fraction more. There 
could be no doubt that the country was 
ripe for re-organization, as also for an 
immense and sweeping reduction in the 
expenditure. The practice hitherto had 
been to heap new expenditure on old; 
but in a place of business it was the 
custom to provide for new claims by the 
extinction of old, and, as had been well 
said by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
at Warrington, in 1868— 

“‘ Who supposes that expenditure of £70,000,000 
a-year goes down every year to the same purpose ? 
You cannot stereotype the wants of a great Em- 
pire. New wants are always coming forward; but 
where there are new wants, and where provision 
has to be made for new wants, that provision 
ought to be counterbalanced by new economies.” 
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The First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Secretary for War would have an oppor- 
tunity at this early period of the Session 
to see where these new economies could 
be best made and what old abuses should 
be sacrificed. He was confident that 
the whole of these items, which had 
been so long subjected to hostile criti- 
cism, would disappear from the Esti- 
mates when the last vested interests had 
died out; and their disappearance would 
not only tend much to disarm opposition 
in that House, but also confer the great- 
est benefit on the country. There was 
at present a growing feeling that a vigor- 
ous re-organization, if accompanied by 
internal economy, would place the na- 
tional defences on a good footing without 
adding a penny to the present Estimates. 
If the present Estimates were persisted 
in, it would be a cruel check to the in- 
terest the country was taking in its 
Army when they found that increased 
efficiency meant only increased expen- 
diture on all the old items. The coun- 
try had been imploring in certain dumb 
ways, but very earnestly, for a na- 
tional Army, and it was cruel to answer 
it by giving another £3,000,000 to the 
Horse Guards, and by strengthening 
the hands of its officials by publicly 
endorsing their permanent tenure of of- 
fice. Men judged the unseen by the 
seen, and when these objectionable items 
appeared every year it was thought 
tolerably certain that a reactionary mili- 
tary influence had power in matters 
removed from the world’s notice. If the 
form of these Estimates was final, their 
passage through Committee would be 
one long protest. He and others would 
fight the Army agencies; they would 
fight the honorary colonelcies; they 
would fight every job and every sinecure 
from the first page of the Estimates to 
the last. But if the Government acted 
as their antecedents would lead men to 
expect, and their supporters had a right 
to ask, then—speaking not in name of 
any, but expressing the sense of many 
who sat around him, he would venture 
to say that, whatever abuse Ministers 
assailed, whatever expenditure they asked 
for not for the purpose of temporarily 
increasing, but of permanently consoli- 
dating the national forces, they would 
be met, from that part of the House, in 
a spirit of well-grounded confidence and 
gratified loyalty. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 
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Mr. ANDERSON, in seconding the 
Motion, desired to compliment the hon. 
Member on his exhaustive speech; and 
to join with him in thanking the Govern- 
ment for the bold step they had taken in 
abolishing the purchase system. But 
while he thought that did entitle them 
to some consideration for shortcomings 
in other respects, it did not atone for the 
conspicuous absence for three years past 
in their Estimates of any propositions 
dealing with abuses in high places. The 
Government had exhibited great tender- 
ness and timidity there, though it was 
notorious that it was in the highest ranks 
that the expenditure was most lavish. 
The Government might think little of 
this omission, but thetax-payers—especi- 
ally those of the large constituencies— 
did not think lightly of it; the public 
would be inquiring why the Government 
had not dealt with the redundant list of 
general officers, with the large half-pay 
list, and with the sinecure colonelcies. 
The other evening the Secretary for War 
passed a high .eulogium on the disin- 
terestedness of officers: he was so im- 
pressed by the greatness of the subject 
that he could only express his senti- 
ments by having recourse to poetry ; but 
the quotation he made, though somewhat 
high-flown, was so pertinent to the sub- 
ject of sinecure colonelcies and other 
highly paid offices that he desired per- 
mission to repeat it— 

“They are not covetous for gold... . 

Such outward things dwell not in their desires ; 

But if it be a sin to covet honour 

They are the most offending souls alive.” 
Had this passage not been used by the 
Secretary for War, whom he could not 
suspect of irony, he should have thought 
it was not free from a touch of sarcasm ; 
but, as it was, he was left to wonder 
why the Secretary for War had omitted 
to put some of the honorary colonels 
and other highly paid officers under his 
control to the test. The question at 
issue was what should be substituted 
for purchase. The evils of promotion 
by seniority had been largely dwelt 
upon by the Secretary for War before 
announcing his preference for promotion 
by selection. Was it not almost certain 
that, under the system proposed by the 
Secretary of State—selection in the hands 
of the Horse Guards’ Staff, in a very 
short time merit and private interest 
would become convertible terms, and 
that they would very soon have very 
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great developments of merit in quarters 
where hitherto it had been quite unex- 
pected? Why, selection by merit, as it 
was called, had been the basis of those 
very sinecure colonelcies of which his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) had spoken. 
It was under selection by merit that the 
present Commander-in-Chief was ap- 
pointed in 1856 at £4,500 a-year; and, 
as if that honour and gold were not 
enough, in 1861 the Commander-in- 
Chief became colonel of the Guards, 
for which he received an additional 
£2,200 a-year. Again, the present 
Military Secretary was appointed either 
in 1859 or 1860 at somewhere about 
£2,200 a-year; and, as if that honour 
and gold were not enough, in 1863 he be- 
came colonel of the 81st Regiment with 
an additional £1,000 a-year. These were 
the things which selection by merit had 
given them under the present Horse 
Guards. He might be told that these 
sinecure colonelcies were intended as 
rewards for long and distinguished ser- 
vice. Well, they found that the Prince 
of Wales, for long and distinguished 
service no doubt, became colonel of the 
10th Hussars, receiving for that £1,350 
a-year, being both honour and gold. 
He believed that officers of the Army 
were not much afraid of the aboli- 
tion of purchase, but were much afraid 
of what would happen to them under 
selection by merit in the hands of the 
Commander - in- Chief at the Horse 
Guards, and still more in the hands of 
the Military Secretary. He could not 
ignore the circumstance that the present 
Commander-in-Chief was a Royal Duke, 
and that many hon. Members might 
consider it very profane indeed to criticize 
the acts of so great a personage; but 
he (Mr. Anderson) referred to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief not asa Royal Duke, but 
asa public officer, and considered his rank 
should neither exempt him from criti- 
cism, nor on the other hand cause that cri- 
ticism to be unfair. But there were other 
objections tothe Staffof the Horse Guards 
quite irrespective of the present personnel. 
The present Staff had never worked 
well. There had always been a jealousy 
and a jarring amounting to a contest 
between the Crown and Parliament for 
the control of the Army. That contest 
culminated in the Order of November, 
1861, “given at our Royal Court of 
Balmoral,” in which the Crown at- 
tempted to wrest from the Secretary of 
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State for War a large part of his powers. 
Very fortunately that Order was disre- 
garded ; but, nevertheless, they had had 
a sort of dual government in the Army 
ever since. And although the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) had told them 
that there was an end of that dual go- 
vernment, and that he was himself the 
real head of the Army, circumstances 
cropped up every now and then which 
showed that, even if dual government 
was at an end, a great deal of the old 
jealousy still existed. It was evident 
that the Army did not acknowledge the 
right hon. Gentleman as its real head, 
and that the Horse Guards did not 
attempt to put down that insubordina- 
tion. A glaring instance of that oc- 
curred the other day, when a distin- 
guished officer made a speech, at Man- 
chester, denouncing the reductions in the 
Army that had been decided upon by 
his chief. If that gallant officer had 
acknowledged the Secretary of State as 
his chief he would no more have made 
that speech than he would have allowed 
any of his own men to stand up at a 
public meeting and denounce his acts ; 
and if the Horse Guards had looked 
upon that speech with such disapproval 
as it ought to have done it would have 
called that officer to account. The 
simple remedy for the evil was to dis- 
continue the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, and to have the duties performed 
by Military Under Secretaries of State 
for War, or Military Lords, as they 
might please to call them—thus assimi- 
lating the discharge of the duties of the 
Horse Guards to those discharged by the 
Admiralty. It was long since they abo- 
lished the office of Lord High Admiral, 
and he saw no necessity for perpetuating 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. He 
would recommend hon. Gentlemen to 
turn to the Estimates and compare the 
Votes for the Horse Guards with those 
for the Admiralty. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty had £4,500 a year, the 
First Naval Lord £1,500, and the 
Secretary £2,000, as compared with 
£5,000 paid to the Secretary for War, and 
£4,500 paid to the Military First Lord. 
But what was the reason for the great 
difference of scale in the remuneration 
of the two services? The Navy was 
their senior — their old, cherished, 
national service — yet the Army was 
in every way petted and pampered in 
the highly-paid offices. Whatever the 
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reason for it was, it could not be that 
the system of command in the Army 
was better than in the Navy, because in 
the Navy if the Senior Naval Lord 
happened to be ill or absent matters 
went on quite smoothly, whereas in 
the Army, as they found from Lord 
Northbook’s Report, there was no ar- 
rangement whatever by which the duties 
of the Commander-in-Chief could be per- 
formed if he were ill or absent. The 
Military Secretary up to last year re- 
ceived about £2,230 per annum, and the 
sum was reduced last year to £1,500. 
At the same time, the salary of the 
Commander-in-Chief was reduced from 
£4,440 to £4,000. But those small re- 
ductions were actually to be replaced 
on the Estimates for this year; the pay 
of the Commander-in-Chief was again 
raised, and that of the Military Secretary 
went up again to £2,000 a year. The 
best course that could be adopted was to 
discontinue both those offices. The Go- 
vernment had been contented to apply 
the five years’ rule to the Military Secre- 
tary, whom they agreed to make a 
Jonah, in order that by throwing him 
overboard they might preserve the larger 
abuse. But military reformers asked 
for more than this. They demanded 
that the whole military system should 
be put upon a sounder basis; that the 
responsibility should be better defined ; 
that the Horse Guards should be more 
efficiently administered ; that the Secre- 
tary for War should have more complete 
control over military affairs; and that 
the other offices should be held by Mili- 
tary Lords or by Military Secretaries. 
He had great pleasure in seconding the 
Resolution. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no scheme 
for Military reorganization can be regarded as 
complete which does not alter the tenure of the 
Command in Chief in such a manner as to enable 
the Sceretary of State for War to avail himself 
freely of the best administrative talent and the 
most recent military experience from time to time 
existing in the British Army.”—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Captain VIVIAN said, he had lis- 
tened with great pleasure to the speech 
of the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), although he 
differed in opinion from him on much 
that he had said to the House; and all 
who had heard him to-night must ad- 
mit that he had treated a subject of 
great delicacy and difficulty with ad- 
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mirable tact and ability. He must, 
however, confess that he was much dis- 
appointed to find that the hon. Member 
had thought it necessary to proceed with 
his Motion. He had hoped that after 
the speech which his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War made on 
Thursday night, his hon. Friend would 
have withdrawn his Notice. He was 
glad to hear his hon. Friend say to- 
night that he had entirely abandoned 
the view he had hitherto entertained, 
that there was a duality of government 
in military affairs. He (Captain Vivian) 
contended that there was no longer any 
dual government between the War 
Office and the Horse Guards. In refer- 
ring to this point, his hon. Friend said 
he complained not of what the right 
hon. Gentleman had not done, but of 
what he had done. Before leaving this 
part of the subject he wished to correct 
an error into which his hon. Friend had 
fallen with respect to the steps that the 
Secretary for War had taken. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell), 
when he came into Office, found that the 
power of the Secretary of State was 
limited to a certain extent by a Memo- 
randum which had been drawn up in 
the time of Sir George Lewis, and which 
had been signed by Her Majesty. By 
that Memorandum certain restrictions 
upon the power of the Secretary of State 
were imposed ; the substance of which 
was that the Secretary of State was not to 
interfere with the military control or 
with the patronage of the Army. When 
the right hon. Gentleman came into 
Office he appointed a Committee to in- 
quire into the administration of the War 
Department and the Horse Guards—and 
he should be doing an injustice to the 
Commander-in-Chief if he did not say 
that in that inquiry every facility had 
been given by His Royal Highness to 
Lord Northbrook, who presided over 
the Committee. Her Majesty then issued 
an Order in Council which defined the 
duties of the Commander-in-Chief as 
well as those of two new officers—the 
Surveyor General and the Financial Se- 
cretary for War. In addition to that, 
his right hon. Friend put a stop to all 
correspondence by letter between the 
Departments, and established a central 
registry for both Departments, to the 
effect that all correspondence should be 
carried on by Minute between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Commander-in- 
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Chief. That change had effected a great 
economy both of time and labour. There 
was but one more step wanting to com- 
plete the union of the two Departments 
which had not yet been taken, and that 
was that both Departments should be 
under the same roof; and that was owing 
to the fact that there was not sufficient 
room in the War Office for the accom- 
modation of the whole Office of the Horse 
Guards. By reason of the reductions 
that had been effected in the War De- 
partment, sufficient room had been now 
found, and both Offices would soon be 
under the same roof; so that everything 
that was needed to put an end to the dual 
government had now been done. But 
why, under these circumstances, did the 
hon. Member (Mr. Trevelyan) press his 
Motion? It was because he desired 
that the high officers should be sub- 
jected to the ordinary Staff regulation of 
five years’ appointments. He (Captain 
Vivian) would, therefore, proceed to 
state some of the objections that had 
occurred to him against subjecting offi- 
cers holding such high and important 
posts in the Army to the five years’ 
tenure. In the first place, let them see 
how that rule would apply in the case 
of a most eminent individual holding 
such an appointment. They all knew 
how jealously and suspiciously both the 
House and the country regarded re- 
newals of these appointments. But the 
Secretary for War and other Ministers 
had greater opportunities of judging of 
the fitness of an individual for a par- 
ticular post than the public had; and, 
therefore, in the case of a man emi- 
nently fitted to discharge the duties of 
the post, they might possibly desire to 
retain him ; but under the five years’ 
rule they would be afraid to renew the 
appointment, lest the country should 
regard such re-appintment as a job. 
Then, how would the rule apply in the 
case of a man not quite so capable? 
Suppose there was a Oommander-in- 
Chief who had done his duty without 
complaint, but there was another officer 
still better qualified; the Government 
would be afraid to dismiss the former 
before the expiration of his term, lest 
it should be said they were casting a 
slur upon his character. How did his 
right hon. Friend propose to meet that 
difficulty? He proposed that the con- 
tinuance in office of the Commander-in- 
Chief and hisremoval should depend upon 
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considerations of public policy. . The 
hon. Member thought it was proposed to 
continue the Commander-in-Chief in per- 
petuity; but, so far from that being the 
case, no Minister would dare to retain a 
person in so high a post if he were unfit to 
holdtheplace. Thehon. Member said that 
if this proposal were adopted effete men 
would be retained in office, and by way 
of an illustration—which was much to 
be regretted—he had referred to the case 
of the Duke of Wellington. On this 
subject all he (Captain Vivian) would 
say was that the Duke of Wellington’s 
career and character lived in the remem- 
brance of a grateful country, and would 
continue to do so as long as England 
existed as a nation. The hon. Member 
had referred to the case of foreign 
countries. He himself (Captain Vivian) 
would refer to the case of Prussia. Had 
the question of age arisen in that country, 
such a man as Moltke might have been 
removed because he was upwards of 70. 
Again, in the case of Austria, Radetzky, 
when he fought his last campaign, was 
nearer 80 than 70. The question of age 
was not the consideration ; what a Minis- 
ter was bound to consider was, who was 
the most fit and efficient man for the 
office. Whoever he might be, as long 
as he performed his duty well, the longer 
he held his appointment, whether for 
five, ten, or twenty years, so much the 
better for the country which had the ad- 
vantage of his services. If a Minister 
retained a man in office after he had 
ceased to be efficient, he would deserve 
to be impeached. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Trevelyan) did not charge the pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief with being in- 
efficient, but simply desired that the 
duration of his appointment should be 
limited to five years. Now he (Captain 
Vivian) took issue with his hon. Friend 
upon that point. The hon. Gentleman 
had referred to the question of selection, 
and stated that hereafter the duty of se- 
lection would be left to the Commander- 
in-Chief, who had stated that it would be 
impossible for him to exercise that duty. 
No one who had considered the question 
of selection in the Army could fail to ad- 
mit that it was beset with the greatest 
possible difficulty. It was not at all 
surprising that everyone should say—‘“‘I 
cannot possibly see how you purpose to 
select your officers.” But he would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) 
that though the Commander-in-Chief 
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gave the evidence which had been quoted, 
he also said in the House of Lords that 
if the Government decided upon adopt- 
ing a principle of selection for the future, 
he should do his best to carry it out well 
and conscientiously. When the language 
of the Commander-in-Chief before the 
Committee was quoted, his speech in the 
House of Lords ought not to be forgotten. 
It was no part of his (Captain Vivian’s) 
duty, nor would it become him, to say 
anything in regard to the merits of the 
present Commander-in-Chief; but he 
might say that having been selected on 
several occasions, in the course of the 
many years he had had a seat in the 
House, to serve on Committees of In- 
quiry into military questions—some of 
them very complicated and difficult ones 
—he had heard the Duke of Cambridge 
examined and cross-examined, but on no 
single occasion had he found His Royal 
Highness ignorant on any question put 
before him. He had come to the con- 
clusion that so far as knowledge of the 
intricate details of our military adminis- 
tration was concerned, no man in Eng- 
land knew more than our present Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and he very much 
doubted whether there was any man 
who knew as much. He was not going 
to follow his hon. Friend through all the 
details of the Estimates; but he wished 
to refer to an error that he had made in 
instituting a comparison between the 
French and the English Estimates. Such 
a comparison was impossible, because a 
great many things—shakos, tunics, guns 
and barrack furniture— were entirely 
excluded from the French, but included 
in the English Estimates. Therefore, 
when his hon. Friend said the annual 
cost of a French soldier was £37 as com- 
pared with £80 for an English soldier, 
he was incorrect in both cases. A cal- 
culation had recently been made by 
the Government as to what the English 
soldier did really cost in pay, clothing, 
and beer money, and this showed that 
as nearly as possible each man cost £34 
a year. Perhaps he might be permitted 
to say a word on the subject of agents, 
as his hon. Friend had referred to it, 
because it was to some extent his (Captain 
Vivian’s) fault that the question was 
not nearer settlement. It was nearly a 
year ago since he was asked to report on 
the subject to the Chief Secretary for 
War in conjunction with the Accountant- 
General; and, though the Report was 
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now complete, it had not, from pressure 
of business, been presented. He must, 
however, say that his hon. Friend did 
the agents but scant justice in his very 
terse explanation of what they did for the 
Army. While he admitted that it would 
be possible to pay the officers through 
other means, he must say, as the result 
of experience, that it was impossible to 
exaggerate the advantages which Eng- 
lish officers derived from the services of 
agents. As far as the mere handing 
over of pay was concerned, that could 
easily be accomplished without the in- 
tervention of agents; but it must be re- 
membered that agents transacted every 
conceivable kind of business for the 
officers employing them, and if agencies 
were abolished to-morrow the extra ex- 
pense thrown upon officers would be so 
great that the nation would inevitably 
have to increase their pay. As his hon. 
Friend was not accurately informed in 
regard to the cases of Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham Hospitals, and had been very 
facetious in comparing them with Green- 
wich Hospital, he would briefly state the 
facts to the House. Greenwich Hospital 
was capable of holding 1,500 or 1,800 
men, the total number of naval pensioners 
being about 14,000, and, as a conse- 
quence, there were in the Hospital a large 
number of young men who infinitely 
preferred going to their homes with an 
increased pension to remaining in the 
Hospital. The Government was able to 
meet the views of these men, because 
Greenwich Hospital was the richest en- 
dowed charity in England, and had large 
funds to fall back upon in order to give 
increased pensions. But the case of the 
other hospitals mentioned was entirely 
different. Both Hospitals were very 
small; Chelsea would accommodate 500 
or thereabouts, and Kilmainham about 
130; while the whole number of Army 
pensioners was over 60,000, and the men 
admitted to the two Hospitals were the 
oldest and most feeble—not to be com- 
pared for a moment with the occupants 
of Greenwich. He had visited the Hos- 
pitals of Chelsea and Kilmainham, and 
found that while in the former there 
were a few men who would have pre- 
ferred to go out with an increased pen- 
sion, the occupants of Kilmainham were 
unanimous in saying that no amount of 
added pension could compensate them 
for the comforts they found in the Hos- 
pital. Let his hon. Friend consider 
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what this question of increasing pen- 
sions would involve. If an additional 
6d. per day were given to men as a pre- 
mium to induce them to leave the Hos- 
pitals, the men receiving the same rate 
of pension who had not been in the 
Hospital would demand a similar amount 
as a reward for remaining out of it. 
He was glad to find that his hon. Friend 
approved the mode in which the Go- 
vernment proposed that the House should 
assent to the abolition of purchase. 
There could be no doubt there were but 
two ways of dealing with it. It was 
quite true that three years ago he sub- 
mitted a scheme which was a modifica- 
tion of that now proposed by his right 
hon. Friend, and he believed that by the 
adoption of that plan at that time the 
question would have been settled; but 
he must frankly admit that when the 
purchase system again came under the 
consideration of the Government he saw 
no middle course between leaving it alone 
and abolishing it altogether. The plan 
of the Government was based upon the 
principle of doing ample justice to the 
officers, and he believed it would meet 
with the general approval of Parliament. 
His hon. Friend had been kind enough 
to express approval of the military re- 
forms proposed by his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War, and, 
reminding him that Rome was not built 
in one day, he would ask his hon. Friend 
not to press his Motion to a Division. 
His hon. Friend had mentioned that 
there were circumstances with regard to 
the rewards to colonels in the Army 
which would have to be carefully weighed 
when the House came to consider the 
systems of promotion and retirement. In 
reference to this question, he could only 
say that it would be met and carefully 
grappled with by his right hon. Friend 
when the proper time arrived. In con- 
clusion he would remark on the general 
subject-matter under discussion that he 
hoped his hon. Friend would be content 
with the success he had met with, and, 
taking hope for the future in what had 
occurred in the past, refrain from press- 
ing his Motion to a Division. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) in his speech 
that evening had boxed the whole compass 
of military grievances. He had dealt 
with 17 or 18 subjects, including the 
Duke of Cambridge, purchase, selection, 
flogging, promotion from the ranks, bad 
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characters, the Estimates, the Militia, 
the War Office, the defenceless state of 
the country, Army agents, Chelsea and 
Kilmainham Hospitals, men’s pensions, 
the Horse Guards’ Office, the Horse 
Guards’ Secretary, and the rewards to 
colonels and retired generals. It would, 
perhaps, have been better if the hon. 
Gentleman had treated the House to only 
one or two of the items of that enormous 
list, because it would be impossible in 
one, or even in a dozen evenings, to do 
proper justice to them all. The hon. 
Member spoke at very great length in 
reference to the Duke of Cambridge. 
It was not his (Lord Eustace Cecil’s) 
province to say anything in defence of 
His Royal Highness; but he must ob- 
serve that the hon. Gentleman only ex- 
pressed his own opinions and those of 
hon. Members sitting near him, and 
said no single word about the general 
feeling of the Army in reference to the 
Commander-in-Chief; but if the officers 
of the Army were polled, they would 
say, by an immense majority, that the 
Duke of Cambridge was the best man 
that could be found for the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. Until a more 
efficient man was discovered, looking to 
the duties of promotion by selection—an 
office which, as Lord Grey stated, re- 
quired superhuman powers—he thought 
the hon. Gentleman had better cease to 
say anything about the merits or de- 
merits of the present holder of the office 
of Commander-in-Chief. But the hon. 
Gentleman did not content himself with 
speaking of the Duke of Cambridge; 
he spoke of the difficulty, as stated by 
the Duke before a Commission, of se- 
lecting officers. Now, he (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) knew that on one or two occasions 
His Royal Highness had declined to se- 
lect particular men, and had refused to 
appoint them. An officer in his own 
regiment—he would not mention his 
name, which had since appeared in the 
public papers—was reported by his ge- 
neral as not being fit to command his 
battalion ; the Duke of Cambridge en- 
tirely endorsed that report, and the re- 
sult was the officer was told he must 
retire on half-pay; and immediately he 
brought an action against the general 
who so reported him. That was one of 
the many difficulties they would have to 
deal with when they came to consider 
the difficulty of selection on the reports 
of officers. The hon. Gentleman went 
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on to speak about the Prussian Army, 
where selection was said to be the rule. 
Now, he (Lord Eustace Cecil) understood 
that in the Prussian Army seniority was 
the rule. There were very few cases of 
selection indeed; and in one or two 
branches of the Prussian Army no se- 
lection whatever was allowed. One of 
the schemes of the Government—should 
promotion by selection be agreed to— 
was that there should be competitive 
examinations. In the Prussian Army 
competition was almost unknown ; offi- 
cers were admitted on nomination by 
the Executive, and on approval of the 
officers of the regiment which they 
wished to join. With reference to the 
Army agents, the hon. Gentleman must 
be aware that in 1851 a Committee of 
that House had reported against their 
abolition. There could be no doubt 
that they were of great use. Bills were 
drawn very frequently at sight, and it 
would be impracticable for the Secretary 
at War to meet them; but the Army 
agents paid them over the counter. 
There would be no material saving by 
their abolition ; indeed, the abolition of 
Army agents would be attended with an 
increase of expense to the amount of at 
least £9,000 a year. The hon. Member 
had made a remark about the great num- 
ber of officers in the British Army in 
proportion to the number of men. Now, 
he had taken some trouble to compare 
the number of officers in the English 
Army and in the Prusssian Army with 
the number of men they command, and 
he found that in the Prussian Army 
there was one officer to 28 men, while 
in the English Army, according to the 
Estimates of this year, there was one 
officer to 22°1 men. In the Italian Army 
the proportion of officers was one officer 
to 16 men; and in the United States 
Army, which was supposed to be very 
economically managed, and always ready 
for service at the shortest notice, there 
was one officer to 15 men. These were 
facts, and if the hon. Member wished to 
have his authority for them, he would 
refer him to the Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1871. The hon. Member had spoken 
with perfect reason of the large number 
of officers—one officer to something like 
16 men—in the Life Guards, and in the 
cavalry generally, where it was one 
officer to 20 men. But when they took 
the whole service generally, and divided 
the whole number of men by the number 
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of officers, he held that the English 
Army stood remarkably well as com- 
pared with continental armies. The 
hon. Gentleman went on to speak of re- 
tired generals and sinecure colonels ; but 
he (Lord Eustace Cecil) thought he might 
have spared himself the trouble of run- 
ning down veteran officers who, having 
served their country at the expense both 
of purse and health, received a retiring 
pension of something like the magnifi- 
cent sum of £400 a year. He could not 
agree with the hon. Member in calling 
colonels in command of regiments pen- 
sioners. Such appointments were not 
pensions, but rewards—and very small 
rewards compared with those offered by 
the Church, diplomacy, and law, after 
30 or 40 years’ service. It was not for 
him to go into details about the Horse 
Guards’ Secretary, and other matters. 
Something, no doubt, might be done. 
There might be a better system of pen- 
sions and retirement; there might also 
be a certain amount of retrenchment in 
other items of the Estimates; but, on 
the whole, when they compared the dif- 
ference of wages and prices of articles of 
all sorts in this country with those 
abroad, he did not think our Estimates 


compared unfavourably with those of 


other countries. At the same time, he 
thought it quite possible there might be 
fair ground of complaint arising from 
the extra £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 now 
added to the Estimates, and the com- 
paratively small return we had for them. 
He would not now go into the very in- 
tricate questions of purchase and pro- 
motion, which would require immense 
consideration before a proper determi- 
nation could be arrived at. He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
Motion. 

Viscount BURY said, he was anxious 
not to give a silent vote on this occasion, 
because, although he would yield to no 
one in his claims to be considered an 
Army reformer, he could not flatter him- 
self that he belonged to the number of 
those whom the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
classed under his plural “we.” The 
question was, whether they should vote 
for the Resolution which had been 
placed on the Paper. That Resolution 
appeared to resolve itself into two parts, 
which were totally incompatible with 
each other. One was a Resolution— 


which the hon. Member had a perfect 
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right to bring forward if he chose, and 
to which he had devoted the greater 
part of his speech—that it was desirable 
to alter the tenure of the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief—a proposition to which 
he (Viscount Bury) hoped the House 
would give a distinct negative. The 
next appeared to be a Resolution of a 
totally abstract nature, affirming that 
certain circumstances he detailed called 
for the immediate removal of obsolete 
and antiquated sources of military ex- 
penditure. He (Viscount Bury) quite 
agreed that if any such could be shown 
to exist they ought to be removed, and 
he was quite ready to vote for their re- 
moval. He thought it was hardly deal- 
ing fairly by the House to tack to such 
an important Motion as one dealing with 
the tenure of the office of Commander- 
in-Chief an abstract declaration with 
respect to another matter. It would be 
scarcely possible, if they devoted not 
only the present evening, but three or 
four succeeding evenings to the dis- 
cussion, to deal with all’ the various 
topics touched on and mixed up together 
in a most extraordinary way by the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs. The 
hon. Member had evidently some grudge 
—he would not say a personal grudge— 
but a grudge against the office of the 
Commander-in-Chief in respect to the 
mode of conducting the business, and 
he mixed up together the system of pro- 
motion from the ranks, the removal of 
bad characters from the Army, the enor- 
mous military expenditure, and a variety 
of other subjects, and making the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of all persons, respon- 
sible for everything, he called upon the 
House to vote for an alteration of the 
tenure of the Commander-in -Chief’s - 
office. The hon. Member’s speech put 
him in mind of the lines— 
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“ Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ? 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ?” 


In like manner the hon. Member put the 
question, who was responsible for the 
various matters he had adverted to? and 
replied that it was the Commander-in- 
Chief, and, therefore, he said, the office 
should be abolished. One reason given 
for the proposed abolition was because, 
as the hon. Gentleman stated, His Royal 
Highness had expressed himself adverse 
to the principle of selection in respect to 
promotion—a principle which must be re- 
sorted to on the abolition of the purchase 
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system, and must be conducted by the 
officer commanding the Army for the 
time being. He was not going to pre- 
judge the plan on which they would 
shortly have to decide; but the hon. 
Gentleman was so enamoured of his own 
scheme that he had prejudged the ques- 
tion, having quite taken it for granted 
that the alteration would take place, that 
selection would follow, and that His 
Royal Highness must be removed. He 
argued in a vicious circle. Undoubtedly 
the proposals for Army organization pro- 
ceeded from one of the most powerful 
Ministries which had existed of late 
years, and though they probably would 
be carried substantially, yet no one knew 
what form they would assume before the 
Bill passed through the mill of a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. No doubt, 
many hon. Members would support the 
proposalsof the hon. Member; but no one 
could say how far either the original pro- 
posals of the Government or those of the 
hon. Member might be modified by sub- 
sequent experience and debate. There- 
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fore, when the hon. Member stated that 
the principle of selection could not, in 
the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, 
be carried out in its entirety, it was 


quite obvious that the hon. Member 
thought that the Commander-in-Chief 
was unwilling to carry out many of the 
details proposed by the Secretary of 
State. That was not fair to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In the course of his 
remarks, the hon. Member said that he 
thought the office held by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ought to be held for 
five years only, and he went through a list 
of the officers who had held the post in 
order to prove that, under the present 
system, only Royal Dukes or “ officers 
of classical reputation” could be ap- 
pointed. He (Viscount Bury) had been 
somewhat puzzled to conceive what was 
meant by the phrase, ‘officers of clas- 
sical reputation’’—more especially as the 
hon. Gentleman immediately afterwards 
said that if his system were adopted they 
would have the selection for the office 
the ablest officers of the Army. If that 
were so they would be officers of ‘‘clas- 
sical reputation.” He (Viscount Bury) 
failed to discover what distinction the 
hon. Gentleman could draw between his 
description of two of the ablest men in 
the Army—Lord Hardinge, whom he 
did praise, and the Duke of Wellington, 
whom he did not praise. 


Viscount Bury 
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Member likewise observed that the Duke 
of Wellington retained the office until 
he became so rooted and grounded in 
his prejudices as to refuse to move for- 
ward. In illustration of that statement 
—and he thought a very unhappy 
illustration—the hon. Member gave as 
an instance a dispute between Lord 
Grey and the Duke of Wellington, re- 
specting the abolition of corporal punish- . 
ment, the result of which was in favour 
of the Secretary of State and not of the 
Duke of Wellington ; so that the illus- 
tration proved that, instead of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief overriding the Secre- 
tary of State, the Commander-in-Chief 
showed himself subordinate to the Secre- 
tary of State. Was it not the case, too, 
that His Royal Highness the present 
Commander-in-Chief considered himself 
subordinate to the Secretary of State? | 
His Royal Highness had taken every 
public opportunity to declare that he was 
directly subordinate to the Secretary of 
War. It could not, then, be on the ground 
of want of subordination that certain 
Army reformers wished to get rid of the 
present holder of the office of Commander- 
in-Chief. Was his removal desired on 
account of any alleged incapacity ? Why, 
it was well known—as had been stated 
that evening by the Financial Secretary 
for War (Captain Vivian)— that the 
Commander-in-Chief, on every occasion 
when he had given his evidence before a 
Committee or a military Commission, or 
made a public speech on military mat- 
ters, had shown himself most minutely 
acquainted with all the details of Army 
organization, and proved that he knew 
more about them than any other officer 
inthe Army. But it was said that His 
Royal Highness was unwilling to march 
with the times, and that he was as much 
rooted and grounded in prejudices as the 
late Duke of Wellington. Why, only a 
short timeago, when His Royal Highness 
was addressing a public meeting, he ex- 
pressed his astonishment that he should 
have been so freely designated as a per- 
son desirous of remaining in the old, 
antiquated grooves, and disinclined to 
go forward with the times, and His Royal 
Highness declared that he rather wished 
to head military officers in the path of 
— than to drag them back. In- 
eed, during the time His Royal High- 
ness had held his present office, everyone 
must have seen that he had always acted 
up to that profession. The difficulty of 
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regulating promotion by selection, if 
purchase should be abolished, whether 
the system were carried out by His Royal 
Highness or any other officer, must be 
great, and he did not believe that any 
officer would be able to stand for six 
months the odium which he would incur 
by conducting the system of selection. 
Indeed, he believed the system to be a 
vicious one, for this reason—that the 
Commander-in-Chief could not possibly 
select in every case from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and, therefore, the man 
most likely to get on under that system 
would be the man who had the best 
means for making his claims known. 
The House was told that that would be 
regulated by public opinion—that was 
to say, any officer who felt himself ag- 
grieved or passed over would find no 
difficulty in getting his case brought 
before the House. Therefore, there 
would be aperpetual state of antagonism, 
more or less distinctly declared, between 
unofficial opinion in that House and 
officers at the head of the Army. That 
he regarded as one of the greatest diffi- 
culties with which they would have to 
deal when the principle of selection came 
into play. The hon. Member said in 
effect that an officer, remaining for years 
at the head of affairs of the Army, and 
being practically irremovable, acquired 
such an intimate knowledge of the de- 
tails of the Army and of Army organi- 
zation, that the Secretary of State could 
not cope with him. Now, if that argu- 
ment meant anything it meant this— 
that because the Secretary of State was 
ignorant, therefore they were to select 
an officer who should be more ignorant 
than the Secretary of State. The hon. 
Gentleman’s argument was that a civilian 
Secretary of State could not have the 
knowledge of Army affairs which was 
ossessed by an officer who had been 
ong at the head of the Army, and that, 
because the Secretary of State could not 
enforce due subordination on the part 
of the Commander-in-Chief, they must 
abolish the Commander-in-Chief alto- 
gether, and appoint an adjutant-general. 
The Secretary of State must surely say 
—‘‘ Defend me from my friends ” when 
the hon. Member, in the interest of the 
Secretary of State, advocated that his 
ignorance should be protected by the 
abolition of an officer who knew more 
than he did. He would not deal with 
the latter half of the hon. Gentleman’s 
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Resolution. He had dealt with that 
question, which was the practical issue— 
whether the tenure of the Commander- 
in-Chief should be abolished. On that 

uestion he was entirely against the hon. 

entleman. On obsolete and antiquated 
items of military expenditure, that was 
not the time to express any opinion. The 
Financial Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment had told them that many things 
had been maturely deliberated by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that in due 
season they would be brought under the 
consideration of the House. When they 
were brought forward, he (Viscount 
Bury) would be ready to discuss them ; 
but he would not be dragged, if he could 
help it, into the consideration of a series 
of abstract questions which had nothing 
to do with the practical question before 
them, and which ought not to be placed 
in the same category. He could not help 
thinking, while he listened to the hon. 
Member and his Seconder, that this was 
a Resolution on which the hon. Gentle- 
man did not intend to divide, but that he 
meant it to be regarded as a general 
programme or syllabus of Army reform 
which he intended in the course of the 
Session to submit in detail to the House. 
Be that as it might, he (Viscount Bury) 
thought the House ought not to be led 
away by it, and that they should confine 
their attention that night to the distinct 
issue which the hon. Gentleman had 
brought before them—whetherthe tenure 
of the Commander-in-Chief ought to be 
altered. 

CotoneL NORTH said, the misfor- 
tune of introducing and discussing such 
questions as this was that they became 
party questions, which they ought never 
to be made, for our Army was not a po- 
litical institution, and he believed that 
there was no political party outside the 
House, and he was quite sure there was 
no political section in the House, who 
were not equally alive to the honour and 
the efficiency of our Army. He was 
happy to say that it had not hitherto 
been treated as a political and party 
question ; but he could only say it would 
not be the fault of the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) if 
it did not hereafter become one of the 
bitterest party emg, | Instead of going 
about the country delivering speeches 
and exciting the public mind, it would 
have been far better if the hon. Mem- 
ber had waited and calmly brought it 
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forward, and had it fairly discussed in 
that House. All would agree that a 
question of this importance ought to be 
discussed with the greatest calmness and 
the greatest fairness, and when the hon. 
Gentleman found it necessary to refer to 
evidence which had been taken before 
Royal Commissions, and before Commit- 
tees of the House, the real and true 
sense of that evidence ought to have 
been given without collecting three or 
four sentences to suit a particular pur- 
pose. He was very much surprised on 
reading a good deal of what the hon. 
Gentleman stated in his speeches at 
Edinburgh, Brighton, and Birmingham. 
As they had been revised, corrected, 
printed, and distributed to his friends by 
himself, and the public could buy them, 
the House had a right to hold the hon. 
Gentleman responsible for all that he 
had stated in those speeches. At the 


beginning the hon. Gentleman made an 
attack upon Army agents. 


He said— 


‘“‘The Army agents alone received £40,000 
a year from the public, not one halfpenny of which 
should be paid after the first of April next.” 
The hon. Gentleman said— 

“Tt was a painful thing to think that that job 
should have lasted through the second year of a 
householders’ Parliament, led by a Liberal Go- 
vernment.” 


But the hon. Gentleman had forgotten 
that he was himself not only a Member 
of that householders’ Parliament, but a 
Member of that very Government; and 
that it was not until he had ceased to 
be a Member of that Government that 
he had attempted anything towards 
getting rid of what he thought so very 
objectionable. The hon. Gentleman 
served upon a Committee which sat 
three or four months. Their recommen- 
dations, he (Colonel North) believed, 
were approved by officers both of the 
Engineers and the Artillery; but no- 
thing was done to carry them out, be- 
cause they were so expensive. With 
regard to the question of selection, that 
His Royal Highness was not singular in 
his opinion could be proved from the 
reasons given by three Members of the 
Royal Commission, one of whom was 
Mr. Edward Ellice, who had been Secre- 
tary at War, for not agreeing with the 
Report of the other Members. Lord 
Grey was also of the same opinion. So 
far from the Duke of Cambridge refusing 
to select, as stated by Mr. Trevelyan, His 


Royal Highness, referring to the opi- 
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nions laid before the Commission, said 
in a speech in the House of Lords on 
the Mutiny Bill, that, as far as he was 
personally concerned, it would be his 
earnest and anxious endeavour, difficult 
as it might be, and as he must con- 
sider it himself, to carry out whatever 
decisions might be come to in. such a 
manner as to promote the best in- 
terests of the Army, and, if of the Army, 
the best interests of the country also. 
His Royal Highness asked what were to 
be the standards of merit; and they 
all recollected the speech of Lord Pal- 
merston on the same subject. Lord Pal- 
merston asked—‘‘ What is merit ?”’ And 
he went on to say that merit was only 
the opinion which one man formed of 
another, and that it would be an Uto- 
pian idea to hope that under any system 
individuals could be selected for merit 
alone. But not only was Lord Palmer- 
ston, but General Peel, Lord Herbert of 
Lea, Sir George Lewis, Mr. E. Ellice, 
Lord Grey, Lord Raglan, and Sir Charles 
Yorke were all against selection. So 
eager, however, was the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Trevelyan) to get rid of His Royal 
Highness that he was not satisfied with 
removing him from the Horse Guards 
without removing him from the Army. 
[‘*No, no!”] In his speech at Liver- 
pool, on the 6th of January, the hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘ When they had abo- 
lished the purchase system, how would 
they keep it from reviving? It would 
immediately revive if they kept the Duke 
of Cambridge in the Army.” [Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN: I meant the Horse Guards, not 
the Army.] It was not in the power 
of the Secretary of State to transfer an 
officer of the Line to the Militia, and 
he hoped under the new system neither 
Secretary of State nor Commander-in- 
Chief would be able to move an officer 
who might be senior of his rank in the 
regular Army to similar rank in the 
Militia. We could never require to use 
officers of the Army to officer the Militia. 
There were plenty of officers on half-pay 
who would be content to serve, provided 
their interests were properly considered. 
The hon. Gentleman had also referred 
to General Forster, the Military Secre- 
tary, and stated the evidence of Sir 
Edward Lugard relative to the duties 
that officer was called upon to perform ; 
but his remarks by no means conveyed 
the true evidence given by that gallant 
officer. The Military Secretary was, in 
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truth, a most important officer, whose 
duty it was to lay before His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief state- 
ments as to different officers who stood 
on the list for promotion, it remaining 
for His Royal Highness to select those 
officers with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State. He could not also help 
thinking that the cause which the hon. 
Gentleman had espoused required a good 
deal of bolstering up when he found it 
necessary to select whatever was useful 
to his own arguments, and put aside the 
rest. The hon. Gentleman was bound 
to give a fair and just summary of any 
evidence he thought to bear upon the 
subject, and not take merely as much 
as served his purpose ; and when he at- 
tempted to cry up the Artillery and 
Engineers to the detriment of the rest 
of the Army he must tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman that if he thought it would be 
grateful to one branch of the service 
to be praised at the expense of another, 
he was labouring under a great mis- 
take. The hon. Gentleman, too, had 
spoken in a most improper manner of 
His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief —[‘‘ No, no!?]—in a speech 
which he had made in 1869, and, recol- 
lecting the apology which he had to 
make in consequence of that speech, he 
was surprised that he should venture to 
repeat such statements again. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that while he 
agreed with his hon. Friend who had 
raised the present discussion (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) that there were many sources of 
expenditure connected with the Army 
which were antiquated and useless, he 
did not think there was sufficient ground 
for recording on the Votes of the House 
such a general sweeping declaration with 
respect to them as that which was con- 
tained in his Resolution. Of the pay- 
ments to Army agents, he saw the final 
extinction ‘‘looming in the distance.” 
- The extra payments, too, in certain 
branches of our establishments, such as 
the Guards and Household Cavalry, 
would have an entirely new light thrown 
upon them when the system of purchase 
was abolished. He was prepared to 
admit at once—and he thought his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the War 
Office would admit—that if there was to 
be a separate rate of pay in different 
portions of the Army, it must be based 
either on the score of higher service, or 
on a more careful selection of the recipi- 
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ents. That, however, was a question 
which could not be considered abstract- 
edly at the present moment. With re- 
gard to the third class of items, relating to 
the number of generals, sinecure colonel- 
cies, and the whole of tlie half-pay list, 
it was essential, in his opinion, that his 
right hon. Friend should take them into 
his consideration hereafter. His (Mr. 
O’Reilly’s) view was, that they must all 
be taken into account in connection with 
the scheme of retirement which must 
follow the abolition of the system of pur- 
chase. He now came to the more pre- 
cise and definite part of his hon. Friend’s 
Resolution—that which related to the 
tenure of office by the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the interpretation of which 
he must take to be that the five years’ 
rule should be applied to the office of 
Commander-in-Chief, as well as to other 
posts in the Army. Now, he should 
state very briefly the reasons which led 
him to the conclusion that it was not 
desirable such a change should be made. 
The Secretary for War, in speaking the 
other night on the principle of pro- 
motion which should be adopted, said 
that one thing must be guarded against, 
and that was, that promotion should not 
be vested in the hands of a political 
chief—implying that the selection must 
be vested in the responsible head of the 
Army. That being so, would the affairs 
of the Army be best administered by 
such a head, removable every five years? 
There were, as far as he undertood the 
matter, two patent objections to such a 
state of things. In the first place, an 
officer thus removable would not have a 
sufficiently long time to make himself 
acquainted with the records of the Army 
on which his selections must be based; 
and, secondly, if the military head of 
the Army was to be chosen by its poli- 
tical head every five years, was there no 
danger that political reasons might in- 
fluence his choice? "Was it not better, 
therefore, that there should be such per- 
manency in the office as should free its 
holder from the suspicion of having been 
appointed on political grounds? Would 
not a Liberal Secretary of State be in- 
clined to replace from his own party a 
chief of the Army for one who had been 
appointed by a Conservative Secret 

five years before? He (Mr. O’Reilly) 
thought it would be well if the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were compelled to retire 
at a fixed age—that would, he thought, 
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be a far better remedy for the evil com- 
plained of than a compulsory retirement 
at the end of five years. As to the part 
of his hon. Friend’s speech which was 
directed to the qualifications of the pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief, he must say 
that, so far as he could see, he had made 
no observation which it was not per- 
fectly competent to any Member of the 
House to make. But he must observe, 
without entering into any lengthened 
criticism of the high qualities which 
had been displayed in the office by His 
Royal Highness, that he believed he 
had given great satisfaction to the Army ; 
and as to the allegation that he shirked 
the responsibility of the selection of 
officers, he would simply remark that he 
did not think he was the less qualified 
to discharge a difficult and honourable 
duty because he recognized its diffi- 
culties beforehand. His hon. Friend 
had gone on to observe that there was 
danger in abolishing the purchase sys- 
tem while we had at the head of the 
Army a Commander-in-Chief who had 
avowed that he held his high office in offi- 
cial ignorance of over-regulation prices, 
and who had stated that if it were abo- 
lished to-morrow a new system of pur- 
chase would be likely to spring up. 
Now, in making that statement, His 
Royal Highness spoke of a state of 
things which it was not proposed should 
continue to exist; while as to his official 
ignorance of over-regulation prices, his 
hon. Friend would seem to imagine that 
those prices had grown up under the 
administration of His Royal Highness, 
whereas he was in no sense of the word 
responsible for their existence ; and if he 
was Officially ignorant of them, so had 
been every Commander-in-Chief and Se- 
cretary of State who had preceded him 
in office. For the reasons which he had 
given he hoped his hon. Friend would 
not go to a Division; but if he should 
do so, he must, however reluctantly, 
vote against his Resolution. 

Masor DICKSON said, he wished to 
warn the House and the country against 
the danger of putting too great faith in 
the specious speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghs (Mr. Treve- 
lyan). Like many military reformers 
who had no practical knowledge, he had 
drawn many theoretical conclusions, ad- 
vocating the abolition of systems of the 
working of which he had no experience, 
and the introduction of foreign systems 
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— entirely overlooking the difference 
in the character of English and foreign 
soldiers, as well as many minor matters 
which, to a civilian, appeared trivial and 
unimportant, but the importance of 
which was fully appreciated by soldiers. 
With a confidence which might easily 
impose upon civilians, the hon. Member 
had spoken in favour of abolishing two 
systems which had always worked well, 
and had never broken down—our regi- 
mental system and the Department of 
the Horse Guards. The Commander- 
in-Chief had always performed his duty 
to the satisfaction of the Army, and, as 
he believed, of the country generally. 
The hon. Member had not, however, made 
any distinct charge against the Horse 
Guards, though he had heaped up against 
it many vague charges, which were, in 
fact, the shortcomings of the War Office, 
and ought to lead him to advocate a re- 
form of that Department, not of the Horse 
Guards. As a soldier he could not pro- 
test too strongly against any change 
which would impair the efficiency of the 
regimental system, or transfer the con- 
trol of the Army from a high military 
officer to a political official or a Board of 
military officers. Were the Gentlemen 
who advocated such a change so ena- 
moured of the Admiralty that they 
wished to see a similar organization to 
that of the Admiralty? At present the 
Army had confidence in the administra- 
tion of military patronage ; but if this 
patronage were once transferred to a 
political department, political jobbery 
and favouritism would creep into the 
administration, and would give rise to 
discontent and distrust throughout the 
Army. He contended that the system 
of selection would strike a fatal blow at 
that esprit de corps which had led to such 
happy results in the past, and he felt 
convinced that there could be no safe 
rule for promotion but seniority pure 
and simple. To that it was objected 
that it would lead to the appointment of 
incompetent men at the head of regi- 
ments and that a short time would 
witness the re-introduction of the pur- 
chase system in another form. He 
would, however, ask whether there was 
no possibility of framing penal regula- 
tions, and whether there was not a Go- 
vernment sufficiently strong to carry 
them out? Was it not possible to es- 
tablish a system that if any officer was 
reported incompetent, and this should 
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be clearly established on investigation, 
he should be called upon to resign? He 
agreed in the remark made by the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel North) 
that military matters ought not to be 
made the subject of political agitation ; 
but there could be no doubt that for 
some months past certain Gentlemen had 
been going up and down the country 
keeping up a political agitation, and he 
would put it to the good sense of the 
House, and of military reformers out-of- 
doors, whether it was not dangerous to 
carry on an agitation which might ulti- 
mately reach the Army itself, and utterly 
destroy that cheerful confidence which 
now existed in all ranks of Her Majesty’s 
Service. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, he did not 
agree with his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
in his desire to limit the tenure of the 
officer Commanding-in-Chief. He be- 
lieved that the removal of the Depart- 
ment from the Horse Guards tothe War 
Office would give to the public that se- 
curity that was desired, and would lead 
to increased economy. And it was his 
opinion that that economy was sorely 
needed in Pall Mall. He thought that 
the administration at the Horse Guards 
was anything but economical, for in ad- 
dition to the figures enumerated by his 
hon. Friend who introduced the Motion, 
he might observe that whereas in 1853-4 
the Estimate for the Horse Guards was 
£26,000, it had now increased to over 
£49,000. These figures would afford a 
convincing proof that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had little chance of effectually re- 
ducing the overburdened Estimates un- 
less he commenced at the top. But he 
did not wish the present debate to anti- 
cipate the discussion on the Army Esti- 
mates. It was to be regretted that the 
debate partook somewhat of the nature 
of a personal attack upon His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief; but 
that was not the fault of the Mover of 
this Resolution, but rather the fault of 
the distinguished individual at present 
filling that office; for His Royal High- 
ness had from time to time expressed 
himself adverse to the abolition of the 
purchase system, and had, before the 
Commission of 1857, over and over again 
declared himself unable to select officers 
for promotion. His Royal Highness 
prophesied, moreover, in the most solemn 
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terms, that ca by selection would 
resolve itself into promotion by seni- 
ority. If His Royal Highness had since 
changed his opinion, as they were told 
he lately had, so much the better for the 
service in which he was so deservedly 
loved and liked; but if he had not, he 
did not see how he could undertake those 
duties which it was proposed should be 
incidental to his office. He ventured, 
however, to submit that this was not a 
question whether this or that man should 
be appointed to the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, but whether it was to the ad- 
vantage of the Army or the nation that 
the appointment to the office should be 
by selection, and should be periodically 
in the hands of the Secretary for War. 
He had in his hands a paragraph of the 
Report of a Select Committee which in- 
quired into the relations which existed 
between the War Office and Horse 
Guards—a Committee over which the 
late Sir James Graham presided. With 
respect to the advisability of placing the 
patronage of the Army in the hands of 
a high military officer, the Committee 
thus reported— 
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‘«The Army is thus enabled to feel assured that 
the patronage of the Army as regards first com- 
missions, and the ordinary promotions and ap- 
pointments, other than those which are self-regu- 
lated by purchase or seniority, will not be distri- 
buted with a view to political objects, or to the 

ities of ive Governments.” 





But the case was stronger now, for the 
Government was about to give the officer 


Commanding-in-Chief new duties. He 
would have to select officers for promotion 
and for appointments, which would be 
no longer self-regulated by purchase or 
seniority. But, if the appointment of 
this high officer was to be placed every 
five years at the disposal of the Secretary 
of State for War, there would be some 
danger of running into the very danger 
which thiat House most wished to avoid. 
The appointment might be made for 
party purposes; at any rate you would 
never be able to eradicate from the minds 
of the officers of the Army the suspicion 
that the appointment might have been 
made for the purpose of serving the exi- 
genciesof party. Therefore, he contended 
that the office of the Commander-in- 
Chief should be a permanent appoint- 
ment, but subject to the pleasure of the 
Queen and considerations affecting age. 
There was a great chance of effecting 
reductions in the Vote annually made for 
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. out-pensioners—a Vote which had at- 
tained its present proportions—upwards 
of £1,300,000—in consequence of our 
plan of enlisting men for such long 
periods of service that at their discharge 
they were utterly unfitted for all civilian 
occupation. A charge was also imposed 
upon the country for the prospective 
services of the pensioners, which, in 
many cases, were altogether worthless. 
The short-service system, however, when 
thoroughly worked, would do away with 
this source of expenditure. He was 
quite prepared to support the Motion for 
reduction when brought forward by the 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced 
this Motion; but the Motion itself he 
regarded as too vague in its terms. 
He hoped. it would not be pressed to a 
Division. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
thought this subject would have been 
better brought forward in connection with 
the larger question of Army organiza- 
tion. That, unfortunately, was no new 
subject in Europe. The sad results had 
just shown themselves of a system of 
intendance worked not for the good of the 
service or of the country, but of the en- 
towrage surrounding the late Ruler of the 
French people. The Germans pursued 
a directly opposite system, for though 
the Princes of the blood took their full 
share of the dangers of the field, they 
avoided in their higher military appoint- 
ments all considerations of aristocratic 
favour or Court influence, and the results 
showed themselves in the successes they 
had won. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Dover (Major Dickson) had taunted 
civilian Members with talking about 
military matters which they did not un- 
derstand, and seemed to regard civilian 
interference in these debates somewhat 
as he, when a boy at school, regarded 
the efforts of a German professor to 
learn the art of swimming when in bed ; 
but still the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
though thus opposed to civilian inter- 
ference, admitted that the Secretary of 
State for War, who was a civilian, under 
the existing system exercised controlling 
authority over the Commander-in-Chief 
and all the military men in the service. 
In the Army he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) be- 
lieved this control was but nominal ; but 
in the Navy, where it really existed, and 
where its Chief did not enjoy a perpe- 
tuity of tenure, they saw the results in 
their present Navy, which, he believed, 
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was efficient enough to maintain its 
supremacy against the fleets of Europe 
and of America. As to land forces, 
battles were no longer won with gros 
batailions, but with improved ordnance 
and more skilful handling. A crisis had 
arrived in our Army organization, and 
he would ask hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could they candidly say that they be- 
lieved the Field Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief was the proper person at this 
moment to be at the head of the Army? 
— yes!””] Hon. Gentlemen had 
avoured him with an affirmative answer. 
He thought they would hardly have 
done so if they had been acquainted with 
some facts he would now bring to their 
attention. In 1857, before the Indian 
Mutiny broke out, he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
ventured to call attention to the pro- 
priety of reviving two regiments of 
cavalry—the 5th Lancers and the 18th 
Hussars—whose names had long been 
omitted from the Army List. The 
Horse Guards insisted that this could 
not be done; but in three weeks’ time it 
was done, nevertheless. Again, a Staff 
College had been created which was 
costing the country many thousands a 
year; yet not aman who passed through 
the Staff College was appointed from it, 
until he called attention to the subject 
in that House. How had the Horse 
Guards dealt with the regulation pro- 
viding that no officer should hold a 
Staff appointment beyond five years? 
Why, it was disregarded by the Horse 
Guards. There were well-known cases 
of men who had been 18 and 22 years 
on the Staff. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Were 
not hon. Gentlemen familiar with the 
names of Gordon and Cunningham ? 
How was all this done? and was His 
Royal Highness unaware of these facts ? 
If so, he was unfit for his position ; while 
if he did know of the circumstances 
he was setting the example of a breach 
of discipline. To say that the office of 
Commander-in-Chief was not a political 
appointment was to utter an absurdity. 
In former times a Royal Duke was at the 
head of the Army; and was the strong 
speech which was delivered by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York against the 
Catholic claims forgotten — a speech so 
strong, and so partizan, that the Tory 
papers of that day said it ought to be 
printed in letters of gold? [‘‘ Oh!” and 
Question!”] This was the question ; 
and if he were not heard inside the 
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House he would be heard outside the 
House. It was idle to say that a Peer 
of Parliament, taking his place in the 
other House, and expressing his opi- 
nions upon the questions of the day as 
they arose, had not political views of 
his own, and was a non-political officer. 
Now that a vast amount of patronage 
was about to be transferred to this dis- 
tinguished personage, plenty of soothing 
speeches were delivered in that House, 
and those Members were laughed at 
who wished to state their honest opi- 
nions. Before introducing their plan 
for the reorganization of the Army the 
Government ought to have considered 
what would be their future policy were 
_they to maintain only a system of insular 
defence? or were they to defend treaty 
obligations, and maintain the old tradi- 
tion that we were to be prepared for every 
eventuality? It was very doubtful, in 
his opinion, whether the industry and 
wealth of the country would submit with 
a good grace to pay the increased taxes 
rendered necessary by the new Army 
Estimates. It seemed to him that too 


many persons in the present day—in- 
cluding some of those whom he was now 
addressing—were too like Punch’s bump- 


tious Englishman, who thought them- 
selves the greatest and most influential 
people under the sun, until brought 
-back to their senses when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stepped forward 
and said—‘‘ Mr. Giles, you will have 
to pay me 8d. in the pound income 
tax.” Whatever might be said of the 
Irish people, they, at all events, often 
rose above considerations of material in- 
terest, and on a late memorable occasion 
would have given all they possessed to 
carry out an idea which was endeared to 
their country by old traditional associa- 
tions. In conclusion, he said he could 
only support that portion of the Motion 
which reléted to the administration of 
the Army. [The hon. Member spoke 
amid much interruption. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Whatever epithet 
may be applied to the speech of my hon. 
Friend who had just preceded me in this 
debate (Sir Patrick O’Brien), I scarcely 
think it will be considered to be one of 
a soothing nature. Indeed, it occurs to 
me that the further we go into this de- 
bate, the more we are practising the 
figure the hon. Gentleman alluded to, 
and are endeavouring to learn to swim 
by swimming in bed. While listening 
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to the arguments brought forward in 
support of this floating Motion, I have 
been very much tempted to ask what 
has become of that band of bounding 
brothers of whom the hon. Gentleman 
who has introduced the present Motion 
isatype. One after another I see them 
rising in their places and saying that 
they perfectly agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man, but begging him not to go toa 
Division. One only has been true to the 
cause. Faithful among the faithless, 
my hon. Friend (Sir Patrick O’Brien), 
whohad roved from New York to Vienna, 
and back again to the streets of Dublin, 
is the only one who said he would sup- 
port the Motion; but he does not give 
any reason for supporting it, except that 
the 5th Lancers and the 18th Royal Dra- 
goons were disbanded on account of the 
Horse Guards refusing to re-raise them. 
I must say that having entered the House 
late, and not being fully aware of what 
was coming on, I thought there was 
some mistake. I was under the-im- 
pression, until I saw you, Mr. Speaker, 
in the Chair, that you ought not to have 
been sitting there, but that the Chair- 
man of Committees should have been 
presiding, and that the discussion was 
on the Army Estimates. I have heard 
very little—indeed nothing—about the 
dual government, but I have heard a 
flaming attack made upon His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge for 
reasons which I can neither understand 
nor approve. My hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Colonel North), and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Dover (Major Dickson), have, I think, 
been rather hard upon, and have not 
made sufficient allowances for, the posi- 
tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Border Burghs. He is a rising 
young man, of extraordinary ability, 
extraordinary energy, and extraordinary 
industry. He took up this question of 
Army Reform, the abrogation of pur- 
chase, and the abolition of the Horse 
Guards. While “‘ starring ”’ it in the pro- 
vinces he made the same able speech he 
has delivered this evening. I am able 
to compliment him upon it, as I have 
read it on three previous occasions. 
‘‘No, no!”] My hon. Friend the 

ember forStroud (Mr. Winterbotham), 
is not such a studier of the provincial 
papers as I am. I have even read his 
letters from abroad. If my hon. Friend 
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will get the Zdinburgh Courant for De- 
cember last I think he will find that 
identical speech. He will also find it in 
the Manchester Guardian. I repeat that 
I have carefully studied the provincial 
papers, and seen all these charges going 
from Edinburgh to Manchester, from 
Manchester to Liverpool, and, finally, 
cropping up at Birmingham. Iread his 
speech, too, at Nottingham ; and I think, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman has been 
hardly treated. Well, this industrious 
young man joins the Ministry. He found 
that the Secretary for War last year did 
not hold out any very great hope of re- 
form inthe Army; consequently, this in- 
dustrious and able young man leaves the 
Government. This was very creditable 
to him ; but it must naturally have been 
a great disappointment for him, after 
he had made this great sacrifice and 
‘starred it’? in the provinces, to find 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for War had, without any previous in- 
formation, taken the wind out of his 
sails, by coming forward with a proposal 
to bring forward all these reforms to ab- 
rogate purchase and to destroy the dual 
government, besides promising a great 
many other reforms. What does the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
want? It is very hard for him to find 
these questions settled by the Secretary 
for War. What ishetodo? Just let 
me ask hon. Gentlemen one thing. 
While we are all gaping at and admir- 
ing this great scheme for the abolition 
of purchase—on which I shall have 
something to say when the proper time 
arrives—are we prepared for the enor- 
mous outlay thatit will render necessary ? 
The sum at present named is £8,000,000. 
Now, I do not want te prophesy, but if 
the House of Commons gets out of it 
under £12,000,000, and £500,000 by 
way of a retiring list, I am very much 
mistaken. I do not wish, however, to 
debate this subject on a Motion as to 
whether the Duke of Cambridge is to be 
turned out of the Horse Guards. We 
shall have time enough to take it up on 
another occasion. This has degenerated 
into nothing more than an Army Esti- 
mate debate. If I accuse my hon. 
Friend who initiated it of having 
made the same speech in four places 
before, assuredly I have heard the same 
speech from his Seconder, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson); and 
certainly he had a much larger congre- 
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gation to-night than he had on the 
occasion I allude to. I have been always 
particularly anxious to hear what falls 
from that hon. Gentleman, because he is 
essentially a representative man; and I 
congratulate him upon having made 
exactly the same speech he did when he 
attempted last year to cut down the Vote 
for the Secretary to the Commander-in- 
Chief. However, I want to come to the 
question. Myhon.¥Friend the Member for 
the King’s County (Sir Patrick O’Brien), 
like a gallant and eloquent Irishman as 
he is, has taken the bull by the horns. 
He asks—‘‘ Is there a man in the House 
who will say that His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge is the proper 
man to be Commander-in-Chief?”’ I 
am the man who says that. I believe a 
more honest and conscientious man, and 
a man better fitted for the post, never 
presided at the Horse Guards. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) brings forward 
trumpery instances of his aang pro- 
posed Motions in a thin House. I dare 
say His Royal Highness wasnever aware 
that these Motions were made. What 
I complain of is that the hon. Mem- 
ber now, as then, proposes, Resolu- 
tions which only nibble at the question 
—he does not go to the root of it. He 
endeavours to raise a cloud around the 
Horse Guards; he talks of purchase, 
Army agents, flogging, marking with the 
letter D, and contagious diseases. He 
puts all these together, and he endea- 
vours to saddle the Duke of Cambridge 
with this olla podrida. What has the 
Duke to do with it? I protest against 
making the Commander-in-Chief the 
object of all this abuse. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War is the man who accepts all respon- 
sibility ; if purchase has not been done 
away with before, it is not the Com- 
mander-in-Chief who is to blame—it is 
this House that is to blame for it; it is 
those new lights who have been made 
the victim of the petty larceny which 
has occurred, and whose pocket has been 
picked of their scheme. I heartily sym- 
pathize with the hon. Member, but as 
an old soldier who has seen something 
of the Army and its working, I say 
boldly that I believe there never was a 
man who was more conscientious in his 
appointments than the Royal Duke, and 
that he never condescended to a dirty 
thing or job. There is as much slavish- 
ness in abusing the Royal Duke as there 
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may be courage in praising him. I 
have been very much struck with some 
of the instances the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs has been perpetually 
giving the natives in the provinces, 
where they have always been received 
with enormous cheers. He cut that joke 
about Lord Hardinge at Birmingham. 
(Mr. Treveryan: I did not.] Then it 
was at Edinburgh. I suppose he could 
not have selected a more unfortunate 
instance than that of Lord Hardinge, 
who succeeded to the Horse Guards when 
it was known that the supply of artillery 
in this country was disgracefully defi- 
cient, and by the exertions of Lord 
Hardinge the country was put in a 
better state of defence than it had ever 
been in before. What I complain of 
is this—that the hon. Member has 
not spoken to this House as he has 
spoken to assemblies at Birmingham 
and elsewhere. [Mr. TREVELYAN made a 
gesture of denial. ] No, he has not. The 
hon. Gentleman selects one man from 
among many, and he says—‘‘ You have 
got into a groove. Here is Sir Richard 
Airey who is perpetually employed.” 
And why is he? Because, I suppose, 
he is one of the ablest officers this 
country has possessed ; and if anything 
awkward arose on the Continent I sup- 
pose it very probable there is no man 
we should sooner place at the head of an 
Army than Sir Richard Airey. I have 
been an Army reformer in my time, and 
I am still an Army reformer. I have 
turned the Serpentine through the Horse 
Guards with greater success than the 
hon. Gentleman below me (Mr. Rylands) 
has turned it through the Foreign Office 
—by one of my first essays in Parlia- 
ment I reduced flogging in the Army, 
therefore I feel I have some right to 
speak on this subject. However Parlia- 
ment may interfere with the Estimates, 
as it properly may, I hope we may not 
get a more expensive Army—though I 
fear we shall; but if there is one 
thing I should deprecate more than 
another—if there is one thing I hope 
Parliament will never do—it is the 
taking the command of the British Army 
from the Horse Guards. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I shall be glad 
if any words of mine shall induce my 
hon. Friend not to press his Motion to a 
Division ; for if he take a Division, he will 
do so on a point on which he does not 


carry the House with him. From the 
VOL. CCIY. [rump sertes. ] 
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tone of his speech, I think his Motion 
was intended not so much to be levelled 
personally against His Royal Highnes, 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
as to raise the question of the tenure of 
that office. I shall feel it my duty to 
say a few words on both these points. 
With regard to the tenure of the office, 
I wish to say that a few years ago there 
was an exceptional warrant of the Secre- 
tary of State for War which removed the 
discipline of the Army, the appoint- 
ments, and the promotions from the 
control of the Commander-in-Chief. A 
few years ago that exceptional warrant 
was withdrawn, and the matter remained 
without any clear and satisfactory ar- 
rangement until last year, when, by an 
Order of the Queen in Council, it was 
placed beyond doubt. Dual government 
cannot be said to have had any existence 
since that Order was passed ; and we are 
now moving the Horse Guards to the 
War Office in Pall Mall, in order to ob- 
tain that greater convenience of adminis- 
tration which all Secretaries of State, 
from General Peel to the present time, 
have pointed out to be necessary, which 
Sir James Graham’s Committee so 
strongly recommended, and which the 
Duke of Cambridge agrees with me in 
recommending to this House. By the 
Motion before the House—to which I 
shall confine myself—my hon. Friend 
asks that the tenure of the Commander- 
in-Chief should be altered in such a 
manner as to enable the’ Secretary of 
State for War to avail himself of the 
best administrative talent; and he ex- 
plains that by saying he wishes to have 
the five years’ rule, which applies to all 
other Staff officers, applied to His Royal 
Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief. There cannot be anything 
more deceptive than to pursue an ana- 
logy where the reason does not hold. In 
all other Staff appointments, as has been 
justly pointed out, the selection is made 

y a professional officer, by the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief—by a 
person who has no connection with poli- 
tics. Now, if there is one thing which 
would be more mischievous than an- 
other, it would be to have the smallest 
suspicion of politics introduced into this 
office. You have a most difficult pro- 
blem to solve, because you justly hold 
the political officer who sits here respon- 
sible to you for the approval of the ap- 
pointments ; and, at the same time, you 
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justly determine that these appointments 
shall not be made by a political officer. 
That is an extremely difficult problem to 
solve, and you solve it by taking care to 
hold high the just authority of the mili- 
tary officer who is at the head of the 
Army, while, on the other, you hold 
high the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State. But if you make the ap- 
pointment of the Commander-in-Chief 
terminable at the end of a fixed period, 
you would, in my opinion, greatly im- 
pair and disparage the just authority 
which ought to belong to that office. 
Let us consider it in two ways. The 
appointment might be made either for 
too long a period or for too short a one. 
Suppose you had got, by misfortune or 
by accident, in that high place an officer 
who really was not competent for it— 
and the hon. Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian) put this point in a thinner House 
with perfect clearness—would you, be- 
cause he had a five years’ appointment, 
desire to continue him in the office to 
the end of the five years? Quite the 
reverse ; you would justly hold the Mi- 
nister of the day responsible for bringing 
his appointment to a close. On the other 
hand, my hon. Friend spoke in dis- 
paragement of the Duke of Wellington 
as Commander-in-Chief; but if such a 
man as the Duke of Wellington were 
in the office, would anybody propose to 
substitute any other person for him? 
Suppose the eminent man who has so 
successfully commanded the German 
Armies were at the head of our Army, 
would anybody propose that, at the end 
of five years, he should terminate his 
office ? Therefore, Sir, with regard 
to tenure, I hold that the office of 
the Field Marshal Oommanding-in- 
Chief is distinguished from every other 
Staff appointment by essential differ- 
ences, and that the continuance of any- 
one in it, or his removal from it, must de- 
pend upon considerations of public ex- 
pediency and advantage. Therefore I 
hold my hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) is 
mistaken in the Motion he makes, and I 
regret very much if, by persevering in 
it, he compels us to go into a different 
Lobby from him, as he is doing so much 
to support our general proposals. But 
I must also say a word or two on the 
ground he took for the proposals he 
makes with regard to the Commander- 
in-Chief, in the evidence of the Duke of 
Cambridge before the Committee of 
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1857. It would be very severe discipline 
to be applied to any of us if, in practical 
matters of this kind, we were to be 
bound by opinions we may have ex- 
pressed some 14 years ago. Public 
opinion marches gradually, sometimes 
rapidly, and carries us along with it. 
The illustrious Duke was not the only 
person who, in 1857, entertained opi- 
nions adverse to the abolition of pur- 
chase ; the Secretary of State of that 
day thought, under the circumstances, 
that abolition of purchase was not de- 
sirable; and why is the Duke of Cam- 
bridge to be held to the opinion he then 
entertained any more than the Secretary 
of State? It is admitted on all hands 
that he gave his evidence before the 
various Committees by whom he was 
examined with the utmost frankness. 
No doubt the opinions which were then 
placed on record were the opinions he 
then held; but he did not necessarily 
hold them for all subsequent time. I 
know perfectly well that what has re- 
cently passed on the subject of the aboli- 
tion of purchase, and more especially the 
Report of the Commission over which 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth (Sir George Grey) presided, has 
had a material effect in influencing his 
judgment on the subject. At any rate 
the illustrious Duke has cordially as- 
sisted the Government in the prepara- 
tion of their measures, and given us 
all the support and co-operation we 
could desire. Well, Sir, with regard to 
the constitution of the Horse Guards one 
important change is made. A great 
deal has been said about the Military 
Secretary—he has been spoken of as if 
he were the mere amanuensis of the 
Commander-in-Chief. But the office of 
Military Secretary is one of very great 
importance, because he has to record 
and tabulate the reports of the general 
officers inspecting, which are the founda- 
tion of promotions in the higher ranks 
of the Army ; and the office will be one 
of far greater importance if the pro- 
posed arrangements are carried into 
effect. It is only justice to General - 
Foster, the Military Secretary, to say 
that, in speaking of higher duties, no 
reflection whatever is intended orthought 
of with regard to the mode in which the 
former duties were discharged. Then, 
Sir, upon the second part of the Motion 
of my hon. Friend I do not think I need 
enter at any length to-night—that would 
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be only anticipation. Of course I en- 
tirely agree with my hon. Friend that, 
speaking generally, whatever is obsolete 
and antiquated ought to be the subject 
of criticism and removal. I understand 
the principal object of my hon. Friend 
is to change the tenure of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. I do not under- 
stand him to desire at all to point obser- 
vation against the individual who now 
happens to fill the high office, but only 
against the tenure of the office itself. I 
hope my hon. Friend will see that what 
I have said is true—that this is an office 
the duration of which ought not to be 
measured by mere lapse of time; ques- 
tions of expediency must be taken into 
account, and the officer holding it should 
be in harmony with the Government, 
assisting and co-operating with them in 
carrying forward their measures; at the 
same time you ought to take every means 
in your power for preventing the patron- 
age of the Army being mixed up with 
political questions, and holding up as 
high as possible the authority vested in 
him. I have listened with admiration 
to the ability my hon. Friend has dis- 
played to-night. I trust that ability 
will never be exercised on merely per- 
sonal matters; and I shall be glad if 
he will be satisfied with the success he 
has gained this evening, and will not 
press his Motion to a Division. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
not, after the kind attention the House 
had given him in the early part of the 
evening, say more than a ray few words 
in reply. He thought a little too much 
had been made of the five years’ tenure 
of office; if the Governor General of 
India could be appointed for that period, 
and the arrangement could work so sa- 
tisfactorily for so many years, he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) did not think that the Com- 
mandership-in-Chief was an office so 
very high that it should be regulated 
differently. He asked for no single re- 
medy to night; he merely wished the 
House to pronounce that the present 
tenure was disadvantageous. As for 
the observations of the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Osborne), he did not 
attach much importance to them. It 
mattered very little what speeches he 
had delivered in various parts of the 
country ; but this, at least, he could say, 
that what he had stated he was not afraid 
to repeat in that House. He should 
have wre glad to accede to the sugges- 
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tion of his right hon. Friend who was 
doing so much for this question and for 
the Army; but having promised the 
country to divide the House, and con- 
ceiving that to be a more practical mode 
of giving effect to his opinions than to 
make jokes about them for 10 years, he 
should do so. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 83; Noes 
201: Majority 118. 


THE POPE—LETTER OF MR. GIAD- 
STONE.—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON moved an Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty for Copies of the 
Letter from the right hon. the First Lord 
of the Treasury to the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County, dated the 30th day of No- 
vember, 1870, and for other Papers. 
The hon. Member said, that the contest 
between France and Prussia, following 
hard on the declaration of Papal Infalli- 
bility, had produced a state of affairs in 
Italy which caused some correspondence 
between the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government and other per- 
sons who were anxious to ascertain the 
views of Government upon this important 
question. There was great anxiety felt 
in Ireland among the members of the 
Roman Catholic body on the subject. 
Meetings were held by them and ad- 
dresses forwarded to the Prime Minister 
soliciting the Government on behalf of 
the Pope—and altogether the subject 
had assumed a character of sufficient 


importance to justify a demand for the 


Papers relating to it. The first portion 
of the Papers asked for comprised the 
correspondence between the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Dease). Under 
ordinary circumstances he of course 
should not have moved for these letters ; 
they were not, however, in the nature of 
private correspondence; they comprised 
a letter from the Prime Minister of a 
great Protestant country pledging not 
only himself, but the whole of the Go- 
vernment, to a policy inconsistent with 
Protestant principles. An important re- 
ference was made to this subject by Zhe 
Times correspondent at Florence on the 
2ist of December last, when, in com- 
menting on a recently issued Green Book, 
he wrote—. 
3 
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“ Another despatch of Signor Cadorna, dated 

the 27th of September, shows how well the chief 
of the English Foreign Office understood the situ- 
ation of affairs in Italy, and how warmly he recom- 
mended the Italian Government to leave alone 
that unfortunate business of Roma Capitale. 
Though his advice with regard to the transfer of 
the capital is not accepted, he tries to persuade 
the Pope not to leave Rome. Mr. Otway, ina 
conversation he had with Signor Cadorna on the 
same day, seems to have insisted once more upon 
the necessity of postponing the transfer, and points 
out the difficulties the question produces in Ire- 
land.” 
But this matter produced difficulties in 
other places besides Ireland. The letter 
of the right hon. Gentleman excited 
great interest in Edinburgh, where it was 
keenly felt that if the spiritual functions 
of the Pope were officially recognized by 
the Prime Minister, this country would 
not be adhering to the principles of the 
Reformation—because it was well under- 
stood that the spiritual functions of the 
Pope had ever been opposed to civil and 
religious liberty. The feeling was so 
strong in Scotland that the letter of the 
Prime Minister was an emphatic con- 
demnation of the Reformation, that the 
matter was discussed at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Free Church Presbytery on 
the 28th of December last. In the course 
of the discussion Dr. Candlish remarked 
that— 

“ Mr. Gladstone stated in his letter to him that 
at one time he intended to publish that letter (one 
to Dr. C.’s friend) ; but that, influenced by the ad- 
vice of his colleagues, he had thought it better to 
abstain from publishing it at this time, and to wait 
till the meeting of Parliament, when he would be 
prepared to offer any explanation which any par- 
ties in the House might seem to require.” 

In conformity with that declaration he 
now asked for the letter, in order that 
the required explanation might be given. 
After this meeting a number of anxious 
inquirers on the Liberal side of the 
House met to consider the matter in Pall 
Mall; the consultation resulted in a letter 
to the Prime Minister, signed by the 
hon. Members for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) 
and Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers), 
dated the 6th of January. This letter 
was not replied to until the 19th; and 
then came a correspondence commencing 
with ‘‘My dear Gladstone’? and ‘‘ My 
dear Kinnaird,” and when it was re- 
membered that these two letters were 
dated on the same day, one was anxious 
to know where the correspondence was 
concocted, who suggested the conclusion, 
and how it came to be published. But 
surely the House koeid be put in pos- 
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session of the facts when a Free Church 
Presbytery had been told the matter was 
capable of explanation, and the public 
generally had been assured that a pri- 
vate conversation in a certain house was 
eminently satisfactory to the distin- 
guished Protestants who took part in it. 
It seemed, however, that the letter to 
the Prime Minister was repeated in sub- 
stance in a despatch by Lord Kimberley 
to the Governor of Gibraltar, dated the 
16th of January, 1871, in which he had 
said— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have not interfered 
in the civil affairs of the Roman States on the 
occasion of former events which have occurred 
during the reign of the present Pope, nor can 
they now so interfere ; but the deep interest which 
is felt by many millions of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
in common with the petitioners, in the position of 
the Pope renders all that concerns his personal 
dignity and independence, and freedom to exercise 
his spiritual functions, fit subjects for the notice 
of her Government, and they have not failed to 
take such steps as are in their power to afford to 
the Pope the means of security in case of need, 
Her Majesty desires me to state that this subjeot 
will continue to receive the careful attention of 
her Government, and that she has seen with much 
satisfaction the declaration of the Italian Govern- 
ment that the Pope’s freedom and independence 
will be fully maintained, and due provision made 
for the support of his dignity.” 


Possibly the explanation to be offered 
by the Government would be satisfactory 
to the Protestants of England; but, 
however that might be, it was emi- 
nently satisfactory to the Vicar Apostolic 
of Gibraltar, who writes as follows :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Royal goodness, as well as the 
kind notice taken by Government of the Holy 
Father’s cause, and the formal recognition set 
forth in Earl Kimberley’s despatch of ‘ the deep 
interest felt by many millions of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, in common with the petitioners, in the 
position of the Pope,’ lead me to entertain every 
confidence that Ministers will never be satisfied 
that the liberty and independence of our supreme 
spiritual chief be left to rest on the sole security 
of the Italian Parliament and Government, whose 
policy does not offer sufficient guarantee for the 
future.” 

Thus Her Majesty’s Government had at 
the same time satisfied the Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Gibraltar, and Dr. Candlish, of 
the Edinburgh Free Church Presbytery. 
Under those circumstances he trusted 
the Government would not refuse these 
Papers, nor the House be induced to 
treat the matter lightly; for the policy 
indicated in the letter of the Prime 
Minister was certainly “ inconsistent” 
in the words of the Bill of Rights ‘‘ with 
the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
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kingdom.’ The hon. Member then moved 
the Address for Papers. 

Mr. MILLER, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, that the question had excited 
great interest in the constituency he 
represented, and he thanked the hon. 
Member for Belfast for having brought 
it forward. He attached the greatest im- 
portance to the production of the cor- 
respondence between the Foreign Secre- 
tary and the British Diplomatic Agent 
at Rome. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, Copies of the Letter from the Right 
honourable the First Lord of the Treasury to the 
honourable Member for Queen’s County, dated the 
30th day of November 1870, in which reference 
is made to ‘the Sovereign Pontiff ;’ and it is de- 
clared that ‘ Her Majesty’s Government consider 
all that relates to the adequate support of the 
dignity of the Pope, and to his personal freedom 
and independence in the discharge of his spiritual 
functions to be legitimate matter for their notice :’ 

Of the Correspondence between the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the honourable Members for 
Perth and Marylebone, on the same subject : 

Of Despatches of the Foreign Secretary to 
Foreign Governments, and of the Colonial Secre- 
tary to the Governors of Malta and Gibraltar, on 
the same subject : 

And, of all Despatches from the British Diplo- 


matic Agent resident in Rome since the Ist day 
of August 1870.”—(Mr. William Johnston.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry that 
the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. John- 
ston) has framed his Motion in such a 
manner as makes it impossible for the 
Government to agree to it as it stands. 
The hon. Member has combined a great 
many matters in his Motion, to some of 
which I do not object, but to others of 
them I cannot agree. But before deal- 
ing with it I will state the position the 
Government assumes with regard to the 
question. With respect to the letter to 
Mr. Dease, the Government adhere to 
the proposition it contains. The Govern- 
ment do not, as the hon. Member has 
stated, wish to have the spiritual func- 
tions of the Pope recognized or meddled 
with by us in any way; but the Govern- 
ment believe that the liberty of the head 
of the religion of many millions of our 
fellow-subjects—his liberty and personal 
independence—is a legitimate matter for 
the notice of this Government. That is 
the proposition we maintain and that we 
mean to adhere to; if the hon. Member 
thinks that a proposition dangerous to 
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the principle of the Reformation, all I 
can say is that the principles of the Re- 
formation must be more limited than 
most Protestants commonly believe them 
to be. If my language, through its 
looseness, has scandalized the conscience 
of the hon. Gentleman or any other hon. 
Member, I should be glad to remove 
that difficulty. The Motion consists of 
no fewer than five branches. First, it 
asks for the production of the letter from 
the First Lord of the Treasury to Mr. 
Dease; then for the correspondence be- 
tween the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the hon. Members for Perth and 
Marylebone; thirdly, for the Despatches 
of the Foreign Secretary to foreign Go- 
vernments ; fourthly, for the Despatches 
of the Colonial Secretary to the Go- 
vernors of Malta and Gibraltar, on the 
same subject; and, fifthly, for all De- 
spatches from the British Diplomatie 
Agent resident in Rome since the 1st of 
August, 1870. . Now, the Government 
have prepared and directed to be laid on 
the Table of the House Papers on the 
Italian question ; and I think the hon. 
Gentleman would have exercised a sound 
discretion, these Papers being actually 
on the Table, or, certainly, on the very 
point of being laid on the Table, if he 
had waited a little to see what they con- 
tained. We could not accede to a Motion 
for the production ‘‘ of all Despatches 
from the British Diplomatic Agent resi- 
dent in Rome” since the Ist of August, 
1870. That is not the manner in which 
the House usually deals with a Motion 
for such Papers. It has been the cus- 
tom of the House to leave to the Govern- 
ment a discretion as to those despatches 
which it may be advisable to lay before 
Parliament, and as to those other de- 
spatches, or portions of them, which it 
may be advisable to withhold. If the 
object of the hon. Gentleman is—as I 
daresay it is—to question the matter of 
this correspondence, I think he can ob- 
tain that object in a very simple manner 
by moving a portion of his Motion to 
which I know of no objection—namely, 
for the production of the Despatches of 
the Colonial Secretary to the Governors 
of Malta and Gibraltar. These are re- 
gular official documents, and if he likes 
to move for them he is perfectly welcome 
to them as far as I am concerned, and 
they will give him the language of the 
Government in an authentic form. With 
regard to producing ‘‘all Despatches 
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from the British Diplomatic Agent. resi- 
dent at Rome,’ as we have laid the 
Italian Papers on the Table, I do not 
think the hon. Gentleman should endea- 
vour to force on the House such a sweep- 
ing Motion at the present moment. Let 
him exercise his discretion as to that 
point afterwards. With respect to the 
first part of the Motion, I think, in the 
first place, it is unnecessary; the hon. 
Gentleman is in possession of those 
Papers, inasmuch as he recites a portion 
of them in his Motion. On the other 
hand, I feel considerable difficulty in 
acceding to a proposal which I think 
would form a bad precedent. The hon. 
Member proposes to convert into official 
documents, to be produced in this House, 
a correspondence between a Minister 
and certain Members of this House. 
This is not a proceeding which the 
House would do well to ‘establish as a 
precedent without very careful considera- 
tion. It often happens that a Member 
of this House may write to a public 
Office on a matter of public interest and 
may receive an answer that is afterwards 
published in the newspapers. That 
sometimes occurs. But I doubt whether 


it is desirable, without laying down any 


rule for its limitation, to establish a 
practice of converting such letters into 
official Papers. The hon. Gentleman 
should not suppose it. is necessary that 
everything should be made an official 
Paper of and laid on the Table in order 
that it may be animadverted upon in the 
House. In this case there is no difficulty 
whatever in his making such animadver- 
sidns, because the Papers are on the 
Table, which he regards as the corpus 
delicti. But on account of my objection 
to laying down a precedent for calling 
for the production, as official documents, 
of all correspondence that may pass 
between Members of this House and a 
Minister, and which may subsequently 
be published in the newspapers, I am 
very sorry that I cannot agree to this 
Motion as it stands. 

Mr. GREENE said, he thought the 
House had a right to the production of 
the Papers referred to in that Motion; 
but he confessed he did not lay much 
stress on the correspondence between 
the Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) 
and the Prime Minister. They could all 
see that the hon. Gentleman had come to 
the rescue of his right hon. Friend ; for 
when he first read the Prime Minister’s 


Mr. Gladstone 
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letter he could not have thought that a 
man of his acuteness could ever have 
committed such words to paper; nor 
was he singular in that opinion, for the 
matter had caused the greatest sensation 
in Scotland. The Prime Minister de- 
clared that— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government consider all that 
relates to the adequate support of the dignity of 
the Pope, and to his personal freedom and inde- 
pendence in the discharge of his spiritual func- 
tions to be legitimate matter for their notice.” 


He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
how far he thought that interference 
might be legitimately carried? If they 
were to interfere at all ina matter that did 
not concern this country—supposing the 
independence of the Pope to be affected, 
was their interference to be backed up 
by nothing more than moral force? The 
people of this country stood in doubt as 
to the intentions of the Government on 
this matter, and felt they ought to have 
a direct answer as to whether we had 
anything to do with the Pope or no. 
Surely they could leave the Pope very 
well to take care of himself. He trusted 
there were still some Members of the 
Liberal party left who would adhere to 
the Protestant feeling of the country. 
This country did not interfere with the 
liberty of the Pope, nor ought it to be 
called upon to defend that liberty, if it 
should be in danger, from any foreign 
Power. He regretted that the subject 
had not been brought forward in a more 
definite form; but let the Government 
tell them plainly how far they meant to 
protect the Pope if his liberty or inde- 
pendency was in jeopardy. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I take a some- 
what different view of this subject from 
that in which it has been treated; be- 
cause, having been a Member of this 
House in 1848, I remember well the long 
discussions which took place at that time 
with regard to the proposal made for 
establishing relations with his Holiness 
the Pope. After lengthened debates in 
both Houses, it was decided that it would 
be impolitic and utterly inconsistent with 
the character of the Government of this 
country, that any relations whatever 
should be established between the Go- 
vernment of Her Majesty and the Pope 
in his spiritual capacity. This was de- 
cided after several Divisions. Objections 
to the Diplomatic Relations Bill, which 
was then introduced by the Govern- 
ment, were taken by the Duke of Wel- 
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lington, one of the Ministers who pro- 
moted the Roman Catholic Relief Act 
of 1829. I advert to this fact in order 
to show that the noble Duke could 
not be actuated by a spirit of into- 
lerance; but that, on grounds of a re- 
cognized policy, as one of the Ministers 
who passed the Relief Act of 1829, he 
objected to the Bill introduced by the 
Liberal Government of that day, be- 
cause it would have established relations 
between the Government of Her Ma- 
jesty, whose only title to the Throne 
rested on the fact that she was the re- 
presentative of a Protestant family, and 
the Pope in his capacity of Sovereign 
Pontiff. Lord Eglinton also moved and 
carried a clause in the House of Lords, 
to the effect that the future relations of 
the Government of Her Majesty with 
the Government of the Roman States 
should by law be limited to communica- 
tion with the Pope in his temporal cha- 
racter only as Sovereign of the Pontifical 
States. That is now the law of the 
United Kingdom, and that law was 
passed for the express purpose of ex- 
cluding the legalization of any relations 
between the Government of Her Majesty, 
as the Protestant Sovereign of these 


realms, and the Pope, as Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, by which description it was fully 
explained in debate, the Pope in his 


spiritual capacity was described. Now, 
Sir, we have had a pretty plain avowal 
from the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government that he con- 
siders it to be his duty to violate the 
intention of the law—because, according 
to that law, the ancient restrictions upon 
the action of the Government are clearly 
retained. I will not trouble the House 
with the quotation; but it is expressly 
recited in that Act that nothing therein 
contained shall be taken to justify any 
Prime Minister of this country in enter- 
ing into any relations with the Pope in 
his spiritual capacity. [Mr. GLapsTonE : 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentleman 
cheers what I say. Let me ask him what 
business it is of his to support this spiri- 
tual authority at all ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said that we 
had no relations whatever with the spi- 
ritual functions of the Pope; that our 
business was, so far as it is declared here 
to be legitimate matter for our notice, 
with his freedom and independence in 
the exercise of them, butas nothing what- 
ever to do with those spiritual functions. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s definition is so fine that 
really my blunt vision cannot perceive it. 
He says that he does nothing to violate 
the intentions of the Act of Parliament, 
because he does not enter into relations 
with the Pope in his spiritual capacity, 
and, at the same time, in answer to a 
Roman Catholic Member of this House, 
he writes that he considers it his duty to 
maintain the independence of the Pope 
in the exercise of those very spiritual 
functions. This was in answer to an 
application made to him, founded upon 
the fear that the Pope may be coerced in 
the exercise of his spiritual authority. 
Now, supposing that that fear were to 
be realized, which is the anticipation 
upon which all this proceeds, the right 
hon. Gentleman has engaged, he tells us, 
and intends to use the power of England 
in removing the hindrances to the free 
exercise of the spiritual authority of 
the Pope. [Mr. Guapsrone: “ No.’’] 
Well, Sir, had he not better give us the 
correspondence which will explain to us 
what he really means? Since, I can 
answer for it, that, at this moment, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the United Kingdom, it is believed and 
understood that the engagement of the 
right hon. Gentleman extends to this— 
that, without the Pope’s having sought 
the hospitality of England by going to 
Malta—a contingency which was con- 
templated by the late Lord Palmerston ; 
for I put the question twice myself to 
him, and his reply will be found in The 
Standard, and that answer I commend to 
the study of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
who cheers me—the Prime Minister has 
pledged the honour of this country to 
maintain the independence of the Pope 
in his spiritual functions. I should be 
very glad if the replies given by the 
present Prime Minister were in the sense 
of Lord Palmerston ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman says, and I will read his 
words to the House— 

“That Her Majesty’s Government consider all 
that relates to the adequate support of the dignity 
of the Pope, and to his personal freedom and in- 
dependence in the discharge of his spiritual fune- 
tions to be legitimate matter for their notice.” 
Well, Sir, that has been announced to 
all Europe, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man is held now to stand in the position 
of having almost, if not quite, pledged 
the honour of this country to the main- 
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tenance of the Pope’s independence in 
the exercise of his spiritual functions— 
those very functions with which the 
right hon. Gentleman is forbidden by 
law to interfere. I think that the hon. 
Member for Belfast (Mr. Johnston) has 
rendered a public service by asking for 
these Papers. I am confident of this— 
that no one who, like myself, remembers 
what took place in Parliament in 1847 
and 1848, or who has carefully read the 
Diplomatic Relations Act as it stands in 
the statute book, can fail to see that, in- 
stead of limiting his interference to the 
offer of protection to the Sovereign 
Pontiff of the Roman States, in his 
temporal capacity and as a temporal 
Sovereign, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister has distinctly trans- 
gressed the limits of the statute by un- 
dertaking to maintain the independence 
and the spiritual functions of the Pope. 
And, Sir, if the right hon. Gentleman is 
about to frame some new statute to 
authorize his conduct, I trust that he will 
not fail to define the limits between the 
temporal and spiritual functions of the 
Pope; a task which, hitherto, has been 
too much for all the sagacity of the 
statesmen of Europe for centuries. The 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman is 
clearly this—to maintain the authority 
—the spiritual authority—of the Pope. 
Yes; that is the construction which 
plain Englishmen put upon this letter ; 
and it is also the construction put upon 
it in another part of the United King- 
dom—in Ireland. Sir, I am not sur- 
prised at the deep and earnest feeling 
which pervades the country on this sub- 
ject, and I hope that the hon. Member 
for Belfast will press his Motion to a 
Division. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY reminded the 
House that the question before them was 
not the spiritual power of the Pope, 
but simply whether certain Papers ought 
to be laid upon the Table. The House 
ought to bear in mind that the whole 
question would be brought under its con- 
sideration on Friday next, when the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Longford (Mr. O’Reilly) was brought 
forward. It was most unfair that, on an 
occasion like the present, when Ministers 
had no power to explain their language, 
statements should be made which would 
go before the country without explana- 
tion. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : I cannot 
agree with the statement of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. W. 
H. Gregory), that the Motion to be 
brought on on Friday next has anything 
to do with the question now before the 
House. The two questions are entirely 
distinct. The Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Longford ( Mr. 
O’Reilly), which will be brought before 
the House on Friday next, involves the 
Italian question — that is to say, the 
manner in which Rome has been taken 
possession of by the King of Italy, and 
it has nothing to do with the one now 
before us, which is whether certain par- 
ticular correspondence should be pro- 
duced or not. We have heard the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; he takes 
an exception to certain portions of the 
Motion, which I think are well founded. 
The objection, however, that he makes 
to the production of a copy of his letter 
to the hon. Member for the Queen’s 
County (Mr .Dease), on the ground that 
to produce it would be to make official 
correspondence between a Minister and 
a Member of this House, cannot, I think, 
be sustained. I can see no objection in 
principle to the production of this cor- 
respondence. The right hon. Gentleman 
has written a letter which has attracted 
great public notice, and which is of a 
nature that very much touches the feel- 
ings of a large portion of the population 
of this country and of a large section of 
the Members of this House; and it hav- 
ing merely been seen copied in a news- 
paper, a perfectly natural and fair de- 
sire has been expressed that this House 
should be put in possession of an official 
copy of that document, in order that 
they may be satisfied as to the actual 
character of a communication made by 
the Prime Minister to a Member of this 
House upon a subject of thorough im- 
portance and interest to the country. 
Under these circumstances, I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will re-consider 
his decision in this matter. I cannot, 
however, help thinking that the hon. 
Member who brought this subject for- 
ward would do well, after the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, to limit his 
Motion to that part which relates to the 
production of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
letter. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, he would 
assent to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet, and would merely press for the 
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roduction of an official copy of the right 
on. Gentleman’s letter to Mr. Dease. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has called for certain Papers, to the 
production of which I do not think I 
should be justified in assenting ; but, at 
the same time, I am desirous of concur- 
ring with him in an arrangement by 
which the substantial object of the Mo- 
tion will be attained. I do not wish to 
be responsible for the establishment of 
a new precedent for the production of 
correspondence between a Minister and 
Members of this House; but if the hon. 
Member wishes merely to obtain an 
official copy of my letter, he can attain 
that object by providing himself with a 
copy of the letter—if he cannot do so, I 
dare say I can supply him—and asking 
me whether it is a genuine document, 
and he can then take any proceedings 
with respect to it that he thinks fit. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There seems to me 
to be a difficulty as to the form of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Belfast. 
He has moved an Address to the Crown 
for Copies of certain Papers; but, in 
effect, his Motion is merely the expres- 
sion of a desire that a certain letter writ- 
ten by the Prime Minister to a Member 
of this House should be produced. I do 
not think the form of an Address to the 
Crown for a letter that is not in the pos- 
session of any Public Department is a 
proper one. 

After a brief consultation with Mr. 
W. Jounston, 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast desires to withdraw his 
Motion for an Address, and to be pet- 
mitted to move simply for the production 
of the letter to the hon. Member for the 
Queen’s County. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, 
a Copy of the Letter from the Right honourable 
the First Lord of the Treasury to the honourable 
Member for Queen’s County, dated the 30th day 
of November 1870, in which reference is made to 
‘the Sovereign Pontiff;’ and it is declared that 
‘Her Majesty’s Government consider all that re- 
lates to the adequate support of the dignity of the 
Pope, and to his personal freedom and independ- 
ence in the discharge of his spiritual functions to 
be legitimate matter for their notice.’”—(Mr. 
William Johnston.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The First Lord 
of the Treasury is one of the Commis- 


sioners of the Treasury, and is also a 
Member of this House. In the double 
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capacity, therefore, of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Member of the House I 
am not willing to accede to a Motion of 
this kind, which I believe to be wholly 
without precedent, and which, if carried, 
would result in no practical convenience. 
I have pointed out to the hon. Member 
a simple and easy method by which he 
can place the letter on the records of the 
House; and if he does not choose to avail 
himself of that method I have no course 
open but to oppose his Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken. The 
only effect of the method suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman would be to 
place the letter in Hansard’s Debates, and 
not upon the records of the House. If 
the right hon. Gentleman could suggest 
a mode by which the letter would appear 
upon the Journals of that House, he, for 
one, would be willing to accede to it. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I should like, 
Sir, to ask you a question on this sub- 
ject. If the letter is to be produced, I 
presume it must be produced by some 
person, and I should like to know upon 
whom the order to produce is to be 
made. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Upon the Gentle- 
man to whom the letter was addressed, 
and in whose custody it remains. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
153: Majority 63. 


IRELAND—HIGH SHERIFFS OF WEST- 
MEATH AND LOUTH. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. MONK rose to call attention to 
the recent nomination of High Sheriffs 
for the counties of Westmeath and Louth. 
A short time ago the appointments of 
High Sheriff for the counties in Ireland 
were made, and among those appoint- 
ments were those of two or three gen- 
tlemen who had no property of any 
description in Ireland, and, so far as he 
was advised, no qualification to serve in 
the office of Sheriff for any county in 
Ireland. It had, for some time past, 
been the practice for the Government of 
Ireland to appoint gentlemen to the 
office of High Sheriff of a county with- 
out any reference to their agg igge | any 
land or other qualification in Ireland 
A relative of his own, who did not pos- 
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sess an acre of land in Ireland, and who 
had no residence in that county, and 
who, in fact, had never resided in Ire- 
land, was recently nominated to the 
office of High Sheriff for the county of 
Westmeath. His relative requested to 
be excused from serving; but he was 
informed by an officer of the Irish Go- 
vernment that it was necessary he should 
take upon himself that office. Believing 
that it was his duty to serve his Sovereign 
in that capacity, he had taken the oaths 
as Sheriff; but before undertaking the 
responsibilities of High Sheriff of West- 
meath, which was not altogether in a 
satisfactory state, and in which it was 
not improbable that there might be a 
capital conviction during his term of 
office, he was anxious to ascertain whe- 
ther the acts he might perform as High 
Sheriff of Westmeath would be legal. 
The 14 Charles II., c. 21, contained the 
following section :— 


“ And it is hereby further provided and ordained 
that no person shall be assigned to be Sheriff of 
any county within this realm except such as have 
land within the said county sufficient to answer 
the King and his people.” 


He (Mr. Monk) had the authority of a 
learned Queen’s Counsel for saying that 
his hon. relative was not duly qualified 
to hold the office of High Sheriff, and 
that all his acts done in that capacity 
would be illegal. Since he had entered 
the House he was informed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Kent 
(Mr. Milles) that having been pricked 
for the office of High Sheriff of that 
county, as the eldest son of a Peer, 
though possessing no land or property of 
any description in the county, he had 
instructed his legal advisers to protest 
against his nomination to the office, and 
it was ruled by the Judges that the ap- 
pointment was invalid, and it was con- 
sequently cancelled. 

APTAIN BRINCKMAN,, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that a relative of his 
had been pricked for the office of High 
Sheriff of Donegal, who resided in a 
house lent him by his father, and neither 
the house nor the land which surrounded 
it ever would be his own. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the Correspondence that has taken place be- 
tween the gentlemen nominated to be High Sheriffs 
for the counties of Westmeath and Louth and Her 
Majesty’s Government.”—(Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. Monk 
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THE Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) had been very impatient 
and somewhat unreasonable in bringing 
the matter before the House. He had 
only that evening received from Ireland 
the correspondence alluded to, express- 
ing a doubt as to the legality of the 
appointment, and requesting that he 
would submit the point to the Law Offi- 
cers of the Orown for their opinion. 
That he had already done, and it was 
quite impossible that he could obtain 
their opinion in two or three hours. 
Everything had been done that the gen- 
tlemen in question asked to be done, and 
he was perfectly satisfied with the course 
the Government proposed to adopt. He 
believed the practice in Ireland was very 
different from that in England, and that 
gentlemen there who had no property 
in the county had been called upon to 
serve, and had done so. At all events, 
the initiative was not taken by the Exe- 
cutive, but by the Judges. The Judges 
prepared a list, which they submitted to 
the Executive, and all the Executive did 
was to take the first names on the list 
and nominate them. Now, if the prac- 
tice was illegal, it was one that had been 
initiated and sanctioned by the Judges 
of the land; but if it were found to be 
wrong, the practice would be discon- 
tinued, and means would be taken to 
relieve those who had this year been so 
appointed. As to the production of the 
correspondence, he begged to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Motion was 
made entirely without Notice. He would 
look into the correspondence, and see 
whether the whole or any part of it 
could be produced; but, on the part of 
the Government, he must decline to pro- 
duce a correspondence which he had not 
had an opportunity of considering. 

THE SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsz) said, as he had 
been so pointedly alluded to he should 
say a word in explanation. He thought 
when the question was put to him—and 
he still thought—that it would be an 
improper thing for him, in answer to a 
Question in this House, to review the de- 
cision of the Judges; if the Law Officers of 
the Crown, when the question had been 
considered by them, were of opinion 
that the gentlemen in question had been 
improperly appointed, the Government 
would take means to remedy whatever 





had been wrongly done, and to appoint 
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others to the offices. He did not, how- 
ever, anticipate that any such conclusion 
would be come to. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


GAME LAWS ABOLITION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Taytor, Bill for the Aboli- 
tion of the Game Laws, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Taytor, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Jacos 
Brieut, and Mr. M‘Comarz. 


TRIAL BY JURY (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Lampert, Bill to assimilate 
the Law of Trial by Jury in Ireland to that of 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lam- 
pert, Mr. M‘Lagan, and Mr. M‘Comaig. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 


SALE OF LIQUOR ON SUNDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ryxanps, Bill to extend to 
the whole of Sunday the present restrictions on 
the sale of Beer and other fermented or distilled 
Liquors, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ryxanps, 
Mr. Canpuiso, Mr. Birizy, and Mr. Ossorne 
Morean. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuartey, Bill for the better 
protection of Infant Life, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Cuartey, Dr. Brewer, and Dr. Lyon 
PiayFair. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


PAWNBROKERS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the state of the Law affecting the Pawnbroking 
Trades, with a view to its consolidation and 
amendment :’—Mr. Ayrton, Mr, Ricwarp ARK- 
wricht, Mr. Alderman Carter, Mr. Hamsro, 
Mr. Tomas Hucues, Mr. Cuartes Mutts, Mr. 
Wuitwe.t, Mr, Riptey, Colonel Bergsrorp, Mr. 
Mortey, Mr. Montague Guest, Mr. Caar.ey, 
Mr. Purmsoiz, Mr. Caum-Ewrne, and Mr. Onr- 
Ewine :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Five to be the quorum.—_(Mr, Ayrton.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Committee of Public Accounts nominated :— 
Mr. Sransrexp, Mr. Potzrarp-Urquaart, Mr. 
Scrater-Bootn, Lord Frepgerick Cavenpisu, Mr. 
Szety, Mr. Lippert, Mr. AteERNon Egerton, 
Mr. Gotpyry, Mr. Canpuish, Mr. Warp Hunt, 
and Mr. Crawrorp. 


BANK HOLIDAYS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Jonn Luszocs, Bill to make 
provision for Bank Holidays, and respecting Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes payable on 
Bank Holidays, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
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Joun Luszocs, Sir Davin Saromons, Mr. Bar- 
nETT, and Mr, RatHsons. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


LAW OF RATING (IRELAND). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the operation of the Law relating to the area of 
Rating in Ireland, and to consider whether such 
area may be beneficially extended.”—( The Mar- 
quess of Hartington. ) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Law relating to the area of 
Rating in Ireland, and to consider whether such 
Law may be beneficially amended.”— Zhe Mar- 


quess of Hartington.) 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—New Wait Issuep—For Hereford 
City, v. Colonel Edward Clive, Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, 

Szrect Commirrez — Steam Boiler Explosions, 
appointed and nominated. 

Punic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Church 
Rates Abolition (Scotland)* [52]; Lodgers’ 
Goods Protection* [54]; Parish Churches * 

53]. 

First Jpeadin —Game Laws Abolition * [51]. 

Second Reading — Public Parks, &c. (Land)* 
[25]; County Property * [29]. 

Withdrawn—Merchant Shipping Survey [3]. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING SURVEY BILL. 
(Mr. Plimsoll, Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Lambert.) 


[BILL 8.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that during the last 25 years there had 
been legislation for the benefit of those 
who were engaged in almost every branch 
of industry, except that of shipping, 
although upwards of 738,000 persons 
were engaged in it; and they might as 
well have been the inhabitants of any 
other country for the care that had been 
taken of them. The wages of workmen 
on land, in case of bankruptcy, were as 
safe as a landlord’s rent; but it was not 
so with reference to workmen on the 
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seas. A ship had recently come home, 
after an 18 months’ voyage, and the 
owner having become bankrupt the 
mortgagee had taken the ship and her 
earnings, leaving the crew without their 
wages or redress, although a sum of £50 
was coming to each of the men. The 
law which punished workmen for leav- 
ing their employment without leave by 
imprisonment had been repealed; but 
only last week the magistrates of North 
Shields committed three men to gaol for 
14 days, because they refused to go to 
sea in the David Malcolm, which the log- 
book showed was making from four to 
five inches of water per hour; and those 
men were in gaol now. In order to en- 
sure the safety of a dwelling-house, the 
Building Act required that the plans 
should first be approved by the district 
surveyor; but, in the case of a ship, 
the builders might use inferior material 
in its construction, and thereby imperil 
the lives of the crew, without interference 
on the partof the authorities. We limited 
the load of an omnibus simply to con- 
sult the convenience of the passengers, 
but we refused to limit the load of a ship, 
although, in the latter instance, lives 
were immediately in jeopardy. For- 
merly an owner anxiously awaited the 
arrival of his vessel, especially if her 
voyage was longer than usual; but 
since the existence of marine insurance 
his anxiety was greatly diminished, and 
he frequently reaped a pecuniary advan- 
tage from the loss of the ship. He held 
in his hand a minified copy of the wreck 
chart, which showed that, during the 
past year, 2,589 vessels had been lost; 
and in their Report for the preceding 
year the Board of Trade stated that the 
number of vessels employed in the re- 
gular carrying trade that had suffered 
wreck or casualty was 2,000, and that 
half of this number represented unsea- 
worthy and overladen vessels, of the 
collier class. The National Life Boat 
Institution, in their quarterly journal 
for November, 1870, again called atten- 
tion to the rotten state of many of the 
ships, about 20 years old, that were 
wrecked every year, and remarked that, 
in too many instances, when such ves- 
sels got ashore, the crews perished be- 
fore the life boat could possibly reach 
them. On our own coasts alone some 
3,053 lives had been lost in the course 
of the three years ending December, 
1868, being an annual average of about 
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1,018. But in accurately measuring 
the extent of the loss of life, the 
number of persons saved by life boats 
and other voluntary agencies must be 
included. In one year alone, 5,121 men 
had been saved, so that the loss of life 
should be reckoned at 6,000 to 7,000 but 
for those agencies. Such was the con- 
dition of some of the vessels employed 
on the East Coast that the ordinary so- 
cieties refused to insure them; and, 
under those circumstances, the owners 
formed themselves into a mutual insur- 
ance club, in order to insure each other 
against the loss of their vessels. While 
conversing with a shipowner in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, he ascertained that one 
club of this class called the ‘ Ocean” 
stopped payment, after having been 
called upon to contribute 20 per cent 
premium for one year and 24 in the 
next, showing that the vessels in these 
clubs had only about four years of life 
left in them at the time they wereinsured. 
He also learned that the shareholders in 
the Shields Marine Club had to pay 
no less than 30 per cent for the losses 
of a single year. All these existing 
evils he asked the House to remedy. 
Several of the causes of disaster among 
shipping were so patent that they might 
at once be considered with a view to 
immediate legislation, while some of the 
causes would doubtless require special 
knowledge, such as qualified men might 
give. A great number of vessels were 
lost every year simply from rot; they 
were so utterly bad that the sails might 
be taken, doubled in the hands, and 
rent; he had seen a mast of 16 inches 
in diameter which, when sawn asunder, 
was found to contain only four inches of 
sound wood, and the rest was so soft that 
a dinner knife could be driven into it up 
to the handle. He could take hon. Mem- 
berstothe Pool below London Bridge and 
point out a dozen ships into whose masts 
the ferule of an umbrella could be driven 
up to the umbrella itself; and where 
they had great difficulty in preventing 
the men from shovelling up the bilge 

lanks when they shovelled up the coal. 

urely, with such facts as these in its 
possession, the House was competent to 
decide whether such vessels should be 
allowed to go to sea in a laden state 
without being repaired? The House 
could have no hesitation in at once pro- 
nouncing upon that issue. Another cause 
of disaster was overloading, and he was 
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prepared to say that several vessels were 
overladen with the positive design that 
they should sink in the course of their 
voyages. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] It was quite 
true, and he could substantiate the state- 
ment. Where this design did not exist 
the overloading was carried on to such 
an extent as to render the vessel practi- 
cally unseaworthy. The House would, 
therefore, experience no difficulty in ar- 
riving at a decision on that issue also, 
With regard to excessive insurance, he 
mentioned several cases in which vessels, 
having previously been insured for sums 
beyond their actual value, were lost, and 
brought pecuniary advantage to the 
owners. In one case, which came before 
the Lord Mayor last year, the owner of 
a ship confessed he had only given £300 
for a ship, whereas he had actually in- 
sured it for £1,000. Was it not an 
insult to common sense to suppose that 
the owner of that ship wished it to make 
its voyage in safety? In North Shields, 
too, only a fortnight ago, an owner con- 
fessed in a Court of Law that he had 
insured for £800 a vessel which he ex- 
pected would not sell for £400; and this 
confession was made on the charge that 
he had intended the vessel’s destruction. 
In another case, an owner having paid 
£7,500 for a vessel, £5,000 of the pur- 
chase money being left on mortgage, 
sent in a proposal to Lloyd’s to insure it 
for five-sixths of what he declared its 
value to be—namely, £13,000. In the 
last case the rate of premium was eight 
guineas per cent per annum, and the un- 
derwriters were induced, by false repre- 
sentations, to accept the payment of 400 
guineas per annum more than they would 
have taken had they known the facts of 
the case. People who were in business ex- 
pected to make a profit from their outlay, 
but how could a profit be gained in this 
instance, except by the actual foundering 
of the ship, which took place within the 
year, involving the loss of 23 lives? 
The two principles on which this mea- 
sure rested were, to render a survey of 
unclassed ships compulsory, and to pro- 
hibit the overloading of ships that were 
to be sent to sea. Both these principles 
were indicated in a memorial to the 
Board of Trade adopted by the Associa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce at a meet- 
ing held in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel last year. Considering the num- 
ber of lives jeopardized, it was deeply to 
be regretted that vessels, unlike houses, 
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should be allowed not only to be badly 
constructed, but to be lengthened or al- 
tered in any other way, without proper 
regard being had to the relative strength 
of the unaltered portions of the vessel. 
In support of his proposal to inspect 
ships he mentioned the case of a vessel 
seven breadths in length being cut in 
half, and 40 feet being put in the middle, 
thus increasing its Fenath from seven 
breadths to nine and a half breadths ; and 
this was done without the proper addi- 
tion of bulkheads, knees, and other 
strengthening work. Another source of 
disaster was bad stowage, which might 
be easily ascertained. Many ships were 
sent to sea very inadequately manned. 
He had a letter in his hand telling him 
that a screw steamer 1,500 tons register 
left Liverpool on a voyage to the East 
with only eight deck hands on board. That 
would be all very well in fine weather ; 
but it would be fatalif the weather were 
rough. Another such source was de- 
ficient engine power, which also was 
most disastrous in bad weather. These 
were subjects which might be submitted 
to Committees in the progress of the 
Session; but he now directed attention 
to matters with a view to preventing the 
overloading of ships and the sending of 
unworthy ships to sea. The Chambers 
of Commerce in nearly all the great 
towns had adopted similar resolutions, 
and all of them asked the Government 
to do that which he now asked the Go- 
vernment and the House todo. But the 
most signal confirmation of the justice 
and the propriety of the proposals which 
he submitted to the House was contained 
in a communication to Zhe Shipping 
Gazette, from Mr. W. C. Rundell, a man of 
considerable experience and knowledge 
in the port of Liverpool. He said— 

“ Mr. Plimsoll’s proposal has met with a large 
amount of the support of the shipowners of this 
town. The committee of the Shipowners’ Associ- 
ation have unanimously supported this—the en- 
forcement of a load-line—part of the Bill, as they 
consider that while this restriction on the loading 
of shipping will not affect those who load their 
vessels properly, it will act as a check on others 
who do not, and will considerably reduce the 
amount of insurance.” 


Mr. Rundell was the secretary of the 
Liverpool body of underwriters, and the 
Liverpool shipowners had supported the 
passing of the Bill. Besides this, there 
was almost unanimity in the Press. 
During the last month he (Mr. Plimsoll) 
addressed an assemblage in the Free 
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Trade Hall in Manchester, and he had 
since received no less than 81 news- 
papers, containing leading articles on 
the subject. These came from Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, Leeds, Derby, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Devonport, Bristol, and seve- 
ral other places; but of the whole 31 only 
two deprecated a change in the matter, 
and all the rest expressed themselves in 
unqualified terms of approval of the pro- 
posals of the Bill—that ships requiring 
repairs should be repaired, and that 
ships should not be overloaded. Some 
people thought it was not the duty of 
the Government to see to these matters, 
but that it was the duty of the insurers 
or underwriters; but there could not be 
a greater mistake than that. There 
were at least four cardinal differences or 
points of contrast between insuring a 
house and insuring a ship. He would 
give as an illustration the case of an in- 
surance effected at Lloyd’s in January, 
1868, for £10,000 upon goods to be 
shipped in India for England. The goods 
in question were put into eight ships, and 
the number of people who underwrote 
that policy—that was, who accepted a 
portion of the risk—were 34 who en- 
gaged for £200 each, 16 for £150 each, 


and eight for £100 each; and, as eight 
ships were employed, in dividing the 
risk among these different persons it fol- 
lowed that no individual underwriter 
was interested to a larger amount than 


£25 in any single ship. How, then, 
could they expect people who were so 
little interested to take the trouble of in- 
quiring into the seaworthiness of the 
vessels, or, in case of a disaster, to dis- 
pute by costly litigation their liability to 
the claim made upon them? Another 
policy was for a £50,000 cargo from 
Bombay to any port of the United King- 
dom. In that case 58 persons under- 
wrote for £500, 25 for £400, 11 for 
£300, 4 for £250, and 11 for £200 each; 
but as five ships had been employed to 
bring home the freight, the highest 
claim of any one underwriter was too 
small a sum to give him an interest of 
£100. From a full knowledge of the 
whole matter, extending over a long 
time, he was sure that it would be more 
reasonable to ask the first gentleman 
they met in the streets to institute an in- 
quiry into a case of the presumed unsea- 
worthiness of a ship than to ask an un- 
derwriter, because any banker or trader 
could do it without raising a suspicion as 
Mr. Plimsoll 
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to his motives or damaging his business 
prospects; whereas the underwriter who 
did so would expose his conduct to mis- 
construction, and forfeit all his chances 
of doing business in future. The di- 
vergences in different load-lines were 
made very much of by those who op- 
posed his views, and the difficulties at- 
tending his proposal were said to be so 
great that it could not be carried out. 
He granted the difficulty, but denied 
that it was insuperable, and asked what 
good work had ever been done that was 
not difficult. What he wanted to do 
was not to hamper the honest shipowner 
who wished to load his ships so that 
they might make their voyages in safety, 
but to meet the case of those—not so few 
in number, he was sorry to say, as some 
hon. Gentlemen supposed—who loaded 
a ship with the definite purpose that the 
load should sink the ship. The real 
practical difficulty was not in fixing 
upon a proper load-line so much as that 
those men were resolutely bent on shirk- 
ing any such line at all, with the view of 
loading their ships just as they pleased. 
In insuring a house the policyholder 
was comparatively weak and the insur- 
ance office strong ; whereas in the case 
of ships the party insuring was fre- 
quently much stronger than the under- 
writer. The man insuring a house must 
do something which involved imminent 
risk of detection or exposed the lives of 
his own family before he could cheat 
the insurance office; but the man who 
insured an unseaworthy ship need do 
nothing. Doing nothing was the es- 
sence of the offence. He had nothing 
to do but to neglect the ship, and 
she would inevitably sink to the bottom. 
Again, if a house was burnt down and 
there was suspicion of fraud, the wit- 
nesses were generally on the spot, and 
could easily be examined; whereas, when 
a ship was lost the witnesses might all 
be at the bottom of the sea, or, if saved, 
be at the other end of the world. There 
was no analogy, therefore, between the 
two cases, and it would be more reason- 
able to expect a stranger to investigate 
a particular case of shipwreck than an 
individual underwriter. The remedy he 
Lt see was a compulsory survey of 
unclassed ships. He insisted on the im- 
perative necessity of having ships that 
had run out all their various grades’ of 
classification properly surveyed before 
they were allowed to go to sea with 
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valuable lives on board, and also of 
putting some restraint on the homicidal 
cupidity of those who overloaded ships. 
All shipowners were not guilty of those 
practices; the great majority, indeed, 
loaded their ships with due regard to 
safety, and did their best to keep them 
afloat. The hon. Member for North 
Durham (Mr. Elliot) had a large num- 
ber of ships between the Tyne and 
Thames since 1859, and these vessels 
had been running rapidly backwards 
and forwards ever since. In the case of 
those vessels, though the voyage was a 
dangerous one, and they were at sea 
three-fourths of the year, there had 
been no casualties and no lives lost in 
the whole period of 12 years, because 
they were never over loaded, were well 
repaired, and properly looked after. If 
the same treatment were applied to other 
vessels they would have similar good re- 
sults. Indeed, with seaworthy ships 
and no overloading, they might travel 
by water with as perfect safety and even 
greater than byrailway. He could give 
the House another fact, which was still 
more encouraging. In 1860 the firm of 
Anthony Gibbs and Co. entered into a 
contract with the Peruvian Government 
for guano. At first the casualties among 
their ships were frequent, owing to the 
absence of any proper system of survey ; 
but at length Mr. Stubbs, the head of 
the firm at Lima, made an arrangement 
with the Custom House officers of that 
port not to issue clearance papers to the 
captain of any ship, unless he produced 
a certificate from their surveyor to the 
effect that the ship was not overloaded. 
Now, what was the result? Before the 
introduction of that rule the casualties 
averaged two per week, though the 
number of vessels loaded per annum 
was less than 400; but after the rule 
had come into force, during the four 
years that came under the observation 
of his informant, living at Callao, not a 
single one of the ships foundered, and 
the average even of trifling casualties 
was only 2} per cent. The arguments 
in favour of the Bill being so irresistible, 
what were the objections to it? He 
would quote those that were advanced 
last year by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) whose duty it then was 
to reply to him on the part of the Go- 
vernment. The first objection was, that 
to interfere in the way he proposed 
would destroy the responsibility of the 
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owners of vessels. He would reply that 
at the present moment no such responsi- 
bility existed. Except in the case of the 
Sea Queen, it would be found that official 
inquiry had never followed the loss of any 
merchant vessel. The second objection 
was, that by rendering compulsory the 
survey of unclassed ships only, they would 
recognize private institutions—as Lloyd’s. 
Certainly it would be equivalent to the 
recognition of private enterprize, and it 
seemed to him that the State ought to 
be glad to recognize it wherever it was 
of so beneficial a character, and ought 
to rejoice to know that half the task of 
providing for the safety of our sailors 
was already accomplished. The third 
objection was, that it would require an 
army of surveyors. Now, 27,000 vessels 
were registered in English ports, of 
which 13,000 were in Lloyd’s book, and 
were annually surveyed, the work being 
done by 39 surveyors, who gave the 
whole of their time to it, assisted by 16 
who were partially employed. If they 
were to make the necessary deductions 
for passenger vessels, the mail boats, 
the Inman, Cunard, and Peninsular and 
Oriental boats, and the ships built 
during the last five years, all of which 
would not require to be surveyed, he 
found that the whole number of sur- 
veyors that would be necessary to carry 
out the Bill was 17, and he had been 
told by good authorities that even that 
estimate was too high. The next objec- 
tion was, that it would cost an immense 
sum annually—about £500,000. Lloyd’s 
Committee for registering ships was 
started without capital, adopting a scale 
of fees which should make their opera- 
tions self-supporting ; and both owners 
and builders of ships were glad to have 
their ships surveyed and classed at 
Lloyd’s. The business of the register- 
ing committee succeeded so well and the 
fees came in so fast that the salaries 
were raised all round; and still in one 
year the society had a large surplus that 
was now in the bank, being literally at 
a loss what to do with the money, be- 
cause they had no proprietary and no 
subscribed capital. He did not ask the 
Government to do gratuitously for the 
imprudent shipowner what the pru- 
dent one paid to have done for him; 
and his system, he believed, could be 
made not only to pay for itself, but 
to yield a large balance to be handed 
over to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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The last objection was, that the Bill 
would be an undue interference with the 
rights of individuals. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken. He never 
denied the right of Parliament to inter- 
fere, as it did in the case of mines; he 
only questioned the expediency of inter- 
ference. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL: Well, at any rate 
the objection had been adduced, and 
therefore he desired to point out that, 
since the State claimed the right to super- 
vise the erection of houses, the arrange- 
ments in manufactories, the ventilation 
and safety of mines, and a thousand other 
departments of private enterprize, there 
could be no valid reason why it should 
leave the lives of our sailors to the mercy 
of mercenary and reckless shipowners. 
There could be neither reason nor jus- 
tice in allowing a man at Hull or New- 
castle to buy a ship so rotten that out of 
a diameter of 16 inches only four were 
sound wood—so rotten that the sails 
split at the first breath of a gale; so 
rotten that you could drive a table knife 
up to the handle in its hull, or the end 
of your umbrella in the planks. There 
was neither reason nor justice in per- 
mitting to buy a worn-out ship at the 
rate of 4s. a ton—whereas the price of 
a new ship was from £10 to £14 a ton— 
and then allowing to tar it over and to 
send it to sea in spite of the earnest re- 
monstrances of its former owner, until it 
foundered with the lives of all the men 
who had been cajoled on board. But 
more than that, a vessel might be a 
stout one, but after the crew had signed 
the articles the owner might so overload 
it as to leave a freeboard of only 20 
inches instead of five feet. Was it just 
that the crew should, nevertheless, be 
compelled by law to put to sea in her, 
or, if they refused, be liable to imprison- 
ment by a magistrate? Yet, when Par- 
liament was asked to devote a little of 
its time to delivering from death so use- 
ful and deserving a class of our popu- 
lation, they were told by a Member of 
the Government that they must not pre- 
sume to check the homicidal cupidity of 
such shipowners, because it would be 
an undue interference with private 
rights. He maintained that it was not 
an undue interference, on the contrary, 
that it was long overdue; and it was a 
shame, and a disgrace and reproach to 
the Liberal party that, after 40 years 
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of predominance and power, this thing 
yet remained to be done. Out-of-doors 
one might find everybody wishing him 
God speed in his present efforts; but 
when he came into quarters nearer home 
there were people who sought to stifle 
inquiry and to avoid change. He 
could not, however, make his appeal to 
the Liberal party exclusively ; indeed, 
he had been told by a working man at 
Manchester that all the measures that 
had been passed for the social improve- 
ment of the people were owing to the 
Conservatives. He would ask the good 
and just men on both sides of the House 
alike to give their support to this Bill. 
If they rejected it, or even postponed it 
for a year, they knew, on the authority 
of the Board of Trade, that some 500 
or 600 lives would be lost. On the 
other hand, if they now adopted his 
proposal, the storms of winter might re- 
turn, but our brave sailors, in sound 
and seaworthy ships, would be able to 
battle successfully with the tempest that 
would otherwise have overwhelmed them 
in death; and, when they made the de- 
sired port in safety, they would accord 
to that House the blessing of those who 
had been ready to perish. The duty of 
visiting the widow and the fatherless 
was enjoined by Divine authority; but 
he hoped the House would perform the 
higher, the nobler, and still more sacred 
duty of saving the wives and children 
of our English sailors from the sad fate 
that now often befell them. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he did so on perhaps 
even broader grounds than those urged 
by the hon. Member for Derby who 
brought if forward. He maintained the 
necessity of saving human life whenever 
and wherever it was in danger. If mines, 
buildings, and even cabs required com- 
petent supervision, it was ten times as 
necessary in a case like the present. 
The fact that some vessels which had 
been condemned had made their voyages 
in safety proved nothing against the 
general argument. If, as practical men, 
they took the wreck chart and went over 
the whole North and North-East Coast of 
England, they could have no doubt what- 
ever that it was high time something was 
done to save the lives of those who navi- 
gated those waters. He knew the dan- 
gers of that coast, and that it was be- 
cause ships were unclassed and their 
seaworthiness not looked into that so 
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many of those afflicting casualties oc- 
curred. That was not a question of ship- 
owners or shipmasters, since persons in 
such positions might do pretty well as 
they pleased about such ships; but of 
the safety of the working sailor, who 
was now obliged, under pain of impri- 
sonment, to go to sea in a vessel which 
he perhaps, subsequently to his having 
signed articles, discovered to be totally 
unseaworthy. That was the state of 
the law and of the fact; and he con- 
tended that there ought to be some 
person in authority whose duty it was 
to survey ships and see that they were 
in proper condition before they went to 
sea. He most cordially supported the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ —(Mr. Plimsoll.) 


Mr. EUSTACE SMITH, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time upon 
that day six months, said, his object was 
not to deny that something ought to be 
done, or that ships sometimes went to sea 
in an improper condition or overloaded ; 
but to show that the means proposed by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Plimsoll) were 
totally unsuited to the purpose he had 
in view. That was not a question of 
police regulation or of sanitary law. 
The point which he wished to bring be- 
fore the House was this—that any man 
who, either through negligence or an 
sea undue desire for gain, sent a ship to 
in an unseaworthy condition, or any- 
one who loaded to such an extent as to 
render a ship unseaworthy when loaded, 
was committing a crime before God and 
man. That was a matter that ought to 
be dealt with by the criminal law of the 
country. It was a reproach to that law 
if it was unable promptly and effectually 
to punish such an offence, and the sooner 
it was altered the better. He objected, 
however, to handing over the inspection 
of these matters to a number of irre- 
sponsible surveyors, and leaving them 
to give the shipowner a bill of indemnity 
under which he might commit an offence 
against the law. If this Bill should 
pass into law, the logical thing for the 
hon. Member to do next Session would 
be to bring in a Bill for the protection 
of life on shore, the Preamble of which 
should state that, whereas it was ex- 
pedient to provide for the greater se- 
curity of the lives of men employed on 
shore, and whereas many crimes were 
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committed, be it enacted that no man 
shall leave his house after dark unless 
he can get a certificate of good character 
from the Zoological Society in Regent’s 
Park, the Horticultural Society in South 
Kensington, or the policeman round the 
corner; but that if he obtained a cer- 
tificate from two societies having no 
legal status in this country, he might do 
as he liked. That Bill would violate 
the first principles of English law by 
putting the innocent in the same posi- 
tion as the guilty, for the hon. Member 
admitted that it was only a small 
minority who sent their ships to sea in 
the condition complained of. Much in- 
dignation had been expressed lately 
among the constituencies against par- 
ticular Acts which placed a certain class 
of the community under the surveillance 
of the police, before there was any evi- 
dence that they intended to commit an 
offence against the law. It would be a 
still greater outrage than that to place 
under the surveillance of the police, 
without any evidence on which to go, a 
class who, whatever the faults of in- 
dividual members of it, had raised the 
Mercantile Marine of this country to the 
greatest position of any Mercantile 
Marine ever known. He considered the 
Bill as singularly inopportune at the pre- 
sent time. Two things were necessary 
to justify the kind of legislation now 
proposed. One of them was that the 
offence was increasing, and the other 
that there were no means of dealing 
with it. On this point he might refer 
to Lloyd’s returns for the last 10 years. 
During the last five years, with the ex- 
ception of one year, the number of 
wrecks and casualties had been below 
the average, and in the five preceding 
years there was only one exception in 
which it had been above the average. 
The number of lives lost in the last year 
was 20 per cent less than the average, 
and in the first half-year of 1870 the 
number was below the average. It had 
been stated that many lives were lost 
from ships breaking up when driven 
ashore in consequence of the badness of 
those ships. Now, the fact was that 
the number of lives lost had decreased, 
while the number saved had increased, 
leading to the conclusion that the ships 
that had recently been driven on shore 
were in a better condition than the ships 
which were driven ashore formerly. 
Another reason for believing this to be 
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an inopportune time for dealing with 
the question was that the Government 
had introduced a measure which pro- 
posed to deal with it in a proper way, 
for it proposed to deal with the crime 
under the criminal law. Any ship re- 
puted to be unseaworthy would be liable 
to inspection and detention. Then the 
draught of water was to be taken, thus 
affording means of further investigation. 
He trusted that one result of this dis- 
cussion would be that Her Majesty’s 
Government would show increased zeal 
in carrying their Bill through the House ; 
that further delay in legislating upon 
the question would be prevented, and 
thus that the shipping interest would be 
saved from being made the victim of 
crude amateur legislation. Not only 
did he object to the principle of the pre- 
sent Bill, but to the machinery proposed 
to carry it into effect, which was singu- 
larly inefficient. With respect to Lloyd’s 
Register, it was conducted by a commit- 
tee in no way responsible to the public. 
Nothing was known of the constitution 
of that committee, or the grounds on 
which its decisions were based, and 
there was no appeal from those deci- 
sions. He thought it most undesirable 
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to hand over the shipping for inspection 
to a body over whom the public had no 


control. With regard to the Liverpool 
Association, which was a rival associa- 
tion, still less was known. And now the 
House was asked to give a legislative 
sanction to those two irresponsible 
bodies, when the Tyne, the Clyde, and 
the Wear were outvying Liverpool in 
the building of ships. Then, with re- 
spect to placing the matter in the hands 
of Government Inspectors. No doubt 
the business of the Admiralty generally 
was well conducted; but there was a 
recent instance in which they had been 
unable to calculate within two feet the 
draught of a ship that was sent to sea. 
In addition to the Bill being inefficient 
he believed that its results would be 
most injurious. The hon. Member, in 
drawing his Bill, had evidently met 
with one difficulty, and that was the 
mode of dealing with foreign as well as 
with British ships. There would bea 
great difficulty in placing them in the 
same category. If any difference was 
made in favour of foreign shipping, as 
compared with British shipping, the re- 
sult would be that British shipowners 
would sail their ships under a foreign 
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flag, in order to enjoy the advantages 
offered to foreigners and to evade. the 
regulations made for British ships; 
whereas if both British and foreign 
ships had to submit to these regula- 
tions, involving, perhaps, considerable 
expense to the shipowner, we must ex- 
pect that foreign Governments would 
imitate our example, and our shipowners 
would have to submit to exactions of all 
kinds in foreign ports, which would be 
levied under regulations nominally for 
the improvement of shipping, but really 
instituted in order to put money into 
the pockets of some official. Then, 
with respect to iron ships. Until very 
recently there had been no classing of 
these ships. The rules at Lloyd’s had 
not been in existence more than 12 
months, and if Inspectors should be 
appointed they would merely act upon 
their instructions, and not show any de- 
sire to improve them. The fact was 
that almost every improvement that had 
taken place within the last 20 years had 
been violated. On looking at the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) anyone would imagine that 
there were no ships unclassed. Now, 
the fact was that many of our large 
steam ships were not classed either at 
Lloyd’s or anywhere else. One of the 
largest lines of Australian vessels had 
not a single ship classed. He knew of 
one ship which went to India for 12 
years without being classed. When 
Lloyd’s rules were altered that vessel 
was classed, and she was sold to the Go- 
vernment of India, after being in service 
some 20 years. He did not think that 
such a Bill as this could ever pass into 
law. The hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to the case of the David Malcolm; but 
he understood there was a sufficient 
answer to the whole matter in the hands 
of the Board of Trade, and if the hon. 
Gentleman had persevered in his Ques- 
tion the other night on that subject, 
instead of withdrawing it then and 
making an ex parte statement now, he 
might have been better informed upon 
the circumstances of the case. Then 
the proposed regulations respecting coal 
were absurd, because it was well known 
that a ship of 1,000 tons was safer with 
1,250 tons of coal on board than she 
would be if she carried 1,000 tons of 
iron. He did not believe the Bill would 
receive the sanction of the Legislature, 
inasmuch as it was inadequate to pre- 
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vent evils which it proposed to check, 
unjust in its operation, inopportune in 
point of time, utterly inefficient in its 
machinery, andgenerally injurious to the 
shipping interest of the country. Under 
these circumstances, he begged to move 
that the second reading of the Bill be 
postponed until that day six months. 
Mr. RATHBONE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he was sure there was 
no Member of the House who would not 
greatly a with those who had 
brought in this Bill, in their wish to pre- 
vent ships from being sent to sea in an 
unseaworthy condition. No body of men 
were so much interested in this question 
as the shipowners of our large seaport 
towns, like the one he had the honour to 
represent. On looking at the back of 
the Bill it would be found to bear fhe 
names of three hon. Members represent- 
ing inland constituencies, which fully ac- 
counted for the ignorance it displayed of 
the practical working of maritime affairs. 
His objection to the present Bill, and 
the objection which he believed was en- 
tertained by all the representatives of 
large maritime constituencies, was that it 
would tend to increase the very dangers 
which it was intended to prevent. The 


Bill was called the Merchant Shipping 
Survey Bill; but its title ought really to 
have been—*‘‘ An Act to oblige the Board 
of Trade to grant certificates whieh would 
enable dishonest and incompetent ship- 
owners to carry on their trade without 


fear of consequences.”’ Its provisions, 
if it were passed, would be complied with 
conscientiously by the fair-dealing and 
honest shipowners, for whose guidance, 
indeed, they were quite unnecessary, 
while they would only impede the good 
management of ships; but, at the same 
time, they could be most easily evaded 
by anyone who was dishonest enough to 
make it his interest to send unseaworthy 
ships to sea. The hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had ridiculed the 
idea of their being any difficulty in find- 
ing any number of competent surveyors 
to carry out the the details of the Bill, 
and got over the difficulty in a very easy 
way by saying that there were many 
ships which would not require to be sur- 
veyed. The hon. Gentleman then al- 
luded to all the large steamboat com- 
panies and their vessels ; but he had for- 
gotten—or, perhaps, he was not aware 
of the fact—that these steamboats were 


unclassed ships, and that therefore the 
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Bill would apply to them as well as to 
the old rotten tubs which the hon. 
Gentleman has described. Was the 
hon. Gentleman aware of the immense 
temptation which the dishonest man or 
the man owning bad ships would be able 
to offer to the surveyors for the sake of 
getting them to grant him a certificate 
which would enable him to carry on his 
trade with impunity? Did the hon. 
Gentleman know that in a steam vessel 
of 2,170 tons every foot of immersion re- 
presented 225 tons of cargo carried, 
and taking only £6 a ton for a round 
voyage to India and back, it would be 
seen that in a single voyage the dis- 
honest shipowner who could get his load- 
line ‘slated one foot above what it ought 
to be would be able to make a profit of 
£1,200 or £1,300 more than he would 
otherwise obtain, so that he would be 
able to pay very handsomely to any sur- 
veyor who would accommodate him with 
a dishonest certificate. Thenin the 3rd 
section of the Bill it was provided that 
the surveyor was to take into account the 
nature of the cargo and of the voyage to 
be made by the ship, and, of course, the 
survey was to be made before the con- 
tract for the voyage was entered into. 
But anybody who had any practical ex- 
perience in shipping matters was aware 
that the shipowner very often did not 
know an hour before he made his con- 
tract and settled his party to what 
part he was going to send his ship, or 
what would be the nature of her cargo. 
He very often did not know the nature 
of all the cargo until after the con- 
tract was made, and if all the trouble 
of making the survey was to be taken 
then, and the whole trade of the country 
was compelled to submit to such an ar- 
rangement, the difficulties of carrying on 
that trade would be simply enormous, 
and good shipowners would be tempted 
to place their ships under foreign flags to 
escape such a burden. Any shipowner 
knew that he himself, until he had ex- 
perienced the working of his own ship, 
could not decide to what depth he could 
safely load, nor what kind of cargo he 
could safely put on board, and the effect 
of this Bill would be simply this—that the 
surveyor would have to take the advice 
of the shipowner himself on this point, 
and that survey would therefore amount 
to absolutely nothing. No doubt that 
clause was inserted in the Bill to meet 
the objection entertained last year as to 
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the question of the load line. On that 
point of the load-line the hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted the Liverpool under- 
writers as entirely agreeing with him; 
but he (Mr. Rathbone) would first read 
a paragraph from their report of 1870, 
to show what importance they attached 
to it. The report stated that— 

“A Motion was made by Sir John Pakington 
for a Commission of Inquiry on the subject, and 
‘A Bill to provide for the Greater Security of 
Life at Sea,’ was brought in by Mr. Plimsoll and 
Mr. Wheelhouse ; but the only result was a vague 
discussion of the subject. It is probable that the 
matter will again be brought before the House of 
Commons in the next Session. The difficulty of 
defining the proper load-line for a ship, especially 
when regard is had to difference of class, of cargo, 
of season and of length of voyage, is already ob- 
served to be much greater than was at first anti- 
cipated. It is now admitted that no simple rule 
can be made applicable with justice to all vessels.” 
Tf the load-line were not effectual for the 
purpose for which it was intended, it would 
be simply dangerous, and it was evident 
that what might be quite safe and pro- 
per for a vessel three years old might be 
very dangerous for a vessel four years 
old, still more dangerous for one five 
years old, and so on in an increasing 
proportion. Any of the restrictions 
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given under this Bill which were not 


efficient, would have the effect of lulling 
the vigilance of all concerned, and of re- 
moving responsibility from those who 
alone could take the necessary precau- 
tions for the safety of lives and vessels, 
and in that way every inefficient restric- 
tion would reduce the very safety which 
was sought to be gained. There was 
another clause in the Bill, in which the 
hon. Gentleman provided that a ship- 
owner should not be allowed to repair a 
ship if it was imprudent for him to do 
so. He (Mr. Rathbone) only wished the 
hon. Gentleman could give them a rule 
by which they would be able to decide 
that point. To repair a vessel was a 
mere question of cost of putting in a 
sufficient amount of planks, beams, 
knees, &c.; but many shipowners had 
often found to their cost that when they 
had once begun repairing they had 
had almost to rebuild a ship. In his 
opinion, the measure now under dis- 
cussion was not calculated to effect its 
object, and was likely to increase the 
evils it was intended to prevent. The 
legislation required was such as would 
increase the responsibility of the ship- 
owners, and not relieve them from it al- 
together, as this measure was calculated 
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to do. If the Bill were carried, the 
public and the underwriters would be 
lulled into a false security, and would 
rely upon anything rather than their 
vigilance to guard against danger. The 
measuré of the right hon. Gentleman, on 
the other hand, made it a misdemeanour 
for a shipowner to send to sea an unsea- 
worthy ship, relieved sailors from the 
obligation to sail in such a vessel that 
now existed, and required that a proper 
record should be kept of each ship’s 
draught of water, so that the necessary 
evidence might always be at hand for 
bringing the law home to the guilty. 
For the reasons he had given he begged 
to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” — (Mr. Eustace Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HENLEY said, the Bill required 
very careful consideration to see how far 
it justified the grounds on which it had 
been brought forward. In the first 
place, was it brought forward at an 
opportune time? Hardly; for they had 
already before them a Bill of the Go- 
vernment on shipping matters containing 
600 or 700 sections, and treating of 
everything, and yet the present Bill was 
introduced, like Smellfungus, to do some- 
thing else besides. The hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) ought to have 
waited to see if he could not get those 
provisions which he thought essential 
incorporated with the Government mea- 
sure. A leading feature in this Bill was 
its great extent—it dealt with every 
boat on every tidal river in the United 
Kingdom, for the Courts of Law had 
recently decided that the word “ ship” 
included every boat propelled by any- 
thing other than oars alone, so that 
every boat which had the means of 
shipping a mast and sail would come 
under the provisions of this measure. 
Then the proposed survey was to be 
made annually, for ships were only to 
be certified for 12 months, and the ex- 
pense that would thus be involved would 
be a very considerable tax upon the 
shipowners every year. The certificate, 
however, was only to deal with the hull 
and rigging, and would have nothing 
to do with sails, anchors, or cables, 
which were of equal importance with 
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the other parts of the vessel; and it 
seemed to him but a queer kind of pro- 
vision for the saving of life which would 
allow a ship to go to sea without any 
sails, anchors, or cables. As to the load- 
line, the Bill was not confined to un- 
classed vessels, but extended to all, and 
the load-line might be fixed upon a 
principle which applied very well to one 
kind of vessel, but which would not 
apply at all, or apply very badly to an- 
other kind, and as many people might 
be sent to ‘‘ Davy Jones’s locker” through 
that as were sent there at present. The 
next point in the Bill was a very curious 
one, seeing that the measure was brought 
forward on the plea that it would tend 
to the saving of life. Whenever Man- 
chester was a little dull, the case of the 
Liverpool shipowners was immediately 
brought forward, and every Manchester 
man vehemently cheered everything said 
about Liverpool. But the people in the 
country said this—not that he should 
think of making such a statement him- 
self—that this was nothing more than a 
“humanity dodge” to set up a mono- 
poly for inland coal at the expense of 
seaborne coal. It was singular that 
the Bill should give some colour to that 


insinuation by placing restrictions upon 
ships bringing coal to the Thames which 
were not to be enforced in the case of 
their taking that commodity to Hamburg 


or Havre. With respect to the alleged 
overloading of vessels, it had been shown 
by the Returns for 1869 that, of 143 
vessels which had foundered or stranded 
off the coast, the very large proportion 
of 55 were in ballast. That was a fact 
that went far to shake the general opi- 
nion that the loss of life at sea was oc- 
casioned by overloading vessels. He 
himself thought that Government inter- 
ference very often did more harm than 
good. No one could look back for the 
last 80 years without connecting the 
constant increase in the number of 
wrecks with the continual interference 
of Government in maritime affairs; but 
still, whatever ought to be done in legis- 
lating on this subject had better be done 
in the Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment; and, perhaps, it would be better 
still to leave the responsibility where it 
was at present, and not have any inter- 
ference at all. No doubt it was a great 
hardship to compel anyman who honestly 
believed that a vessel was unseaworthy 
to go to sea in that vessel; but, on the 
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other hand, care ought to be taken not 
to open the door too widely to allowing 
men to refuse to make voyages on the 
mere pretence of such an allegation, 
which it would take so much trouble and 
inconvenience to prove or disprove. 

Mr. NORWOOD complained of the 
unreasonably strong and extravagant 
language of the hon. Member who intro- 
duced the Bill (Mr. Plimsoll), not only 
in that House, but out-of-doors. At 
a meeting in Manchester on the 11th 
January, for instance, the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of— 

** Some black-hearted villains who bought and 
owned ships and insured them not for three-fourths 
of their value, which was generally considered the 
proper thing, but for twice and even three times 
their value” and who then “ set their wicked arts to 
work to accomplish the wreck of their ships in 
order to get the insurance money.” 

The hon. Gentleman went on at the same 
meeting to say that that kind of thing 
happened every day. His statements 
of fact were equally extravagant. The 
statistics showed that the loss of life 
around the coasts of the United King- 
dom caused by ships foundering at sea— 
and this applied essentially to the question 
of overloading — amounted, in 1870, to 
435 lives in 81 vessels lost; but 53 of 
them were fishing boats and small craft, 
ranging from 11 to 80 tons, employed in 
specially hazardous trades, while, about 
one-third were in ballast, and not carry- 
ing cargo, when the accidents occurred. 
So, with regard to collisions, strandings, 
and other casualtiesround the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, fully one-third of the 
ships were of small tonnage and were not 
carrying cargo, but ballast, when acci- 
dents happened to them. The danger 
might, perhaps, be lessened if an uni- 
form load-line could be fixed; but this 
was impossible with the many varieties 
of craft, both in build and rig, now used 
in the Mercantile Marine, and the Bill 
made no reference to the necessity of a 
minimum as well as a maximum load-line. 
His main objection to the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman was that it would, by placing 
shipowners under an increased amount of 
surveillance, diminish their personal re- 
sponsibility, and so render human life 
less safe at sea than it was at present. 
There was too much of that kind of 
Government interference in the Merchant 
Shipping Acts. The fact was that the 
Bill was promoted in the interests of the 
Register Books of Lloyd’s and the Under- 
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those two bodies were totally irresponsi- 
ble. If Parliament intended that there 
should be a general survey of ships, such 
survey must be made by a Government 
Department without any distinctions 
whatever ; but if such a system should be 
adopted, the Board of Trade would be 
called upon to survey 21,000 ships of a 
considerable size, to say nothing of small 
smacks and boats. He considered the Bill 
to be entirely impracticable, and he indig- 
nantly repudiated the wholesale charges 
which had been madeagainst shipowners. 
There was now in the possession of hon. 
Members the Merchant Shipping Code, 
which had been recently introduced by 
the Government, and as that measure 
would, in his opinion, deal effectually 
with the questions involved in the pro- 
posal before the House, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) 
would not press his Bill to a Division on 
the Motion for second reading. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to some documents which he had re- 
ceived from Sir Arthur Kennedy, the 
Governor of the West Coast of Africa. 
That gentleman had, during the last 12 
months, sent him, by almost every mail, 
accounts of the overloading of steamers 
and vessels leaving the West Coast of 
Africa for this country, and especially by 
deck-loads. The documents he would 
refer to dealt only with part of the ques- 
tion, and in passing he would express a 
hope that the measure which the Govern- 
ment had in hand would contain a pro- 
vision in reference to the subject of over- 
loading by deck-loading. ‘The first of 
these documents was a declaration, 
signed at Sierra Leone, in January last, 
by the master of a vessel, who stated 
that during a gale which he encountered 
in December a great part of his deck-load 
was washed overboard, and, in order to 
save his ship, he was compelled to cast 
the remainder into the sea. The list of 
goods lost included 50 casks of beer, 16 
cases of matches, 7 casks of beer, 20 boxes 
of pipes, 2 crates of earthenware, 2 drums 
of paraffin, and 1 cask of varnish. There 
was also a large quantity of gun- 
powder. The Governor appended to the 
declaration the remark that this vesssel 
was of only 138 tons register, manned 
by a crew of nine men, the accommoda- 
tion provided for whom was unfit for a 
dog, for if they escaped drowning they 
were almost sure to die of dirt and ex- 
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posure. The other document was a re- 
port, dated January 24, 1871, in refer- 
ence to the arrival of a vessel of 898 
tons; amongst the cargo of which were 
1,182 casks of palm oil, 2,019 boxes of 
kernels, and other boxes and parcels 
amounting to a total of 5,201, besides 
1,109 jee of ebony. Sir Arthur 
Kennedy stated that this was one of five 
monthly steamers sailing between West 
Africa and Liverpool, and carrying dan- 
gerous deck-loads. He thought there 
could be no harm in allowing the Bill 
now before the House to be read a second 
time, so that it might be considered in 
Committee, and then if the Government 
measure was found to be more effectual, 
the necessity for this Bill would cease. 
It was the duty of the Government and 
the Legislature to interfere for the pro- 
tection of sailors, and he should therefore 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he had listened with great interest 
to the discussion on the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), and 
he thought it was calculated to bring 
out the real state of the case, and greatly 
to assist the House in giving a vote 
upon this very interesting though not 
very easy question. He entirely agreed 
with those who recognized the humane 
motives which had actuated the hon. 
Member in bringing the measure before 
the House; but their business was sim- 
ply to consider whether the inconveni- 
ences which this Bill would inflict would 
not be greater than the advantages it 
could attain; and whether there were 
not better means of attaining the end 
which the hon. Member had in view. 
In his opinion the Government had al- 
ready placed before the House better 
means of attaining the object, so far as 
the object was practicable. After giving 
his best attention to the subject, he 
was not able to advise the House to 
allow this Bill to be read a second time; 
nor was he prepared, on the part of the 
Government, to undertake the enormous 
and hardly profitable labour which the 
Bill proposed to impose. The hon. Mem- 
ber described his Bill as a limited one; 
but his opinion was, that if it was to do 
any good at all, it would involve an enor- 
mous amount of Government interfer- 
ence with the trade of this country. 
Under this Bill the Board of Trade would 
have to be for ever surveying every 
vessel in the United Kingdom, and not 
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merely English ships, but foreign ships 
entering our ports. An annual survey 
would be by no means sufficient, because 
vessels were continually changing their 
cargoes and their voyages. As to the 
load-line, he was told, upon authority 
which he could not doubt, that no general 
or abstract rule could be laid down on 
the subject, and consequently special 
and numerous surveys would be neces- 
sary for that purpose also. In the 5th 
clause provision was made for ‘‘ judicial 
surveys,” to be made upon the application 
of any interested party; and in a further 
part of the same clause it was proposed 
to constitute the local Courts of Admiralty 
in some sort local Boards of Trade, mak- 
ing them administrative bodies. Under 
this arrangement anyone who considered 
a ship to be unseaworthy could put the 
whole machinery of the Court in motion 
for the survey, detention, or, if necessary, 
breaking-up of a ship. Such stringent 
provisions would require the strongest 
case to justify their adoption. He did 
not desire to lay down any absolute doc- 
trine upon the subject, or to bind the 
Government by any theoretic principle to 
interfere or not to interfere in these mat- 
ters. Such questions should be decided 
on their merits; but he contended that, 
before the House adopted a costly scheme 
which would cause such vexatiousinterfer- 
ence with trade, they must be well satis- 
fied that there were no other means of 
gaining the same object as that sought 
by the hon. Member. There had been a 
tendency to assume that it was enough 
to read statistics of loss of life at sea, 
and to submit this Bill as a remedy. 
But even supposing the measure to be 
accepted, and to be admirably and suc- 
cessfully administered, how many causes 
of loss of life and property would it 
meet? It was difficult to state the num- 
ber of those causes. The hon. Member 
admitted, however, that the Bill did not 
deal with some of the most important— 
as, for instance, the construction and 
manning of ships, and the stowing of 
cargoes, which were matters of vital im- 
portance. There were also such every- 
day causes as collisions, carelessness and 
ignorance of navigators, to say nothing 
of the perils of the sea, which no Bill of 
this kind could meet. The question, 
therefore, naturally arose, whether it was 
worth while to employ ‘an army of offi- 
cials” of high character and at great 
eost, in the hope of preventing a few out 
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of a very limited class of the accidents 
and disasters which produced loss of life 
and property at sea. As he had already 
said, in his opinion the Bill which the 
Government had placed upon the Table 
would meet the necessities of the case far 
more effectually and upon a sounder prin- 
ciple. That Bill contained several most 
important provisions in relation to this 
very subject. First, it provided that be- 
fore a ship left port her draught of water 
should be carefully ascertained, in order 
that facility might be afforded in case of 
subsequent casualty, for judging as to 
whether she was or was not overloaded. 
In the next place, it made the sending 
of a ship to sea in an unseaworthy state 
a misdemeanour, thus imposing a serious 
oy emo A upon the shipowner. The 
Bill would also enable any sailor to 
refuse to proceed with a ship in an un- 
seaworthy condition, and to demand an 
official investigation by the surveyor of 
the Board of Trade. Lastly, the Govern- 
ment Bill would provide that any person 
having or supposing he had, knowledge 
of a ship being unseaworthy, might de- 
mand and procure a Board of Trade 
survey. The difference between this pro- 
posal and that of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) was, that whereas 
the hon. Member wished to impose upon 
the Government a compulsory and indis- 
criminate survey, with all the incon- 
veniences consequent thereupon, the Go- 
vernment themselves thought it best to 
place the power of demanding the sur- 
veys in the hands of those most nearly 
interested in the safety of the ships. 
These being the main, and, as he 
thought, satisfactory, provisions of the 
Government measure, he could not advise 
the House to read the Bill of the hon. 
Member a second time; and, therefore, 
in case a decision was persisted in, he 
should be compelled to enforce by his 
Vote the opinion he had expressed in 
regard to it. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE ex- 
pressed his approval of the safeguards 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. 
Fortescue) had described as being pro- 
vided by the Government Bill. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
take the advice of some of his Friends 
and split the Bill, giving some of these 
clauses in a Bill by themselves, so that 
they might be certain that a part of the 
Bill might pass this year, and that, for 
the sake of humanity, the public might 
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have the advantage of such clauses. The 
causes of the loss of ships were princi- 
pally five—unseaworthiness, age, or 
other causes, overloading ships, under- 
loading ships, and want of harbours of 
refuge. He thought it a great pity that 
any element of bitterness should be im- 
ported into this subject, which was one 
of great importance, and one that con- 
cerned the lives of thousands of our best 
seamen. The House ought to consider 
it with as much calmness and delibera- 
tion as possible, for he was quite certain 


if a Commission of naval men and ship- | q 


owners were appointed they would find 
means by which the problem might be 
solved. He urged that the Bill should 
contain a clause for providing that ves- 
sels carrying deck-load should be subject 
to a special survey. With regard to 
harbours of refuge, that question had 
been considered by the Commissioners 
on that subject ; but from the niggardly 
policy of this country their suggestion, 
that harbours of refuge would be the 
best means of saving a great many lives, 
had not been carried out. The great 
loss of life on the Eastern Coast arose 
from collisions. Ships were collected to 
the number of 500 sail at Beachy Head, 
and there was. great confusion among 
the ships, which ended in collisions. 
The wrecks were not to be seen at that 
place, because the unfortunate ships 
struck on different points of the coast, 
and it was not to these different points of 
the coast that the danger attached, but 
to the salient points where the danger 
occurred. The question of the fault of 
captains was a serious question. He had 
taken pains some years ago to endeavour 
to persuade the Government to establish 
a great naval college, where the cap- 
tains of merchant ships should meet 
with officers of the Navy and together 
learn the elements of their profession. 
When he was in great hopes that that 
plan would be adopted, it was laid aside. 
It was a matter of serious importance 
that steps should be taken to improve the 
education of the masters and officers of 
ships. In looking over the number of 
ships lost in foreign countries he found 
that the number of wrecks in connection 
with which the commander had been de- 
prived of his certificate had been very 
great indeed, and the proportion in which 
the certificate had been returned had 
been very small. 


Sir James Elphinstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, there 
was no doubt that many ships were lost 
through their unseaworthiness. He 
thought that any man who sent a ship 
to sea in an unseaworthy state for the 
purpose of obtaining the insurance on 
that ship was more guilty of cold- 
blooded murder than most of the crimi- 
nals who were sent to the gallows; and 
he wondered how a shipowner who made 
sailors run even the smallest risk of that 
sort could sleep quietly in his bed when 
a gale of wind was blowing. He did not 
ulte agree with the low value the hon. 
Member (Mr. E. Smith) had attached to 
the classification of ships. No doubt 
there were many good ships which 
were not classed at Lloyd’s, or elsewhere, 
especially those which belonged to per- 
sons or companies whose name alone 
was a guarantee. But there were many 
other vessels which found the disadvan- 
tage of the want of character, in the 
case of insurance, or charter. When 
this matter was brought before him in 
former days, when he was in Office, 
three principal remedies used to be sug- 
gested—the load-line, the making this 
practice of sending ships to sea in an 
unseaworthy state a misdemeanour, and 
the limitation of insurance. Mr. 
Samupa: Hear!] He knew the hon. 
Member had a strong opinion upon this 
point ; but he (Mr. Cave) had come to 
the conclusion that such limitation would 
be constantly evaded. The other two 
points were dealt with in the Govern- 
ment Bill. As to the general question 
whether the Government should lay 
down strict rules as to matters of detail, 
the official experience he had had con- 
vinced him that the attempt to do so 
would defeat their own purposes, be- 
cause it would relieve shipowners from 
responsibility. When particular modes 
of construction were insisted on a lower 
level was frequently established—the 
minimum was apt to become the maxi- 
mum. It would be unwise to prohibit 
deck-loads in all cases; and as to what 
had been said about carrying dangerous 
cargo, such as petroleum, on deck, it 
was probably the safest place for it. He 
thought the proper principle to act upon 
was to leave the fullest freedom to all 
parties, and then, judging by results, to 
punish with the severest penalties those 
who were guilty of the offences in ques- 
tion. There were so many reasons why 
ships were lost besides those specified 
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in the Bill, that he did not think the 
Bill was sufficiently complete to atiswer 
its purpose. He thought that more than 
half of the disasters to ships were at- 
tributable to carelessness, drunkenness, 
and want of discipline. He would say 
one word on the somewhat sensational 
cards, circulated by the promoter of the 
Bill, about working men on board ship. 
Of course, a sailor was a working man, 
though he would probably prefer being 
called a sailor; but the object of those 
cards seemed to be to convey an im- 
pression that sailors were neglected by 
the Legislature. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the fact. Acts had very re- 
cently been passed in Parliament for 
the amelioration of their provisions, ac- 
commodation, medicine, lime juice, and 
many similar objects. He thought it 
would be for the convenience of the 
House if the hon. Member withdrew 
his Bill, and moved Amendments or ad- 
ditions to the Bill of the Government on 
those points which he considered de- 
fective. 

Mr. T. HUGHES reminded the House 
that every speaker had admitted the need 
of legislation. But they were told by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill to rely upon 
the clauses on this subject contained in 
that Bill. Now the Bill was one of 700 
clauses, and he asked if there was any 
Gentleman in the House except the right 
hon. Gentleman himself who expected 
that the Bill would pass into law this 
year? [Mr. CuicuEsterR Forrescve: 
Yes. ] ell, at any rate, he wished to 
have two strings to his bow in this mat- 
ter. He (Mr. T. Hughes) pointed out 
that in the case of a misdemeanour for 
sending a ship to sea in an unseaworthy 
state the matter was to be enforced in one 
of the Superior Courts, which he declared 
to be a farce. He read extracts from a 
recent report of the Associated Chamber 
of Commerce to show that provision 
should be made for a maximum load- 
line to steamers, and he also read reso- 
lutions of the said Chamber to show that 
the Chamber approved of both principles 
of the Bill. Similar arguments had been 
used in this case by shipowners as had 
been used against the Factories Act and 
other measures, which were aimed against 
similar abuses in other trades. He hoped 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Plimsoll) would with- 
draw his Bill, if the President of the 
Board of Trade would undertake to intro- 
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duce as a separate Bill those clauses of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill which related 
to this subject. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman would not undertake to do so, 
he (Mr. T. Hughes) would vote for the 
second reading of his hon. Friend’s Bill. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
had brought the subject before the 
House last year, and he felt bound to 
express his deep regret at the shameful 
manner in which life and property had 
been sacrificed by the overloading of 
ships. If the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) divided, he (Sir John 
Pakington) should go with him into the 
Lobby ; not because he supported every 
part of the Bill, but because he thought 
an effective remedy needed to be applied. 
He regretted to say that he listened with- 
out any satisfaction to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. C. 
Fortescue), who addressed the House in 
a Board of Trade tone. The House was 
under great disadvantage through the 
frequent changes at the Board of Trade. 
As now constituted, that Board had no 
experience on this subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman, after the manner of the 
Board of Trade, was too much in favour 
of his big Bill, which evinced great 
anxiety about the trading interest, but 
scarcely contained a word about the 
wrecks that occurred around these coasts 
from year to year. Thousands of our 
fellow-citizens were annually lost through 
the cupidity of shipowners and through 
a want of proper care and vigour on the 
part of the Executive of this country. 
In his opinion there were only two ways 
in which this matter could be satisfac- 
torily dealt with—one, by the Govern- 
ment undertaking to deal with the sub- 
ject as a Government, and the other by 
doing that which he suggested last Ses- 
sion—namely, addressing the Crown for 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry on this 
subject. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would accede to the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
and of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone), 
by introducing as a separate Bill those 
clauses of the Merchant Shipping Bill 
which related to this subject. He thought 
all parties would give to such 2 measure 
the fairest possible consideration. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would not do so, 
he (Sir John Pakington) gave Notice 
that he would repeat his proposal for a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry. 
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said, he was quite ready to bring in as 
a separate Bill such of the clauses of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill as had been 
referred to, if the latter measure should 
not receive the sanction of the House. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he thought that 
the measure which had been submitted 
to the House had met with the condem- 
nation of hon. Members. A great many 
arguments had been put forward in fa- 
vour of legislation, but not in favour of 
the measure now proposed, which he be- 
lieved to be one of the most unworkable 
and impracticable propositions that had 
been brought before that House since he 
entered it. The proportion of losses to 
tonnage was 4 per cent in England, 4 per 
cent in Germany, 3 per cent in Sweden. 
In these countries there were no surveys ; 
but in France, where the survey system 
existed, the proportion was 5 per cent of 
losses, and the Chambers of Commerce 
had memorialized the Government to do 
away with the system. The question of 
the proper load-line was a very difficult 
one, and had thus far puzzled the most 
scientificshipbuilders, because what would 
suit one class of ship would not suit an- 
other, and what would suit one class of 
cargo would not suit another. When a 
practical solution of the difficulty was 
arrived at he would give it his best con- 
sideration, but he would not consent to 
an ill-conceived, impracticable proposal 
like the present. While he felt anxious 
for legislation, he could not support such 
a measure as had been placed before the 
House. 

Mr. PEEL said, that his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. ©. Fortescue) had been 
desirous to explain that he was per- 
fectly ready to deal with this question 
this Session. If the whole of the large 
measure which had been alluded to could 
not be passed, his right hon. Friend 
would be prepared to eliminate those 
clauses of the Bill which referred spe- 
cially to this subject, and to embody 
them in a separate Bill. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, that, after the 
assurance just given, he would not press 
the Motion. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


Sir John Pakington 


{LORDS} 
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CHURCH RATES ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, Bill for the aboli- 
tion of compulsory Church Rates in Seotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. M‘Lanren, Mr. 
Granam, Mr. Cravrorp, and Mr. Caryeaiz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 


LODGERS’ GOODS PROTECTION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. H. B. Suenrivay, Bill to 
protect the Goods of Lodgers against Distraint 
upon the Property of the Landlord, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. H. B. Saerman, Mr. Hous, 
Mr. Broepren, and Mr. W. M. Torrens. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the cause of Steam Boiler Explosions :”’—Com- 
mittee to consist of Nineteen Members :—Sir 
Tuomas Bazizy, Mr, Tiprine, Mr. Pratt, Mr. 
Josuua Fiztpen, Captain Braumont, Mr. Birtey, 
Mr. H. B. Snerman, Mr. Cawizy, Mr. Lan- 
oasTeR, Colonel Gray, Dr. Lyon Puayratr, Mr. 
Sravetey Hut, Mr. M‘Cuure, Mr. ArMitTsTEaD, 
Mr. Pim, Mr. Latrp, Mr. Hermon, Mr. Mituer, 
and Mr. Hicx:—Power to send for persons 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum, 


PARISH CHURCHES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wzsrt, Bill to declare and 
amend the Law as to the rights of Parishioners in 
respect of their Parish Churches; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. West, Sir Percy Hersert, and Mr. 
Huaues. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
‘ before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 23rd February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Sexeor Commirrzs—Board of Ad- 
mairalty, nominated. 
Pustic Bits—First Reading—University Tests* 


(26). 

Second Reading—Provisional Order Bills (Com- 
mittees) * (25), 

Committee—Report—Princess Louise’s Annuity * 
(20) ; Juries Act (1870) Amendment ® (21). 

Report—West African Settlements * (1). 


DEFENCE COMMISSION—NATIONAL 
DEFENCES. 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 
Toe Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
call the attention of the House to some 
points connected with the question of 
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National Defences, and to move for Re- 
turns, and said : My Lords, I shall haveto 
crave the indulgence of your Lordships in 
bringing this subject under your notice, 
as 1 have been suffering from severe 
indisposition; and if it had not been 
- that in my postponing the subject I might 
have put your Lordships to some incon- 
venience, I would not have attempted to 
deal with it. In the first place, I perhaps 
owe some apology to your Lordships 
that I, a civilian, should’ undertake, at 
this early period of the Session, to deal 
with military matters, when I see around 
me so many noble Friends on both sides 
of the House who are far more familiar 
with such matters and far more compe- 
tent to deal with them. My excuse is 
that I shall not enter into any military 
technicalities, but shall, I hope, confine 
myself to points lying within the com- 
prehension of all of us, whether civilians 
or soldiers, and in which, looking to the 
welfare and credit of the country, we 
have a common interest. It would, per- 
haps, be unfair to avoid all mention of 
proposals recently submitted to Parlia- 
ment by my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for War. In acertain sense, they 


appear to me to be in a right direction, 


and to remove some anomalies, while 
many of the details I heartily approve. 
I regard the proposals, however, as in a 
great degree mere patchwork, as wholly 
inadequate to the necessities of the time, 
and as one of ,the most extravagant 
schemes—looking to the worth of the 
money—that a so-called economical Go- 
vernment has ever proposed to Parlia- 
ment. The proposals fail, as it appears 
to me, in not providing what we really 
require—an Army. As far‘as the Reserve 
forces are concerned, I do not profess to 
understand what the exact nature of the 
plan is as to the Volunteers; but I am 
afraid it falls very far short of what is 
required. As regards the Militia, the 
amount of training seems insufficient. 
A maximum of three months—even al- 
lowing for all the innate superiority of 
the British soldier—is but a poor equi- 
valent for three years’ training in Ger- 
many. Without going into detail, I 
must venture to express my dissent from 
the belief that you can possibly main- 
tain the Militia upon purely voluntary 
enlistment. I will not now enter into 
the question in what form the principle 
of compulsion should be adopted; I 
merely express a doubt of the possibi- 
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lity for maintaining the Militia at the 
proper standard by voluntary enlistment. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who has in- 
troduced the Bill into the other House, 
talks of asking for compulsory powers in 
the event of an emergency. My answer 
is, that when the emergency arises, it 
will be too late to do so. As regards 
the Army itself, I will only say, on this 
occasion, that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposals appear to me to be simply an 
addition of some 20,000 men to the 
standing force of the country. As my 
right hon. Friend, two years ago, re- 
duced the Army by some 20,000 men, 
so now he increases it by 20,000, and I 
know of no reason why, if he remains 
in Office next year, he should go down 
to the House of Commons and propose 
to reduce it again. Your Lordships have 
to look to the enormous sum at which 
our military expenditure stands. I am 
not one of those who are in any degree 
disposed to grudge any sum which may 
be necessary ; but, unless you place your 
military arrangements on a safe and 
permanent basis, I think £15,000,000 
a year an extremely high, not to say an 
extravagant price to pay for them. I 
do not want to compare our system with 
foreign nations, but there is an obvious 
inequality between them. We know that 
Prussia maintains more than 1,000,000 
of men in the field for £7,000,000 a 
year ; that Austria maintains 700,000 or 
800,000 men for about the same sum; that 
France, even at the same rate of expen- 
diture as ourselves, was able to place 
250,000 men in the field; and that 
Belgium maintains 100,000 men for 
£1,500,000. An obvious inequality, I 
say, appears when you ask this country 
to spend not less than £15,000,000, 
and do not show a greater result than 
the Army Estimates do at present. 
Were this all it would be bad enough ; 
but you must remember that this 
£15,000,000 by no means covers all the 
necessary expenses. It leaves your Army 
without its proper equipment. Mr. 
Cardwell talks of 470,000 men ; but does 
he mean to say that that £15,000,000 
in any degree equips or maintains those 
470,000 men so as to enable them to be, 
in every sense of the word, an Army? 
This, you must remember too, leaves 
our ports unprotected, our great towns 
undefended; and a night or two ago the 
Prime Minister informed the House of 
Commons that the defences of Liverpool 
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must stand over almost sine die. And what 
do you get in exchange? The promise 
of the abolition of purchase. Now, I 
am not standing here to defend pur- 
chase, though I am bound to say that, 
so far as I remember, never has a sys- 
tem been more misunderstood and mis- 
represented. I believe the common 
opinion is that there is a sort of auc- 
tion, and that the highest bidder obtains 
the commission. You ought to look 
very carefully to see what substitute we 
are to get for purchase. You are bound, 
above all, to see that in destroying pur- 
chase you do not destroy that which is 
one of the great indirect advantages of 
it—namely, that it causes a rapid flow 
of promotion to go through the Army, 
and secures you that which hardly any 
other Army in the world possesses, and 
which I hold to be an inestimable ad- 
vantage—I mean young officers. And 
what are you to pay for the abolition of 
the existing system? It is said that it 
will cost you £8,000,000 or £9,000,000, 
and it is very questionable whether you 
get a fair return for it. I will not go 
further into my right hon. Friend’s pro- 
posals, except to say that they seem to 
me to have this great defect—they hold 
out no promise or guarantee of real per- 
manence in our military arrangements. 
If that be so, what is the inevitable re- 
sult? It must be that we run back into 
the vicious circle of reductions and 
panics to which we have been liable for 
the last 25 years. One of my complaints 
against Her Majesty’s Government is 
that they have encouraged this. They 
now propose a large addition to the 
Army Estimates; and what does that 
imply? It implies that the defences of 
the country are not in a satisfactory 
state. Yet in the autumn Mr. Cardwell 
told us that its defences had never 
been in a more satisfactory state. [Earl 
GRANVILLE: When?] During the au- 
tumn, at one of the numerous assemblies 
which the right hon. Gentleman at- 
tended. I think it was when he ad- 
dressed the Ancient Druids at Oxford. 
What their knowledge of military mat- 
ters amounts to I do not undertake to 
say; buthe succeeded in re-assuring them, 
if he failed in re-assuring the country. 
What I complain of is that the Govern- 
ment surrendered themselves in the first 
instance to the policy of reductions at a 
time when they ought to have known 
that the whole soil of Europe was honey- 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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combed by secret transactions and 
treaties. Knowing that two great mili- 
tary Powers had been for years on the 
verge of a quarrel, they proposed these 
large reductions, cleared our arsenals 
of workmen, cut down the number of 
our troops, and reduced the Estimates . 
for the Army. I complain, moreover, of 
the manner in which the reductions 
were made. If there is one principle on 
which all parties should agree more than 
another, it is that whenever reduction 
becomes necessary it should be made 
rather in unskilled than in skilled de- 
partments—obviously because the skilled 
branches of the service are articles of 
slow growth and manufacture, and can- 
not be extemporized at a moment’s no- 
tice, no matter what the emergency. 
But what were these reductions? My 
right hon. Friend cut down the cavalry 
—that arm which the recent campaign 
has shown to be the eyes and ears of an 
Army, and without which vigorous ope- 
rations*are impossible. I believe also 
that the horses, in consequence of the 
low price given, are in many regiments 
far too young. In the same way he re- 
duced the artillery. I do not intend to 
value the exact measure of the artillery 
augmentations he now proposes. It 
seems to me that almost in proportion as 
he increases it in England he appears 
inclined to reduce it in India. If s0, 
the change is a mere hocus-pocus, and 
of no real advantage. I hope and pre- 
sume, however, that the increase in Eng- 
land overbalances the diminution in 
India. So low, I believe, were the 
artillery cut down last year, that when- 
ever.a review or field day was ordered 
it was necessary for one battery to bor- 
row horses of another. I am told that 
at the Wimbledon Review last summer 
the two batteries of horse artillery in 
the field had to fill up their complement 
by borrowing of other batteries, I speak 
under correction ; but, certainly, this has 
been stated in more than one quarter. 
Not merely do I complain of reductions, 
and of the reductions being made on a 
false principle, but, if I may draw a 
further distinction, of the false econo- 
mies to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been prone. To go into de- 
tail would be trespassing too’ largely 
on your Lordships’ patience; but I will 
give ‘one or two instances, which I am 
afraid are specimens of the rest. Two 
years ago a Floating Obstruction Com- 
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mittee sat, and reported that a large sup- 
ply of torpedoes should immediately be 
provided. Now, your Lordships are aware 
that in the American Civil War torpedoes 
played an important part, and that there 
is scarcely a single Continental Power 
which has not long since provided itself 
with a supply of them. Up to the middle 
of last summer I believe the total num- 
ber of torpedoes in store in England was 
one. Of course, I shall be only too glad 
to be corrected in any of these details 
—I state them as they are currently 
reported. Take another case. During 
the winter there has been a controversy 
in the Press with regard to the supply 
of powder. Now, I believe these to be 
the facts—The best class of powder is 
called pebble powder ; of that, I believe, 
none worth mentioning is in store. The 
second class, which for all practical pur- 
poses is nearly as good, is pellet powder. 
Of that there is but a very small stock— 
not enough to supply us for a very short 
time indeed in the event of hostilities. 
Lastly, there is a very limited supply of 
ordinary powder. Now, if this statement 
be true, observe what the consequence 
is. The new guns provided at so much ex- 
pense and trouble are works of art in 
themselves; but they cannot have their 
full power, or anything like it, developed 
unless one of the two superior classes of 
powder is used. That powder is said not 
to be in existence. They fail in nine-tenths 
of their power, and if you charge them 
with the inferior powder, in any pro- 
portion so as to make up the loss of 
power, that powder damages the gun. 
You are placed in a terrible dilemma, and 
after making every allowance it seems 
that you have not in store the primary ne- 
cessary of military operations. I am told 
that last April works which were in pro- 
cess with the view of manufacturing this 
powder were stopped, and the manufac- 
ture itself came to an end. Again, we 
heard last year a great deal about 
breech-loaders. I understand that when 
the Continental War broke out the order 
for the manufacture had fallen off to 
the miserable number of 380,000. I 
am told, also, that when the Secretary 
for War spoke of 300,000 breech-loaders 
being in store some regiments of the 
Line were even at that time armed—it is 
hardly credible — with muzzle-loaders. 
One of the Highland regiments was 
armed, I am told, with muzzle-loaders 
so late as last autumn; and my be- 
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lief is that a detachment of the 7th 
Fusiliers mounted guard last August at 
Portsmouth with muzzle-loaders in their 
hands. I will take another case. Your 
Lordships remember that in 1859 a very 
important Commission was appointed to 
consider the defence and fortifications 
of the country. They reported a few 
months afterwards, and the very first 
proposition which they laid down was 
that the works should be completed in 
the shortest possible time, as neither the 
Army, the Navy, nor the Reserve forces, 
nor all three combined, were, in their 
opinion, sufficient for the security of the 
country. Ten years elapsed; and in 
1869, as I find by a Return, not one of 
those eight places which they recom- 
mended should be fortified were in a 
state of completion; and further, that 
the work that had been done had been 
done in a way not altogether satisfactory. 
I am informed that at Dover last August 
the services for the fortifications were 
curtailed ; and that at Christmas, in the 
midst of a hard frost, totally inconsistent 
with building, orders were sent down— 
the country being in a state of fever as 
to fortifications—to proceed with the bat- 
teries immediately. Contracts were con- 
sequently entered into, and the ground 
prepared at a time when it was impos- 
sible the work could be properly done, in 
the hope, I suppose, that a certain num- 
ber of guns would be mounted before 
the meeting of Parliament. Those guns, 
I believe, are not mounted now; at all 
events, at the end of January there was 
not one 7-ton gun properly mounted at 
Dover. I do not blame the present 
Government exclusively with regard to 
the fortifications. The Commission of 
1859 recommended a certain additional 
amount of barrack room; but, in conse- 
quence of the other reductions made, 
the barrack room was reduced by one- 
half. Again, £1,000,000 was recom- 
mended to be expended for coast de- 
fences; but I do not think it has ever 
been expended. A Committee was ap- 
pointed two years ago to consider what 
the state of these fortifications were, 
and under the head of ‘important 
omissions ”’ they stated that, in estimat- 
ing the powers of various works, the ab- 
sence of collateral support and the facili- 
ties for attack afforded to an enemy by 
the omission to occupy important posi- 
tions were of paramount importance ; 
and that, in some instances, the defence 
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was seriously j ed. Such is the 
result arrived at after spending a consi- 
derable sum. In consequence of these 
reductions you not only have failed, after 
11 years, in completing any one of your 
works, but you have left many of them 
in such a state that the defence might 
be seriously jeopardized in the event of 
attack. There is one other point with 
regard to fortifications which is ob- 
vious to the most ordinary mind, and 
which I beg to urge most strongly. A 
strong recommendation of the Commis- 
sion of 1859 was in favour of what 
they termed a Central Arsenal. They 
objected—and I think very wisely—to a 
concentration of all our military stores 
at one place. Well, I think for three 
or four years running the paltry sum 
of £150,000 appeared in the Estimates 
under this head. What has been the 
consequence? At this moment there 
is concentrated ; within a narrow circle 
of the metropolitan district, everything 
which would be vital and necessary in 
the event of invasion. The manufac- 
tory of guns is at Woolwich, the manu- 
factory of stores is at Enfield, the store 
of weapons is in the Tower, the manu- 
factory of powder is at Waltham, even 
the clothing establishment is in London 
—in one word, everything is in or near 
London, and London itself is perfectly 
helpless, at the mercy of an invader. 
Is this a state of things which ought 
to be allowed to remain a single hour ? 
And yet, in the face of that Report, 
you propose to spend £8,000,000 or 
£9,000,000 on the abolition of purchase. 
One of the first speeches I can remem- 
ber, when I was first in Parliament, at 
the time of the Crimean War, was 
made by Lord Herbert, then Secretary 
for War, who was giving an account of 
the terrible disasters which had occurred. 
He stated that the defect of the Eng- 
lish Army was that, however admirable 
its regimental organization, the Army 
itself was but a mere collection of regi- 
ments. Now, I doubt very much whether, 
when he had been two years in Office, 
Mr. Cardwell stated that the defences 
of the country were never in a better 
condition — whether, indeed, at this 
moment, anyone would venture to say 
that, except a few regiments at Alder- 
shot, the Army is anything more than a 
collection of regiments now. I doubt 
whether there are at this moment stores 
in England sufficient to put 100,000 
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men, or half that number, in the field. 
The guns are admitted to propose to 
increase the maximum number of guns 
to 280. I believe that the number pos- 
sessed by Prince Frederick Charles’s 
army alone was 400; and I saw by an 
estimate the other day that the Prussians 
have in France alone as many batteries 
as we shall ultimately, when the increase 
has been effected, have single guns. I 
should like, again, to know what the 
Military Train is. I believe it is gene- 
rally estimated that a corps de armée 
ought not to have less than 1,000 wag- 
gons. Have we anything like 1,000? I 
fear, too, whether, in the event of calling 
out the Militia and Volunteers, or the 
Militia alone and the Regular Army for 
training and drill, anything like sufficient 
barrack accommodation could be found. 
YetI know thatthe Government have been 
selling barracks and barrack ground. 
Mr. Cardwell talks of planning defences 
for London, and he proposes to take 
money for a survey of the defensible 
positions round London. This is very 
reasonable and sensible; but the amount 
of money provided in the Estimates for 
the work is £1,000. Why, we shall have 
to wait another 10 years before the task 
is completed, and it is a sum of money 
thrown away. If the thing is necessary, 
either spend sufficient to do the work at 
once, or do not waste it in driblets of 
this sort. I should be glad to know 
whether we have a supply of maps for 
military service? Your Lordships are 
perhaps aware that when Marshal Mac- 
Mahon attempted his disastrous retreat 
maps were placed in his hands according 
to which he directed the march of his 
troops, and that he found the roads 
traced on them had never been com- 
pleted. The Prussian authorities, on 
the other hand, had maps in which 
every farmhouse was marked, with the 
number of horses, and other important 
information carefully tabulated. Surely 
if they could do that for France, we 
ought to have equally good maps of 
England. This is no more than was 
done in 1803, when there was expecta- 
tion of an invasion. All along the South 
Coast the Government were in full pos- 
session of all the details and resources of 
the country. In connection with this 
there is another important point on which 
I must say a word—it is a very great and 
very important subject—the subject of 
the military education of our officers. A 
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Commission, appointed, I think, by the 
Government two years ago, inquired 
very fully into the matter, and took some 
remarkable and valuable evidence. I 
certainly am not one who would in any 
degree ——— the qualities of the 
English officer, for I know well what 
those great qualities are. Whatever 
may be said against our officers, let this, 
at least, be remembered—that they have 
never failed. Where courage, self-devo- 
tion, the power of winning the confidence 
and affection of their men are required, 
we are able to calculate, with mathema- 
tical certainty, on finding those great 
qualities in the English officers. Be 
careful never to impair the value of such 
an article as that. At the same time, 
every English officer would be the first 
to admit that in the present age war is 
in a very remarkable stage—that science 
of the highest kind is being brought to 
bear on every detail, and that in the 
German Army, to which we now look for 
an example in these matters, every officer 
is almost a professor. Ifthe standard is 
raised in one Army, you must, in self- 
defence, raise it in another; and it is im- 
possible to read the evidence given be- 
fore that Commission by my noble Friend 
Lord Strathnairn, who was so long in 
chief command in India and in Ireland, 
without perceiving that this point re- 
quires immediate attention. He pointed 
out that while our military education 
has many valuable points, it falls short 
in that strategic instruction which is in 
these days vitally essential. Have Her 
Majesty’s Government done anything in 
this matter? Are they prepared to do 
anything? I shall be told, perhaps, 
that military instructors have been ap- 

ointed. This is a decided advantage ; 
but regimental instruction is hardly 
sufficient to meet the necessities of the 
case. I will not weary the House by 
going into further details. I complain 
of my right hon. Friend’s scheme partly 
for what it does, and still more for what 
it omits to do. I can hardly disguise 
what my own opinion is, though I fear 
it is not shared by your Lordships. I 
cannot help regretting that my right 
hon. Friend and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not take the opportunity of 
offering to Parliament and the country 
something in the nature of military ser- 
vice obligatory on the population at 
large. This, I know, is deemed a foreign 
notion. My answer is, that our ancestors 
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had it, and that foreigners imitated it 
from us. I may be told it is unpopular. 
If so, still if it is right, it was the duty 
of the Government to press its import- 
ance, for in the present state of the 
world it has become necessary. It is 
said that it disturbs industrial occu- 
pations ; but everything is a disturbance 
of them. A tax of £15,000,000 is a 
terrible disturbance; but you might 
have a worse one, and anything which 
jeopardizes the safety and security of 
the country will be a disturbance far 
greater. lam not going to press this 
point ; but I am honestly bound to state 
my opinion, and there may be a later 
opportunity of discussing it more fully. 
No mention has been made by the 
Secretary for War of camps for ma- 
neuvring. This may seem a detail; but 
it is essential that we should have camps 
such as they have abroad, where troops 
can be massed in large numbers. Officers 
of experience have assured me that it is 
there only that the weaknesses and defects 
of a system come out. Till that is done, 
and as long as you live on mere red-tape 
and bureau administration, so long will 
the defects continue. I can hardly re- 
frain also from saying that I entertain 
great misgivings—though in the pre- 
sence of military men I announce them 
with all diffidence—as to the present 
Control system. I know that the sys- 
tem of intendance, from which it was in a 
great measure copied, failed to a certain 
extent in the Crimea, to a greater extent 
in the campaign in Italy in 1859, and 
that it has failed most completely in 
France in the present war; but I also 
know that the system has the autho- 
rity of very great names in this coun- 
try. My noble Friend behind me is a 
strong supporter of it, and it saw the 
light very much under his auspices. I 
am bound to point out, however, that 
since it was initiated by him some 
changes of an enormous kind have been 
made in it which makes it differ con- 
siderably from its original character. 
According to my noble Friend’s scheme 
the general of each district was nearly 
—s I may be wrongly informed; 

ut I understand that the assistant con- 


trollers in different parts of the country 
are now in direct correspondence with 


the War Office. They correspond with 
the Controller-in-Chief, who in nine 
cases out of ten supports them, and the 
general, who ought to be the one per- 
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son to give orders and be responsible, is 
practically shut out from the field of 
operations. Moreover, these assistant 
controllers are in many cases civilians ; 
and this fact has an important bearing 
upon a second principle of vital conse- 
quence. It was recommended by the 
Committee, when the system was estab- 
lished, that while transport and all gene- 
ral stores should be placed under the 
Controller, ordnance stores—that is, 
ammunition and what I may call fighting 
stores—should be entrusted to soldiers 
and experts alone. This is obviously 
proper, for in these days of scientific 
warfare, when ammunition and artillery 
are reduced to so scientific a form, none 
but experts can master the technicalities 
of the art, and grave consequences may 
ensue from the want of such knowledge. 
I am told, indeed, that at a review of 
the West Kent Militia, last year, cart- 
ridges were served out by a civilian 
assistant controller, who, I suppose, not 
being very familiar with the matériel he 
was handling, gave the men ball cart- 
ridges instead of blank cartridges, the 
result being that one or two officers were 
very nearly shot, and the lives of the 
men in the front ranks very much endan- 
gered. Such ignorance as this in actual 
warfare would cause great confusion. It 
may be objected that my suggestions 
would involve great.changes. My an- 
swer is that the changes proposed by the 
Government are too seail, whether you 
measure them by the cost or by the 
necessity of the case. Measure them by 
the cost, and I ask any one who com- 
plains — and justly complains — of our 
great military expenditure, to calculate 
how much less it would costif you could 
appeal to the free services and energies 
of every ablebodied Englishman. Mea- 
sure them by the necessity of the case, 
and compare the state of things here 
with the state of things abroad. Look 
at those great Continental nations, pass- 
ing every man through military disci- 
pline, organizing the nation in great 
standing camps, and arming and drilling 
them. People in England applaud all 
sorts of theories about voluntary ser- 
vice, and say that a system of compulsion 
such as prevails on the Continent would 
be a retrograde system, and contrary to 
the first principles of civilization. I 
agree with all that; but it will not stop 
what is going on abroad. By fine 
speeches here you cannot alter the policy 
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of these great military Powers. All you 
can do is to place this country in a state 
of defence, and I ask you to consider 
how we stand in this matter. Assuming 
your Army to be sufficiently numerous 
—assuming the supply service to be 
sufficient—assuming the military organ- 
ization to be all that you require—look 
for a moment at what our system of 
military administration is. We have a 
War Office in London. While in those 
Continental nations the War Minister is 
a man who is permanent, or, at all 
events, in office for a long succession of 
years, and is trained to the highest 
point of professional and scientific know- 
ledge, we have here a series of gentle- 
men, mostly civilians, holding Office for 
a very short time, and generally quite 
unfamiliar with all military details when 
they accede to Office. I am not blaming 
the Government for this. The War 
Office has been in existence for 16 years, 
and during that time there have been 
eight War Ministers—giving two years 
as their average term. Of those eight, 
two only had been in the Army, and 
one—perhaps the ablest of all—declared 
that when he went to the War Office he 
did not know the muzzle from the butt 
end of a musket. Look at what the ad- 
ministration of the Department is and 
must be. It is in a state of perpetual 
change. Ever since I have known any- 
thing of it, endless Minutes have been 
written with a view to endless altera- 
tions. Endless Committees have been 
moved for and have sat. The War 
Office, moreover, is often choked with 
correspondence ; whereas if there be an 
Office which primd facie should have little 
correspondence it is the War Office; yet 
I have been told that one-fourth of our 
official correspondence passes through it. 
I observe a calculation that 4,250,000 
ounces of letters come to and go from it. 
Is it conceivable that an Office which 
spends its time in letter-writing can 
be ‘such as you require military ad- 
ministration to be? The Secretary 
for War is perfectly helpless amid all 
this. He finds himself surrounded by 
defective organization, and very often 
with inadequate information and assist- 
ance. He is encumbered with questions 
on all sorts of details in the House of 
Commons, and lives in constant terror. 
Beyond all this, he is governed by the 
one predominant necessity of finance — 
he is influenced by the ideas of finance, 
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which dominate for the time at the Trea- 
sury, and is driven to propose constantly 
economies which are of the most unsatis- 
factory kind. Then, while undue eco- 
nomy is exercised in one branch of the 
Department, often unnecessary waste is 
incurred in another — for instance, you 
bring home all the way from Canada a 
quantity of rubbish — the quality of 
which can scarcely be believed without 
its being seen. Indeed, it was not worth 
the expense of transport. But when you 
pass from the War Office and the Secre- 
tary of State to the Government itself, 
what do you find in their position ? Why, 
ever since the Crimean War we have 
witnessed a succession of violent changes, 
and at present the Cabinet is without a 
military adviser. The result of that, of 
course, is, that there is, and can be, no 
steadiness either of action or policy in 
military matters. It is quite true that 
you may say the policy of this country 
is one of defence, and not of offence. In 
that statement I heartily concur. I wish 
that our armaments should be con- 
structed in accordance with that policy. 
But it should be remembered that a war 
of defence may involve some measure 
also of offence, and that you are, more- 


over, encumbered with treaties and gua- 
rantees abroad, which at any moment 
may pledge you to take up a position 
requiring to be backed by arms. It may 
be said that in European complications 
it is our desire to be neutral. So we are, 


and so I trust we may remain. But we 
have learnt within the last 12 months 
that neutrality, to be effective, must be 
either benevolent or strong. What, my 
Lords, was the answer returned by the 
first Napoleon when the Venetians re- 
presented that they desired to be neu- 
tral? He said—‘‘ Place 50,000 men on the 
Adriatic and then I will consider you as 
neutrals and recognize your neutrality.” 
And that is our position. Unless our 
neutrality be backed by military force, I 
believe our neutrality and representa- 
tions by such a neutral Power to be ab- 
solutely worthless. All those who have 
watched the course of affairs must fear 
that if we were, unhappily, to be in- 
volved in hostilities we should find the 
same want of preparation which has been 
our invariable characteristic. That was 
the experience of Marlborough and of 
Wellington; and the historian of the 
Indian Mutiny records that when the 
Mutiny broke out no preparations had 
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been made in India. But it must be re- 
collected that our position now is very 
different from what it was in the 18th 
century, and that in India we had to deal 
only with Sepoys. And, my Lords, what 
was said of the Roman eagles may, I 
think, be said now of the Prussian eagles 
—that they owed their victory as much 
to their swiftness of flight as to their 
sterner qualities of war. In modern 
times war is declared in a few hours’ 
notice, and woe to those who have not 
made their preparations long before. It 
may sound the language of an alarmist ; 
but I cannot forget the words I quoted 
just now of that eminent Commission of 
1859, appointed to consider the defence 
of the country ; and that which the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Palmerston, and Sir John Burgoyne have 
all thought possible, I should certainly 
not be presumptuous enough to say was 
impossible. What we did in former days 
at Alexandria, what the French did when 
they crossed the Danube under fire, what 
Napoleon very nearly succeeded in doing 
at Boulogne in 1805, is certainly not be- 
yond the range of possibility now. And 
lastly—though I say it in no sort of hos- 
tility —that which is discussed in high 
German military circles as a curious and 
interesting strategic problem—the inva- 
sion of England, deserves, at least, at- 
tention on the part of those so deeply 
interested in the matter as we are. I 
do not blame the Prussian or the Ger- 
man officers for discussing such subjects, 
nor do I blame the Government for it; 
but I know, as a matter of fact, that in 
the German portfolios there are designs 
and sections of every English ship of war 
launched, showing her guns, her arma- 
ments, her measurements, and her size. 
For a national army, such as the German 
nation now is, which makes war its pro- 
fession and its study, these-are all very 
interesting and curious problems ; but 
we, on our side, ought, at all events, to 
be prepared. Anyhow, let us not forget 
what have been the lessons of the last 
six months. We have learnt, at all 
events, this—how, in the 19th century, 
in spite of the progress of civilization, 
like thunder in a clear sky, a declaration 
of war may be pronounced in a few 
hours. We have seen, also, how, in a 
few hours after the declaration of war, 
large forces and tremendous agencies, 
guided by intelligence of the very highest 
order, may be set in motion; we have 
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seen how victory attached itself irresist- 
ibly to that Power which had known 
how to prepare beforehand for the 
contest, and we have seen how vain 
have been the efforts of hastily-armed and 
ill-trained levies. And we have seen 
the utter misery—transcending the lan- 
guage any man can use—worthy only of 
a prophecy out of the Book of Revela- 
tions—which has fallen upon the men, 
women, and children of the conquered 
country, destroying the industry and hap- 
piness of years. I have no wish to ex- 
aggerate in this matter. I am afraid it 
is in vain to appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government. They have systematically 
—I do not say designedly, but through 
long miscalculation of the temper of the 
country — they have spoken smooth 
things when the horizon was in reality 
cloudy and threatening: like the oracles 
of old, they have deceived others until 
they have ended by deceiving them- 
selves. I do not appeal to the peace-at- 
any-price party—they are happily a small 
minority—but the English people, whose 
common sense never fails them, and who 
know how much they would, one and all, 
high and low, rich and poor, lose if this 
country were to receive a shock, or its 
security were endangered, look for some- 
thing more. During last autumn a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
addressing his constituents on this sub- 
ject, said he trusted no great time would 
be wasted in Parliament in talk on mili- 
tary matters. With that hope I disagree 
entirely. I hope and trust that Parlia- 
ment will be so far alive to the feeling 
of the country as to spare no time or 
trouble in discussing and considering 
matters in which not only the credit and 
honour, but the very security and pros- 
perity of the country are at stake. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Returns of the number of 
places which it was recommended by the Defence 
Commission, 1859, should be fortified, and of 
which the fortifications are now complete: the 
number of tents and tent equipages now in store, 
exclusive of officers and hospital tents: the 
amount of barrack accommodation in England 
and Scotland, specified according to districts and 
counties: the barracks and barrack grounds sold 
or disposed of within the last two years.”—( The 
Earl of Carnarvon.) 

Lorp NORTHBROOK: My Lords, 
although my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) was kind enough to give me 
notice that his speech would have a 
wider scope than the mere words of his 
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Notice would seem to indicate, I cannot 
proceed to make the observations which 
occur tome, in answer to mynoble Friend, 
without venturing, as a very young 
Member of your Lordships’ House, to 
suggest that there is a great objection 
to answering a speech made in the 
House of Commons by a speech in this 
House, and that nothing can be more 
inconvenient than for your Lordships to 
discuss Estimates which have not yet 
been brought under consideration in 
the House of Commons. Both these 
things, however, have been done by my 
noble Friend this evening. I shall en- 
deavour, as far as I am able, to extract 
from the somewhat loose statements 
made by my noble Friend, and from the 
mass of incidents which he has crowded 
one upon another, what my noble Friend 
conceives to be the policy which the Go- 
vernment ought to adopt, and what he 
conceives to be amiss in the proposals of 
the Government. I believe I am correct 
in saying that we are accused of having 
recklessly reduced the Army by dis- 
charging 20,000 old soldiers, who, at 
the rate of £100 a year each, represent 
the saving of £2,000,000 which is shown 
on a comparison of the Estimates of 1870 
with those of the year 1868. Then it 
is said that the Government had to re- 
Co these 20,000 experienced soldiers 

y 20,000 recruits in the autumn of last 
year, thereby adding again to the Esti- 
mates the sum of £2,000,000 which had 
been previously taken off; the result 
being that the Government had been 
forced to revert to the military policy of 
their predecessors, and had only imper- 
fectly re-established our military force in 
the condition in which it stood in the 
year 1868. I think I am describing the 
attack as fairly and as strongly as I 
ean. In the first place, I wish to in- 
duce your Lordships, if I can, to discard 
from your minds the notion that the 
calculation which has been constantly 
referred to here and ‘‘elsewhere,” that 
every soldier costs £100, and that, con- 
sequently, to discharge 20,000 men 
effects a saving of £2,000,000 in the 
Estimates, is correct. The calculation has 
not the slightest foundation infact. My 
noble Friend opposite has been con- 
stantly referring to the Army Estimates 
for this year, and perhaps he will allow 
me also to refer to them for a moment. 
If the Votes which comprise the cost of 
the pay, provisions, clothing, and all 
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other attributes of the men themselves 
for this year be compared with the same 
Votes of last year, it will be seen that 
out of the whole increase of £2,886,000 
in the Army Estimates of this year about 
£1,000,000 only depends upon the in- 
creased number of men. Your Lordships 
will see that for 20,000 men that is just 
£50, instead of £100, a man. The 
noble Earl behind me (Earl Granville) in 
replying the other night to some re- 
marks which had been made by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond), 
expressed an opinion that the cost of a 
soldier of the Line was about £40 a year. 
My noble Friend was perfectly correct ; 
according to a Parliamentary Return, the 
average annual cost of 1,000 rank and 
file of Infantry of the Line serving in 
Great Britain,—including the pay of 
officers and non-commissioned officers, 
clothing, commissariat charges and al- 
lowances is given at £40,000. I trust, 
therefore, the statement that a sol- 
dier costs £100 a year will never be 
brought forward again in any discussion 
on military affairs. And now I come to 
the main question—were the reductions 
made in 1869 and 1870 reckless reduc- 
tions? It has been asserted that my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War came into Office with the avowed 
object of effecting retrenchment; and 
my noble Friend who has just addressed 
your Lordships used language which I 
think had better have been uttered in 
the presence of my right hon. Friend 
than behind his back. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) asserted among 
other things that my right hon. Friend 
was governed by the one predominant 
necessity of finance. Such statements as 
this, however, are utterly inconsistent 
with the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment and with the facts of the case. In 
the first place, they are inconsistent with 
the assertions publicly and deliberately 
given by Her Majesty’s Government and 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War in the other House. The 
other day it was noticed that in the para- 
graph in Her Majesty’s gracious Speech 
from the Throne, relating to the Esti- 
mates for the present year, no remark 
was made in reference to their having 
been framed with a view to economy. 
This, however, was by no means incon- 
sistent with Her Majesty’s Speech in 
1870, in which it was stated that the 
Estimates— 
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‘‘ Framed with a view, in the first place, to the 
effective maintenance of the Public Establish- 
ments, will impose a diminished charge upon the 
subjects of Her Majesty.” 


Thus the primary object announced in 
1870 was the maintenance of effective 
establishments, and it is not correct 
to say, as the noble Lord has done, 
that efficiency was disregarded in the 
deliberations of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I challenge any noble Lord 
opposite to point out any statement 
made at any time, either in or out 
of Parliament, by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War to the 
effect that his mission was to reduce the 
Army and retrench the public expendi- 
ture without reference to the efficiency 
of the service ; yet these were the words 
used the other day by the noble Duke 
9 agit in regard to Mr. Cardwell— 
“He came into Office with the avowed 
object of retrenchment.” 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: I quoted 
the words from a letter written by Lord 
Russell to the newspapers, in which he 
said that Mr. Cardwell’s policy was re- 
trenchment, and that he had done his 
best to carry it out. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK: I have no 
wish to misrepresent the noble Duke; 
but surely the words fairly bear the in- 
terpretation I have placed upon them. 
The noble Duke must be aware that the 
opinion of Earl Russell could be no evi- 
dence of the intentions of Mr. Cardwell, 
who had himself said in public, when 
moving the Army Estimates last year, 
that— 

“Saving effected by the sacrifice of efficiency 
is not economy But, on the other hand, 1 
contend that economy, when not pushed beyond 
the proper limit, is in itself an element of effi- 
ciency, and that without true economy efficiency 
can seldom exist.”—[3 Hansard, cxcix. 1160.] 


I trust I have now convinced your Lord- 
ships that the assertion that the re- 
ductions have been reckless is contrary 
to the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment and of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War; and I must 
now ask your Lordships to consider 
for a moment whether those reduc- 
tions have or have not been reckless in 
point of fact. From the first, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government announced a distinct 
policy in regard to the reduction of the 
Army; and that policy I had the honour 
to explain at some length in this House 
last Session in answer to Earl Russell, 
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who, I regret to say, has not yet been 
able to appear in his place this year. 
I then endeavoured to explain that po- 
licy to be one of concentrating the forces 
of the Empire. Instead of allowing the 
forces to be quartered in driblets in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, it was re- 
solved to mass at home a large portion 
of our troops, so that they might be at 
once available when required. That 
policy was not a new one. It was re- 
commended by the Committee appointed 
by the other House in 1861, and it was 
advocated by some of the highest autho- 
rities on military affairs. Neverthe- 
less that policy was never thoroughly 
carried out till the accession of the pre- 
sent Government, when it was adopted 
under the auspices of the noble Karl, 
who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Earl Granville). The result 
has been that if we compare the years 
1868 and 1870 we find that the num- 
ber of troops in the Colonies has been 
reduced by 25,000 men, and the net 
expenditure in the Colonies proper, 
omitting the garrisons, has been re- 
duced by £1,164,000. Now, I know 
many of your Lordships will agree with 
me in thinking that the policy of con- 
centrating our forces at home has been 
advantageous to the Empire; for a con- 
centrated force is clearly more powerful 
than one which is severed and distri- 
buted. I believe it also to have been 
beneficial to Colonies themselves, by in- 
ducing them to rely more on their own 
exertions ; for the withdrawal of the Im- 
perial forces has led them to raise levies 
with which they could, at all events in 
the first instance, undertake the task 
of defending themselves when attacked. 
At the same time, it is clear that the 
real defence of the Colonies is the fact 
of this country possessing a naval supe- 
riority over all the other nations of the 
world. I have said that the policy of 
concentrating troops at home was, in 
the first place, advantageous to the 
Empire at large, and, in the second, 
advantageous to the Colonies themselves; 
and I say also that it was advantageous 
to the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It has given us greater 
strength at home, coupled with a dimi- 
nution of the expenses of the Army—a 
consideration which even in this House 
is not to be lost sight of. My noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
when he was Minister for the Colonies, 
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deliberately carried out the policy I 
have been explaining : at any rate, when 
he came to discuss the matter with m 
noble Colleague behind me (Earl Gran- 
ville) the differences between them were 
very minute. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I have 
not made a single remark this evening 
about the concentration of troops in 
England, and I am not aware that the 
word ‘‘ Colony” or the word ‘ colonial” 
escaped my lips. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK : I believe that 
to be quite true ; but the very fact shows 
that the noble Earl has not looked at 
the question as a whole, and that he 
has omitted even to allude to the car- 
dinal point of the policy which he is now 
attacking. It is impossible to discuss 
the military policy of the Government 
without dealing with the, concentration 
of troops, upon which it chiefly depends. 
Therefore it is not my fault that I have 
alluded to the question, but it is his that 
he has overlooked it. Now, what has 
been the effect of our policy upon our 
military strength at home?—a vital point 
in the discussions of the last six months. 
The noble Earl opposite believes that 
the reductions were carried out in an 
improper manner, because artillery, 
and cavalry require longer training 
than infantry, and these forces ought 
to be reduced with the greatest reluc- 
tance. But will your Lordships believe 
that all the foundation for the attack is 
that the cavalry at home were reduced 
from 8,949 rank and file in 1868, to 
8,762 in 1870, being a diminution of 
187 ; and that the artillery at home were 
reduced from 12,015 rank and file in 
1868 to 11,690 in 1870, being a diminu- 
tion of 325 ? The reduction in both those 
arms of the service therefore amount 
only to about 500 men. The noble Earl 
made some remarks about the strength 
of the artillery last year, and the field 
force at the Wimbledon Review. Last 
Session I had a statement about the field 
force at Wimbledon which I carried about 
with me day after day in order to be 
prepared to answer a Question, fully ex- 
pecting that one would be asked in this 
House; such a Question, however, was 
never put; and as, of course, I did not 
expect the information would be called 
for now, I have not the paper with me}; 
but a gallant Friend opposite, to whom 
I showed the statement at the time, 
and who is a much greater authority 
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than I can pretend to: be, was perfectly 
satisfied that the statement disposed of 
the attacks about the constitution of the 
field force at Wimbledon. Did we in 
other ways reduce the force in a reckless 
manner? Certainly not. We did not re- 
duce a single British regiment nor a cadre 
of asingle battalion of the British Army ; 
and I do not think the noble Earl, how- 
ever disposed to criticize, would cite in 
support of the charge the reduction of 
two West India regiments, of the Cana- 
dian Rifles, and of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles— forces which I do not wish to 
disparage, which were broken up for po- 
litical or other reasons, but which did 
not add to the defensive force of this 
country, and the loss of which could not 
be seriously accounted a diminution of 
the military strength of Great Britain. 
As to our discharging veterans we did 
not recklessly get rid of any who desired 
to remain, and who could be advantage- 
ously retained. The fact is, the men 
who were discharged were men whose 
term of service had nearly expired and 
who declined to re-engage, and men of 
worthless character; and the highest 
military authority, the illustrious Duke 
on the cross Benches, has given his opi- 
nion that the result of the reductions was 
that the battalions were in a more solid 
state than they were before the reductions 
took place. A curious illustration of the 
effect of the reductions is to be seen in a 
Paper recently laid upon the Table of the 
House — the Report upon the Military 
Prisons for 1869—in which the diminu- 
tion of military prisoners is greatly attri- 
buted to the expulsion from the Army of 
“men hardened in a career of vice.” If 
such was the result of the reductions, 
no one can say that they were recklessly 
made. As the speech of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) was an indict- 
ment against Her Majesty’s Government 
upon the policy they have pursued, and 
as it is a subject upon which, during the 
Recess, there has been much misrepre- 
sentation, I hope your Lordships will 
bear with me if I endeavour to explain 
the inaccuracies into which he has fallen. 
What, then, has been the effect of the 
the reductions upon the force at home in 
1870, before the increase of August, as 
compared with the force at home in the 
year 1868? Dealing with the Regulars 
of all ranks, the strength of the estab- 
lishment in 1868 was 87,505, and in 
1870 it was 89,051. I will not compare 
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the Reserves, except to say generally that 
whereas in 1868 their numbers were 
3,545, in 1870 they were 21,900. Your 
Lordships will see that in 1870, after a 
reduction in expenditure of £2,000,000, 
we had in this country a larger and more 
powerful force than we had in 1868. 
I now come to the allegation of the noble 
Earl that what we did by increasing 
the Army last year was simply to place 
ourselves in the same position in which 
we stood in 1868. Surely, however, if 
our strength at home was greater after 
the reductions than before it was not 
necessary to add 20,000 men to the 
Army to bring it up to its previous 
position. But the circumstances of the 
country in the autumn were entirely 
different from what they were either 
in 1868 or 1869; and if we are told 
that the Army must always be the 
same whatever the surrounding circum- 
stances may be— whether there be a 
profound peace or whether the nations 
of Europe be engaged in deadly conflict, 
then I say no such doctrine has ever 
before been maintained in this or in 
any other country. In Prussia, for 
example, the keystone of the military 
system is low establishments in time of 
peace and high establishments in time 
of war; and unless that rule be recog- 
nized in this country, we shall have con- 
stant complaints of lavish expenditure 
and reckless reductions in consequence. 
It was considered necessary that an in- 
crease should be made in the Army in 
the autumn of last year; but that in- 
crease raised our strength at home far 
above that of 1868. The comparison 
of the establishments of the two years 
is really most striking. The rank and 
file of the cavalry in 1868 numbered 
8,949, and in 1870 theynumbered 10,422. 
The artillery in 1868 were 12,015, and 
in 1870 they were 16,408. The field 
artillery may be considered to have been 
almost doubled. It was said by those 
who had only imperfect information to 
rely upon that the increase of artillery 
at home was obtained at the expense 
of India; but the strength of the rank 
and file of artillery in India remained 
as before. The rank and file of infan- 
try, which were 35,580 in 1868, will be 
53,150 this year. Therefore your Lord- 
ships will see that the allegation that 
by the addition of 20,000 men in August 
last we merely placed ourselves in the 
same position that we were in in 1868 is 
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entirely erroneous. So much has been 
said about the difficulty of obtaining 
recruits, that, although my noble Friend 
did not allude to the subject, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to make a short 
statement. The number recruited since 
August 1, 1870, has amounted to 26,155, 
and the casualties during that time 
amounted to 7,804. 

Viscount HARDINGE wished to 
know how many of the recruits were 
for the short period of enlistment? 
[‘* Hear!” 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK understood 
that cheer, and would advert to the sub- 
ject of short enlistments by-and-by. 
The net increase in the Army during the 
period referred to had been 18,351. 
The number of short enlistments had 
been 3,388. There were some re- 
markable facts connected with this re- 
cruiting. It used to be considered 
utterly preposterous to suppose that a 
system of recruiting could be carried on 
without bounty. Well, bounty was 
abolished last June ; the whole of these 
recruits, therefore, were obtained with- 
out bounty, and— what is still more 
satisfactory — although these recruits 
were sent to the depdts without escort, 
the percentage of desertions was less 
than it had ever been under the old 
system. The rate of recruiting during 
the last six months was nearly the 
largest that we have ever had. The 
largest number of recruits in any one 
year from the civil population, and the 
disembodied Militia, was in 1858. The 
number of recruits in that year was 
53,000—about 1,000 per week. But, 
without bounty, we have come up to 
about the same number of recruits, al- 
though no great inducements were held 
out last year, as in 1858, to the disem- 
bodied Militia to join the Army. 

Tue Duxe or NORTHUMBERLAND 
asked whether the standard had not 
been lowered ? 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK : The standard 
was lower in 1858 than in 1870. For some 
regiments it was then as low as 5 feet 
3 inches. It is the opinion of the In- 
spector General of recruiting that the 
recruiting during last autumn was as 
satisfactory as it could possibly be un- 
der the circumstances. With regard to 
this subject, a Report will be laid on 
the Table which will afford to your 
Lordships a good deal of interestin 
information. With regard to the Contro 
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system, the noble Earl appears to be 
under some misapprehension, which is 
the more remarkable as it was one of 
the measures introduced by Sir John 
Pakington when at the War Office ; and 
the Conservative Government, in which 
the noble Earl held Office, took credit for 
it in the Queen’s Speech before the dis- 
solution of the last Parliament. 

Tue Kart or CARNARVON begged 
pardon for interrupting; but Sir John 
Pakington was not at the War Office, 
but at the Admiralty when he was at the 
Colonial Office. en the Control sys- 
tem was brought forward he was not in 
Office. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK: I entirely 
acquit the noble Earl of any share in 
the responsibility for initiating the Con- 
trol system. I had forgotten the unfor- 
tunate separation that occurred between 
the noble Earl and his Colleagues. My 
noble Friend is quite in error if he sup- 
poses that the Controller is independent 
of the general officer commanding a 
district. That was the error of the 
French tntendance, and has been avoided 
in the Control regulations, by which the 
general officer is made the supreme 
authority. My noble Friend has re- 
lated an anecdote about ball and blank 
cartridges. The story has been told 
before, but the mistake had nothing 
whatever to do with the Control de- 
partment, for the officer who made the 
mistake did not belong to the Con- 
trol department, but was one of the 
officers of the old department. My 
noble Friend also indulged in some 
criticisms on the general principles of 
the administration of the Army; but 
I was not able to gather what remedy 
he would suggest to correct the ill con- 
sequences to which he adverted. Of 
course, we all know that in the changes 
in the Government of this country it 
rarely or ever happens that the Secre- 
tary of State for War, who is respon- 
sible for the administration of the Army, 
can be a soldier of distinction; and we 
also know that, owing to those changes, 
the responsible Minister rarely remains 
in Office for a great length of time. It 
must also be admitted that in respect to 
the great Departments of the Army and 
Navy, civilians, who had no practical ac- 
quaintance with those services, must feel 
great difficulty on being placed at the 
head of the Departments. Still, as long 
as constitutional government prevails 
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in this country, it would not be easy to 
provide a remedy for the inconvenience 
which undoubtedly exists in that respect. 
What has been done by the Secretary of 
State for War appears to be the best 
thing that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances. He has by an Order in 
Council divided the business of the Army 
into three distinct departments, and has 
placed a responsible chief at the head of 
each ; and when my noble Friend says 
that there is no military adviser at the 
War Office I will inform him that my 
right hon. Friend has placed, by an 
Order in Council, the illustrious Duke on 
the cross Benches—the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief—in that position. 
Without dwelling more on these ad- 
ministrative questions I shall be pre- 
pared, on all proper occasions, to defend 
the arrangements made in the War 
Office, which have been settled with the 
view of defining duties and fixing re- 
sponsibility. In the end an economy of 
more than £50,000 will be obtained by 
the reductions which have been made in 
the War Office by my right hon. Friend. 
My noble Friend made some remarks to 
the effect that the Secretary of State for 
War is at a loss to know where to turn 
to obtain accurate information ; but I be- 
lieve that he is perfectly satisfied with 
the information he receives from those 
who are responsible for the several de- 
partments, and has found great relief in 
respect to the weight of his duties by 
the alteration, which placed responsible 
chiefs at the head of different depart- 
ments, and I rejoice that he will now 
have the advantage of the assistance in 
the other House of that distinguished 
officer Sir Henry Storks. My noble 
Friend made some observation on the 
subject of stores, and I am glad to say 
that he did not assert that we were care- 
less with respect to the provision of great 
guns. With respect to gunpowder, the 
noble Earl said that the powder we had 
there was so defective in quality it was 
impossible to use it with safety or satis- 
faction. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON : What 
I meant to say was this—that the best 
kind of powder in store existed in such 
small quantities that I might say it 
scarcely existed at all. By the use of 
the inferior powder the gun would lose 
about nine-tenths of its propelling power, 
and it would act most injuriously on the 
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Lorp NORTHBROOK: I admit that 
there is a difficulty in getting sufficient 
and adequate powder at once to suit 
the new guns; I ask how is it pos- 
sible, with respect to a new kind, 
upon which a Committee has just re- 
ported, that there should be a large 
quantity in store? If a new sort of 
manufacture be introduced, machinery 
must be got for it; and if my noble 
Friend asserts that any delay has taken 
place with respect to the manufacture of 
this gunpowder, I shall be happy to 
meet him on that question on a future 
occasion. As to the amount of powder 
in stock I will at once tell your Lord- 
ships how we stand, for there is no- 
thing to conceal in the matter. We 
have of the L. G. (large grain) powder, 
214,536 barrels; of the R. L. G. (rifled 
large grain) powder, 66,075 barrels; of 
the pebble powder, 564 barrels; and of 
the pellet powder, which we have aban- 
doned, 149 barrels. Now, of the R. L. G. 
powder—which is admitted to be good 
and efficient for the large guns—we have 
twice as much in store as was consumed 
during the siege of Sebastopol, where, 
I believe, the consumption was under 
30,000 barrels. I, therefore, hope the 
noble Earl will set his mind at ease 
as to the supply of gunpowder. I pass 
now to the subject of breech-loading 
arms, and must say I am surprised that 
my noble Friend should come here with 
the old story as to what the Secretary of 
State said in the other House during the 
autumn of last year. The statement 
then made by my right hon. Friend was 
strictly accurate. 

THe Kart or CARNARVON: I said 
nothing as to its accuracy or inaccuracy. 
I merely stated that there was at that 
time in the North of England a regi- 
ment still armed with muzzle-loaders, 
and another similarly armed in the 
South. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK: There are 
ways of stating a thing so as to pro- 
duce a certain impression, and I appeal 
to noble Lords around me whether 
the statement of my noble Friend did 
not seem intended for the purpose of 
throwing some degree of discredit on the 
statement of the Secretary of State. 
Now, as his representative in this House, 
I cannot pass by such an allusion, and 
will give it what I think must be ac- 
cepted as a complete answer. Every 
word in the statement made by my right 
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hon. Friend in the other House was 
strictly accurate. At the same time, it 
is possible there might then have been a 
regiment somewhere in the North of 
England, and another at Portsmouth or 
elsewhere, armed only with muzzle- 
loaders. Everyone is aware of the prac- 
tice regulating the supply of breech- 
loaders to troops for service in India. 
My right hon. Friend had stated in the 
House of Commons, only a few days 
before the answer to which my noble 
Friend referred, that some of the regi- 
ments stationed in India were still armed 
with muzzle-loaders; that recruits sent 
out to join their regiments were not pro- 
vided with arms, but regiments proceed- 
ing to India carried with them the Snider 
rifle. The regiment at Warley or at 
Portsmouth alluded to by my noble Friend 
was simply a regiment just returned from 
India, and in a few days it would have 
received the breech-loading arms. Any- 
thing, therefore, approaching to the alle- 
gation that our Regular forces at home 
were not armed with breech-loaders is 
entirely contrary to the facts of the case. 
My noble Friend, indeed, is very unfor- 
tunate when he deals with breech-loading 
arms. In the autumn he made an inte- 
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resting speech at an agricultural asso- 


ciation in his own county, and said he 
doubted whether a single regiment of 
Militia was armed with breech-loaders. 

THe Kart or CARNARVON: Iwas 
misreported. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK : Of course, I 
accept that explanation; but I think it 
is somewhat unfortunate that on a sub- 
ject of such importance the correction 
was not made at the time. Another 
question alluded to by my noble Friend 
was that of our fortifications. "What, he 
asked, is the reason why these great and 
important works—these real safeguards 
of the country—are not yet completed ? 
Simply because it is not possible, by the 
mere word of a Minister, to create or to 
complete such gigantic works. My noble 
Friend calls upon us in the spirit of the 
old lines— 

“Ye Gods! annihilate but space and time, 

And make two lovers happy !” 
If we could have annihilated space and 
time and made these forts as with the 
wand of a magician, we should have been 
only too glad to have done so. But the 
cause of the delay is a perfectly simple 
one. In 1859 there was no bigger gun 
than the old 68-pounder, weighing some 
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5 tons. Since then the weight of our 
guns has gradually increased, first we 
had a 7-ton gun, then an 18-ton gun, 
next a 25-ton gun, until now we have a 
35-ton gun. What would have been 
thought if these works had been hastily 
completed for an armament of 5-ton 
guns, and in the meantime these large 
guns had come into use? That isthe real 
fact with regard to these fortifications. 
One change after another has taken 
place. We have been living in a period 
of great and rapid transition. Only the 
other day the Moncrieff gun-carriage was 
invented, and it may, perhaps, be still 
further improved. Such inventions give 
rise to great changes, and involve con- 
siderable delay, though they may lead 
to great and permanent advantages. 
However, I hope the Return to be fur- 
nished respecting the present condition 
of these fortifications will give all the in- 
formation required, and your Lordships 
will see that, though not practically 
completed along the whole coast, yet, 
on several of the most important points 
of the coast, they will give an effectual 
protection to our dockyards—the great 
naval arsenals of this country. My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvoyp) 
read an opinion from some professional 
authority respecting these fortifications, 
which are pronounced in some place or 
other to be insufficient. Not knowing 
the particular work alluded to, and not 
being an Engineer officer, I cannot pro- 
fess to argue the matter, or to give a 
practical opinion on the point at issue. 
All I can say is that the opinion quoted 
by my noble Friend is not shared by an 
officer who will be recognized as one of 
the highest authorities on the Continent 
upon questions of this nature: Colonel 
Brialmont, of the Belgian service, who 
carried out the fortifications of Antwerp, 
expressed to Colonel Jervois, the able 
officer in charge of these works, the 
highest opinion as to their merits, and 
stated that he looked upon this country 
as being in advance of the other nations 
of Europe in works of fortification. I 
hope that opinion will weigh with greater 
force than that of the authority quoted 
by my noble Friend. Then my noble 
Friend asked why, after a Commitee had 
reported in favour of torpedoes, we had 
not a supply of them in store? But 
what would have been the use of having 
an enormous store of torpedoes ready in 
in the course of last year? Was there 
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any probability of our having to use 
any one of them? If the torpedoes had 
been made immediately after the Report 
of the Committee to which my noble 
Friend refers, the consequence would 
have been what has so frequently hap- 
pened in similar cases—that a pattern, 
tolerably good for the time being, would 
have been manufactured in considerable 
quantities, and then a better pattern 
having been obtained, the money pre- 
viously spent would have been wasted. 
What has actually been done is much 
better ; we have set about ascertaining 
the proper character of torpedoes, and a 
certain number of them will be imme- 
diately prepared. All the necessary 
stores which cannot be bought at short 
notice will be purchased ; and the manu- 
facture of gun-cotton, which cannot be 
obtained in the market at short notice, 
will be proceeded with. As to those 
stores which can be easily procured at 
any time, we shall wait till the occa- 
sion arises, and we shall then, in a 
few days, be able to supply any number 
of torpedoes for the Aches of our har- 
bours and ports. The necessary plans 
of defence will be kept ready. We shall 
merely want certain materials which can 
be easily supplied. Upon the general 
question of the sufficiency of our sup- 
plies I will state the opinion of one of 
our most experienced and distinguished 
Artillery officers, the Director of Stores, 
General Adye, who has informed the 
Secretary of State that our arsenals and 
depéts have reserves of all kinds in 
abundance, and that, in his opinion, as 
far as relates to munitions and milit 

equipments, we now stand better pre- 
pared for war than we have been at 
any period within his recollection. So 
much for the attack made by my noble 
Friend upon the administration of the 
Army during the last two years. My 
noble Friend quoted, evidently from re- 
collection, an expression which he attri- 
buted to my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War at a meeting of 
the Druids’ Society at Oxford—that this 
country never was in a more complete 
state of defence than it was in the au- 
tumn of last year. Now, possibly that 
opinion is a true one—I do not wish to 
discuss the point—but the remark was 
never made by my right hon. Friend. 
During the speech of my noble Friend 
I have had an opportunity of communi- 
cating with my right hon. Friend, and 
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the remark he made was different from 
that attributed to him. What he said 
was that, as regards the effective force 
at home last autumn, it was greater, as 
he believed, than it had been in any 
one year since 1815, excepting at the 
conclusion of the Crimean War. I think 
it right to correct the misapprehen- 
sion into which my noble Friend has 
fallen upon this point. And now, my 
Lords, I come to the part of my noble 
Friend’s speech, in which he attacked 
the present policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. With regard to the charge 
of extravagance brought against that 
policy, as my noble Friend did not pro- 
pose any counter plan, nor adduce any 
particular instance of this extravagance, 
I am equally unable to consider his plan, 
or to answer his observations. But my 
noble Friend appears to me to have never 
touched upon the point which really lies 
at the root of all questions connected 
with the organization of our Army, and 
that is—‘‘ What is it you want your 
Army to do?” My noble Friend said 
something about ‘‘ benevolent neutra- 
lity;”? but I would ask my noble Friend, 
does he mean that we are to change, or 
that we are not to change the policy 
which this country has pursued with 
respect to military affairs ever since the 
Peace of 1815? That policy, as I under- 
stand it, is that we should keep up a naval 
force of great strength and efficiency, and 
with it a moderate Army, one in no way 
equal to the great forces maintained 
during the whole of that period by many 
of the great military Powers of Europe. 
Are we to alter this system, or are we to 
adapt it to the circumstances of the time ? 
As far as I could gather from the speech 
of my noble Friend, although it was 
difficult to extract a positive opinion on 
that part of the subject, he would alter 
that policy. But if we are to alter it 
nothing short of a conscription on the 
largest scale—carried to the extent it is 
done in Prussia—coupled with enor- 
mous Estimates, would suffice. If, on 
the other hand, we are to adopt our 
policy to the altered circumstances of 
the time, in what point are our proposals 
deficient? We have heard during the 
Recess arguments from many quarters, 
and my noble Friend has spoken to-day, 
although I think he said he would not 
press it, in favour of compulsory service. 
‘What does he mean by saying that he 
would not press it ? 
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Tue Eant or CARNARVON : I think 
I merely said I would not at this 
moment force the discussion on that 
head. I do not think I said anything 
more. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK: But, my 
Lords, it is a very inconvenient thing 
to make statements upon any subject, 
and then to say we are not to have 
any discussion on the subject. Am I to 
understand that my noble Friend wishes 
to press compulsory service on the coun- 
try? If my noble Friend does press 
compulsory service on the country, then 
he must, I think, show reasons far 
stronger than he has adduced to-night 
before we accept it. And for what would 
the compulsory service be? I can un- 
derstand any person proposing com- 
pulsory service for the Army; but, as I 
understood my noble Friend, that was 
not his proposal. 

Te Kart or CARNARVON : I never 
for one moment dreamt of compulsory 
service for the Army. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK: I did not sup- 
pose that that was my noble Friend’s 
meaning. In adopting compulsory 
service for the Army you would have 
a broad, intelligible, and active prin- 
ciple to act upon; for by such a con- 
scription you would have a powerful 
Army and be able to command a 
force of men equal to the forces of 
Prussia or of France, and able to carry 
out any policy which this country might 
deem desirable on the Oontinent of 
Europe. But if I rightly understand 
the position my noble Friend now takes, 
it is one in favour of compulsion, but 
not for the Army. But the whole of 
these military measures are intended to 
raise, not a militia, or a volunteer army, 
but an army of soldiers. And what 
would be the advantage of resorting to 
the compulsion of the ballot for the 
Militia? The reports issued by com- 
manding officers of Militia show that 
they can obtain under the system of 
voluntary enlistment all the recruits they 
want; and the only result, therefore, of 
resorting to the Ballot would be to sub- 
stitute unwilling for willing Militiamen. 
It is difficult to go into the question of 
the Ballot on an occasion like this, when 
we have no scheme before us. I do not 
know whether my noble Friend pro- 
poses substitutes or no substitutes, or to 
change entirely a voluntary for a com- 
pulsory force; but this I will under- 
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take to say—that the argument advanced 
by my noble Friend in favour of the 
Ballot will not be sustainable when 
the discussion takes place. Putting 
aside the question of compulsory ser- 
vice, it appears to me that one of the 
main principles of Army Organization 
is the maintenance of a sufficient Reserve, 
and as the system of short service upon 
which the maintenance of such a Reserve 
depends is one of the cardinal points in 
the scheme proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, I would like to ask my 
noble Friend in what particular does he 
deem the Government proposal insuffi- 
cient? The principle of short service 
is the principle on which all depends— 
it is one of the cardinal points of the 
scheme, and I hope that when it comes 
before your Lordships— with the ex- 
perience of last year—it will receive your 
cordial assent. I can assure the noble 
Earl that all these subjects have been 
carefully considered, and that calcula- 
tions have been made of the number 
of men who will probably be brought 
into the ranks of the Army Reserve by 
a system of enlistment for three years in 
the Army and nine years in the Reserve. 
I believe that the additional numbers 
brought in by this means will in a short 
time produce a very effective Army Re- 
serve, and that it will consist ultimately 
of no fewer than 100,000 men. It is ob- 
vious that if we take steps to obtain an 
Army Reserve of that magnitude another 
most important alteration is necessary. 
The cadres of the Infantry battalions will 
require to be considerably increased, 
and we must have greater elasticity in 
the organization of ourArmy. Having 
a small peace establishment, we should 
then be able on an emergency to place 
trained men in the ranks, and complete 
a force of infantry very much larger 
than we have at present. Another point 
to which we attach the greatest im- 
portance is that the Militia recruits shall 
be thoroughly trained when they first 
enter the service. Our proposal is that 
they should be trained for a period of 
three months after their enlistment, 
and it has been favourably received by 
many colonels of Militia whose opinions 
have been asked on the feasibility of the 
measure. Mynoble Friend thinks three 
months not sufficient; but I believe 
thatrecruits for Her Majesty’s Household 
Troops have only four months’ training 
before they are put in the ranks. If 
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so, surely three months’ training will be 
pare § for Militia recruits. Again, 
we hope by the changes which will en- 
sue from the abolition of the purchase 
system to find a remedy for the exist- 
ing defects in regard to Militia officers. 
With respect to the Volunteers, we pro- 
pose to insist on greater efficiency, espe- 
cially in reference to the qualifications of 
officers. This is not the proper occasion 
for dilating on these points, but I men- 
tion them in passing in order to show 
that none of the principal branches of 
the service have escaped the notice of 
Her Majesty’s Government. There can 
be no doubt that the general re-organiza- 
tion of the Regular Army is a matter 
of primary importance at the present 
time. No one can more heartily agree 
than I do with the eloquent panegyric 
pronounced by my noble Friend on the 
glories and the merits of the British 
Army; but the experience of great 
wars constantly alter the organization 
and tactics of armies; while, as mili- 
tary writers say, the great principles of 
strategy have remained unchanged from 
the time of Ceesar to the present day. 
Now, it certainly appears to me wise and 
necessary to take advantage of the know- 
ledge gained by the terrible experience 
of other nations in order to apply all im- 
provements to our own organization. 
No one can be more sensible of this than 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State, and not one of the points referred 
to by my noble Friend has escaped his 
attention, or that of the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief. My noble Friend 
asked me what was going to be done in 
reference to the education of officers. My 
replyis, that much has been done already, 
and that the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission upon Military Educa- 
tion have, in all substantial respects, 
been carried out. The illustrious Duke on 
the cross Benches issued on the Ist of 
August, 1870, a General Order laying 
down the conditions of the education of 
officers and the subjects they were to 
qualify themselves in for promotion 
from one rank to another. These con- 
ditions, I may remark, were almost 
identical with those recommended by the 
Commissioners. The illustrious Duke has 
also continuously directed his attention 
to improvements in field fortification, and 
fresh instructions have been issued on 


that subject. A Committee has also in- 
vestigated the subject of an Intelligence 
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department. I will not now discuss the 
Estimates, but as to the survey of the 
district round London it will be found 
that more than the sum mentioned by 
my noble Friend has been taken for that 
purpose. Having thus shown that we are 
prepared to utilize to the utmost the 
lessons derived from the experience of 
other nations, I wish to say a few words 
concerning the combination of all our 
forces. Up to the present time every- 
thing has been done which the law per- 
mitted to effect such a combination ; but 
the state of the law has prevented the Go- 
vernment from going farther than they 
have done. If it were desirable to give 
greater elasticity to the British infantry, 
which appears to me to be almost essen- 
tial with short service, and to have three 
battalions to each regiment, with such 
arrangements that it would be easy to 
transfer men from one battalion to an- 
other so as to complete regiments for ser- 
vice; if, on the other hand, we wished 
to combine the Militia with the Line 
regiments in such a way as that they 
should form part of a harmonious and 
uniform system, united by local names, 
or by conditions of service, and so giv- 
ing to the auxiliary forces the great 
benefits of the regimental system, which 
has been rightly considered one of the 
greatest merits of the British Army; 
in either of those cases we find, with re- 
gard to the Regular Army, that we are 
stopped entirely by the system of pur- 
chase, and, in regard to the auxiliary 
forces, we are stopped altogether by 
their being placed by Act of Parlia- 
ment under the command of Lords 
Lieutenant of counties. In the opi- 
nion of the Government the changes 
necessary in order that these forces 
shall be bound together are the abo- 
lition of the purchase system and the re- 
sumption of the command of the Militia 
by the Crown ; and both these form part 
of the scheme of the Government. 
Therefore, whether you look, first, to 
the establishment of short service in the 
Army; second, to the better training of 
the Militia; third, to the proper efficiency 
of the Volunteer forces; fourth, to the 
completing and improving of the orga- 
nization of the Army and its tactical effici- 
ency; or, fifth, to the combination of the 
whole; there is not one point with which 
the scheme of the Government fails to 
deal. It would be inexpedient now to 
raise a discussion on the question of pur- 
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chase; it would be better to defer such 
discussion until the Bill is before your 
Lordships. All these changes produce 
what I may call a radical reform in many 
branches of the Army ; and in the pre- 
paration of these measures the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief has cor- 
dially assisted the Government, giving 
them all the support they could de- 
sire. Holding the position I do it would 
not be right of me to abstain from say- 
ing this; and I believe I may add that 
the illustrious Duke entirely agrees with 
the proposals of the Government. The 
key of the speech of my noble Friend is 
that he wished to avoid hot and cold fits 
in respect of military affairs—improper 
economy one day and panic another; 
and he appears to think that the respon- 
sibility for these things rests only upon 
those who are for the time being respon- 
sible for the administration of the Army. 
Butmynoble Friend’s indictment applies, 
in every count, equally to the Admi- 
nistration of which he was a member, 
and, indeed, to every Administration 
for the last 20 years; and it is ab- 
surd to suppose that the short inter- 
vals of Conservative Administration have 
sufficed to keep alive the British Army. 
I venture to say, moreover, that respon- 
sibility attaches to others — namely, 
to the Leaders in both Houses of the 
Opposition to Her Majesty’s Government 
for those fits and panics, and no one has 
been so great a culprit in this particular 
as Mr. Disraeli. What has he done in 
two of the greatest crises in which the 
military administration of this country 
has found itself placed? In 1857, just 
after the expiration of the Crimean War, 
when the question of military expendi- 
ture was brought before the country, he 
lent the whole weight of his influence as 
the Leader of the Conservative party to 
a movement for the reduction of the 
Estimates to the standard of 1853. Again, 
in 1862, when a contest of a different 
character had been brought to a con- 
clusion, Mr. Disraeli gave utterance to 
one of those epigrammatical expressions 
which are never forgotten; he attacked 
what he called the ‘“‘ bloated armaments ”’ 
of this country. But those ‘“ bloated 
armaments”’ of 1862 were in strength 
very much like those which have lately 
been considered entirely insufficient ; and 
which, only the other day, he character- 
ized in words quite as epigrammatical— 
as ‘skeleton battalions and attenuated 
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squadrons”—and that notwithstanding 
that the strength of the Army at home, 
for the defence of these isles, even before 
the recent increase, was greater than 
when he himself ceased to hold the 
office of Prime Minister. It seems to 
me that the responsibility of the leaders 
of public opinion who do not belong 
to the Government is very great, and 
I wish I could acquit my noble Friend 
opposite from being a culprit of the same 
kind ; but I must remind him of a speech 
he made in the provinces during the 
Recess. He thinks he is making amiable 
comments when he is really saying most 
violent and cutting things. He pro- 
poses nothing himself, but says he is 
dreadfully surprised at hearing Mr. 
Cardwell’s statements, and that he is not 
satisfied with half-and-half recommenda- 
tions and milk-and-water principles. I 
complain that statements are made by my 
noble Friend and others who, having oc- 
cupied positions of high importance in 
public affairs, are looked to as leaders of 
opinion in this country, without sufficient 
information ; and while they are ready to 
criticize and accept for the purpose of 
criticism any statement from whatever 
quarter it may come, they are willing to 
give no credit to those who are entrusted 
with the responsibility of the administra- 
tion of a department while Parliament 
is not sitting. So far from believing that 
the proposals made by the Government 
for the organization of the Army are 
insufficient or extravagant, I believe 
that, when your Lordships consider 
the measure itself, you will be of 
the opinion that those proposals have 
been framed not only with due regard 
to the necessities of this country, but 
also with due regard for that economy 
without which no military measures can 
have a permanent character. My Lords, 
I have only in conclusion to say with 
respect to the Returns for which the 
noble Earl moved, that there will be no 
objection to produce them with a slight 
modification in the first, showing what 
progress has been made in the works of 
fortification, instead of simply showing 
whether they are complete or not. My 
Lords, I have to thank the House most 
sincerely for the kind attention they have 
paid to me in fulfilling a task of great 
difficulty, having had to deal with ques- 
tions partly of great principles and partly 
of minute detail without that preparation 
beforehand which it would have been 
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much more satisfactory to me to have 
given, because I should then have been 
able to condense my remarks within a 
space and time not so unreasonably in- 
convenient to your Lordships. 

Tue Duce or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I hope I may be allowed to say 
a few words on this important subject. 
The subject is so difficult that a good 
deal has been said on both sides as to 
what ought and what ought not to be 
done. I certainly have no wish to enter 
into the controversy in any way ; but, as 
in the position which I have the honour 
to hold I am in a great measure respon- 
sible for the efficiency of the Army, it 
would ill become me to allow such a 
subject to pass without making a few 
observations. But they shall be very 
few, and for this reason—that I think 
questions of this sort will be much more 
easily and satisfactorily discussed when 
we have the proposed measure before us. 
I am sure my noble Friend will excuse 
me for the observation; but I confess 
that I came into the House this evening 
without really knowing what would be 
the exact subject of debate. I confess, 
looking to some of the remarks of my 
noble Friend, it was almost impossible to 
know what was to be the direction of the 
discussion ; for the debate has gone much 
beyond the subject-matter before us, and 
no one could be prepared to meet off- 
hand all the questions that have been 
raised in the way they ought to be met. 
Therefore I hope to be excused by your 
Lordships if I show any shortcoming on 
this occasion. Your Lordships will un- 
derstand that it arises not from any want 
of interest in the subject, or of respect 
to the noble Earl, but because I think 
the subject would be better discussed 
when the details of the Ministerial Bill 
are before us. As a matter of general 
remark, I venture to think that the in- 
tentions shadowed forth lie in the direc- 
tion which the circumstances of the case 
demand, and which have been so much 
discussed by the country. The subjects 
which have been brought under your 
Lordships’ notice are matters which fall 
more immediately within the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of State than of 
myself. Military questions have been 
much less before your Lordships than 
other portions of the case. I therefore 
reserve to myself the opportunity of 
making what observations I think ne- 
cessary on these subjects on some other 
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occasion. But I have no hesitation in 
saying I think it is fortunate that we 
are endeavouring to amend the present 
constitution of our military forces rather 
than to introduce an entirely new sys- 
tem. The Government have endeavoured 
to extend the Reserves of the country— 
to increase the means of finding an Army 
for defence more than for offence—for 
offence is certainly not intended by the 
measures they have propounded—on the 
principles on which the Army has hitherto 
been founded, with the exception of 
limited service, which has been intro- 
duced to a large extent. Now, if limited 
service can be applied in the manner 
proposed, and if we can get good men 
under it, that, I believe, will be the sim- 
plest and easiest way of increasing the 
Reserves of the Army. It is a problem, 
however, that time alone will solve, and 
we must hope that the measures which 
have been commenced, though hitherto 
small in result, will expand our resources, 
and that it will be found practicable to 
have larger and more efficient Reserves. 
I quite accord with what fell from my 
noble Friend (Lord Northbrook), that the 
Army, having been weeded of inefficient 
men, is to that extent more efficient. With 
reference to the artillery, it has been sup- 
posed there was something like jugglery 
between the reduction of Indian artil- 
lery and the increase of artillery at home; 
as if the object really were to throw dust 
in the eyes of the public. But I hope 
the House will understand that, so far 
as we are concerned, there has been no- 
thing of the sort—I am sure the noble 
Duke the Secretary of State for India 
will endorse what I say—it has long been 
in contemplation to make certain reduc- 
tions in the artillery in India for finan- 
cial considerations, and advantage was 
only taken of this opportunity of carrying 
that proposal into effect. It was also sup- 
posed that the batteries were not strong 
enough in men, and therefore it was in- 
tended to increase the number of men in 
the batteries in India, and to bring a cer- 
tain number of skeleton batteries home. 
But the plan emanated with India itself ; 
and, personally, I should have been glad 
if it had not been so, because we should 
have had a certain amount of promo- 
tion, which would have been gratifying 
to the artillery at home. But that was 
impossible, and I wish to put it clearly 
before the public, that this was an In- 
dian and not a home question. My noble 
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Friend seems to be under the impression 
that the artillery is not so largely in- 
creased as he would wish; but I think 
it will be found to be largely increased, 
not only in the number of guns, but in the 
number of men. It is essential that a corps 
like the artillery should be as efficient as 
possible; and, as Artillerymen take longer 
time to make efficient than men in other 
branches, the intention is to increase 
the artillery more largely than any other 
branch of the service. In the same spirit 
it is intended to increase the cavalry, as 
they, too, require longer time to make 
efficient than the infantry, which can be 
more quickly brought up to the desired 
strength. At the same time, this is a 
matter that must be looked to with 
great care; and, although men may be 
sufficiently drilled to come into the ranks 
in four months, and may make remark- 
ably good soldiers in a well-disciplined 
regiment with old soldiers by their side, 
yet I do not quite agree with my noble 
Friend that these men can be trained in 
the Militia and made efficient soldiers in 
three months. I happen to have seen a 
statement of General Moltke, in which 
he distinctly says that a man is not a 
first-rate soldier till he has served three 
years in the ranks. This was really the 
basis on which the Bill of last year pro- 
ceeded, so that we have actually ad- 
mitted the principle. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK explained. All 
he meant to say was, that three months 
might be sufficient for a Militia recruit 
to put him into the ranks of the Militia. 

HE Duxse or CAMBRIDGE: I am 
delighted to have given my noble Friend 
the opportunity of making that explana- 
tion. But I go beyond the expression 
of my noble Friend; for the Bill of last 
year placed the minimum at three years. 
The Government has, therefore, adopted 
the just and proper period. However, 
these are details which we shall have a 
better opportunity of discussing when 
the Bill comes before us. I only wish 
the House should understand the reason 
why I do not now enter into the dis- 
cussion at length. I have endeavoured, 
not in a political capacity—for in my 
position I have no politics—but in a 
mnilitary capacity to assist the Govern- 
ment in carrying out their measures. 
I only hope, whatever the result, it may 
be satisfactory. I have one other re- 
mark, my Lords, to make. It is a per- 
sonal one. It has been frequently said 
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of late that I am one of those who are 
not disposed to go with the spirit of the 
age, and to improve the condition of the 
Army in various ways. But I beg most 
distinctly to assure your Lordships— 
though the assurance, I should hope, 
was scarcely required—that, from the 
first day I entered on public life till the 
present hour, I have endeavoured to the 
utmost of my power to support every 
measure for advancing the comfort and 
efficiency of the British soldier. I am 
not aware of ever having resisted any 
measures of the kind, but, on the con- 
trary, I have always endeavoured to 
promote all those measures which I 
believed to be most conducive to the 
best interests of the service, and cal- 
culated to place our Army, small as it is 
—too small, I believe, for the present cir- 
cumstances ofthe age—in an efficient con- 
dition, as I firmly believe it is at present. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, the noble Lord who spoke second 
in the discussion (Lord Northbrook) told 
your Lordships that he was a young 
Member of this House; yet he ventured 
to give my noble Friend near me some 
advice. He said it was extremely incon- 
venient to make a Motion of this kind 
dealing with a variety of questions, 
which were at present under the con- 
sideration of the other House, and then 
the noble Lord himself proceeded to 
reply to a speech of mine made on the 
first night of the Session. If I am not 
mistaken, the noble Lord was in the 
House upon that occasion, and that, I 
submit, would have been the proper time 
to contradict anything which fell from 
me, if the noble Lord thought I had 
made any incorrect statement. I then 
stated that Lord Russell had written a 
letter in which that noble Lord stated 
that Mr. Oardwell’s mission was re- 
trenchment. [I also said that at the 
General Election it was stated on the 
hustings that retrenchment was the 
watchword of the Government. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK: Retrench- 
ment with due regard to efficiency. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: Would 
anyone, in addressing his constituents, 
dare to say that he was going to Parlia- 
ment to support measures of retrench- 
ment, but with regard to efficiency he 
did not care one farthing on the subject ? 
Towards the end of his speech the noble 
Lord put words into the mouth of the 
illustrious Duke— 
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Lord NORTHBROOK: I am not 
aware that I put any words into the 
mouth of His Royal Highness. Imerely 
said first, in alluding to certain improve- 
ment which the illustrious Duke had 
carried out, that in respect to those mat- 
ters it would perhaps be better for me 
rather than the illustrious Duke to state 
what he had done. There was another 


case— 

Eart GREY rose to Order. He said 
it was most irregular for the noble Lord 
to contradict another noble Lord in the 
course of his speech. If the noble Duke 
misrepresented anything, the noble Lord 
should wait until the termination of the 
noble Duke’s speech, and then make 
whatever explanation he thought de- 
sirable. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: I must 
apologize if I have misrepresented the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord having 
answered various statements made by 
me on the first day of the Session, went 
into the whole of the Government scheme 
with respect to the Army, replied to a 
great deal which my noble Friend near 
me (the Earl of Carnarvon) said and did 
not say, and apologized for his long 
statement by saying that he was also 
answering remarks made out-of-doors. 
Certainly, there was a great deal more 
irregularity in that course of proceeding 
than in anything which he found fault 
with in the conduct of my noble Friend. 
The subject of barracks was touched on 
by my noble Friend, and I can state 
that Christchurch Barracks were all but 
sold within the last 12 months for £1,500. 
They were, however, rescued from that 
fate, and they are now about to be occu- 
pied by a force in Her Majesty’s service. 
I understood the noble Lord to say that 
some of the arsenals were in a complete 
state of fortification, and that some had 
been delayed in consequence of a change 
in the artillery, the guns being heavier 
than formerly. The effect of this course 
of proceeding is, that you will never be 
able to complete these forts until you 
arrive at an absolute state of perfection. 
I will not go into details as to whether 
the battery at Wimbledon was complete 
or not; but I will remind your Lord- 
ships that the statement was not that 
the battery was not complete, but that, 
to complete it, other batteries had to 
give up their horses. With respect to 
training, I ask, if you put a recruit of 
four months’ training into the ranks, 
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what sort of exhibition would he make? 
From my own experience in one of Her 
Majesty’s cavalry regiments, I know 
that it takes more than a year to make 
a finished cavalry soldier. On this, as 
on other points, the noble Lord has been 
misinformed. This is a very large ques- 
tion. I quite agree that we cannot dis- 
cuss the Government system as a whole, 
and it would be inconvenient to attempt 
to do so until we have it before us. In- 
deed, I should have been glad to have 
passed over anything connected with the 
Government scheme had it not been for 
some remarks made by the Under Secre- 
tary for War to which I cannot assent. 
I will only now allude shortly to one of 
many points—the abolition of purchase ; 
and I feel bound to say that before abo- 
lishing this system the Government were 
bound to do three things—they must 
show, first, that the existing system is a 
bad one; secondly, that it has worked 
badly for the country; and, lastly, that 
the officers now in the British Army and 
their predecessors for a long series of 
years were not good officers, and did not 
properly lead their men in the various 
battles which are now matters of his- 
tory. In the next place you have to 
show that the system you are about to 
substitute for it is a good system, and 
one which can be properly carried 
out. But above all—and I quite con- 
cur in the remark made on this point 
by the noble Lord opposite—the tax- 
payer must be considered, even in the 
House of Lords. You must show the 
taxpayer what he will have to pay if 
you abolish purchase, and come to the 
system of retirement—which purchase 
will render inevitable. So far as the 
country is concerned, the purchase sys- 
tem is the cheapest you can have, and 
you are bound to show what will be the 
expense of abolishing it. The noble 
Lord himself (Lord Northbrook) will be 
candid enough to admit that it is per- 
fectly easy to show not only the expense 
of buying up all the interests which at 
present exist under the purchase system, 
but the expense of a scheme of retire- 
ment, and I think that information 
should be laid before the country. There 
is another subject on which I cannot 
forbear to remark, even in the presence 
of the illustrious Duke. The position 
of the illustrious Duke with regard to 
the Army of this country does not form 
part of the Government scheme, and, 
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therefore, there is no wig, Sm in 
mentioning it. Those who have taken 
an interest in military affairs, as I have 
done for a very long time, must have 
been struck with the many speeches 
which were delivered, and the many 
statements which were made last year 
with regard to the position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Scarcely a man in the 
country, except, perhaps, the Secretary 
of State, has, during the Parliamentary 
Recess, had more abuse lavished upon 
him than the illustrious Duke. Now, I 
believe it to be absolutely necessary to 
the interests of the Army that the officer 
Commanding-in-Chief should be a per- 
manent officer. I can conceive nothing 
so bad for the Army as that its military 
chief should be selected by the Secre- 
tary of State, and should only serve for 
a term of five years. We all know what 
changes of government take place -in 
this constitutional country. Now, if the 
Commander-in-Chief were appointed in 
this way, the Parliamentary pressure 
that would be put upon him would make 
it of the greatest possible difficulty for 
him to do his duty. Even a permanent 
officer in the position of His Royal High- 
ness finds the duty of selection one of 
the greatest difficulty. Unless, then, the 
strictest and most positive rules are laid 
down for the selection of officers, an 
officer who is superseded will inevitably 
think he has a grievance. Your Lord- 
ships will recollect the case of an officer 
who was not thought fit for promotion, 
and who for the last ten years has been 
litigating with the authorities on the 
matter. You, therefore, want at the 
head of the Army one who is entirely 
above suspicion, one independent of all 
political influence, and who in these re- 
spects gives to the Army and the country 
the satisfaction which, if I may venture 
to say so in his presence, is given by his 
Royal Highness. In my opinion, it 
would be most unfortunate for the Army 
if we had any other system of adminis- 
tration than that which now prevails, 
and we hardly required the assurance of 
the illustrious Duke that he has always 
carried out the views of the Government 
of the day as far as he could do so. Ten 
years ago, in a debate upon the second 
reading of the Mutiny Act, His Royal 
Highness said that, as far as he was 
personally concerned, it should be his 
earnest and anxious endeavour to carry 
out the decision then come to in such a 
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manner as to promote the best interests 
of the Army and of the country. I be- 
lieve that His Royal Highness has acted 
most strictly and judiciously on the opi- 
nions he then uttered, and I think the 
country is extremely fortunate in having 
at the head of the Army one who is so 
thoroughly and practically acquainted 
with all the details of the regimental 
system, and the whole system of military 
discipline and promotion. Before con- 
cluding, I wish to ask the Under Se- 
cretary for War a question with regard 
to the position of Sir Henry Storks. 
What is the exact office he holds ? 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK : Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: Is that 
a permanent office? Or would he go 
out with the Ministry? I see that he 
has just been returned to represent the 
borough of Ripon in Parliament, and I 
think we have a right to know whether 
his is a permanent or a political office ; 
whether in case of a change of go- 
vernment he would expect to go on as 
before. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, no more 
vital question can occupy our attention 
than that of the sufficiency of the na- 
tional defences; I think, therefore, we 
have reason to thank the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) who has brought this 
subject under our notice, and I own I 
was surprised that the Under Secretary 
should have found fault with the intro- 
duction of this subject at such a time as 
the present. He must remember that 
the Estimates never came before this 
House at all, and that the Government 
measure embodying the changes pro- 
posed in our military system will proba- 
bly come before us at a very late period 
of the Session. If, therefore, we waited 
to discuss this matter until that Bill came 
before us, the Estimates would by that 
time have been voted, and we should 
practically be debarred from discussing 
at all, to any useful purpose, the im- 
portant question of the military policy 
of the country. The course taken by 
the noble Earl is, in my opinion, per- 
fectly regular and Parliamentary. 
heard with pleasure a great portion of 
the speech of my noble Friend (Lord 
Northbrook). I was very glad to hear 
my noble Friend opposite early in his 
speech enter his protest against compul- 
sory service, for I am persuaded that 
there could be no greater mistake than 
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to attempt to force such a system upon 
this country. As he said, no one pro- 
poses to introduce it for the Army, but 
to adopt it for the Militia would be to 
adopt the system with all its hardships 
and none of its advantages. My noble 
Friend behind me (the Earlof Carnarvon) 
has talked of the enormous expense of 
the English Army as compared with the 
Army of Prussia, and has contrasted the 
£7,000,000 which Prussia pays for her 
Army with the £15,000,000 annually ex- 
pended on our own ; but that comparison 
I believe to be most fallacious. It may 
be true that the Prussian Army costs 
to the State in money paid from the 
‘Treasury no more than £7,000,000 a 
year; but how much more does it cost 
in the indirect burden which it throws 
upon the people? The Prussian Army is 
so cheap, because you compel all ranks 
among the population to serve for very 
inadequate remuneration. We, on the 


contrary, are obliged to pay a fair mar- 
ket value for the services we require, 
because we do not resort to compulsion. 
We get no one to serve in our Army 
who does not receive what he himself 
considers a fair remuneration for the 
work which he performs. 


Again, in 
Prussia you not only get this service for 
comparatively nothing, but you expose 
the whole country to the enormous bur- 
den of having a very large proportion of 
the civil population withdrawn during 
some of the best years of their lives from 
the business which they are afterwards 
to follow, thus diminishing the produc- 
tive power of the country; so that if the 
cost directly and indirectly of the Prussian 
Army were compared with our own, we 
should, I think, have no reason to be 
ashamed of the comparison. Now, my 
Lords, I think it would be a very mis- 
taken policy to support in times of peace 
an Army upon the same scale as we 
should do in times of war. The expense 
of such an Army would be intolerable, 
while it would excite the just jealousy of 
other nations, and thus tend to perpetuate 
that system, which has unfortunately 
prevailed in Europe for some years, of 
keeping the military establishments of 
nations in a state of permanent prepara- 
tion for war, which has had the effect 
not only of imposing upon them a large 
part of the burdens of war in times of 
peace, but also, as I believe, of making 
war itself more probable. But, at the same 
time, it seems to me absolutely necessary 
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that we should have such arrangements 
for the defence of the country as will 
enable us to defend ourselves effectually 
in case of sudden danger; and your 
Lordships have to consider whether the 
arrangements now in progress are suffi- 
cient to afford us that real security 
which we ought to look for against sud- 
den invasion. Looking at what has 
happened during the past year; looking 
at the suddenness with which war broke 
out, and the quickness with which enor- 
mous numbers of troops were put in 
motion; looking, too, at the merciless 
manner in which the conquered have 
been treated by those who have hitherto 
boasted of their superior civilization, but 
who, I think, must henceforth forfeit all 
claims to that distinction, this country is 
bound, in my opinion, not to trust for 
its exemption from the cruel exactions 
of foreign generals and soldiers to any- 
thing but its own power of repelling 
attack. Nor do I forget that, after all, 
our main reliance must be on our naval 
foree. I do not underrate the enormous 
advantage we possess in having between 
ourselves and the military nations of 
Europe what has been called ‘the silver 
streak of sea.”” But we must not trust 
exclusively to this. Though extremely 
improbable, I can conceive it possible 
that by an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances an expedition, not upon a 
very large scale, might, in spite of all we 
could do, succeed in reaching our shores. 
And we should be in great danger if 
such an expedition could do.us any great 
injury. If we were so strong at home 
that to send a small force against us 
would be to send it to certain destruction 
our situation would be different. To 
assemble a large Army and to make the 
necessary preparations for bringing it 
over would require much time, and the 
preparations which would have to be 
made could not well be concealed, and 
we should thus have time to make our 
preparations also. Nor is this all. To 
carry a large Army across the sea with 
its artillery and stores would require a 
multitude of vessels, which so loaded, it 
would be extremely difficult to keep 
together and to protect. Our unen- 
cumbered iron-clads and gunboats would 
have such facilities in attacking a naval 
expedition of that kind that it would be 
extremely difficult for it to effect a land- 
ing. Seeing, then, the almost insuper- 
able difficulties standing in the way of 
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any hostile expedition upon a_ really 
large scale effecting a landing on British 
territory, I, for one, should be satisfied 
with such a state of things as would en- 
able the Government immediately after 
the breaking out of war to assemble 
a force sufficient to crush an expedition, 
not amounting to a large Army, as soon 
as it should land upon our shores. But, 
my Lords, is that the case? I find 
that on the 1st of August last year the 
whole of the Regular force within the 
United Kingdom was 84,000 men. I 
find it stated that, even with the in- 
crease now provided for, the Regular force 
within the United Kingdom is calculated 
during the present year at only 108,000. 
To that are to be added, of the First Army 
Reserve 9,000, and of the Second Army 
Reserve and Pensioners 30,000. There- 
fore, you have only 147,000 men, all 
told, connected with your Regular forces. 
But I cannot suppose that all your Pen- 
sioners are fit for service, or that the 
whole of both classes of the Reserve can 
be considered equivalent to troops of the 
Line ; so that we must look at something 
very much under 150,000 as the total of 
our Regular Army that we could com- 
mand in time of war. When you con- 
sider the force required to garrison 
Ireland and our one great arsenal, and 
to protect our dockyard, when you make 
the requisite deductions for sick, and 
when you add the consideration that you 
cannot be sure that an attack might not 
be made simultaneously at different parts 
of our coast, no man, I think, will say 
that our force is sufficient to leave us 
the assurance that an enemy landing on 
our coast, though only in moderate 
strength, would be certain to be driven 
into the sea. But then we are re- 
minded that we have also the Volunteers 
and the Militia. The Volunteers and 
the Militia are, no doubt, a very useful 
force within certain limits; but it is 
quite idle to talk of their being really 
available for active operations in the 
field at the commencement of a war. 
The Militia, though a very costly force 
in proportion to the advantages we de- 
rive from it, has been brought to a state 
of comparative efficiency, reflects great 
credit on its officers, and would, no doubt, 
be capable of rendering in some ways 
very useful service. I cannot include it, 
however, among the available force 
which may be reckoned upon in case of 
emergency for active service in the field. 
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There are, I know, some persons who 
say that the Militia is a very efficient 
force, and who consider it to be un- 
duly disparaged when it is excluded in 
reckoning the amount of force we should 
have available for the field at the be- 
ginning of a war. At all events, it is 
contended it was found to be of the 
greatest possible advantage to this coun- 
try in the last great war. I wish the 
following facts to be considered by those 
who regard the subject in this light. 
It is perfectly true that after the great 
Revolutionary war had been going 
on for some years, the Militia having 
been constantly embodied since the out- 
break of the war, became a force not — 
much inferior to the Line; but it was 
paid like the Line; it was managed like 
the Line ; and in everything but name it 
constituted a portion of the Regular Army. 
At the beginning of the war, however, 
the Militia was nothing better than an 
armed rabble, and it required much la- 
bour and time to bring the force into the 
state of comparative efficiency which it 
subsequently attained. In the early part 
of that great war the officers intrusted 
with the defence of our coasts took little 
or no account of the Militia regiments 
under their orders in reckoning what 
force they could command. The advocates 
of the Militia say that in six months it 
would become a useful force; but we 
should not have six months to prepare 
—probably, not six weeks; possibly, not 
six days. Therefore I say the Militia 
is not to be reckoned on as an effective 
force for taking the field against an 
enemy who might succeed in landing on 
our shores at the beginning of a war. 
You have one method, and one only, 
of providing for your safety. In con- 
sequence of the expense and burden 
on the country you cannot constantly 
keep up a large Army in time of peace. 
On the other hand, you cannot trust to 
undisciplined or half-trained troops to 
meet disciplined troops. The advantages 
which thoroughly trained soldiers have 
always had over those who have not 
been so trained have been enormously 
increased by the improvements of late 
years in the weapons and the art of 
war, and it is now simple madness to pit 
partially-instructed troops against such 
soldiers as we should have to fight if 
we were again involved in war. It 
follows, therefore, that what you really 
want is a means, when a war breaks 
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out, of adding to the Regular Army at 
almost a moment’s notice, such a num- 
ber of thoroughly trained men as will 
give it the force necessary for all opera- 
tions. I was glad to hear my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State say 
that what we ought to look to was a 

werful Reserve in connection with the 
Army; but I wish the Government had 
ostponed the unwise reduction made 
ast year until the Reserve had existed 
in something more than imagination. 
My noble Friend has defended with great 
ability, but not with equal success, the 
reduction of the Army last year. He 
says the Government dismissed 20,000 
soldiers ; but that some of them were bad 
characters and others nearly worn out, 
and that now we are getting a better 
class of men in their place. My noble 
Friend has quoted the authority of the 
Commander-in-Chief to show that re- 
duced battalions of 500 good soldiers 
may be better than battalions of 600 
in which there are 100 inefficient or bad 
ones. Yes, but not better, as the 
illustrious Duke has pointed out, than 
battalions of 600 good soldiers. I do 
not dispute the wisdom of discharging 
the bad soldiers; but surely their place 


ought to have been filled up at once. 
Again, my noble Friend says — ‘‘ We 
have concentrated our force at home, 
and have as many men, or rather more, 
at home now than we had in former 


years.” Surely, however, my noble 
Friend must perceive that, in considering 
what is our available force for defence 
at home, we must not merely consider the 
soldiers who are at this moment within 
the four seas, but those who, before this 
concentration was effected, might be re- 
called from some of the Colonies on a 
very short notice. I am of opinion that 
what my noble Friend calls concentra- 
tion has been carried a great deal too 
far; and I may also remark that there 
were some great advantages in keeping 
a portion of our troops in the Colonies. 
They do not in some of the Colonies cost 
more than they do at home, and are 
even more favourably placed for health 
and discipline. The means now exist of 
bringing them very quickly home if they 
are wanted; it is therefore an obvious 
fallacy, in comparing the amount of 
troops you can command to meet an 
emergency, to count only those at the 
moment in the United Kingdom, ex- 
cluding those available at short notice. 
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But, whether the policy of concentration 
has been carried too far or not, I do main- 
tain that to reduce our standing force, 
either at home or abroad, before the crea- 
tion of the contemplated Reserve, was a 
most imprudent measure. Though the 
actual breaking out of the war last year 
was very sudden, yet for three or four 
years at least threatening symptoms had 
been observable on the Continent; ever 
since 1866 France had been extremely dis- 
contented with the changes which had 
taken place in Germany, and Germany, 
on the other hand, resented the disposi- 
tion shown by France to interfere with 
her. The occurrence of war on the Con- 
tinent ought not to have come upon the 
Government as an entirely unexpected 
event, and it should have found us with 
a respectable force available. As the 
intended Reserve was still to be created, 
this force could only be furnished by the 
Regular Army, and it was therefore im- 
prudent at such a time to reduce its 
numbers. This was also unwise for 
another reason. You cannot speedily 
create a reserve of trained soldiers un- 
less you have a large regular Army 
from which men may take their dis- 
charge. My noble Friend says we may 
ultimately have 100,000 men for a Re- 
serve. Well, I want to see that Re- 
serve made; but, in order to bring about 
such a result, we ought temporarily to 
keep up the Regular Army in excess of 
what we mean to maintain it at perma- 
nently. In fact, it is only by taking 
that course that the Reserve can be 
formed. Ifthe Army had not been re- 
duced last year, and if, at the same time, 
Her Majesty’s Government had encou- 
raged soldiers to take their discharge at 
early periods, we might by this time 
have made considerable progress towards 
forming a Reserve. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had the means of doing this 
without passing the Act altering the 
terms of enlistment, and I continue to 
think that passing that Bill last Ses- 
sion was a mistake, for the reason I 
then stated—that frequent changes in 
the terms of enlistment confuse men’s 
minds and are exceedingly mischievous 
in every respect; and I still think it 
would have been better if the Govern- 
ment, without altering the law in any 
way, had given notice that applications 
to leave the Army and join the Reserve 
would be favourably received. I there- 
fore venture to say Her Majesty’s Go-. 
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vernment have made a great mistake in 
not more largely increasing the Regular 
troops until they can form a more con- 
siderable Reserve. I am quite aware 
that the expense of that will be urged 
as an objection to the proposal. I shall 
be told that the Government have gone 
as far as they could in adding to the 
Army Estimates, and I will admit that 
these Estimates are unduly heavy; they 
are, in my opinion, heavier than they 
need have been, while the country 
might have been more effectually pro- 
tected if our military administration had 
been more judiciously conducted than 
it has been for the last few years. 
Without adding a single farthing to 
the amount which the Government pro- 
pose to demand, they might have made 
a considerable further addition to the 
Army. The measures for the improve- 
ment of the Militia are calculated to cost 
the country £400,000 in the ensuing 
financial year; if that money had been 
devoted to the increase of the Regular 
Army, according to the calculations of 
my noble Friend opposite, (Lord North- 
brook) it would have given a further in- 
crease of 10,000 men. That would have 
been a very substantial increase of the 
Army, and an increase, too, of the means 
of feeding your Army Reserve ; and I ask 
whether, in view of a sudden emergency, 
an addition of 10,000 men to the Regular 
Army would not have been more useful 
to the country than the proposed im- 
provement of the Militia? This is not 
the time to discuss the proposals affect- 
ing the Militia ; but I cannot help saying 
I am afraid my noble Friend has fallen 
into the great mistake of taking a middle 
line between two opposite policies, and 
incurring the inconveniences of both, 
without obtaining the advantages of 
either. I am afraid that, by the addi- 
tions he is going to make to the Militia, 
he will increase its numbers more than 
is necessary for the peculiar service for 
which alone the Militiaisintended; and 
he will further do this without making 
the Militia into soldiers, and he will 
discourage men from enlisting into the 
Militia. From what I have heard, I 
am inclined to think that requiring three 
or four months’ drill of every Militiaman 
before he is to be considered a soldier 
will deprive you of some of the most 
useful classes who now enlist into the 
Militia. A Northumberland adjutant, 
an exceedingly able officer, wrote to me 
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the other day, saying it was a great mis- 
take to suppose that the same classes 
enlisted into the Army and into the 
Militia; in truth, he said, the two were 
recruited by quite different classes, and 
he stated that many of the artificers and 
men employed in the great works on 
the banks of the Tyne joined the Militia, 
though their pay in it is far lower than 
the wages they habitually earn, for the 
sake of enjoying a month’s relaxation at 
reduced pay, and being of service to the 
country. We could not enlist a more 
valuable class into the Militia artillery, 
and it would be a great misfortune to 
discourage them entering it; but I be- 
lieve that by prolonging the term of 
drill for recruits you will do so; and the 
addition to the time will be quite thrown 
away as far as regards making the men 
into anything like regularsoldiers. My 
noble Friend said that three months’ 
training ought not to be so very insuffi- 
cient for Militiamen,. when four months 
was sufficient to enable a man to take 
rank in the Guards; but the fallacy was 
admirably exposed by the Royal Duke 
who spoke afterwards, and who showed 
that, although four months’ drill might 
enable a small percentage of men to take 
their places in a regular, well-drilled 
regiment without serious inconvenience, 
it would be totally different if the whole 
force were composed of men of that 
description. And when a Guardsman 
takes his place after four months’ drill, 
his education does not stop, but it is 
continued for two or three years more; 
and I firmly believe that the illustrious 
Duke was right in saying that to make 
a really efficient soldier a training of at 
least three years is required. But the 
education of the Militiaman stops; and 
therefore it appears to me to be a great 
mistake to spend £400,000 a year upon 
the Militia when, by applying the money 
in another way, you could have your 
full money’s worth in an increase of the 
Regular Army. I further believe the 
Government are making an injudicious 
appropriation of money in proposing the 
immediate abolition of the system of 
purchase. I remain of the opinion I 
have long held, that. in spite of objec- 
tiors to it, the purchase system has not 
worked badly. In abolishing that sys- 
tem, I believe you will find it a matter 
of extreme difficulty to establish any 
system of retirement which will make so 
rapid a current of promotion in your 
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Army as to make that Army efficient. 
Undoubtedly, hitherto, the Government 
have not solved the problem with regard 
to the seniority corps in our service, and 
I should have wished them to have 
solved that problem with respect to the 
Artillery and Engineers before they 
roceeded to abolish purchase in the 
rest of the Army. Even if all the bene- 
fits anticipated from the abolition of 
purchase should be realized, it is not 
a subject of pressing importance, for 
our regimental system has supplied us, 
on the whole, with an admirable body 
of regimental officers. The matter is not 
so pressing that you ought to apply 
to it so large a sum as £8,000,000, 
until you have attained other objects that 
are of more immediate importance. I 
will only mention one, which it is re- 
markable the noble Lord (Lord North- 
brook) passed by in his very able answer 
to my noble Friend behind me (the Earl 
of Carnarvon). I do not remember any 
other important point in his speech 
which was not noticed by my noble 
Friend opposite; but this he did not 
touch upon, feeling, no doubt, that it 
was difficult to deal with. I refer to 
the importance of having some other 
arsenal besides Woolwich. Seeing how 
exposed it is to hostile attack, it is the 
height of imprudence to leave it our 
only great military and naval arsenal, 
and we ought to have another place 
where we can upon a large scale manu- 
facture great guns and equipments for 
the Army. I think another arsenal like 
that at Woolwich is required, and that 
opinion was held, and admirable reasons 
were given for it, by the Commission 
which inquired into the matter several 
years ago. It would have been more 
judicious on the part of Government 
to have done something towards meeting 
that great need than to spend so much 
money in the abolition of the purchase 
system. But, unfortunately, popularity 
was to be gained by the one expense, 
and only the good of the country by the 
other, and in deciding upon their mea- 
sure, popularity, and popularity alone, 
is the guide of our Government. 

Eart DELAWARR thought it ad- 
visable that the Army should be divided 
into two portions; one to be enlisted for 
12 years for service abroad, and the 
other for three years for service at home. 
At present a man who enlisted never 
knew what his destination would be, and 
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this prevented many men from entering 
the service. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


“ That an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, 

List of the works recommended by the Defence 
Commission of 1859, with a statement of the 
present condition of the works authorized to be 
constructed, specifying whether they are or are 
not complete : 

The number of tents and tent equipages now in 
store, exclusive of officers and hospital tents : 

The amount of barrack accommodation in Eng- 
land and Scotland, specified according to districts 
and counties : 

The barracks and barrack grounds sold or dis- 
posed of within the last two years.”—( The Earl 
of Carnarvon.) 


Tiouse adjourned at Ten o’clock, 
till ‘'o-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 23rd February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Sworn—Jeremiah 
James Colman, esquire, for Norwich City. 

SzLect Commitrez — East India Finance, ap- 
pointed ; Diplomatic and Consular Services, 
appointed. 

Pusuic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading—En- 
dowed Schools Act (1869) Amendment * [55] ; 
Steam Boilers Inspection * [56]. 

Second Reading—Ecclesiastical Titles Act Re- 
peal [27]; Mines Regulation [16]; Inclo- 
sure Law Amendment [32], debate adjourned. 

Third Reading — University Tests* [6], and 
passed, 


IRELAND—NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps, during the 
present Session, to protect the masters 
of National Schools in Ireland against 
arbitrary removal by the patrons or 
managers of those establishments ? 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the National Schools 
were not the schools of the National 
Board, but of the managers; and from 
the very first the managers had had the 
power of dismissing teachers of whom 
they did not approve. It might be 
some satisfaction to the hon. Member if 
he informed him that a resolution was 
recently agreed to by the central com- 


ee of the Irish Teachers Association, 
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to the effect that, in consequence of the 
opinion lately expressed in various quar- 
ters by persons eminently entitled to its 
respect and esteem, condemnatory of 
any agitation by the teachers of Ireland 
in regard to managerial rights, the exe- 
cutive committee of the central associa- 
tion earnestly and respectfully suggested 
to the provincial association to stay all 
further action on the question, and to 
work unitedly and determinedly for the 
redress of their grievances. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that on an early 
day he would call attention to the hard- 
ships now inflicted on the masters of 
National Schools in Ireland. 

Mr. MAGUIRE asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If the Government 
intend to propose any plan for the im- 
provement of the position of the Na- 
tional Teachers; and, if so, when he 
will be ready to explain it to the House ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, the Government were quite 
aware of the necessity of making some 
improvement in the position of National 
School teachers in Ireland. Since his 
accession to his present Office, he had 
been in communication with the Com- 
missioners of National Education on the 
subject, and as soon as he was fully in 
possession of their views the matter would 
be duly considered. The proper time, 
he conceived, for explaining the inten- 
tions of the Government to the House 
would be on the discussion of the Edu- 
cation Estimates ; but, possibly, he might 
be in a position to make some general 
Senne on the subject at an earlier 

ate. 


ARMY—COMMISSIONS TO PAST 
CANDIDATES.— QUESTION. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he had 
given Notice of a Question to the Secre- 
tary of State for War in reference to the 
course it was proposed to take with refer- 
ence to the appointment tocommissions in 
the Army of those candidates who passed 
their examination in the autumn of last 
year. As that Question was substan- 
tially answered by the reply to the 
noble Lord the Member for West Essex 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) last Monday, the 
Secretary of State had allowed him 
to ask him a Question on that an- 
swer. He said that candidates who 
passed their examination last autumn 
would be admitted to commissions ‘‘ sub- 
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ject to conditions for insuring compe- 
tency.”” He wished to ask whether it 
was intended that they should undergo 
another examination ? 


Mr. CARDWELL: No. These. com- 


missions will be issued without pur- 
chase; and I meant to say that, in con- 
sideration of that great advantage, cer- 
tain conditions would be laid down for 
insuring the efficiency of officers during 
their progress in the service. 


RUSSIA—THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 
AND GENERAL FLEURY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. C. CARTWRIGHT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Why the Despatch of Sir Andrew 
Buchanan of the 9th day of September, 
reporting a Communication by the Em- 
peror of Russia to General Fleury, and 
which Despatch is referred to at page 
84, Despatch No. 137, of the Corre- 
spondence respecting the Franco-German 
War, is not given in the volume? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, I am not 
surprised that my hon. Friend should 
have called the attention of the House 
to the omission in question, and Lord 
Granville regrets that, through an over- 
sight, he should have referred in a public 
despatch to one of a confidential cha- 
racter; that despatch referred to a con- 
versation between the Emperor of Russia 
and the French Ambassador, to which 
Sir Andrew Buchanan was not a party, 
but the substance of it was confidentially 
made known to him and reported in the 
same confidence to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. For this reason it would be 
impossible to publish the Paper in ques- 
tion, as the doing so would involve a 
breach of confidence. 


ADULTERATION OF WINES. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES LAWRENCE asked Mr. 
Chanchellor of the Exchequer, If his 
attention has been called to a statement 
in the public Press that a recent test of 
sherry wines, described to be of superior 
quality, has shown that they were adul- 
terated with an acid highly injurious to 
health; whether it be true that the 
adulteration took place in the Docks with 
the knowledge of the officers of Cus- 
toms; and, whether the officers of Cus- 
toms have received instructions to afford 
every facility for the adulteration of 
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wines in bond provided the owners de- 
clare such adulteration to be for the pur- 
pose of fortifying the wines ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: In answer, Sir, to the hon. 
Baronet I have to state, first, my atten- 
tion has not been drawn to this subject 
otherwise than by the Question he has 
been good enough to addresstome. In 
the second place, I have to state that I 
have made inquiry, and am informed 
that no adulteration has been carried on 
with the cognizance or permission of the 
officers of Customs; and, in the third 
place, that we do not give orders to, the 
officers of Customs to tolerate any adul- 
teration whatever, but their orders are 
of this nature—that they are to per- 
mit persons having wines in bond to 
fortify those wines—[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !”” }— 
which, as hon. Gentlemen are aware, is 
absolutely necessary for their preserva- 
tion. And we also permit them in case 
of the wines becoming cloudy to use 
some means for refining them. But the 
officers are strictly forbidden from allow- 
ing any adulteration. 

Sir JAMES LAWRENCE: I give 
Notice, then, that I shall move for a 
Return of the quantity of Hamburg and 
other spirits used in the Docks for for- 
tifying wines. 


- PUBLIC SCHOOL STATUTES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STONE asked Mr. Solicitor 
General, Whether the Queen in Council 
has refused her assent to the Statutes 
framed by the Public Schools Commis- 
sioners for constituting the new govern- 
ing bodies of certain Public Schools; 
and, if so, on what grounds; whether, 
in preparing new Statutes, the Commis- 
sioners will reconsider the question of 
requiring the Governors of Harrow and 
Winchester to be members of the Church 
of England; how long he thinks it will 
be before the new governing bodies will 
all be constituted; and, whether he in- 
tends to ask Parliament further to extend 
the time allowed to the new governing 
bodies for making Statutes, which time, 
by the Act now in force, will expire on 
the 81st July? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
in reply, that it was quite true that by 
an Order in Council dated the 8th in- 
stant Her Majesty had signified her 
disapproval of the statutes made by the 
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Commissioners in February and March, 
1870. Her Majesty did not, however, 
disallow the statutes last sent to the 
Privy Council, because it turned out 
that by the operation of the Act the 
sending back of the first set of statutes to 
the Commissioners for re-consideration, 
upon the recommendation of that House, 
was an excess of power on the part of 
the Crown, which could only allow or 
disallow them. The second set of statutes 
of the Commissioners were, therefore, 
made without authority. The matter 
would now be forwarded with all pos- 
sible despatch. It might be that, in 
consequence of the delay which had oc- 
curred through that misapprehension on 
the part both of the Commissioners and 
of those who wished for the alteration 
of the statutes, the time would be too 
short for the Governing Bodies of the 
schools to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. If so, it would be only fair and 
right that those Governing Bodies should 
have a reasonable time allowed them 
for taking the initiative, just as if no 
such mistake as he had described had 
occurred. 


ARMY—CENTRAL ARSENAL—UNIFORM 
OF VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Captain DAWSON - DAMER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has taken into consideration the ur- 
gency of forming a second Arsenal in a 
central position in England, such as Can- 
nock Chase, abounding in coal; and, 
whether all Volunteers, with the excep- 
tion of the Artillery corps should be 
clothed in scarlet ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the subject of the formation of a second 
central arsenal had long been under the 
consideration of the Government, but 
that no proposal for the creation of such 
an establishment had yet been adopted, 
and, therefore, no sums on account of it 
appeared in the Estimates for the present 
year. With regard to the clothing of 
the Volunteers, as he had stated the 
other evening, that while he thought it 
desirable there should be uniformity in 
their dress, it was a matter which was left 
to be regulated by the Volunteers them- 
selves. 
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SCOTLAND—TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Why, in the New Code of Re- 
gulations laid upon the Table of the 
House, and based on the consideration 
of the various sections of ‘‘ The Elemen- 
tary Education Act, 1870,” an alteration 
has been made in the syllabus of study 
in Training Schools in Scotland; and, 
whether he has considered the incon- 
venience that may arise inasmuch as 
that Act does not apply to Scotland, and 
the arrangements for teaching in such 
schools for the current year have been 
made according to the regulations now 
in force, and are already in course of 
being carried out ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply 
to the first part of the Question of his 
hon. Friend, that the alteration whichhad 
been made was not in the Code, but in 
the syllabus of training schools, and this 
had been laid on the Table. The Ele- 
mentary Education Act of last year had 
no direct relation to training schools ; 
but it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment to consider the position in which 
they were placed in regard to those 
schools, and especially they had to con- 
sider the question of religious instruction 
that might be given therein. Hitherto 
religious instruction in the training 
schools in Great Britain had been in- 
spected by the Inspectors appointed 
and paid by the Government. The 
opinion of Parliament had, in the view 
of the Government, been clearly de- 
clared during the passing of the Edu- 
cation Act last year to be that while on 
the one hand opportunity should be 
given for religious instruction, on the 
other hand there should be no payments 
outof the taxes towards religious instruc- 
tion in schools, and although there was 
no mention made of training schools in 
the Act, the Government felt it was their 
duty to carry out these principles in the 
mode of distributing the grants for train- 
ing schools. Consequently, towards the 
end of the year information was sent to 
the training schools throughout Eng- 
land that, in future, there would be no 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to inspect religious instruction or to pay 
for that instruction in the future. They 
had then to consider how Scotland should 


be dealt with. Bearing in mind that up 
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to the present time there had been no 
difference of opinion in Scotland with 
regard to the religious question, the Go- 
vernment had to choose between two 
courses—either to treat different parts of 
Great Britain differently, and ask Par- 
liament for a grant for the inspection of 
religious instruction in Scotland while re- 
fusing it in England, or to apply to Scot- 
land the same principle as that adopted 
for England, and strike religious in- 
struction out of the syllabus. Although 
the Government were sorry to appear 
to anticipate legislation with regard to 
Scotland, yet they felt it would be anti- 
cipating legislation if they decided to 
make a difference; and they had in 
their best discretion come to the con- 
clusion to strike religious instruction out 
of the Scotch syllabus. With reference 
to the second part of his hon. Friend’s 
Question, the arrangements in England 
for religious teaching had been made 
under the sanction and instigation of 
the Bishops, by which the religious 
instruction would be conducted and in- 
spected by gentlemen appointed by the 
promoters of the training schools, as well 
as by the clergy themselves: and pro- 
bably the same course would be taken 
in Scotland. In conclusion, he might 
state that this step had been taken, not 
with any intention of applying an Eng- 
lish Act to Scotland, but in consequence 
of the clear opinion of the Imperial Par- 
liament on the general question, as ex- 
pressed in the Elementary Education 
Act of last year. 


Consular Reports. 


CHINA AND JAPAN CONSULAR 
REPORTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, When 
the remaining portion of the China and 
Japan Consular Reports for the year 
1869 will be issued; and if arrangements 
can be made for their earlier publica- 
tion; and, when the Consular Reports 
from Saigon, Batavia, Sarawak, Bang- 
kok, and Manilla will be issued ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : The only China 
Returns for 1869 which have not yet 
been published are those from Shanghai 
and Taiwan, which were received after 
the close of the Session, in September 
and December. They are now in the 
printer’s hands. (See ‘‘ China,” No. 12, 
1870.) All the Japan Reports and 
Returns have been published. (See 
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‘“‘Japan,” No 4, 1870.) The Returns 
and Report from Bangkok—our only 
station in Siam—were also presented to 
Parliament last Session. (See ‘‘ China,” 
No. 7, 1870.) The reason of the delay 
in publishing some Reports is that it 
has been the custom to lay them be- 
fore Parliament first, and to keep over 
those which arrive too late to be pre- 
sented till the next Session. No Con- 
sular Reports for the last two years 
have been received either from Saigon 
or Batavia; the former is an unpaid 
post, and at the latter there is a trading 
Consul, and their communications with 
the Home Government are not quite so 
punctual as would be expected from 
salaried officers. The last Commercial 
Report from Sarawak was printed in 
September, 1869, and from Manilla in 
April, 1870. There has been hardly 
time to receive last year’s Report from 
the Manilla Consulate. 


IRELAND—MAGISTRACY OF DROGHEDA. 
QUESTION. 


Coroner STUART KNOX said, that 
the presentments to the commission of 
the peace in Ireland were attracting con- 
siderable interest at the present time, 
and therefore he wished to draw the 
attention of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to a paragraph in an Irish news- 
paper stating that a person holding the 
position of a retail publican had been 
appointed to the magistracy of Drogheda. 
He begged to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether it is true, as stated 
in a Dublin newspaper, that Mr. Robert 
Bedford Daly, auctioneer and publican, 
has been appointed to the commission of 
the peace for the borough of Drogheda, 
and on whose recommendation; and, 
whether the rule so long in force pre- 
venting the appointment to the magis- 
tracy of dealers in spirits and beer is 
now set aside, and on what grounds, 
and by whose authority ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that as he happened to be respon- 
sible for the advice given to the Lord 
Lieutenant to appoint this gentleman on 
the commission of the peace, he begged 
to be permitted to answer the Question 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman. He 
gave that advice upon his own know- 
ledge of Mr. Daly, and of his high re- 
spectability, ‘‘ fortified” by high autho- 
rity. He had no reason to believe 
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that Mr. Daly was a publican when he 
gave that advice, neither had he reason 
to believe it now. He had since ascer- 
tained that Mr. Daly, who had been for 
two years Mayor of Drogheda, was a 
member of a large grocery establish- 
ment, but which also held a wine licence. 
Mr. Daly was in no sense a publican 
more than Mr. Findlater, of Dublin, 
might be so described. And, indeed, 
Mr. Daly could not be said to hold a 
licence even in that sense at the pre- 
sent time, inasmuch as he had some 
time since transferred it to another mem- 
ber of his family. He had been further 
informed that this gentleman who, as he 
had stated, was in no sense a publican, 
was offered the commission of the peace 
for Drogheda by the Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of Louth three years ago, 
and he was not placed upon it on the 
sole ground that it was considered that 
the number of the magistrates was ex- 
cessive, which was not the case at pre- 
sent. He might also inform the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that this re- 
spectable gentleman had been honoured 
by the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
by being elected to fill a number 
of local offices; and although, being 
a member of the Established Church, 
he had taken the course of support- 
ing the disestablishment of that Church, 
he had been elected a member of 
the select vestry for Drogheda under 
the new system. He understood that 
the newspaper paragraph which had 
filled the mind of his hon. and gallant 
Friend with consternation had been 
withdrawn, and had been followed by a 
highly complimentary article in the same 
journal. 


NAVY—-DEPTFORD DOCKYARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CUBITT asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether the sale of the 
Government Dockyard to Mr. Austen 
has been completed; and, if so, whether 
he is aware if Mr. Austen still remains 
the owner of it; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have sanctioned the 
scheme of establishing a foreign cattle 
market on the site of the dockyard? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, Mr. Austen’s 
interest in that portion of Deptford 
Dockyard sold to him has been trans- 
ferred to the Corporation of the City of 
London, in whose favour the title-deed 
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is being prepared. The Admiralty has 
nothing to do with the proposal to es- 
tablish a cattle market on the site; but 
I believe that such a scheme has been 
sanctioned by the proper authority. 


IRELAND—IRISH CONSTABULARY AND 
THE GUN LICENCES ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEL DAWSON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the Irish 
Constabulary Force so particularly re- 
ferred to in the wording of the enact- 
ment will be employed in carrying out 
the provisions of the Gun Licences Act, 
passed in the last Session of Parliament; 
and, whether he is aware that there is a 
strong opinion among the local magis- 
tracy in several districts of Ireland that 
without the co-operation of the police 
force the Act will remain ineffectual and 
useless both for the purposes of Revenue 
and of social protection ? 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the provisions of the 
Gun Licences Act, as regarded the con- 
stabulary, were permissive and not obli- 
gatory. The action of the constabulary 
under that Act was confined to the power 
of arrest of a person using or carrying a 
gun without a licence who further refused 
to give his name and address. In the 
event of the person giving his name and 
address the constable could only give 
information of the fact to the Excise 
officer. There were serious objections 
to impose upon the constabulary fresh 
duties not immediately connected with 
the preservation of the public peace or 
the detection of crime, and still more to 
impose upon them duties calculated to 
cause them to be regarded as common 
informers in the estimation of the public. 
He was aware that in certain rural dis- 
tricts the local magistrates had requested 
the co-operation of the constabulary in 
enforcing the provisions of the Act. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL TRANSIT RATES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGNIAC asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will endeavour to 
procure from the Foreign Governments 
through whose territory the Mails for 
the East vid Brindisi have to pass a 
reduction in the present heavy postal 
charges ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, the transit rates 
referred to by the hon. Member were 


payable to the Governments of Belgium, 
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North Germany, and Italy. Those pay- 
able to the North German Post Office 
were fixed by a Convention concluded 
as recently as last April, and those pay- 
able to the Italian Government were 
settled only the other day. None of the 
rates charged were considered excessive, 
and as they had been so recently fixed, 
he feared nothing would be gained by 
asking for a reduction a‘ present. 


WORKING OF THE EDUCATION ACT, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIMSDALE asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education, When those managers of 
schools who have memorialized the Com- 
mittee of Council for assistance towards 
the cost of erecting school buildings, may 
expect to receive an answer to the ap- 
plication made by such managers? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I fear, Sir, 
that the only answer I can give is that 
all the applications will be taken in turn. 
There are two classes of applications— 
those for the enlargement of schools, and 
those for the building of new schools, 
and each class will be taken in turn, 
according to the date of the application. 
The Office is doing its very utmost to 
proceed with the utmost possible des- 
patch ; but it is impossible for us to state 
distinctly when they will all be disposed 
of. There is an enormous number of 
applications to be dealt with. In the 
year before last 236 of these applications 
were disposed of ; last year we had 3,300 
applications, of which 3,003 came in the 
last five months, and by far the largest 
proportion came within the last month, 
many even on the very last day or two 
of the year. As regards the general 
working of the Education Act, I may 
remark that an extraordinary amount of 
labour has been imposed on the Depart- 
ment. More than 14,000 school returns 
have been received since the passing of 
that Act, and though no head of a De- 
partment could be supported with greater 
ability and diligence by its officers than 
Lord De Grey and myself have been, 
yet even with a new and the old staff 
working for a greater number of hours 
than it is right for them to work, we 
find it difficult to keep pace with the 
activity of the country—an activity in 
which we greatly rejoice, though it has 
imposed upon us a large amount of extra 
labour. 
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STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
any intention of bringing in a Bill to 
extend the jurisdiction of Stipendiary 
Magistrates in districts where the in- 
crease of population demands such ex- 
tension, and to charge the salaries and 
cost of Stipendiary Magistrates in the 
provinces, after deduction of fees and 
fines, upon the Consolidated Fund, as in 
the case of the London Police Courts, 
thus relieving the provincial ratepayer 
from burdens not sa by the rate- 
payers of the metropolis ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
was aware of the great difficulty and 
expense ~the constituents of the hon. 
Member had encountered in endeavour- 
ing to extend the area of the stipendiary 
magistrates’ jurisdiction, and in conse- 
quence he had paid special attention to 
the subject. He thought it would be 
possible to bring in a Bill enabling 
boundaries to be extended without ex- 
posing ratepayers to the expense now 
imposed upon them. He would, if time 
permitted, introduce such a Bill; but 
he could not promise to include in it 
a proposal to charge the expense of 
stipendiary magistrates in the country 
upon the Consolidated Fund. 


IRELAND—DISTRIBUTION OF DUPLICATE 
WORKS—BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


QUESTION. 


Sir DOMINIC CORRIGAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to bring in a Bill, this Ses- 
sion, to enable the Trustees of the British 
Museum to give or lend duplicate speci- 
mens to the Royal Dublin Society and 
other similar institutions ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the atten- 
tion of the Government had not been 
specially called to this matter; but he 
should consider it to be his duty to make 
a communication to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and ascertain what 
could be done in the direction pointed 
out in the Question of the hon. Baronet. 
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METROPOLIS—THE ALBERT MEMORIAL 
AND THE KENSINGTON ROAD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
it is in contemplation to take any and 
what portion of Hyde Park on the south 
front of the Albert Memorial for im- 
proving the Kensington Road at that 
part; and, for what purpose the work in 
Hyde Park on the south front of the 
oa agg Memorial is now being carried 
on 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, what 
was intended to be done was to make 
the short flight of steps in front of the 
Albert Memorial, in order to carry out so 
much of the design as was absolutely ne- 
cessary to complete the arrangements for 
the Memorial on the original plan. With 
regard to improving the road an arrange- 
ment was come to with the District 
Board of Works of Westminster to pro- 
secute a Bill for improving the road, and 
the Great Exhibition Commissioners, 
having in view the opening of the Exhi- 
bition this year, agreed to provide for the 
expense ; but, subsequently, the district 
board wished to withdraw from the ar- 
rangement, and the Bill was not further 
prosecuted. As the Exchequer did not 
undertake the paving of metropolitan 
roads, it did not seem clear how anything 
could at present be done in the way of 
improvement unless some such arrange- 
ment as the one to which he had referred 
could be again arrived at and carried 
into effect. But if nothing was done 
either by the local or the Satopdites 
Board within a reasonable time, the 
consideration of the subject could be re- 
sumed at a future period. 


ARTILLERY—RIFLED GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Str JOHN HAY said, he had a Ques 
tion to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, but he had been informed that it 
would be more convenient to ask the 
information he required at the hands of 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance. He 
would therefore ask the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Ripon, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
continuing and completing the informa- 
tion. contained in the Return (Rifled 
Guns), No. 415, August 1869, up to the 
Ist of January 1871? 
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Sir HENRY STORKS replied, that 
the Return referred to in the Question 
should be laid upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENT—HOUSE OF COMMONS— 
POWER TO EXAMINE WITNESSES 
ON OATH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
bring in a Bill this Session to carry into 
effect the recommendation of the Select 
Committee of 1869, that provision should 
be made by Act of Parliament for con- 
ferring on the House of Commons the 
power of examining witnesses on oath ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
was the intention of the Government to 
introduce, in the course of the present 
Session, a Bill founded upon the Report 
of the Committee referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


IRELAND—THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAGWELL asked the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to extend 
the Volunteer system to Ireland ; and, if 


not, why not ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, my hon. Friend will probably re- 
member, or if he does not remember, he 
will find by reference to the Parliament- 
ary Debates, that, in the year 1863, the 
Government of Lord Palmerston declined 
to extend the Volunteer system to Ire- 
land, not, as was explained by Lord 
Palmerston, because there was any rea- 
son to doubt the loyalty of the great ma- 
jority of the Irish people, but on account 
of the unfortunate existence of strong 
religious dissensions in that country. 
There was a great danger that the 
Volunteers might assume a_ sectarian 
character, and that the formation of 
Volunteer corps might be productive of 
collisions and breaches of the public 
peace. I hope that those circumstances 
may not constitute a permanent obstacle 
to the raising of a Volunteer Force in 
Ireland; but I am unable to say that the 
times are so completely altered that those 
obstacles are already removed. 


SALMON FISHERY.—QUESTION,. 
Mr. DODDS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
Sir John Hay 
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ther Her Majesty’s Government intend: 
during the present Session, to bring in a 
Bill to give effect to the Recommendations 
of the Select Committee of 1869-70 on 
Salmon Fisheries ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I am afraid my 
other engagements will render it impos- 
sible for me to bring in a Bill on this 
subject in the present year. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the Government in- 
tend to take any steps, during the present 
Session, to carry out the whole of the 
recommendations of the unanimous Re- 
port of the Royal Commission of 1866 
on Capital Punishment ; and, also if the 
Government contemplate dealing with 
the latter portion of that Report not in- 
cluded in their recommendation, and 
which involves the very important ques- 
tions of —1. An appeal on matters of 
fact to a Court of Law in criminal cases; 
2. The mode in which the Crown is 
advised to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy by the Home Secretary; and 3. 
The present state of the Law as to the 
nature and degree of insanity which is 
held to relieve the accused from penal 
responsibility in criminal cases ? 

Mr. BRUCE; Sir, I fully admit the 
importance of the subject to which the 
attention of the House has been directed 
by the hon. Baronet; but, at the same 
time, I must say—as I have just said with 
regard to the Salmon Fisheries—that the 
time of the Government will not permit 
them to legislate on a question of so 
much importance and intricacy in the 
present Parliament. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON : I beg 
to give Notice that I will myself intro- 
duce a Bill on the subject after Easter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
EXPENSES OF THE POLICE. 
QUESTION. 

Str ROBERT PEEL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is not the case that the 
special and extraordinary expenses of 
the Police employed at the International 
Exhibition held in London in 1862, 
amounting to £21,521, was charged to 
the Country and not debited to the ac- 
count of that undertaking ; and, whe- 
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ther the special and extraordinary ex- 
penses of the Police to be incurred at 
the opening of, and during the forth- 
coming exhibition at, the Kensington 
Central Music Hall, will be at the charge 
of the Country or debited to the account 
of that speculation ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that it 
was not the case that the country was 
charged one single penny of the expenses 
of the police employed at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862. The sum of 
£21,521 was the estimate taken for the 
special and extraordinary services of po- 
lice at the Exhibition of 1862; but the 
sum actually spent was £19,435, of which 
five-sixths were paid by the Commis- 
sioners out of the proceeds of the Exhi- 
bition, and the remaining sixth was re- 
garded as properly falling upon the re- 
sources of the Police Fund. In fact, the 
whole of the internal expenses of watch- 
ing and keeping order in the building 
and two-thirds of the expenses of keep- 
ing order in the roads and approaches 
were paid by the Commissioners. With 
regard to the Exhibition of the present 
year, a similar arrangement had been 
made so far as the interior of the build- 
ing was concerned ; but no arrangement 
had yet been made with reference to the 
roads and approaches. 


GREECE —CASE OF MR, FRANK NOEL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the charge against Mr. 
Frank Noel has been entirely dismissed ; 
whether, seeing that Mr. Frank Noel’s ge- 
nerous conduct in the affair of the Massa- 
cre at Marathon had been fully approved, 
Mr. Erskine was instructed to protest 
against it; and, whether the Papers will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
that Mr. Erskine telegraphed on the 
18th instant that he had been informed 
on good authority that the Court of Ap- 
peal had ordered the provisional cessa- 
tion of all further proceedings against 
Mr. Noel, and that a warrant for his dis- 
charge was issued that evening. It 
would, he thought, be seen from the 
Papers just published that all steps that 
could be properly adopied to insure Mr. 
Noel receiving protection and support 
were from the first taken by Mr. Erskine, 
either without or under instructions from 
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home. He (Viscount Enfield) believed 
that the Papers relating to this subject 
were circulated that morning. 


BALLOT BILL.—QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Gzorcr Bentinck, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
fully hoped that the Ballot Bill would 
have been delivered to hon. Members 
on Wednesday morning. A few copies 
only were delivered on Wednesday after- 
noon; but the Bill was not delivered to 
hon. Members generally till that (Thurs- 
day) morning. Under these circum- 


stances, he would not propose the second 
reading of the Bill on Monday. 


IRELAND—STATE OF WESTMEATH. 
NOTICE. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I beg to give Notice that on Mon- 
day next I shall move that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the state of Westmeath and certain parts 
adjoining Meath and King’s County, 
the nature, extent, and effect of certain 
unlawful combinations and confederacies 
existing therein, and the best means of 
suppressing the same. I also beg to give 
Notice that on the nomination of the 
Committee I shall move that it be a 
Secret Committee. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL expressed 
a hope that the Report of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting, and the Estimate 
for the compensation of Officers on the 
abolition of the purchase system, would 
be placed in the hands of Members be- 
fore the second reading of the Army 
Re-organization Bill was taken. 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that the 
Papers in question had been formally 
laid on the Table, and would soon be in 
the hands of hon. Members. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Gorpon, 

Mr. BRUCE said, the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill had been delivered to hon. 
Members, and he understood it was the 
general desire of the Scotch Members 
that the second reading should be pro- 
ceeded with on Monday next, as origi- 
nally fixed. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed till after the Notice of 
Motion relative to East India Finance.— 
(Ur. Gladstone.) 


EAST INDIA FINANCE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that a 
Select Committee be appointed ‘to in- 
quire into the Finance and Financial 
Administration of India,” said: As I 
have already stated, I will not enter 
upon the subject of the appointment of 
this Committee, on which I consider the 
House to be agreed; but I will state to 
the House what I conceive to be the 
exact bearings of the issue with regard 
to the propositions which the Govern- 
ment intend to make, and which would 
be carried into effect by steps subsequent 
to the adoption of this Committee by a 
joint Committee of the two Houses. The 
House, I hope, will clearly understand 
that that is a proposition which the Com- 
mittee will deal with upon its merits 
entirely, without reference to any sup- 
posed engagement which would in any 
manner affect their liberty of action. 
Neither the House of Commons nor the 
House of Lords has taken any step or 
has in any manner considered the ques- 
tion whether it is expedient that the 
inquiry should be conducted by a joint 
Committee, or whether it should be con- 
ducted by a Committee of each House 
separately, or by this House alone, act- 
ing on its own responsibility, if the 
other House should not think fit to follow 
our example. I do not wish to magnify 
the question. It is one within a limited 
scope; and it will only require two or 
three minutes for me to state the ground 
of view which the Government take, 
and the reasons which have induced 
them to lay the proposal before the 
House. In the first place, I think the 
principle of the co-operation of the two 
Houses in the matters of inquiry con- 
ducted before Committees, or even in 
matters of legislation, at the stage in 
which measures go before Committees is 
a very great principle. In the mass of 
legislation that comes before the Legis- 
lature of this country, it is a very great 
object to discover the means of econo- 
mizing time, and I think it is the duty 
of the Government, where there are any 
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means of economizing the public time 
with reference to apn He proper for in- 
quiry by Committees of the two Houses, 
to take advantage of thosemeans. The 
question is whether'the present occasion 
is a suitable occasion for that purpose, 
because I do not suppose it will be 
thought by anyone that there is any 
anomaly or novelty per se in conducting 
an inquiry jointly by Members of this 
House and by Members of the House of 
Lords. The first reason for proposing a 
joint Committee on this subject is that 
the House of Lords happens to be what 
may be called particularly strong on the 
matter of East Indian experience. I 
need not refer to the names of the noble 
Lords, some of whom have been in the 
face of this country ; but there is one in 
particular who has a most distinguished 
name in connection with Indian ad- 
ministration. No one, I think, would 
doubt that he would contribute greatly 
to the efficiency of an inquiry of this 
kind, and I need hardly say would pro- 
mote the object we have in view. An- 
other reason is this—that by a Committee 
of this kind it is always desirable that 
what may be called the official element 
of Parliament should be represented up 
to acertain point—should be represented 
in considerable strength, though not in 
such strength as in any way to interfere 
with the preponderance of independent 
opinion on the Committee. But in in- 
quiries of this kind, where any adminis- 
trative Department is concerned, I think 
we generally see a fourth, and sometimes 
as many as a third, not of Members in 
Office, but of Members who are in Office 
or have been some time in Office in con- 
nection with the particular subject; and 
the advantage of that is that they can 
render very considerable assistance to 
those who prosecute the inquiry from a 
certain point of view. It so happens 
that the official element, so to speak, 
with reference to this particular subject 
is numerically weak in the present House 
of Commons. Indeed, the judgment of 
the Government has been influenced to 
a considerable extent by a circumstance 
affecting a particular Member of this 
House. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), sitting on the other side of 
the House, having held, at an anxious 
period, the Office of Secretary of State 
for India, has, with very great public 
spirit—and I am very glad to have an 
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rtunity of bearing testimony in my 
ie here to the fact, as I have done 
before in private — that right hon. 
Baronet, I say, who would have been a 
proper and becoming, and, I may add, 
essential representative of this House in 
an inquiry of this kind, has given his 
services in the important Commission 
sent to the United States, and thereby 
weakened what I may call the official 
element in the ranks of the Committee. 
No doubt it is in the power of the 
House to appoint the Under Secretary 
of State for India, and I hope he 
will be a Member of the Committee; 
but I do not think it would be en- 
tirely satisfactory that the great party 
which, with those sitting on this side, 
makes up the House should remain un- 
represented in the official class. It ap- 
appears to me that this is a very good 
reason, independent of any other, why 
we should resort to the plan of a joint 
Committee. Supposing we go forward, 
as I now propose, there is, I believe, 
but one Gentleman — namely, my hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Grant Duff), who 
discharges his duty with so much‘ability 
—whom we could appoint as having offi- 
cial experience. My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Lowe) did hold Office in connection 
with India, but it was a long time ago; 
and, besides, his occupation as a Cabinet 
Minister, and being Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would make it impossible 
for him to give due attention to the in- 
quiry. In the same manner my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, who was, I believe, Under Se- 
cretary for a very short time, is in the 
same predicament, and it would be quite 
impossible for him to give attention to 
Indian matters. Now, it may be that 
there is some jealousy among the inde- 
pendent Members of this House, lest 
what I may call the officialism of the 
other House should be too strong. But 
it will be in their own power to provide 
against that danger. It appears to me 
that this Committee, being chosen from 
the two Houses, should be larger than 
usual—that it should consist of 11 Mem- 
bers from each House; and if there be 
but one person connected with Office 
from the House of Commons, the inde- 
pendent element will start with 10 Gen- 
tlemen taken from the two sides of the 
House. If, then, the particular position 
of the House of Lords should make it 
desirable that three, four, or even five of 
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its Members who have served in India 
should be appointed, it will be seen that 
independent Commoners would form 
three-fourths, or about three-fourths of 
the Committee. There is only one other 
point of importance which touches the 
question of a joint Committee. It is, I 
believe, a matter of usage and custom 
that, in the case of a joint Committee, 
the Chairman should be a Peer; but 
that Chairman would be chosen by the 
free choice of the joint Committee itself. 
First of all, I believe that the technical 
rules of the House of Lords have been 
very much relaxed, of late years, with 
regard to the choice of the Chairmen of 
Committees; but it is obvious that the 
application of those technical rules would 
never be enforced, in the case of a joint 
Committee. So far as the Chair is con- 
cerned, it would be the choice of the 
Committee that would determine the 
matter. I may add, that the only object 
of the Government is to bring to the con- 
sideration of this important subject the 
most efficient and strongest Committee 
that we can get. We are of opinion that 
object will be best attained by a joint 
Committee of the two Houses. We com- 
mend that proposition to the general 
approval of the House; but, at the same 
time, it must depend upon that general 
approval being obtained, because it 
would be an ill beginning for the Com- 
mittee if there should be any great and 
serious difference of opinion at the out- 
set respecting its constitution. I will 
conclude by proposing the Motion that 
stands in my name, and it is not neces- 
sary at present to move the question of 
the joint Committee. 

CotoneL SYKES was of opinion that 
the Government was doing a great in- 
justice to itself in limiting the scope of 
the inquiry to the points, how money 
had been collected in India and how it 
had been spent. There was a vast num- 
ber of other subjects which required to 
be investigated, and to be placed before 
the public for its judgment. In 1833 that 
House appointed a Committee of its 
own Members to take into consideration 
not only the financial condition of India, 
but its administration by the East India 
Company, and the East India Company, 
so far from objecting, invited the strictest 
scrutiny into their administration and 
accounts. ‘They had then a monopoly 
of trade with India. The result of the 
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was the Committee with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of India by the Com- 
pany, that a new term of 20 years was 
granted to them. In 1852 another Com- 
mittee was appointed. There was at the 
time a strong feeling growing up in this 
country against the administration of the 
Company, though it had been uniformly 
successful and had transferred to Eng- 
land an Empire larger than ever existed 
before. So well satisfied was the Com- 
mittee with the management of the 
trust reposed in the East India Com- 
pany that they recommended the Com- 
pany should be granted a further term 
of 20 years from 1852, and nothing but 
the unhappy mutiny in Bengal, which 
arose not from any action of the Com- 
pany, but from the invasion of caste 
prejudices in the Bengal Army, had pre- 
vented the administration of India from 
being still in the hands of the Company. 
He was a witness before both of the 
Committees, and he knew that many 
important facts had been elicited which 
would never have been known if their 
labours had been confined within the 
narrow range now proposed. He thought 
he would be able to show when the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
should make his annual statement that 
the administration of the affairs of India 
would with greater advantage to the 
people of India, have been in the hands 
of the Company than of the Crown. He 
would tell his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government that if the in- 
quiry were limited to the question of 
money it would not give satisfaction to 
the Europeans in India, and most deci- 
dedly not to the Native population. 

Mr. C. B. DENISON said, he re- 
gretted to find himself in antagonism 
with the Prime Minister on this subject 
of a Joint Committee of both Houses ; 
but it would be admitted that, when an 
unusual and unprecedented course was 
advocated by the Leader of the House, 
he was bound to give some special extra- 
ordinary and cogent reasons for the pro- 
posal. He took exception to the course 
proposed for several reasons. In the first 
place, it was unnecessary. Secondly, it 
involved an aspersion on the intelligence, 
competence, and discretion of that House. 
Thirdly, the inquiry into the finance and 
financial administration of India involved 
indirectly, if not directly, questions of 
finance which concerned the taxpayers of 
this country. And lastly, the composi- 
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tion of the Committee—half of Peers, 
half of Members of that House—would, 
of necessity, involve a larger proportion 
of the official element than was desirable 
in such an inquiry. He might observe, 
in passing, that he entirely disagreed 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Colonel Sykes) in wishing that 
the scope of the inquiry should be en- 
larged. It would be utterly impossible, 
in the course of one Session, to extend 
the scope of the inquiry with any prac- 
tical result. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had given 
as the first reason for departing from 
the usual course, that the House of Com- 
mons was particularly deficient in Mem- 
bers possessing official knowledge of 
Indian subjects. Now, he had taken the 
trouble to refer back to the previous 
Committees of that House upon Indian 
affairs. He held in his hand the nomi- 
nal roll of the Committee appointed in 
1852, and he found it was composed of 
31 Members drawn from all sides of the 
House, from men of all shades of opinion 
and all degrees of experience, and of the 
whole 81 there were not more than four 
or five who had any local or official 
knowledge of India. Indeed, if the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
was worth anything, it would go a great 
deal farther than he seemed to think. 
Who were the men who had been most 
frequently appointed Secretaries of State 
for India or Governors General ? Were 
they men who had any personal know- 
ledge of India? Had Lord Dalhousie, 
Lord Canning, or Lord Mayo, or most 
of those who had been most distinguished 
on the roll of Governors General? To 
come nearer home, had the four or five 
men in the House of Lords who had 
filled the Office of Secretary of State for 
India, or President of the Board of Con- 
trol, any personal knowledge of India? 
Well, then, of what force was the argu- 
ment that official knowledge was re- 
quired? He did not hesitate to say that it 
would be most undesirable to have on 
this joint Committee four ex-Secretaries 
and one ex-Governor General, if not sit- 
ting in judgment, at least inquiring into 
official acts with which they had been 
more or less connected. Sincethe Govern- 
ment of India had changed hands the in- 
terest of the Debt had more than doubled; 
we had year by year a chaotic mass of ac- 
counts both in that country and this, and 
he, and those who held similar views, 
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wished to know the causes which had 
led to increased taxation year by year, 
while the revenues of India were at the 
same time increasing. He wished, he 
might add, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had furnished the House with some 
precedent for the course which he asked 
it to adopt, for he had failed to find any 
case analogous to the present. It was 
quite true that within the last few years 
Joint Committees of both Houses had 
been appointed ; but they had been ap- 
pointed with the object of deciding what 
would be a suitable mode of proceeding 
in certain technical matters. As to the 
Joint Committee which had been nomi- 
nated in the reign of William IIL, it was 
one which had been appointed under a 
special Act of Parliament, to make a 
judicial inquiry into the corrupt distri- 
coin of large sums of money by the then 
Chairman of the East India Company, 
alleged to have been paid to Members of 
both Houses to obtain a renewal of the 
Company’s charter, and the inquiry 
ended in the impeachment of a noble 
Duke (the Duke of Leeds). When, 
therefore, on a future occasion, a dis- 
eussion was held on the composition 
of the proposed Committee, he hoped 
some hon. Members of greater ex- 
perience than himself would give their 
opinions as to whether it was expedient 
to change the long-established and re- 
cognized course of inquiry without due 
deliberation, and, as it were, by a side- 
wind. For, he could not admit that the 
fortuitous absence of any individual 
Member of the House, however able or 
experienced, and he did not deny that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon was both ableand experienced, was 
a sufficiently cogent reason for suddenly 
changing the constitution of the proposed 
Committee. He must further observe 
that the financial affairs of India were 
intimately allied with taxation, and were 
of great interest as bearing upon the 
taxpayers of this country. Of the 
£200,000,000 of public debt in India, 
including the railway debt, less than 
10 per cent was held by the natives of 
India, the whole of the rest being held 
by our fellow-countrymen. What was 
the security for it? A first charge on 
the revenues of India, which was worth 
only as much as the continuance of Eng- 
lish dominion; and he should like to 
know whether the high-handed way in 
which taxation had been imposed on the 
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natives was conducive or not to the pro- 
longation of that dominion? Another 
objection he had to the Committee was, 
that it would be composed to too great 
an extent of official Members of the 
other House of Parliament. He was 
aware that those official Members were 
very distinguished men, who had held 
the office of Secretary of State for India, 
and he was opposed to their appoint- 
ment not in their capacity as individuals, 
but because they would have, from the 
very nature of the inquiry, to pass under 
review their own official conduct, while 
what was wanted was a free unfettered 
investigation of Indian financial admi- 
nistration. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, indeed, observed that there was no 
fear the official element would override 
their colleagues in the Committee, inas- 
much as they would be only in the pro- 
portion of 5 in 22; but he would ask 
anyone who knew the calibre of those 
five noble Lords whether they would not, 
in the nature of things, have a far greater 
power than was represented merely by 
their numbers? For his own part, he 
very much feared that the Committee 
would be overridden by that select band 
of brothers. He appealed with confi- 
dence, therefore, to the independent 
Members of the House, to use their in- 
fluence to secure that the inquiry should 
be free, for otherwise it would fail to 
give satisfaction. He could not believe 
that the present reformed House of Com- 
mons was less competent to inquire im- 
partially and effectively into Indian 
affairs than any of its predecessors, and 
he therefore hoped that the proposal for 
a Joint Committee would not be pressed. 

Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he fully agreed in the opinion that the 
range of inquiry assigned to the pro- 
posed Committee was sufficiently ex- 
tended ; but he felt certain thatifa Joint 
Committee were appointed the official 
element would be most unduly predo- 
minant. The financial mismanagement 
of India—or, if that phrase were con- 
sidered too strong, he would say the dis- 
ordered state of the Indian finances— 
was the subject of inquiry; it would 
range over the administration of the 
last eight or nine years, which em- 
braced the tenures of Office of four In- 
dian Secretaries of State, and of one 
Governor General, who were now Mem- 
bers of the other House. They could 
scarcely fail to feel that their own 
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administration was called in question, 
and that they were put upon their de- 
fence ; but surely it would be inconsistent 
to place the conduct of the inquiry into 
the hands of the very officials whose 
administration was to be inquired into. 
No doubt, the opinions of so many distin- 
guished men who had held the office of 
Secretary of State would be most valu- 
able ; but those opinions might be given 
to the Committee as evidence, and he 
should think that those noble Lords 
would themselves prefer to take the part 
of witnesses rather than serve as mem- 
bers of the Committee. He should be 
sorry to see it composed mainly of men 
who had been in the service of the State 
in India. What he desired was that a 
broad, independent, English view should 
be brought to bear on Indian affairs, 
and he was sure nothing could give the 
people of that country greater satisfac- 
tion than to find that the House of Com- 
mons manifested an interest in their 
well-being. A Committee, having upon 
it a large number of officials, would cer- 
tainly fail to inspire the same confidence. 

Mr. R.N. FOWLER said, he thought 
that there should be some inquiry into 
our relations with the Hill Tribes, against 
whom 21 expeditions had been sent 
within the period between 1850 and 1868. 
He should not press this question now, 
but he begged to give Notice that when 
the Committee had concluded its labours 
he should bring it before the House. 
He was also of opinion that if the Go- 
vernment persisted in their determination 
to appoint a Joint Committee it should 
consist of 84 Members, 17 from each 
House. If official experience were deemed 
of so much value there were several right 
hon. Gentlemen—such, for instance, as 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
on the Bench below him—whose services 
might with great advantage be secured. 
In a letter, he might add, which he had 
received that morning from a very intel- 
ligent Indian gentleman residing in this 
country, views similar to those which had 
just been stated by the hon. Member 
for Gravesend (Sir Charles Wingfield), 
as to the composition of the Committee, 
were put forward, and as they had not 
the advantage of the presence of any 
native of India he should venture to 
read it. He said— 

“A Joint Committee is proposed. I have no 
objection to it; but I think, in fairness to the 
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Committee and to the ex-officials themselves; 
they should not be on the Committee. I mean 
the ex-Secretaries of State and Governor Gene. 
rals since 1860, for it is their own administration 
that is to be the subject of inquiry ; and it would 
not be satisfactory, I am afraid, to the public 
that these ex-officials themselves should sit in 
judgment upon their own conduct. Their true 
place is in the witness-box, not on the Bench,” 


For his part, he was glad to see that the 
Government had acceded tothe wish of the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
for a Committee of Inquiry ; and though 
that inquiry might not be so extensive 
or in such a form as some persons might 
desire, he hoped, nevertheless, that great 
good would result from it. 

Mr. GILPIN said, if the Speaker 
ruled he was in Order, he should move 
“that there be added to the words 
of the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman the following words :—‘ and 
that such Committee be solely com- 
posed of Members of the House of 
Commons.’’’ He had sat in that House 
for 14 or 15 years, and the greatest dis- 
satisfaction was always expressed about 
the East India accounts. They had been 
brought in at the fag-end of the Ses- 
sion to nearly empty Benches, when 
there were not more than a score of 
Members present; and the feelings of 
dissatisfaction—quite justifiable in the 
circumstances, had spread to the millions 
of our great Eastern dependency, who 
were naturally indignant at having been 
so treated. If they desired that this in- 
quiry should be more than a ‘‘ sham,” 
if it was really to suggest remedies for 
some of the evils connected with the 
finances of India, experts might be 
called upon with advantage to give evi- 
dence ; but they should not be judges of 
a system in the administration of which 
they had been concerned. The subject 
of the inquiry was the financial conduct 
of the Government of India. The Com- 
mittee would have to discuss all matters 
connected with the taxation of India, 
including the extent and pressure of the 
income tax; and he thought that such 
questions would be best discussed not 
by those who had spent the best part of 
their lives in India or in the India 
Office, but by Gentlemen acquainted 
with the principles of sound finance. 

Mr. KINNAIRD (to whom Mr. Glad- 
stone gave way) observed that this in- 
quiry was demanded by the people of 
India, but such a Committee as the Go- 
vernment proposed would not have their 
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confidence. They had petitioned again 
and again for inquiry; there had been 
none since the government of India came 
into the hands of that House, and nei- 
ther they nor the people of this country 
would be satisfied unless the Committee 
was composed entirely of Members of 
that House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I give every credit 
to Her Majesty’s Government for the 
motives which have induced them to 
make this proposition, and I feel sure 
they have only made it from a conviction 
that it was for the public advantage. But 
there are difficulties in the way which 
they ought to consider before asking the 
House to decide upon this course. The 
right hon. Gentleman regrets the ab- 
sence of my right hon. Friend Sir 
Stafford Northcote. I also regret his 
absence on an occasion like the present, 
and I have no doubt I shall, in: the course 
of the Session, have to regret it on other 
oceasions. But, like the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am partially responsible 
for this absence, because my right hon. 
Friend would not have quitted the coun- 
try at such a period without my assent, 
but there are occasions on which, when 
high political questions of Imperial im- 
portance arise, a public man, whatever 
his political party, owes his service to 
his country. In the course he has taken 
my right hon. Friend was influenced by 
motives of the highest character, and his 
political friends who will suffer by his 
absence were conscious of the sacrifice 
he was making and of the loss they would 
sustain. But they felt that, under the 
circumstances of the case, it was his duty 
to accede to the suggestion of the Go- 
vernment, and give his talents and his 
experience to the solution of difficulties 
which I trust will be removed by the 
Commission which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have resolved to appoint. With 
regard to the question before the House, 
there is no doubt that to ask for the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses is a very unusual course. 
There have been Joint Committees of the 
two Houses. There was one last year, of 
which I was a Member. But wherever 
we have had Joint Committees of the 
two Houses they have been generally 
on technical points, issues of a limited 
character, such as arrangements about 
deposits for railways, and the subject 
considered by the last Joint Committee 
—namely, to expedite, if possible, the 
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rocedure of business between the two 

ouses. There the object in view was 
very intelligible, and it was not on the 
cards that the course taken by the Joint 
Committee would at all interfere with 
the privileges or the general conduct of 
business of either House. Even with 
this limitation, however, the instances of 
the appointment of a Joint Committee 
are rare. Now, in the present case, 
it must strike us at once that the pro- 
posal for a Joint Committee is not only 
on a large subject, but must deal with 
questions hitherto considered within the 
peculiar jurisdiction—if I may use the 
term—of this House—I mean the ma- 
nagement of finance. We have all been 
for many years impressed with the con- 
viction that the management of the 
finances of India much interests those 
who live in England. Otherwise, there 
would be no reason for the statement 
of those finances made to us every year. 
The ill-management of Indian finance 
must recoil ultimately upon the financial 
resources of this country. Therefore, it 
seems to me difficult for a Joint Com- 
mittee to enter upon questions as to the 
present state of Indian finance without 
the Members of the other House being 
drawn into the consideration of matters 
in which it has always been one of the 
principal aims of this House to prevent 
them from interfering. This alone is, I 
think, a serious objection to the course 
proposed. The recommendation of the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
has been that it is the only one that 
would insure the presence of adequate 
official experience. I would not depreci- 
ate the value of the presence of those who 
possess official experience in the govern- 
ment, and especially in the finances, of 
India. But the first question we have to 
decide is, whether it is worth while, in 
order to obtain the presence of this official 
experience, to take a course so unusual 
as the appointment of a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses, especially on a sub- 
ject as to which, of all others, accord- 
ing to the traditions and principles of 
this House, concerted action by the 
two Houses should be avoided. Then, 
again, great as is the advantage of 
official experience, it is an advantage 
not without drawbacks. You may have 
too much official experience upon any 
Committee of this character, and there- 
fore I think we should consider whether, 
out of our own resources, we may not 
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be able to appoint a Committee which 
shall effectually inquire into this impor- 
tant subject, and furnish the House with 
the information and conclusions it re- 
quires. The right hon. Gentleman has 
referred particularly to this side of the 
House as being denuded of official ex- 
perience by the absence of my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote). I will 
not make any remark upon hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and I have no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman is so well ac- 
quainted with them that he will be able 
to select many Members there whose 
assistance will be very valuable. But 
even on this side of the House, without 
the advantage of my right hon. Friend, 
or the presence of any who have been 
officially connected with the government 
and administration of India at home or 
abroad, there are several Gentlemen, I 
think, whose presence on this Committee 
would be highly valuable and beneficial, 
and who, in my opinion, would con- 
tribute to results which even Members 
with official experience might be unable 
toproduce. There is my hon. Friend the 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring), 
who was Chairman of the Indian Com- 
mittee which sat in 1852, and from the 
experience he acquired in carrying on 
and controlling that large investigation, 
as well as from his financial experience, 
I should say he would be most competent 
to sit on a Committee for considering 
Indian finance. I know well that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Shore- 
ham (Mr. Stephen Cave) has given great 
attention to Indian finance, and though 
he has not had official experience in In- 
dian finance, he would form another 
competent member of the Committee. 
If such men as these were appointed, I 
am sure their labours would not be a 
source of shame to us. On the whole, 
although I fully appreciate the motives 
which have influenced the Government 
in making this suggestion—a fair sug- 
gestion for the consideration of the House 
—I cannot help feeling that the objec- 
tions to the course proposed are weighty, 
and as upon a matter of this kind I should 
be sorry to see anything like a Division, 
I should be glad if the Government were 
to re-consider the proposition they have 
brought forward. It is a proposition 
which I do not think ought to be acceded 
to unless there were something approach- 
ing unanimity, and I hope the aovare: 
ment will find it consistent with their 
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duty not to press its adoption upon the 
House. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL rose to Order, 
and inquired whether the Amendment 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Gilpin) could be put 
from the Chair ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The only thing this 
House can do is to appoint a Committee 
of this House : it cannot appoint or pre- 
vent the appointment of a Committee of 
the other House; therefore, the Amend- 
ment could not properly be put. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had risen 
with the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. 
Kinnaird) to shorten the discussion, but 
knowing the inflexible character of that 
hon. Gentleman, he had not persevered. 
The debate had proceeded quite far 
enough to satisfy, at least negatively, 
the condition he laid down in his own 
speech—that it being a proposal in some 
degree novel in character, he should not 
be justified in pressing it unless it met 
with the general approval of the House. 
He could not honestly say he was con- 
vinced by the arguments used against it. 
He hoped he should not be deemed dis- 
respectful if he said that some of them 
partook of the nature of superstition; 
and as regarded the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), 
though he (Mr. Gladstone) must ac- 
knowledge it to have been conceived in 
the fairest possible spirit, he must ex- 
press his decided dissent from one im- 
portant point of principle which the 
right hon. Gentleman raised as regarded 
the competency of the House of Lords 
to deal with Indian finance. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) had been as ready as any 
man to defend the privileges of that 
House in matters of finance in critical 
and difficult circumstances; but so far 
as he was capable of forming an opinion, 
their exclusive rights with respect to 
finance arose solely out of the circum- 
stance that they represented the people 
of England, and consequently their rights 
in no way extended to Indian finance. 
He believed the Acts of Parliament for 
regulating the government of India with 
reference to the presentation of accounts, 
&c., concerned the two Houses equally. 
He did not think it desirable, except on 
grounds of broad constitutional principle, 
that they should attempt to narrow the 
deliberative functions of the House of 
Lords. He would not, however, argue 
the point now, and would simply enter 
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his protest against the acceptance of the 
principle laid down. He was satisfied 
that his proposal did not meet with that 
kind of approval which he thought de- 
sirable; he quite agreed that it should 
not be upon the vote of a mere majority 
that such a step should be taken; and 
therefore he should not press those sub- 
sequent measures which would have 
been necessary to give effect to the in- 
tention of the Government in case it had 
been thought fit to go forward with it. 
He assured the hon. and gallant Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) that the 
Motion had been framed to make out as 
large a province of inquiry as under 
present circumstances it was possible for 
any Committee to occupy in an efficient 
manner. 


Motion agreed to. 


University 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Finance and Financial Administration of 
India.” —( Mr, Gladstone.) 


And, on March 9, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Arrron, Mr. Cave, Mr. Craw- 
rorp, Mr. Barine, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Beckett 
Denison, Sir Cuartes Winerretp, Mr. East- 
wick, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Canp- 
uisH, Sir James Expuinstong, Mr. Lytre.ron, 
Mr. Brrtey, Sir Davin Weppersurn, Mr. Bracu, 
Sir Thomas Baztey, Mr. Hermon, Mr. M‘Cuvure, 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Joun Bensamin Situ, and Mr. 
Grant Dur¥ :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Seven to be the quorum. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL—[Bi11 6.] 

(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Goschen.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
the third time.” 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that in conse- 
quence of the question of clerical Fellow- 
ships not having been raised on the 
bringing up of the Report, the only 
means of re-opening the question now 
would be to re-commit the Bill for new 
clauses to be inserted ; but, after con- 
sideration, he, and those who thought 
with him, came to the conclusion that 
it would not be wise on their part to 
resort to a course so unusual, because 
Her Majesty’s Government having stated 
that their decision upon this point was 
irrevocable, a majority against them 
would be tantamount to throwing out 
the Bill for this Session. But, in listen- 
ing to the Government on this point for 
the present, he by no means admitted the 
distinction drawn by the Solicitor Gene- 
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ral between the abuses the Bill corrected 
and the abuses connected with clerical 
Fellowships; and he had no doubt that 
when these and other matters connected 
with the Universities came to be dealt 
with in the future, with the object of 
bringing the Universities as far as pos- 
sible within the reach of the greatest 
possible number of the population, the 
majority of the House would have occa- 
sion once more to condemn the piece- 
meal legislation of its predecessors. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
not stop to inquire whether the hon. 
Member (Mr. Fawcett) was right in his 
calculation, that if he had reproduced 
his proposition it would have been sup- 
ported by a majority; but he was bound 
to say that all the rumours he had heard 
led to a very different conclusion. But 
whether the hon. Member would have 
been supported by a majority or a mi- 
nority, on either supposition he had ex- 
ercised a wise discretion. He wished 
to remove two misapprehensions under 
which the hon. Gentleman laboured. He 
appeared to think he (Mr. Gladstone) 
had laid down a doctrine that the House 
of Commons was bound, when the House 
of Lords in one Session referred a Bill 
to a Select Committee, to send up to 
their Lordships the same Bill again in 
another Session. Now, in discussing 
that measure, he had invariably said 
that every independent Member of the 
House was perfectly free to take what- 
ever course he thought politic and right, 
and that the restriction which he held to 
apply to their action applied to the 
Executive Government alone. Then the 
hon. Gentleman said that by the rejec- 
tion of his Amendment they retained 
clerical Fellowships. That, he thought, 
was not an accurate description of the 
matter. When he placed that subject 
on the comparatively narrow ground of 
the position they stood in with reference 
to the House of Lords and to the parties 
promoting the Bill, he forewent a very 
great advantage. Without meaning to 
be disrespectful, he said that, as far as 
the University of Oxford was concerned, 
if the first Amendment had been adopted, 
it would have been entirely nugatory. 
He did not believe that upon the statutes 
of the University it would have had the 
smallest effect, good, bad, or indifferent. 
As to the second Amendment, he did 
not hesitate to congratulate the House 
upon its escape from it. It would have 
confirmed and aggravated the greatest 
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abuse in the two Universities—namely, 
the existence of sinecure Fellowships, 
permanently held—a great stain, un- 
questionably, upon those institutions. 
Now, the obligation of taking Orders, 
whatever else might be said of it, as a 
practical measure, had the effect of 
making many Fellowships terminate at 
an early period, thereby preventing the 
multiplication and extension of those 
sinecure Fellowships held without limit 
of time. The hon. Gentleman might 
urge that it was not a satisfactory mode 
of restraining that evil to impose the 
obligation of taking Orders, nor did he 
himself say it was; but he said the 
second Amendment would have aggra- 
vated one of the greatest abuses in the 
Universities, and earnest academical re- 
formers, chiefly resident members of the 
Universities, abstained from recom- 
mending that proposition because they 
knew it would not improve, but worsen, 
their system in regard to the tenure of 
Fellowships. As to religious instruction 
and worship, the effect of that Amend- 
ment, though probably not its intention, 
would have been to remove all certain 
provision whatever for the maintenance 
even of divine worship in the college 
Both 


chapels of the two Universities. 
he and his learned Friend the Solicitor 
General thought the question of Fellow- 
ships ought not to be allowed to sleep. 
The tenure of Fellowships was not a 
thing to be dealt with by a stroke of the 


pen. It was an old system, fortified by 
a number of conditions, which must be 
studied as a whole. Let them detach, if 
they could, the question of religious tests 
from that of general legislation upon 
Fellowships. But, first of all, they would 
watch the fate of that measure in 
“another place.” If it met with the 
success they hoped for, they would then 
apply themselves to considering what 
practical measures they could best take— 
whether by the authority of the Execu- 
tive, or by invoking the aid of Parliament 
—for placing the Legislature and the 
Government in a position to deal effec- 
tively with the subject of Fellowships, 
and make the great and noble endow- 
ments of the colleges in their Univer- 
sities as efficient as possible for the pur- 

oses for which they were intended. 

hat promise that the subject should 
not be overlooked he freely gave to all 
who took an interest in it. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY desired 
that the part he took on the measure 
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might not be misunderstood. He much 
regretted that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
8. Walpole), who had intended to be there 
that evening, was prevented from bein 
present by another loss sustained by his 
family, in addition to the one that pre- 
viously occurred. For himself, he did not 
assent to the doctrines of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who proposed that the same Bill 
as was sent up last year should now be 
submitted to the House of Lords; and if 
he did not now oppose that proceeding, he 
must hold himself quite free to take any 
course he might think fit as to any Bill on 
that subject which might be introduced in 
a future Session. He should be very glad, 
indeed, if the question could be settled in 
such a way as to provide proper securities 
for religious teaching and discipline in 
the Universities, which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself admitted in principle 
to be desirable. As the Bill now stood, 
however, it did not provide those secu- 
rities; and if it came before the House 
again in the same shape as it now stood, 
or near it, he should be prepared to 
resist it. 

Mr. FAWCETT explained that if he 
had carried his Amendment on Monday, 
he would have followed it up by a clause 
providing that no one, because he was 
in Holy Orders, should hold a Fellowship 
longer than if he were a layman. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL—[Bu 27.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a se- 
cond time, said, be would give a short 
explanation of the purport and objects 
of the measure. It would be recollected 
that the Pope, in September, 1850, 
issued a Bull, conferring, or professing 
to confer, certain ecclesiastical and terri- 
torial titles upon the Roman Catholic 
Prelates in England, and that this pro- 
ceeding caused great excitement in this 
country. Indeed, the public feeling on 
the matter was so strong that the Go- 
vernment of the day had scarcely a choice 
but to introduce an Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. It was important that they should 
thoroughly understand the effect of that 
Act before they considered the question 
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of repealing it. The state of the law 

revious to the passing of that Act was 
this—He held it to be undoubted that 
by the common law of this country, de- 
clared from time to time by statute, and 
more particularly by the 28th Henry 
VIII., which was repealed by an Act 
passed in the reign of Philip and Mary, 
but re-enacted again by the Ist of 
Elizabeth, any jurisdiction, any title con- 
ferred by the Pope or any foreign autho- 
rity was absolutely without legal effect, 
or, in the words of the statutes, ‘null 
and void.’”’ Such was the state of the 
law before the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
was passed; such is now the state of the 
Jaw, and such would remain the state of 
the law after the present Bill was passed. 
He wished that to be distinctly under- 
stood. But the Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act of 10 Geo. IV. went beyond 
the Acts to which he had referred, and 
inflicted a penalty of £100 upon any 
Roman Catholic Bishop or other person 
who should assume any ecclesiastical 
title which was possessed by any mem- 
ber of the Established Church in England 
or Ireland. The Bull of the Pope, to 
which he had referred, of September, 
1850, did not contravene the provisions 
of the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act, or, at all events, it was the opinion 
of the majority of the lawyers that it 
did not do so, for this reason, that the 
Bull did not authorize the assumption of 
any title actually held by Prelates of the 
Kstablished Church, but the assumption 
of territorial titles other than those held 
by members of the Established Church ; 
and it was to meet this aggression, as it 
was termed, that the Act which he now 
sought to repeal was introduced. By 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, persons 
were prohibited, under a penalty of £100, 
from assuming any ecclesiastical title in 
Great Britain and Ireland without pro- 
per authority. It was, however, at once 
seen that that Act would affect the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, and, therefore, an 
express exception was introduced into 
the Act to meet their case. Having 
stated the effect of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, he would proceed to give the 
reasons which had induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to seek to repeal that 
statute. It was not to be disputed that 
the Act was practically a dead letter; 
but he regretted to say that it had not 
been altogether inoperative, inasmuch 
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as it had given rise to considerable irri- 
tation on the part of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, and of alienating the 
Roman Catholic Prelates from the Go- 
vernment in Ireland. The present Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, when giving evi- 
dence before a Committee of this House 
on the subject, had stated that he saw 
no reason, as the law now stood, to ex- 
pect cordial personal intercourse between 
the Irish secular authorities and those 
who ruled the Roman Catholic Church 
—a circumstance which was to be re- 
garded as a deep calamity in a country 
like Ireland. The question of the repeal 
of this statute had been considered by a 
Select Committee of that House which 
sat in 1867, and that Committee had re- 
ported in favour of the repeal of the Act, 
although he was bound at the same time 
to say that a Committee of the other 
House had reported in an opposite sense. 
It was a great evil to retain on the 
statute book penalties which were not 
enforced. But the case for the repeal of 
the Act did not rest here. The dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church by the 
Act of last year made the passing of the 
present Bill a matter of absolute neces- 
sity, because, as the law now stood, every 
Bishop of the disestablished Church ap- 
pointed after the 1st of January, 1871, 
who should assume an ecclesiastical title, 
would be subjected to a penalty of £100 
under it; and, therefore, if it were al- 
lowed to remain on the statute book, it 
would altogether prevent the working of 
that Church. An hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Charley) intended to propose the 
rejection of the Bill. Now, he presumed 
that the hon. Gentleman did not think 
that the Bishops of the Established 
Church ought to be subject to a penalty 
for assuming ecclesiastical titles. This 
point could only be dealt with in two 
ways. Either the statute must be re- 
pealed altogether, or Parliament must 
pass a measure exempting Protestant 
Bishops from its operation whilst Roman 
Catholic Bishops would still be liable— 
a course that would scarcely be consistent 
with the sacrifice they had submitted to 
in order to establish religious equality in 
Ireland. In endeavouring to repeal the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, the Government 
had been careful not to go further than 
was absolutely necessary, and, therefore, 
they had not attempted to touch the pro- 
visions of the Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act, which would remain in force, 
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and under which Roman Catholic Bishops 
would be prohibited from assuming titles 
held by Prelates of the Church of Eng- 
land. It would certainly be most incon- 
venient if there were two Archbishops of 
Canterbury; but he presumed that it 
was not the intention of the Prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church to assume 
such titles. Feeling the importance that 
would attach to the wording of this Bill, 
he proposed, in the event of the House 
permitting it to be read a second time, 
to refer it to a Select Committee, in order 
that the precise words in which the mea- 
sure should be drawn should be de- 
liberately determined upon. He trusted 
that the majority of the House would 
feel that the repeal of the statute in 
question was necessary not merely in 
the interest of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, but of religious liberty. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. CHARLEY, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 


second time upon that day six months, 
observed that when the Earl of Kim- 
berley introduced the Bill, he stated that 
he did so on account of the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland. That 
view had been taken by the Attorney 


General. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, in the debate on the second read- 
ing of a similar measure which had been 
introduced last year, stated his belief 
that the existing Prelates of the dises- 
tablished Church in Ireland would not 
be affected by the provisions of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Act, although those ap- 
pointed subsequently to January, 1871, 
would be affected by them. He much 
admired the modesty of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, and he only wished 
he could say the same of the Attorney 
General for England. He was prepared 
to show that it was impossible to escape 
from the dilemma propounded by Lord 
Cairns, that the Bill, if intended merely 
for the relief of the Irish Protestant 
Bishops, either did too much or too little. 
It did too much, because it extended to 
Great Britain, where it was not wanted. 
It did too little, because it did not repeal 
the 24th section of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act. This last-named Act was 
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sanctioned by the great names of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel; but it was necessary to pass the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, because His 
Holiness the Pope adroitly shielded his 
nominees from the penalties imposed by 
appointing them to sees bearing names 
differing from those of the sees in the 
Established Church. The Earl of Kim- 
berley last year, in endeavouring to meet 
the objection that the repeal of the 24th 
section of the Catholic Emancipation Act 
was necessary to relieve perfectly the 
Protestant Bishops in Ireland, said— 


‘‘Next January the clause will not apply to 
any Irish Bishop ; for as there will be no bishop- 
rics established by law in Ireland there will be 
no titles which the Bishops of any Church will be 
prohibited from assuming.”—{8 Hansard, cci. 
1472,] 

And the Lord Chancellor of England, 
speaking subsequently in the same de- 
bate, said—- 

“ Afcer the Church in Ireland has ceased to be 
established, there is no longer any objection in 
that country to any person assuming the title of 
his see from any town, the name of which had 
formerly been appropriated to a see of the Estab- 
lished Church.” —[Jbid. 1486.] 


The language of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act and that of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act showed that the former was 
merely an Act for the extension of the 
latter by the use of the words, “ be or 
be not the province, or co-extensive with 
the province, of any Archbishop, &c.,” 
of the Established Church, and as that 
took in any new sees the Parliament was 
even with the Pope. According to the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor, any 
person might assume the title formerly 
held by the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Church of Ireland ; but those digni- 
taries never had assumed the title of 
any see, and they never would assume any 
other than those formerly held by them 
under the sanction of the law; and, 
therefore, if they were to be sued it 
must be under the 24th section of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, and they 
could cite the Lord Chancellor as an 
authority that they were liable to no 
penalties under that Act, and, a fortiort, 
they were not under the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, and, therefore, that appre- 
hended danger was purely imaginary. 
The Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland 
had no grievance to complain of, because 
if they were sued they also could plead 
the opinion of the Lord Chancellor in 
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their favour. The law with regard to 
Bulls was, no doubt, as the learned At- 
torney General had stated it ; any person 
introducing Papal Bulls into this country 
was liable to the law of premunire. In 
Earl Russell’s time Lord Romilly, the 
then Attorney General, and Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn, the present Lord Chief 
Justice, who was at that time Solicitor 
General, went into the question of penal- 
ties. They found they were somewhat 
rusty and antiquated, and suggested that 
a simple remedy ought to be substituted, 
and that of £100 was substituted. The 
Bulls spoken of in the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act were not Bulls at all, but such 
as were mentioned in the Preamble of 
the Act—namely, Bulls creating pre- 
tended sees similar to those the Pope 
created in England in 1850. The Irish 
Roman Catholic Bishops had no more a 
grievance than had the Irish Protestant 
Bishops of that country, being placed 
on perfect equality for the future. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren), in the law with 
regard to Scotland which he laid down 
last Session. The Act of 1829 did not 
mention Scotland in its enacting part, 
but the Act of 1851 did extend to that 
country, and, therefore, if they repealed 
that Act they would sweep away all the 
obstacles to the establishment of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in that country 
taking territorial titles from places 
within its boundary; not that he sup- 
posed the souls of Scotch Presbyterians 
would be much troubled by the Pope 
treating them as heretics. The 38rd 
clause of the Act, as it related to Scot- 
land, was not, as the Attorney General 
had said, a violation of religious equality. 
It did not in the least change the con- 
dition of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land. It left it where it found it; but 
it exempted the Church of Scotland from 
the penalties under the Act. In 1851 Sir 
George Grey, in reply to a Question from 
a Roman Catholic Member, said that the 
Scotch Bishops stood on a totally dif- 
ferent footing to the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, inasmuch as they did not hold 
their office through the appointment of 
a foreign Power. There was nothing 
he said in the law that gave them power 
to assume those titles, but it left them 
just where they were before. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) said 
he agreed with the right hon. Baronet 
that there was a distinction between 
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Bishops holding office by foreign ap- 
pointment and authority, and those 7 
did not so hold them, and the clause 
was read a third time without a Division. 
The Roman Catholic Bishops of Scot- 
land had never assumed territorial titles 
taken from places in that country, and 
therefore they had never been subjected 
to the penalty of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act. They laboured under no grievance, 
and the only object for sweeping away 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act could be to 
entitle them to assume in Scotland ter- 
ritorial titles derived from places there. 
He did not envy any Scotch Member 
who voted for the second reading of 
the Bill, and if he did, he hoped the 
vote of want of confidence adopted in 
Glasgow would not be thrown away. 
In England there was an Established 
Church the form of which was Episcopal, 
and, as the Attorney General had said, 
it was thought inexpedient that there 
should be two Archbishops of Canterbury 
or two Bishops of London, and, there- 
fore, the Government did not propose to 
repeal the 24th section of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act; but that it was very 
expedient to have an Archbishop of 
Westminster whose jurisdiction, though 
derived from a foreign source, did not 
conflict with theirs. The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act was, however, passed with 
special reference to England. As Lord 
Russell said, we had no remedy against 
the Pope, who appointed Bishops in this 
country, to whom he assigned English 
territorial titles; but we had a remedy 
against Dr. Manning, and now the Go- 
vernment proposed to deprive us of that 
remedy against Dr. Manning. It was 
not true that Dr. Manning’s jurisdiction 
as Archbishop of Westminster did not 
conflict with that of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, because Westminster formed a part 
of the diocese of the Bishop of London. 
This was not the time to exalt the Church 
of Rome when all the civilized nations 
of the Continent of Europe found it in- 
dispensable to curb her exorbitant pre- 
tensions ; and when they considered the 
magnificent cathedral the Church of 
Rome intended to build in the neigh- 
bourhood of that House, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
might well hide their diminished heads 
as the representatives of the Protestant 
Constitution. The Attorney General had 
said that, in fact, the penalties imposed 
by the Ecclesiastical Titles Act had never 
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been enforced, and that in consequence 
it was inexpedient to get rid of them. 
He would remind the House that the 
Catholic Emancipation Act provided 
that the penalties should be enforced by 
the Attorney General himself; but Lord 
Chelmsford introduced a clause into the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act which provided 
that they might be enforced by any per- 
son with the consent of the Attorney 
General. If, then, the penalties were 
not enforced, whose fault was it? Why 
the Attorney General, who would not 
give his consent to their being recovered. 
It was, therefore, idle to talk of their 
not being enforced. How long, he 
asked, would the people of this country 
endure this sort of thing. He could not 
say; but this he knew, that when the 
Prime Minister of England began to 
notice the Pope it was high time for the 
House of Commons to notice the Prime 
Minister. In official documents issued 


that morning it would be found that the 
right hon. Gentleman sent a powerful 
man-of-war to await the wishes of the 
Holy Father, and he thought it was in- 
consistent in a statesman, after recom- 
mending Her Majesty to sanction the 
confiscation of the property of the Irish 


Church, that he should be afterwards 
found taking steps to protect the pro- 
perty of the Irish College at Rome. He 
saw by that morning’s paper that the 
Roman Catholic ladies of England had 
presented an address to His Holiness, in 
which they said they must congratulate 
him on the triumph in store for him, 
and he should like to know if the Prime 
Minister intended to adorn that triumph. 
An opinion was gaining ground out-of- 
doors that in his efforts to subdue and 
subjugate and break down the will of 
the people Archbishop Manning had a 
willing ally in the Prime Minister of 
England. When a question was put 
to the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
had lately become reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, why did he shuffle 
with the question, instead of giving it 
a straightforward denial like an honest 
Englishman, if it were not true? Of 
this he (Mr. Charley) was quite certain 
that the Protestant establishments of 
this country would never be destroyed 
except by the false friends of Pro- 
testantism. Would to God the right 
hon. Gentleman were a member of the 
Church of Rome, for then he could not 
do half the evil he had done to Pro- 


Mr. Charley 
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testantism as a member of the Protestant 
Ohurch. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”’—(Mr. Charley. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said*: Sir, I 
am aware that it would be convenient 
to Roman Catholic- Members to allow 
this debate to drop. I saw an hon. 
Member rise on this side of the House, 
a Roman Catholic Member (Mr. H. 
Matthews), with whom I had the ho- 
nour of serving on the Committee ap- 
pointed last Session to inquire into 
the conventual and monastic institu- 
tions which are so rapidly increasing in 
this country, and I can answer for it 
that, subject to the directions which that 
hon. Member, no doubt, receives, he is 
prompt on every occasion to lend his 
legal acumen to the defence of the in- 
terests which are seeking shelter from 
the purview of the law. When I saw 
that hon. Member rise to address the 
House, I own I was rather surprised to 
observe how suddenly he sat down again. 
The hon. Member had evidently received 
a signal which purported that it is now 
half-past 7 o’clock, and that a Division 
“snapped” at this particular moment 
would not have represented the real opi- 
nion of the House: so, seeking to avoid 
a fair decision of the House, down sat 
the hon. Member. Sir, this is but one 
instance of the tactics which have pre- 
vailed among the Roman Catholic party, 
and in the Committee to which 1 have 
referred ; and it is by such devices that 
the rapid progress—the rapid political 
progress—of the Papacy in this country 
has been promoted. It is, moreover, 
through the extreme ignorance that pre- 
vails with regard to the real nature of 
the aggression that the Act of 1851, 
which it is now sought to repeal, was 
intended to counteract. Sir, it is the 
pleasure of some hon. Members to as- 
sume that England, in 1851, was mad; 
and that this House, although the de- 
bates continued during the whole Ses- 
sion, was pursuing a chimera in enact- 
ing a law unon no novel principle, but 
enacting a law which though something 
more, still is clearly declaratory of the an- 
cient law of this kingdom which existed 
from before the Conquest, because the 
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Sovereigns of England, whoever held the 
sovereign power in this country, had al- 
ways found it necessary to restrain the 
pretensions of the Papacy. And why? Be- 
cause, while pretending to “spiritual” 
authority only, the Papacy has ever given 
to that term such an extensive interpre- 
tation that ‘‘spiritual,” according to 
that interpretation, includes all temporal 
interests. Now, Sir, in order to show 
that this doctrine is not abandoned, I 
will, with the permission of the House, 
quote a passage from a very remarkable 
work which has recently been published. 
This work is the sequel to another work 
entitled Janus, in which the views of 
educated Germans—I mean Roman Ca- 
tholic Germans—as to the probable pur- 
pose and effect of the Council then about 
to be held at Rome, were given. That 
work was followed by the production of 
the work to which I am referring, and 
which is entitled Quirinus. These Roman 
Catholics, being, I believe, distinguished 
ecclesiastics, understand the persecuting 
power of Rome’s jurisdiction so well that 
they dare not publish their own names ; 
at the same time, the authority of those 
works is well known and is indisputable. 
Quirinus consists of a number of letters 
which were written by three persons of 
different nations, who were resident at 
Rome during the Session of the Council, 
and they conveyed to a centre in Ger- 
many—a Roman Catholic centre in Ger- 
many—from week to week what their 
respective writers were enabled to gather 
from the members of the Council, until 
at last his Holiness the Pope became so 
alarmed at the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, that, on the 14th 
of January last, he pronounced it to be 
a deadly sin to publish anything con- 
nected with those proceedings, or relat- 
ing to the Council, except by way of 
laudation. After that declaration, or 
rather condemnation, by the Chief of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who was then 
also Sovereign of the Roman States and 
of the city of Rome, it is not likely that 
we should obtain any more direct evi- 
dence of what passed in the Council 
than what was thus furnished us from 
Germany in the pages of the work en- 
titled Quirinus. Let me, in passing, re- 
commend every hon. Member in this 
House to procure copies of this work, 
and of the companion volume Janus, for 
the sake of preserving the history of this 
remarkable Council. ‘They are published 
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by Rivington and Co., and there is 
little probability of any other history of 
these transactions appearing more dis- 
tinctly in our lifetime. In the Appendix 
to this work, Quirinus, the ae of M. 
Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, is given. 
He is a most remarkable, a most distin- 
guished, and a most exemplary Prelate. 
I would recall to the recollection of the 
House that it was this Archbishop of Paris 
who remonstrated, five or six years since, 
against the intrusion of the Pope’s power 
into his diocese to the supersession of his 
own lawful jurisdiction—lawful, that is, 
under the canon law, as exercised over 
the regular religious monastic and con- 
ventual Orders in Paris; and that the 
Pope censured this Archbishop because, 
as Archbishop, he had represented to 
His Holiness that, by the canon law, 
by the Concordat, and by the funda- 
mental laws of France, he was only per- 
forming his duty as a Bishop in exer- 
cising visitatorial power over the regu- 
lar Orders and their houses; and yet 
the Pope, acting upon the principle 
which has now found its full develop- 
ment in the decrees of the Council, 
threatened to supersede the Archbishop. 
The Pope set at nought the canon law, 
and defied the law of France then, ashe 
is now defying the law of England. 
And it is in deference to this defiance 
that the House of Commons is asked to 
repeal this statute of 1851, which is 
declaratory of the ancient law that our 
forefathers had, for 800 years at least, 
found to be necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their independence as citizens of 
this free country. Sir, the Archbishop 
of Paris was bold enough to oppose the 
dogma of Papal infallibility and the 
Schema for the re-organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church not upon the 
principle of a Church at all, but upon 
the principle of political conspiracy, 
whereby all rights under the canon law 
of Rome—that canon law which consti- 
tutes her as a Church—may at any mo- 
ment, by the sole dictum of the Pope, 
pronounced ex cathedrd by some secret 
conclave held at Rome, be superseded ; 
and the arbitrary will of the Pope may 
thus be enforced upon the Roman Ca- 
tholics of any district, of any province, 
or of any country, to the supersession 
of their known and ancient rights under 
the canon law. What says the Arch- 
bishop of Paris? In a speech delivered 
on the 20th of May last, on the Con- 
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stitutio dogmatica de Keclesid, the Arch- 
bishop says— 

“The compilers of the Schema, whether they 
desire it or not, are introducing a new era of 
mischief, if the subject-matter of Papal infalli- 
bility is not accurately defined, or if it can be 
supposed that under the head of morals the Pope 
will give decisions on the civil and political acts 
of Sovereigns and nations, laws and rights, to 
which a public authority will be attributed. Every- 
one of any political cultivation knows what seeds 
of discord are contained in our Schema, and to 
what perils it exposes even the temporal power of 
the Holy See.” 


The Archbishop of Paris thus warned the 
Council, and has thus fortunately warned 
the world, that the proceedings of that 
Council have invested the Pope with the 
power of pronouncing, as necessary to 
salvation, what shall be or what shall not 
be the political acts of Roman Catholic 
Prelates, and of Catholics generally 
throughout the world. Well, Sir, the 
Bill before the House is clearly intended 
for the encouragement of Archbishop 
Manning; intended for the promotion of 
Archbishop Manning, and intended for 
the promotion of Cardinal Cullen. Car- 
dinal Cullen condemned the Archbishop 
of Paris at a meeting which was held 
immediately after the Council separated, 


and said he hoped that all such opinions 
as his—that all opinions which repre- 
sented the ancient Constitution, the an- 
cient Gallican liberties of the Roman 
Catholic Church of France, would be 


swept into oblivion. To the speech of 
the Archbishop of Paris, which I have 
quoted to the House, there is a note 
appended by the author of Quirinus, 
which refers to a passage in a well- 
known sermon, preached in 1869 at Ken- 
sington by Archbishop Manning. Arch- 
bishop Manning announced that the Pope 
will give decisions on the civil and poli- 
tical acts of Sovereigns and nations, laws 
and rights, to which a public authority 
will be attributed. In this note the 
writer affirms so; that the acts of the 
Pope, as infallible, when pronounced ex 
cathedrd, will be political. 


“This is emphatically asserted,” says the 
author, “in a sermon preached last year at Ken- 
sington by Archbishop Manning, where he says, 
speaking in the Pope’s name—* I claim to be the 
supreme judge and director of the consciences of 
men; of the peasant that tills the field and the 
prince that sits on the throne; of the household 
that lives in the shade of privacy, and the Legis- 
lature that makes laws for kingdoms—I am the 
sole last supreme judge of what is right and 
wrong.’ ” 


Mr. Newdegate 
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Now, the House is asked by this Bill to 

ass a statute to legalize a title in Dr, 
autiag which the law has condemned, 
and to relieve him from penalties, in 
order that he may in this metropolis 
carry out this doctrine as to the Pope’s 
supremacy in all matters, whether pri- 
vate, public, or political; yet I find the 
House scarcely deigning to give any 
attention to the subject, as if it could 
afford to treat with contemptuous indif- 
ference the purposes and designs of a 
person like Dr. Manning, who, as thus 
authorized by the Pope, is known already 
to have had an enormous influence in 
moulding the Members of this House to 
effect the subversion of the Church of 
Ireland. I myself have witnessed the 
exertions of Dr. Manning in the Lobbies 
of this House, and when I know that 
they were intended to promote that which 
has been described and condemned as an 
idolatrous tyranny by an Archbishop of 
Paris, the murdered predecessor of the 
present Archbishop, and by the Count 
de Montalembert, as I showed the House 
last year when I read to the House the 
letter of the late Count de Montalem- 
bert, in which he quoted Archbishop 
Sibour, the predecessor of the present 
Archbishop of Paris, whose eloquent 
words of remonstrance in the Council 
I have now quoted; I ask, is it not 
lamentable that this House of Commons 
should be either so ignorant or indif- 
ferent as to the action of these influ- 
ences, that most of the Benches are 
empty, and that the representatives of 
the Opposition are all absent? Can this 
be regarded as a true representation 
of the feeling of the country? You 
pretend that this House has been elected 
by household suffrage. Do you repre- 
sent the ignorance or the intelligence of 
the country? [Laughter.] Hon. Mem- 
bers laugh; and yet this very evening 
a large section, if not the majority, of 
this House will do the bidding of this 
very power for which they affect con- 
tempt. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General says that, 
after all we have done for the safe estab- 
lishment of religious liberty, would it 
not be fitting to do this one thing more, 
and extend tothe Roman Catholic Bishops 
an equal right to assume territorial 
titles with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and the Arch- 
bishop of York? Why, says he, can 
we not take this other little step in the 
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direction of establishing religious equa- 
lity? Has the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man ever asked Dr. Manning whether 
he is willing to accept now, henceforth, 
and for ever, on the part of the see of 
Rome, the doctrine of religious equality? 
It happens—and I referred to this ques- 
tion last year—that in the Committee on 
Conventual and Monastic Institutions, 
Lord Clifford was examined as a wit- 
ness; and I rejoiced to see a nobleman 
appear as a witness, of whose private 
character I had heard so much that I 
knew I might have perfect confidence in 
his honour. He said, in effect—‘ All 
that we ask is that the law should take 
no notice of those monastic and conven- 
tual institutions. Leave us alone. Take 
no notice of us: leave us free to estab- 
lish these institutions. We desire that 
the law of England should not interfere 
in ecclesiastical or religious matters. We 
wish the law to regard as equal the 
Church of England, the establishment 
of the Protestant Nonconformists and 
Dissenters, and these establishments of 
the Church of Rome, and should meddle 
with none of them.” I then put several 
times this question to Lord Clifford— 
‘‘ Suppose the law either treats as equals 
the institutions of all denominations and 
ignores all their institutions, will the 
Church of Rome be satisfied to remain 
on terms of equality with the Wesleyans, 
Independents, Baptists, Church of Eng- 
land, and other denominationalists ?”’ 
I pressed that question home, and Lord 
Clifford, as an honourable man, at length 
appealed to the Chairman not to permit 
what he described as so extreme a ques- 
tion to be pressed, and I ceased to urge 
it, because I knew perfectly well that, 
if Lord Clifford should speak the truth, 
judging from the speeches he himself 
had made at certain meetings, he must 
have declared that the demand for reli- 
gious equality is merely regarded by 
the advocates of Rome as a step to- 
wards the establishment of her supre- 
macy. Do you desire to encourage this 
ambition? Does this House condemn 
the Italians because they have found the 
temporal jurisdiction of the Pope in- 
tolerable? Are you prepared to autho- 
rize the Prime Minister to do the only 
thing he could do consistently with the 
Diplomatic Relations Act; not to send the 
forces of England to restore the spiritual 
authority of the Pope—for that the law 
forbids—but do you urge that he should 
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send the forces of England to restore 
the ee per authority of the Pope as 
temporal sovereign of the quondam Pon- 
tifical States and of Rome? And, if 
you are not prepared to inflict that in- 
jury upon the Italian people, how can 
you be so little considerate for the inte- 
rests of the people of England as to fur- 
ther the progress of the Papal power 
in this country, and permit the estab- 
lishment here of a power and jurisdiction 
which the Italians, who have known it 
most fully, utterly repudiate? Remem- 
ber this, that except in the exaggerated 
sense which the Pope has now distinctly 
affixed to the term ‘‘ religion,” and there- 
fore to the word “ spiritual,” this is not 
by any means merely a religious ques- 
tion, because prior to the Brief of 1850 
the Roman Catholics in this country en- 
joyed as much religious freedom as any 
other denomination in it. There are 
certain things to which no denomination 
has a right; because such right, if per- 
mitted, would trench upon the rights 
and liberty of others; those things only 
were forbidden to the Roman Catholics 
which are encroachments upon the rights 
of others. We know that for every 
function of their religion, in the sense 
in which we understand the term ‘‘re- 
ligion,” the Vicars Apostolic were suf- 
ficient; we know this also, that it was 
with the view of establishing the juris- 
diction of the canon law in this coun- 
try that the well-known Brief of Ag- 
gression was issued in 1850. It is a 
question of jurisdiction, therefore, and 
of temporals, not a question of religion 
properly understood, that we are con- 
sidering. Why, I have here beside me 
the appeal which Cardinal Wiseman 
issued with the object of soothing the 
irritation, in 1851, which this. intru- 
sion of a foreign Power and jurisdic- 
tion had created. And how did he jus- 
tify the Brief; for it was this Brief which 
has caused all the irritation; the act of 
the Pope, and not the Act of Parliament, 
which condemned it. He then stated 
in the Brief the intervention of his 
authority was necessary in order to con- 
stitute a hierarchy which, being con- 
vened in Synod, would have jurisdiction 
according to the canon law of Rome. 
That is the purport of the declaration 
then made by the highest Roman Ca- 
tholic authority; and it was in answer 
to that declaration that the Act of 1851 
was passed. That Act of Parliament de- 
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clared, in answer to the Pope’s agres- 
sion—‘‘ You shall not exercise this juris- 
diction as of right. We claim, as the 
representatives of the English nation, 
that supremacy for our chief and head, 
the Queen, in conjunction with the two 
Houses of Parliament, which has existed 
from time immemorial, and we will not 
allow this intrusion upon our freedom. 
We will guard the liberties of our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects, which have 
grown up under the previous organiza- 
tion of their Church in England, and 
you shall not thrust them down. You 
shall not use your power to collect into 
the hands of the Bishops, your nomi- 
nees, the property which the Roman 
Catholic laity of England, intend shall 
be vested in their priests or in lay 
trustees. You shall not monopolize this 
property in the hands of your Bishops 
under the direction of a Cardinal.” 
That was the answer of Parliament 
under the state of things existing in 
1851. Now there has been a great 
change in the Roman Church; the rights 
of the Bishops have, by the acts of this 
Council, been rendered liable to super- 
session at any moment by the mere dic- 
tum of the Pope, and the case sup- 
port of the statute of 1851; the case 
is still stronger, because it is not with 
the Bishop of a diocese, or the Arch- 
bishop of a province, that the priest 
or layman who would retain his pro- 
ete will have to contend, but he will 

ave to contend directly with the Pope 
himself, against whom, as Lord Russell 
wisely said, there is, in fact, no remedy. 
The House will forgive the earnestness 
with which I speak ; but it really seems 
to me that hon. Members overlook the 
gravity of the subject with which they 
are now dealing. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General asked 
why should we not soothe the irritation 
which exists, and which has been created, 
as he wrongly said, in consequence of 
this law, which you are asked to repeal. 
In answer to that, I declare that the 
irritation among Roman Catholics has 
not been created by this law, but that it 
has been created by the Brief—the docu- 
ment from Rome—which rendered the 
passing of this law necessary ; and I will 
prove it. I will give hon. Members an 
idea of the terms of brotherly love and 
desire for equality which actuate those 
who so ardently urge the repeal of this 
Act. When the Committee of this 


Mr. Newdegate 
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House, appointed to consider the sta- 
tute of 1851, in 1867, was sitting, Mr. 
Hope Scott was examined as a wit- 
ness—and let me remind hon. Members 
that the Protestant Church of Ireland 
then existed as a national establishment. 
It happened that in that Committee 
there was an almost equal division of 
opinion, and that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. 8. Walpole) proposed a draft 
Report, whilst the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. MacEvoy), who was in the 
Chair, and is a Roman Catholic, pre- 
pared another. The Report of my right 
hon. Friend was rejected by a majority 
of 1. In the draft Report proposed by 
my right hon. Friend, this passage 
oceurs— 

“Nor is it altogether unimportant to remark 

that this claim to a territorial hierarchy ‘as 
morally necessary to the Roman Catholic Church 
in England,’ could only be recognized according to 
the opinion of the Roman Catholics themselves, 
by a negation or denial (practically speaking) of 
the existing Establishment, and the authority of 
its Bishops.” 
Now, this had reference to Ireland, and 
the House has since gratified this desire 
of the Papacy for territorial authority, 
by disestablishing the Church of Ireland. 
In that Committee, Mr. Hope Scott was 
asked this question— 

‘¢ Then, if any Bishop were to intrude into the 
see of another Bishop in this country, it would be 
in the eye at least of that portion of the Church 
which was in this country, a schismatical act ?” 


His answer was— 

“ There is no doubt at all about it; the fact is 
that the Roman Catholic Church would not be 
justified in placing Bishops anywhere in England 
or in Ireland, if it did not deny the authority, 
practically speaking, of the Bishops of the Estab- 
lishment—it is, of course, an issue between the 
two religions, which it is of no use blinking.” 


Therefore, a¢earding to the authority of 
one of the most accomplished lawyers in 
this country, the reason—the chief rea- 
son—which has actuated Parliament in 
disestablishing the Church in Ireland 
must have been to gratify the demand 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy for its 
extinction. But let me go on. Mr. Hope 
Scott was further asked— 

“But the Roman Catholic Church assumes 
that the English Episcopate has no existence ?” 


and he replied— 


“ Most undoubtedly, The appointment of any 
ecclesiastical officer whatever of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and the appointment of any priest 
exercising cure of souls, is a negation of the Es-. 
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tablished Church, and that is, of course, a part 
of the religion which is supposed to be freed by 
the Act of 1829.” 


Those who passed the Act of 1851 deemed 
it necessary to restrain this desire on the 
part of a foreign Power, and the repre- 
sentatives of a foreign Power, for the 
disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land and of Ireland. Therefore, they 
passed this enactment, the penalties of 
which you are now asked to repeal, 
and thereby give full scope for the ex- 
ercise of this foreign jurisdiction. I 
see that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister is preparing to speak. 
[Mr. GrapstonE: No, no!| I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, or one of 
his learned Colleagues, to answer me 
this question—When you speak of the 
spiritual authority of the Church of 
Soins and say that its jurisdiction is 
spiritual, can you deny, after what has 
passed in the late Council at Rome, that 
the term ‘‘spiritual,” according to the 
understanding of Rome, includes also 
temporal jurisdiction? Is it not a mere 
pretence to say that it is sufficient to 
restrain Rome in what she considers tem- 
poral, when you know that it has always 
been held by her that temporals are 


included in and are subordinate to 


spirituals ? Is there not a want of 
candour in thus dealing with the sub- 
ject ? But the question really extends be- 
yond this. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man told me, when he introduced this 
Bill, that he was merely going to present 
to the House a Bill for the repeal of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act as it was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords. [The 
ArtorNEY GENERAL: Asit passed through 
the Committee of the House of Lords. ] 
And he spoke as if there was very little op- 
position on the second reading. Certainly 
there was not a Division, because the 
House came to a distinct understanding 
that the Bill was to be altered in Com- 
mittee. Alterations were made in it in 
the Committee of the House of Lords; 
but every one of those alterations you 
last Session rejected. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that the Bill 
stands as it was introduced into the 
House of Lords. Well, here is what 
Lord Russell then said of it. Lord Russell 
was speaking on the 27th of May on the 
second reading of the Bill, as then in- 
troduced, and he said he did not sup- 

ose that the Government would persist 
in their adherence to the exact form in 
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which it was drawn, and he trusted that, 
when it went into Committee, they would 
amend it and make it more consonant 
with reason. This is the Bill, then, 
which the Liberal Government ask us to 
pass the second reading of. The House 
of Lords passed it through a second 
reading, and amended it in Committee ; 
and the Amendments were rejected in 
this House. Those Amendments were 
drawn by Lord Cairns, and what was 
the substance of them? In the Bill of 
last Session you described Her Majesty 
by a novel title—as ‘‘the Sovereign of 
this country.”’ That was quite a new 
definition to introduce into an Act of 
Parliament. We have hitherto been ac- 
customed, when we legislate, to legislate 
not with reference to the Sovereign only, 
but with reference to the Constitution, of 
which Her Majesty is the chief Officer and 
hereditary Head ; and Lord Cairns intro- 
duced into the former Bill clauses reserv- 
ing the rights not of the Sovereign of 
these realms, but of Her Majesty and 
her successors, thus recognizing the Act 
of Settlement, thus recognizing the Con- 
stitution, thus preventing it from appear- 
ing that it is a contest between Queen 
Victoria and Pope Pius; but recognizing 
it as a contest which is continued between 
the independent Orown of England and 
the chief of a great political confederacy. 
The Home Secretary was, however, so 
determined that there should be no 
recognition of the Act of Settlement, or 
of the succession to the Throne, or of the 
Constitution of this country, that, although 
my hon. ahd learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Mr. T. Ohambers) 
proposed to insert the words which 
are current in every Act of Parliament 
touching the Constitution, the right hon. 
Gentleman divided the House twice 
against the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and succeeded in casting the words out, 
although my hon. and learned Friend 
was merely asking the House to accept 
the decision of the House of Lords with 
reference to the proper terms and pur- 
port of a Bill which dealt with matters 
of jurisdiction of this grave kind. And 
then thé hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Attorney General) comes down and 
says—‘‘ Oh! this is a very small matter. 
I am merely proposing to the House 
that they should carry out the doctrine 
of religious equality. In 1851, when 
the Act was passed, the nation was 
mad, and the House of Commons was 
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obliged to give way to its madness.” 
But what, Sir, did that madness come 
to? Why, the affirmation of the inde- 
pendence of this country against the pre- 
tensions of a foreign Prelate and Poten- 
tate. I say, then, that whether we con- 
sider the unnecessary encouragement 
the Bill would give to an agitation 
which it is the policy of the Court of 
Rome to keep up through its agents the 
Bishops in Ireland, to the detriment of 
the public peace; or, whether we con- 
sider this subject with reference to the 
peace and contentment of the subjects 
of Her Majesty, not being Roman Ca- 
tholics, with whose confidence and com- 
fort, and even loyalty, it is essential that 
there should be no wanton hand-tamper- 
ing with the law, I say, that this Bill, 
whether we consider it in principle or in 
substance, is inappropriate and anoma- 
lous. What a flimsy plea it is to ad- 
vance in support of the Bill, that it is 
necessary because of the possibility—for 
I believe that it is not at all certain— 
that the successors to the Bishops of the 
disestablished Church of Ireland may 
become liable to the penalties of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act! Your case, as 
against the Act, is, that its penalties are 
never enforced and yet suspicious; and 
because of this possiblity of the penalties 
being enforced against the Bishops of 
the disestablished Church of Ireland, a 
danger in which I do not believe—for, 
as my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Charley) said, in Ireland there is no 
Established Church, and therefore no 
competition, for the terms of the statute 
of 1829 do not apply—yet you would 
repeat the statute of 1851. But, sup- 
posing it to be possible that the suc- 
cessors of the Bishops of the disestab- 
lished Protestant Church in Ireland 
should become liable to those penalties, 
which you say have never been ex- 
acted, is it for this that you are about 
to lame and incapacitate the great protest 
of this country against foreign aggres- 
sion ? Supposing, however, that your 
doubts are well-founded. I remember 
that the present Prime Minister, in the 
year 1851, earnestly and anxiously sup- 
ported the 3rd clause of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act to exempt from these penalties 
the Bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. [Mr. Guapstone was under- 
stood to signify peony Well, if he 
did not, I can answer for it that he 
did not oppose it; and I certainly un- 
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derstood that he highly —_—- of 
the clause: at all events, I have never 
known him seek to repeal it. So 
far from that, I have known him to be 
an anxious supporter of another statute 
that gives the clergy of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church privileges across the Border 
in England. Surely he will not allude 
to that as treating the Scotch Episcopal 
Church with disfavour; and I would 
take the liberty of suggesting, if there is 
a doubt, whether the successors to the 
present Bishops of the disestablished 
Church of Ireland come under the pro- 
hibition and penalties as a consequence 
of the Irish Church Act of 1869, why 
not bring in a Bill of one clause to in- 
clude them under the provision contained 
in the 3rd section of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act? Will the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General tell 
us what are his objections to that pro- 
posal? But, no! Weunderstand per- 
fectly well the motive. The more for- 
midable an agitation among the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland becomes, the 
greater is the necessity imposed upon 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to meet the de- 
mands of the Roman Prelates; and the 
more dubious the influence of the Go- 
vernment in this House, the more neces- 
sary to their safety is the influence of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. I do not be- 
lieve that for any other reasons we should 
ever have found the Government in the 
House of Lords acting in direct contra- 
vention of the Report of a Committee, to 
the appointment of which they them- 
selves were parties. This is the final 
clause of the Report of that Committee— 


“Tt has been suggested that the object of the 
Act of 1851 would have been sufficiently attained 
by a simple declaration of the invalidity of any as- 
sumption of ecclesiastical titles of honour, or of 
any attempt to confer coercive jurisdiction other- 
wise than under the authority of Her Majesty, 
and according to the laws of the realm, unaccom- 
panied by the enactment of any penalties. But 
the Committee are of opinion that, while a mere 
repeal of the section of the Act of 1829, and of 
the Act of 1851 would be open to misconstruction 
and therefore inexpedient, any advantage to be 
gained by a modification of those enactments in 
the manner above indicated would be more than 
counterbalanced by the evil of re-opening, without 
any sufficient reason, the discussion of a question 
always calculated to occasion much irritation of 
feeling.” 


Now, according to the judgment of the 
Committee of the House of Lords, the 
Government who have introduced this 


Bill are the real disturbers of the public 
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~— on this subject ; and yet we are 
treated as if we, supporters of the ex- 
isting law, were the disturbers—we, 
who seek to preserve the existing state 
of things which has given contentment 
to the great majority of the nation for 
more than 20 years. Sir, were there ever 
such flimsy pretences propounded upon 
seemingly, but not really, public grounds 
as those which have been put forth in 
support of this Bill? No, Sir! I am 
sorry to say that there is great disin- 
genuousness in all this proceeding. So 
far as guarding against the effects of a 
supposed omission in the Irish Church 
Act of 1869 is concerned, the Bill is 
utterly unnecessary. The only true rea- 
son that can be assigned for the measure 
is, that Her Majesty’s Government think 
it expedient and necessary to do obeisance 
tothe Roman Catholic hierarchy ; while 
at this moment, while the statute of 
1851 is still in existence, the feeling in 
Ireland has become so strong against 
the habit of governing Ireland through 
those ecclesiastics, appointed, as they 
are, by a foreign authority, as un- 
wholesome, that at a recent election we 
have seen a Roman Catholic rejected 
and a Presbyterian candidate elected 
by Roman Catholics in his stead. God 
grant that that feeling may continue 
to grow in Ireland ; and in order to fos- 
ter that wholesome, tolerant, and na- 
tional feeling, I, for one, heartily vote 
in favour of the maintenance—and the 
effective maintenance, of this law, which 
is not merely declaratory of the ancient 
status of this country, not only passed 
for the purpose of maintaining the family 
of the reigning Sovereign upon the 
Throne as Protestants, but for the clear 
purpose of defending the nation from 
foreign aggression. 

Mr. Serseantr SHERLOCK said, he 
would not follow the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
into the various grounds he had taken in 
opposing that Bill. He thought the 
measure, which aimed to repeal the Act 
of 1851, might be sustained upon this 
plain principle—An enactment was then 
introduced, imposing large penalties for 
the assumption of certain titles. It was 
said that that enactment was introduced at 
a period of considerable excitement ; but, 
whether the Act was necessary or not at 
the time, this fact was undeniable, that 
never had there been a single prosecu- 
tion instituted under it, notwithstanding 
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the various Governments which had been 
in power since the Act was passed. The 
fact of this Act never having been acted 
upon, and thus remaining a dead letter 
for the last 20 years, justified the effort 
that was now being made to erase the 
Act from the statute book, if it contained 
elements of discord and animosity or 
was calculated to irritate a large class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. What institu- 
tion of the country had been the better 
for the existence of that Act? Had the 
now disestablished Church of Ireland in 
any way benefited from it? The ille- 
gality by the ancient common law of the 
assumption of ecclesiastical titles derived 
from the Pope was not altogether so 
clear as the Attorney General seemed to 
think. The title of ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith” given to Henry VIII. was de- 
rived from the Pope and adopted by the 
Sovereign of Great Britain. True, that 
was not a territorial title; still, it was 
a legal title, and a recognition of the 
power of the Holy See to confer titles. 
He questioned whether the words of the 
declaration, that nobody but the Sove- 
reign could confer any jurisdiction or 
authority whatsoever in this country, 
were not too wide; but that, and other 
points of detail could be better dealt 
with in Committee. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that in the year 
1851, when the Act was carried, he had 
not the honour of a seat in that House, 
but he was a member of the Common 
Council of the City of London, and 
stood alone in his protest against a Peti- 
tion in favour of the Act from his brother 
councillors. He voted ueartily with the 
Government on this question, but on 
different grounds from any stated to- 
night. He voted for the abolition of the 
Act’ because he believed it never was 
necessary. There was no danger in the 
assumption of any titles whatever by any 
individual. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) might 
take to himself the title of the Cham of 
Tartary, and he (Mr. Gilpin) would not 
utter a word of objection any more than 
he would to the assumption of titles 
by dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Act which they were now 
very properly asked to repeal was passed 
under the influence of Lord Russell, who 
excited the public mind by his ‘‘ Durham 
Letter;’”’ and when they remembered how 
egregiously that noble Lord had led 
them astray 20 years ago in that matter, 
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and wasted nearly an entire Session 
upon it, it was to be hoped they would 
estimate at their proper worth his recent 
attempts to encourage the war spirit and 
increase the armaments of this country. 
He (Mr. Gilpin) stood there as an advo- 
cate of equality both for Roman Catho- 
lics—or rather Catholics, for he believed 
the word ‘‘Roman’’ was by some con- 
sidered offensive—and Protestants. He 
would act side by side with his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen in obtaining equality ; 
he would join with hon. Members oppo- 
site in opposing supremacy—equality for 
all, supremacy for none. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member who had 
just spoken with regard to the advocacy 
of equality. But if the Constitution of 
the country was to be evaded, the eva- 
sion must not be confined to one party. 
He thought that if ever there was an 
Act passed as the result of an enthusi- 
astic and almost universal feeling it was 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 1851. It 
was, in fact, passed with the universal 
assent of the country, excepting only the 
former member of the Common Council 
of London. Why, then, were they 
asked to repeal it? It was admitted 
that nobody had had his liberty infringed 
by it, or had any fines imposed on him 
under its provisions. Where, then, was 
the grievance, and why was that question 
now stirred? He denied that in the Act 
of 1851, rightly understood, there was 
anything insulting to any member of the 
community. The very first Roman Ca- 
tholic Member who had got up to speak 
in favour of the repeal of this statute at 
once proceeded to deny that the assump- 
tion of the titles which had led to its 
enactment was an infringement of the 
common law of the land. The very mo- 
ment that Her Majesty’s Government 
thought fit to raise this question—and 
they had raised it most unnecessarily— 
the Roman Catholics laughed at them 
and scouted the notion that common law 
forbade the assumption of these titles by 
the Bishops of their Church. It was in- 
expedient that this Bill should be passed 
for the purpose of repealing an Act 
under which no Roman Catholic had 
suffered, but which simply remained on 
the statute book as a protest against the 
right of the Pope to grant territorial 
and ecclesiastical titles in this country. 
Had hon. Members forgotten the cele- 
brated Bull that had led to the passing 
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of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and the 
assumptions it contained? That Bull 
was an incident in the history of the 
contest between the Church of Rome and 
the Constitution of this country. The 
issue presented by the Roman Catholic 
Members of that House was that there 
was no common law which prohibited 
the Pope from parcelling out this coun- 
try into districts, and giving territorial 
and ecclesiastical titles to the Prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church. What 
were the reasons assigned by the Go- 
vernment for disturbing the present state 
of things? He had heard of no irrita- 
tion on the part of the Roman Catholics 
occasioned by this statute, and certainly 
no just grounds for such irritation ex- 
isted. The Attorney General had asked 
the House to remove the last rag of re- 
ligious intolerance; but there was no- 
thing religious in the question. Before 
the promulgation of the Bull of 1850 
the Roman Catholics in this country en- 
joyed complete religious freedom, and it 
was owing to a flagrant aggression on 
the part of the Pope that the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles*'Act was passed ; and it would 
be a gratuitous insult to the people of 
this country were that statute to be re- 
pealed, in defiance of the enthusiastic 
feeling on their part which had occasioned 
its being passed. 

Mr. Serszeant SIMON contended that 
the proposal to repeal this statute in no 
way attempted to alter the common law 
of the land. It had been argued that 
the attempt to divide England into Ro- 
man Catholic archbishoprics and bishop- 
rics was an aggression on the part of the 
Pope, and the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had 
said that the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
was intended to repel that aggression. 
In that case he was bound to say that 
to repel an international aggression by a 
municipal enactment was something alto- 
gether new in the history of interna- 
tional policy. If the Pope had violated 
international law, by illegally granting 
territorial titles in this country, that was 
a casus belli, but not a ground for passing 
an Ecclesiastical Titles Act. The sooner 
that Act was repealed the better for the 
honour of this country. He perfectly 
concurred in the view of the law which 
had been taken by the Attorney General, 
and thought the present Bill formed 
a necessary coroll to the statute 
which disestablished the Irish Church, 
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Mr. JESSEL took objection to the 
view of the Common Serjeant (Mr. T. 
Chambers) that the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act ought to remain on the statute book, 
as a protest against assumption by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and pointed to 
the fact, that though the statute was 
enacted 20 years ago it had been fre- 
quently infringed and never enforced, as 
one of the strongest reasons for its repeal. 
There was yet another reason which 
would, he hoped, weigh with the House 
—that, though utterly useless, the Act re- 
mained unrepealed, notwithstanding the 
fact that many thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen regarded it as an insult to 
themselves and to the religion they pro- 
fessed. 

Mr. GREENE confessed to some sur- 
prise in hearing eminent legal autho- 
rities contradict each other so flatly. 
One hon. Gentleman said the law was not 
enforced, because the Government dare 
not enforce it, while another had con- 
tended that the law was a dead letter. 
The Committee of the House of Lords 
who inquired into this subject were not 
of opinion that the Act which it was now 
proposed to repeal had been ineffectual, 
because since it was enacted there had 
not been any ostentatious assumption of 
atholic 


territorial titles by Roman 
Bishops in this country. Lord Palmer- 
ston, in supporting the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, contended that it was not 
inconsistent with the Act of 1829, and 
that it should not be regarded as a mea- 


sure of a penal character. But the 
Attorney General now said that the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, although it had 
not been enforced, was distasteful to the 
Roman Catholic Prelates in Ireland. 
He (Mr. Greene) would ask whether the 
eople of England were to be governed 
in accordance with English sentiment, or 
in accordance with the sentiment of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland? He deeply 
respected the Members of the Roman 
Catholic Church in that House for their 
consistency of conduct, and only wished 
the Protestants were as earnest. But 
why should we admit a power not reli- 
gious only but temporal, which might 
bring about a state of things that would 
make another Reformation in England ? 
The electors of this country should se- 
riously consider whether it was not the 
icy of the present Government to 
avour the Roman Catholic hierarchy as 
against the Protestant Church of this 
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country. Dissenters would find out 
their mistake in relaxing protective legal 
provisions on the ground of religious 
equality. The Act sought to be repealed 
was of great importance; it had had a 
very wholesome effect, and if it remained 
it would prevent a very serious collision. 
If anybody in that House were so san- 
guine as to believe that such men as 
Drs. Manning and Cullen could be easily 
defeated in their schemes, it was a great 
delusion. He was surprised that the 
representatives of Scotland, so renowned 
for its Protestantism, should go, one 
and all almost, into the Lobby with the 
Government, and he hoped that the_bit 
of their mind which the constituency of 
Glasgow gave their Members would 
have some salutary effect. At all events, 
he could not allow the subject to pass 
without a protest against the introduc- 
tion of a power which our forefathers 
had made such noble sacrifices in re- 
sisting. 

Sir DOMINIC CORRIGAN said, the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) had occupied much 
more time than he should in proving 
that the spiritual supremacy governed 
alltemporal matters, and, having searched 
history through down to our own times, 
the only illustration of his argument the 
hon. Gentleman was able to adduce was 
that within the last few weeks a Catholic 
constituency had returned a Presby- 
terian in preference to a Catholic. It 
had been said there was no grievance 
in this matter; but the same argument 
was applied to both the Irish Church 
and the Irish Land Bills. It was not 
the men who inflicted a grievance who 
could best judge of that grievance, and 
sometimes the worst grievance of all 
was a sentimental grievance. The Irish 
people, with all their faults, were a high- 
spirited people. They would feel a ma- 
terial injury less than an insult, and he 
perfectly concurred in what the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland had said, that as 
long as this Bill remained on the statute 
book there was an incessant feeling of 
wrong, insult, and grievance which would 
never disappear until the Bill was re- 
pealed. He had always wished that we 
should be a United Kingdom; but if it 
wasasked—‘‘Was Ireland to dareto differ 
from England ; or was England to govern 
Ireland as she chose;” that was not 
the way to keep us united. It had been 
alleged by an hon. Member that there 
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was no grievance, because the law had 
not been enforced. There were two rea- 
sons for not enforcing a law, and one of 
them was that the law was so bad that 
no one dared to enforce it. One of the 
greatest writers on this subject had said 
that laws, in order to be obeyed, must be 
the exposition of a nation’s feeling and 
a nation’s reason. Was the present law 
an exposition of a people’s feeling ? Itwas 
not, and that was the reason why it was 
notenforced. The hon. Member for Bury 
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torney General also based this Bill on 
the ground of necessity drawn from the 
passing of the Act for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. He doubted 
whether there was any such necessity, or 
if there was, it might be met by a very 
simple clause, as had been done in the 
original Act with respect to the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland. Feeling that 
there was no ground of complaint against 
the law as it stood, he should certainly 
vote against the second reading of the 


St. Edmunds (Mr. Greene) had argued | Bill 


that the law had not been violated. Was 
there a day or an hour in which it was not? 
There was no lesson that could be taught 
a people worse than this—that there were 
laws which it was no crime to disobey, 
If the poor man, however well taught. 
saw those above him in the highest 
offices of State, aye, up to the Throne 
itself, break one of the solemn laws of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, how was 
he to be expected to obey other laws? 
Now, this law was not only broken by 
the people and by the Bishops, but by 
one of the most important Departments 
in this country. The Legislature had 
declared that the soldier of every religion 
should have the spiritual consolations of 
his faith; but no priest could act as 
chaplain in any portion of the British 
Army unless under the sign manual of 
his Bishop, and there was not a day that 
a sign manual was not issued, and went 
to the Horse Guards. If the law was a 
bad one—so bad that it could not be 
changed—it was useless to discuss it or 
enter into religious dogmas. He would 
only appeal to the spirit which ought to 
animate allhon. Members, and say—letus 
have no laws but those which are worthy 
of being obeyed. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, the At- 
torney General had maintained that it 
was proper to repeal this Act because it 
was antagonistic to the feelings of a cer- 
tain portion of the Irish people. Since 
he had the honour of a seat in that 
House he had often heard that kind of 
argument. It had been used in the case 
of Catholic Emancipation, in that of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
that of the Irish Land Bill, and he thought 
they had had enough of this policy of 
conciliation. Had it been justified by the 
event? They had had one or two elections 
lately in Ireland, and he did not know 
that the Prime Minister could congra- 
tulate himself on the result. The At- 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 137; Noes 
51: Majority 86. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MINES REGULATION BILL—[Bitx 16.] 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(MMr. Secretary Bruce.) 

Mr. MAGNIAC protested against the 
Bill being proceeded with until hon. 
Members had been afforded a sufficient 
opportunity of consulting with respect 
to it the opinions of their constituents. 
Last year, when a similar measure was 
before the House, it was utterly impos- 
sible to procure any information from 
the Government as to how or when it 
was to be proceeded with. The difficul- 
ties which the right hon. Gentleman 
then experienced were, no doubt, very 
serious ; but he believed they were very 
much of his own making. As to the 
measure of last year, it was received in 
Cornwall with the utmost dissatisfac- 
tion; and although, in regard to that 
Bill, page after page of the Amend- 
ments appeared on the Votes, none of 
those Amendments had been embodied, 
so far as he could see, in the proposal of 
this year. At all events, so far as time 
had admitted of a cursory examination, 
none of the Amendments proposed by 
the Cornish Members appeared to have 
found any place in it; and it was, at 
any rate, desirable that those who were 
interested in its provisions should know 
what it really contained. As, however, 
he had been fortunate enough to obtain 
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an assurance from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department that a suffi- 
cient amount of time for properly con- 
sidering the Bill would be given before 
going into Committee, he did not propose 
to press his Amendment. 

pe ELCHO said, that he was glad 
to find the progress of the Bill at that 
stage was not to be delayed ; but that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department would 
endeavour to carry out the wish ex- 

ressed last Session—that the Bill should 
be introduced this Session at a time that 
would allow of its going into Committee 
before Easter. All were agreed as to 
the principle of the Bill, and if those 
who represented the miners of Cornwall 
could not bring themselves to assent to 
the provisions of the measure as regards 
Cornwall they could easily except Corn- 
wall in Committee. He had been re- 
quested by a deputation of miners to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for his 
extension of the operation of the Bill to 
metalliferous mines as well as to coal 
mines. There had been several improve- 
ments introduced into this Bill. A most 
judicious compromise had been made 
with regard to the age at which children 
should be allowed to work in mines. 
Boys were to be allowed to work in 
mines at 10 years of age, but with re- 
strictions with regard to the time of em- 
ployment and provisions for their attend- 
ing school—a change advantageous to 
the boy and for the interest of the 
mining population generally. The change 
in the provisions with reference to ven- 
tilation and the onus probandi clause did 
not appear to be advantageous. It would 
be necessary also to carefully consider 
the regulations with regard to penalties. 
He reminded the House that nothing 
but the excessive pressure of business 
last Session prevented the measure being 
passed then, and he expressed his thanks 
to the Home Secretary for having re- 
introduced it at the earliest possible 
period. 

Mr. FOTHERGILL said, the feeling 
against the Bill was very strong in South 
Wales, and he viewed with alarm the 
reading of the Bill the second time, be- 
fore the people of South Wales had had 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon its provisions. He thought the 
removal of the onus probandi a very valu- 
able change, and he had to thank the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment for giving those who were affected 
by the Bill the power to appeal. He 
objected to the payment of the men by 
measure or weight, and would have pre- 
ferred its being confined to weight only. 
He hoped the second reading would not 
be pressed on. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, great disap- 
pointment would be felt in Wales if 
longer time were not given before the 
second reading of the Bill. That was 
the proper stage on which to take a dis- 
cussion on its merits, and they would be 
unable fairly to do this unless time were 
allowed them to hear from their consti- 
tuents. He was much disappointed at the 
omissions of the Bill, and also its general 
tenor. They had been legislating on a 
wrong principle hitherto. They adopted 
resolutions, but they made no provisions 
for carrying them out. He recommended 
that, to insure the proper fulfilment .of 
the intentions of the Legislature, the 
appointment of properly-qualified under- 
ground overmen should be insisted on 
as of the first importance. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, as one who 
was largely interested in coal mines, de- 
clared himself most anxious for the pass- 
ing of that Bill, as far as its principle 
was concerned, and also that it might 
pass as soon as possible. There were a 
few points, however, on which Amend- 
ments might be introduced into the mea- 
sure at the proper time. For example, 
he would suggest that it was very de- 
sirable that some encouragement should 
be given to night schools for the instruc- 
tion of collier lads—a point omitted from 
the Bill as it stood. Again, Clause 47 
enabled a Court of summary jurisdiction 
to award imprisonment for three months, 
with or without hard labour—a power 
too great, he thought, to place in the 
hands of one stipendiary magistrate, or 
two justices of the peace, ignorant of the 
peculiar characteristics of coal mines. 
Such a power ought to be given only to 
a Court of quarter sessions. Clause 49 
was also a curious one, as under it pro- 
ceedings might be taken in an inferior 
Court and at the same time in a superior 
Court, and while the proceedings in the 
latter tribunal were pending those in the 
former might be stayed. The effect of 
that would be that a man might be tried 
in a superior Court and acquitted, and 
then find himself liable to have proceed- 
ings against him gone on with in a Court 
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twice for the same offence, but he might 
be tried twice, or something very analo- 
gous to it. These were matters of detail 
that would require attention in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could not 
regard the Bill as a piece of hasty legis- 
lation, as its subject had been for the 
last five years before the House, and his 
constituents interested in mining, both 
employers and employed, were quite 
tired of the agitation that had been car- 
ried on during that period. He hoped, 
however, before going into Committee, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department would 
give them time to master the new fea- 
tures of his measure, and to place before 
the House and the country such Amend- 
ments in it as might be necessary. He 
thought a child of 10 years of age ought 
not to be allowed to work ina mine. He 
also disapproved of women and female 
children being allowed to work on the 
pit-bank, for nothing, in his opinion, 
was more discreditable to our civilization 
than the sights that were daily witnessed 
at the collieries, especially of Lancashire, 
where women, dressed in the garb of 
men, worked with the banksmen, smoking 
short pipes with them, except, perhaps, 
when their babies were brought to the 
pit-bank and nursed there by mothers in 
men’s attire and with blackened faces. 
This practice of employing women out- 
side coal pits, as they were formerly em- 
ployed down the mine itself, prevailed 
also in some parts of Scotland and Wales. 
He besought the Government to put an 
end to so degrading a practice. There 
ought also to be a provision in the Bill 
for weekly payments, for the truck system 
lived by long payments; and in order 
that the framers of the measure might 
more fully apprehend the evils of the 
system, and see the necessity of insisting 
upon weekly payments in opposition to 
those evils, he suggested that they should 
have the Report of the Truck Commis- 
sion before them, and have the advan- 
tage of the important evidence it had 
obtained. He also strongly advocated 
weighing the quantities raised from the 
pits by the workmen as a means of pre- 
venting disputes. With regard to in- 
spection, he reminded the House that of 
the 330,000 miners in Great Britain, 
1,100 were killed annually, 10,000 in- 
jured; and of this last number 5,000 
were permanently lamed. Were the 
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system of inspection thorough, expe- 
rienced men in these matters ectimnated 
that half the number of these casualties 
would be spared. He thought this coun- 
try might learn a profitable lesson from 
Saxony, where no man was allowed to 
act as superintendent or overseer of 
mines who had not passed through a 
scientific education at the mining school. 
The Bill should be passed in a complete 
form, and an end put to the agitation of 
that question. 

Mr. BROWN said, he was sorry that 
more time had not been given them to 
consult their constituents on the subject 
of that measure. The inspection at pre- 
sent was a mere farce, and if the num- 
ber of Inspectors were not increased, 
inspection had better be done away with 
altogether. He agreed with other hon. 
Members that 10 years of age was too 
early for a child to work hard under- 
ground in a constrained and unhealthy 
position. The employment of women 
and female children on pit-banks ought 
to be abolished, as degrading and un- 
sexing in its tendency. He also urged 
the introduction of a clause providing 
for the payment of wages weekly, which 
he believed would put an end to the 
evils of the truck system. He trusted 
thatthe Committee on the Bill would be 
put off till such time as would enable 
Amendments to be framed which would 
effect a final settlement of the question. 

Mr. A. W. YOUNG said, this was 
not the Bill of last year, for the present 
Bill was considerably altered from the 
previous measure. He did not object to 
the second reading; but some interval 
should be allowed to elapse before the 
Committee was taken, in order to allow 
hon. Members to communicate with their 
constituents. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
with respect to the clauses regulating 
the age of boys working in mines, and 
he thought that the provision in last 
year’s Bill was calculated in districts 
where collieries were close to factories 
to turn the whole labour of those dis- 
tricts into certain occupations. So far 
from regarding the Bill as a retrograde 
one, he thought it a Bill in the right 
direction. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he thought 
the Bill of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department dealt rather too ten- 
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derly with the evils it was intended to 

revent. He thought it permitted chil- 
dren of too young an age to be sent 
down into mines, and that it failed to 
require efficient inspection. In North 
Germany no child under 16 was permitted 
to beemployed underground. The over- 
men could not at present be expected to 
pass a theoretical examination, but there 
could be no hardship in requiring that 
all men appointed after a given distant 
day, say Ist January 1876, should be 
required to produce certificates show- 
ing their competency to discharge their 
peculiar duties. As regarded inspec- 
tion, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would admit that if 
it could be had, it was worth paying 
for; and when they were going to vote 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 to repay the 
over-regulation prices to those whose 
only claim was founded on their own 
violation of the law, they ought certainly 
not to grudge an extra sum of £10,000 
or £15,000 per annum for the efficient 
inspection of mines. He did not think 
it could be possible to inspect every mine 
once in three months, but the difficulties 
of inspection, and even the number of 
mines actually in operation had been 
greatly exaggerated. Many, particularly 
in South Staffordshire, were returned as 
at work, which has been closed for years. 
The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ought to be in possession 
of the state of discipline in every mine 
in the United Kingdom, and this could 
only be ascertained by the personal exa- 
mination of Inspectors. It had been 
urged that by appointing Inspectors, all 
responsibility would be taken away from 
the owners of mines ; but he could not see 
the force of the argument, because, in 
his opinion, the owners of mines were 
anxious that their mines should be 
worked on sound principles. The sys- 
tem of propping by the contractors or 
butties still prevailing in South Stafford- 
shire, was the cause of twice the number 
of deaths, by fall of roof occurring there, 
than took place in the North of England. 
He trusted the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would show a little 
more courage in dealing with the matter, 
and that he would make the provisions 
of the Bill far more stringent than they 
were at present. 

Mr. ELLIOT expressed his opinion 
that the clauses of the Bill dealing with 


the safety of the miners could not be 
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much improved, as they showed that the 
framers of the measure were acquainted 
with mining affairs to the utmost minutia 
of detail. Upon the question of the age at 
which children should be permitted to be 
employed in mines, he thought the mat- 
ter might be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, where the mineowners and pa- 
rents were agreed, because, whereas in 
some districts it would not be right to 
permit children under 12 years of age 
to descend the mines, in others no harm 
would result from permitting children of 
10 years of age to be so employed. In 
regard to the penal clauses, he hoped 
that it would be found practicable to im- 
pose fines—up to £100, if they liked— 
on the owner, and up to £10 on the 
miner, and only to resort to imprison- 
ment if those fines were not paid. No 
man had taken a deeper interest in the 
safety of mines than himself, and if he 
thought that sub-inspection would result 
in the saving of lives he would gladly ap- 
prove of its adoption. But he remem- 
bered his own experience as manager of 
a colliery, and he knew how natural it 
was for a man in that position to feel 
that when the Government Inspector had 
been over the workings all responsibility 
on his part was at an end, at least for a 
time. Such a feeling ought never to 
be encouraged ; and any legislation that 
tended to encourage it would create a 
greater evil than it remedied. On the 
whole he felt sure that the Bill would 
prove acceptable both to the owners of 
mines and to the men employed in them, 
and would be the means of effecting 
many useful reforms, and therefore he 
hoped it would be allowed to go into 
Committee. 

Mr. BROGDEN said, he did not con- 
sider the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department at all chargeable with un- 
due delay in this kind of legislation, the 
present Bill, in substance, having been 
long before Parliament. He approved 
of the limitation of the age as pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), but regretted that the 
Bill embraced not only coal mines, but 
metalliferous mines also, the conditions 
of which were in many respects entirely 
different. Before the last-named class 
of mines was introduced into the Bill, 
time should have been allowed for an 
expression of opinion to be received from 
those most closely interested in the ques- 
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tion. When the proper time arrived— 
in Committee—he should invite the at- 
tention of hon. Gentlemen to this point. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY compli- 
mented his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
on the discussion which had arisen, al- 
though he thought every objection that 
had been taken could have been more 
satisfactorily taken in Committee than 
in a debate on the second reading of the 
Bill. He could not quite understand 
the view taken by some hon. Mem- 
bers, who began by making sweeping 
objections to the measure, and ended by 
saying that, as their constituents disap- 
proved it, they ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Bill. It reminded 
him of the captain who bound a man 
with two chains, and then asked who he 
was and what he had done. The hon. 
Members first prejudged the Bill and 
then wanted time to look into its pro- 
visions. This was one of those mea- 
sures which, when introduced two or 
more years ago, it seemed desirable 
to pass in the first instance, but which 
a subsequent acquaintance with the 
facts had been shown to need modifi- 
cation in some particulars; and he had 
no doubt that when it had passed 
through and been further amended in 
Committee, and was brought to its final 
stage, it would be found to be a measure 
deserving a satisfactory reception in all 
parts of the country which would be 
affected by its provisions. The districts 
of England in which the Bill would ope- 
rate were dissimilar in many respects. 
In some parts of the country it did not 
matter whether the restriction as to the 
age at which children were to be allowed 
to go into the mines was fixed at 10 or 
16 years, for they would find their way 
there in the end; but in districts where 
there were not only mines but manufac- 
tories, it would be found that they would 
be sent to the factories at an early age, 
and then the mine owners would alto- 
gether lose the advantage of youthful 
labour. He did not see why children 
should not be allowed to labour in the 
mines, where, as a rule, they would be 
engaged in work with their own fathers 
—under the same or similar ‘‘ half-time”’ 
regulations that obtained in factories. 
If this were not so, the colliery owners 
in certain districts would have a right 
to complain that a law was being meted 
-out to them different from that under 
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which manufacturers conducted their 
business. With respect to another branch 
of the subject, he felt sure that a sys- 
tem of minute inspection, such as was 
suggested by the hon. Member for Ban- 
bury (Mr. B. Samuelson), would result 
in enormous expenditure, with but small 
corresponding benefit, and would, at the 
same time, afford little or no additional 
protection to the workmen, because if 
would decrease the responsibility of col- 
liery owners and managers. He felt 
confidence in the course proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill, because, in his opinion, the mea- 
sure hit the mean between rendering 
managers almost entirely irresponsible, 
through excess of Government inspec- 
tion, and allowing them to conduct their 
business in a reckless manner, because 
the Government inspection was either 
insufficient or inefficient. He believed 
that it would be impossible to inspect 
thoroughly one of the larger mines in 
Northumberland in less than a fortnight. 
Such an inspection would be costly, and 
it would be of no benefit to the miners 
themselves. He was quite sure that the 
miners would regard this measure as 
a well-considered compromise, and he 
trusted that it would be passed in a 
shape that would be satisfactory to the 
workmen and the mineowners, and also 
to the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was far from 
complaining of the remarks that had 
been made, whether as to the time at 
which this Bill was proposed, or as to 
the details of the Bill. With respect to 
the objection as to the time at which the 
Bill was proposed, the answer had been 
already sufficiently given that the Bill 
had been before the country for a long 
time. Last year the Bill was read a 
second time without any opposition. The 
changes that had been introduced were 
few, and as a general desire had been 
manifested that the Bill should be pro- 
ceeded with withall diligence, and the Bill 
was essentially one of detail, he thought 
the best course was to get it read a se- 
cond time as early as possible, with the 
fullunderstanding that ample opportunity 
should be given to consider its details be- 
fore going into Committee, and with that 
view he proposed that the House should 
not go into Committee until the expira- 
tion of three weeks. If there was one 
exception to the general tone of the dis- 
cussion, it was the speech of the hon. 
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Gentleman who commenced the discus- 
sion (Mr. Magniac), and whose com- 
laints were unfounded. That hon. 

entleman said that certain Amend- 
ments with respect to the inspection of 
mines had been introduced for the first 
time without the wish of the Cornish 
miners. Now, so far from that being 
the case, every single Amendment affect- 
ing mines in Corrtwall was introduced 
after discussion with, and with the ap- 
proval of, the Members for Cornwall 
themselves, the only difference being that 
the clauses were arranged more syste- 
matically. The children employed above 
ground in connection with coal mines 
were not included in the Workshops’ 
Regulation Act, and therefore the Select 
Committee suggested that the Work- 
shops’ Regulation Act should be applied 
to such children. But the character of 
the work done by the children in Corn- 
wall and elsewhere in cleaning the pro- 
duce of copper and tin mines already sub- 
jected them to the operation of that Act. 
He would proceed to notice very shortly 
afew of the objections to the Bill. He 
thought the best answer that could be 
given to the.objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury (Mr. B. Samuelson) 
was that given by the hon. Member for 
North Durham (Mr. Elliot). Hon. Mem- 
bers must know that as to framing rules 
on a subject of this kind, anyone occu- 
pying the position of Secretary of State 
for the Home Department must take the 
advice of the most competent advisers— 
namely, the Inspectors of Mines, and 
with them he had consulted, and had 
largely availed himself of their advice 
in preparing the general rules con- 
tained in the Bill. Since.the mea- 
sure was before the House last Session, 
he had received suggestions from various 
parts of the country against an absolute 
exclusion of children under 12, who, it 
was said, earned very considerable wages. 
He had so far altered the Bill of last 
year that children of 10 years of age 
would be permitted to work underground 
but only for three days a week, and 
with provision for their education up to 
the age of 13 years. With regard to 
the employment of women above ground 
—no women were employed under ground 
—he agreed very much with what was 
said by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) that that question must 
be left to the general feeling of the 


population, and to the spread of general 
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enlightenment. As to the complaint of 
the hon. Member for Wenlock (Mr. 
Brown) that masters and workmen were 
differently treated with respect to ap- 
peals, he denied its justice; the appeal 
was given to both pagties whenever the 
magistrates imposed a sentence of im- 
prisonment without the alternative of a 
fine. As to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for North Durham (Mr. Elliot), 
he thought that for ordinary offences, 
which might cause some injury to machi- 
nery, fines would be an amply sufficient 
punishment; but that as to greater of- 
fences whereby the safety of people en- 
gaged in mines was endangered, there 
ought to be the power of inflicting 
severe and summary punishment; but 
in these cases an appeal to a higher 
Court had been provided. As to short 
payments, the whole of that question 
would be brought under the considera- 
tion of the House when the Report of 
the Commissioners on the Truck System 
was presented. The evidence was now 
completed ; but it was voluminous, and 
the Report could hardly be expected 
in less than about five weeks from the 
present time. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that the means of obtaining 
a complete education should be afforded 
to mining agents. But no mining schools 
existed in this country, or at least to an 
extent altogether insufficient for the edu- 
cation of sonumerousa class. Let schools 
and means of education be provided, 
and then we should have a right to insist 
upon a strict preliminary examination. 
The case of shipmasters was not analo- 
gous, because the shipmaster went to 
sea for perhaps five or six months, and 
during all that time the lives of the crew 
were in his hands. But an agent who 
committed a mistake might be taken be- 
fore a magistrate and immediately re- 
moved by his employer. All these things, 
however, were matters for Committee, 
and, in order that ample time might be 
given for the consideration of the Bill by 
the country, and for putting Amend- 
ments on the Paper, he should name the 
Committee for that day three weeks. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 16th March. 
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INCLOSURE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
[BILL 32.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID, though 
he had no intention of opposing the 
second reading of the Bill, wished at 
once to offer some observations upon it, 
both because the remarks he desired to 
make were of too general a character to 
be suitable for Committee, and because 
it might be convenient to give the Go- 
vernment time forconsidering the Amend- 
ments which he should have to suggest. 
He would, in the first instance, remind 
the House of what had been stated with 
eo clearness by his hon. Friend and 

olleague the Under Secretary of State 
on the introduction of the Bill, but had 
not unfrequently been left out of sight 
in discussions on similar matters, that 
to abstain from passing Inclosure Bills 
could not possibly be any interference 
with the rights of property, since it left 
lords of manors and commoners to ex- 
ercise those rights as they pleased. Al- 
though, therefore, Parliament had for 
a long series of years given great facili- 
ties to the passage of Inclosure Bills, 
because it believed that by bringing 
waste land into cultivation they pro- 
moted the public advantage; still, if 
the circumstances of the country had 
changed, if the views of what was politic 
were modified, the Legislature was per- 
fectly free to alter its course. It was 
perfectly free, without any possible im- 
putation of violating proprietory rights, 
to refuse to pass Inclosure Bills, or to 
attach to the passing of them any con- 
ditions which, on behalf of the public, 
it might consider‘advisable. That this 
was the opinion of the Legislature, was 
shown by the Metropolitan Commons Act 
of 1866. Now, in determining how far 
it was conducive to the public interests 
that they should afford facilities to the 
passing of Inclosure Bills, the first ques- 
tion to be answered was, whether they 
were desirous that legislation should take 
such a course as should tend to as rapid 
an increase as possible of the population, 
or whether they would prefer that their 
legislation should tend to a somewhat 
less rapid increase of population, pro- 
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vided that the people were likely to be 
in a better position with regard to 
morality, and to enjoy a larger amount 
of happiness. He thought the House 
would have no difficulty in deciding in 
favour of the latter alternative; and 
the necessary corollary of that was that 
stringent conditions, on behalf of the 
public, should be imposed on the passing 
of these Bills. Among the most im- 
portant matters to which these conditions 
ought to relate were—reservations of re- 
creation grounds, and of foot and bridle- 
ways. To footpaths and bridle-roads, 
which were provided for—but he thought 
not sufficiently—by the 9th section of 
the Bill, he was, perhaps, led to attach 
greater value from his living in a dis- 
trict where their unusual number had 
afforded him an opportunity of appre- 
ciating their advantages. It appeared 
to him that existence in such a district, 
where you might walk or ride in almost 
any direction that you chose, and might 
visit nearly all the prettiest positions, 
was worth twice as much as in a neigh- 
bourhood where, in walking or riding, 
you were confined to narrow lanes and 
muddy or dusty roads, and-where, as a 
consequence of that confinement, you 
were excluded from many of the most 
beautiful points of view. Nor let it be 
said that this was the mere fancy of men 
of leisure. You had only to look at 
the places which the better class of work- 
men selected for their jaunts, in order 
to be satisfied that they were not insen- 
sible to the beauties of nature. Nor, 
again, did it require much foresight to 
perceive that, with the improvement of 
education, such tastes were likely to ex- 
tend among the working classes. Let it 
be remembered that the love for scenery 
was, even among the educated, of com- 
paratively recent growth. Passages cited 
by Lord Macaulay in the second volume 
of his History of England, showed that 
less than 200 years ago, the Highland 
hills and heaths of Scotland were subjects 
of horror rather than of admiration, and 
that even cultivated men preferred the 
flat and fertile pastures that surrounded 
Leyden. To encourage tastes, such as 
that for natural beauty, was, in his (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid’s) opinion, among the 
best means of promoting moral improve- 
ment, and checking drunkenness and 
other degrading habits. To such means 
he looked with much more hope than to 
the prohibitions and penalties which 
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were in favour with the hon. Member 
for Carlisle, or even to the no doubt 
useful Bill, about to be introduced by 
the Home Secretary, for subjecting to 
stricter ig, agp the sale of fermented 
liquors. en must have amusements. 
If you wish to get rid of the low and 
hurtful, then encourage the elevating 
and innocent. In comparing the im- 
portance of increasing the home-growth 
of food with that of preserving recrea- 
tion grounds, and walks and rides, we 
should remember the growing facility 
of importing provisions. Already we 
brought from the other side of the world 
a not inconsiderable proportion of our 
cereals, or—to use the American phrase— 
bread-stuffs. The same thing had been 
tried as to meat, and had, to a certain 
extent, succeeded. It might reasonably 
be hoped that this success would increase 
with improving means of transport, and 
with the advance of chemical science and 
mechanical ingenuity. But it was scarcely 
necessary to point out that no improve- 
ment in the facilities of conveyance, or 
in cooking, packing, or chemistry was 
at all likely to enable us to import foot- 
aths or rides. The considerations which 
e (Sir Francis Goldsmid) had men- 
tioned, led him to the general conclusion 
that, although the original purpose of 
Inclosure Bills—the bringing of more 


land into cultivation—had not lost its im-- 


portance, yet in the altered and altering 
circumstances of the country, that pur- 
pose ought only to be pursued so far as 
it was consistent with, and in subjection 
and subordination to, the more important 
object of securing for our increasing 
population amply sufficient spaces for 


recreation and exercise. Nor should it 
be forgotten that if we, in one year, 
went somewhat too slowly in passing In- 
closure Bills, we might, in a succeeding 
year, make up the deficiency. But if 
we went—as in some instances he be- 
lieved we had already gone —too far, 
we could not re-trace our steps. We 
could not do so wasteful a thing as to 
throw out of cultivation land in tilling 
which we had, by sanctioning its inclo- 
sure, encouraged the outlay of capital. 
The present Bill seemed to him to be, ina 
great measure, framed in accordance with 
the principles he had ventured to indi- 
cate; but two of its clauses required, 
he thought, important amendments—the 
8rd and 9th. The 3rd clause directed 
the appropriation, for the purpose of 
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recreation grounds or field-gardens, of 
one-tenth of the land to be inclosed, 
unless such tenth should exceed 50 acres, 
and in that case of 50 acres only. Now 
it appeared to him most unreasonable 
that although, if the land inclosed com- 
prised 500 acres, 50 would be appro- 
priated to the purposes mentioned, 50 
acres, and no more, should still be the 
quantity if the inclosure extended over 
1,000, 2,000, or 3,000 acres. It would, 
he suggested, be much more rational 
that the appropriation for recreation 
grounds or field-gardens should include 
one-tenth of the first "500 acres to be 
inclosed, one-twentieth of the second 
500, one-thirtieth of the third, and so 
on for any greater quantity. His ob- 
jection to the 9th clause—which related 
to the highly important subject of the 
setting-out of paths, rides, and drives— 
was, that it gave to the Inclosure Com- 
missioners a permission only instead of 
a direction. The existing enactments 
as to recreation grounds and field-gar- 
dens had been of comparatively little 
use, because they were merely permis- 
sive; and accordingly the framers of 
the present Bill proposed to substitute 
for these the compulsory provisions of 
the 3rd clause. A similar reason ex- 
isted for making the 9th clause also 
compulsory. There was one other point 
to which he wished to refer; and that 
was, that when land was extremely 
valuable there were continual instances 
of lords of manors doing illegal acts 
under pretence of legal rights, and 
the result was that many illegal in- 
closures has been made. It was a diffi- 
cult matter, of course, to frame a clause 
to check such proceedings; but the 
matter was one which, in his opinion, 
well deserved the consideration of the 
Government. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, that if 
the Bill had been founded on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee which sat 
on the subject two years ago, he should 
not dissent from its provisions. It, how- 
ever, went far beyond those recom- 
mendations, and incorporated the pro- 
posals entertained in the Bill of the right 
hon. Member for South Hampshire 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple) which ought, he 
thought, to be dealt with in a different 
manner. Under those circumstances, 
although he should not oppose the Mo- 
tion for the second reading, he hoped the 
Bill would be referred to a Select Com- 
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mittee not for the purpose of delaying, 
but rather of facilitating its progress. 
He thought it was desirable the Com- 
missioners should be allowed to judge of 
the requirements of a particular locality, 
for they were perfectly competent to de- 
cide what allotments should be given to 
labourers, and what land should be set 
aside for the purposes of recreation. 
How much better, too, he would ask, 
would it not be that where ground was 
of a swampy and bad nature it should be 
drained and properly cultivated than 
left as it was, paying nothing in allevi- 
ation of those local rates which pressed 
so heavily on particular districts? He 
was, of course, far from saying that 
allotments should not be given to the 
labouring poor, and as to the com- 
mons, of which the hon. Baronet who 
had just spoken seemed to think the 
great landowners and lords of the 
manors got the lion’s share, he might 
instance the case of one inclosure in 
his own immediate neighbourhood in 
which the lord of the manor got only a 
sixteenth part. Under all the circum- 
stances, the proper course, in his opinion, 
to pursue, was to send the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he 
hoped the House would not accede to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s pro- 
posal. He felt very grateful for the in- 
troduction of the Bill, because it recog- 
nized the principle that the people had 
a real interest in the public lands of this 
country. Before the year 1845 the rights 
of the poor in connection with waste 
lands were systematically and absolutely 
ignored. No less than 4,000 private 
Acts had up to that time been passed for 
making inclosures—2,000 in the last 
century, and 2,000 in the first half of the 
present century. The Bill of 1845 di- 
rected the Commissioners to authorize 
inclosures only when expedient, and con- 
tained provisions with respect to recrea- 
tion grounds and allotment gardens. 
Under it, about 500,000 acres had been 
inclosed, yet only an infinitesimal portion 
had been set aside for recreation grounds 
and allotments; nor did it appear that 
the Commissioners had ever stopped any 
inclosure on the ground of the interest 
of the public generally. The Act of 
1866 provided that, within a certain dis- 
tance of the metropolis, commons should 
not be inclosed under the Inclosure Acts 
at all, thus recognizing the interests of 
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the general public as against those of the 
lords and the commoners. The present 
measure extended this provision to all 
large towns. It also improved the earlier 
provisions as to allotments and recreation 
grounds. The Bill did not go quite 
far enough, however, for it only con- 
sidered the interests of the public in the 
particular locality in which the waste 
lands were situated. We were only 
beginning to open our eyes to the sani- 
tary conditions under which our immense 
population was living, and perhaps hon. 
Members were scarcely aware of the 
growing extent in which our increasing 
population was pent up in towns. Those 
growing masses of the people had an 
immense interest in the little that was 
left of the waste lands of the country; 
and the Legislature would be recklessly 
improvident if it did not consider the 
interests not only of the present popu- 
lation, but also of the very much larger 
population which would follow them. It 
was not enough to provide for the in- 
terests of the locality, around, for in- 
stance, the Malvern Hills, Helvellyn, 
or Snowdon; such places were fre- 
quented by the public from a far wider 
range, whose interests were entirely un- 
protected by the Bill. He did not think 
the interests of the landed proprietors 
of the country were more adverse to 
the public interest than were those of 
any other class; perhaps they were less 
so. But he asked them to recollect 
that their number in this country was 
constantly diminishing ; that estates were 
growing in size, and getting into fewer 
hands; that the occupation of land was 
also getting into fewer hands, and that 
as farms became consolidated and the use 
of machinery increased, fewer labourers 
would be employed on the land. He 
did not complain of this; but what would 
be the result if the number of persons 
brought into direct contact with the 
land as owners, occupiers, and cultivators 
diminished in number while the popula- 
tion increased? Those persons who fa- 
voured the present system should, there- 
fore, consider how it might be made 
most tolerable to such as had no land. If 
all land were inclosed, and the rights of 
property strictly exercised over it, the 
peone being kept to the public roads, 
iving in England would become intole- 
rable. At present, the liberal use of their 
pat and of private waste land allowed 
y certain landed proprietors was a miti- 
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gating circumstance. As a landless man 
and an habitual trespasser he gratefully 
acknowledged this. But the public had 
an interest in the use of the public waste 
lands of the country ; and if you allowed 
no vent to the indescribable longing 
for a country life among the town 
masses of the population, there would 
be a growing feeling of discontent which 
would operate much more seriously than 
the advocates of inclosure were aware 
of. One point he wished to bring under 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, who 
praised the liberal administration of the 
Crown lands. There was no private 
proprietor. who used the rights over 
waste lands in so grudging and so nig- 

ardly a manner as the Crown and 
the Duchy of Cornwall. The Orown 
lands were coined into the last farthing ; 
and what might give enjoyment to thou- 
sands would be sold for a halfpenny if 
no more could be got for it. He would, 
therefore, make these practical sugges- 
tions—First, the Crown and the Duchy of 
Cornwall should be expressly restricted 
from inclosure. Next, no inclosure 
should be allowed anywhere except 
under the Inclosure Acts, so that under 
no circumstances could the lord and the 
commoners, acting together, or the lord 
alone under the Statute of Merton, evade 
the intentions of the Legislature. Again, 
no inclosure ought to be made until the 
Secretary of State, or some other re- 
sponsible person, was satisfied that not 
only were local interests satisfied, but 
that the interests of the public at large 
were not injuriously affected. Parlia- 
ment was asked to legislate very much 
in the dark on this question. In 1844, 
Mr. Blamire’s estimate of the extent-of 
waste lands in England was 8,000,000 
acres. Another estimate was 6,000,000; 
but we now really had no accurate 
knowledge on this point, and the extent 
of land available for the public use was 
probably much smaller than was sup- 
posed. He suggested, then, that there 
should be a survey of the waste lands of 
the country, and under the direction of 
the Ordnance Department such a survey 
could be made with very little difficulty 
or expense. Until a survey had been 
made they ought to hold their hands, 
and he therefore trusted that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would con- 
sider favourably the Amendments which 
he should place upon the Paper for pro- 
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posal in Committee, with a view to pre- 
vent inclosures without the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, and to provide 
for the survey of the waste lands of the 
country. 

Mr, WALSH said, he had no great 
fault to find with the Bill. In the county 
which he represented (Radnorshire), 
where there were a great many waste 
lands, they were regarded as unmitigated 
nuisances. Not only did they give rise to 
a great deal of local crime, but they espe- 
cially afforded facilities for sheep steal- 
ing and harbouring of vagrants. They 
were also a fruitful cause of bad blood 
and feuds, in consequence of disputed 
rights of pasture. So much was this the 
case, that shepherds were frequently se- 
lected not because they were well skilled 
in the management of sheep, but because 
they were proficients in pugilism. It 
would, therefore, be a source of congra- 
tulation if those lands were inclosed on 
fair terms. Nearly every class in Wales 
was in favour of their inclosure ; but that 
the lord of the manor should not have 
the right of veto different to that enjoyed 
by the Commissioners. Although not en- 
tertaining that view, he considered it was 
one that might be advantageously sub- 
mitted to a Select Committee. He be- 
lieved, however, with the hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Winterbotham) that 
no lord of the manor was so hard a task- 
master as the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. Indeed, the encroachments 
made by the Commissioners were con- 
stantly increasing, and but little, if any, 
attention was ever paid to the rights of 
the commoners. He should not vote 
against the second reading, but he 
should support, at a later stage, the pro- 
posal of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Barttelot) to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. FAWCETT moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped that his hon. Friend would not 
press the Motion. Looking at the busi- 
ness before the House, he feared it 
would be many a long day before so 
good an opportunity could be found for 
the discussion of the question, and it was 
still early. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER supported the 
Amendment for the adjournment of the 
debate. The hon. and learned Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Winterbotham) had pro- 
pounded a most extraordinary doctrine 
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—namely, that the waste lands of the 
country were to be reserved for the en- 
joyment of tourists, or rather gentlemen 
excursionists, rather than for those who 
had a pecuniary interest in them. The 
whole matter might become a question 
of compensation, and if the Malvern 
Hills and similar lands were to be re- 
served for the public it might, perhaps, 
be worth consideration whether a de- 
mand in respect of them might not be 
made upon the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he thought these 
commons ought not to be treated as if 
the lords of the manor and the other 
persons possessing particular rights in 
them were the only interested parties, as 
it should be borne in mind that the pub- 
lic in general had a right to pass over 
them. He objected to the Bill being re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, thinking 
it would be better to consider its pro- 
visions in the ordinary way in Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would not resist 
the Motion for adjournment. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT (1869) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Joun Lussocx, Bill to 
amend the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Joun Lusnock, Lord 
Epmonp Firzmaurics, Mr. THomas Hueues, and 
Mr. Karnpone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


STEAM BOILERS INSPECTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. H. B. Suenrtay, Bill to 
rovide for the Periodical Inspection of Steam 
oilers not marine, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. H. B. Sueripan and Mr. Gour.ey. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICES. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the constitution of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services and their maintenance on the efficient 
footing required by the political and commercial 
interests of the country.”—(Mr. Bouverie.) 

And, on February 27, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Bouverre, Mr. Ryzanps, Viscount 
Enrieitp, Mr. Witit1am Henry Guapstons, Mr. 
Orway, Sir Henry Lyrron Buiwer, Sir Cartes 
Dirge, Mr. Kiynainp, Mr. Hotms, Mr. Winiiam 
Cartwricut, Mr. Artuur Russgtt, Mr. Wuit- 
wELL, Mr. Sciater-Bootu, Mr. Storrorp-Sack- 
vite, Mr. Eastwick, Mr. Bartne, Mr. Witi1am 
Lowrner, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Frepericx Sran- 
uey, Mr. Batture Cocurane, Viscount Barrine- 
ton, and Mr, Freperick Wa.ro.te :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Seven to 
be the quorum, 


House adjourned at half after 


Twelve o’clock. 
Mr, J. Lowther 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 24th February, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Sztecr Commirrzz—Office of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, appointed 
and nominated ; Private Bills, appointed and 
nominated. 

Pusiic Birts— Committee—Report—Provisional 
Order Bills (Committees) * (25). 

Third Reading—Princess Louise’s Annuity* (20); 
West African Settlements* (1); Juries Act 
(1870) Amendment * (21), and passed. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Select Committee on, appointed: The Lords 
following were named of the Committee : 

Ld, Chancellor E. Malmesbury 

Ld. President E. Granville 

Ld. Privy Seal Ld. Chamberlain 

D. Richmond V. Hawarden 

M. Lansdowne V. Eversley 

M. Salisbury Ld. Steward 

M., Bath L. Colville of Culross 

E. Devon L. Redesdale 

E. Tankerville L. Colchester 

E. Stanhope L. Skelmersdale 

E, Carnarvon L. Cairns 


PRIVATE BILLS, 


Standing Order Committee on, appointed : The 
Lords following, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, were named of the Committee : 

Ld. President V. Hawarden 

Ld. Privy Seal V. Eversley 

D. Somerset Ld. Steward 

M. Winchester L. Camoys 

M. Lansdowne L. Saye and Sele 

M. Bath L. Colville of Culross 

M. Ailesbury L. Sondes 

M. Normanby . Digby 

E. Devon . Sheffield 

E. Airlie L. Colchester 

E. Hardwicke L. Silchester 

E. Carnarvon L. De Tabley 

E. Romney L. Skelmersdale 

E, Chichester L. Portman 

E. Powis L. Belper 

KE. Verulam L. Ebury 

E. Morley L. Churston 

E. Stradbroke L. Egerton 

E. Amherst L. Hylton 

Ld. Chamberlain L, Penrhyn 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 24th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Nzw Writ Issvep—For Mon- 
mouth County, v. Colonel Poulett Somerset, 
C.B., Chiltern Hundreds. 

New Mzmper Sworn—Mitchell Henry, esquire, 
for Galway County. 

Suppty — considered tn Commitice — Committee 
R.P. 


METROPOLIS—ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount ROYSTON asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether it is 
his intention, this Session, to open the 
communication for the public between 
Marlborough House Gate and Storey’s 
Gate, Birdcage Walk, by the east end 
of St. James’s Park ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, when 
the question as to opening a communi- 
cation between Marlborough House and 
Storey’s Gate by the eastern side of St. 
James’s Park had last been put to him, 
he stated that no change would be made, 
unless it could be shown that the change 
was absolutely necessary to enable hon. 
Members to obtain access to the House. 
But, as he had heard no suggestion to 
that effect, no occasion had arisen for 
bringing the subject under the notice of 
the Government. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LOCKE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware of the fact that the 
measure of last Session increasing the 
maximum borrowing powers of the Me- 
tropolitan Board (under the Loans Act 
of 1869) was introduced into a Public 
Bill of the Government, and that the 
three Bills introduced this year for fur- 
ther extending such borrowing powers 
are Private Bills promoted by the said 
Board; and, whether the Government, 
having intimated their intention to in- 
troduce a Bill to amend the said Loans 
Act of 1869, purpose to allow the Pri- 
vate Bills to go to Committee before the 
introduction of the Public Bill, or defer 
the Private Bills until the House has 
the Public Measure before it? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
hon, Gentleman had misapprehended the 
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answer that he gavé him the other da: 
on that subject, He had not intima 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a Bill to amend the Loans Act, 
1869. What he had stated was that 
the Metropolitan Board had prepared a 
Bill, which they were about to submit 
to the Government; but that it had not 
yet been so submitted to the Govern- 
ment. The object of that Bill, as he 
understood, was to explain and amend 
the Act of 1869, and not in any way to 
extend their borrowing powers, or their 
powers of consolidation. As to the three 
Bills now before Parliament, to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred, it was not 
the intention of the Government to in- 
terfere with their progress; but he 
thought the Notice of Motion given that 
afternoon with regard to those Bills by 
the hon. Member for Chippenham (Mr. 
Goldney), was one well worthy of consi- 
deration. 


ARMY—PROMOTION OF COLONELS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HOARE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If it is 
intended after the abolition of Purchase, 
to continue to mulct each Colonel on his 
promotion to the rank of Major General 
in the regulation value of his commis- 
sion, which would be equivalent to sell- 
ing the rank of Major General at the 
price of £4,500 ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, by the exist- 
ing regulations, colonels succeeding to 
the rank of major general, cannot sell 
their regimental commissions. It is not 
intended to recognize any new claims 
to sell commissions, but simply to en- 
able those who, under existing regula- 
tions, have the right to sell out of the 
service, to realize the value of their 
commissions on their retirement from 
the Army. 


ARMY— WIDOWS OF OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMY.— QUESTION, 


Coronet OC. H. LINDSAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in the event of Purchase in the Army 
being abolished, the widow, children, or 
next of kin of an officer, who is either 
dangerously ill or who has died before 
he has been repaid the customary price 
of his commission, will receive the money 
from the State to which that officer would 
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have been entitled if he had lived; and, 
whether, in the case of an officer being 
killed in action or on duty, or dying of 
his wounds, before he has been repaid 
the customary price of his commission, 
his widow or children, or next of kin, 
as the case may be, will receive the money 
to which he would have been entitled 
had he lived ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the widow, 
children, or next of kin referred to in 
the first part of the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman do not receive 
the purchase money, according to the 
purchase system, and, therefore, will 
not be entitled to compensation on the 
abolition of the system. As regards 
officers killed in action, the rule expressed 
in the Warrant G 1,069 will be strictly 
followed. 


DANGEROUS MANUFACTURES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has issued or intends to 
issue any general instructions for the 
guidance of Justices in granting licences 
for places for the manufacture of articles 
of an explosive nature; and whether he 
has appointed or intends to appoint 
inspectors for such workshops or places ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had directed a very experienced officer 
some time ago to inquire into the prac- 
tices of manufactories of explosive ma- 
terials, and had obtained from him a 
very valuable Report; but, before any 
legislative action on the subject was 
taken, it was desirable that those in- 
quiries should be pursued further. He 
had directed an analysis of the present 
Acts, and certain regulations now adopted 
at the Government factories to prevent 
danger, to be prepared and forwarded 
to the local authorities wherever those 
manufactories were known to exist, with 
a request that they should be issued to 
their managers. He had no power at 
present to appoint special Inspectors for 
those works ; but he would require the 
Factory Inspectors to see that the provi- 
sions of the Act now in force were car- 
ried out, and also to suggest such addi- 
tional precautions as, although not pro- 
vided by the Act, were really desirable 
for the security of persons engaged in 
those establishments. 


Colonel C. H. Lindsay 


{COMMONS} 
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Regulation Bill. 


METROPOLIS—NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
approved any design for the exterior 
architectural elevation of the proposed 
Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington ; whether the approved design is 
a modification of that by the late Captain 
Fowke which was selected after the com- 
petition instituted by the Right honour- 
able Member for South Hants when 
First Commissioner of Works, and which 
Mr. Waterhouse was appointed to exe- 
cute ; whether the approved design is in 
architectural harmony with the adjacent 
new buildings of the South Kensington 
Museum ; and, whether he will, as early 
as possible, exhibit drawings and a model 
of the approved design within the pre- 
cincts of this House, for the inspection 
of Members ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, con- 
siderable progress had been made in the 
preparation of the plans and designs for 
the New Museum of Natural History 
proposed to be erected at South Ken- 
sington ; but it would be some time be- 
fore they were perfected. Until that was 
done it would, of course, be impossible 
to exhibit them, nor had they at present 
received the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he intends, be- 
fore proceeding with the Second Read- 
ing of the Army Regulation Bill, to lay 
upon the Table of the House the new 
Regulations regarding promotion and 
retirement which are to take effect after 
the abolition of purchase ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I am not yet 
in a position to promise how soon I can 
lay any such Paper on the Table, but I 
will do so as soon as I am able. 

Coronet ANSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it would be 
possible to divide the Army Regulation 
Bill into two separate Bills, one dealing 
with purchase and the mode of its abo- 
lition, the other with the remaining ob- 
jects of the Bill; and, whether there is 
any objection to Officers of the Army 
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communicating with Members of Parlia- 
ment and criticizing the Bill on points 
affecting their pecuniary interests and 
future prospects in their profession ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I think, Sir, the 
Bill can be much more conveniently con- 
sidered as awhole. My hon. and gallant 
Friend is himself a distinguished officer, 
and I trust he will give no countenance to 
anything which would prejudice the good 
order and military discipline of the ser- 
vice. It is quite possible for any officer 
to communicate with a Member of this 
House on the subject of the Bill without 
incurring the reproach of being party to 
such a breach of discipline. 

Masor DICKSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he has prohibited 
the promotion by sale in succession in re- 
giments where there are supernumerary 
Officers, and whether such regulation is 
not contrary to all precedent and ob- 
structive to promotion in those regi- 
ments ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have not 
prohibited the sales in question, and 
everything which has been done has 
been in strict accordance with the prac- 
tice pursued when the former reductions 
were made in 1866. The absorption 
has always been in the junior rank, in 
which there was a supernumerary. 


ALLEGED CONGRATULATORY MES- 
SAGES TO THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY.—QUESTION, 


Sr HENRY HOARE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the statement in the 
Daily Telegraph is correct—viz., That 
Captain Hozier has been charged with 
messages of congratulation from Her 
Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Duke of Cambridge to the Crown 
Prince of Germany upon the successes 
won by his Army ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : In the tempo- 
rary and unavoidable absence of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, I must ask 
the hon. Baronet to defer his Question 
for a short time. 

Sir HENRY HOARE: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall repeat my Question 
when the right hon. Gentleman appears 
in his place. 


VOL. COIY. [rurp sertzs.] 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CEYLON—ADAM’S BRIDGE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
necessity of cutting through Adam’s 
Bridge, and thereby obviating the ne- 
cessity of circumnavigating the island 
of Ceylon. The subject was one of the 
greatest commercial importance, and it 
had been brought several times under 
the notice of the Indian Government, 
and in 1862 a Committee, over which he 
had the honour to preside, was appointed 
by the House, which recommended that 
the Indian Government should cut a pas- 
sage between the island of Ramisseram 
and Point Tonitory, at the western end of 
Adam’s Bridge, with the view of shorten- 
ing the present route to and from the Bay 
of Bengal by 360 miles; but, notwith- 
standing that recommendation, from that 
time to the present, no steps had been 
taken in the matter. That the trade 
which would be benefited by the execu- 
tion of the proposed works was not an 
unimportant one, was shown from the 
fact that, imperfect as the existing 
channel was, it had increased from 
7,000 tons in 1829 to 200,000 in last 
year. Having twice visited the lo- 
cality he was in a position to say that 
no difficulty whatever would have to 
be encountered in executing the pro- 
posed works. The opening of the Suez 
Canal had occasioned the Indian trade 
to be carried on almost entirely by 
steam vessels, and he believed that, 
in the course of two or three years, 
sailing vessels would be engaged in the 
traffic. This would, of course, greatly 
augment the utility of the proposed 
works. The Colonial Government at 
Ceylon had determined to make a large 
and deep-water harbour at Colombo, 
and if the proposed canal were cut there 
would be a saving of 250 miles be- 
tween that port and Madras. The navi- 
gation of the Gulf of Manaar was the 
safest in the world, and it appeared 
from the annual Reports of the Indian 
Presidencies—which, from the clear and 
ample manner in which they treated all 
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Indian questions, he should be glad to 
see in the Library of that House—that 
in the course of last year 2,222 vessels 
passed through the existing channel 
through Adam’s Bridge, of which, al- 
though they were navigated by natives, 
only two were lost. What he now pro- 
posed was that the Indian Government 
should cut a canal through a promontory 
in the Madras Presidency, for a distance 
of two miles and a half, the height of the 
land being 12 feet, at an estimated ex- 
pense of £91,000, whereby a magnificent 
harbour, containing 16 miles of smooth 
and deep water would be obtained. 
Last year 117,000 bales of cotton were 
shipped at very great risk and ex- 
pense at Tutacorin; whereas if the 
harbour to which he was referring was 
constructed ships could load at jetties 
along the shore, to which the cotton 
could be conveyed by means of a short 
branch line of railway. The Province of 
Madura, in the Madras Presidency, was 
extremely rich in cattle, sheep, and 
other produce; but the harbour at 
Point de Galle was one of the most in- 
commodious that could be found on any 
coast. Oanals were no new things in 
those parts. The Madras Presidency 
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had already 89 miles of canals, one of 


nine miles in length having been re- 
cently constructed for the purpose of 
connecting Madras with the great rice- 
producing district of Pennaar; but the 
Indian Government would not incur the 
expense of making the two and a half 
miles of which he was speaking, because 
the opening of such a canal would be an 
Imperial question, and ought, in their 
opinion, to be defrayed out of the Im- 
perial funds. As the making of the canal 
would save vessels making the voyage to 
Calcutta—720 miles of sailing—ship- 
owners would be willing to pay a re- 
munerative toll for the privilege of pass- 
ing through the canal, and so the work 
would be self-supporting. His belief, 
indeed, was that it would pay the Indian 
Government most handsomely for the 
outlay. He desired further to say 
a few words in regard to another ques- 
tion connected with maritime matters 
on the coast of India. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for India 
in addressing his constituents two or 
three years ago, took credit for having 
40 lighthouses on the coast of India. 
But the coasts of India extended from 
the Persian boundary at Beloochistan 
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to the limits of the kingdom of Siam at 
Tenasserim, a distance of 4,000 miles, 
making about one lighthouse to every 
100 miles of coast; but, to his own 
knowledge, there were 14 points between 
Bombay and Cape Comorin where light- 
houses were so much wanted that ships 
had to make much longer passages, and 
to run far greater risks, than would be 
the case if the shore was properly 
lighted. Having sailed along 1,200 miles 
of the coast of India in the course of last 
year, he could say that there was no 
civilized country in the world worse off 
for necessary coast light and harbour 
accommodation. If the channel he 
had alluded to had been in the hands 
of M. de Lesseps, he would have done 
in nine months what the Government 
of India had taken as many years to 
accomplish. By means of the dredges 
used by M. de Lesseps on the Suez 
Canal, the great rivers of India might 
be rendered navigable and useful for 
the purpose of carrying the inland pro- 
duce to the coast for shipment during 
the whole year, instead of during a part 
of it only, as was the case at present; 
while the mouths of many of them might 
easily be converted into good harbours 
by the appliance of those scientific means 
which were so well understood in this 
country. But the science of construct- 
ing harbours was so little understood in 
India that there were not to be found 
on the whole continent harbour works 
of equal magnitude with those which 
had been constructed by private enter- 
prize at Grimsby and many other places 
on our coast. To sum up his object in 
bringing this question forward, it was 
to save the mercantile marine of Great 
Britain from the expense of 720 miles 
more of sailing than was necessary in 
making the voyage to Calcutta, and from 
the risk of sailing round one of the most 
stormy and disagreeable promontories 
in the world. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, no one could 
doubt the importance of the opening of 
Adam’s Bridge advocated by the hon. 
and gallant Member. The object of 
saving a dangerous voyage of 700 miles 
in going to or from Calcutta was so great 
that the Indian Government could not, 
now that the Suez Canal was opened, 
longer avoid the necessity of looking into 
it. A proper survey and estimate should 
be at once obtained, and whether made 
by the Indian or by the English Govern- 
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ment, such tolls anight be levied on ships 
passing throu h the canal as in a few 

ears would be sufficient to pay the 
cost, after which a very small toll would 
be all that would be required to keep it 
in repair. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he was sur- 
prised that so little had been done by 
the Government to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of 1862 in 
reference to this among other Indian 
questions. He could not explain to him- 
self why it was that the Government had 
failed to undertake a work, the expense 
of which was so small, and the advantages 
so great and certain. One of the great 
advantages of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the hon. Baronet was that 
it would encourage the coasting trade ; 
it would also enable the mariner to avoid 
a circuitous route, and a most dangerous 
place to touch at, Point de Galle, often 
attended with loss of life. But the 
chief advantage of all was the securing 
a good harbour. Indeed, having been 
himself nearly lost in the passage going 
from Calcutta to Madras, he could fully 
appreciate the advantage of a good har- 
bour on that coast. There was this fur- 
ther Imperial advantage—that the con- 
struction of the new harbour would be 
found of almost incalculable advantage 
in case of war breaking out in that part 
of the Queen’s dominions. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he had no 
doubt of the advantages of the proposed 
work. It could be made, and it would 
save the dangers and loss of money 
and time in making the voyage round 
the island of Ceylon. The East India 
Company had annually, for many years, 
devoted a sum of money to deepening 
the channel; but owing to the difficulty 
of excavating the rock under water, the 
progress had been comparatively slow 
and ineffective ; the rocky barrier, how- 
ever, could be removed by the employ- 
ment of diving bells and competent 
excavators. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he did 
not doubt the advantage of having a 
deep-water channel all through the strait 
between Ceylon and the coast of India. 
Such a channel would add considerably 
to the commercial facilities of the world. 
But admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that such a channel could be made, 
who was to make it? The Government 
of Ceylon had not hitherto considered 
that its subjects were sufficiently inte- 
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rested in the matter to expend any very 
considerable sum of money in carrying 
into effect any such proposal as that 
which had been advanced by the hon. 
Baronet. Was it, then, to be the Impe- 
rial Government? The Imperial Go- 
vernment refused to do anything of the 
kind. The Admiralty said that ships 
coming from the Red Sea would, no 
doubt, be very glad to save some hun- 
dred miles by using a deep-water channel 
through Palk Straits, if one could be 
made; but they would think twice be- 
fore paying the toll which it would be 
necessary to exact. As for ships of war, 
they would continue to go round the 
outside of Ceylon, and touch, as they 
have been long accustomed to do, at 
Trincomalee. Was it, then, India that 
must make the channel? Well, but 
India was making it to the best of her 
ability. For 42 years the Indian autho- 
rities had been paying considerable sums 
for improving the water way, and a 
large amount of Indian shipping now 
went through what was known as the 
Paumben Channel. If Government were 
now to alter its plans and adopt the new 
channel proposed by the hon. Baronet, 
the whole of the money that had been 
spent in improving the Paumben Chan- 
nel would be thrown away. He (Mr. 
Grant Duff) had been arguing on the 
assumption that what the hon. Baronet 
proposed was not impossible; but the 
information laid before him by persons 
acquainted with those seas, and familiar 
with the soundings, amounted to this— 
that the Paumben Channel had been 
greatly improved, and would be still 
further improved; but that, when all 
had been done that could be done, 
neither it nor any of the other channels 
which had been proposed could be made 
available for large ships, the water being 
very shallow for a long way, both in 
the Gulf of Manaar and on the other 
side of Adam’s Bridge, so that both the 
north and south entrances of the pro- 

sed channels would be unapproachable 
5 large vessels, unless an expenditureal- 
together disproportionate to the object to 
be attained was incurred. Passing from 
that subject to the much larger question 
to which the hon. Baronet had referred— 
the question of lighthouses and other ma- 
ritime improvements on the Indian coast 
—he (Mr. Grant Duff) was very far from 
denying that there was an immense deal 
to do on the Indian coast; but when 
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the hon. Baronet compared the harbour 
works of India with the harbour works 
of this country, he should remember the 
very different amount of capital that 
was available for such purposes in Eng- 
land and in India. He could not give 
the hon. Baronet much hope of any- 
thing being done for the particular pro- 
ject which he had recommended for im- 
proving the water way between Ceylon 
and the mainland; but he could assure 
him that the Indian Government was 
quite alive to the importance of improv- 
ing harbours and creating more light- 
houses around the shores of India. 


TREATY OF PARIS (1856)—DECLARATION 
OF MR. ODO RUSSELL.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELL, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris (1856) as to the Black Sea, with 
reference to the statement on that sub- 
ject lately made by the Prime Minister, 
said: Sir, in the remarks—the few re- 
marks, and the fewer inquiries—I am 
about to make respecting the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856, it is not my intention, or 
my wish, to enter into any discussion as 
to the great principles of policy involved 
in that subject. A more important theme 
could not engage, in my opinion, the 
attention of Parliament; and on a right 
appreciation of all the circumstances con- 
nected with it I would venture to say 
that the future power of this country 
greatly depends—and, more than that, 
the fortunes of no inconsiderable part of 
the globe. But a subject of that kind is 
not to be treated in a casual and desul- 
tory manner. An hon. Member has al- 
ready given Notice of his intention to 
bring the whole question before the 
House, and I have no doubt that the 
House will then enter into the discussion 
with that interest and attention which 
the gravity of the question requires. The 
remarks that I am about to make are 
rather preparatory to a discussion of the 
matter. They will divest the theme of 
some controversial details, which, if not 
now treated, would only er-barrass that 
greater discussion of policy which is in- 
volved in the Notice that has been given. 
Among other points which I should like 
to decide to-night would be to ascertain, 
for example, the avowed object of the 
Conference that is now sitting in Lon- 
don. That subject seems involved in an 
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atmosphere of ambiguity. The reasons 
which have been given by persons in 
authority ‘for that Conference appear to 
be perplexed and, in a certain degree, 
contradictory. The whole matter seems 
to be mixed up with so much mysterious 
inconsistency, that I thought no time 
should be lost in order that the House 
of Commons should more precisely and 
accurately ascertain the state of affairs 
with respect to it. I therefore took the 
earliest opportunity I could of giving 
Notice on that subject last Friday; but 
I was not so fortunate as to be able to 
bring the matter before the considera- 
tion of the House. 

I had occasion to advert to the sub- 
ject of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 in 
some remarks I made on the first night 
of this Session, on the meeting of the 
House. They were necessarily of an 
imperfect character, and the view from 
which I then took, it was not possible 
for me to enter into any detail with re- 
spect to that particular Treaty. I had 
one object, and only one object, in mak- 
ing those remarks on the first night of 
our meeting. I thought that, considering 
the great events—almost unprecedented 
in importance—which had occurred inthe 
interval since the Prorogation, it was not 
inexpedient to draw the attention of the 
House to their great consequences. I 
wanted to impress upon the House that 
in the interval, in consequence of those 
events, there had been a great revolution 
in all our diplomatic relations—that all 
the principles and traditions with re- 
spect to external affairs had become 
obsolete—that the balance of power in 
Europe was destroyed—that in conse- 
quence of that balance of power being de- 
stroyed there had been a repudiation of 
treaties by several States, and that of all 
existing countries the one which would 
most suffer by any diminution of diplo- 
matic morality and any violation of pub- 
lic law would be ourown. That was the 
object I had in making those remarks, 
and as they necessarily extended over a 
variety of instances, it was not possible for 
me to dwell in any minute detail upon 
any particulartreaty. Nevertheless, with 
regard to the Treaty of 1856, I did ven- 
ture to make more than one observation 
as to its character. I said distinctly, 
with regard to that Treaty, that Russia, 
in repudiating the conditionsof the Treaty 
which referred to the neutral character 
of the Black Sea, had, in fact, repudiated 
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the very gist of the whole subject—the 
essence of the Treaty; and that, in fact, 
that was the question for which we had 
struggled and made great sacrifices, and 
endured those sufferings which never 
can be forgotten. Sir, I did not think 
it necessary to enter into any demon- 
stration of such a position, even if I had 
the opportunity. I knew well that I 
was speaking to a House of Commons, 
of which even now a majority of the 
Members were Members of Parliament 
during the Crimean War, and were 
perfectly acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances which preceded, accompa- 
nied, and terminated that great struggle. 
The House, therefore, I assumed, was 
perfectly aware that after that war had 
been waged one whole year, Russia 
intimated her desire to come to some 
understanding with her opponents. The 
Government of Austria in 1855 —the 
Government which, when I described 
as neutral, the right hon. Gentleman 
disputed the accuracy of that defini- 
tion, but which I find mentioned in offi- 
cial documents of 1855 as a Govern- 
ment friendly to both parties, to the 
Allies and to Russia—the Government 
of Austria interfered with a view to 
I will treat 


bring about a pacification. 
the circumstances with extreme brevity ; 
but it is necessary that I should place 


them clearly before the House. After 
some communications it was ascertained 
that peace might probably be success- 
fully negotiated on four points—those 
celebrated Four Points which hon. Gen- 
tlemen may still recollect. The first 
point referred to the government of the 
Principalities. The second to the free 
navigation of the Danube. The third 
point was that some means were to be 
invented for terminating the naval su- 
premacy of Russia in the Black Sea. 
The fourth point referred to the future 
protection of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. A Conference was held 
at Vienna — Russia having intimated 
that she was prepared to negotiate on 
these four points—that is to say, hav- 
ing admitted the principle which these 
four points embodied. The result of 
the negotiations was shortly this—The 
first two points, as framed by the Allies, 
were, after discussion, admitted by Rus- 
sia. The fourth point, which referred 
to the protection of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte, was never brought 
under formal discussion at the Confer- 
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ence; but Russia privately intimated 
that she would accede to that fourth 
proposition, and so no difficulty arose in 
that case. But with regard to the third 
point, when the Conference had to de- 
cide upon the means by which the naval 
supremacy of Russia was to be termi- 
nated in the Black Sea, great difficulties 
arose. It appears that Russia having 
admitted the principle of the third point, 
the Allies, with great courtesy, and I 
think wisdom, suggested that Russia 
should herself propose the means by 
which that result should be attained. 
But, after waiting for instructions from 
St. Petersburg, the Russian negotiators 
declined to do that; and, therefore, the 
proposition of the Allies for establishing 
the neutral character of the Black Sea 
was brought forward, and that proposi- 
tion, after considerable delay, and after 
waiting again for instructions from St. 
Petersburg, was utterly rejected by 
Russia. The state of affairs, then, was 
this—Russia had consented formally to 
the two first propositions, and privately 
to the fourth. The government of the 
Principalities, the free navigation of the 
Danube, the due protection of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte not by one 
Power, but by all the Powers—these 
points were all conceded; and the point 
upon which the negotiations for peace 
were broken was the neutral character 
of the Black Sea. A great responsibility, 
therefore, rested upon the negotiators of 
the Allies, and especially upon the Eng- 
lish Government, which took so eminent 
a lead in these negotiations. Was the 
war to be continued? Was immense 
treasure to be further expended, and 
great sacrifices of human life to be in- 
curred for this unsettled point—the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea? It was an 
awful responsibility, no doubt, to decide 
on this point ; but responsibility in a free 
State is not, or should not be, a source 
of annoyance to individuals, but rather 
of honourable pride; and it would be well 
for the House to remember, so far as this 
country is concerned, who were the states- 
men upon whom this great responsibility 
peculiarly devolved. The Prime Minis- 
ter of this country then was Lord 
Palmerston; who, however some of his 
last feats of foreign policy may be ques- 
tioned, must be admitted by all to be 
a man who had a most vigorous percep- 
tion of what were the interests and 
duties of this country, and who at that 
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time was unquestionably in the full ex- 
ercise of his powers, and with no ap- 
parent diminution of that decision and 
that spirit with which he had always 
conducted our foreign affairs. The Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs was 
that distinguished nobleman whom the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
invited more than two years ago to as- 
sist him by his experience—Lord Claren- 
don. The negotiator who represented 
this country at Vienna was a nobleman 
who was a Member of this House for 
nearly half a century—who has the 
largest experience of public affairs of 
any individual of our time, who has oc- 
cupied every office, from Paymaster of 
the Forces to President of the Council, 
and who had been for seven years Prime 
Minister of England— Earl Russell. 
These were the men upon whom, so far 
as this country was concerned, peculiarly 
devolved the responsibility of deciding 
whether, under the circumstances, the 
war should be pursued. They did not 
hesitate, in order to obtain the neutrality 
of the Black Sea, as it is expressed in 
the Treaty of Paris negotiated the fol- 
lowing year, to recommend their Sove- 
reign to prosecute the war, and not to 
cease until the Allies had effected a set- 
tlement similar to that which Russia 
had rejected. Well, the war continued 
another year :—and the House and the 
country have never forgotten the circum- 
stances—great glory and honour to the 
Allies and to Russia also, much exhibi- 
tion of heroic conduct on both sides, and 
on both sides, no doubt, unprecedented 
suffering. In the course of another year 
Russia was exhausted, and the Treaty 
of Paris was negotiated. And what was 
that Treaty? Russia was exhausted ; 
but the Allies, victorious and triumph- 
ant, though they had incurred im- 
mensely increased expenditure, and en- 
dured aggravated sacrifices of life, did 
not demand from Russia the Crimea, 
which they might have restored to 
Turkey. They did not demand any in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war. 
All the points in that Treaty, except the 
neutrality of the Black Sea, had been 
offered by Russia at Vienna in the pre- 
ceding year, and therefore had been 
obtained by our negotiators in the first 
instance ; but as a full satisfaction, as a 
settlement that completely justified the 
great exertions and sacrifices that had 
been incurred, as a settlement which 
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they believed would secure the peace of 
the world so far as that portion of it 
was concerned, they insisted that the 
neutrality of the Black Sea should be 
accomplished. 

Now, Sir, having touched—TI hope ac- 
curately—upon these important facts, and 
recalled them I trust not without con- 
venience as regards future discussion, I 
would venture to ask was I not justified 
in my statement the first night of the 
Session that the neutrality of the Black 
Sea was the very basis and gist of the 
Peace of Paris of 1856—that it was the 
main object of the war, the great result 
for the accomplishment of which this 
country and France and their Allies 
made the vast sacrifices of life and 
treasure now so freely acknowledged ? 
That being the case, I asked myself, 
had we any reason to believe that the 
policy of England had ever changed? 
I believed myself it had not changed— 
I believe that it cannot change. But 
when I spoke the first night of the 
Session we were not in possession of 
Papers which have since been placed 
on the Table. Now, what do these 
Papers show with reference to this po- 
licy? We find in those Papers a de- 
spatch from the Queen’s Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg; and what does he 
say? Sir Andrew Buchanan writes to 
the Secretary of State, Lord Granville, 
and mentions that he had long foreseen 
that Russia would attempt a revision of 
the Treaty of 1856, and that he had fre- 
quently expressed that opinion to his 
Lordship and to the late Karl of Claren- 
don. From these Papers it appears that 
what Sir Andrew Buchanan had long 
foreseon did at last occur, and though 
he had for some time avoided touching 
on the subject with the Russian Mi- 
nister, he is at last obliged to encounter 
the disclosure which he had so long 
dreaded. And what were the expres- 
sions which were used on that occasion 
by Sir Andrew Buchanan to Prince 
Gortchakoff? He stated to the Rus- 
sian Minister that he had the most 
serious apprehensions as to the light in 
which the report would be viewed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that he 
should expect to receive orders immedi- 
ately to ask for his passports and to 
quit St. Petersburg. Now, I ask the 
House to bear in mind that Sir Andrew 
Buchanan is one of the most experienced 


members of the diplomatic service. He 
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has been engaged to my knowledge for 
40 years in posts of important trust; 
for I recollect that when I was in Oon- 
stantinople in 1830 he was, if I mis- 
take not, Secretary to the Embassy ; and 
he is a man of ability and sagacity, 
as well as of discretion. Can it be 
doubted, then, that, having frequently 
expressed to Lord Granville and Lord 
Clarendon his apprehension of the danger 
which he foresaw, those distinguished 
statesmen had furnished him with in- 
structions as to the tone he should adopt 
when the disclosure was made, and the 
language which he should use? And that 
the language used by Sir Andrew Bucha- 
nan was language strictly in accordance 
with the instructions which he received, 
no one who knows him can for a moment 
doubt. That is a proof, therefore, in 
these Papers, that the policy of Eng- 
land, with reference to this question, 
had not undergone a change. But they 


furnish us, on that head, with another 
proof. Her Majesty’s Ministers, in the 
dificult position in which they were 
placed through the repudiation by Russia 
of the condition of the Treaty of Paris 
which refers to the Black Sea, took a 
step which, on this occasion, I will not 


criticize —I reserve any such criticism 
for that larger debate which is impend- 
ing—but I may now at least observe 
that it seems to me to be one of the 
most remarkable steps ever taken by a 
Government. They resolved on sending 
a special envoy to Count Bismarck. 
Now, I am not quarrelling with the Go- 
vernment, because, in a position of 
great difficulty, they decided on send- 
ing a special envoy to what may be 
called the Prussian Court. I can easily 
conceive adequate reasons why Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Berlin should not 
leave the seat of his labours. Nor am I 
here to quarrel with the selection made 
by the Government for the post. It is 
said that one of the tests of competency 
to fill the office of Prime Minister is the 
capacity for fixing on the right man for 
any public appointment, and I do not 
challenge for a moment the propriety 
of selecting Mr. Odo Russell in this 
particular instance. He may not have 
the experience of Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
and for a reason with which:I am sure 
he will find no fault — because he is a 
younger man. But Mr. Odo Russell 
has, nevertheless, had great experience 
in diplomacy. He has had questions 
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entrusted to him at a post where they 
were both critical and delicate; and, 
so far as I am acquainted with his 
conduct, has, upon all occasions, proved 
himself to be a man to whose judg- 
ment and knowledge might be safely 
committed the interests of his country. 
Mr. Odo Russell, moreover, was not 
abroad — and that was an additional 
reason why he should be selected as a 
special envoy to Versailles. He had been 
re-called from his diplomatic appoint- 
ment, and promoted to a post in the Fo- 
reign Office of the highest trust and im- 
portance. He was the right-hand man 
of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and was in daily communication with his 
chief. Now, hon. Gentlemen must see 
at once of how much consequence it is, 
when you have a special envoy who is 
to execute, under extraordinay circum- 
stances, business of the most difficult 
and delicate kind, he should be a man 
with whom the Minister is in personal 
connection, so that he should not have 
to depend merely on written instructions 
prepared for the special occasion; but 
an envoy who—fresh from frequent in- 
tercourse with the Secretary of State 
and the head of the Government—should 
set out upon his mission thoroughly 
impressed and impregnated with their 
policy and their views, and thoroughly 
acquainted with their resources to meet 
all contingencies. Under such circum- 
stances, we could hope and expect that 
its interests would be faithfully repre- 
sented and attended to. Now, what 
happened in the case of Mr. Odo Russell, 
our special envoy under such favourable 
circumstances, and personally so well 
qualified as he was for the post? He 
left England late in November, and it 
was some time before he succeeded in 
arriving at Versailles, owing to the 
difficulties of travelling through the 
seat of war. He, however, arrived at 
Versailles at last, and lost no time in 
placing himself in communication with 
Count Bismarck. There is, in these 
Papers, an interesting narrative of what 
occurred on that memorable occasion. 
Mr. Odo Russell was twice closeted with 
Count Bismarck in the course of the day. 
He saw him in the morning, and in con- 
sequence of what then passed Count 
Bismarck communicated with St. Peters- 
burg. He saw him again at 10 o’clock 
in the evening, and was closeted with 
him until midnight. Now, Mr. Odo 
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Russell having, after much trouble and | be necessary to vindicate his character, 
pains, obtained the interview which he | but to be of the greatest interest to the 
sought for, did, I have no doubt, full} country, received permission to do s0, 
justice to his mission, and spoke with , provided he altered the dates. [Mr, 
that adroitness and judgment which be- | Guapstone: Hear, hear! ] Yes; that 
came the representative of the interests was a thing that certainly surprised me, 
of this country, instructed by the highest and I am glad to see that the right hon, 
authorities of the State. Well, what did Gentleman agrees with me at least on 
Mr. Odo Russell say to Count Bismarck? | that point. Secret Committees and such 
He pressed for a settlement of a question | frank permissions are certainly surprising 
which, as he informs us, he had frankly | things; but I cannot help regarding it as 
proved toCount Bismarck was of a nature, | more surprising still that a special envoy 
in its present state, to compel us, with | should be selected at such a critical 
or without allies, to go to war with Rus- | moment — himself admirably adapted, 
sia. I ask the House again, was I not|as nobody will deny, for the post, and 
justified in the statement which I made | with the immense advantage of being 
on the first night of the Session, that the | fresh from interviews with Ministers of 
question of the Black Sea was the real | State and of receiving in person instruc- 
question which was involved in the | tions from his chief—and that he should 
Treaty of Paris? Have I not proved to | be sent on one of the most trying occa- 
the House that this was the view of! sions not only in the history of his own 
eminent statesmen like Lord Palmerston, | country, but of Europe, not further than 
Lord Clarendon, and Lord Russell, who | Versailles, and should, the very first mo- 
were engaged in the negotiations at|ment he encounters the great opponent 
Paris and Vienna? And have we not| with whom he had to deal, immediately 
prima facie evidence that on the 22nd of | take a course which his instructions did 
November last this was the confirmed | not justify. {Mr. Guapsrone: I never 
policy of the English Cabinet—the policy | said that.] The right hon. Gentleman 
of such men as Lord Clarendon and_| will, perhaps, by-and-by notice the ob- 
Lord Granville? I was, I must confess, | servations which I am making. I heard 
astonished to learn, having these Papers | what fell from him on a former night, 
before us, from the highest authority, | and I was certainly under the impres- 
that Mr. Odo Russell made the represen- | sion that—to use a phrase which, though 
tation to which I have just referred to} vernacular, is perhaps scarcely fit to be 
Count Bismarck without the sanction of | employed within these walls—Mr. Odo 
the Government. I have heard many re- | Russell was ‘‘ thrown over” by the right 
markable things this Session, which, | hon. Gentleman. If it be a mistake, I 
although it has but just commenced, | believe it is a mistake which was 
promises to be rife with interest. We]|shared by both sides of the House. I 
heard last night, for example, that on| understood the right hon. Gentleman 
Monday next a Secret Committee is to | distinctly to say, in answer to a distinct 
be moved for, in order to discover for|inquiry, that Mr. Odo Russell had no 
the Government how to govern regene-| authority to make that representation. 
rated Ireland. How to govern regene-| There is one observation I wish to make 
rated Ireland! when we thought that| with regard to Mr. Odo Russell. For 
we had employed the last two Sessions] a special envoy to declare to a foreign 
in perfecting that exalted and sublime | Minister that, with or without allies, we 
legislation which was not only to cure| were prepared to go to war for a parti- 
the evils of the past, but which even | cular object, is one of the most decided 
anticipated the remedies for the future ! | announcements ever made upon political 
It seems to me, I must confess, that our | affairs. Admit that he had no authority 
Irish legislation is somewhat like our|to make the declaration—an admission 
Crimean Treaties, which assume a dif-| which is overwhelming in its incredi- 
ferent character to that contemplated | bility—why was no despatch written by 
when they were originated. I heard | the Secretary of State to contradict the 
also this Session—and I look upon it as| declaration? Why was no printed re- 
one of the most remarkable things of | cord made with the frankness becoming 
which I have any recollection—that a|an English Government, so that the in- 
functionary who sought to publish a| discretion of the special agent should 
correspondence connected with his De-| not be concealed from us? Why do we 
partment, which he not only believed to | not learn that, at the moment when Her 
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Majesty’s Government heard of such an 
announcement, the special envoy was 
told by a flash of lightning that he had 
exceeded his authority? Sir, there is 
not a line—not a scrap—not a jot to this 
effect; and until the inquiry was made, 
and the answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, no one doubted for a moment, 
looking to the character of the official 
Papers, that the declaration was made by 
authority, and that Mr. Odo Russell was 
sent to Count Bismarck to make it. 

I have now, Sir, placed before the 
House these remarks, the object of 
which is to show, first, that I was en- 
tirely justified in the description 1 gave 
of the condition relating to the neutrality 
of the Black Sea in the Treaty of Paris 
on the first night of the Session—that it 
was the cardinal point of British policy ; 
that it was always so considered ; that for 
it, and for it alone, the war was con- 
tinued and the greatest sacrifices made. 
I think I have also shown, from the 
Papers furnished us by the Government, 
that until within a brief space—which 
we shall probably hear more about on 
another occasion—the Cabinet was faith- 
ful and firm to this policy, and that men 
of the vast experience of our Ambassador 
at the Court of St. Petersburg and the 
great ability of our special envoy at the 
Court of Versailles were instructed—and, 
I think, admirably instructed—how to 
treat such a violation of the Law of Na- 
tions and of public morality. And now, 
Sir, having, I hope, placed this matter 
fairly before the House, let me advert to 
the remarkable manner in which my 
observations upon that head were met 
by the right hon. Gentleman on the first 
night of the Session. I had endeavoured 
to recall to the recollection of the House 
the vital importance of the neutralization 
of the Black Sea. I did not enter into any 
proof of a policy which I believe was 
supported by the people of this country, 
and by the majority of the House, and 
upon which it appeared to me it was then 
far from necessary to enter into any con- 
troversy. I was content to confine myself 
to an opinion as to the vital importance 
of the neutralization of the Black Sea? 
What said the right hon. Gentleman ? 
Lest I may be accused of inaccuracy, I 
avail myself of a memorandum contain- 
ing, I believe, an accurate report of the 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He entirely joined issue with me. 
As for the vital importance of the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea, he said— 
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| That was never, as far as I know, the 
i'view of the British Government.’”’ The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“In this House, in the year 1856, I declared 
| my confident conviction that it was impossible to 
| maintain the neutralization of the Black Sea. I 
{do not speak from direct communication with 
| Lord Clarendon ; but I have been told since his 
death that he never attached value to that neu- 
| tralization. Again, I do not speak from direct 
| communication, but I have been told that Lord 


| Palmerston always looked upon the neutralization 
|as an arrangement which might be maintained 


|and held together for a limited number of years, 
but which, from its character, it was impossible to 
maintain as a permanent condition for a great 
settlement of Europe.” 

Now, Sir, upon these startling observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman I will 
make one or two remarks. And, first, 
when the right hon. Gentleman says the 
vital importance of the neutralization of 
the Black Sea was never, as far as he 
knew, the view of the British Govern- 
ment, and that he had declared his con- 
fident conviction in 1856 that it was im- 
possible to maintain it—I would observe 
that the right hon. Gentleman—unin- 
tentionally, of course—conveyed an 
erroneous impression to the House by 
allowing himself to mix up his own in- 
dividual opinions with those of the 
British Government. [Mr. GuapsTonE: 
No; I do not admit it.] Does the right 
hon. Gentleman complain of the accu- 
racy of the report? Of course, I shall 
take any explanation which the right 
hon. Gentleman has to offer, and if he 
said exactly the reverse of what is at- 
tributed to him, no one will congratu- 
late the House and the country more 
sincerely than I shall. But, Sir, when 
the right hon. Gentleman talks of the 
views of the British Government and 
brings forward himself as an authority, 
allow me to inform the House—because 
some time has elapsed, and we fortu- 
nately have a good many young Mem- 
bers among us, and some old ones—that 
when the right hon. Gentleman made 
this speech against the importance of 
the neutralization of the Black Sea in 
1856 he was not a Minister of the Crown, 
nor was he the Leader of the Opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman was connected 
in this House with a minute coterie of 
distinguished men, who had no follow- 
ing in the country at the time. They 
were condemned by the country on ac- 
count of their conduct with respect to 
this very question of the Black Sea 
and Turkish affairs generally. Rightly 
lor wrongly—I will not enter into the 
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question now—the country was con- 
vinced that the Crimean War was occa- 
sioned by the lukewarmness and the 
hesitation of this small body of distin- 
guished men. But of these distin- 
guished men the most unpopular in the 
country was the right hon. Gentleman ; 
because, when war was inevitable, and 
was even declared by the Cabinet of 
Lord Aberdeen, the right hon. Gentle- 
man at that time having the control of 
the finances, it became necessary that 
he should propose the Ways and Means 
for carrying on the war, and the country 
was of opinion that the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman were not adequate 
to the occasion, and were not such as 
the honour and the interests of England 
demanded. The people of England re- 
membered a celebrated item moved by 
the right hon. Gentleman in Committee 
of Supply—namely, a Vote proposed by 
him, in a spirit of ironical finance, for 
the despatch of Her Majesty’s Guards 
to Malta and back again. They never 
forgot and never forgave that item. 
They foresaw then, with an instinct of 
Englishmen which it is impossible to 
deceive, that we were about to prosecute 
a@ war in a spirit which must bring 


calamity and disaster upon the country. 
Such was the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman; and, therefore, the House 
must not be influenced by his statement 
of the views of the British Government 


at that time. He did not represent the 
British Government. He represented no 
party in this House and no party in this 
country. I come now to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman about Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Palmerston. It was 
a very responsible thing, I ventured to 
say, to advise the continuance of the war 
in 1855. But almost as responsible a 
thing, in my opinion, is it to impute to 
statesmen of great eminence, and now 
unfortunately departed, opinions not only 
which they did not hold, but which were 
contrary to their convictions, which con- 
tradicted their whole policy, and which 
would intimate that public men of the 
highest distinction who proposed a policy, 
in enforcing which the treasure of the 
country was expended without stint, and 
the most precious lives of the country 
were sacrificed, were laughing in their 
sleeves at the excitement of the nation. 
I would make one remark respecting 
those extraordinary quotations of the 
opinions of Lord Clarendon and Lord 
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Palmerston as to the neutralization of 
the Black Sea. Nothing can be moro 
inconvenient and injurious to the privi- 
leges of this House than such quotations 
by Ministers of the private opinions of 
their Colleagues—and especially if those 
Colleagues are deceased. Why, we are 
so punctilious on these matters that a 
Minister is not even permitted to quote 
from a despatch without laying it upon 
the Table! There would be an end to all 
freedom and force of discussion if it 
were in the power of a Minister to get 
up and say—‘‘ You have taken such and 
such a view of affairs, but your facts 
are wrong,” and thus to carry away the 
House by some declaration of which 
we had no proof whatever. Everyone 
must feel that we cannot be too rigid in 
the application of our rules on such 
matters; and even if the right hon. 
Gentleman was convinced that these were 
the private opinions of Lord Clarendon 
and of Lord Palmerston, he was not 
justified in referring to the private con- 
versations of Ministers who are since 
dead. I am not here to vindicate the 
honour either of Lord Clarendon or of 
Lord Palmerston. There are those in this 
House. connected with Lord Clarendon 
by blood, and who, moreover, resemble 
him in his capacity of conducting public 
affairs. An eminent Relative of Lord 
Clarendon has a seat in this House, and 
upon him should devolve the duty of 
defending the noble Earl’s memory from 
such misstatements. Nor am I here to 
vindicate the honour of Lord Palmerston; 
but I may make one observation with 
regard to that distinguished man, be- 
cause it may throw some little light on 
these painful disclosures which have 
agitated and surprised so many persons. 
We have also had it stated in ‘‘ another 
place ’’ that Lord Palmerston made some 
light observation to a diplomatist who 
spoke to him on the subject of our policy 
with regard to the Black Sea. Now, 
everyone who knew Lord Palmerston 
well knew this of him—that with a 
smiling countenance he often evaded in- 
convenient discussions on serious affairs. 
Lord Palmerston was a man who, when 
most serious, availed himself very often 
of the weapon of banter, and not merely 
the diplomatist in question—and I do 
not seek to inquire who he is—but many 
diplomatists, if they would only ac- 
knowledge it, would confess that when 
they have wearied Lord Palmerston 
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with their grave assiduity, or have at- 
tempted to pump Lord Palmerston with 
their practised adroitness, he has often 
unsheathed his glittering foil and has 
soon disarmed and disabled inconveni- 
ent opponénts. Lord Palmerston was 
a master of banter and disliked dis- 
cussion of grave matters when not in 
his Cabinet or in this House. But I 
cannot refrain from recording my solemn 
conviction that the policy of Lord Pal- 
merston with respect to maintaining 
the neutrality of the Black Sea never 
wavered for a moment, and that no- 
thing but securing that great condition 
of the Treaty of Paris would have re- 
conciled him to the comparative leniency 
of the other terms. 

Now, Sir, I hope I have vindicated 
myself from the charge that I was not 
authorized in the description which I 
gave the first night of the Session of 
the importance of the neutrality of the 
Black Sea; that I was not justified 
in saying that it was the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the settlement of 1856; that 
those were the opinions of Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Russell ; 
that they broke up the negotiations 
at Vienna; and that the war was re- 
newed, or rather continued, solely with 
the view to maintain that condition. 
I think I have shown that the policy 
then adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was the policy not only of Lord 
Clarendon, but that it must also have 
been that of Lord Granville up to a very 
recent period. Now, Sir, I have only 
one observation to make upon the Con- 
ference. Why a Conference was called 
is to me a matter difficult to comprehend, 
and I hope we shall learn clearly to-night 
what its object is. I think myself that, 
under any circumstances, a Conference 
would have been a mistake. But if the 
Conference had been called to vindicate 
the honour and the rights of England 
and of Europe, I should have thought it, 
though a hazardous, at least a bold and 
loyal course. But why a Conference 
should be called—a Conference which 
Russia did not require—for Russia only 
really initiated an abstract outrage of 
public morality, and only theoretically 
violated a treaty, and, therefore, it was 
quite unnecessary to do anything, even if 
you felt you were not prepared to resist 
her when she put her policy into practice 
—I say why, under such circumstances, 
a Conference should be called merely to 
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register the humiliation of our country 
passes my understanding. But there 
was one declaration made by the Secre- 
tary of State which may, perhaps, have 
some light thrown ae it by that con- 
summate master of language who has 
several times contradicted me in the 
course of this speech, and who will very 
likely follow the same course when he 
rises on his legs. The declaration was 
made by a Secretary of State who was 
at one time ready to go to war with or 
without allies, but whose policy changes 
in a moment, and the policy being 
changed, a satisfactory and plausible 
reason is offered to the British people. 
The Conference is to be held, Put on 
this understanding—there is to be no 
foregone conclusion on the subject. 
That statement was generally accepted. 
What was the weight and value of 
that condition I will not now attempt 
to ascertain; but, at any rate, it 
meant something. If it was not to in- 
fluence events, still there was a sem- 
blance of dignity about it. And now, if 
the Conference was to be held without 
any foregone conclusion by any of the 
Powers upon the question of the neu- 
trality of the Black Sea, I want to know 
how the right hon. Gentleman reconciles 
that position with the statement which 
he made the first night that Parliament 
met, in which he proved that there was 
a foregone conclusion—a foregone con- 
clusion in the mind of the Prime Minister, 
and that, a foregone conclusion against 
thé honour and interests of this country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in the re- 
marks which the right hon. Gentleman 
so studiously announced as intended to 
be very few and very brief, his anxiety 
for brevity in the course of his hour’s 
speech led him to refer to two subjects 
outside the circle of discussion. One of 
those was—and I am sorry to be com- 
pelled to follow the irregularity of the 
right hon. Gentleman in referring to it 
—a Notice given by my noble Friend 
near me (the Marquess of Hartington), 
that on Monday next he would move 
for an inquiry into a dangerous con- 
spiracy existing in a certain spot in Ire- 
land, and I should have thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s regard not 
merely for the ordinary propriety of this 
House, but for the principles which go- 
vern public order—and which it is ne- 
cessary to observe for the security of 





life and property—would have led him 
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to refrain from an illusion intended to 
prejudice the Motion of my noble Friend 
near me on a subject of gravity so ex- 
treme. The right hon. Gentleman is 
the judge—I make my protest against 
that reference. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then referred to a subject of much 
slighter moment, and condescended to 
taunt me with having told Sir Spencer 
Robinson that if his Minute were dated 
on the day after his resignation of the 
Lordship of the Admiralty it would re- 
move all formal difficulty as to its pro- 
duction. Why does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman condescend and stoop to take up 
this paltry and contemptible accusation ? 

“‘Oh!’?| Hon. Members opposite cry 
“Oh!” fe Hear, hear!”’] I see the hon, 
Member for Stamford. [Sir Joun Hay: 
Hear, hear.] Yes, very good. Well, 
if not contemptible, it is a most grave 
accusation, and I challenge the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to put this accusation 
into words and make it the subject of a 
Motion. There is nothing I would de- 
sire better, as far as I myself am con- 
cerned ; and if the House thinks fit that 
it should be discussed, by all means let 
it be brought to an issue. Sir, I now 
come to the main subject—which is a 


more important subject—of the right 


hon. Gentleman’s remarks. The right 
hon. Gentleman has studiously con- 
founded in the course of his speech 
matters which are entirely and abso- 
lutely disconnected. In the first place, 
he says I denied that the subject of the 
neutralization of the Black Sea was of 
vital importance in the Treaty of 1856. 
Sir, what I did was this—I challenged 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was not only of vital but of 
exclusive importance—and by exclusive 
importance I mean paramount and cen- 
tral, such as he has described it to night. 
Now, Sir, that I hold to be totally un- 
true. The great object of the negotia- 
tions, and the great object of the peace, 
was to put an end to that system of in- 
terference in the affairs of the Turkish 
Empire, grounded on real or alleged 
treaty rights, which enabled Russia at 
her will, through the medium of Turkey, 
to disturb the peace of Europe. Russia 
had those rights in a pacific form in the 
Principalities; she likewise had them, 
or was supposed to have them, with re- 
gard to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte; and it was the power of thus in- 
terfering between Turkey and her sub- 
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jects which gave to Russia her standing 
ground in the Ottoman Empire ; and it 
was at the total abolition of that system 
that the war and the negotiations were 
aimed. Therefore, when I spoke of the 
neutralization of the Black Sea, and 
objected to the extravagant statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, this subject 
was totally overlooked and passed by, 
and this power of interference on the 
part of Russia in the internal affairs of 
the Ottoman Empire was treated as a 
matter of no account. I never denied 
that, even in my own opinion, and much 
more in the opinion of the British na- 
tion and Government, the matter was 
one of great importance at that time. 
“But,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘it has been the policy of the British 
Government to treat this question of 
neutralization as a question which formed 
the whole pith and substance of the 
Treaty of 1856; and so it was until the 
22nd of November; but on the 22nd of 
November we find, from the course that 
was taken, so different from what the 
language of Sir Andrew Buchanan led 
us to expect, and from the course taken 
with respect to Mr. Odo Russell, that 
the importance of neutralization was 
forgotten, the policy of the Government 
was reversed, and the honour of the coun- 
try was compromised.” The right hon. 
Gentleman—L have no doubt without any 
intention—-has entirely misrepresented 
the sentiments of Sir Andrew Buchanan. 
He has given it to be understood that 
the alarm of Sir Andrew Buchanan, the 
pointed representations which he made 
to the Russian Government, and the ap- 
prehensions which he expressed that he 
would have to send for his passports, 
turned upon this—that there was a 
question as to the neutralization of the 
Black Sea. Sir Andrew Buchanan never 
used one of these words with respect to 
the question of the mere policy of the 
neutralization of the Black Sea. The 
language of Sir Andrew Buchanan had 
reference to the Note of Prince Gortcha- 
koff; the intimations which Sir Andrew 
Buchanan threw out were intimations 
which left perfectly open the question of 
the neutralization of the Black Sea, and 
had exclusive reference to the Note of 
Prince Gortchakoff, involving the prin- 
ciple that a single Power, having been 
bound by its signature to a treaty, had 
a right, at its own option, to release itself 
from this obligation. And it is impos- 
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sible to conceive a more gross miscon- 
struction, a more absolute misappre- 
hension, a more pointed misapplication 
than the right hon. Gentleman has made 
in his speech, founded upon my speech 
of a fortnight back, and carefully hatched 
during that fortnight. What is the page 
of the despatch? [Mr. Drsraztr: Page 
45.] No; itis page 18. The right hon. 
Gentleman has misrepresented the mean- 
ing of Sir Andrew Buchanan. I did not 
think he would have been so consistent 
as to misstate even the page of the de- 
spatch. Sir Andrew Buchanan says— 


“T regret to say that I have reason to believe 
the Russian Government have decided to open 
the question of the Treaty of 1856 ina way which 
may prove embarrassing to Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment. I have long foreseen that a proposal 
onthe part of Russia for the revision of the Treaty 
would not be long delayed, and I have frequently 
expressed this opinion to your Lordship and to 
the late Earl of Clarendon. I confess, however, 
that I was not prepared for the manner in which, 
if the report which has reached me be authentic, 
it is proposed to carry out this intention.”— 
(Correspondence, No. 16.] 


He then goes on to describe his expec- 
tations that despatches either had been, 
or would be immediately, forwarded to 
the great Courts of Europe, communica- 
ting to them that Russia would not ac- 
knowledge hereafter the obligations she 
had contracted under the Treaty of 1856. 
It was upon these expressions that Sir 
Andrew Buchanan founded his intima- 
tion that he expected he would have to 
send for his passports; and it is upon 
that passage that the right hon. Gentle- 
man leads the House to believe that this 
intimation was founded upon the sense 
which we entertained of the value and 
importance of the neutralization of the 
Black Sea. So much for Sir Andrew 
Buchanan. I do not think we shall 
hear much more on that subject. Beg py] 
We shall see. I now come to Mr. Odo 
Russell. And there, again, I must com- 
plain that the right hon. Gentleman 
made an uncandid and most inaccurate 
reference to my language. The question 
was put to me—I am speaking from 
memory of what occurred—the question 
was put to me, as I understood it, whe- 
ther Mr. Odo Russell made a particular 
statement by the authority of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—that is, by the di- 
rect authority or instruction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I answered that I 
imputed no blame whatever to Mr. Odo 
Russell for the statement, but that he 
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did not make it by the authority or in- 
struction of the Government. And then 
the right hon. Gentleman comes down 
and says that I declared that the state- 
ment was not justified. I never said 
anything about its being justified; but 
the right hon. Gentleman chose a word 
insinuating a meaning that he did not 
think fit openly to express. I will now 
call the attention of the House to what 
Mr. Odo Russell says, and will point out 
that again the right hon. Gentleman has 
studiously employed the very same arti- 
fice. The language of Mr. Odo Russell 
has been handled in the same way as 
the language which Sir Andrew Buchanan 
used with reference not to the neutra- 
lization of the Black Sea, but exclusively 
to the Note of Prince Gortchakoff, and 
the principles which that Note asserted 
—twisted by the right hon. Gentleman 
into a reference merely to the neutra- 
lization of the Black Sea. Here are the 
words of Mr. Odo Russell. Now we 
have got to page 45— 

“The Chancellor authorized me to telegraph to 


London that if your Lordship consented he would 
willingly take the initiative ””— 


I beg the House to follow me closely— 


“of proposing a Conference for the purpose of 
endeavouring to find a pacific solution to a ques- 
tion which I had frankly proved to him was of a 
nature in its present state to compel us, with or 
without allies, to go to war with Russia.”—{Cor- 
respondence, No. 76.] 

I am bound to say in construing this 
sentence, and exercising the same liberty 
of opinion which every Gentleman who 
hears me is at liberty to use, that these 
words appear to me not to be the words 
of Mr.‘Odo Russell himself—this is not 
a vital point of the case — but I con- 
ceive that Mr. Odo Russell is reciting 
words which Count Bismarck had used. 
[‘‘Oh!”] I will read them again, that 
hon. Gentlemen may see if I am right— 


“ He authorized me to telegraph to London that 
if your Lordship consented he would willingly take 
the initiative of proposing a Conference for the 
purpose of endeavouring to find a pacific solution 
to a question which I had frankly proved to him 
was of a nature in its present state to compel us, 
with or without allies, to go to war with Russia.” 


That I understand to have been the lan- 
guage of Count Bismarck, repeated by 
Mr. Odo Russell. LO J I should 
be glad if hon. Gentlemen had this book 
before them, in order that they might 
observe whether I am right or wrong. 


But about that I am comparatively in- 
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different—what I want to point out is 
that Mr. Odo Russell never conveyed 
upon any construction of these words— 
or that Count Bismarck, if the words 
were his, as I believe they were, never 
implied—that the question of the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea was a matter 
which would compel us to go to war with 
or without allies. What becomes, then, 
of the pretended policy which, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman, remained 
fixed until the 22nd of November, and 
then dissolved like an airy vision ? Whe- 
ther the language were that of Mr. Odo 
Russell—which I do not think it was— 
or that of Count Bismarck, what was 
said was this—that the question was of 
a nature in its present state to compel 
us to go to war. What was ‘‘the pre- 
sent state’? of the question? One in 
which a solemn State Paper was before 
us, emanating from the Russian Chan- 
cery, and in our opinion maintaining 
and asserting, on the part of Russia, a 
right to liberate herself from one or all 
of her treaty engagements; and that 
was the principle, and not the neutrali- 
zation of the Black Sea, which Count 
Bismarck judged was one that would 
compel us, with or without allies, to go 
to war. Well, you may say, why did 
we not correct Count Bismarck? If 
Count Bismarck had spoken with re- 
gard to the neutralization of the Black 
Sea, there might have been some ne- 
cessity for such a course; but, while he 
kept to the Note of Prince Gortchakoff, 
it would have been very wrong in us 
to give instructions for any such pur- 
pose to Mr. Odo Russell. We never 
said that the policy involved in tlie Note 
of Prince Gortchakoff was not a matter 
that might lead to difficulties between 
the two countries—even, possibly, even- 
tuating in war. We never said that it 
would; but we never compromised our 
own liberty on the subject. And that, 
I say, was the wise and rational course 
to take, although it has laid us open to 
the ungenerous and torturing process 
of language practised by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has endeavoured to show 
that we were speaking of neutralization 
when our words had reference to the 
‘‘ present state of the question,” and the 
present state of the question alone—in 
which we had before us a Russian docu- 
ment that appeared to us — rightly or 
wrongly is not now the question—to as- 
sert, on the part of Russia, a right and 
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intention to release herself, at her own 
mere will, from any treaty obligations 
whatsoever. I hope I have shown that 
these two great pillars of the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman with re- 
spect to the policy which we maintained 
up to the 22nd of November have en- 
tirely crumbled away. He has furnished 
no foundation whatever for the policy 
which he attributes to us. What our 
policy was with reference to neutraliza- 
tion I will now proceed to state, but a 
little more carefully, in combination with 
the retrospection of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to the language which I used a 
fortnight ago; he has examined it at 
great length, and with the advantage of 
collateral lights thrown upon it by dis- 
cussions reported to have occurred ‘‘ else- 
where,’”’ which he has brought in aid of 
his own ingenuity. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has anatomized the language 
which I used on that occasion. I will go 
over the points to which he has referred. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that I 
misled the House by causing it to sup- 
pose that I was a Member of the Go- 
vernment in the year 1856. Now, it is 
not altogether pleasant to have imputed 
to oneself accusations which imply a 
degree of childishness and a degree of 
ignorance unworthy of the lowest boy 
in a National School. The right hon. 
Gentleman, having studied a report of 
my speech in the newspapers, thinks it 
worth his while to state that I implied to 
the House that I was a Member of the 
Government in 1856. Now, Sir, I refer 
confidently to what I did state, and I 
affirm that, in addition to the words re- 
ported in the newspaper, I used on the 
9th of February preparatory words, care- 
fully distinguishing between what re- 
ferred to the Government and what re- 
ferred to my own personal position. 
Before I went to the graver part of the 
case, I said that even as respected my- 
self there was a personal difficulty— 
namely, that in 1856 I had objected to 
the neutralization of the Black Sea. 
Therefore, I do not require the obliging 
reminder of the right hon. Gentleman 
that I then had no following, that I was 
not in the Government, that I sat in an 
undistinguished post, and was the most 
unpopular man in the country. All 
know is that I was trying to do my duty, 
and I do not care a pin whether I, or the 
right hon. Gentleman, or anybody else 
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was the most unpopular man in the 
country. It may fairly be asked—‘‘ Why 
did you indulge in egotism—why did 
you quote your own insignificant words 
in 1856?” My reason was this—Al- 
though they were the words of a person 
who at that time had no official respon- 
sibility, yet they had been quoted and 
printed in St. Petersburg during the 
resent year as words very convenient to 
be used by the Russian Government in 
its negotiations with the Government 
now in Office. That is my apology for 
having referred to myself. Then comes 
the question of my conduct as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and my insufficient 
proposal with regard to the Russian War 
of sending the Guards, or a certain num- 
ber of men, to Malta and bringing them 
back again. Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man looked at dates, and does he know 
whether that was done in the war or not? 
Not having the power of reference at the 
resent moment, I cannot be certain; 
Prt, to the best of my recollection, it 
was a very early and preparatory mea- 
sure taken by us, and had no connection 
with those operations into which the war 
subsequently developed. What is the 
nature of the charge made by the right 
hon. Gentleman? He seems to beso ill- 
acquainted with the relations of Cabinets 
in which he has often sat, that he thinks 
it is in the power of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of this country, after the 
country has entered into an European 
war, to limit its cost and fix its scale. 
Such a charge to be made by the right 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly absurd. 
Surely any man who has learnt his 
A BC in political matters must know 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
he had the power of doing such a thing 
as that, would not be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alone, but would absorb in 
himself the entire power of the Govern- 
ment, while the rest of the Cabinet would 
be reduced to mere ciphers. I am sorry 
to say that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in this country has not power 
enough when war breaks out. When a 
war breaks out in Germany, the old prin- 
ciple of parsimony and good thrift is not 
forgotten, and in the wars of Napoleon 
every franc which was spent had been 
as carefully considered as if it had formed 
part of a grant to the Louvre Gallery. 
Tn this country, however, the case is dif- 
ferent, and from the moment war is con- 
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quer becomes a cipher. His responsi- 
bility and his oniial which are real in 
time of peace, are entirely absorbed, and 
the whole of his mind is directed towards 
providing Ways and Means for carrying 
out the plans framed by others, and in 
respect to which he can only give his 
opinion, like any other Member of the 
Cabinet. As regards war expenditure, 
I do not know whether it is to the in- 
terest of the right hon. Gentleman to 
provoke discussion on that subject, but 
if he chooses to return to it another 
night, I shall be most happy to follow 
him. The right hon. Gentleman en- 
larged on the subject of Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Palmerston, and the iniquity 
of my referring to their real or supposed 
opinions. The right hon. Gentleman is 
loud in their praise. How generous he 
is in his praises of the dead! I have 
heard him eulogize the late Sir Robert 
Peel and many others who have passed 
away, and I cannot but think it would 
be as well, if with that liberality for the 
dead, he mingled a little equity for the 
living. The right hon. Gentleman has 
treated this matter as if I had professed 
to give accurate information. In point 
of fact, I was careful to state that I 
spoke on indirect information ; but I 
take the first opportunity of stating 
that though, from the character and 
position of the person who principally 
informed me about Lord Clarendon, I 
thought I was justified in mentioning 
what I did mention, I now have reason 
to believe that that information was er- 
roneous, and I have no intention of say- 
ing anything about Lord Clarendon and 
the neutralization of the Black Sea. With 
regard to Lord Palmerston, however, 
the question stands differently. The right 
hon. Gentleman speaks asif I had made 
some imputation on Lord Palmerston. 
He objects to my referring to anything 
that Lord Palmerston said or did which 
is not recorded in an official document ; 
and next he regards it as an imputation 
on the character of Lord Palmerston, to 
say he looked on the neutralization of 
the Black Sea as being of temporary 
rather than of permanent value. With 
regard to the first of these objections, I 
want to know on what principle the right 
hon. Gentleman can show that it is an 
offence against our cardinal rules to 
mention something I have heard related 
in regard to what is matter of history— 
namely, the opinion of Lord Palmerston. 
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Why, the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
in his speech delivered on the very same 
evening, entertained the House for a 
quarter of an hour with a statement— 
void, as I believe, of the slightest foun- 
dation—of what he had heard and what 
he had gathered with respect to a tour 
of Lord Clarendon on the Continent, 
and all manner of political plans and 
schemes then arranged between him and 
the Ministers of Foreign States. With 
regard to the alleged imputation, was it 
an imputation on Lord Palmerston? My 
proposition was that Lord Palmerston— 
and I asserted it as a fact not actually 
known, but rationally believed—looked 
on the neutralization of the Black Sea, 
not as a thing insignificant, not as a 
thing unimportant, but as a provisional 
arrangement, which could not be perma- 
nently maintained. That was the whole 
of my argument. I never said the neutra- 
lization of the Black Sea was not im- 
portant in the view of the Government ; 
I never even denied it was important 
in my own view, though I thought the 
difficulties of maintaining it so formid- 
able that they might in time become in- 
surmountable. Lord Palmerston took 
the just and rational view that, for a 
time, the neutralization of the Black Sea 
could be maintained, and that, if it were 
maintained for a time, Turkey would be 
afforded that opportunity of effecting 
internal reforms and improving her or- 
ganization, on the right use of which 
the possibility of her maintaining her 
place among the Powers must ultimately 
and substantially depend. Now, with 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
references to my language, I may remark 
that it was used in reply to him; and 
those who think it was wrong in me to 
accumulate evidence on the subject of 
the neutralization of the Black Sea 
should consider what charges had been 
made against the Government on the 
first night of the Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“Now, when Russia repudiated the Treaty of 
1856 I do not think the course pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was a wise one. I admire the 
reasoning by which Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
showed to the Russian Minister the fallacy of his po- 
sition ; but I think that the inference he drew from 
his own premises was lame and impotent. Our pro- 
per answer to the first Note of Prince Gortchakoff 
should have been to protest against it, and to have 
saidat once that Russia must take the consequences 
of such a step. In that case 1 doubt very much 
whether at this moment we should have heard 
any more about it. But that was not the course 
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adopted by Her Majesty’s Government. The plan 
of a Conference on the Treaty of 1856 which 
France could not attend was not politic, and the 
inability of France to take part in it was alone a 
sufficient reason in refusing to listen to any such 
project.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had condemned 
our policy. He had said—‘ You ought 
not to have had a Conference; you 
should have intimated to Russia that she 
must take the consequences of the step 
she has unhappily beeninduced to adopt.” 
In other words, with one great quarrel 
and controversy raging in Europe, in the 
midst of blood and fire, the right hon. 
Gentleman would have recommended us 
to keep open another, and not to take 
any means to arrive at an amicable so- 
lution of the question. We were to say 
—‘‘No, we will not negotiate; we will 
stand on our treaty rights, and refuse 
all modification of them; and if you act 
in the way you point out you must take 
the consequences.” This is what the 
right hon. Gentleman recommended. 
This is the sort of policy by which he 
seeks to maintain the honour of Eng- 
land. He recommended that at a mo- 
ment when France was prostrate—when 
it was known that France had long ago 
expressed her willingness to modify the 
Treaty of 1856 with regard to the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea — when 
Austria had actually taken the initiative 
in proposing some years ago the abroga- 
tion of that part of the Treaty—and when 
Russia had made known to us that she 
would not abide by the Treaty as it stood. 
The wisdom, the policy, and the resources 
of the right hon. Gentleman suggest to 
him nothing more than this in such a 
state of European sentiment and feeling. 
When Russia uttered this announce- 
ment, we should have merely said— 
‘Very well, you must take the conse- 
quences ;’’ thereby at once placing our- 
selves in a position of estrangement from 
that important Power at a time when we 
thought we had one most sacred duty to 
discharge—namely, to keep together, if 
possible, in harmony and co-operation, 
the neutral influences of Europe, in the 
hope, that in some happy moment we 
might be able to contract that range of 
misery and destruction which we had 
long seen extending. And then, Sir, he 
is sad and melancholy about the honour 
of his country, and he thinks there was 
a foregone conclusion when the Confer- 
ence was held. Certainly there was a 
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foregone conclusion to the extent that I 
stated on February 9th, and to the ex- 
tent that had been stated in the pono 
Speech from the Throne; a foregone 
conclusion to this extent—that it was 
hoped that the yg of public right 
and the general policy of the Treaty 
would be upheld, and that the Powers 
would co-operate cordially in the revi- 
sion of some of its conditions in a fair 
and cordial spirit, and would accept the 
results of that revision. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks—‘‘ What is the object 
of the Conference ?”’ I would rather have 
said nothing about the Conference, which 
we might have discussed with very much 
greater advantage possibly in the course 
of a few days, now that we have, I am 
happy to say, a French Ambassador in 
London, and there is a prospect of peace 
being restored; but as the Conference 
has been dragged into debate, I will 
say that the object of the Conference is 
to receive, in a manner compatible with, 
and conformable to, public international 
law, the representations that Russia may 
have to make; to give to those repre- 
sentations a fair, candid, and friendly 
hearing ; and to consider, renovate, and, 
if need be, fortify any of the other pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1856 against 
which it may be found by the Confer- 
ence any reasonable objection can be 
raised. Now, Sir, I believe I have met 
the allegations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, though, I am afraid, not in a man- 
ner satisfactory to him. I need not go 
back upon his recital of the Four Points, 
and the different matters which, I have 
no doubt, are to be found in the Annual 
Register of that day, of which he gave 
us a copious, interesting, and, I have no 
doubt, an accurate account; but with 
regard to the fundamental fallacy that 
ran through the whole speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman—namely, his con- 
tinually representing the question of 
public law raised by the despatch of 
Prince Gortchakoff as being simply the 
question of the policy of the neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea, and with regard 
to the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment, I trust I have succeeded in show- 
ing the House there is not the slightest 
shadow of foundation for the charges he 
has made. 
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ALLEGED CONGRATULATORY 
MESSAGES TO THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HOARE: I wish to 
put the Question to the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which I pre- 
viously addressed to the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs—namely, Whe- 
ther the statement in the “ Daily Tele- 
graph” is correct—viz., that Captain 
Hozier has been charged with messages 
to the Crown Princeof Germanyfrom Her 
Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, of congratulation 
upon the successes won by his army ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
answer the Question without expressing 
my very deep regret that such matters 
as the personal communications between 
august persons nearly related in blood, 
and, of course, feeling that relationship 
the more closely from the painful and 
dreadful circumstances of the day, should 
become the subject of scrutiny in this 
House. I even venture to hope that 
there-may be some caution exercised in 
the Press with regard to the printing of 
matters of that description, unless after 
the greatest care to ascertain the accu- 
racy of what is printed. I know not 
whether I should make an appeal to my 
hon. Friend himself, if I say I am very 
sorry such a Question should be put in 
the House of Commons—which, indeed, 
Iam. Still, my hon. Friend might re- 
ply that this statement has been pub- 
lished, and as it has been published, 
and may do mischief, it is well that an 
opportunity of contradiction should be 
be afforded. At the same time, there 
are limits to the doctrine which I some- 
times see adopted by the Press—that 
any gentleman who is charged with some- 
thing criminal and disgraceful ought to 
be very much obliged to those who print 
it, because it gives him an opportunity 
of contradicting it. I can only express 
a hope, with regard to those exalted 
personages who have not the same powers 
of self-defence that we employ, that 
great caution will be used in the publi- 
cation of matters of this kind. When 
I saw this Question, I doubted whether 
the House would wish to have such a 
subject dragged within its sphere unne- 
cessarily, and it was for some time a 
doubtful matter with me whether we 
ought to take cognizance of the Ques. 
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tion. However, upon the whole, as it 
would give me the opportunity of ex- 
pressing a respectful, but very earnest 
hope that such things will not come up 
again, I thought I had better make a 
full answer tomy hon. Friend. WhenI 
read the paragraph referred to, I had the 
fullest conviction that there was no foun- 
dation for the implication—rather than 
information—conveyed in it-—namely, 
that anything had passed between Her 
Majesty, or batween the other exalted 
personages mentioned, and any of those 
at the head of the German Army, of a 
nature in any degree to compromise the 
character of this country, or to go out- 
side of what lies strictly within a neu- 
tral’s duty ; and upon making examina- 
tion into the matter, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying I feel my- 
self authorized to say that the inference 
or assertion, be it what it may, that 
congratulations have been conveyed, or 
any message or communication has been 
conveyed, of a nature to imply the tak- 
ing of sides in this war—for that is the 
point of my hon. Friend’s Question—is 
totally and absolutely void of founda- 
tion. Do not let it be supposed that 
in saying this I make any imputation 
here is 


upon anybody; I make none. 
a little game which is sometimes played 
when eight or ten people aresitting round 
a country fireside, and having nothing 


else to do. One sets the ball rolling by 
telling a little anecdote to the friend 
next him, and who keeps the game alive 
by narrating it to the next, who passes 
on the tale to his next friend, and so on 
until it has gone round the circle from one 
to another, and returned to the one who 
began the game, who then tells out aloud 
what he has just heard from his lastneigh- 
bour, when it invariably falls out that 
the story in the process has lost all re- 
semblance whatever to the form in 
which it was originally given; and I 
believe that is something like what has 
happened in this case. That Captain 
Hozier is a gentleman of discretion and 
ability I am confident ; he was entrusted 
with the duty of conveying certain mes- 
sages to persons in exalted situations ; 
they, gratified by the kindly expressions 
of feeling they had received, communi- 
cated them to persons of their own rank, 
and they to others nearly as exalted ; 
thence they filtered down to aides-de- 
camp, then became the subject of con- 
Versation in the Army, and from that 
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source they were picked by Special Cor. 
respondents, anxious to cater for the 
English public, and well versed in that 
sort of innocent cookery which gives ad- 
ditional interest to statements of this 
kind. The message sent by Her Ma- 
jesty requires to be no matter of secresy 
at all. It was simply to say everything 
kind to the Emperor, the Crown Prince, 
and the persons with whom she was 
related ; everything kind, that is, from 
friend to friend, from relative to relative, 
with respect to their condition of health, 
after the trying scenes they had been 
going through, and with no regard what- 
ever to the political interests of the war 
which has been carried on. I will not 
weary hon. Members by going more or 
less into details with regard to the other 
illustrious personages—the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge; 
but I will assure them, in the same way, 
of my entire conviction that there was 
not a word sent from them which could 
by possibility be supposed by any fair 
person to convey opinions upon the war. 
Indeed, I am not able to make out that 
anything was said relating to military 
matters in any way or form whatever. 
I am sure my hon. Friend will be as 
satisfied as anyone at receiving this an- 
swer; but I hope the matter will be 
duly weighed, and I trust we shall not 
be subjected to a repetition of such 
Questions. 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Suppry—considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. GRANT DUFF*: When I ad- 
dressed the Committee upon the finan- 
cial position of India in August last, my 
Statement was founded upon three docu- 
ments—upon the Actual Accounts of the 
year ending the 31st March, 1869; upon 
the Approximate Accounts of the year 
ending the 31st March, 1870, technically 
described as the Regular Estimate; and 
upon the calculations and conjectures of 
the Governor General and his Council 
for the year now passing over us, the 


year ending the 31st of March, 1871. 
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On this occasion I must base my State- 
ment upon two documents only, as any- 
thing corresponding to the third docu- 
ment which I used last year does not 
yet exist—that is to say, I must base it 
on the Actual Accounts for the year end- 
ing the 31st March, 1870, and ‘on a 
telegraphic summary of the Approximate 
Accounts for the year now passing over 
us, 80 far as they were known to the 
Viceroy and his Council on the 21st 
February—that is, last Tuesday—an 
abstract, in other words, of the Regular 
Estimate for the year 1870-1, which will, 
after undergoing, perhaps, some cor- 
rection, be laid before Parliament, ac- 
cording to law, in the month of May. 
Hon. Members will be good enough to 
observe, that this abstract gives the 
figures in round numbers. 

Iam all the more glad to make the 
Indian Financial Statement at the be- 
ginning rather than at the end of the 
Session, because I have not to be now, 
as I was on the 3rd of August, 1869, 
and on the 5th of August, 1870, a Job’s 
messenger. On the first of these oc- 
casions, I had to announce that the 
Actual Accounts of 1867-8 showed that 
India was about £1,000,000 to the 
bad; and, on the second occasion, I 
had to announce that India was nearly 
£2,800,000 to the bad. Now, however, 
I have to announce that India was, in 
the year ending on the 3lst March last, 
nearly £120,000 to the good, and that, 
s0 far as the information which we have 


received up to the present moment ex-' 


tends, but making all the reserves ne- 
cessary, there is every probability of her 
being, in the financial year now draw- 
ing to a close, fully three-quarters of a 
million to the good. In short, we have 
reason to believe that we shall this year 
have almost, or altogether, the surplus 
which we think we ought to have, and 
for which the Secretary of State has laid 
down that the Governor General and his 
Council ought to arrange—that is a sur- 
plus of between half a million and a 
on. 

The Regular Estimate for 1869-70, 
which was presented to Parliament in 
May last, showed an estimated excess of 
expenditure over income, excluding, of 
course, public works extraordinary, of 
£563,495. The Actual Accounts show 
an excess of income over expenditure of 
£118,669. The result shown by the 
Actual Accounts is, therefore, more fa- 
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vourable than the Regular Estimate by 
£682,164. It will be in the recollection 
of some Members of the Committee, that 
I prepared them for this agreeable re- 
sult by communicating to them the sub- 
stance of the information which we had 
received from India by telegraph up to 
the 16th of July—that is, up to a date 
three months and a half later than the 
day on which Sir Richard Temple made 
his Budget Statement, the 2nd of April, 
1870. On the 5th of August I used the 
following words— 

“We have assurances that the Actuals will 

turn out better than Sir Richard Temple believed 
when he made his Budget Statement. The sub- 
stance of the information telegraphed by the Vice- 
roy on the 18th of July was that the accounts of 
1869-70, adjusted up to 16th July, were better 
than Sir Richard Temple expected on 2nd April 
by about £700,000, so that we may expect,as at 
present advised, a small surplus, or at least an 
equilibrium, thanks to the prompt and decisive 
action which was taken in the autumn of last 
year by the Viceroy and his Council assembled at 
Simla.” 
It is satisfactory to observe that almost 
every head of receipt has been a little 
more productive than was anticipated. 
I will not burden my Statement with the 
figures, but hon. Gentlemen will see 
them by looking at the Papers which 
they have in their hands. 

So much for the comparison of the 
Actuals of last year with the Regular 
Estimate. Let us now look at the figures 
of the Actuals of 1869-70 as compared 
with those of 1868-9. These two will 
be found comforting from various points 
of view. First, let us look at the total 
receipts. The total receipts of last year 
exceeded the total receipts of the year 
before by no less than £1,638,390. Then 
let us see how this increased receipt was 
made up. £1,161,848 came from land 
revenue, the most important, the oldest, 
and the most satisfactory of all our 
sources of income. This increase is 
largely attributable to the fact that the 
land revenue of the year 1868-9 was, as 
I mentioned six months ago, unusually 
depressed by a bad season in Madras 
and the North-West Provinces, and to 
the coming into play in 1869-70 of anew 
settlement in Oude, and a re-settlement 
in some of the non-regulation Provinces 
of Bengal. The increase of about 
£600,000 under assessed taxes arose 
from the income tax, which it will be 
remembered was augmented in the se- 
cond half of the year 1869-70 from 1 to 
2 per cent. The increase of £300,000 
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under salt arose from the fact that the 
salt duties in Madras and Bombay were 
also raised during the last half of the 
year 1869-70 from 1 rupee 8 annas to 
1 rupee 13 annas per maund—that is by 
74 on 82lbs. These are the increases 
of gross receipt which it is most impor- 
tant to notice. On the other hand, there 
were some important decreases of gross 
receipt. For instance, customs in the 
year 1869-70 brought in less than they 
did in the year 1868-9 by over £263,000, 
thanks to the generally depressed state of 
Indian trade. Opium, again, brought 
less in last year than it did the year 
before by about £500,000. The gene- 
ral result, however, was, as I have said, 
highly comforting. Our Revenue was 
better in 1869-70 than it wasin the year 
before by £1,638,390, and hon. Mem- 
bers may possibly recollect that the re- 
ceipts of 1868-9 were themselves better 
than those of 1867-8 by £728,000. 

Now let us look at the Expenditure. 
The Expenditure in 1869-70 was less 
than the Expenditure in 1868-9 by 
£1,254,309. This result was arrived at 
chiefly by a very large reduction in 
public works ordinary—that is to say, 
works of comfort and convenience not 
directly remunerative. A small but im- 
portant saving in India of £160,000 
was obtained by a diminished Army ex- 
penditure ; and the charge for guaranteed 
interest on railway capital, less net 
traffic receipts, was £153,406 lower than 
that of the previous year, thanks to the 
large increase in the net traffic receipts 
during the year 1869-70, an increase 
which amounted to nearly £400,000. 
On the other hand, there were some 
considerable increases in gross expendi- 
ture in India, of which perhaps the most 
worth mentioning were £72,000 under 
post office, £143,000 under marine 
charges, owing to the debts of the Port 
Canning and Calcutta Port Funds hav- 
ing been written off as irrecoverable, 
and £235,000 from the loss by exchange 
on bills on India. As I have said, how- 
ever, the total diminution of expenditure 
in India and England chargeable against 
income in 1869-70, as compared with 
the previous year, was £1,254,309. 

Such are the more noticeable features 
in the receipts and disbursements of the 
year 1869-70. 

I come now to the year 1870-1, the 
year just drawing to a close. The one 
great fact of the year, which is already 
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certain, is that opium has come to the 
rescue. When Sir Richard Temple made 
his Statement in April last, nothing 
could be much more gloomy than the 
prospect of the opium revenue for the 
financial year which had just begun, 
and although in the month of August I 
was able to say that the prospect was 
somewhat better, yet even then we felt 
anything but comfortable about the ulti- 
mate result. From almost all quarters 
came prophecies of evil, and the pro- 
phecies from China were the gloomiest 
of all. The very able man who lately 
represented Her Majesty at Pekin even 
went to Calcutta to confer with the Go- 
vernor General about the increased 
growth of the poppy in China. Owing 
to some cause, however, which we can- 
not in the least divine, all anticipations 
have been for this year falsified. Sir 
Richard Temple took the price of the 
chest of Bengal opium for the year at 
975 rupees, whereas the average by our 
latest advices has been 1,113 rupees. 
This is another illustration of the truth 
that, after an intercourse of some hun- 
dred years, Europereally knows very, very 
little indeed, about the circumstances of 
China—that marvelious country, one of 
whose functions seems to be to force the 
nations of the West again and again and 
again to re-consider generalizations, in 
religion, in politics, and in social eco- 
nomy. In spite, however, of the favour- 
able results of this year, I dare not ven- 
ture to unsay anything I have said about 
the extreme care with which we should 
watch our opium revenue. Considering 
the enormous extent of country, even in 
Asia alone, where the poppy can be 
grown with fair success, it is really al- 
most too much to hope that the Indian 
drug will continue to be so distinctly 
preferred by those who can buy it, as to 
enable us to lighten by many millions 
every year the price which India pays 
for civilized government; for whatever 
some Gentlemen may have to say against 
the opium revenue, let them never for- 
get that hardly any of it comes out of 
the pocket of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
and if it were done away with, India 
would not be lightened of an impost, 
but robbed of a splendid estate. 

To return, however, to the telegraphic 
summary of the Regular Estimate for 
the year 1870-1, which hon. Members 
have in their hands. In round numbers, 
the Regular Estimate for that year—that 
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is, the Estimate founded on about eight 
months’ Actuals and four months calcula- 
tions and conjectures—shows that India’s 
income for this year will be about 
£51,000,000, and her Expenditure, in- 
cluding no less than £1,800,000 for 
guaranteed interest on railway capital, 
will be somewhere about £50,000,000, 
the probable result being accordingly a 
mod of nearly £1,000,000. Hon. 
Members may be surprised that I do not 
say more about this year 1870-1, but I 
do not dwell upon it, advisedly, because 
we have given them all the information 
we possess ourselves, and have in fact, 
fallen under the curse of Voltaire— 
“Woe unto him who says all he knows 
upon any subject.” We see the figures, 
we can form conjectures about them, but 
the usual explanations of details we can- 
not give. There are disadvantages and 
difficulties in corresponding by telegraph 
about the affairs of an Empire. 

The Committee will, I hope, do us the 
justice to remember that we are making 
this Statement at a time anything but 
convenient to us, under the impression 
forced upon us by an experience of many 
years, that Parliament will only give up 
a whole night to India, I mean, of 
course, in perfectly peaceful and easy 
times, either at the very beginning or 
at the very end of aSession. We should 
like to make our Financial Statement 
each year somewhere about the 15th or 
20th of June ; but when we have made 
a feeble effort in that direction, all Go- 
vernments of all parties have always 
treated us as amiable children who asked 
for the moon. 

Such, then, are the facts of the year 
that is completed, and the probabilities, 
so far as they are known to us, of the 
year which is now in progress. As to 
the year to come, I can say little, be- 
cause we have not yet received, and 
cannot for some time receive, the plans 
of the Government of India for meeting 
the outgoings of 1871-2. There are 
two points, however, as to which I am 
in a position to make some explanations. 
First, there is the income tax of 3} per 
cent, or, say, 73d. in the pound. To that 
imeome tax the Home Government con- 
sented with considerable reluctance, and 
Tam glad to say that, unless some very 
unforeseen and quite extraordinary emer- 
gency arises, in the next few weeks, it 
will certainly be reduced. It can be 
shown, no doubt, that, even at 34 per 
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cent, the income tax hardly redresses 
the balance of taxation as between the 
higher and the lower classes. In India 
the poor man certainly pays quite 
enough, and the rich man as certainly . 
pays too little, but, unhappily, the masses 
are still not sufficiently educated to know 
their true interests. The classes affected 
by the income tax are the classes who 
can make themselves heard not only by 
the Government, but by the people ; and 
it would not be difficult to bring evi- 
dence to show that this very income tax, 
which, if it could be used as we use it in 
England, might enable us to adjust the 
burden of taxation with almost scientific 
accuracy —is really unpopular to some 
extent with the very classes whose bur- 
dens it lightens. Populus vult decipi, and 
as usual it obtains its wish ; nor must it 
be forgotten that the income tax has 
been sometimes used by unscrupulous 
Native collectors as an engine for the 
oppression of their own countrymen. 
The Native in power is too often, in ours 
as in all previous ages of Indian history, 
apt to use his position for his own pecu- 
niary advantage. 

The other matter on which I am ina 
position to give some explanation is the 
long discussed question of financial de- 
centralization. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the Committee that I dwelt upon 
that last August as upon an expedient 
which ought to be tried. Well, we are 
going to try it. The proposal to which 
the Secretary of State in Council has 
given his sanction will be best explained 
by reading an extract from a Resolution 
of the Government of India, dated De- 
cember 14th, 1870— 

“The Governor General in Council is satisfied 
that it is desirable to enlarge the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the Governments of Presidencies 
and Provinces in respect to the public expendi- 
ture in some of the Civil Departments. Under the 
present system these Governments have little 
liberty, and but few motives for economy in their 
expenditure ; it lies with the Government of India 
to control the growth of charges to meet which it 
has to raise the revenue. The local Governments 
are deeply interested in the welfare of the people 
confided to their care, and not knowing the re- 
quirements of other parts of the country, or of the 
Empire as a whole, they are liable, in their desire 
for administrative progress, to allow too little 
weight to fiscal considerations. On the other hand, 
the Supreme Government, as responsible for the 
general financial safety, is obliged to reject many 
demands, in themselves deserving of all encou- 
ragement, and is not always able to distribute sa- 
tisfactorily the resources actually available. Thus 
it happens, that the Supreme and local Govern- 
ments regard from different points of view mea- 
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sures involving expenditure, and the division of 
responsibility being ill defined, there oceurs con- 
flicts of opinion injurious to the public service. 
In order to avoid these conflicts, it is expedient 
that, as far as possible, the obligation to find the 
funds necessary for administrative improvement 
should rest upon the authority whose immediate 
duty it is to devise such measures. This is the 
more important because existing Imperial re- 
sources will not suffice for the growing wants of 
the country. The Supreme Government is not in 
a position to understand fully local requirements, 
nor has it the knowledge necessary for the suc- 
cessful development of local resources. Each 
Province has special wants of its own, and may 
have means of satisfying them which could not be 
appropriated for Imperial purposes. A tax adapted 
to the circumstances of one part of the country 
may be distasteful or inapplicable elsewhere, and 
everywhere rates may be proper for provincial or 
local purposes which could not be taken for the 
Imperial revenue. .. . ? 


It would have been satisfactory had his 
Excellency in Council been able to pro- 
pose the enlargement of the power and 
responsibility of the local Governments, 
without charging upon local resources 
any part of the existing Imperial ex- 
penditure. This cannot be done, but it 


has been determined to make as small a 
demand upon these resources as possible. 
At the same time it should be remem- 
bered that the relief of the Imperial 
finances has been a principal object in 


the discussion ofsuch measures on former 
occasions. 


“The Government of India is accordingly 
pleased to make over to the Governments, under 
certain conditions to be presently set forth, the 
following Departments of the Administration, in 
which they may be supposed to take special in- 
terest, and to grant permanently from the Im- 
perial Revenue for these services the sum of 
£4,688,711, being less by £330,801 only than the 
assignments made for the same services in 
1870-1,—-gaols, registration, police, education, 
medical services (except medical establishments), 
printing, roads, miscellaneous public improve- 
ments, and civil buildings. Unless some fiscal mis- 
fortune, such as a heavy lossin the opium revenue, 
or national disaster, such as war or severe famine, 
occurs, the Governor General in Council will 
maintain for the ‘future the assignments for 
* Provincial Services’ at the amounts now fixed. 
They will not, in any case, be reduced without 
previous consultation with the Governments. The 
actual permanent Imperial assignments for ‘ Pro- 
vincial Services’ will be as follows:— £ 

Oude... see 206,948 
Central Provinces ... eo 261,263 
Burmah sa oni « 275,332 
Bengal i ~ - 1,168,592 
North-West Provinces 640,792 
Punjaub 516,221 
Madras 739,488 
Bombay aie 880,075 
£4,688,711” 
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These amounts for works of comfort 
and convenience, and local purposes of 
many kinds, are as large as we can afford, 
but they are not really very large, much 
less extravagant. Let us see what they 
amount to, if we use Colonel Chesney’s 
convenient scale of comparison with 
countries nearer home. Oude, which is 
about as large and as populous as Hol- 
land and Belgium united, will receive 
from the Imperial Government for its 
works of comfort and convenience, and 
other things which have more or less of 
a local character, an allowance of some- 
thing over £200,000. The Central Pro- 
vinces, which are about as large as Great 
Britain and Ireland, but rather sparsely 
populated, will receive about £260,000. 
Burmah, which is about three times 
as large as Scotland, will have about 
£275,000. Bengal, or say the Austrian 
Empire, will have nearly £1,200,000. 
The North-West Provinces, about equal 
in area to Great Britain, and more densely 
peopled, will have £640,000. The Pun- 
jaub, or say the Kingdom of Italy, will 
have about £520,000. Madras, which 
is rather larger than Great Britain and 
Ireland, and about as thickly peopled as 
France, will have £739,000. And Bom- 
bay, which is somewhat bigger, will 
have £880,000. All local services and 
works, not directly remunerative, that 
cannot be paid out of these allowances, 
will have to be paid out of taxes raised 
by the authority of the local Govern- 
ments within the area under their rule, 
and, presumably, to be benefited. I 
need not say that the imposition of these 
local taxes will be subject to regulation 
by the supreme authorities. 

By this arrangement the Central Go- 
vernment will save in 1871-2, as will 
be apparent to the Committee, about 
£300,000 on the low Estimates of 
1869-70, and prevent the growth of some 
terribly expansive items of expense. On 
the other hand, income tax will bring in 
a smaller amount, and, although there 
will doubtless be some reduction under 
various heads of Expenditure, there will 
be increase under others; but beyond 
this I can form no conjecture which 
would be worth laying before the Com- 
mittee as to the finance of the year 
1871-2. The Home Government, as has 
been truly said, controls, but does not 
direct, Indian finance, and, in the nature 
of things, cannot do so. Of one thing, 
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that there will be the usual difficulty in 
making the ends meet. ‘But why 
should there be a difficulty,” some one 
may say, ‘‘in making the ends meet ?” 
For many reasons, of which the two 
chief are—first, that we discharge the 
most expensive duties of sovereignty for 
200,000,000 of men with a revenue de- 
rived from 150,000,000 of men; and, 
secondly, that we discharge the duties 
of sovereignty after a scientific and civi- 
lized manner, with resources which 
would better become an uncivilized and 
unscientific discharge of them. ‘‘ But 
why should you continue to do these 
things?” it may be asked. To that 
question I reply, after the manner of my 
country, by putting two others. My 
first question is— Are the objectors 
really prepared to adopt the short and 
easy methods of ridding themselves of 
treaty obligations which have been some- 
times put forward? My second question 
is—Are we to go back on our steps, and 
to administer India as a whole, after the 
old rough-and-ready unscientific system 
which is still excellent for certain out- 
lying districts? ‘In this matter, the Go- 
vernment occupies a middle position be- 
tween two extreme views. On the one 
side, you have the view which was well 
set forth by a very distinguished Native 
statesman, speaking to an Anglo-Indian 
statesman, a year or two ago— 


“You English,” said this eminent person, 
“make a great mistake. All this improvement 
of the country, about which you talk so much, is 
mere moonshine. Leave the country alone. In- 
stead of the immense taxation which you levy to 
give us roads, and canals, and railways, and 
schools, and improved courts of law, and what 
not, let these things be. Levy much smaller 
taxation, and, instead of spending the money on 
improving India, spend it in helping out the 
English Revenue, or anything elsé you please. 
You will be extremely popular, and your rule will 
continue long in the land.” 


The latest apostle of the diametrically 
opposite view is an hon. Friend of mine, 
whose maxim is—‘‘ Pay ; for God’s sake, 


pay, with both hands open. Borrow 
money right and left from all who will 
lend it. Do not be such purists as only 
to raise loans for expenditure which you 
believe will be directly remunerative. 
Raise loans for all those objects which 
you are satisfied will be indirectly remu- 
nerative. Increase, in short, the wealth 
of the country, and you will be at the 
same time increasing your own.” 
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Now, to the first of these, the Native 
critic, the Government answers—Even 
if we wished to adopt your policy, Eng- 
lish public opinion would not allow us to 
or it. Various views prevail in Eng- 
land as to the moral right or wrong of 
our original acquisition of our Indian 
Empire. Some think that it was forced 
upon us by circumstances ; others, that 
it was a justifiable exertion of superior 
power; others, that it was an unjustifi- 
able exertion of such power. Some say 
that our rule in India must continue as 
long as the world endures; that while 
the Native improves in arithmetical, the 
Englishman will improve in geometrical 
ratio; and that the stronger race will 
always be necessary to the weaker, as 

ide, philosopher, and friend: others 

old an opposite opinion, and say that 
even now, in the year 1871, we should 
be admitting more and more the Natives 
of India into the higher posts of the 
able paren with the distinct and de- 

ned intention of some day abandoning 
India. But all the holders of all these 
antagonistic opinions agree in insisting 
that, while we hold India, we must en- 
deavour to improve India according to 
our lights. 

To the second of our critics, to my 
hon. Friend, the Government replies— 
We wish we could take your sanguine 
view, but we do not find that the in- 
crease of the general wealth of the coun- 
try shows itself anything like so rapidly 
in the increase of our wealth as you 
suppose. The great source of our in- 
come is the land revenue. That land 
revenue is fixed, and must be fixed, for 
long periods, and it is only very slowly 
and at distant intervals that we can in- 
crease it. India is the most conserva- 
tive of countries, and no sooner do we 
try a new experiment for getting some 
increase to the resources of government 
than there is a shriek from some quarter 
or other. This year the shriek has been 
on account of the income tax. Another 
year it will be on account of another 
tax, and soon ad infinitum. We must 
disregard these clamours to a certain 
extent, but we dare not disregard them 
as much as would be necessary to carry 
out your views ; and we should end in 
sheer bankruptcy and confusion, to say 
nothing of the moral guilt we should 
incur by tempting capital from England, 
which might be properly expended at 
home or elsewhere, to be, as we in our 
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heart believe, unprofitably expended in 
doing things for India which should 
not, in our opinion, be done by capital 
at all, or in doing things which should 
one day be done by capital, but for 
which the country is not yet ripe. Well, 
but if we do not try heroic remedies for 
our chronic impecuniosity, like those of 
which I have been speaking, we are 
thrown back upon expedients—and ex- 
pedients we have been trying one after 
another ever since the Mutiny. First 
came Mr. Wilson, keenest and most 
clear-headed of men, exactly the kind 
of man whose appointment a large party 
is, or was, lately clamouring for as a 
panacea for Indian financial evils. Well, 
what were Mr. Wilson’s expedients ? 
First, reduction, especially military re- 
duction. That was excellent; but, re- 
member, he had a military expenditure 
of £23,000,000 to reduce, while we have 
now one only of about £16,000,000. 
Second, an income tax; and third, re- 
vised or partially enhanced customs 
duties. As to the income tax, which I 


think a very good tax, especially in its 
improved and later form, it is the very 
central grievance which is put forward 
in all the complaints which we receive 


about the financial policy of Govern- 
ment; and as to the enhanced customs 
duties, which seem to me a less good 
expedient, how long did our own manu- 
facturers allow them to continue? Then 
came Mr. Laing, and what is the bur- 
den of his song? It is— 

“No Government in Europe and no private 
company ever thinks of charging to current re- 
venue such things as extraordinary public works 
and interest during construction on unfinished 
railways, &c., which in India are so charged, and 
create the deficit.” 


In other words, he maintains that there 
is no deficit at all. Then came Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. He was followed by Mr. 
Massey, to whose reign belong the license 
tax and the certificate tax, which are 
really only income taxes affecting portions 
of the population. Last of all came the 
crisis of September, 1869, to which be- 
longs the sudden enhancement of the 
income tax and the salt duties. Butthe 
upshot of the whole, is that the principal 
expedients that have been hitherto tried 
to fill the deficit, always excepting the 
obvious expedient of reduction, have 
been three—some form of income tax, 
some form of revised and increased cus- 
toms duties, and the enhancement of 
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the salt duties. ‘‘ But,” someone may 
say, ‘‘this shows a great poverty of ° 
financial resource. Might you not try 
many other expedients? Have not many 
persons advised you to tax tobacco, to tax 
successions, to tax Native marriages?” 
Yes, all these expedients have been sug- 
gested to us, and have had powerful 
advocates; I will not commit myself 
against any one of them. Nothing is 
more possible than that, sooner or later, 
in Indian history one or other, or all of 
them, may be tried, either by the Central 
Government or by one or other of the 
local Governments in this or that part of 
India; but there are, certainly, a great 
many considerations which would have 
to be most carefully weighed before any 
one of them was adopted, and which 
have hitherto prevented their adoption. 
** But,” I am told, ‘“ you are at least 
sure of your present sources of reve- 
nue, and these are highly expansive.” 
Expansive they are, no doubt, but hardly 
highly expansive; and as to our being 
quite sure even of them, that I doubt 
too. The salt tax in some parts of India 
is confessedly too high, and will, sooner 
or later, in the exceptional districts, have 
to be reduced. I have again and again 
pointed out that under the head of 
opium we may have great disappoint- 
ments; and the retention of the few ex- 
port duties which remain to us under 
the head of customs must be defended 
rather on the ground of necessity than 
of principle. 

Is, then, our chronic impecuniosity to 
be mended by saving? Yes, to some 
extent; but, as I have pointed out on 
former occasions, our margin for reduc- 
tion is not, after all, enormously great. 
We must always have a very consider- 
able British force. The British soldier 
in India is a fearfully expensive instru- 
ment, and one not likely, I fear, to be- 
come cheaper. By the last Returns we 
had 61,481 European officers and sol- 
diers in India, and 188,229 Native offi- 
cers and soldiers. Add these together, 
and it gives you about one man for 
every thousand of the population of Bri- 
tish and feudatory India. That is not 
an overwhelming force, though it might 
be very rapidly raised, in the very im- 

robable event of trouble ever assailing 
ndia from without, to be an overwhelm- 
ing force. Then consider the endless 
auxiliary expenses which the mainte- 
nance of even this moderate force re- 
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uires, and it will be understood that, 
| though we are in the course of making 
reductions, neither these nor any possible 
civil reductions will go very far to put 
us at ease in our circumstances in India. 

The position of the Indian financier 
is altogether different from that of the 
English one. Here you have a com- 
paratively wealthy population. The in- 
come of the United Kingdom has, I be- 
lieve, been guessed at £800,000,000 per 
annum. ‘The income of British India 
has been guessed at £300,000,000 per 
annum. That gives well on to £30 per 
annum as the income of every person in 
the United Kingdom, and only £2 per 
annum as the income of every person 
in British India. Even our comparative 
wealth will be looked back upon by fu- 
ture ages as a state of semi-barbarism. 
But what are we to say of the state of 
India? How many generations must pass 
away before that country has arrived 
at even the comparative wealth of this; 
and how long will it be before the rulers 
of India can feel that they can in an 
emergency very largely increase the 
taxation? No; I am afraid we must 
make up our minds in India to have as 
much to do with our money as we can 


well manage. The bright side of Indian 
affairs will not, I fear, in any time to 
which we can look forward, be the 


purely financial one. But as long as 
we keep our debt within moderate limits, 
so as to make it absolutely certain that 
we can always keep faith with the public 
creditor, and so long as we are conscious 
that every year’s end shows a steady ad- 
vance in the civilization and well-being 
of the country, we must be content, I 
fear, to remain, as a Government, very 
far from rich. As I said last autumn, 
the Indian financier must make up his 
mind for many a long day to sail between 
Scylla and Charybdis—the Scylla of 
doing too little by public works and 
improved administration for a country, 
the physical and moral conditions of 
which require great expenditure on 
public works, and an administration 
which must be progressively costly as 
civilized supersede semi-barbarous ideas 
of polity—the Charybdis of too large a 
debt, damaged credit, and financial em- 
barrassment. 

I am not forgetting the various allevi- 
ations of our burdens to which I have al- 
luded in former Statements; the fact that 
our debt is relatively small; the fact 
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that we shall get rid in 1874 of a charge 
of about £430,000 a year on account of 
East India Stock; the fact that the re- 
ceipts from the railways will gradually 
improve ; the probability that the sale of 
waste lands will slowly grow larger; the 
certain, though far from rapid, increase 
of our land revenue; and the not unna- 
tural expectation that the improved ma- 
terial prosperity of the country will en- 
able it to consume more taxed articles; 
I am not, I say, forgetting these things, 
but, nevertheless, I should think that I 
was doing very wrong if I left on the 
mind of the Committee the impression 
that I thought our pecuniary prospects 
were couleur de rose. If, however, we 
look away from the mere bare question 
of our annual balancesheet—the question 
whether we have, or are likely to have, a 
wide margin of yearly income over yearly 
expenditure, and ask whether in the im- 
mediate past India has not been pros- 
pering and rapidly improving, if perhaps 
just a little too rapidly for her purse, the 
answer must be a most agreeable one. 
For more than two years we have had 
profound peace. Since the conclusion of 
the Frontier Campaign in 1868, hardly 
a shot fired in anger can be said to have 
awakened the echoes of even the wild 
North-West, and the very last news 
which I have seen from that quarter—a 
letter written on Christmas Day by Sir 
Henry Durand, the distinguished Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Punjaub, who 
met his death in so melancholy a way— 
was to the effect that one of the most in- 
tractable of the intractable tribes who 
look down upon our frontier posts from 
their crag castles beyond the Indus, had 
been showing a very marked desire for 
the elements of education—the three R’s 
at least. There has been a little uneasi- 
ness at the opposite side of the Peninsula, 
where our people have had some annoy- 
ance from the Looshais, who form one 
section of that great company of barba- 
rians who fill up the angle between our 
Province of Assam, and the dominions 
of the King of Burmah, and amongst 
whom there have lately been many symp- 
toms of disquiet, the causes of which are 
by no means clear. Everywhere, how- 
ever, except on the very uttermost fringe 
and outside edge of our possessions, there 
has been deep quiet, a fact which should 
not, however, be allowed for a moment 
to make us forget that, in that mighty 
Continent which we call India, there are. 
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many elements of unrest. The agitations 
that have disturbed several of the coun- 
tries which fall within what may be 
called the influence of India’s political at- 
traction, have not required anything more 
on our part than an attitude of friendly 
but absolutely passive observation. The 
Coast of Oman has been the scene of a 
prolonged conflict, but the peace of the 
Persian Gulf has not been disturbed ; 
and the civil conflict in Affghanistan has 
had no direct result upon us, except to 
postpone the lending of our assistance to 
the Persian and Affghan Governments in 
arriving at a friendly and permanent 
understanding about certain disputed 
questions of boundary. 

I will say nothing as to what we are 
doing with regard to public works, irri- 
gation, state railways, and so forth, be- 
cause, the year being incomplete, I have 
no figures which I can properly lay be- 
fore the House later than those to which 
I referred in my Financial Statement of 
the 5th of August, 1870, and to those 
contained in Mr. Danvers’s Railway 
Report, which was circulated towards 
the end of last Session; but they have 
been progressing as rapidly as circum- 
stances would permit. It is well known 
to the Committee that the present Viceroy 
has a very keen and strong interest in 
all matters of this kind. I may add, 
with reference to a caution that fell from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
in 1869, that the attention which is being 
given to railways and irrigation is not 
making us forget the importance of har- 
bours, and that, especially at Kurrachee, 
and in the Hooghly, much good work 
has been lately done. 

In one respect fortune has conspicu- 
ously favoured us of late, for we have 
not, during the last two years, suffered 
from any of those sudden and over- 
powering physical disasters which so 
often confound human sagacity in India. 
Bad seasons there have been, as I have 
had occasion already to mention, but 
nothing sudden and overpowering, like 
the Orissa drought, or the cyclones 
and inundations of some former years. 
Against calamities of that sort man is 
powerless, at least, in the present state 
of his knowledge; but we are doing 
what we can to fight against preventible 
calamities—witness the very remarkable 
monograph upon cholera which has re- 
cently been published under the autho- 
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rity of the Government of India. Nor 
are there wanting agreeable indications 
that our efforts in the direction of sani- 
tary reform are beginning to find favour 
with the Native mind. opinion has 
lately been given, by very high Brah- 
minical authority, in favour of using the 
water supplied to Caleutta by European 
agency, a fact which has been described, 
not unjustly, I think, in an Indian news- 
paper, as a real social victory. 
he Trigonometrical Survey, the Topo- 
groniienl Survey, and the Geological 
urvey are progressing satisfactorily, 
and extending the network of our know- 
ledge all over the peninsula. 

Some want of organization haying 
been observable in the efforts to preserve 
and to describe the architectural treasures 
of India which were set on foot in 1867, 
we have sent out, at the request of the 
Government of India, one of the most 
distinguished of Asiatic archeologists, 
General Cunningham, to give to the 
Archeological Survey that definitiveness 
of aim and regularity of procedure 
which seemed to be wanting; and a 
cognate duty, with regard to the pre- 
paration of a complete Gazetteer of 
India, has been intrusted to Dr. Hunter, 
whose book on the Annals of Rural 
Bengal attracted so much and such de- 
served attention two or three years ago, 

The lamented death of Mr. Hayward, 
on his way to explore the Pamir Steppe, 
has excited great indignation and pity 
throughout India. Mr. Forsyth, a Go- 
vernment officer sent by Lord Mayo to 
the Court of the Ataligh-Gazee, the 
stronghanded Chief who rules in Eastern 
Turkestan, met with but moderate suc- 
cess in his diplomatic capacity—the ruler 
whom he sought being far away from 
his capital, warring in the north. Still 
Mr. Forsyth brought back a certain 
amount of commercial and other infor- 
mation, which will not be without its 
uses. In another part of our frontier 
we are anxiously looking for the da 
when it may be possible to re-establi 
a friendly commercial intercourse with 
Thibet, which has been too long inter- 
rupted by irrational jealousies. Still 
further, on the extreme north of Burmah, 
we are trying to foster into renewed 
existence the old traffic between South- 
Western China and the sea-board, to 
which an end was put, some years 
ago, by the Mussulman insurrection in 

unan. 
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The Franco-Prussian War has inter- 
rupted the training of our forest students 
at Nancy, but there is every reason to 
hope that the interruption will not con- 
tinue long afterthe conclusion of peace. 

We have not yet succeeded in getting 
a satisfactory machine for working up 
the Rhea fibre, to which I alluded last 
August, and the time for sending in ma- 
chines on trial has been extended. 

We have sent out six more cotton 
gardeners, and are enlarging the area 
of our experiments in the production of 
this most important article. 

The sudden death of the distinguished 
Indian botanist, Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
has not prevented our continuing the 
arrangements, of which he had charge, 
for naturalizing the Ipecacuanha, to 
which, as I mentioned last year, in the 
interest of the abatement of human suf- 
fering, we attach some importance. 

We are not unmindful of the hints 
which we have received from my hon. 
Friend the Member for Macclesfield, 
and others, about silk, to which the 
Madras Government has of late been 
giving special attention. 

As little have we failed to play into 
the hands of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport, who wants his constituents 
to have facilities for giving English salt 
a fair chance of competing with the 
cheap salts of Madras and Bombay; and 
we are not without hope that we shall 
make a reasonable profit, as well as con- 
fer great benefits upon the neighbouring 
districts, by the manufacture of salt at 
the Sambhur Lake, which has been 
leased to us by the Princes of Jeypore 
and Jodhpore. 

I had hoped to have been able to an- 
nounce that the new Department of 
Revenue—Agriculture and Commerce— 
had begun its work, but the arrange- 
ments are not yet quite completed. The 
creation, however, of such a Depart- 
ment has been sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, and only mat- 
ters of detail remain unsettled. 

It seemed that the great war which 
has been raging in Europe was going 
to exercise a very unfavourable influence 
upon our trade; but the fears at first en- 
tertained have turned out to be exagge- 
rated, though not unfounded. Ina very 
excitable population, like that with which 
we have to deal in many parts of India, 
the occurrence of such a world-catas- 
trophe as we have been witnessing of late 
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must, of course, cause a great deal of what 
I maycall political feverishness, and there 
have been rumours and speculations, 
without end, in the bazaars; Dut nothing 
has occurred in any way to excite un- 
easiness, and the scare at Allahabad, 
which was telegraphed to Europe in the 
autumn, and produced some momentary | 
surprise and discomfort, turned out to 
be the offspring of mere delusion. 

Our relations with all the Princes of 
India, and all the independent States 
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-around and near our borders, are per- 


fectly friendly. 

Theadministration of justice is steadily 
improving throughout the country, and 
there is no department of affairs for 
which intelligent Natives seem to show 
more aptitude than for this. Of these 
intelligent Natives more and more are 
coming to this country; a few to com- 
pete, sometimes very successfully, at the 
examinations for the covenanted Civil 
Service, the majority to qualify for va- 
rious professions. 

It is to be hoped that the death of the 
two Natives of India of the highest rank 
who ever left their country for Kurope— 
the Rajah of Kuppoorthulla, on his way 
hither, and the Rajah of Kholapore, who 
was present and took a most intelligent 
interest when we last discussed Indian 
affairs in this House, but who died on 
his return journey—may not prevent the 
resort to England of many persons whose 
names are as closely connected as theirs 
with the history of India. I am sure if 
they are as amiable and as sensible as 
the Rajah of Kholapore, whom many of 
us came to know, they will be welcome 
from considerations altogether indepen- 
dent of political expediency. 

The extension of education amongst 
the higher and middle classes shows in- 
creasingly satisfactory results, and the 
Government has been giving very spe- 
cial attention of late to extending the 
facilities for elementary education—that 
potent engine for the working out of all 
good, as well in the East, as in the West. 
It is probably known to some hon. 
Members that India is to contribute her 
share to the Exhibition, which is to be 
opened in the month of May, at South 
Kensington, and, I think, that there can 
be little doubt that if the local authori- 
ties act in the spirit of the very sensible 
Memorandum which has been circulated 
by the Home Office at Calcutta, the edu- 
cational part of that Exhibition will 
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be more instructive than many Blue 
Books— 

“Competition with other countries in educa- 
tional appliances is,” it has been truly said, “ not 
our object. To this we cannot hope to attain ; but 
we can offer an illustration of a rise and progress 
in education such as no other country can offer ; 
an illustration of the task which a European Go- 
vernment has to perform when, with limited 
resources, and in opposition to deep-rooted pre- 
judices and irrational suspicion, it attempts to 
introduce and carry out over an enormous area, 
containing a vast variety of nations and tribes 
speaking languages or dialects, many of which 
have hardly yet been systematised in writing, 
those views upon popular education which have 
guided the civilized countries of Europe and 
America.” 


India is also to send many contributions 
to the part of the Exhibition which is 
to be devoted to the illustration of what 
the world can now do in textile fabrics, 
and various other branches of manufac- 
ture. And in connection with this, I will 
venture to ask, whether it would not be 
extremely desirable, alike for the en- 
couragement of manufactures in India, 
and for the education of taste at home, 
if some systematic attempt were made 
by persons of capital in this country to 
_— in London a depét, on something 
like an adequate scale, for the sale of the 
artistic products of our Eastern Empire ? 
Anyone who will visit the Museum at 
the India Office, wretchedly accommo- 
dated as it is, will go away wondering 
why in this metropolis, which is in close 
communication with all parts of India, 
it should be impossible to purchase 
almost any of the beautiful works with 
which those rooms are filled. It seems 
to me a very real evil, because I am 
convinced that, if society in this country 
could have the picturesque side of India 
forced upon its notice, the name of that 
country would cease to exercise upon all 
sorts and conditions of men here, not 
directly connected with it, that narcotic 
spell with which we are but too familiar. 

Even the exaggerated ideas about the 
wealth of India, which used to prevail 
in England, and which still linger in 
France, were not without their advan- 
tages; they struck the popular mind 
and attracted attention to it, by investing 
it with a halo of romance. We know 
that these were dreams; but we also 
know that if India is not as rich in gold 
and gems as was believed, if her soil 
taken as a whole is not equal in fertility 
to that of England, yet that the patient 
application of science to the cultivation 
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of that soil, and a minute investigation 
of its products, organic and inorganic, 
will illustrate the old story of the field 
beneath which a treasure was said to be 
hid, and will make India, if India re- 
mains peaceful and progressive, one of 
the most important factors in the pros- 
perity of mankind. We know that the 
investigation into the history of the most 
venerable of her languages has been 
important not only from the actual 
addition it has made to human know- 
ledge, but as putting into the hands of 
the student a key for the unlocking of a 
thousand secrets in the history of re- 
ligion, of philosophy, and of society. 
We know that if we can once thoroughly 
penetrate India with all that is best in 
European civilization, it will not be India 
alone, but the whole of Asia, or at least 
the whole of Asia south of the great 
central ranges of the Continent, that will 
be benefited ; and that when we ask our 
people to take an interest in India, we 
are asking them to take an interest in 
something much wider and deeper than 
the mere fortunes of a British depen- 
dency. I cannot help thinking that if 
the public mind were once thoroughly 
possessed of the idea that, in addition to 
being a great European, a great African, 
a great American, a great Australian, 
and a great Oceanic power, we are in- 
comparably the greatest Asiatic power, 
we should get rid of that foolish self- 
consciousness which makes us perpetually 
fuss about what we are pleased to call 
our prestige and our position, and should 
make up our minds simply to do our 
duty as a cosmopolitan power according 
to our lights. I beg, Sir to move the 
Resolution which I have placed in your 
hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it appears by the Accounts laid be- 
fore this House that the total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March 
1870 was £50,901,081 ; the total of the direct 
claims upon the Revenue, including charges of 
collection and cost of Salt and Opium, was 
£9,230,823 ; the charges in India, including In- 
terest on Debt, and Public Works ordinary, 
were £32,293,859; the value of Stores supplied 
from England was £1,379,052; the charges in 
England were £6,331,614; the Guaranteed In- 
terest on the Capital of Railway and other 
Companies, in India and in England, deducting 
net Traffic Receipts, was £1,547,064, making a 
total charge for the same year of £50,782,412; 
and there was an excess of Income over Ex- 
penditure in that year amounting to £118,669; 
that the charge for Public Works extraordinary 
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was £2,599,614, and that including that charge 
the excess of Expenditure over Income was 
$2,480,945. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, the hon. 
Gentleman had made, as on former oc- 
casions, a very clear, able, and compre- 
hensive Statement on a very difficult 
and intricate subject. He regretted very 
much that his right hon. Friend the 
former Secretary of State for India (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), owing to his ab- 
sence, as the House knew, on an im- 
portant mission, could not give the Com- 
mittee the result of his great experience, 
for he felt how far less worthy of atten- 
tion would be the few remarks he should 
endeavour to make than those which 
would have fallen from him. The Com- 
mittee discussed an Indian Budget under 
great disadvantages, because, while the 
statement of the Minister embraced three 
years, hon. Members only had the op- 
portunity of considering one of these 
with the requisite information before 
them. Taking the last three years of 
which they had a precise account, it 
seemed to him that the Revenues of 
India were, on the average, nearly 
stationary, while the Expenditure was 
steadily advancing. The year 1869-70, 
the subject of the Resolution now before 
them, showed rather a better account 
than the two years immediately pre- 
ceding; but it contained the seeds of 
increased annual expenditure in charges 
for guaranteed railways and in interest 
on loans for reproductive works con- 
structed by the nmnaaeih and at the 
same time relied too much on the ap- 
parently diminishing and questionable 
opium revenue, while the receipts from 
excise, customs, and stamps, as well as 
those from land, appeared to rise but 
little in proportion. No one, he ima- 
gined, would consider this a satisfactory 
condition—ordinarily a serious deficit, 
nearly £2,000,000 a-year for three years; 
sometimes a small surplus, so small that 
a very trifling mishap or miscalculation 
would suffice to throw the balance on 
the wrong side. The telegraphic Budget 
which had just been placed in their 
hands, showed, it was true, a larger 
surplus. He hoped it might be so; but 
they had heard occasionally of amended 
Budgets, and in this case also the hon. 
Gentleman had used the ominous phrase, 
that opium had come to the rescue. 
Surely this was not a result on which 
the Minister could congratulate himself, 
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or which could be satisfactory to the 
people of this country, who, in addition 
to the general interest they must feel in 
so magnificent a dependency, were be- 
coming more and more personally inte- 
rested in the prosperity of India on ac- 
count of the capital which flowed from 
them for the construction of her publie 
works. Was there any hope of inaugu- 
rating a more prosperousera? He need 
hardly say that this could only be done 
in two ways—either by reducing the Ex- 
penditure or by increasing the Revenue. 
Could the Expenditure be reduced? It 
was generally allowed that this could 
not easily be effected. True, it might 
be that here and there charges might 
be cut down for what might appear to 
economical reformers to be unnecessary 
pomp and ceremony. But all people 
did not see with our eyes, and we were 
told on excellent authority that it would 
be unwise and impolitic to bring down 
our establishments in India to A 
simplicity. The Army was enormously 
expensive; but an Army so situated 
must be costly. We heard indirectly 
of reductions in the artillery. He hoped 
this arm might not be reduced so far 
as to be inconsistent with safety. It 
might be that some reduction was pos- 
sible in the Madras Presidency. But, 
as the Navy was scarcely powerful 
enough, no material diminution could 
be looked for in the charge for defence. 
The other items were by no means ex- 
cessive, and that for the collection of 
the Revenue — about 10 per cent — 
was moderate. Perhaps he might ex- 
cept the charges for stores supplied by 
this country, according to requisitions. 
Some experience as a West India pro- 
prietor convinced him that the object of 
those who made out such lists was to 
ask for at least enough; and, though 
the hon. Gentleman might say, and say 
truly, that these items were carefully 
examined and some even disallowed, he 
(Mr. 8. Cave) had gone through that 
ceremony in West India accounts, and 
generally found that those articles which 
he struck out were discovered afterwards 
to be absolutely necessary, and were 
purchased at a much higher price on 
the spot. He did nat know how the 
guarantee fund to be paid in 1874 was 
invested. [An hon. Memper: In Con- 
sols.]- But it had been proposed to lend 
it to Indian railway companies, and so 
to obtain a higher interest. There was 
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one way, indeed, in which a diminution 
might be made in the present charge. 
The small surplus of the year 1869-70 
was obtained by carrying to capital ac- 
count the expenses of extraordinary pub- 
lic works—that was, ofreproductive works 
—of irrigation, railways, &c. To this no 
one could object. But there was no rea- 
son on principle why such charges as that 
for barracks should not be spread over 
a series of years. These were perma- 
nent works, designed to last for many 
years. They were works like stations, 
which would be placed to capital by 
auditors of a railway without hesitation, 
or like the fortifications which we had 
been paying for by loans. He said, 
then, that there was no reason, on prin- 
ciple, why this course should not be 
taken; but they were told that the 
credit of India would suffer if we bor- 
rowed so freely. That was a valid ar- 
gument. The credit of England did 
not assist that of her dependencies, ex- 
cept in a few rare instances. He thought, 
indeed, that those instances might be 
extended with care and judgment, and 
that one of the most legitimate and 
safest ways of assisting rising Colonies 
was to enable them to borrow money 


for reproductive purposes at a cheaper 


rate by endorsing their bills. But until 
this was done he could not advocate 
straining the credit of India by borrow- 
ing for non-reproductive works, espe- 
cially as we were told that these bar- 
racks, constructed at so enormous a cost, 
were eminently unfit for their purpose. 
Repetitions, probably, of the costly mis- 
takes in the West Indies, where the 
barracks used generally to be built in 
the most unhealthy situations, one of 
which, now abandoned, he was told, 
was constructed of bricks from England, 
carried up mountain-paths on mules’ 
backs, and costing 1s. 6d. each before 
they arrived at their destination. If, 
then, there could be no material reduc- 
tion of Expenditure, what prospect was 
there of raising alarger Revenue? Take 
first the customs—export and import 
duties, both of which were, or ought to 
be, regulated by circumstances over which 
the financier had no control. Export 
duties were usually the most impolitic 
of taxes, as, unless the country had an 
entire monopoly of the article, the price 
was not increased by the duty, which, 
therefore, fell upon the producer. In 
India this was essentially the case, as 
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the largest amount of export duty was 
levied on grain, especially on rice, and 
it was evident that this commodity must 
go into the markets of the world unduly 
weighted. He should rejoice to see the 
abolition of the export duties, or their 
reduction to a mere registration fee. 
No increase on that head could be ex- 
pected or desired. Could the import 
duties be increased? He was not one of 
those who had any great objection on 
principle to tax the necessaries of life. It 
could not be avoided’ in many instances. 
If a man used necessaries only, and could 
not be taxed directly, you were unable 
to touch him in any other way. He 
(Mr. 8. Cave) should have to enlarge a 
little on this presently. Nor was he 
much influenced by what was called the 
Manchester School, who thought that 
the end and aim of finance was to get 
Manchester goods into every country of 
the world duty free. His idea was 
that an import tax was a good tax, 
so long as it did not materially impede 
imports. But there were two incidents 
to this tax in India which must not 
be lost sight of. Cotton goods paid 
the largest share of the duties, though 
by no means heavily assessed. In the 
first place, these imported goods com- 
peted with home manufactures, and, with- 
out a countervailing excise duty, the 
competition was unequal. Secondly, the 
duty, supposing it paid by consumers, 
was a tax which fell upon the poor, as 
the upper classes wore habitually the 
higher priced home-made fabrics. It 
was possible that a slight addition to 
the customs duties might not materially 
affect imports, but he did not expect 
that a very large increase could be ob- 
tained; and, though the revenue de- 
rived from these, together with other 
taxes, had been more elastic since the 
Mutiny, the increase had not been great 
for a population of 150,000,000. There 
were, indeed, articles such as tobacco 
and sugar, the latter of which, if not 
the former, India had begun to import, 
as well as to grow at home, a moderate 
customs and excise duty on which might 
bring in a fair return, and would press 
very lightly on the consumer. So much 
for customs duties properly so-called. 
He now came to that very peculiar, very 
profitable, and very much abused source 
of revenue, the opium duty. He need 
not re-capitulate the many arguments 
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on that subject; but if it were in Bengal, 
as in other parts of India, a mere tax, 
atransit or export duty, it might be sus- 
ceptible of the same excuse that the 
present First Lord of the Treasury, he 
thought, made for the spirit duty in the 
United Kingdom—namely, that we could 
not be said to foster it when we put 
upon it as heavy a duty as it would 
bear without encouraging smuggling. 
He did not know how the right hon. 
Gentleman would have felt, when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if his well-meant 
efforts to discourage the consumption of 
spirits had been entirely successful. But 
unfortunately, in Bengal, opium was a 
Government monopoly. Government not 
only taxed it, but they grew, manufac- 
tured, and sold it. Tobacco was a Go- 
vernment monopoly in many countries. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
proposed to make life assurance a Go- 
vernment monopoly here; but he did 
not know what the hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would say 
if it were proposed to raise some mil- 
lions in the United Kingdom by a Go- 
vernment distillery. This opium re- 
venue had an ugly look in more ways 
than one, for we charged so highly for 
the drug that we had fostered its growth 
not only in China, where at present it 
had found no such suitable soil, but in 
Persia, where he understood it was nearly 
as good as in India; so that we might 
possibly lose this source of revenue 
without having the credit of giving it up 
for conscience’ sake. Then came salt, 
which was taxed at rates varying from 
500 to 2,500 per cent on prime cost in 
different parts of India. That had been 
regarded by many as not dependent on 
price, subject to few fluctuations — in 
fact, a kind of: poll tax, rising with in- 
crease of population. Unfortunately, 
famine had destroyed vast numbers who 
paid this tax; but, more than this, a 
casual scarcity in the Government salt 
stores in Bengal had proved that a large 
portion of the inhabitants of India, when 
an article arrived at a certain price, did 
without it, and in that way entirely 
upset the calculations of the Finance 

inister. He had said nothing about 
the income tax, in respect of which opi- 
nions so widely differed. It was at pre- 
sent very high, and without it the tele- 
graphic Budget would have presented 
a less favourable result. With the ex- 


ception of great merchants, such as the 
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Parsees, whose wealth was well known, 
though not more than their liberality, 
the money incomes of Natives was not 
generally very large. They had the ap- 
parent wealth of servants, horses, and 
magnificent attire; but we are told that 
the jewels on Oriental dresses and arms 
were not very valuable, being of the 
kind called ‘‘Lasque” diamonds, and 
that a very superb show might be made 
at a comparatively small cost. To say 
that the income tax was unpopular in 
India was no very strong argument. 
It was unpopular everywhere. But we 
must not forget that of all people the 
Indians were most suspicious of novelty. 
He believed they would prefer the 
doubling of an old tax to the imposition 
of anew one. This brought him to the 
mode in which he ventured to ask, with 
great deference, whether the deficiencies 
in the Revenue might not be supplied. 
There were three conditions of national 
existence, to each of which, as it seemed 
to him, a different plan of taxation was 
applicable. The first was that like our 
own, in which the people were settled 
and stationary, having much fixed pro- 
perty and many artificial wants. In the 
case of such a population direct taxation 
might well be applied to property, and 
indirect taxation to luxuries. Secondly, 
there was the newly-settled country in 
which the people were sparse and mi- 
gratory, and though well to do and not 
in the habit of denying themselves, were 
impatient of taxation and difficult to 
reach. Indirect taxation, and on tho 
necessaries as well as the luxuries of 
life, was the only method which paid 
the cost of collection in such countries; 
and he had always thought it most un- 
fair that we should first call upon Ca- 
nada to incur large outlay in self-defence, 
and then raise an outcry against her 
for obtaining the ways and means by 
almost the only method available for 
her. Thirdly, there was a class of people, 
like the Natives of India, who, owing to 
climate and habits, had few wants and 
little accumulated property. He spoke 
now of the masses, who, when prices 
rose, did without almost all the neces- 
saries of life, as had been shown in the 
case of sugar, when the price in Europe 
had made it worth exporting. Upon 
such a class a hold could only be ob- 
tained in two ways—their persons and 
their land. In the Native States of India 
this had been recognized, and acted 
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upon from time immemorial. There 
the bulk of the Revenue sprang from 
two sources. First, the land, in cus- 
tomary rents—namely, the portion of 
rent reserved for the State—and various 
local rates—cesses as they were called 
in India as in Ireland—secondly, from 
a sort of protection or poll tax, that 
which a man paid for the protection of 
the State. ‘Skin for skin, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life,” had 
frequently been the maxim of the Native 
Princes; and they had made it the ex- 
cuse for the most grinding extortion and 
oppression. Mehemet Ali, in Egypt, 
justified his exactions in another way. 
He said that if he allowed the Fellaheen 
to have two shirts it would be impossible 
for him to govern them. That was not 
our policy ; but he ventured to ask whe- 
ther a way out of our difficulty might 
not be found in these two directions. 
A poll tax was the only tax for a naked 
man, who would liveupon almostnothing, 
and he believed it would be found less 
objectionable and oppressive than the 
salt tax. Lord Grey, as was mentioned 
in a former debate, was in favour of 
taxing articles most used by negroes in 
the West Indies; but he was dealing 


with a people who, though adverse to 
work, would rather work than do without 


what they were accustomed to. The 
mention of the West Indies reminded 
him that the emigration of Indians to 
those Colonies, as well as the increase of 
public works in India, had caused so 
great arise in wages in India that the 
labourer was far better off, and more 
able to pay, than in former times. With 
regard to land, he should doubtless be 
met by the ‘‘fixed settlement.”’ Well, he 
was aware of what, speaking with great 
humility, appeared to him the most un- 
wise of all arrangements, by which the 
Government, unlike other landlords, pre- 
cluded itself for long terms of years, 
and in some cases for ever, from sharing 
in the rapidly improving value of land. 
Where faith was pledged it must be 
kept, even to our own hindrance, but 
there was no reason why the landlord 
should afterwards lay out large sums 
in raising artificially the value of the 
same land, without demanding from the 
tenant a percentage of the cost, which 
in this country was freely given in such 
cases every day. Again, we had in this 
country a land tax redeemed in most 
cases at a fixed rate, but this did not 
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prevent rates being laid over and over 
again upon land, for local, or what were 
called local, purposes. Education was 
defrayed, in great measure, by local 
rates here; in India it was charged on 
the Imperial Revenue. And surely we 
might fairly ask for local aid to railways 
and irrigation works, which had so enor- 
mously increased the value of land and 
its products, that exports had multiplied 
nearly five-fold, and corn had risen in 
price at Jubbulpore from 12s. to 36s. a 
quarter. And all this through the State 
sinking £200,000,000 in improvements, 
expenditure on which in the last com- 
ow accounts made, according to the 

esolution of the Under Secretary, the 
difference between surplusand deficiency, 
and yet taking the same rent as before, 
and in some instances even alienating 
land in perpetuity for a mere nominal 
price. Might not this system of local 
rates lead to the local and decentralizing 
management of affairs which was con- 
sidered so desirable to those who looked 
forward to the Native population assist- 
ing us to govern the country, and be- 
coming less apt than they were at pre- 
sent to call upon Government to initiate 
social reforms? At least we might begin 
locally, and try them with five cities, 
before entrusting them with the Empire. 
And now, although he had detained 
hon. Members too long, he should like 
to say one word on this Committee, 
which was to inquire into Indian affairs. 
He doubted its doing much good, though 
it might do great mischief. But he was 
thankful it was not to be a Commission 
sent to obtain information in the country 
itself. Persons who talked of sending 
Commissioners to India, as if they were 
to inquire into Scotch Fisheries or Eng- 
lish Factory Acts, little knew what they 
were talking of. It was said that the 
Saxons in Ireland, after all our attempts 
at conciliation, were merely encamped 
in an enemy’s country. If that were 
so, what must it be with the handful of 
English in India? Looking to the dif- 
ference of national character, which made 
conspiracy which was almost impossible 
in Ireland easy in India, we might well 
say of our countrymen there that they 
are on a slumbering volcano. 

‘*‘ Incedunt per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 

What mischief such a Commission might 
do by exciting vague hopes or fears 
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be imagined from the effect which the 
late most ill-judged roving Commission, 
sent out on most inadequate grounds by 
the Colonial Office to British Guiana, 
had exercised, and would for some time 
longer exercise, upon the coloured popu- 
lation. Then, what would be the com- 
position of such a Commission? Pos- 
sibly, old Indians, who would be quite 
able to draw up their Report without 
leaving the country; or men of books 
and theories, who would not stay long 
enough to realize their own ignorance. 
He remembered once going to look after 
some family property in the West Indies. 
He read everything that had been 
written on the subject, and went out to 
set everybody right, fully convinced that 
he knew their business better than men 
who had been engaged in it all their 
lives. It was not till he had been six 
months in the country that he began to 
find out how little he really knew. How 
little one knew of the inner life and real 
feeling of the working classes immedi- 
ately around us; aye, without even ex- 
cepting those who claimed specially to 
represent them. He had heard a dis- 
tinguished Indian official acknowledge 
this with respect to the inhabitants of 


India—a man whose life had been spent 
among them, who could speak to them 
in their own language, and even, as he 
expressed himself, knew when they meant 
what they said and when they did not. 
It behoved us to beware of expressing 


doubts or hesitation. A vigourous go- 
vernment was far preferable to a much 
better government weakly administered. 
Revolutions had usually been in the 
reigns of good and weak, not of bad 
and vigourous rulers. A Governor Gene- 
ral, even an able and energetic one like 
the present, had great difficulties to con- 
tend with—difficulties within his own 
Council, which was not so manageable 
as a Cabinet, though that was said to 
be not always a happy family; diffi- 
culties from conflicting interests and 
contending races; difficulties from the 
Press. All these, not unknown here, 
had to be encountered in an exaggerated 
form in India. A Committee would be 
apt to act on the notion that English 
ideas and English institutions were like 
a general fitting saddle, good for any 
country. But even in these days of 
telegraphs India must be governed in 
India. Mistakes must be corrected there, 
not at home. With a people, or rather 
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— of that kind, want of authority 
would be fatal, not only to good govern- 
ment, but to the very existence of our 
magnificent and dearly-bought Indian 
Empire. 

rn. W. FOWLER said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. 8. Cave), that this 
Statement would be far from satisfactory. 
In the first place, there was a supposed 
increase of the opiume rvenue; and, in 
the next place, a large decrease in the 
expenditure on public works. If hon. 
Members would turn to the figures they 
would find that the decrease in the ex- 
penditure on public works for 1870-1 
was £1,000,000 as compared with the 
actual expenditure in 1869-70; and there 
was also a decrease in the expenditure 
on public works extraordinary amounting 
to nearly another £1,000,000. Now, it 
appeared to him that it was a very serious 
thing for the Government to commence 
so rapid a diminution in the expenditure 
on public works in India. He had read 
over and over again, on the authority of 
the very highest Indian officials, that the 
need of public works in that country was 
now as great as ever; that what had been 
done was comparatively nothing to what 
was required; and that over very large 
tracts there was a great deficiency of 
roads, bridges, embankments, and every 
other kind of the most necessary works. 
If that were so, he could not congratulate 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant Duff) on 
the decrease of expenditure this year 
under that head. While on this subject 
he begged to say a few words on a ques- 
tion of principle to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded with special reference 
to himself. He must say he held that if 
a public work was of a permanent cha- 
racter and was really useful to the com- 
munity it ought not to be paid for out of 
revenue, but out of local taxation. In 
this country we should not dream of 
making a drain across a street without 
borrowing the money, because we were 
in the habit of proceeding on this prin- 
ciple—that those who came after us 
should share in the burden. In dealing 
with India we adopted a totally different 
principle. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that we did not find the result we might 
have expected from the money spent in 
India. Weil, that would be an argument 
against making the expenditure out of 
revenue, for it would go to show that 
these works should not be constructed, 
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as not being certain to be productive. 
Over and over again we had been told 
that the Indian Budget showed a constant 
deficit ; but that had arisen of late years 
simply from this item of public works. 
The figures were very remarkable. In 
1867-8, independent of the expenditure 
on public works ordinary, there was an 
actual surplus of £4,873,000. In 1868-9 
the surplus was £3,809,000; and in the 
last year there would be a surplus of just 
about £3,000,000. Now, it puzzled him 
exceedingly to know why the poor people 
of India should have to pay additional 
imposts—an additional salt tax and an 
increased income tax, for instance—re- 
quired to meet an increasing expenditure 
on public works. If a public work was 
paid for out of revenue it must be car- 
ried on in the most extravagant manner, 
because'it would be constantly stopped 
in the middle for want of funds, and the 
works discontinued could not be resumed 
except at an additional expense. Take, 
for example, the works on the Godavery, 
which had been so much talked of in 
that House, and had almost become a 
by-word. He knew that a telegram had 
been sent out to stop those works in the 
middle, the men were all dismissed, and 
the whole affair had cost half as much 
again as it would have done had it been 
pushed on quickly. On the other hand, 
if the money were borrowed and the work 
proceeded with with all possible rapidity, 
he ventured to say that one-third of the 
cost incurred by doing it in driblets 
would have been saved. This was the 
course adopted in the construction of 
railways in this country, and he had yet 
to learn what difference there was in this 
respect between railways and public 
works so called. It had been said that 
those works were not directly remune- 
rative; but a good road was as directly 
remunerative in its degree to the com- 
munity as any work that could possibly 
be made ; it was in its degree as remune- 
rative as a railway, even if no toll was 
got out of it. So again with regard to 
military buildings, which formed a very 
large item in what was described as 
public works ordinary. It was of the 
highest importance that the lives of the 
troops should not be thrown away from 
being in bad buildings, and, therefore, 
to provide good barracks was a most re- 
munerative expenditure. But he had 
been told that the barracks in India 
were badly built; but that only showed 
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that in paying for works out of revenue 
there was no security against improper 
expenditure. The fact was it discouraged 
a good officer and made him feel that he 
would not get full supplies for his work, 
while it did not make the lazy man dili- 
gent. He had been exceedingly struck 
by a speech made last summer by Gir 
Bartle Frere, who was admitted to bea 
man of high authority in these matters, 
in which he said that in the Public 
Works Department of India the best 
man was not he who would forward 
works, but he who would check them. 
It was perfectly true that great caution 
was required as to the amount laid out 
in public works, just as in England in 
1847 we laid out far more than the coun- 
try could afford. That was a matter of 
judgment and discretion ; but if they ex- 
pected to find in paying out of revenue 
a security against extravagant expendi- 
ture, the check would prove utterly illu- 
sory. One or two a things in the 
Budget had struck him. He main-_ 
tained the opinion he had expressed a 
year ago with regard to the opium re- 
venue. They had been told that it was 
an extremely uncertain revenue; he be- 
lieved it to be most unsatisfactory. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had said, 
with great justice, thatsit was like a 
revenue derived by the Government 
from an enormous distillery carried 
on at the public expense. But sucha 
thing would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment; and yet we talked of the opium 
revenue as perfectly innocent, and very 
few Memberslifted uptheir voices against 
it. In his opinion, it was an immoral 
thing for a Government to have a hand 
in, and the sooner they got rid of it the 
better. He was told last year it was a 
matter of dispute whether it was or was 
not injurious to the people of China. He 
was persuaded that it was injurious, and 
he felt that our conduct in this matter 
had not been marked by the high prin- 
ciple which ought to be expected from a 
nation as civilized and advanced as our 
own. The expenditure on the Army had 
also been referred to, and certainly it 
was very great. He would call the at- 
tention of his hon. Friend to an opinion 
expressed on this point by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan a few months ago—that almost 
the whole cost of the Army of Madras 
was a sheer waste of money. Now, i 
he mistook not, the cost of that Army 
was nearly £3,000,000, and therefore he 
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would recommend to the hon. Gentleman 
to see whether there was not a possibility 
of some economy with respect to it. 
Looking to all the circumstances, he con- 
sidered the appomtment of a Committee 
on Indian Finance as a very satisfactory 
proceeding on the part of the Govern- 
ment, which he was sure would go into 
the inquiry in a business-like manner. 
In his opinion, it was high time that the 
whole question should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, because he was one of those 
who believed that the danger of India 
was the danger of England. It was 
perfectly true that the House of Com- 
mons was not responsible for the debt of 
India. For the money which was in- 
vested there the people of this country 
got Indian security and nothing more; 
but he felt assured that if we were likely 
to lose India, the public would demand 
that English credit should be pledged in 
order to save her. Anything, therefore, 
which endangered her position was of 
great importance to every taxpayer in 
England, and a question of greater mo- 
ment could not, therefore, be brought 
under the notice of a Committee. The 


right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. 8. Cave) had used a very 


serious expression when he said the 
English population in India were living 
on a voleano. That he hoped was an 
exaggeration ; but certainly there were 
enormous dangers arising out of the pe- 
culiar prejudices and ideas of the people 
of that Empire; and living as we did in 
ignorance of those prejudices, there were, 
perhaps, many dangers the extent of 
which we failed to appreciate. If, then, 
by means of the proposed Committee, 
we could convince the people of India 
that we wished to treat them with perfect 
justice, and to avoid unequal taxation, 
we might win them to a more thorough 
devotion to our rule, and thereby confer 
a great benefit on the whole Empire. 
Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
that if the Indian Budget was hence- 
forth to be laid before Parliament in the 
month of February, the Indian year of 
account must be made to agree with the 
calendar year. The Financial Statement 
of the Minister for India, in which he re- 
viewed the results of the last year and 
stated the Estimates for the next, was 
the occasion on which the only debate of 
interest as to the internal conditions of 
the Indian Empire, arose in that House. 
But upon the present occasion, owing 
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to the desire of the Government to make 
that Statement at an early period of the 
Session, they were without either of 
those necessary items of information. 
In fact, the only difference between what 
they knew now and what they knew in 
August last, was that they now had the 
actual instead of the estimated results 
of 1869-70, and a revised Estimate of 
1870-1. It was said that they could not 
adopt the calendar, year because it would 
not fit in with the land revenue accounts. 
He did not agree with that. The land 
tax in India was fixed for a term of 
years or perhaps in perpetuity, and the 
amount was therefore known; the in- 
stalments were payable at variable pe- 
riods in different parts of India. If the 
calendar year were adopted as the In- 
dian year of account, it would only affect 
the first year’s reckoning ; after that the 
year’s land revenue would fall into the 
year of account. The very same incon- 
venience had been got over without diffi- 
culty a few years ago, when the 31st of 
March was adopted as the close of the 
year of accounts instead of the 30th of 
April; and there was no greater diffi- 
culty in putting back the year three 
months than one. If that were done, 
the Indian accounts could be laid before 
the House with the Financial Statement 
and the Estimate of the current year in 
February. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Grant Duff) had read extracts from an 
order of the Government of India, an- 
nouncing a scheme of decentralization of 
the finances. He (Sir Charles Wingfield) 
had examined that scheme, and it seemed 
to him good as far as it went; but it 
did not go very far. The Government 
of India relinquished all control over 
the distribution of the sum it assigned 
to each provincial Government from the 
Imperial funds for the support of certain 
specified establishments and works ; the 
local governments would submit their 
Estimates for these services as before, 
but they would be able, within the limits 
of the assignment, to transfer funds from 
one head of account to another, whereas 
formerly they had to obtain the sanction 
of the Government of India. Practically, 
no doubt, this sanction was little more 
than a form. On the other hand, the 
Government of India relieved itself of 
an immediate charge of £350,000, by 
reducing the aggregate grants of 1870-1 
by that amount, and of all prospective 
charges beyond the reduced sum now 
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granted ; and as these charges related 
to the very objects in which increased 
outlay was sure to be called for—namely, 
education, gaols, local roads, &c.—the 
Government of India merely abandoned 
an authority it found it troublesome to 
exercise. The balance of advantage was 
clearly on the side of the Government 
of India. What the local governments 
and what Indian Reformers in this coun- 
try asked for was, that after defraying 
the cost of their civil establishments, and 
having contributed pro ratd to the Im- 
perial expenditure—that was, debt, army, 
diplomacy, &c.—they might be allowed 
to spend the balance of their revenues 
as they thought best. In short, they 
asked for some control over their re- 
ceipts; what they got was control over 
certain allotted items of expenditure. 
He thought, therefore, that this scheme 
had no pretension to be styled decen- 
tralization of the finances. He came 
now to the most important subject of 
all. He was not conscious of exaggera- 
tion when he said he apprehended great 
danger to the security of our Empire in 
India, if the course on which the Go- 
vernment of India appeared to have 
entered of imposing increased taxation 
by its own discretionary will be uncom- 
promisingly persevered in. He might 
meet with the usual fate of those who 


declined to prophesy smooth things ; but 
he might claim, without egotism, to know 
something of the feelings and ideas of 
the people of India, and, entertaining 
the strong convictions he did on the 
subject, he was bound not to remain 


silent. The Government of India, as 
the scheme to which he had just re- 
ferred showed, had avowed its intention 
of restricting its grants from the gene- 
ral revenues for provincial purposes, and 
of requiring the local governments to 
raise the additional funds they needed by 
local taxation. Now, local taxation in 
England meant self-taxation ; but that 
was not what it meant in India—there 
was no self-government in India. There 
the additional taxes would be levied 
under Acts of Legislative Councils in 
which the Natives were not represented 
at all. Already serious discontent and 
irritation had been aroused by attempts 
to raise new cesses and imposts. He 
had seen a memorial from Natives of 
the Madras Presidency complaining of 
a Bill that had been brought into the 
Legislative Council to raise funds for 
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local purposes—sanitation being one— 
by a variety of new taxes, one of them 
a tax on marriages. The memorialists 
urged that religious observances and 
social customs were not fit objects of 
taxation. It appeared to him to be no 
defence of such a tax to plead, as had 
been pleaded by the Government, that 
it had been levied by Native rulers. 
Why, they could find justification for 
any enormity in the example of Native 
rulers; but, if they could do nothing 
better than reproduce the Native model 
of government, he did not see what 
business they had to be in India at all. 
Despots for despots, the people of India 
might say, give us our countrymen. 
Again, after the 30 years’ settlement had 
been concluded a road cess had been 
imposed by an Act of the Legislature; 
and in Oudh, where cesses for education 
had been provided, it was now sought 
to double the amount. That he regarded 
as a departure from engagements on the 
part of the Government. He was aware 
of the argument on which those imposi- 
tions were defended—namely, that pro- 
mises of the Executive Government could 
be overriden by Acts of the Legislature. 
That argument would be of more force 
if the people were represented in the 
Legislature ; but, composed as the Le- 
gislative Council was of members of the 
Executive Government and Government 
nominees, mostly servants of the Govern- 
ment, the Government, in accomplish- 
ing its objects through such a legisla- 
tive body, made itself judge in its own 
cause. It was well observed by a Mem- 
ber of Council, in the Papers on educa- 
tion recently presented to Parliament, 
that—‘‘ We have no standing ground in 
India save brute force if we forfeit our 
character for truth.”’ He (Sir Charles 
Wingfield) therefore held strongly that if 
they sought to impose additional taxation 
for local purposes, they could only do 
so safely with the co-operation of the 
people. To that end councils should be es- 
tablished at the seat of each provincial 
government, composed mainly of leading 
members of the landed and commercial 
interests. The representative element 
should enter into their constitution, and 
without their concurrence no new taxes 
should be imposed. No one could fail 
to perceive that there was a great and 
growing demand among the upper and 
educated classes, who were the leaders 
of Native opinion, for some voice in the 
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management of their affairs, especially 
in the matter of raising and spending 
new taxes. It was useless to attempt 
to wring more money out of a poor peo- 
ple — they only further impoverished 
them—they must trust to time, and the 
effects of works of public utility, to en- 
rich the country, and in the meantime 
they held the great source of increased 
income in the future, the share in the 
rental of land. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Grant Duff) remarked last Session 
that representative institutions were not 
yet for India. He (Sir Charles Wingfield) 
did not seek to transplant the British 
Constitution there ; but there was surely 
a middle course between full-blown re- 
presentative government and altogether 
refusing to consult the people on the 
matter, nearest and dearest to all people, 
the raising and spending the revenues 
they had to contribute. They must, 
moreover, bear in mind that there was 
in India an active and widely-diffused 
free Press, English and Native; and that 
there were facilities for higher education, 
of which the people eagerly availed them- 
selves. Thousands now read with in- 
terest in the. newspapers the reports of 
the debates on Indian subjects in that 


House, and of the political events hap- 
pening in Europe; and every year, as 
knowledge and enlightenment spread, 
the people grew less disposed to submit 
without murmur to taxation, which they 
regarded as oppressive and unjust, or as 
a breach of promise on the part of the 


Government. If their complaints and 
remonstrances were unheeded, the sense 
of wrong would rankle in their breasts, 
to find vent some day—not in insurrec- 
tion, for the power of the British Go- 
vernment was felt to be overwhelming, 
but in passive resistance to taxation, a 
form of opposition which would be far 
more embarrassing to the Government, 
for they could not issue coercive pro- 
cesses against a nation of 150,000,000. 
The hon. Gentleman attributed the un- 
popularity of the income tax to the op- 
pressions of unscrupulous Native collec- 
tors. But that was the fault of the 
Government. From ill-judged economy 
they would not allow an efficient special 
establishment for the collection of the 
tax, and the duty was devolved on the 
overworked collectors and their depu- 
ties, and these were obliged to leave it 
to underpaid Native assessors, who ex- 
torted money from the poor and ignorant 
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classes under threats of assessing them 
for large sums, and distraining their pro- 
perty in default, while many landlords 
re-couped themselves the amount of the 
tax from their tenants. He (Sir Charles 
Wingfield) hoped his remarks would 
not be understood as made in a spirit 
adverse to the Home Government. On 
the contrary, he attached the highest 
value to the Government by a Secretary 
of State in Council. He knew that com- 
plaints had been made of undue inter- 
ference with the Governor General on 
the part of the Secretary of State. He 
did not sympathize with those complaints 
at all; so far from it, he considered that 
in every case that had come to his know- 
ledge where the Secretary of State had 
modified or annulled the acts of the Go- 
vernor General, his interference had been 
exercised for the public advantage. For 
instance, Lord Halifax had overruled a 
law making failure in a contract to de- 
liver agricultural produce a criminal 
offence; and the present Secretary of 
State had disallowed two laws, one in- 
troducing the metric system, and the 
other the Contagious Diseases (Women) 
Act. It was most fortunate that there 
was an authority in this country to pre- 
vent the consequences of such empirical 
and doctrinaire legislation. It was worthy 
of notice, too, that this complaint of un- 
due interference was never made by the 
people of India, who highly appreciated 
the controlling authority of the Secre- 
tary of State. And, when Lord Halifax 
resigned office he received addresses 
from the Native inhabitants of all Pre- 
sidency towns, thanking him for the 
care and protection he had extended to 
their interests. The right hon. Member 
for Shoreham (Mr. S. Cave) laid it down 
as a profound political maxim, that India 
must be governed in India. If that 
merely meant that the initiative should 
rest with the Governor General, he (Sir 
Charles Wingfield) had no objection ; but 
if it meant that the proceedings of the Go- 
vernor General were not to be subjected 
to watchful supervision and control by 
the Secretary of State he entirely dis- 
sented from it. He could conceive no 
greater danger to our Empire in India 
than that the impression should prevail 
among the people that the Governor Ge- 
neral must be supported at all hazards, 
and that there was no remedy against 
hasty and unjust measures. He was con- 
vinced that the decision of the late Se- 
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cretary of State (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
restoring the kingdom of Mysore to its 
Native Prince, after repeated refusals 
by former Secretaries of State, had done 
more to inspire confidence in the Home 
Government and to unite the Natives of 
India by the bonds of attachment to this 
country than all the money they had 
spent on railways and canals had ac- 
complished. The truth was that this 
maxim was first laid down at a time 
when there were no railways, no tele- 
graphs, and when education was in its 
infancy. It was now quite antiquated. 
He heartily thanked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
for having acceded to the request for a 
Committee of that House on the finan- 
cial administration of India. He assured 
him that the announcement would be 
received with satisfaction and gratitude 
throughout India. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, that, before 
adverting to the Statement they had just 
heard, he wished to express his belief 
that the course adopted by Govern- 
ment this Session with respect to India 
must be satisfactory to the people of 
India, and to all those who took a real 
interest in that country. He hoped that 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into everything connected with 
the finance of India would go far to re- 
move the impression—that most mis- 
taken impression—that Parliament was 
really indifferent to the interests of India. 
That delusion would, he hoped, be fur- 
ther dispelled by the day for making the 
Indian Financial Statement having been 
changed from the very end to the very 
beginning of the Session. By a happy 
coincidence, although the financial year 
was not concluded, the alteration had 
not deprived the hon. Gentleman of the 
opportunity of making several important 
announcements. It might be otherwise 
on the next occasion, and it would, per- 
haps, be better that the Statement might 
be more complete, to appoint a day 
somewhat later in the Session—say, to- 
wards the end of June—for the Indian 
Budget. For this time, at least, nothing 
could be more felicitous than the altera- 
tion ; and he hoped the people of India 
would now be disabused of the idea that 
there was, or had been, any real indiffe- 
rence on the part of Parliament towards 
them, except that which was not indiffe- 
rence, but rather an inability to act, on 
account of the overwhelming pressure of 


Sir Charles Wingfield 
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home business. He hoped the Anglo- 
Indian Press would put this matter in its 
true light; and would, at the same time, 
make the people of India understand 
how impossible it was for a nation that 
had to pay £26,000,000—much more 
than a third of its Revenue—for the inte- 
rest of its own debt, to encourage the 
remittance of capital to India by way of 
Government loans, so as to increase the 
debt of that country, all of which, but 
9 per cent, was already owing to England. 
There were a number of matters in the 
statement they had just heard to which 
he would like to advert. First, there was 
the important Resolution of December 
14, 1870, on the decentralization of 
finance. It would be admitted that that 
Resolution was, at all events, a step in 
the right direction, because it would ob- 
viate the mistakes and delays which oc- 
curred in the mode of dealing with the 
representations of the local governments 
with respect to the 10 departments of 
expenditure to which it referred. Next, 
the sum allowed to the local Governments 
were stereotyped. Now, it was absurd 
to suppose that their wants could be 
stereotyped too, and would always re- 
main represented by the exact sum of 
£4,688,711. Why, the wants of Bengal 
alone, in future years, for gaols, regis- 
tration, police, education, and, above all, 
for roads and miscellaneous public im- 
provements, might come to amount to 
that sum. How, then, was the deficiency 
to be made up? In his judgment, the 
better course would be for the Supreme 
Government to take such taxes as must 
be uniform throughout the Empire—say, 
customs, salt, opium, liquor tax, and a 
due proportion of the land revenue—and 
to say to the local Governments—‘“‘ Take 
the rest, and make the best you can of 
them.’”’ That would greatly increase 
not only their responsibility, but also 
their motives for economy, which, as they 
were told in the second paragraph of the 
Resolution, were now toofew. Hecame 
next to the announcement made in the 
third paragraph of the Resolution, and 
which, he feared, unveiled the real rea- 
son for making these changes. It said 
that ‘existing Imperial revenues will 
not suffice for the growing wants of the 
country.” And again, in the eighth 
paragraph, they read that— 

“The relief of the Imperial finances has been a 


prncipal object in the discussion of measures for 
enlarging the powers of the local governments.’ 
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It was quite clear, then, that the Su- 
preme Government found itself overbur- 
thened, and was shifting its difficulties 
on to the subordinate governments, 
which was like cutting away the trunk of 
a banyan tree and leaving the immense 
weight of its branches to rest on the 
suckers. He hoped the Supreme Go- 
vernment would not rely on any such 
prop, but would take the only safe means 
of planting itself firmly by reducing its 
enormous expenditure. Now, it seemed 
to him that there were at hand, two im- 

ortant means of effecting something 
lke adequate reductions. The first, by 
re-establishing the local European Army 
for India, with long service engagements, 
and a very much smaller number of offi- 
cers. He would not go into the question 
of the comparative merits of the late 
East India Company’s European regi- 
ments. At all events, they did the work 
required of them in conquering India, 
and there could be no doubt that similar 
regiments could perform the much easier 
work of retaining it. Recruits for such 


regiments would cost less than £40 each, 
whereas those for the Imperial forces 
cost £100. Such regiments would be 
sufficiently officered with 20, instead of 


33, officers. Indeed, as the Native regi- 
ments, which he supposed required more 
leading than Englishmen, had only seven 
officers, he could not understand why 
such regiments need have even 20. Then 
look at the expenditure on account of 
the Army and military works for the last 
four years, ranging between £175,000,000 
and £185,000,000, and judge whether 
that expense could be borne out of an 
available Revenue of only £27,000,000, 
which was all the Indian Government 
had to deal with as they pleased. Other 
enormous savings might be made by the 
reduction of the Native Army totwo-thirds 
its present force, and by obtaining from 
the Native States their fair quota of the 
expense for defending the Empire. At 
present, with the revenues of only a 
part of India, they defrayed the ex- 
pense of defending the whole. One of 
two things ought to be done—either 
those States should disband their forces 
and maintain order with police, or they 
should be made responsible for the secu- 
rity of the country, and we might with- 
draw the troops which were now kept to 
watch their armies. Another way of re- 
ducing the expenditure would be by the 


introduction of Native gentlemen of rank 
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into the higher civil appointments. He 
would ask, why should they be paying 
£2,250,000 to mediatized Princes, and, 
as they had been called by a Secretary 
of State, ‘‘ titled stipendiaries,’”’ without 
obtaining from them any service in re- 
turn? Why should they do this when 
many of them were capable of rendering 
good service to the State, and loathe 
their enforced idleness? Why, he (Mr. 
Eastwick) received a letter a few days 
ago from an Indian Prince, who, for the 
last quarter of a century, had been 
spending his income at Bagdad, and had 
always maintained a character worthy of 
his high rank, and had been thanked by 
our Government for his voluntary and 
gratuitous services in the Persian War. 
He was mostanxious to beemployed in his 
Native country. If he were so employed 
his large income, which was now spent 
abroad, would be spent in India, and 
the Government would derive advantage 
from his abilities and his great influence 
among his countrymen. And, no doubt, 
there were many pensioned noblemen 
and others who would gladly be employed 
for a moderate, perhaps, even for a no- 
minal, salary. He thought that, when 
they remembered the gloomy anticipa- 
tions which existed about a year ago as 
to the accounts of the year 1870-1, they 
might be glad that the out-turn had been 
as good as it had proved. But the ele- 
ment of chance was too conspicuous in the 
result to make it very satisfactory. The 
great success had been in opium, and an 
opium success was one that rather so- 
bered than intoxicated his mind. He 
(Mr. Eastwick) would rather turn to the 
progress in the Orissa Irrigation Works, 
which had cost £1,043,698, and were 
now irrigating 100,000 acres. That was 
a legitimate cause for satisfaction. He 
was glad to learn, too, from private let- 
ters, that the Native Princes were stre- 
nuously engaged in the construction of 
irrigation works, as, for instance, the 
Rajah of Ahmedmyar, in the collectorate 
of Ahmedabad, who had lately expended 
about £40,000 in the construction of irri- 
gation works, with an anticipated return 
of from 7 to 10 per cent. He was not 
going into the accounts, as he had hardly 
sufficient data wherewith to criticize 
them ; but there was one point he could 
not forbear mentioning. He found a 
number of sums entered in the expendi- 
ture under the head of ‘‘ Sundry Items.” 
He had taken the trouble to add them 
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up, and they amounted altogether to 
£404,379. Surely that was too large a 
sum to pass under such a heading, and 
details ought to be given. There were 
several matters on which he wished his 
hon. Friend had given them fuller infor- 
mation. Such was the Board of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. He hoped that, 
when established, it would supply infor- 
mation why the agricultural produce of 
India was comparatively so small. Judg- 
ing by the land revenue, that it might 
be estimated at £60,000,000, or, at most, 
£70,000,000; this, compared then with 
the agricultural produce of France or of 
Ireland, was in proportion very small. 
Another point was the small-gauge rail- 
roads, which, he understood, had been 
decided on, and one of which was to 
connect Mooltan with Kurrachee. Such 
railroads could be made very cheaply, 
but he apprehended that advantage would 
be counterbalanced by the disadvantage 
of having to break bulk. Lastly, he 
should like to hear something of the 
Princes and Chiefs who were drawing 
pensions from us. He should be glad to 
learn that some of them had been recom- 
mended to visit this country. The 
young persons among them ought, for 
two or three years, at least, to study in 


this country. They would get instruction 
here which would be of great value to 


them in India. The young Rajah of 
Mysore, for example, ought, in his opi- 
nion, to be sent to England for a time. 
On all these points he should be glad if 
his hon. Friend could supply them with 
information. He desired once more to 
express his satisfaction at the course 
taken this Session by the Government 
with respect to Indian finance. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, he was 
anxious to point out that this was the 
first occasion on which the results of 
canal irrigation had been included as 
part of the land revenue. He thought it 
very undesirable to mix up the land 
revenue with railways, canals, or any 
works of that kind, believing that the 
capital expended upon reproductive 
works, and the income which this pro- 
duced, ought to be shown clearly in the 
accounts. He had put an Amendment 
upon the Paper; but, after the State- 
ment they had heard, and finding that its 
result would be rather to limit the range 
of discussion, he did not propose to 
move it. There were in that House hon. 
Gentlemen who were, or who had been, 


Mr. Eastwick 
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connected with different Departments of 
the Indian Government, and some who 
had visited India in connection with the 
Civil Service, with professions, or with 
trade, and thus acquired a knowledge of 
the country, but there was not one who 
could say that he represented the people 
of India, or that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their views and aspira- 
tions. There being, therefore, no actual 
representatives in Parliament of the 
people of India, this country, as the 
governing Power, was bound to give the 
benefit of the doubt to India, whenever 
the interests of the two countries came 
into collision. Why, then, he would ask, 
should we not bear our proportion of 
Indian charges instead of seeking to 
throw an undue burden on India itself? 
What would be said by Australia or 
Canada, if we proposed to inflict upon 
either of these Colonies an annual charge 
for ships of war cruising upon their 
stations for the protection of our own 
commerce? And if, without risk of a 
separation, we could not attempt such a 
charge upon Canada or Australia, how 
could we justify it in the case of India? 
It was, no doubt, necessary that com- 
merce in the Indian waters should be 
protected ; but, in this, English interests 
were quite as much concerned as Indian 
interests ; but the division of the charges 
was not proportionate. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that the relations 
of the two countries was very different 
from what it was when India was go- 
verned by the East India Company. At 
that time the Company had to bear 
every charge connected with the home 
control of its Government. It was 
impossible that that traditional policy 
could be preserved under the present 
state of affairs. On the part of Eng- 
land, the greatest commercial nation in 
the world and mistress of the seas, the 
policy of placing this burden on the 
Indian Government was both niggardly 
and unjust; and when the proper time 
came he should press the subject on the 
consideration of the Committee. They 
were now concerned in a hurried con- 
sideration of the Indian accounts, and, 
therefore, he thought it would not be 
convenient to press the general question 
at that moment. Still, he would remind 
the House that if our rule was to be 
continued in India it could only be 
maintained by governing the people of 
India in the spirit of equity and justice. 
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Nearly three-fourths of the people were 
under English rule; we were in the 

osition of the dominant power—yet we 

ad never hitherto laid down with clear- 
ness what were the principles which were 
to guide our administration of affairs. 
A noble responsibility rested on us in 
determining the future destiny of that 
great Empire. He regarded any foreign 
attack on India as quite out of the ques- 
tion—our frontier was well protected by 
natural boundaries, and he had no fear 
of the Russian progress towards India; 
and, pessisinomeeth , internal peace alone 
was required for the development of its 
resources. At present, of course, we 
could not give representative institutions 
to India, but this might be done at some 
future time. Education ought to be 
freely imparted to all classes, and the 
condition of the people elevated morally 
and socially. It was highly desirable 
that a decision should be come to as to 
the future language of the country, his 
own opinion being that English might 
be brought into general use. But at 


present he would not enter into the details 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. C. B. DENISON congratulated 
the Under Secretary of State on having 


made his Financial Statement thus early 
in the Session, in accordance with the 
wish expressed by the Committee last 
year; and hoped that in future it might 
be found practicable to make up the 
Indian aceounts on the 31st December 
ineach year. At thesame time he must 
admit that it would be attended with a 
certain degree of inconvenience, because 
complete information on many details 
could not reach this country in time. 
While hoping that the scheme of finan- 
cial decentralization, which had been 
submitted to the House in the form of a 
despatch, would be successful, he feared 
it would involve an addition to local 
taxation of burdens which it was found 
inexpedient to couple with Imperial 
taxation. He had glanced over the Fi- 
nancial Statement that had reached this 
country by telegraph, and there were 
one or two points on which he desired to 
say a few words. He observed that 
£2,000,000 of the anticipated revenue 
was jumbled together under the head of 
‘‘Miscellaneous.’”” He hoped that in 
due time they would receive a statement 
explaining the exact character of the 
various items. He also observed that 
there was a serious diminution in the 
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estimated expenditure for education. It 
was only £540,000, for the current year, 
instead of £750,000—a point that re- 
quired explanation; it might be that 
part of the expenses had been relegated 
to the subordinate governments. Under 
the head of assessed taxes he found 
that there was an increase of nearly 
£1,000,000. They had been indulged 
by the hon. Gentleman in a hope that 
the 74 per cent income tax would be re- 
duced, but he must confess to feeling 
very doubtful whether that anticipation 
would be realized. The hon. Gentleman, 
in reviewing the financial administration 
of India since the days of Mr. Wilson, 
had characterized it as a period of ex- 
periments and suggestions. The retro- 
spect was to him (Mr. Denison) very 
unsatisfactory—it seemed to him that 
these experiments and suggestions were 
such as were generally understood under 
the maxim fiat experimentum in corpore 
vi. He had always been of opinion 
that more than half the difficulties of 
Indian finance had been difficulties of 
audit more than anything else ; and had 
there been a definite system of audit and 
of accounts much inconvenience would 
have been avoided. When the income 
tax was doubled, instructions were sent 
to every officer to reduce his expenditure, 
without delay, to the lowest amount 
possible ; and a chief engineer reported 
that it was impossible for him to keep 
his expenditure within the grant, except 
by postponing the charges of that year 
to the next. A system under which 
accounts could be postponed from one 
year to the next must lead to financial 
difficulty and embarrassment. He anti- 
cipated good results from the inquiries 
of the Select Committee. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
wished to take this opportunity of call- 
ing attention to the step recently taken 
by the Secretary of State for India in 
establishing a College for Civil En- 
gineers, a step which appeared to him 
(Sir Francis Goldsmid) directly opposed 
to the whole course of recent policy 
adopted by the Government and ap- 
proved by the House. Appointments in 
the Civil Service of India had been thrown 
open to public competition. Hailey- 
bury College, where formerly young 
men intended for that service were edu- 
cated, had been abolished; and now 
this new College was established, educa- 
tion at which was to be a necessary pre- 
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liminary to young men entering as civil 
engineers the service of the Indian Go- 
vernment. Could a more retrograde 
step be imagined? It was said, indeed, 
that admission to the College was to be 
open to public competition. But it was 
to be open only to those who could afford 
to pay £150 a-year for three years. 
Before the establishment of County 
Courts, when it cost £30 or £40 to re- 
cover a debt of £10, the reply to the re- 
mark that the King’s Courts were open 
to all the King’s subjects, used to be— 
‘‘ So is the London Tavern to all who can 
pay the bill.”” The new Civil Engineer- 
ing College was to be open to all on the 
same principle. The reason alleged 
by the Government for a measure so 
strangely contrary to all that had of late 
years been done, was understood to be 
that without it civil engineers for the 
service of India could not be obtained. 
And to prove this, it was stated that at 
the recent examinations the number of 
competent candidates was quite insuffi- 
cient for the exigencies of the service. 
But the reason for this failure was not 
far to seek. The Government had offered 
to the approved candidates no more than 
£240 a-year. Not only was this re- 
muneration too low to attract young 
men of the qualifications required, but 
the Government had shown that they 
knew it to be toolow. For, simultane- 
ously with the establishment of the 
College, they had announced their in- 
tention of giving to the candidates who 
might be successful a yearly salary of 
£420 from the time of their entering 


the service. The Government had thus, | 


if better candidates should hereafter 
present themselves, made it impossible 
to ascertain whether the improvement 
were due, as they would suppose, to 
the establishment of the College, or, as 
he should believe, to the increased rate 
of remuneration. If, said Bentham, 
you desire to persuade yourself that a 
measure of no real utility is extremely 
useful, adopt it at the same time with 
some highly beneficial measure. If you 
wish to te its real value, try it alone. 
If you want to convince yourself that 
saw-dust is a drastic medicine, mix it 
with jalap. If you desire to know its 
actual efficiency, swallow it in water. 
The Secretary of State for India was 
mixing the saw-dust of his College with 
the jalap of a nearly doubled salary. If 
the Government were determined to 
Sir Francis Goldsmid 
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proceed with the establishment of the 
College, let them at least show their 
confidence in its usefulness by allowing 
young men who had been educated else- 
where to compete with their collegians. 
But even this had hitherto been refused. 

Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
that the Motion of the Prime Minister 
yesterday made it quite unnecessary to 
trouble the House with any particulars 
as to the anomalies and abuses of 
Indian financial administration, which 
were only too patent. The financial 
history of British India, like that of 
the Second French Empire, was a chro- 
nicle of deficit and debt, with occa- 
sional illusory surpluses, obtained, for 
the most part, by crediting special wind- 
falls to current ordinary income. The 
inquiries of the Select Committee would 
go far to remedy the worst of these 
financial abuses, as would also the crea- 
tion of the new Department of Re- 
venue, Agriculture and Commerce. But, 
after all, finance proper was only one of 
the many subjects urgently demanding 
investigation at this moment in India. 
There was at this moment in course of 
signature at Calcutta a Memorial, pray- 
ing for inquiry into the condition of the 
Native Army, the management of the 
Public Works Department, and _ the 
working of the income tax. He desired 
to draw attention to the last of these 
points, especially to the fallacy of the 
statement put forward by the Indian 
Government, that the income tax “ does 
not touch the poor, but only the well-to- 
do-classes.”” Probably by this time 
Government had found out their mis- 
take; he thought recent despatches 
showed that they had done so, and, if 
they had, he hoped that they would 
frankly acknowledge it. The usual com- 
plaints against this tax—styled ‘‘ odious” 
by those very Members of Council who 
voted for it—was that it was unpro- 
ductive; that it was novel; and that it 
was oppressive in the case of officials 
and other persons with fixed incomes. 
Every one of these objections was well 
founded. It was unproductive, owing 
to the general poverty of the country— 
in Bengal, out of 36,000,000, only 53,778 
had incomes over £50 a-year, and this 
in the wealthiest Province in India; also 
from the difficulty of ascertaining and 
assessing the incomes of the few rich Na- 
tive bankers and traders. It was novel, 
and therefore dangerous, in a country 
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where men would endure patiently, as 
inevitable, almost any amount of ex- 
action by ancient and customary methods, 
but regard every innovation with mingled 
hatred and terror. It was hard on 
officials and Government employés, who 
found their salaries heavily mulcted at a 
period when marked increase in the cost 
of living made a reduction of their pay 
peculiarly ill-timed. But while such 
objections as these had been more or 
less generally admitted, he felt certain 
that in this country, and in this House, it 
was not understood what a terrible in- 
strument for grinding the faces of the 
poor was placed by this, or indeed by 
any direct tax, in the hands of subordi- 
nate Native officials. Some very start- 
ling facts had been brought to light by 
the Indian Press as to the working of 
the income tax in and around Calcutta. 
Men had been assessed and fined for 
non-payment — miserable ryots, whose 
entire property when sold did not amount 
to the nominal annual income on which 
they were assessed—perhaps not even 
sufficient to pay the fine, amounting to 
double the tax. Others, again, had paid 
to the assessors the sums demanded of 
them, ‘to save trouble, expense, and 


insult,” as they said, although their in- 
comes did not amount to half the mini- 


mum chargeable with income tax. In 
one village 25 ryots were assessed; and 
after a magisterial investigation, it was 
found that five might, perhaps, be liable 
to assessment. If such things took place 
at the Presidency, within sight of the 
viceregal palace, he asked those who 
know India what was likely to occur in 
the remote Mofussil, where no mis- 
sionaries and no Press existed, and where 
European officials were few and far be- 
tween? Nor was it only selfish dis- 
honesty and peculation which must be 
dreaded, official zeal was equally oppres- 
sive, and the desire to find favour in 
the eyes of a supreme Government. In 
all Oriental countries the minor agents 
of Government were a terror to the 
people, and the favourite title given to 
a popular Prince or magistrate was 
“Protector of the Poor.” It was to the 
sympathy of the British Parliament that 
the poor of India now looked for protec- 
tion against this grinding tax. 

Sm THOMAS BAZLEY referred to 
the great extension in the trade and 
commerce of India, since its affairs were 
managed by the Imperial Government, 
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as a proof of the beneficial results which 
had followed from that change. In 
1856 the imports of India amounted 
to £25,000,000, and the exports to 
£23,000,000. Taking the 10 years, 
during eight of which the new Govern- 
ment had been in existence, the imports 
were £56,000,000 sterling, and the ex- 
ports £67,000,000, so that the trade and 
commerce of India had very nearly 
trebled ; and there was every manifesta- 
tion of increase during the past year or 
two. But still the increase had not 
been so rapid as they had a right to 
expect. He did not think that the public 
works were developed with the energy 
they had a right to expect. Railways 
and irrigation works would give an im- 
mense impetus to the vast internal com- 
mercial resources of India. He did not 
share in the gloomy anticipations of the 
future of that great Empire. He re- 
joiced in the appointment of the Select 
Committee, whose labours, he thought, 
would be attended with the most bene- 
ficial results. 

Mr. HAVILAND-BURKE observed 
that last year the Under Secretary laid 
great stress on five points. The first of 
these was the military reductions; but 
in his Statement to-night he saw very 
little sign of this. The second point was 
the reduction in the civil charges; but 
everyone thought they were still very 
greatly in excess of what they ought to 
be. There had been a reduction in the 
charge for public works, and amongst 
other items was that of irrigation; but 
this, he thought, was rather to be re- 
gretted, for expenditure of this kind 
was, or ought to be, reproductive. The 
people would never believe that there 
was an economical administration in 
India so long as there were great 
charges amounting, as one hon. Mem- 
ber said, to £2,000,000, which were 
almost altogether unaccounted for. It 
was assumed that the present rulers of 
India were superior to the former rulers ; 
but there might be a difference of opi- 
nion on that point, and it might be main- 
tained that 150 years ago India was in a 
better condition as to material prosperity 
than at present. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that as the Government had moved the 
appointment of a Committee, it was un- 
necessary at present to discuss Indian 
financial questions in that House. He 
would suggest that the inquiry should 
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be divided into two heads, the one being 
revenue and the other public works ; 
and in that case the investigation might 
be concluded in a reasonable time. 

Mr. MACFIE said, that in listening 
to the statement of the Under Secretary 
of State he had been struck by the ab- 
sence of any reference to the Indian 
Council ; and he thought that this omis- 
sion might possibly provoke the inquiry 
whether that body was really in exist- 
ence. Complaint had been made of the 
want of public interest in Indian affairs ; 
but the only way to excite interest was 
to increase knowledge of the subject, 
and to do that it would be advisable to 
admit the public and reporters to the 
meetings of the Council, and allow Mem- 
bers of Parliament to be unpaid mem- 
bers of it. He concluded, from the State- 
ment that had been made, that the whole 
charges of every kind upon the people 
of India were less than 6s. 8d. per head, 
and that the proceeds from land and 
opium provided revenue for the whole cost 
of the administration—so that the people 
generally were taxed only for reproduc- 
tive works. He trusted that economy 
would not be sought at the expense of 
the Army or Navy. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF reviewed at some 
length the various opinions that had 
been expressed during the course of the 
debate. 


Pauper Inmates Discharge 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported upon Don- 
day next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 27th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Szrzor Commrrzx— Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, The Earl 
of Kimberley added. 

Pusuic Brrts — Second Reading — Pauper In- 
mates Discharge and Regulation (16). 

Third Reading—Provisional Order Bills (Com- 
mittees)* (25), and passed. 


Sir James Elphinstone 


{LORDS} 
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PAUPER INMATES DISCHARGE AND 
REGULATION BILL—(No. 16.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in moy- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, he would take the opportu- 
nity of entering more largely into the 
question of vagrancy than was necessi- 
tated by a simple exposition of this 
measure. Those who had attended to 
the question were probably aware that 
searcely any subject had occupied to a 
larger extent the attention of the Legis- 
lature. The first statute was of as early 
a date as the 14th century, having been 
passed after the great pestilence. Its 
object was to punish or discourage va- 
grancy, and it enforced the principle that 
every able-bodied poor man must labour 
for his living; and it contained a provi- 
sion that no person, on the colour of pity 
or almsgiving, should, on pain of im- 
prisonment, give anything to encourage 
vagrants in their slothful disposition. 
This showed that our forefathers con- 
sidered indiscriminate charity as one of 
the most fertile causes of vagrancy. The 
other statutes, of which an interesting 
synopsis had been given in a lecture by 
a Poor Law Inspector, were not of so 
lenient a character. The stocks, bread 
and water, corporal punishment, the 
pillory, cutting off the ears, branding 
with a hot iron, slavery, transportation, 
and hanging had been tried at various 
periods ; and when these cruelties were 
abandoned, we had been content to em- 
ploy the milder punishment of the tread- 
mill or the tramp-ward. Recent legisla- 
tion had been chiefly based on an Act of 
George IV., which, with few amend- 
ments, had remained the principal 
statute on the subject. In 1864 an im- 
portant measure was passed, known as 
the Houseless Poor (Metropolis) Act, the 
chief object of which was to increase the 
accommodation provided for that class, 
and to charge the expense of their lodg- 
ing and maintenance on the ‘‘ common 
fund” of the metropolis, instead of on 
the several parishes or unions. It was, 
no doubt, a useful Bill; but it was one- 
sided, looking rather to the benevolent 
treatment of the vagrant than to the re- 
pression, as far as was consistent with 
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humanity, of vagrancy. The result, | 


therefore, as might be expected, was an 
immediate and considerable increase in 
the number of vagrants relieved in the 
metropolitan workhouses. In May, 1864, 
prior to the operation of the Act, the 
nightly average was 612; in May, 1865, 
it rose to 1,106, and in May, 1866, to 
1,203. Now, there was some miscon- 
ception in the public mind as to the 
existing number of vagrants. Thenum- 
ber actually relieved in the workhouses 
of England and Wales was not so large 
as was popularly imagined. Taking the 
night of the Ist of July, when it was 
usual to take a Census, the number re- 
lieved in 1866 was 1,086 in the metro- 
polis, and 4,075 in the rest of England 
and Wales. In 1867 the numbers were 
1,573 and 5,248 respectively ; in 1868, 
2,085 and 7,946; in 1869, 1,802 and 
6,692; and in 1870, 1,760 and 6,630. 
Taking the 1st of January, the numbers 
in 1866 were 1,501 and 4,469; in 1867, 
1,452 and 5,027; in 1868, 1,673 and 
6,129; in 1869, 1,802 and 7,020; and in 
1870, 1,627 and 5,430. These figures 
showed that as the country had recovered 
from the commercial depression there 
had been a considerable diminution in 
vagrancy. ‘They did not, however, show 
the whole number of vagrants in Eng- 
land and Wales. As far as could be 
ascertained by the police, the whole 
number on the night of the 1st of April, 
1867, was 32,528; and in 1868, 36,179. 
No later Returns had been published ; 
but it was believed that such Returns 
would show a diminution corresponding 
with that exhibited by the Poor Law 
Returns. Turning to the remedies which 
had been suggested to meet this evil, he 
would first allude to the proposal that 
the relief of vagrants should be entirely 
in the hands of the police. This he, at 
first sight, thought would be very advan- 
tageous, for it might be expected that 
vagrants would have a salutary dread of 
the police, and that applications for re- 
lief would be discouraged. There were, 
however, serious and, as he thought, 
fatal objections; in the first place, the 
police would be taken away from their 
ao duties; and, in the next, the 
uilding of separate sets of wards in 


connection with police-stations would in- 
volve a considerable expense. While 
rejecting the scheme for these reasons, 
he admitted that the police might be 
employed with advantage as assistant 
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relieving-officers—that was, might be 
entrusted with the temporary relief of 
vagrants. A second plan, entitled to 
careful consideration, was that of ‘‘ way- 
tickets,” to be given to a vagrant at one 
workhouse as a passport to another, in 
the absence of which he would be treated 
as a professional tramp. This, however, 
was not consistent with the cardinal 
principle of Poor Law administration— 
that the necessaries of life should be 
afforded to all persons absolutely des- 
titute, but not to such an extent as 
to encourage them to live at the pub- 
lic expense and to discourage honest 
labour. Under this system, every person 
of good character who might set out on 
his travels in search of work would be en- 
titled to food and lodging at the public 
expense, and this would be an encourage- 
ment to a large class of persons to sub- 
sist by such means. It would, moreover, 
encourage the officers of a union to give 
away tickets to any persons who might 
be likely to fall on the rates, and, while 
holding that every obstacle to the free 
migration of labourers should be re- 
moved, he doubted the policy of offering 
an artificial stimulus to such migration. 
Another difficulty was, that if vagrants 
were divided into two classes, honest 
wayfarers and professional tramps, the 
latter would be refused way-tickets, and 
would yet be punishable if they slept in 
the open air or in outhouses or farm 
buildings. A respectable person, on 
account of nobody knowing his character, 
might thus be refused a ticket, and con- 
sequently be unable to obtain shelter. 
Such persons would necessarily fall on 
private charity, which would be called 
forth by the knowledge that there were 
persons unable to obtain shelter in the 
workhouses. The Poor Law did not say 
that persons of good character should be 
relieved, but that all destitute persons 
should be relieved. He deprecated, 
moreover, the introduction of a passport 
system, the evils incidental to which on 
the Continent were well known. Pass- 
ports were easily forged, and could 
always be procured by the dishonest ; 
while a respectable man was sometimes 
unable to procure them. The object to 
be kept in view was to err neither on 
the side of humanity, nor on that of 
severity; but this system would err in 
both directions—in the latter as regarded 
the honest wayfarer, in the former as 


regarded the professional tramp, who 
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would be liable to imprisonment as a 
rogue and vagabond. He ventured to 
say that the magistrates would not carry 
out such a law. It was better to adhere 
to the system hitherto pursued, with 
such ameliorations as appeared advi- 
sable. One of the defects of the present 
law was that the Poor Law Board had 
no power of. securing uniformity of 
treatment as regarded food, lodging, and 
the labour test. Nothing could be worse 
than what now happened ; that the treat- 
ment was comparatively inviting in one 
Union and deterrent in another. The 
object of the Bill was first to deal with 
a class which, though not vagrants, were 
of a similar class—namely, paupers who 
were in the habit of taking their dis- 
charge from the workhouse, and after a 
very brief interval of returning to it. 
It not unfrequently happened that in- 
mates—generally persons of bad cha- 
racter—left in the. morning, passed the 
day in immorality or crime, and returned 
in the evening. The Bill consequently 
provided that if a pauper, who had not 
previously discharged himself within 
one month, gave notice to leave the 
workhouse he might be detained, by 
order of the guardians, for 24 hours; 
that if he had discharged himself once 
or oftener within a month, he might be 
detained 48 hours; and that if he dis- 
charged himself more than twice within 
two months, he might be detained 72 
hours. Nobody conversant with the 
administration of the Poor Law would 
object, he thought, to this regulation. 
With regard to vagrants, they had a 
great objection to being detained in the 
workhouse beyond the single night they 
slept there. ‘The Bill provided, not only 
that they should not be entitled to dis- 
charge themselves before 12 o'clock, 
and before they had performed their 
allotted task, but that persons who at 
frequent intervals habitually entered the 
workhouse should not be entitled to dis- 
charge themselves before 9 a.m. of the 
third day after their admission. This, it 
was believed, would prove a conside- 
rable check upon such practices. The 6th 
clause enabled the Poor Law Board to 
issue orders securing uniform diet, lodg- 
ing, and work throughout England and 
Wales. By the 7th and 8th clauses 
any vagrant absconding from the casual 
ward before he is entitled to discharge 
himself, would be dealt with as an idle 
and disorderly person under the Act 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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‘6 Geo. IV., c. 83,8. 3; and anyone who 
has been ——— so convicted, or any- 
one who shall wilfully destroy his clothes, 
or injure the property of the guardians, 
was to be dealt with as a rogue and 
vagabond under the 4th section. The 
10th clause provided that where, as in 
the metropolis, an Asylum Board existed, 
it might be intrusted with the carrying 
out of the Bill. The object in view was 
that where, as in large towns, separate 
establishments might be built for vag- 
rants, where they might be relieved at 
smaller cost, and where a separation 
might be made between the professional 
tramps and other vagrants, the Boards 
which under a recent Act managed 
Asylums for the sick and other classes 
might manage the vagrant wards, thus 
avoiding a needless multiplication of 
Boards. The uniform treatment which 
the Poor Law Board, if the Bill passed, 
intended to secure, the separation of the 
vagrants into two classes, the sufficiently 
severe task of work, and the power of 
detention would, he believed, prove great 
improvements in the present law, with- 
out introducing that excessive severity 
which defeated its own object by stimu- 
lating indiscriminate almsgiving. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Kimberley). 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that he would reserve the discussion of 
the details of the Bill till the next stage, 
but having had some experience of the 
issue of way-tickets, especially in his 
own county of Hampshire, he would 
make a few remarks on what the noble 
Earl had said in reference to that sub- 
ject. The promoters of that system had 
urged it as a provisional measure, in the 
hope that the Government would take 
up the question. They had been placed 
in considerable difficulty. Vagraney had 
been increasing for many years, and each 
county had been more or less thrown on 
its self-defence. In this position the 
system of way-tickets was, he believed, 
the best ; but he was glad that the ques- 
tion was likely to be made the subject 
of legislation for the whole country, with 
a view to a uniform system. As for the 
hardship apprehended by his noble 
Friend, to those who for various reasons 
might be unable to obtain tickets, such 
persons would be treated just as tramps 
now were, and would be deprived of the 
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advantages to be enjoyed by the honest 
wayfarer. The system had been in force 
in Gloucestershire, and one or two other 
counties, and he was not aware that 
tickets had been forged in a single case. 
He doubted, indeed, whether it would 
be worth while on the part of anybody 
to forge them. As to the system encou- 
raging vagrancy, the best reply he could 
give was that during the last few weeks 
it had been in operation in Hampshire, 
and had almost cleared the county of 
that class of professional tramps. He 
agreed with his noble Friend in the pro- 

riety of detaining vagrants till noon, 
or he believed nothing would be so 
much disliked by them as interfering 
with their habits and throwing them out 
of their plan for the day. Under the 
ticket system the honest wayfarer in 
search of work obtained the privilege of 
a slightly better diet, was insured food 
and lodging at the different workhouses 
along the route, and in a few days was 
passed out of the county, and so far ex- 
pedited on his journey. There was no 
chance of repressing vagrancy, unless the 
public were satisfied that every fair pro- 
vision was made for the honest wayfarer, 
for they would otherwise indulge in in- 


discriminate almsgiving and thus encou- 
rage professional vagrancy; but if the 
public would determinedly support the 
movement he thought satisfactory results 


might be brought about. As far as he 
was yet acquainted with the provisions 
of the Bill he was disposed to concur in 
most of them. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
entirely concurred in the Bill to which 
the noble Earl had asked them to give a 
second reading. At the same time, he 
must point out to his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) that no scheme could 
be effectual which was not applied to the 
whole country. It would be very un- 
satisfactory to have way-tickets in one 
county and not in another. He cordially 
approved the Bill, especially the power 
of preventing the worst class of paupers 
from leaving and returning to the work- 
house as frequently as they chose. As 
to the statistics quoted by the noble 
Earl on the subject of vagrancy, he un- 
derstood his noble Friend to infer 
that vagrancy was on the decrease. 
Now, so far as his own experience went, 
it was steadily increasing — of late, in- 
deed, to an alarming extent; and he 
would ask whether the latest Returns 
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showed a decrease as far as the whole 
ingdom was concerned ? 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY explained 
that with an improved state of trade the 
number of vagrants fell from 7,946 in 
1868, to 6,692 in 1869, and 6,630 in 
1870; but he had not wished to draw 
any inference as to a steady decrease of 
the evil. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was not about to take that occasion 
for criticizing the Bill. He wished to 
observe that it was a great inconvenience 
to the labouring class that they could 
not travel at an expense in any degree 
corresponding to the advantages enjoyed 
by other classes. He believed that honest 
vagrancy would be materially diminished 
by a slight alteration in railway law. It 
would be easy to carry labouring men 
about from place to place at very trivial 
charges, either by trains specially de- 
signated for the purpose, or even by 
goods trains, at all events with much 
less danger and hardship than at pre- 
sent. This should be accompanied by 
the condition of their being allowed to 
renounce their claim to compensation in 
case of accident. If any person had a 
power of renouncing at the railway sta- 
tion his right to compensation for acci- 
dents, the companies could carry pas- 
sengers at a very much cheaper rate 
than was now practicable. He believed 
such a provision would gradually intro- 
duce an entire revolution in the mode of 
travelling of the labouring class, and 
would remove a grievance from which 
they now suffered greatly, while it would 
almost wholly remove the existing dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing between the 
honest labourer and the professional 
vagrant. 

Tue Fart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was much obliged tothe noble Marquess 
for the suggestion, assuring him that the 
point had not escaped the attention of 
the Government, though not in connec- 
tion with the present Bill. The Board 
of Trade had a plan under consideration 
last Session. He did not go so far as 
to think that railway companies should 
be allowed to kill as many labourers as 
they pleased. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
they would have the option of renounc- 
ing claims to compensation or not. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
that practically they would have no 
chance ; they would either have to go at 
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very inconvenient hours and at high 
fares, or accept this onerous condition. 
He did not think such a provision would 
be popular, and he was sure it would 
not be adopted by the Goverpment. He 
admitted, however, that the law required 
some revision, and, without speaking for 
the Government, it had always been his 
opinion that in case of cheap trains, there 
should be a reasonable limit to compen- 
sation, thus enabling railway companies 
to offer — fares without being ex- 


posed to exorbitant claims. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Whether he would have any ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return of the Items of Receipts 
and Expenditure of the Duchy for the 
Year 1870? The noble Earl said that 
very recently a right hon. Baronet had, 
in ‘“‘ another place,” made a charge of 
extravagance and corruption against the 
management of the Duchy. The impu- 
tation met with very little consideration 
on the part of the noble Lord the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, and that, as he had 
been happy to observe, the charge of 
corruption had been distinctly with- 
drawn. Such charges, however, left a 
sting behind them unless they were di- 
rectly met by persons conversant with 
the matter, and as the management of a 
Public Department was in question, he 
would ask the noble Lord to place on 
the Table a Return of the Receipts and 
Expenditure of the Duchy for 1870. 
There was a high officer at the head of 
the Duchy, who was frequently a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and there was a Vice 
Chancellor, who exercised important 
functions in one of the most populous 
parts of the country. The expense in- 
curred in its administration must not, 
therefore, be measured by the same 
standard as other landed estates. 

Lorp DUFFERIN: It is impossible 
for me at once to comply with the noble 
Ear!’s request, inasmuch as the accounts 
of the Duchy for the past year have 
not yet been closed and audited. As 
soon, however, as this is completed they 
will in due course be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. The noble Karl’s 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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se will, perhaps, be equally well 
a. if I take the opportunity of 
communicating to the House the chief 
items of receipt and expenditure on 
behalf of the Duchy during the year 
1869, which do not greatly differ from 
the corresponding items of the past 
year. I do so with the greater pleasure, 
because I am certain that a very few 
words and figures will completely rectify 
the misapprehensions to which the ob- 
servations of a right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Robert Peel) in ‘‘ another place” 
may have given rise, not only among 
your Lordships but the public at large. 
Those observations were brought under 
my notice by a noble and gallant Earl 
(the Earl of Hardwicke). I felt at once 
either that my right hon. Friend must 
be labouring under some great delusion, 
or that his words had been misunder- 
stood and misquoted by the reporter; 
for knowing, as I did, his kind and 
generous nature, I was sure he would 
be the last person in the world deli- 
berately to prefer so grave a charge as 
corruption against a number of public 
servants who, as I can testify from my 
own experience and knowledge, are not 
excelled in their zeal for the public ser- 
vice and in personal trustworthiness by 
those employed in any public Depart- 
ment with which I have had the honour 
of being connected. I am happy to 
think that my appreciation of my right 
hon. Friend’s character has been amply 
justified by the generous, frank, and 
handsome manner in which on the 
very first opportunity that presented 
itself he came forward—unsolicited by 
me—and at once withdrew that very 
obnoxious phrase, which, as he him- 
self has admitted and as I can readily 
understand, has as it were slipped into 
his speech during the agony of rhetorical 
parturition. But although the charac- 
ters of those immediately concerned have 
been completely exonerated, there may 
prevail in some minds a suspicion that 
the affairs of the Duchy have not been 
conducted with due regard to economy, 
and it is desirable, therefore, that I 
should proceed to explain the exact cir- 
cumstances of the case. The statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman was 
to the effect that whereas the gross in- 
come of the Duchy amounted to £50,000 
a-year, only £25,000 a-year ever found 
its way into the Privy Purse. Now, the 
net revenue of the Duchy paid over to the 
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Privy Purse in 1869 was £31,000; and 
another sum appears in the accounts, 
which must have escaped the attention 
of the right hon. Baronet — namely, 
£7,000 placed to the credit of the Duchy 
as a cash balance; so that the actual 
amount of net revenue may be placed 
at £38,000. There still remains, how- 
ever, between the sums of £50,000 and 
£38,000 a margin of £12,000, sufficient 
to challenge investigation and to require 
explanation. Of this £12,000 there is an 
item of £1,800 which at once disappears 
down the capacious throat of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the chape of 
income and other taxes. That, of course, 
is an item which is very unpleasant, and 
it is one which everybody concerned, 
from the Queen down to the humblest 
clerk in the Office, would be very glad 
to see diminished; but it is an item 
on which we cannot expect to make any 
considerable impression. ‘Then comes 


an item of £2,000 expended on the part 
of the Duchy in donations to local 
charities, subscriptions to schools and 
churches, and to those objects which 
Her Majesty, in common with every 
landed proprietor, feels it incumbent on 
her, as the owner of a large landed pro- 


perty, to promote. Then there comes 
an item of £1,000 a-year expended in 
annuities and superannuation grants. 
Upon this item, of course, no impression 
can be made as long as the recipients 
live. There is, further, a small sum of 
about £200 paid to the Judges, in con- 
sideration of a portion of their ser- 
vices given to the County Palatine. 
These sums, together with the salary of 
the Chancellor, who, being a public offi- 
cer, can scarcely be regarded as receiving 
it absolutely in consideration of his ma- 
nagement of the property of the Duchy, 
amount to £7,000 a-year. The remain- 
ing £5,000 is left for the payment of 
expenses, whether in the shape of land 
agency, office expenses, establishment 
expenses, connected with very impor- 
tant functions discharged by the Chan- 
cellor in London, the audit of the ac- 
counts, travelling expenses, estate im- 
provements, and the expenses incidental 
to the exercise of manorial rights. All 
these complicated functions, necessi- 
tating the employment of a conside- 
rable staff of officers, are discharged 
for £5,000 a-year—that is about 11 
or 12 per cent of the total income of 
the Duchy. Your Lordships’ experi- 
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ence, connected extensively as you are 
with landed property, will be able to say 
whether, taking into account the fact 
that there is property of the Duchy in al- 
most every county in England, and that 
its estates are dispersed over the king- 
dom, £5,000 is a large sum. Having 
thus, as I trust, satisfied your Lordships 
that the revenues of the Duchy are ma- 
naged with due economy, I would recall 
your attention to the gratifying circum- 
stance that, while on the one hand, its 
revenues are continually increasing, the 
expenses of management during the 
last few years have been continually 
decreasing, and I am in a position 
to state that arrangements have been 
made whereby, in the course of a few 
years, as the persons entitled to receive 
certain sums disappear, there will be 
a diminution in that item also. I would, 
further ask the House to remember that 
the post which I have the honour to fill 
is an office which has been held by a 
great number of distinguished persons, 
in many of whom the country has placed 
such confidence as to entrust them with 
the discharge of the highest functions of 
the State, with the management of the 
Army, the Navy, Finance, and Foreign 
Affairs, and that all these arrangements, 
so severely criticized, have passed under 
the consideration of each one of them, 
and have from time to time received such 
improvement at their hands as they 
needed. I would observe, further, that 
my immediate predecessor was a gentle- 
man peculiarly experienced in the ma- 
nagement of landed property, and pos- 
sessing exceptional advantages as re- 
gards the Duchy estates, from the fact 
that he had conterminous estates of his 
own in the Duchy in the County Pala- 
tine. It is also a great pleasure to me 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to the 
permanent officer (Mr. Gooch), the Clerk 
of the Council, who, as the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Harrowby) well knows, isa 
gentleman of very large experience and 
very great ability. As everyone who 
has had the good fortune of coming into 
official relations with him must have re- 
marked, he brings to the consideration 
and management of the Duchy affairs 
an amount of precision and conscien- 
tious labour such as, I am certain, is 
nowhere surpassed. Having said this 
much on the financial management of 
the Duchy, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say a word on behalf of the 
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Chancellor himself. He is popularly 
regarded as a fortunate personage, who, 
though shut out from that august Olym- 
pus where the Dit majores of the Min- 
istry sit. and deliberate, nevertheless 
enjoys in a peaceful and secluded re- 
gion a kind of semi-divinity, unembar- 
rassed and unimpeded by those weighty 
cares and responsibilities which engross 
the time and industry of his more dig- 
nified Colleagues. My own experience 
has not realized this picture. So far 
from resembling an Epicurean divinity 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
seems to me to be a kind of charwoman 
or maid-of-all-work to the Government ; 
at the behest of one or other of the 
Secretaries of the State he is perpetually 
being saddled with all manner of work, 
foreign to his office. Within my own 
short experience he has been employed 
during the whole of one year in re- 
organizing the military education of 
the Army ; during another year in re- 
constructing the schools of the chil- 
dren of soldiers and in improving the 
education of the schoolmasters of the 
Army. He has very narrowly escaped 
being called upon to preside over the 
Contagious Diseases Commission, and at 
this moment his thoughts are, day and 
night, occupied with the heavy responsi- 
bilities connected with the construction 
of war ships. Perhaps I may better 
illustrate what is really the position of 
this supposed sinecurist if I give an 
account of a single day’s work I had to 
accomplish. In the morning at an early 
hourI had to present myself on the seat of 
justice, appropriatelyrobed, andnarrowly 
escaping a full-bottomed wig, and there 
I had to sit while the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice delivered to an astonished Bar what 
he was pleased to call my judgment 
on the case. As soon as these weighty 
matters were concluded I had to hurry 
off to Chelsea Hospital, and in the capa- 
city of Paymaster General of the Forces 
expend considerable time in admitting 
pensioners to that asylum, and in consi- 
dering the claims of applicants for mili- 
tary pensions; thence | had to go to the 
War Office and employ the rest of the 
afternoon in examining general officers 
and colonels in matters requiring much 
consideration ; and after that to attend in 
your Lordships’ House to explain the in- 
tricacies of some important piece of Irish 
legislation. On one occasion I had to 
conclude 16 hours important public ser- 
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vice by being pilloried for a couple of 
hours on the Woolsack as the locum 
tenens of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, while a dilatory House of Com- 
mons was putting its last touches to 
a Bill which noble Lords opposite as- 
sured me would greatly depreciate the 
value of my property in Ireland. I 
trust that, after this explanation, we 
shall not hear again that the manage- 
ment of the finances of the Duchy of 
Lancaster forms a gross instance of ex- 
travagance and financial’ mismanage- 
ment, or that the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, whatever criticisms may be ad- 
dressed to the individual, is a useless or 
unnecessary functionary. 

Tue Kant or HARROWBY expressed 
his obligation to the noble Lord for the 
satisfactory explanations he had made, 
and hoped, with him, that the charge of 
extravagance and mismanagement would 
not be repeated, or that his noble Friend 
would be again considered an Epicurean 
and sinecurist. He wished to know, 
however, the occasion for the cash ba- 
lance of £7,000, and what policy the 
noble Lord was pursuing with regard to 
outlying estates ? 

Lorpv DUFFERIN stated that the 
cash balance was placed to the credit of 
the Duchy to meet those charges which 
it was known would accrue before the 
revenue of the Duchy became payable. 
As regarded the question of outlying 
estates, he had continued the policy pur- 
sued by his predecessors, and had never 
hesitated to sell such estates whenever oc- 
casion offered for doing so to advantage, 
while he had been extremely cautious 
about purchasing property except where 
it so lay into Duchy property as to make 
its acquisition clearly desirable. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 

The Lords following ; viz., 

M. Lansdowne. L. Colville of Culross. 

Ld. Steward. L. Skelmersdale. 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, a Committee to select and propose to the 
House the names of the five Lords to form a 
Solect Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, ’till To-morrow, half 
paat Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 27th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Szxz07 Comarrrzz—Diplomatic 
and Consular Services, nominated. 

Pusuic Brur—Second Reading—Education (Scot- 
land) [17]. 


REVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
QUESTION. 

Sm THOMAS BAZLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it be the intention of 
the Foreign Department of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to promote a revi- 
sion of International Law with the view 
of defining the external duties of nations 
and of their subjects ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Her Majesty’s 
Government are fully sensible of the im- 
portance of defining the external duties 
of nations and of their subjects. They 
have proved this by the amended Fo- 
reign Jurisdiction Act of last Session, 
and by the appointment of the Commis- 
sioners who have proceeded to Washing- 
ton; but, at the present juncture, they 
can give no more definite promise to the 
hon. Baronet than that the importance 


of this subject shall receive the fullest 
consideration at their hands. 


IRELAND—NEW BARRACKS FOR TIP- 
PERARY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HERON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
commence the building of the new Bar- 
racks for Tipperary during the present 
year; and whether he has considered 
the wealth and population of the dis- 
trict, and intends to build the Barracks 
of sufficient size and accommodation to 
be the head quarters of a regiment ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The provision to 
be made at Tipperary will not be founded 
upon consideration of the wealth and 
population of the district, but upon the 
requirements of the service. It is not 
intended to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of the head quarters of a regiment, 
but only for six officers, nine sergeants, 
and 154 rank and file. 


THE LAWS OF MARRIAGE.—QUESTION, 

Mr. MONK asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
he proposes to bring in the general mea- 
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sure on the Laws of Marriage, which he 
informed the House in the Session of 
1869, that he would introduce at the 
earliest possible moment ? 

Mr. BRUCE begged to inform the 
hon. Member that what he had stated 
in 1869 was that he could not, on the 
part of the Government, undertake to in- 
troduce a Bill on this subject in 1870; 
and he now begged to state that he could 
not, on the part of the Government, un- 
dertake to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject during the present Session. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked 
the Vice President of the Council, If he 
will state the grounds upon which he 
has in the Revised Code increased the 
number of attendances of School Chil- 
dren from two hundred per annum to 
two hundred and fifty; and whether he 
can lay the data upon which he has 
acted before Parliament; the grounds 
upon which he has made the changes 
with reference to Evening Schools; and 
if he will lay the data upon which he 
has made them before Parliament; and, 
whether as by the Act relating to Print- 
works now in force children there em- 
ployed are only required to attend one 
hundred and twenty times, and one hun- 
dred attendances qualify for examina- 
tion, the New Code, which requires one 
hundred and fifty attendances to qualify 
for examination, will during this year 
be put in force ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER had to state, 
in reply to the first part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Question, that the 
grounds upon which the compulsory at- 
tendances of the children had been in- 
creased from 200 to 250 were because it 
was felt that the amount of attendance 
required from children under the old 
system was too small; that there could 
be no greater evil than a want of due 
attendance at school on their part; and, 
lastly, because it appeared from the sta- 
tistics that this additional stimulus could 
be safely applied. It appeared from sta- 
tistics obtained from the manufacturing, 
the sea-ports, the metropolitan, and the 
rural districts, that 80 per cent of the 
children hitherto presented for examina- 
tion had attended 250 times. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would move for 
further information upon the point, he 
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should be happy to give it to him. With 
regard to the night schools, several al- 
terations had been made in the Code. 
Perhaps the House would permit him 
to explain how those schools had been 
dealt with. The Council of Education 
had come to the conclusion that the night- 
school system required careful revision. 
There were many night schools which, 
although doubtless of much advantage 
in a social point of view, were almost 
valueless in an educational point of view, 
and the Council had come to the conclu- 
sion that it would not be right to ask 
the House for money unless they gave 
substantial educational results. Under 
these circumstances, it had been deter- 
mined to alter the mode of examinations, 
which, in future, would be conducted 
either by the Inspectors or by other offi- 
cials, and not left in the hands of the 
managers solely. It had also been de- 
termined to allow Government aid to 
night schools not connected with day 
schools, and the amount of the grant 
had been considerably increased. At 
present all that was required was that 
the schools should be open on 40 even- 
ings in the year, and that those who 
were presented for examination should 
have been present on 24 evenings, and 
it was felt that it was desirable that the 
number of evenings on which the schools 
should be open should be increased to 
80, and the attendance required to 50. 
With respect to the last part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Question he had to 
state that there were now only about 1,000 
children under the operation of the Act, 
and probably the new regulations would 
be put into force with regard to them 
at the beginning of next year. 


ARMY—YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLES asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the reductions 
proposed last year of the number of 
Troops and Officers in the different Re- 
giments of Yeomanry Cavalry are to be 
carried out from the 1st of April next ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The new regula- 
tions for the Yeomanry made last year 
had in view the increased efficiency of 
the force, as well as some economy in 
the expenditure upon it. No change has 
been made in those regulations, and the 
present Estimate has been framed upon 
them. 


’ Mr, W. LE. Forster 
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NAVY—SALE OF DEPTFORD DOCKYARD. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether the sale of Deptford Dockyard 
to Mr. Austen was completed, and the 
purchase-money paid, before the trans- 
fer of Mr. Austen’s rights in the pro- 
perty to the Corporation of London ; and, 
also, if he is aware that a very large 
sum was given for the site by the Cor- 
poration beyond the price for which it 
was sold by the Admiralty ? 

Mr. BAXTER: The sale of a portion 
of Deptford Dockyard was so far com- 
pave that the bargain had been made 

efore the transfer of Mr. Austen’s rights 
to the Corporation. The purchase-money, 
however, had not been paid, because, in 
the first;instance, there was considerable 
delay in consequence of questions hay- 
ing arisen between the Admiralty and 
the Woods and Forests, and afterwards 
because the City of London applied to 
have the title direct from the Admiralty. 
I have no knowledge, except from com- 
mon rumour, of the pecuniary arrange- 
ment which has been made between Mr. 
Austen and the City of London; but I 
do know—and I stated it to the House in 
May last—that the Corporation then 
might have purchased the property for 
the price given by Mr. Austen. Let me 
remind the hon. Baronet that when he 
brought forward this question last year 
my statement was corroborated by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Greenwich, 
whose words were, he (Sir David Salo- 
mons) called on the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty and asked him whether a price 
had been put upon it, and the reply he 
received was that he thought the price 
was £80,000, but that £75,000 might be 
taken. With this information he went 
into the City, and, failing to induce the 
Corporation to purchase the dockyard 
for their contemplated market, he tried 
to induce the dock companies to do so, 
but failed in this also. 


ARMY—MILITARY EXAMINATIONS— 
UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
gentlemen who took their degree of B.A. 
at Oxford or Cambridge last autumn, 
and were invited to go to Sandhurst 
until appointed to some regiment, will 
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not be allowed precedence of those who 
have passed the ordinary military or any 
other examination since that period ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The University 
candidates are appointed to the number 
of commissions assigned to them without 
regard to relative precedence in respect 
of other candidates. At present the 
number assigned is 12 in the year, and 
they are appointed, as nearly as may be, 
at the rate of one a month. 


Retirement, §c., 


THE EDUCATION ACT—VOTING FOR 
SCHOOL BOARDS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, con- 
sidering that the Second Schedule of the 
Education Act enacts that the poll of a 
parish shall be taken in like manner as 
a poll of ratepayers is usually taken, the 
Education Department has power to di- 
rect that in voting as to the expediency 
of having a Board the ratepayer is to 
have but one vote? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he con- 
ceived that to admit the principle of plu- 
rality of votes would be contrary to both 
the spirit and the letter of the Educa- 
tion Act. Therefore, the Department 
would not think of directing that any 
elector should have more than one vote. 


METROPOLIS—ALBERT MEMORIAL AND 
THE HALL OF SCIENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Who signed the 
alteration in line of the broad walk by 
Speke’s Monument in Kensington Gar- 
dens; and, whether the walk being 
made to run direct towards the Memorial 
of the late Prince Consort is with the 
view of showing how much the effect of 
that beautiful structure is injured by the 
proximity of the Hall of Science imme- 
diately to the south of it ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, the 
second part of the Question assumed as a 
fact that which appeared to be simply a 
description of the hon. Member’s own 
feelings with respect to art. The fact 
was that the site for the Albert Memorial 
was selected in order that it might be in 
close proximity to the site for the Albert 
Hall; and the walk to which he refers 
was made not for the purpose of enabling 
people to see through, but to walk upon, 
from the centre of Kensington Gar- 
dens to the Albert Memorial, in order 
that persons might avail themselves of 
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the ground laid down around the Me- 

morial, for the purpose of looking at it 

or any point of view they might like 
est. 


an the Customs. 


RETIREMENT AND COMPENSATION IN 
THE CUSTOMS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is proposed, 
upon the reductions in the Customs staff 
in London taking place, to offer the same 
terms of retirement and Compensation as 
were given in the War Office reductions ; 
and, whether the Customs officials who 
shall remain are to be paid at the same 
rate as their fellows in west-end depart- 
ments ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in answer to 
the first part of the Question, that the 
Commissioners of Customs had been au- 
thorized to offer the same terms of retire- 
ment and compensation upon the reduc- 
tions in the Customs staff as were given 
in the War Office reductions. With re- 
gard to the second part of the Question, 
he must say that the Treasury received 
from time to time applications from the 
clerks in various Departments for in- 
creased salaries, and in many cases they 
accompanied the applications with state- 
ments of salaries paid in other Depart- 
ments; but however much those appli- 
cations might vary in some respects, they 
were identical in that the applicants in- 
variably compared their own salaries 
with those which were higher, and never 
with those which were lower. There- 
fore, if Her Majesty’s Government were 
to accept the principle suggested in the 
Question of his hon. Friend, two things 
would follow: in the first place, the sa- 
laries in each Department would be raised 
to what is now the most highly paid De- 
partment; and in the second, as the 
equality of payment so arrived at would 
be entirely artificial and not justified by 
the labour performed or the qualifica- 
tions required for its performance, a new 
crop of applications would immediately 
spring up. He must, therefore, give a 
positive negative to the second part of 
his hon. Friend’s Question, and he would 
add that, in his opinion, the only true 
principle upon which to deal with public 
officials and their salaries was to pay 
them the full market value of their la- 
bour, always taking into account rights 
founded upon contracts expressed or 


implied. 
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IRELAND—CORONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he has any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table of the House 
a Memorial which has been lately ad- 
dressed to the Lord Lieutenant by eighty 
of the Irish Coroners, requesting that a 
measure may be introduced by Govern- 
ment on their behalf in accordance with 
the pledge of last Session, and irrespec- 
tive of the proposed Grand Jury Bill? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In the first place, I must apologize for 
my unavoidable and unexpected absence 
from the House on Friday last. I have 
no objection to lay on the Table the 
memorial referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber; but I must guard against the im- 
pression that any pledge was given by 
the Government in last Session that a 
measure would be introduced this Ses- 
sion independently of the Grand Jury 
Bill. The pledge, as I understood, was, 
that the subject of the Coroners would 
be included in the Grand Jury Bill to be 
introduced in the present Session. 


BRAZIL—CLAIMS OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the investigation of the claims 
of British Subjects against the Govern- 
ment of Brazil has yet been completed ; 
and, whether there is now a prospect of 
their being paid ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Before making 
any proposal to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment for the settlement of claims of 
British and Brazilian subjects, it was 
necessary to arrive at as accurate an 
estimate as possible of the amount at 
which the Brazilian claims could be set. 
This was a work of considerable labour, 
and was kindly undertaken by a gentle- 
man peculiarly conversant with the ques- 
tions at issue. The result of his inquiry 
is now before the Secretary of State, and 
it is hoped that instructions may shortly 
be sent to Brazil on this subject. 


IRELAND—VACANT SEATS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HERON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in a Bill during the present 
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Session to provide for the Distribution 
of the Seats vacant by the Disfranchise- 
ment of Cashel and Sligo? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If, in the event of 
a Bill being introduced to provide for the 
distribution of seats vacant by the dis- 
franchisement of Cashel and Sligo, he 
will consider the claims of Dublin and 
Belfast to return three Members each 
to Parliament? 

Tue Marquess ofr HARTINGTON, in 
answer to the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Heron) said, Her Majesty’s 
Government had not yet decided whether 
they would, in the present Session, be able 
to introduce a Bill for the distribution 
of the seats rendered vacant by disfran- 
chisement either in England or Ireland. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. W. Johnston), he said, that in con- 
sidering the question when the proper 
time came, the claims of cities so im- 
portant as Dublin and Belfast would be 
very carefully considered. 


EDUCATION—SUPERANNUATION OF 
SCHOOLMASTERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
Government is prepared to assist the 
Schoolmasters receiving Government 
Grants to establish a system of mutual 
superannuation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that the Question was a very important 
one, and the Education Department had 
very carefully considered whether it was 
possible for them to initiate some such 
system as that to which the hon. Mem- 
ber in his Question referred. They had 
found it impossible to take that step; 
but as there could be no doubt as to the 
importance of providing pensions for 
schoolmasters, the Government would 
be glad to consider a scheme for the pur- 
pose, if it could be drawn up on behalf 
of the managers, and intrusted to the 
hands, say of his hon. Friend, who had 
asked the Question now under considera- 
tion. They would do this the more gladly 
for the reason that, though they recog- 
nized the importance of the subject, the 
Government could not put itself in direct 
communication with such an immense 
body of men as the schoolmasters would 
shortly become under the operation of 
the Education Act of last Session. 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—GRANTS TO 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Whether under the last paragraph 
of Clause 74 in the Education (Scotland) 
Bill the Scotch Education Department 
would not have power to make Grants 
to Roman Catholic and other Schools 
that may be hereafter erected but not 
placed under the control and manage- 
ment of the School Board; and, whe- 
ther this power be not inconsistent with 
Clauses 28 and 29, which require the 
School Boards to provide all necessary 
School accommodation ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied that 
the leading enactment provided that 
Parliamentary grants might be made to 
any schools which, in the opinion of the 
Education Department, were efficiently 
conducting the secular education of the 
parish or district in which they were 
situate. To this there were two qualifi- 
cations, the first being that no such 
grant should be made to any such 
school in respect of religious instruc- 
tion; and the second that no such grant 


should be made to any school, not being 
a public school, established after the 
passing of the Act, unless such school 
should, after inquiry made, appear to 
the Department to be speney suited to 


the requirements of the parish in which 
it was situate. He would answer the last 
sentence of the Question in the course 
of the discussion that would shortly be 
held on the Scotch Education Bill. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—ENTRY OF 
GERMAN TROOPS INTO PARIS. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. OTWAY: I wish to ask some 
Questions of the Prime Minister, of 
which circumstances prevented me from 
giving any other than a private Notice 
tohim. I am given to understand that 
the state of affairs is such that it is de- 
sirable I should confine myself to putting 
the Questions. I wish to ask my right 
hon. Friend, Whether it is true, as stated 
in The Times of this morning, that peace 
has been agreed on at Versailles as be- 
tween the Prussian Government and the 
French Plenipotentiaries, and, if ‘so, 
whether the terms are correctly stated ; 
the terms being these— France is to 
yield to Germany Alsace and Lorraine, 
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including the fortified town of Metz, 
and to pay a further indemnity of 
£200,000,000? If that indemnity is 
correct, I wish to ask my right hon. 
Friend, whether other parts of France 
than the Provinces that have been ceded 
are to be occupied by the German troops 
until that debt is discharged? I wish 
further to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, to 
use his own words, has been watchful, 
and has endeavoured, in concert with 
other neutral Powers, to moderate these 
terms, and, if not in concert with other 
neutral Powers, whether instructions in 
this sense have been given to Mr. Odo 
Russell? Iam informed that the tri- 
umphal entry of German troops into 
Paris has been adjourned until Wednes- 
day next. We have at the head quarters 
of the German Army at this moment a 
special envoy and two military attachés 
one a general officer and the other a 
captain of dragoons, both distinguished 
officers of Her Majesty’s Service. I wish 
to ask my right hon. Friend, whether 
orders have been sent to these Military 
Officers, should the head quarters of the 
German Army be transferred by this 
triumphal entry to Paris itself, not to 
take part with or accompany the German 
troops during their triumphal entry into 
Paris? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will an- 
swer the Questions of my hon. Friend as 
distinctly as present circumstances will 
permit. I will begin by thanking my 
hon. Friend for the considerate course he 
has pursued in confining himself at the 
present moment to putting these in- 
quiries, without entering upon a discus- 
sion which I think would have been 
premature. As regards the first Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend, with respect to 
the conditions of peace, the German 
Ambassador was kind enough to com- 
municate to Lord Granville and myself 
this morning authentic intelligence that 
the preliminaries of peace have been 
signed ; but that, I believe, is the only 
knowledge of which we are officially in 
possession at the present hour. There- 
fore, I am not in a condition to give my 
hon. Friend any further information on 
this subject. With respect to the second 
and third Questions—namely, whether 
the Government has made any effort in 
concert with neutral Powers to moderate 
the terms of peace, and whether instruc- 
tions have been sent in this sense to 
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Mr. Odo Russell—my hon. Friend has 
referred to a declaration made by myself 
in the House of Commons that we should 
carefully watch for any opportunities 
that might offer of being useful. With 
regard to these two Questions, I have 
to say that we have not been unmindful 
of that declaration; but I must beg my 
hon. Friend to be content with that an- 
swer. We shall not lose a moment, I 
can assure him, in laying before the 
House all the information which will 
place them in full possession of such 
steps as we have thought it our duty to 
take. But that information will not be 
complete until we have received from 
France communications of which we are 
in expectation, but which have not yet 
had time to arrive. I trust that in a 
very short period we shall be able to lay 
on the Table of the House Papers which 
will convey information on the subject. 
With respect to the fourth Question— 
whether orders have been sent to the 
military attachés at the head quarters 
of the German Army not to accompany 
German troops in any triumphal entry 
into Paris—there is no reason why it 
should not be answered at once. The 
general rule which is laid down in the 
instructions of the Foreign Office with 
respect to the line of conduct to be pur- 
sued by our agents abroad in cases of 
celebrations, which are commonly of a 
religious kind, is this—it is dated 1860. 
The instruction refers to celebrations of 
military success in foreign countries. It 
contains these words— 


‘*Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the attendance of neutrals at these celebra- 
tions of successes gained in war is not desirable.’ 


That is not the whole of the language, 
but that is the practical effect of it. Of 
course, in general, this applies to diplo- 
matic agents, and cases of military agents 
would not absolutely and primd facie fall 
into the same category. At the same 
time, Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that substantially the same rule 
ought to be observed; and, having no 
other. desire than that of acting both 
according to the letter and according to 
the spirit of neutral obligations, they have 
directed General Walker and Captain 
Hozier not to accompany any triumphal 
entry into Paris. There is a precedent 
which I think is applicable to the case ; 
for in the year 1859, at the close of the 
war waged by the Emperor Napoleon 
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with Italy, Colonel Claremont had been 
attaché to the Italian Army, and he was 
directed not to enter Paris with the 
French Army in triumphal procession. 
If it was thought right that Colonel 
Claremont should not accompany any 
triumphal procession of the French 
Army into its own capital, I think it is 
manifest that it would be improper to 
allow any of our officers to accompany 
a triumphal procession of a foreign 
Army into that capital. 


Combinations. 


IRELAND—WESTMEATH, &o. UNLAW- 
FUL COMBINATIONS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the House is 
aware that a Notice was given by the 
Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant 
of his intention to make a Motion of 
very great importance with respect to a 
portion of Ireland. It seems to me that 
it would be most agreeable to the House 
that no time should be lost in giving in- 
formation on this subject. Therefore, I 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he should avail himself of the 
privilege of postponing the Orders of the 
Day, in order that that Motion might be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman was kind enough to give 
me notice of his intention to make a 
suggestion of this kind, but my answer 
was that I should have been very glad 
to accede to such a suggestion had I been 
in the possession of it at the time when 
the Notice was given. But the Govern- 
ment gave an engagement to the Scotch 
Members, and to the House in general, 
that they would proceed with the Scotch 
Education Bill as the first important 
business this evening. We had every 
reason to suppose that that measure, 
which has been so long delayed, and with 
regard to which Scotland has very na- 
turally become eager, would not occupy 
any very considerable portion of the 
evening. Therefore, I should not feel 
justified in proposing, without Notice of 
Motion, that the Orders of the Day should 
be postponed. At the same time, I en- 
tirely agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it would be very inconvenient 
that the Motion of my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) should be made 
except at a convenient hour. Therefore, 
for the purpose of obviating any possible 
difficulty upon that subject, and having 
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had some information since I came down 
to the House as to the time which the 
debate on the second reading of the 
Scotch Education Bill is likely to oceupy, 
and seeing that there is no other measure 
with which it is material for us to go 
forward, we shall propose the postpone- 
ment of the other Orders of the Day to 
take the Notice of my noble Friend after 
the debate on the second reading of the 
Scotch Education Bill has concluded. If, 
however, that debate should not be con- 
cluded at 9 o’clock, we shall move 
that it be adjourned, in order that my 
noble Friend may make his Motion. 


NAVY—CASE OF SIR SPENCER ROBIN. 
SON.—OBSERVATIONS. QUESTIONS. 


Sm JOHN HAY: I wish to occupy 
the attention of the House for a moment 
in reference to the Correspondence be- 
tween Sir Spencer Robinson and the 
First Lord of the Treasury—to the chal- 
lenge which the right hon. Gentleman 
threw out to me to bring before the 
House in a distinct form the allegation 
respecting the suggested alteration of the 
dates. I immediately gave Notice that 
I would bring the subject under discus- 
sion, and I now wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will lay on the 
Table a Copy of the Correspondence, in 
order that that discussion may take place? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it does not 
appear to me that the correspondence 
between myself and Sir Spencer Robin- 
son is such as could be regularly laid on 
the Table of the House. I will not en- 
ter into the reasons, but they are various, 
which would prevent me from laying 
such Papers on the Table of the House. 
In regard to the matter of the corre- 
spondence, it is entirely at the command 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
he can pursue his own course with re- 
spect to it. It is a mistake on his part 
to say that I challenged him to discuss 
the subject of that correspondence. The 
challenge, if such it was, was originated 
in this way—that the hon. and gallant 
Baronet seemed by his cheers to support 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
that I had wished the date of a document 
to be falsified. 

Mr. KINNAIRD asked, Whether the 
Secretary to the Admiralty would state 
why the Minute of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, in answer to the Minute of the First 
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Lord of the Admiralty, which has been 
laid on the Table of the other House two 
or three days ago, has not been laid on 
the Table of this House ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, the hon. Member 
was not quite correct as to the facts. The 
Minute had been laid on the Table of 
both Houses, but had not as yet been 
printed. It would, however, be in the 
hands of hon. Members to-morrow 
morning. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reference to 
the appointment of the Committee on 
this subject, asked after what hour the 
question would not be brought on? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If there is any 
disposition to question the list of names 
as it stands on the Paper, I will take 
care that it is not brought on at an in- 
convenient honr. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Bruce, 
Mr. William Edward Forster.) 

[Britt 17.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GORDON said, it was essential 
that time should be allowed the people 
of Scotland for the proper consideration 
of the provisions of this measure. On the 
first day of the meeting of Parliament 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Lord Advocate in the discharge of his 
duty gave Notice that he would, on the 
following Monday, move for leave to in- 
troduce this Bill. This prompt action 
was to have been expected, because the 
measure was one that had been antici- 
pated for a considerable time, and had 
been mentioned in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
On the following Monday the House had 
the satisfaction of hearing from the Lord 
Advocate an explanation of the general 
provisions of the Bill. It appeared from 
that statement that the measure about to 
be introduced was one of very great im- 
portance, affecting the interests of indi- 
viduals, of Churches and denominations, 
of education and religion, and, therefore, 
he ventured to think that even had it 
not contained two provisions which had 
not been included in any previous Bill, 
a considerable interval should have been 
allowed before the second reading was 
moved. Butin the statement with which 
his right hon. and learned Friend intro- 
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duced the Bill he intimated that it would 
contain several provisions which were 
not only new, but quite inconsistent with 
the recommendations of the Commission 
which had reported on the subject, and 
also inconsistent with the opinions of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and with the 
measure which had been proposed by 
them in 1869. It was, therefore, the 
duty of his righthon. and learned Friend, 
when asking leave to introduce the Bill, 
to fix such a day for the second reading 
as would admit of the Bill receiving 
due consideration. His right hon. and 
learned Friend, however, proposed that 
the second reading should be taken on 
the Monday fortnight. If the Bill had 
been printed in due time that interval 
might have been sufficient for a con- 
sideration of its provisions. But what 
was the actual state of affairs? They 
waited during the whole of the first week 
for the delivery of copies of the Bill. 
During that week he saw many hon. 
Gentlemen, Members of the House and 
others, interested in the subject, visiting 
the Bill Office like pilgrims to some 
popular shrine; but the answer to all 
their inquiries was that the Bill was 
being subjected to revision. But surely 
with the advantages which the Govern- 
ment had at command, and as their Bills 
were printed by the Queen’s Printer, 
they ought to be in the hands of Mem- 
bers immediately, or, at all events, 
shortly after their introduction. But 
the first week elapsed and there was no 
Bill. Then, on the Monday following, 
a few copies reached some fortunate in- 
dividuals who had been ardently hunting 
them ; but it was not until Tuesday that 
the Bill was issued ; the result being that, 
instead of 14, or at least 10 days for the 
consideration of a measure of such im- 
portance, they had not more than five. 
Moreover, it was necessary that they 
should get the views of their constituents 
on so important a subject ; but with the 
very insufficient hes, facilities in Scot- 
land it was impossible that that could be 
done in so short atime. Now he asserted 
that five days was a very insufficient time 
for the consideration of such a Bill. The 
cause of delay he did not know. There 
might, perhaps, have been some material 
change in the provisions of the Bill ; but 
these ought to have been settled before 
its introduction; or there might have 
been some contest with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as to the amount to be 
Mr. Gordon 
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bestowed on the Scotch people for the 
promotion of their education; for his 
right hon. and learned Friend on bring- 
ing in the Bill gave the House a glowing 
description of the benefits to be bestowed 
upon Scotland by the measure: he 
stated, according to some reports, that 
‘seven’? times, and according to other 
reports that ‘‘ several” times, as much 
would be expended on education in Scot- 
land as was now the case; but on examin- 
ing the Bill he found that no addition 
whatever was made to the contribution of 
the Government in support of the Scotch 
schools. Certainly Scotch Members could 
not expect that more would be granted 
to them than the 50 per cent granted to 
English schools; but then it should be 
noted that, while the Bill professed to 
give a grant of 50 per cent, there were 
such numerous deductions that the ad- 
dition to an ordinary school would ap- 
pear to be more like 15 per cent than 50. 
Now, as he had said, he much regretted 
that there had not been time to receive 
information from their constituents. No 
doubt many hon. Members might reply 
that they were complete masters of the 
subject; but he ventured to affirm that 
it was the duty of the Scotch Members 
—especially when a Bill containing new 
propositions was brought before the 
House—to wait for information as to the 
reception it would meet with in Scotland. ° 
What that reception would be it was dif- 
ficult to say ; but he had observed that 
there was a studied reserve in the expres- 
sion of an opinion on the part of the news- 
papers in Scotland, particularly those 
connected with Members on the other 
side. There was an exception, however; 
—there was one newspaper which had 
spoken out, and that was one materially 
connected with the county which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary re- 
presented (Renfrewshire). That paper 
used some exceedingly strong expres- 
sions as to the manner in which the 


promoters of this Bill had proceeded— 
they said that their examination of the 
Bill had served to confirm their original 


impression both as to its merits and de- 
merits, and especially as to the sweeping 
nature of the change it proposed: that 
the entire Scotch principle of education 
had been altered, and there remained a 
spick-and-span new system carefully di- 
vested of every national peculiarity. The 
question, however, was— What is the Bill 
we now have to consider. It contained 
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many provisions which he (Mr. Gordon) 
highly approved. It provided for the 
establishment of a system of educa- 
tion in burghs where a great deficiency 
existed at present. It also provided for 
the establishment of evening schools and 
industrial schools; and that, too, he ap- 
proved. He felt great difficulty, there- 
fore, in taking any course which would 
have the appearance of a Motion for 
the rejection of the Bill on the ground 
of principle. At the same time, as the 
Bill contained some provisions which 
were novel as regarded Scotland, and op- 
posed to the conduct of Government on 
former occasions, he thought it a ques- 
tion worthy the consideration of the 
House whether there should not be some 
delay with regard to the second reading. 
He held it to be of the greatest import- 
ance that there should be a discussion 
on the second reading of any such Bill 
as this, because, if the discussion was 
delayed until the House went into Com- 
mittee, it would be quite impossible to 
get together a sufficient number of Mem- 
bers interested in its details, and it was 
only by ventilating questions which arose 
on the face of the Bill, that a fair attend- 
ance of Members, and consequently a fair 
consideration of Amendments, could be 
afterwards secured. He, therefore, re- 
spectfully submitted to the Government 
whether it would not be better that the 
debate upon this question should be ad- 
journed. He saw, indeed, that at a meet- 
ing of the Edinburgh Free Presbytery 
this was expected. Moreover, the Free 
Church and Established Commissions of 
the General Assembly were to meet on 
Wednesday next, and it was of the ut- 
most importance that the question with 
which the Bill dealt should be discussed 
by those Commissions. Nor did he see 
any reason why the Government should 
not be able to fix the measure for some 
future day. The Home Secretary told 
his constituents in Scotland that this 
would be a Scotch Session, and, there- 
fore, he did not see why he should be 
unable to appropriate a day somewhat 
later for the consideration of this great 
Scotch measure. To show how impor- 
tant it was that further time should be 
granted, he would make a few remarks 
on those provisions of the Bill which 
were new. The House would remember 
that a Commission was issued in 1864 
for the purpose of inquiring into the 
subject of Scotch education. It was 
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composed of men of all political par- 
ties. Itincluded, among others, a former 
Speaker of the House of Commons (Lord 
Dunfermline), the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Polwarth, and other distinguished men, 
who fairly represented the educational 
and religious interests of Scotland. They 
recommended in their Report, which ap- 
peared in 1867, that a Central Board of 
ea for the superintendence of 
the schools in Scotland should be estab- 
lished, and that that Board should hold 
its meetings in that country. They also 
recommended that the parochial schools 
should be left untouched ; and they re- 
ported that in Scotland what was known 
as the religious difficulty had no exist- 
ence. They added, with reference to the 
state of education in the country districts 
apart from Glasgow, and some of the 
large towns, where there was great edu- 
cational destitution, that there were 1 in 
6°25 children attending schools—a larger 
percentage than in the case of Prussia. 
Now, Scotchmen were rather inclined to 
pride themselves on the state of educa- 
tion in their country; but they were 
scarcely prepared to find that the pro- 
portion of children attending school was 
even greater than in Prussia. As to 
the deficiency of education, the Commis- 
sioners reported that there were about 
200 schools required. But when that 
recommendation came to be examined 
it would be found that they had set down 
every instance in which a clergyman had 
thought proper to say that an additional 
school was wanted, although on the face 
of the Report it was evident that so 
small was the number of the inhabitants 
in some of these districts that it was im- 
possible that schools should be placed 
there solely for their benefit. The ques- 
tion which he wished, in the first place, 
to consider was that which it was pro- 
posed to do with respect to the superin- 
tendence of education in Scotland. On 
looking at Sections 2 and 3 of the Bill 
he found they contained provisions for 
the establishment of what was called a 
Scotch Education Department, which 
was to have all the rights and privileges 
conferred on the English Education De- 

artment, in addition to others conferred 

y the present measure. Then it was 
provided that the Scotch Education De- 
partment should be at liberty to employ 
the officers who might be from time to 
time employed by the Education Depart- 
ment in England. In other words, the 
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permanent officials of the Scotch. Educa- 
tion Department would be the same as 
those now attached to the English Board. 
Now, that provision would, he felt satis- 
fied, be very unpopular in Scotland. He 
was confident that among Scotchmen 
there was but one opinion as to their 
ability to manage their own educational 
affairs, and that they did not wish to be 
mixed up in any way with the Privy 
Council. It was, moreover, provided that 
Scotland might be invaded occasionally 
by sending officers down there for the 
purpose of obtaining information on edu- 
cational matters; but that, too, was a 
proposal which, he ventured to say, 
would be very distasteful to the people 
of that country. Now, those provisions 
with regard to the Board for superin- 
tending the schools in Scotland were 
entirely in opposition to the Report of 
the Commissioners, who were unanimous 
in recommending that there should be an 
Educational Board established in Scot- 
land; although they differed, and he 
thought very properly, as to what should 
be the constitution of that Board. It 
had been, for instance, proposed to place 
on the Board the Provosts of three or 
four of the towns, notwithstanding the 
general feeling that they would not, on 
the whole, be suitable representatives ; 
for the reason, among others, apart from 
any question of personal fitness, that 
their time was already fully occupied 
with their own municipal affairs. But 
that there should be an Education Board 
in Scotland was not the opinion of the 
Commissioners only. In 1869, when the 
Scotch Education Bill was brought for- 
ward in the House of Lords, what took 
place? The most natural person to in- 
troduce the measure would have been 
the Lord President of the Council (Earl 
De Grey and Ripon) ; but instead of that 
nobleman—the head of the Educational 
Department in England —the duty was 
entrusted to the Duke of Argyll, the Secre- 
tary of State for India. What was the rea- 
son for this ? Plainly because he was ac- 
quainted with the system of education 
which prevailed in Scotland, as well as 
with the habits, feelings, and prejudices 
of the Scotch people. For that reason 
the Duke of Argyll, and not the Presi- 
dent of the Education Board, was se- 
lected to introduce the Bill into the 
House of Lords. [The Lorp ApvocarE: 
There was another reason; the Duke of 
Argyll had been Chairman of the Com- 
Mr. Gordon 
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mission.] At all events, the matter 
must have been well considered by the 
Government ; and, that being so, it was 
important to learn what the Duke of 
Argyll said in introducing the Bill into 
the House of Lords. His Grace said 


that there must be some properly consti- 
tuted authority to go over Scotland and 
say where education was defective, and 
where more or new schools were re- 
quired. His Grace went on to say— 


“That being the case, we must have some autho- 
rity instituted to which Parliament will commit 
that full power of investigation as to the localities 
in which new school accommodation is required, 
The only point which I have heard questioned as 
to the Report of the Commission is as to the con- 
stitution of the authority to be vested with these 
large and discretionary powers. I have heard 
differences of opinion as to whether it should be 
vested in a Department of the Government in 
London, or in some body more particularly con- 
nected with Scotland. Now, for my own part, I 
cannot conceive any doubt being entertained on 
the question by those who have really looked into 
the extent and nature of the power it is proposed 
to entrust to this body. I have great respect for 
my noble Friend the President of the Council 
(Earl de Grey). There are few persons in England 
to whom I would more completely defer as a dis- 
cretionary authority in such matters. I know 
that to some extent he is acquainted with Scot- 
land, and that, at all events, during those two 
months in which Englishmen betake themselves 
for health of body and mind to Scotland, he occa- 
sionally honours us with his presence. But still 
I confess that if an ukase came from his office to 
me, saying ‘In your parish there is a great want 
of a school, and I desire it should be erected,’ I 
am not quite sure how I should comport myself 
in deference to the authority delegated to my 
noble Friend. It seems to me apparent that 
where you give such large powers, independent of 
parochial and municipal authorities, you must 
vest them in some body which is in the main 
Scotch, which is acquainted with the feelings and 
habits of the Scotch people, with the principles of 
their educational system, and, above all, which is 
of a representative character. It was on these 
grounds, and with these feelings, that the Com- 
missioners unanimously recommended that a dis- 
cretionary power should be vested in the Board, 
which was sketched in their draft Bill.”—[3 Han- 
sard, cxciv. 287.] 


His Grace then alluded to the different 
bodies who were to be represented on the 
Board, and gave his clear and explicit 
opinion—and no one was better able to 
give an opinion on the subject of educa- 
tion than the Duke of Argyll—that there 
should be a superintending Board sitting 
in Scotland. Well, the question came 
before this House, and the late Lord 
Advocate, the present Lord Justice Clerk, 
referring to the proposal to make the 
Privy Council the Board of Education, 
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said he had come already to the conclu- 
sion that there must be a Central Board 
in Scotland. Now, those were the an- 
swers of two men well entitled to express 
their opinion on the subject, both of 
whom had made the matter the subject 
of their earnest consideration. Opinions 
had also been expressed on the subject 
by the Home Secretary, and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
and these were likewise in favour of the 
Scotch Board. The latter said there 
was no intention of interfering with the 
matter except as regarded the grants of 
the Privy Council, the control of which 
the Council desired to keep to them- 
selves. Now, the disposal of the grant was 
a consideration that might very fairly be 
left to the Privy Council, though, at the 
same time, it was a question whether it 
would not be better that a sum of money 
should be voted to the Scotch Board for 
educational purposes. But it was never 
suggested that all supervision as re- 
garded Scottish education on the part of 
a general Board in Scotland should be 
extinguished, and the present Lord Ad- 
vocate supported Lord Moncreiff in the 
proposal then made. Why, then, had 
the Government changed their policy ? 


In introducing the Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman said the Government were 
going to be so liberal that he was almost 
ashamed to state the extent of the grant, 
but the amount now given would be 
increased several times, or, as another 


report had it, seven times. I was asto- 
nished when I heard this, and had no 
great hopes of the promise being realized. 
In what way was the liberality of the 
Government to be extended to Scotland? 
This Bill did not indicate it. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, in effect—‘‘ Do you 
expect we would give the management 
of so large a sum to a Scotch Board?” 
Such a question was enough to rouse the 
ire of any Scotchman. What was done 
with respect to Ireland? Ireland re- 
ceived £400,000 for educational pur- 
poses, and there was an Irish Board, 
with paid officials. Why was Scotland 
to be differently treated? Ireland was 
a spoilt child, and, like other spoilt 
children, gave a great deal of trouble to 
its parents. Unfortunate Scotchmen— 
though, perhaps, he should not call them 
unfortunate—did not grumble or proceed 
to acts of violence ; but that was no rea- 
son why they should be treated worse 
than Irishmen in the bestowal of favours 
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_of treatment of which-Scotchmen had 


just reason to complain, and it was incon- 
sistent alike with the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, and with the argu- 
ments and acts of the Government them- 
selves in 1869. The only reason sug- 
gested by his right hon. Friend was that 
Scotchmen could not be trusted with the 
management of so large a sum. That 
Scotchmen could not look after money 
was a statement he had never heard be- 
fore. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had shown 
that they contributed to the Exchequer 
a larger amount than Ireland did, and 
that there was a much smaller expendi- 
ture by the Government in Scotland than 
in Ireland. That proposition would, 
therefore, be distasteful to the people of 
Scotland—it would certainly make the 
English Board very unpopular—it was 
a new proposition, and he wished that 
time had been given to the country to 
consider the matter, instead of pressing 
forward the Bill with such undue haste. 
His argument against the proposal was 
not founded merely on sentiment, though 
such arguments had been used to carry 
great measures. A Scottish Board was 
necessary for good and substantial rea- 
sons. If, for example, the Board was in 
London, there would be great difficulty 
in communicating. Then it was no slight 
matter for schoolmasters to be put to the 
inconvenience and expense of travelling 
up to London. His principal reason, 
however, for pressing a Scotch Board 
sitting in Scotland was, that the people 
of Scotland desired it; and he could 
admit no doubt that it would properly 
discharge its duties. The Board in 
England would have the right of dis- 
missing teachers; and here he must say 
the provisions of the Bill were exceed- 
ingly harsh towards that class of per- 
sons. Any of the new teachers might 
be dismissed without, apparently, any 
notice of the charges against them. There 
was a provision that schoolmasters who 
had a life interest in their offices should 
have a copy of the charges before dis- 
missal; but, under Section 70, it was in 
the power of the Privy Council to with- 
draw their certificates of competency, 
the effect of which would be the destrue- 
tion of the prospects of these men, who 
could not hold office without such cer- 
tificates. These were cases of individual 
hardship, which the injured parties 
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would have the greatest difficulty in 
bringing before Parliament. He main- 
tained that a Scotch Board would act 
with a more direct sense of responsi- 
bility than any English Board possibly 
could, and that they were better fitted 
to administer the system of school edu- 
cation than the Board proposed by the 
Bill. He thought that all the arguments 
of his right hon. and learned Friend 
against a Scotch Board amounted in 
substance to this—that you could not en- 
trust Scotchmen with the administration 
of the fund. His answer was, that a 
Scotch Board was quite as trustworthy 
as an Irish Board. In questioning the 
expediency of entrusting such powers to 
the Privy Council, he was making no 
charge against the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), or against the 
Home Secretary, who was a Scotchman ; 
but it was impossible that Englishmen 
could efficiently superintend the vast 
duties which now devolved upon them 
under the Education Act, along with si- 
milar duties as regarded Scotland. Many 
of these duties necessarily devolved upon 
subordinate officials, and when once an 
order issued from the Board, it was like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians— 
very difficult to alter. Another point 
worthy of consideration was, that in 
the Bill there was no limitation as re- 
garded the amount of rate. The Bill 
gave power to the Privy Council to 
order, without restriction, such build- 
ings as they might think proper; and, 
therefore, the ratepayers would have to 
consider whether that was a proper 
power to be vested in a Board discharg- 
ing its duties in London. By the pro- 
vision contained in the 4th section of the 
Bill, a school board was to elected in 
every parish and burgh. Now that sec- 
tion, taken in connection with the fol- 
lowing clauses, involved the entire de- 
struction of the parish schools as they 
now exist in Scotland. The Bill, he 
must say, was framed in a somewhat 
peculiar way. It was designated “a 
Bill to amend and extend the provisions 
of the law on the subject of Education in 
Scotland,’ and recited in the Preamble 
certain former Acts on the subject; and 
then goes on—‘‘ Whereas it is desirable,”’ 
&c. Now, one would suppose that that 
would be followed up by leaving at least 
some remnant of the Acts recited in the 
Preamble—because the usual course was 
to begin by repealing the Acts; but it 
Mr. Gordon 
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was not till they came to the last clause 
that these Acts were repealed, and that 
clause was an entire repeal of all Acts re- 
lating to education in Scotland. Ho 
must say that that was cutting off the 
parish schools as they previously existed, 
root and branch. He asked whether 
such a proceeding was not an unfortu- 
nate matter, after those schools had been 
held up by the Prime Minister, among 
others, during his election tour in Lan- 
cashire, as a pattern to all the rest of 
the world. He said the parish schools 
of Scotland were the foundations of the 
prosperity of Scotland, and of the suc- 
cess of Scotchmen in their own, and in 
other countries, and he spoke of the 
system as one of the best which existed 
in any part of the world—Prussia not ex- 
cepted. These schools, then, were swept 
away root and branch by this Bill, and 
a spick-and-span new system substi- 
tuted. He must ask, for what purpose 
was that ? Why that change—that total 
destruction of the Scotch system of 
parish schools? The only reasons as- 
signed by the right hon. the Lord Advo- 
cate was, because it appeared to him ne- 
cessary to have the rate imposed on the 
real rent and not upon the valued rent; 
and because that change would bring the 
parish schools within the same sphere of 
management as the new national schools 
a oo to be established. They had 

ad no Petitions praying that the assess- 
ment might be transferred to the real 
rent—the assessment was quite as cer- 
tain at present as it would be if imposed 
on the real rent; and the only effect of 
his right hon. Friend’s proposition was 
to change the incidence of taxation. Any 
person purchasing property in Scotland, 
on learning the valued rent, knew what 
proportion he would have to pay to the 
schoolmaster —it was an ascertained 
amount; but if the assessment were 
placed on the real rent, then, as the 
latter had become, in process of time, 
greater than the original valued rent, 
the purchaser would be subject to a 
larger impost than he thought he would 
have to pay when he made the purchase; 
while in those parishes where the real 
rent had fallen below the valued rent he 
would have to pay less than when he 
bought. Again, where manufactories 
had been established, and where there 
was a necessity for additional means of 
education—they were about to shift the 
burthen on the ratepayers and on the 
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small proprietors. He ventured to say that 
many of those ratepayers would not thank 
them for subjecting them to the payment 
of rates which had been hitherto paid 
by the proprietors of land; at the same 
time the landowners were far from sure 
of getting ultimate relief—for a school 
board entailed a clerk and a treasurer; 
and he was inclined to think the 
new system would be found more ex- 
pensive than the old. Another reason 

iven by his right hon. Friend was, that 
fhe new system would bring with it 
great simplicity. But simplicity was not 
always the surest mode of arriving at 
the successful solution of questions with 
which the habits, customs, and feelings 
of the people were interwoven. No 
doubt there were many persons who 
would undertake to produce a much 
more simple plan of the British Consti- 
tution than the confused and complex 
arrangements on which it now rests. It 
was very possible to devise, as many 
French theorists had done, entirely new 
constitutions; but these inventions 
wholly wanted the elements of stability ; 
and he ventured to say that a novel sys- 
tem, though possessing the deceptive 
attractions of an apparent adherence to 
logic, ought not in this case to be rashly 
adopted, because the existing system of 
the parish schools was one that was 
highly prized both by those who had 
attended the schools and also by the 
teachers. It was obviously of the greatest 
importance to the well-being of any 
school system that they should have good 
schoolmasters. The schoolmaster was 
the life of the school; and the Scotch 
system had had the effect of attracting 
the most valuable teachers, he ventured 
to say, who ever conducted the educa- 
tion of any nation—men who, by their 
devotion to the humbler classes, had not 
only trained them admirably for the 
sphere of life that was before them, but 
also educated many men who had filled 
distinguished positions in this county. 
Only that morning he had a letter from a 
gentleman who knew of two young men 
brought upin the parish schools in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his residence, 
who, if they had not had the advantage 
of the secondary education as obtained 
there, would probably now be following 
the plough-tail ; whereas they were both 
Professors in the same University—the 
one teaching the classical languages, 
and the other some other branches of 
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learning. Again, he had the pleasure 
the other day of meeting the Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University 
of St. Andrews, who had been selected 
at the request of Dr. Pusey—one of the 
first scholars of the day—for the pur- 
pose of taking part in the revision of 
the Bible which was promoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair. 
Well, that gentleman received his edu- 
cation in a school conducted entirely on 
the same principles as the parish schools 
—a sort of side-school—and his two 
brothers have also occupied distinguished 
positions. Surely, then, they should not 
rudely destroy a system like that in 
order to build up another, merely for 
the purpose of introducing what they 
ealled simplicity and uniformity. That 
was not the policy adopted in the mea- 
sure of 1869; and when last year the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) brought in the English Bill he 
said, among other things, that the ques- 
tion was how they could cover the 
country with good schools; that they 
must take care, in establishing a new 
system, not to destroy the existing one ; 
and that they should, consistently with 
the attainment of their object, entail on 
the taxpayers the least possible burden, 
and refrain to the utmost from injuring 
existing and efficient schools. Those 
sound principles of educational reform 
had not, however, he (Mr. Gordon) re- 
gretted to find, been observed in framing 
the present Bill. He was not speaking 
in the interests of any particular de- 
nomination. Though belonging to the 
Established Church of Scotland himself, 
he had a sincere desire for a union of 
the Churches of that country, which, he 
thought might easily be, as they did 
not differ in any substantial points of 
doctrine, and he should not object to see 
the ministers of other denominations in 
the parish associated in the management 
of the schools. No class of men had 
taken a greater interest in education 
than the clergy of Scotland, without 
whose assistance, indeed, the cause of 
education would have sunk very low; 
and he could not see why there should 
be such objection, and such terror, in 
respect to their sharing in the manage- 
ment of the schools. In 1869 the prin- 
ciple of the Bill introduced by the Go- 
vernment was, as described by them, to 
enlarge the system of management and 
to popularize it to some extent, and they 
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proposed to adopt the principle that 
those who paid the rates should have a 
voice in the management. Why, then, 
were they now going to change the 
whole character of the parish schools, 
contrary alike to the opinion of the Com- 
mission, and also to the policy of the 
Government in 1869, and contrary even 
to the decision of that House at the end 
of the year? It was a question on which 
much interest was aroused. The uni- 
versal desire among schoolmasters and 
managers was, that the established 
schools should be continued as they 
now existed—to serve as models to the 
new schools, and not only to form them 
but to stimulate them. Again, how was 
the matter of religion dealt with in the 
Bill? That was a subject in which 
Scotchmen took no small interest. How 
was it dealt with? Simply by ignoring 
it altogether. The measure of 1869 
contained a provision that the Govern- 
ment Inspector should examine in reli- 
gion, if requested to do so by the school 
authorities; but the present Bill pro- 
vided that the Government Inspector 
should not examine in religion ; the only 
mention of which in the Bill, therefore, 
being something like a warning-off from 
the subject. It was said there was no 
statutory provision for religion in the 
old Scotch system. But why was that? 
Because the schools were placed under 
the control of the Church in 1663. 
Episcopalianism prevailed then in Scot- 
land, and the schools were placed under 
the Bishops; and when, in 1666, Pres- 
byterianism was established, the schools 
were placed under the presbyteries ; 
and they so continued down to the pre- 
sent day—so that really there was a 
communication between the ministers of 
religion and the schools, and there was 
no occasion to make provision for reli- 
gious education. There was a strong 
feeling in Scotland in favour of teaching 
religion, accompanied with the utmost 
liberality as regards the conscience 
clause. But the Government dared not 
face the difficulty, and were shifting it 
over to the local boards. It had been 
already shown that what was called the 
religious difficulty existed only to a slight 
extent in Scotland. Here you had a 
Board representing almost as large a 
constituency as Scotland itself, and he 
could not but admire the skill and good 
management by which the religious diffi- 
culty had been avoided; but when they 
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sent this Bill down to the small parishes 
in Scotland the effect would be to stir 
up sectarian animosities, and the van- 
quished party, he feared, would not 
settle down without a feeling of humilia- 
tion and anger. Those who were ac- 
tuated by strong feeling would bring 
the matter again and again before the 
board, and its continual recurrence would 
greatly tend to the disturbance of peace 
and harmony. If, then, there was no 
religious difficulty, why not at once say 
that which, he believed, was the opinion 
of the great majority of the Members of 
the House, and which was the opinion, 
undoubtedly, of the great majority of 
the people in Scotland—why not say 
plainly that religious instruction should 
be given in the schools? That would 
be a proper way of dealing with the 
question, instead of imposing the burden 
upon those who were opposed to a sys- 
tem of religious education, because, 
though they still had the conscience 
clause to protect them, disturbing ele- 
ments would always exist. This wasa 
question upon which all the Churches in 
Scotland felt great interest, and it was 
now fairly recognized that the great 
majority of parents in the humble classes 
were incapable of giving instruction in 
religion. Ministers had duties enough 
to occupy their attention, and the best 
thing, in his opinion, was to keep to the 
system which had given much satisfac- 
tion, and had produced such good and 
able men in Scotland—namely, the re- 
cognition of religion. He felt that he 
had trespassed too long upon the atten- 
tion of the House ; but it was a question 
of great interest to Scotland, where a 
strong feeeling existed that this Bill was 
being pressed forward to a second read- 
ing with undue haste, seeing that it con- 
tained several new provisions never yet 
laid before the public—propositions at 
variance with the former proposals of 
the Government. He did not want to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, but he desired the 
question to be settled, and he did not 
think there had been time enough for 
it. A discussion upon the second read- 
ing of the Bill was of the utmost con- 
sequence, as directing the attention of 
the House to the value of the provisions 
afterwards to be considered in Committee. . 
He would again press upon the Govern- 
ment to consider the desirability of not 
pressing the Bill forward at present. 
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Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I am glad 
to assure the House that I shall only oc- 
cupy a very few minutes in my remarks, 
as the previous debates in 1869 have ex- 
Sued the subject, and there is little 
uso in making speeches at the stage 
which this question has reached. The 
Bill before us is simple, logical, and 
homogeneous, and therefore generally 
calculated to fulfil its purposes. That 
purpose is to make education as national 
as formerly—when our Scotch ancestors 
established a system suitable for the re- 
quirements of the country as it then 
was. There is often a confusion, and 
sometimes an intentional commingling 
of the clerical and national aspects of 
Scotch education. Its first period, as in 
all countries, was purely clerical; then 
from 1696 it was purely national; and 
only from the time of the disruption of the 
Churches, about a quarter of a century 
since, did it assume a denominational 
aspect. The original idea of the Church 
was that every kirk throughout the land 
should have a school attached to it; but 
that was not the course adopted by the 
State, which imposed this duty on the 
nation by a tax upon property. The 
Bill proposes in all simplicity to restore 


this ancient idea of national duty, sup- 
plementing it by Imperial aid. My pre- 
vious speeches on this subject will show 
that I have never underrated the efforts 
of the Churches and their various minis- 
ters to introduce vitality into the national 


scheme of education. The ministers of 
religion in Scotland are of the people in 
origin, sympathies, and education. They 
have gained their superior position by 
possessing higher natural attainments 
than the people around them, and these 
have been developed through the schools 
which are common to both. They have 
returned lovingly to those schools in 
their future career as parish ministers, 
and done their best to improve their 
character and enhance their resources. 
It will be a deep disappointment to me, 
and to all lovers of education, if the 
ratepayers, in their selection of school 
boards, forget what the country owes to 
her ministers of religion. But this vo- 
luntary recognition is one thing, and a 
statutory obligation is another. It was 
not till 1803 that the parish minister 
was added ex officio to the school mana- 
gers, though it was a custom almost 
equal to law before, and I hope will be 
a custom again. It is a great error to 
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try to force religion into the hearts of 
people by law. Vital religion does not 
penetrate men’s hearts by such compul- 
sory means. Yet thecry arising against 
this Bill in Scotland is that it is a god- 
less Bill, because it does not legislate 
in this way. There is an outcry that 
the ‘‘use and wont” of religious in- 
struction should be acknowledged and 
enforced in this Bill. Will my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Universities 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen, and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the counties of 
Peebles and Selkirk, point out to me a 
single Act of Parliament in which reli- 

ion in schools is enforced by statute in 
Scotland ? No doubt religious instruc- 
tion is the use and wont, and as long as 
it is left to use and wont, Scotland will 
be a God-loving country. It is because 
I desire to see this religious character 
of my countrymen preserved that I am 
anxious to leave religious education in 
their hands, and not to come between 
their consciences and their duties by 
arid provisions of an Act of Parliament. 
By all means let us have “use and 
wont,” but it ceases to have its strength 
as use and wont the moment you make 
it statutory. That the Lord Advocate 
has not been indifferent to religious 
education may be judged of by the fact 
that he adopts exactly the course recom- 
mended by Dr. Chalmers, who is, per- 
haps, the most highly appreciated divine 
among our past. worthies. What does 
Dr. Chalmers recommend? He first 
begins with the impossible hypothesis 
that there might be a theological Par- 
liament sufficiently versed in dogma to 
legislate on true dogma, and then he 
goes on to say— 

“ But failing this, it seems to us the next best 
thfng that, in any public measure for helping on 
the education of the people, Government were to 
abstain from introducing the element of religion 
at all into their part of the scheme, leaving this 
matter entirely to the parties who had to do with 
the erection and management of the schools which 
they had been called upon to assist. A grant by 
the State upon this footing might be regarded as 
being appropriately and exclusively an expression 
of their value for a good secular education.” 


Well, this is simply and entirely what 
the Bill does. No one can doubt the 
Presbyterian orthodoxy or religious fer- 
vour of such an eminent divine as Dr. 
Chalmers, and we may feel confidence 
that we are not damaging the interests 
of religion in Scotland when we follow 
his advice. I have said enough about 
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the religious question, and will delay 
till Committee my remarks on the small 
parasites of denominationalism which 
the Lord Advocate still allows to grow 
on the national educational tree. But 
I now turn to the framework of the Bill 
—the ‘‘ Scotch Education Department” 
—which is to be entrusted with carrying 
its provisions into effect. The whole 
Bill gives to this Department a real ad- 
ministrative existence, with large) and 
full powers for superintending education 
in Scotland, and for preserving its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. The fact that this 
appears in the Bill admits the necessity 
of a concession that there should be a 
national administrative Department of 
some kind. That is not the form which 
I would have preferred. I still enter- 
tain the opinion, which I expressed two 
years since in this House, that the 
simplest, cheapest, and most effective 
method of administration would be by 
a local Board sitting in Edinburgh. But 
the Board to which I look is, I am bound 
to admit, not that which receives most 
favour from the Scotch people. My de- 


sire is to have a small executive Board, 
paid, and, therefore, responsible for its 
work, and subject to the Committee 


of Council in matters of finance and 
general administration. That was the 
form which the Board ultimately took 
in the Bill of 1869; but it is not the 
form which the Commissioners recom- 
mended, and which the people of Scot- 
land seem to prefer. They indicate a 
Board representative of different classes 
of the community, unpaid, and undomi- 
nated by the Government. Such a Board 
is somewhat allied to the Irish Educa- 
tion Commission; and I am sure that 
this House will never again entrust the 
administration of large annual grants 
to an irresponsible body of this kind. 
The only advantage of a Scotch Board 
in Edinburgh would be to represent 
national interests and peculiarities of 
education. When the Commissioners 
recommended their scheme of a repre- 
sentative Board, there was a wide di- 
vergence of system between the educa- 
tion of England and Scotland. The 
former had only a contributory, and not 
a national system, and possessed no or- 
ganization for its adequate extension. 
The aspirations of the Committee of 
Council were limited to teaching the 
three ‘‘R’s” by a strict mechanical 
method. All this was so unlike the 
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Scotch system that it was repulsive to 
Scotch teachers, who shuddered at the 
idea of being caught in the mechanical 
embraces of the Committee of Council. 
They looked upon that Committee much 
in the same way as the Lacedemonians 
looked on the wife of Nabis, their tyrant, 
who tempted them to approach her by the 
magnificence of her apparel. She then 
seized them in her embrace, for it proved 
to be a mere mechanical figure, con- 
structed to torture them until their riches 
were squeezed out. So we thought if 
the Revised Code seized hold of Scotch 
schools, all our educational riches would 
be expressed in its mechanical grip. 
But we approach the question to-night 
in a very different position. England 
has now a more organized scheme of 
education than Scotland; but, above all, 
we have a new Revised Code just laid 
upon our Table, which does infinite 
credit to my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council. It is a vast 
improvement upon its predecessor, and 
encourages higher education in our ele- 
mentary schools, and goes far to remove 
the sources of jealousy which have 
hitherto prevented Scotland from sub- 
mitting to this Code. Under these 
changed conditions we no longer want 
a sort of Scotch Education Parliament 
to frighten the English Education De- 
partment from interfering with our na- 
tional peculiarities. At least, for my 
own part, what I wish to see is not a 
debating society, but an active and re- 
sponsible administrative Board. Never- 
theless, I fully admit that the constitu- 
tion of such a Board is looked upon with 
keen jealousy, both by the Church and 
by the teachers; and I have little hope 
of inducing this House, in the altered 
circumstances of the case, to accept a 
proposition which passed in 1869. Com- 
pelled, then, to look at the alternative 
presented by this Bill, my right hon. 
Friend the Lord Advocate will not be 
surprised if I ask him to give us as- 
surance that the Scotch Education De- 
partment, to which he gives such large 
powers, is not a myth, but a reality. 
The clauses of the Bill, indeed, make it 
a formidable and active reality, but the 
definition clause shakes our faith in its 
substantial character. It is there de- 
scribed as a Committee of the Privy 
Council for Education in Scotland. Now, 
we know that the corresponding Oom- 
mittee for England is a purely consulta- 
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tive, not an administrative, body. The 
exalted personages who compose it are 
rarely called together, and even the ex- 
istence of ‘‘My Lords’ is scarcely be- 
lieved in by the persons who correspond 
with the Department, and are answered 
in the name of the Lords of the Com- 
mittee. There is no doubt of the poten- 
tial activity of the Vice President, and 
even of the Lord President; but the 
potentiality of the Committee as an ad- 
ministrative body is not believed by any- 
one. Now, what the people of Scotland 
would like to know is, whether this 
Scotch Education Department is to be 
as mythical as the English Committee, 
who we hear of only in our letters from 
the Department; or, whether it is to con- 
sist of real individuals, with sufficient 
knowledge, and, what is equally im- 
portant, sufficient time to give active 
aid and advice to the Vice President of 
the Council in his immediate adminis- 
tration of his Department? I have no 
desire to diminish his responsibility as 
the real Minister of Education of this 
country, but the people of Scotland will 
not be satisfied unless the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department is a reality, capable 
of giving for the first year or two ample 
time to aid him not only in preserving, 
but also in extending the peculiarities 
of education which they cherish so dearly. 
If I felt confidence on this point, I would 
hail this Bill as a great boon to my 
country. The position of Scotland as a 
nation, in spite of its small area and 
contracted natural resources, has been 
gained by the universality and gradation 
of its education. Assure us that this 
Bill will in reality preserve to us the 
means by which the intellectual fund of 
the country will be sought out and de- 
veloped as in past times, and the people 
will sink their minor differences, and co- 
operate with the Government in passing 
a Bill which, in its careful provisions, 
seems well calculated to give increased 
prosperity and contentment to the north- 
ern part of this kingdom. 

Mr. C. DALRYMPLE said, he was 
sorry to have to say that he was not as 
completely satisfied with the provisions of 
the Bill as his hon. Friend (Dr. Playfair), 
for whose judgment on the question of 
education he had the highest respect. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Lord Advocate) when introducing the Bill 
to the House, had not invited suggestions 
or assistance from either side with a view 
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of making his Bill more perfect or 
— acceptable to the people of 

otland ; yet he could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that there were several Mem- 
bers who sat opposite to him who would 
willingly have given their aid. He 
hoped the Bill might not miscarry here- 
after, from any obstinate resistance to 
Amendments which might be suggested 
—provided they were good and useful 
Amendments—from whichever side the 
House they might come. Though the 
secret had been well kept, he heard, 
before the introduction of the measure, 
that it would be ‘stronger and simpler 
than the English Bill.” When he 
heard that it was to be stronger, he 
guessed, at once, that it would be more 
distasteful to himself, more upsetting, 
more sweeping, and more regardless of 
securities for religious instruction; and 
his anticipations had not been deceived. 
But he heard that it was to be simpler 
also—and he found it simpler indeed, for 
it made a clean sweep of the present 
parochial system, against which no 
charge had ever been made, except that 
it had broken down in the large towns. 
But even the voluntary system, with all 
its efforts, had broken down in large 
towns—and there was no charge against 
the parochial system, the value of the in- 
struction given in which was universally 
recognized, and which, as a system, was 
admittedly free, in the religious instruc- 
tion afforded, from all suspicion of sect- 
arian taint. The measure appeared to 
have been framed rather with the in- 
tention of overriding all possible claims 
and privileges, than of recognizing the 
special wants of Scotch education. Those 
who had seen the working of the present 
system, and knew the value of its pri- 
mary and secondary instruction, as well 
as of the stated religious instruction 
given under it, could not regard without 
apprehension the rash manner in which 
so much that was valuable was thrown 
into a common crucible— upon the 
chance, apparently, that whatever came 
out would be as good as what had 
hitherto existed. In the English Bill 
the Church schools were exempted from 
its operation. There was no analogy 
between them and the parochial schools 
in Scotland; but he heartily wished 
that it had been possible to make the 
change more gradually, and at present 
to reserve the parochial schools from the 
action of the Bill, with only such changes 
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as to liberalizing the management, and 
as to inspection, as now-a-days were 
thought advisable. Passing to another 
matter, which had not been mentioned in 
the debate, he might notice that the pre- 
sent Bill would afford another instance of 
that most detestable thing called permis- 
sive legislation. He was aware that the 
subject of compulsion was supposed to 
be one of the perquisites of the Liberal 
party ; but, in regard to education in 
Scotland, he believed some measure of 
compulsion to be absolutely necessary. 
He would read a brief extract from a 
letter written by one of the ministers of 
the Established Church of Scotland—a 
class of men whose connection with the 
parish schools was to be severed, and 
who, by that irony of circumstances 
which attends reckless legislation, would 
be disqualified from sitting on school 
boards because they were not ratepayers. 
The writer said— 

“ Personally, I approve compulsory education, 
having long thought it necessary in Scotland; 
but I think it should be enacted, and not permis- 
sive, 

Now, in the Bill, the power of making 
education compulsory was to be left to 
the school boards. It had been said 
that we were not ready for compulsion, 
but he was sure that the school boards 
which it was proposed to appoint were 
not ready to be entrusted with the power 
of giving, or withholding, compulsion. 
In a large city like Glasgow, where, no 
doubt, the school board would be com- 
posed, like that appointed for the me- 
tropolis, of some of the best men of the 
city, he did not doubt that compulsory 
education would be started soon after 
the passing of the Bill; but there were 
many small towns where compulsion was 
needed, and where it would be a very 
invidious task to introduce it. He 
doubted whether the school boards 
elected in such places would venture to 
initiate compulsion. Parliament was, 
in fact, shirking the difficulty when it 
left it to be dealt with by the school 
boards. That was something like what 
the House of Commons did when afraid 
to give a decision on a troublesome sub- 
ject : it referred it to a Select Committee, 
to whose judgment the House often paid 
very little attention. He hoped other 
hon. Members would join him in urging 
on the right hon. Gentleman the desira- 
bility of enacting compulsion, at least 
in the large towns—and, indeed, he 
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should be glad to see the principle ex- 
tended tothe whole country. There was 
another point to which he must refer, 
There were some clauses towards the 
close of the Bill where religious instruc- 
tion was, he would not say recognized, 
but honoured by being mentioned, but 
chiefly in the way of prohibition and 
limitation. It had been said, again and 
again, that there was no religious diffi- 
culty in Scotland; but the Lord Advo- 
cate had said that there was an ecclesi- 
astical difficulty. And he wished to 
learn whether he was to thank the eccle- 
siastical difficulty for the slight men- 
tion, or rather for the omission, of the 
subject of religious instruction from the 
Bill? He admitted that the first busi- 
ness was to supply ordinary secular edu- 
cation—and if he said a few words in 
defence of religious instruction, it was 
certainly not with a view to disparage 
secular learning; for he agreed with 
what had been said by a distinguished 
living teacher of youth, that “ the 
spectacle of a nation very ignorant and 
very devout is a fancy, and not a 
fact.”” But he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might have introduced into 
the Bill language which would have 
offended no one in Scotland, and which 
the great majority of the people of that 
country would have heartily welcomed. 
They were told that they must trust to 
the religious sentiment of the people of 
Scotland. He desired to throw no doubt 
on theexistence of the religioussentiment, 
for it rested on a basis of well-known and 
long-established credibility; buthe would 
say that it was to be put to a very severe 
test. Nor was it really trusted ; for 
though the religious instruction be left 
to the discretion of the school boards— 
—and of tha the made no complaint, yet 
inspection in religious subjects was for- 
bidden, and it was doing dishonour to 
religious instruction to enact that such 
instruction should not be inquired into 
by the Inspectors, as it could hardly be 
supposed that the same care would be 
given to it as was bestowed on those 
subjects which would come under the 
Inspector’s cognizance. He would trou- 
ble the House with a few lines from a 
letter of a Free Church minister, and 
which specially bore on that point— 


“ Even were every board in the kingdom to 
make provision for religious instruction in the 
schools, that would not relieve the State from 
the discharge of the duty proper to itself in this 
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matter ; which is, in the way competent only to it 
to do—to give legislative expression to its own 
views in order that they may afterwards be car- 
ried out by the subordinate executive and ad- 
ministrative departments.” 


After all, he must say he had great 
misgivings that anything that might 
be said on that side the House would 
not meet with the same attention as if 
it came from the other side. Even if it 
were so he felt that he had discharged 
his duty in that matter. His saltem ac- 
cumulem donis, et fungar inani munere. He 
did not speak as an absolute opponent of 
the Bill altogether; but he confessed he 
had noticed many omissions in the Bill, 
and looked with considerable distrust 
and misgiving at some of the intentions 
which he thought he could discern be- 
tween the lines. He thought, however, 
it might be made a good Bill if there 
were not too obstinate a resistance to 
Amendments; and he looked forward 
with some confidence to the action of the 
Committee. Ifhe did not entertain that 
confidence he should not have been able 
to assent, without protest, to the second 
reading. 

Mr. GRAHAM said, he thanked the 
Government for having introduced the 
Bill at so early a period of the Session, 


and thus offered the opportunity of set- 
tling the question this year; but, at the 
same time, he agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gordon) that 
it was to be regretted that more time 
was not allowed for the consideration of 
the Bill, and obtaining the opinions of 


their constituents upon it. It would, 
he thought, have been better if the se- 
cond reading had been fixed for next 
Monday, instead of that evening; but 
as the question had been already gone 
into very fully, and as they had learned 
from former experience the dangers of 
delay in this House, he thought it 
would be a great pity to lose a stage 
to-night. Therefore, he was prepared 
to enter into the discussion, though 
upon the distinct understanding that 
hon. Members were not to be thereby 
committed to any of the details of the 
Bill, or to any approval of the three 
new principles which it contained—those 
principles being the entire abolition of 
the parochial school system of Scotland, 
the denominationalism of the Bill, and, 
notably, the committal of the ma- 
nagement of Scotch education to some 
shadowy and undefined body called an 
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Education Department in London. He 
desired to offer to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman his acknowledgment 
of the simplicity and comprehensiveness 
of his new Bill, which he believed to a 
very large extent would meet the wishes 
of the people of Scotland. Much as he 
regretted the rejection of the Bill of 
1869, in the interests of the large num- 
ber of children who had drifted away 
past help through the interval, he 
believed the Government would have 
great assistance in the discussion of an 
Education Bill this Session from the 
progress of public opinion and feeling 
which had taken place since that period 
—and he believed they now entered 
upon the question with a better pros- 
pect of unanimity and of a permanent 
settlement than had been possible at 
any previous time. They all knew that 
the people of Scotland were deeply at- 
tached to their parochial school system, 
and that they would be very jealous of 
any interference with it. Nor was that 
to be wondered at. For 300 years it 
had been intimately connected with the 
whole intellectual material and social 
progress of Scotland. It was the edu- 
cation of the parish schools which was 
the foundation of that cosmopolitanism 
which had sent Scotchmen into every 
part of the world, wherever there was 
good work to be done, and which had 
enabled them to achieve independence, 
and to distinguish themselves in every 
branch of enterprize. At any previous 
time the system which the Government 
now proposed for doing away with the 
parish schools, would have met with uni- 
versal resistance ; but he was not pre- 
pared to say now that it would be con- 
demned, or that it would not commend 
itself to the people of Scotland. It sim- 
plified the task to be done ; and under the 
new Code it need not necessarily imperil 
any of the interests the people of Scot- 
land had so much at heart—but still the 
proposal of the Government was one 
that was so unforeseen that the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland had no right to 
commit themselves to it without the 
fullest discussion and the approval by 
their constituents. He observed that, 
in abolishing the present system, the 
Bill proposed to make an important 
concession to the owners of land by re- 
lieving them of their liability for the 
maintenance of the parish schools. If 
that charge were to be considered, as 
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maintained by many authorities, the 
property of the nation, he doubted whe- 
ther the proposed concession would be 
just or expedient. No doubt, the land- 
owners would be liable to be rated as 
citizens; but that liability involved no 
right to their being relieved by the 
State surrendering its share of pro- 

erty of which it might to that extent 
‘ supposed to be a joint owner. The 
second new principle involved in the 
Bill respected denominationalism and 
religious teaching. It could not be 
too clearly understood that in Scot- 
land there was no religious difficulty. 
Its schools, excepting a few belonging 
to Episcopalians, had maintained per- 
fect freedom of conscience at all times; 
and even Roman Catholics had had 
no hesitation in sending their children 
with confidence to the parochial and 
borough schools. The people did not 
need nor desire any change; at the 
same time they were willing to give any 
proper guarantees that might be re- 
quired. The doctrine of responsibility 
for belief, and of the rights of religious 
toleration, lay at the very foundation of 
Scotch Protestantism, of whatever deno- 
mination it might be; and the Scotch 
did not need either a secularist propa- 


ganda nor the Draconian strictness of 
Privy Council regulations to teach them 


their duty in that respect. The differen- 
ces between the chief denominations in 
Scotland related almost entirely to mat- 
ters which had no bearing upon the 
education of children, and not to those 
antagonisms of doctrine and belief which 
produced so much bitterness in Eng- 
land. The idea of a religious difficulty 
was not properly Scotch at all; it was 
introduced into Scotland from across 
the border; and in Scotland it arose 
mainly from sympathy with those in 
England who were fighting the battle of 
religious toleration and equality. In all 
the discussions in Scotland there had been 
a claim for undenominational and un- 
sectarian teaching; and acandidate who 
had announced himself in favour of de- 
nominational education would have had 
very little chance of being elected ; yet 
the Government proposed for Scotland a 
system which was intended to be, and 
could be, worked out only as a denomina- 
tional system. The cry for undenomina- 
tional education had had, however, much 
more to do with undenominationalism in 


England, and more especially in Ire- 
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land, than with the circumstances and 
wants of Scotland. Where toleration was 
perfectly understood and faithfully car- 
ried out the question of denominationalism 
had very little practical importance. In 
a country where there was a dominant, 
or aggressive sect, the question became 
a vital one. Any Scotch claim for unde- 
nominationa ism was, in fact, part of the 
contention for religious toleration as 
against the supremacy of the Established 

urch in England, and still more extra- 
vagant claims to supremacy elsewhere, 
So far as England was concerned that 
battle was fought and lost last year, 
mainly because the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Dixon) and his Friends 
chose to argue the question upon the 
ground of a rationalistic secularism, with 
which the people—of Scotland especi- 
ally—had very little sympathy, instead 
of arguing it in the interests of reli- 
gious opinions and beliefs, too sacred 
in themselves, and too important to the 
welfare of children to be taught in any 
mere formal routine of common-school 
education, or within the narrow limits 
of any Privy Council Code. Now, it 
was all very well to talk of religious 
education, and yet to exclude dogmatic 
religious teaching in our schools. But 
exclude creeds and catechisms as they 
would, the simple question of a little 
child would frequently open up the 
most profound points of religious belief, 
and compel the teacher, if he were 
at all conscientious, either to overstep 
his assigned limits, or to stand silent 
and rebuked in the presence of the in- 
fant he was professing to instruct. As 
regarded the proposed Department sit- 
ting in London, he thought the control 
of Scotch education by a body sitting at 
such a distance would give pedo be 
satisfaction. For anything that appeared 
it might be that the proposed Scotch 
Education Department would consist of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the English Department, and the Lord 
Advocate, sitting with or without appro- 
priate national costume. He fully ap- 
preciated the high character of those 
right hon. Gentlemen, but, neverthe- 
less, he thought that the powers en- 
trusted to them would be regarded with 
jealousy in Scotland ; for; if there was 
one feeling stronger than another in 
Scotland, it was one of dislike and dis- 
trust of the Privy Council, and the de- 
sire to keep in their own hands the 
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management of their own education. 
The Scotch were not content with the 
English standards, although these were 
improved under the new Code; and they 
hesitated to trust the Privy Council to 
fix the standard of competency for 
teachers. In addition, the Bootch were 
naturally jealous of the coolness and in- 
difference with which Scotch matters 
were treated by the Government and by 
Parliament. They would wish to com- 
mit their education to men practically 
acquainted with Scotch education, who 
would elevate, rather than lower, the 
standard of it. He trusted nothing 
would be done by the Bill opposed to 
the great value placed in Scotland upon 
higher education, and the importance of 
affording to children who exhibited 
great capacity the opportunity of enter- 
ing the higher class schools. He would 
like to have seen stronger compulsory 
clauses, because public opinion in Scot- 
land was far in advance of what it was in 
England; but, no doubt, wherever boards 
were created in Scotland they would have 
no hesitation or difficulty in enforcing 
compulsory clauses. He should also like 
to see the system of the Ballot intro- 
duced into the school boards. But these 


were details which might be considered 


in Committee. He had no objection to 
offer to the second reading ; but he as- 
sented to it only on the understanding 
that a full opportunity should be afforded 
of discussing the subject on the Motion 
for going into Committee, by which 
time, probably, they would have had the 
opportunity of obtaining the opinions of 
their constituents on the Bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said, he did not at 
all agree with thehon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken, and who had advised 
them to hesitate in giving an opinion on 
the Bill; for he thought the short time 
the Bill had been before them had been 
quite sufficient to convince most Scotch 
Members, at any rate, that it was the 
most statesmanlike measure of educa- 
tion which had been presented to Par- 
liament for many years. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gordon) had 
referred with approval to the measure 
of 1869; but no one, he thought, could 
recall the history of that Bill without 
something like pity ; certainly very few 
regarded it with any feeling of regret. 
It was founded upon the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commissioners, 
who proposed an elaborate scheme for 
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removing the parochial schools from 
their present management; and he was 
quite satisfied that compared with it the 
present scheme of the learned Lord Ad- 
vocate was a very great improvement, 
With regard to the machinery proposed 
to be set up for establishing a new 
system of education in Scotland, no 
doubt men’s minds were divided, as to 
the central authority, between the fear 
of tyranny in London and of jobbery in 
Edinburgh—it was difficult to say which 
feeling was the stronger—but he thought 
if the Board were strong enough to re- 
sist the Anglicizing tendencies of the 
Privy Council it would give satisfaction. 
With regard to that part of the Bill 
which allowed compulsory powers, he 
thought Scotland perfectly ripe for uni- 
versal compulsion. What was wanted 
in Scotland was not so much additional 
schools asa uniform system and the power 
of enforcing attendance; and this was 
true not only of large cities, but of many 
small localities, such as fishing villages, 
where the children began to earn some- 
thing at an early age. It was not ad- 
visable that Scotland should in this fol- 
low the example of England in the Bill 
of last year. Compulsion should be made 
universal. With regard to the religious 
difficulty, the learned Lord Advocate had 
certainly said very little. He appeared 
to think he might solve the difficulty by 
ignoring it. But as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gordon) had pointed 
out, they were relegating knotty and de- 
licate points, which ought to be settled 
by the authority of Parliament, to what 
sanguine people called the good sense of 
local boards. No doubt, local boards 
would have their own share of good 
sense ; but if there was one subject on 
which they were certain to take a narrow 
view it was the religious question. Last 
year, when this point was raised by some 
of his hon. Friends, they were told that 
the difficulty was of their own making, 
and that when the country was consulted 
it would vanish into thin air. But what 
was the actual experience? Theelection of 
school boardsall over England had turned 
on this very question of the religious dif- 
ficulty, and the school boards had to 
commence their labours separated into 
two hostile camps on this very delicate 
subject. They were told, indeed, that 
there was no religious difficulty in 
Scotland; no doubt, up to the present 
time, there had been a most laudable 
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amount of toleration in Scotch schools ; 
but circumstances would be changed 
under this Bill, because there would be 
compulsory taxation, and in some places, 
if not in all, compulsory attendance ; 
and he was very much mistaken if, when 
men found themselves saddled with new 
taxes, perhaps, for giving religious in- 
struction of which they did not conscien- 
tiously approve, the religious difficulty did 
notcrop up. There would be, in fact, in 
Scotland, when this Bill received its full 
development, a purely and entirely deno- 
minational system of education. There 
was only one solution of the difficulty, 
and that was this — the State should 
cease to undertake the religious educa- 
tion of children. The Scottish people 
were, perhaps, more than any other im- 
bued with the spirit of religion ; there 
was no country where religious and moral 
training was more highly prized; and 
none in which there was a body of clergy 
more qualified by learning and piety to 
undertake that duty. In that country it 
would, therefore, be perfectly safe to 
leave religious instruction to voluntary 
effort. He hoped that Amendments 
would be brought forward which the 
House might accept with a view to meet 
these points; and if, in debating those 
Amendments, there should be any re- 
newal of the bitter contests of last year, 
the blame would rest with the Govern- 
ment, and especially with the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council. If they had, 
instead of adopting a course of compro- 
mise, adhered to their own principles, 
and thrown themselves on the loyal sup- 
port of their own party, they would not 
only have carried their Bill, but—what 
was of far more importance—they would 
have laid down sound lines upon which, 
by common consent, might have been 
built a national system of education for 
each of the three divisions of the king- 
dom. They had not done so, and they 
now reaped the somewhat bitter fruits 
of that conduct; but he hoped there 
would be as little asperity as possible in 
the discussion, and that the Government 
would be found willing to make what 
concessions were necessary. 

Mason WALKER said, he joined in 
the remark that it was to be regretted 
that more time had not been given to 
Members from Scotland to consult their 
constituencies regarding this Bill. For 
himself he could say that he had received 
only one letter on the subject, and that 
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was confined to matters of technical de- 
tail. No man, however, was more anxious 
to see this question of Scotch education 
settled on a broad and firm basis, and he 
thought this measure offered such a basis, 
While disapproving many points there 
were others which he highly approved, 
and, on the whole, he thought it an 
honest and fair attempt to settle the 
question. He only wished to refer to 
two points in the Bill in its present stage. 
With regard to Clause 67, which touched 
upon the higher education to be given in 
the parochial schools, it was within the 
knowledge of every Member of the House 
that the parochial schools in Scotland 
did not limit themselves to giving merely 
elementary education, but rendered them- 
selves valuable feeders to the Univer- 
sities. Clause 67, as he understood it, 
in dealing with the higher class of edu- 
cation given by those.schools, seemed to 
provide that the public examiners should 
take notice of it only in cases where at 
least 50 scholars received such instruc- 
tion. The effect of that clause, therefore, 
seemed to him calculated to wipe out all 
the higher instruction at present given 
in those schools, and thus to be at vari- 
ance with the acknowledged principle of 
the Bill, which was to extend and im- 
ge education throughout Scotland. 

e thought the provision would give 
very great dissatisfaction in Scotland. 
He agreed with those hon. Members who 
were of opinion that practically the reli- 
gious difficulty did not exist in Scotland. 
There would be but very little change 
in the religious education in Scotland 
brought about by this Bill. In the rural 
schools in Scotland religious instruction 
would continue to be given as now; but 
the 73rd clause of the Bill would bring 
about this objectionable state of things— 
that, whereas, under the existing system 
the religious instruction now given was 
superintended, at least, theoretically, by 
the presbytery, and thus a sort of gua- 
rantee was obtained that that instruction 
was sound and satisfactory, the clause to 
which he referred took the matter out of 
the hands of the presbytery without ap- 
pointing anybody to superintend religious 
instruction in their place. Take the case 
where a local board had agreed that re- 
ligious instruction should be given, what 
means would that board have for seeing 
that the schoolmaster was properly quali- 
fied for giving such instruction, or that, 
possessing the necessary qualification, he 
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properly instructed the scholars. The 
practical result of Clause 73 would be 
that where religious instruction was 
given at all it would be given as an 
extra, in the same manner that modern 
languages and mathematics used to be 
given in our own public schools some 
years since. That would, most assuredly, 
not be a very satisfactory system, and 
was not one which the people of Scotland 
were likely to tolerate, and he hoped 
that a provision calculated to produce 
so mischievous and melancholy a result 
would be struck out. There were many 
other parts of the Bill open to objection ; 
but, as they were mostly capable of alte- 
ration in Committee, he should not now 
touch upon them. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that while many 
hon. Members had talked much about 
a Scotch Board no one had attempted to 

oint out how the Scotch Board should 
' composed. He wanted to know what 
difference it would make whether the 
Board sat in London or in Scotland? 
Their power would be equally absolute, 
perhaps more absolute in Edinburgh, be- 
cause a Committee of the Privy Council 
would be amenable to the censure of this 
House, while a Board sitting in Edin- 
burgh would not be represented here at 
all. Those who expressed a decided 
preference for a Scotch Board should 
explain themselves clearly, and give an 
exact definition of the kind of Board 
they required. To talk about the Board 
was absurd, before you know what it is 
to be. Then with regard to the parochial 
schools. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Glasgow University (Mr. 
Gordon) had said a great deal about the 
“swamping and extinction” of the pa- 
rochial schools. Now, he (Mr. M‘Laren) 
denied that any parochial school in 
Scotland would be extinguished by this 
Bill. It did not interfere with the pa- 
rish schools in the way of extinction; it 
only improved their management. No 
doubt by the Bill of 1869 a Scotch 
Board sitting in Edinburgh was pro- 
posed; but hon. Members seemed to 
have forgotten that since 1869 the Edu- 
cation Act for England had been passed, 
and that under the present Bill many 
things which before’ were to be done by 
the Central Board, were now to be done 
by the local boards. He thought this 
Bill immeasureably superior to any 
Education Bill for Scotland previously 
introduced, and he should greatly regret 
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if anything occurred to retard its pro- 
gress. The fourth rule in the Schedule 
with regard to the money to be raised in 
certain parishes, seemed a very extra- 
ordinary one. It provided that when 
in certain insular parishes, where the 
assessment at 3d. in the pound yielded 
less than £30 for each school, or less 
than 18s. per head on one-sixth part 
of the population, the Education Depart- 
ment may pay a sum not exceeding twice 
the ordinary grant, the total grant not 
exceeding 16s. per head. The pecu- 
liarity of this provision was that it as- 
sumed that 18s. per head on one-sixth of 
the population for educational purposes 
was a rather small sum to raise in Scot- 
land in reference to the number of 
children to be educated. There must be 
some extraordinary blunder here. The 
calculation that such a sum would be 
necessary was to be based on the popula- 
tion of the country at the last Census ; 
but before the Bill became law the Cen- 
sus of 1871 would have been taken. 
That Census would probably show a 
population of 3,300,000, and an assess- 
ment of 18s. a head on a sixthof thatnum- 
ber of people would produce £500,000. 
But did the right hon. Gentleman really 
believe that such a sum would be neces- 
sary to supply the educational require- 
ments of the country? In a great pro- 
portion of the small burghs in Scotland 
it would require not 3d., but 2s. in the 
pound to realize the 18s. a-head. Were 
the Government serious in wishing to 
impose such a tax on these small 
burghs? The thing was out of the 
question. The working of the Bill as 
now framed would be to relieve taxa- 
tion to the richer classes in the country, 
and to make it a heavy burden upon the 
poorer populations. With regard to the 
religious difficulty, he thought the pro- 
posal of the Bill would meet the case in 
a satisfactory manner. It contained the 
principle which had been contended for 
for years past in Scotland. The people 
of Scotland simply wished to be left 
alone in this respect. The Bill assumed 
that religion would be taught; but one 
of its clauses provided that no child 
should either be compelled to attend 
religious instruction, or to suffer injury 
for "haiag absent therefrom. The great 
blot in the Bill was the retention of the 
cumulative vote in the election of the 
school board. He had always thought 
that a most extravagant and absurd pro- 
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position. England had made a blunder 
in this respect; but Scotland ought not 
to be compelled to blunder for the mere 
sake of preserving uniformity. mbit, 
could be more unjust than the propos 
of the Bill to relieve the heritors from 
the payments they now had to contri- 
bute. The Act of 1696 provided that 
the heritors and the minister should 
supply school accommodation in eve 
parish; but by the present Bill, if passed, 
the heritors, whose property had been 
enormously enhanced in value since the 
valued rent was fixed in 1674, would pay 
the merest fraction of the whole cost, 
while poor people, down to rentals of 
£4, would co to contribute in the 
same ratio as the richest landed pro- 
prietors. It was out of the question to 
suppose that this would be so trifling an 
assessment that nobody would feel it. 
It would raise an outcry against the Go- 
vernment, of which the end would not 
be heard formany years. The principle 
of the Bill in that respect was altogether 
indefensible. 

Coronet SYKES said, he fully con- 
curred in the complaint of the right 
hon. and learned Member for Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities (Mr. Gordon) 
that the constituencies in Scotland had 
not been afforded a sufficient 


opportunit, 
to consider the provisions of the Bil 
If, therefore, it were read a second time 
that evening, it must be on the under- 
standing that Scotch Members would be 
perfectly at liberty to object to any 


part of it in Committee. The 2nd 
clause declared that ‘‘ the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department” of the Privy Council 
‘‘shall,” and soon. Now, what was the 
Scotch Education Department? He 
turned to the definition clause, and he 
found that it was to consist of ‘the 
Lords of the Privy Council appointed by 
Her Majesty for Education in Beotland.” 
Now, his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) would, he should have thought, 
have quite enough to do in the manage- 
ment of educational questions in Eng- 
land without undertaking to deal also 
with the Scotch system. If, moreover, 
the clause to which he was referring 
were to pass in its present shape, it 
would, he felt assured, be contrary to 
the feelings and opinion of the great 
majority of the people of Scotland. What 
he would suggest was, that there should 
be a popular elements in the Board to 
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be ealled the Scottish Board and resident 
in Scotland. It should be what he might 
call a peripatetic Board—that is to say, 
the members in the intervals of their 
quarterly meetings should visit different 
parts of the country, as was the practice 
with the Lunacy Commissioners in Scot- 
land, and report their observations to 
the Board, as was also the practice with 
the Lunacy Commissioners in England, 
There might be two paid officials named 
by Government, and with them there 
might be five or six elected members, 
He was sure there was patriotism suffi- 
cient in that country to secure competent 
men to discharge the necessary duties, 
and the elective principle would give 
great satisfaction. The late Lord Advo- 
cate had stated in the course of his 
speech that the Bill aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the parochial schools of Scotland. 
It was well hon. Members should know 
what these schools really were. They 
did very much more than teach what 
was commonly called ‘‘the three R’s.” 
In Aberdeenshire an estate, now of the 
value of £3,000 a-year, had been left by 
Dr, John Milne of Bombay, formerly 
of his (Colonel Sykes’) regiment, from 
which augmentations were made to the 
salaries of the masters of certain paro- 
chial schools. There were 89 participat- 
ing schools in Aberdeenshire. What 
were the schoolmasters competent to 
teach? 88 schoolmasters taught geo- 
graphy, 74 mathematics, 74 Latin, 42 
taught Greek, and 18 taught French, 
In non-participating schools which have 
the same headings of teaching, and 27 
in number, the whole 27 schoolmasters 
taught geography, 10 mathematics, 21 
Latin, 4 Greek, and 2 French. How 
was it that the scholars or pupils were 
capable of being taught those higher 
branches of stioniitn ¥ Simply because 
the parish schoolmaster was a man who 
had gone through a University course, 
And how had he been able to do that? 
First in the parochial schools he got the 
elements of an educational system, which 
enabled him to go to Aberdeen and com- 
pete for a bursary of £15 or £20 per 
annum, which, with the frugal habits of 
a Scotch lad, sufficed for his support, at 
the University he got a degree of Arts, 
and then went back again as a school- 
master, the increased salary rendering it 
worth his while, and with a degree of 
competence that few in England were 





able to obtain. No parochial school 
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in England, indeed, few second-class 
schools, could teach the subjects acces- 
sible to a farmer’s or shopkeeper’s son 
in Scotland, and this was entirely owing 
to the cheapness and facilities for ac- 
quiring an University education in Scot- 
land. In Clause 48 of this Bill there 
was no limit placed to the power of the 
school boards to tax the ratepayers. All 
those who were assessable to the poor 
rates were assessable to the school board. 
Surely there ought to be some limit 

laced upon this power. For the rest, 

e did not object to the measure as a 
whole, and should vote for the second 
reading, on the understanding that its 
provisions should be made more palat- 
able to the people of Scotland in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that while 
anxious that the Bill should be read a 
second time, he must enter a strong pro- 
test against the way in which Scotch 
business was beginning to be dealt with 
this Session. The Home Secretary had 
honestly admitted to his constituents in 
his public address during last autumn 
that Scotland had been badly treated last 
Session. Scotch business was postponed 
in the interest of Ireland for the last two 
Sessions, and of that he made no com- 
plaint. He had been willing to stand 
aside, in the hope that, when pressing 
legislation for Ireland had been settled, 
Scotland would have her turn; but that 
evening a most important Scotch measure 
—a measure which had been mentioned 
in Her Majesty’s gracious Speech—had 
discussion upon it limited to three or four 
hours, one-third of which time had been 
occupied by his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gordon) who spoke first. That was 
a mode of proceeding to which he, for 
one, was entirely opposed, seeing that 
Scotch Members were this evening al- 
most completely tongue-tied on an occa- 
sions affecting very materially the inte- 
rests of their country. The Bill itself 
in its general principle should receive 
his most cordial support ; but there were 
some details to which he wished to in- 
vite the attention of the Lord Advocate, 
in order that the objections which he 
entertained to them might, as far as pos- 
sible, be obviated. He referred to the 
constitution of the school boards—the 
mode of election in which the system 
of nomination was retained, though it 
was about to be abolished in all Parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections, the 
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cumulative vote, the absence of the Bal- 
lot, as well as of any qualification for 
those who might sit on the boards. He 
hoped his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate would adopt a more 
stringent conscience clause, and remove 
the small remnant of denominationalism 
which was tacked to the end of the 
74th clause, and would adopt the prin- 
ciple that the school boards, which would 
be possessed of unlimited powers of taxa- 
tion, should contain no member who was 
not himself a ratepayer. 

Mr. W. E, FORSTER said, there was 
this difference between the present Bill 
and the Bill introduced in 1869—that 
whereas the Bill of 1869 proposed the 
establishment of a Scotch Board for 
the purpose of deciding where national 
schools should be set up in Scotland, no 
such Board was now proposed. But 
there was a very good reason why such 
a Board should not be established, inas 
much as his right hon. Friend found— 
and he was exceedingly glad he did find 
—that a national school could be estab- 
lished in every parish in Scotland. Con- 
sequently, there was no want of a Board 
in Edinburgh or anywhere else to decide 
where they should be established. He 
could assure hon. Gentlemen that his 
own experience in educational matters 
had shown there would be no advantage 
in having a Board between the Depart- 
ment which had to distribute the Par- 
liamentary grant and the school board ; 
and that, if they attempted to establish 
any such intermediary Board, it would 
prove to be a hindrance rather than 
an advantage. The Scotch Education 
Department proposed in this Bill was 
precisely the same as that established 
for England, but with the necessary ex- 
ception—that, whereas there had hereto- 
fore been but one Educational Committee 
for both countries, there would now be 
a special one for each, and the Govern- 
ment proposed that that Member of the 
Government who was especially respon- 
sible for Scotch business should be added 
to the Scotch Education Department— 
namely, the Lord Advocate. That Scotch 
Department would be consulted when- 
ever any change was proposed with re- 
gard to principles in the administration 
of the Committee of Privy Council in 
Scotland, or in the working of this Bill. 
He thought it would be a very bad thing 
for England, or for Scotland, if the daily 
administration of the Education Depart- 
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ment were put into the hands of a Board 
rather than of the Minister at the head 
of this Department. The Government 
looked forward to there being a special 
permanent Scotch officer responsible for 
Scotch business in the office of the 
Scotch Education Department ; so that in 
the daily working of the administration, 
Scotch feelings, Scotch views, and Scotch 
ideas would be consulted, and also with 
reference to any change of principle 
with regard to the distribution of the 
grant. He looked upon the Education 
Department as being an Imperial De- 
saberegee and as being just as much 

cotch as English. At that moment he 
was glad to say it was a good deal more 
Scotch than English. The Secretary of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
a gentleman of whom he could not speak 
too highly, was a Scotchman; and the 
newly-appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Committee, a gentleman of whom 
also he could not speak too highly, was 
a Scotchman, and in their new Code the 
Department had adopted many Scotch 
ideas. In reply to the observation of 
the hon. Member for Stirling (Mr. 
Campbell) that he had last year aban- 
doned the principles he had previously 
announced with regard to educational 
matters, he would simply state to the 
House that he had never made, either 
there or out-of-doors, any statement 
which could be considered inconsistent 
in the slightest degree with the posi- 
tion he took last year in reference to the 
education question. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that if the De- 
partment had been limited to the distri- 
bution of the Privy Council grants, he 
should be satisfied with its constitution ; 
but he found that in many places the 
local boards were entirely under the 
control of the Education Department, 
and he should, therefore, like to see a 
much more responsible Board sitting in 
Scotland. Indeed, the difficulty seemed 
to have occurred to the Government 
themselves, for in the 3rd clause they 
proposed that the Education Department 
should have it in their power, with the 
consent of the Treasury, to employ such 
officers in Scotland as they may adjudge 
necessary to perform the duties connected 
with the said Department. Now, if the 
duties were to distribute the fund, why 
not appoint a Central Board in Scotland, 
and let the local boards be subject to 
them, the Privy Council having the dis- 
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tribution of the funds as at the present 
time? He looked with suspicion on this 
proposal to have the same officers for 
England and Scotland. In the 2nd clause 
it was said— 


“The said Scotch Education Department shall 
be at liberty to employ the same officers who may 
from time to time be employed by the Education 
Department for England.” 


He believed the result would be that 
the Education Department for Scotland 
would be merged in the Department for 
England, and that they would be sub- 
jected to the same rules and regulations 
as for England. He was sure that the 
Scottish people would not consent with- 
out a struggle to have that system of 
education done away with to which they 
had been so much indebted for the suc- 
cess of their sons in the battle of life, 
both at home and abroad. Regarding 
the local boards, he should like some 
qualification to be given to the members, 
With regard to the payments made by 
the heritors, this £40,000 or £50,000 was 
a simple educational rate put on 200 
years ago, and trebled 10 years ago. 
He thought, therefore, the Lord Advo- 
cate, in proposing the change, had pro- 
perly substituted one educational rate 
for another, and had properly relieved 
the heritors in this respect. He was 
glad to see that the Lord Advocate had 
put into the Bill the sums to be given for 
infant, evening, and industrial schools; 
but he was sorry that in respect to even- 
ing schools, he had limited the grants to 
places where there were at least 1,000 
inhabitants. He (Mr. M‘Lagan) would 
suggest that a limit should be made, not 
in reference to the population, but to the 
attendance at the schools. He had great 
hopes of the advantages to be derived 
from these evening schools, which should 
be encouraged as much as possible, es- 
pecially in small villages. 

Mr. DIXON said, that as no English 
Member had yet spoken, he wished to 
express his regret that more time had 
not been allowed for the discussion of 
this very important matter. He trusted 
that the Government would not suppose 
that everything in this Bill was assented 
to because English Members were silent. 
It must be understood that in Committee 
hon. Members should have full opportu- 
nity of discussing the principles of this 
Bill. 
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Tat LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
certainly no reason to complain of the 
debate of that night. He assumed that 
the second reading of the Bill would 
be taken without a Division. He would 
refer for a moment to the adverse criti- 
cisms of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Glasgow 
(Mr. Gordon). These criticisms were in 
entire accordance with the observations 
he made on the occasion when this 
measure was introduced. His hon. and 
learned Friend characterized it as a de- 
struction of the system of parochial 
schools, and he made observations of the 
same character in criticizing the pro- 
posal of the Bill with respect to central 
authority. As to the parochial schools, 
it certainly was not the purpose of the 
Bill to destroy the parochial system of 
education. On the contrary, the purpose 
—the leading object — of the Bill was to 
strengthen and extend it. The system had 
become insufficient. Even in country dis- 
tricts the parish schools supplied educa- 
tion to a very small proportion of the chil- 
dren who required it, and the system had 
never been extended into the burghs at 
all. The purpose of the Bill was to en- 
large the system in country districts, 
and to extend it into the towns, where 
heretofore it had no existence at all. 
His hon. and learned Friend seemed to 
regard as tantamount to destruction the 
change which the Bill proposed in the 
school boards. No doubt that change 
was considerable. The management at 
present was vested in a limited number 
of a limited class of heritors, with the 
minister of the parish. With the ex- 
tension of the parochial system, which 
he hoped would follow upon the Bill, it 
would be necessary to provide more ex- 
tensive funds than had hitherto been pro- 
vided ; it would therefore be necessary 
to extend the area of rating. Accord- 
ingly, it seemed impossible to him, with 
an extended school system and an en- 
larged area of rating, to leave the man- 
agement in the confined condition in 
which it was at present. He proposed 
to do only what the law establishing 
the system, which had been so much 
lauded, originally did—namely, to make 
the management commensurate with the 
rating—to vest the management in those 
who paid. To say that there was any 
destruction of the Scotch school system 
because the management was to be in 
an elective body was a novel proposition 
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to maintain in the House of Commons 
at the present day. The excellence of 
the Scotch parish schools was attributable 
to the excellence of the schoolmasters ; 
and the influence of the parish schools 
had been owing in great measure to the 
mere fact of their existence. It early 
became a custom for parents to send 
their children there, and that custom 
had continued to the present day; so 
that some education was furnished to the 
children in every parish. But with re- 
gard to the extent to which the people of 
Scotland were indebted to those schools, 
he could not use such unmeasured 
language of laudation as his hon. and 
learned Friend had done. The Royal 
Commissioners reported that 75 per cent 
of these schools were good, leaving 25 
per cent either indifferent or bad. And 
with regard to the Free Church schools, 
his recollection was that they said they 
were very much on a par with the 
schools under the parochial system. 
They were not first-rate any of them; 
but they had been assisted by a very 
efficient board, and were supplemental 
to the parochial schools, and were much 
of the same character. The Free Church 
schools have undoubtedly been a bless- 
ing to the country. He did not exactly 
understand what was meant by an ex- 
pression which had been very frequently 
used by his hon. and learned Friend, 
‘the peculiarities of the Scotch system 
of education.” No doubt the parochial 
schools had furnished very excellent 
schoolmasters, which was attributable 
probably to this—that the clergy of the 
Established Church of Scotland were 
very moderately -provided for; none of 
the great prizes which were so attractive 
in other Established Churches fell to 
their lot; they therefore came chiefly 
from the humbler classes — commonly 
from those boys who had shown an apti- 
tude for learning in the parish schools, 
had been encouraged and sent to the 
University, and had found an inter- 
mediate resting-place between the school 
and the ministry in the office of the 
schoolmaster, and accordingly they had 
in most of the country schools in Scot- 
land a schoolmaster with a University 
education, and he was able to take up 
boys who showed an aptitude for learn- 
ing, and send them in the same course he 
proceeded himself; and so the Church 
was supplied with ministers and the 
schools with masters. That was not a 
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eculiarity in the system of education. 
fn England, he presumed, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were taught in 
the same way as in Scotland. The Edu- 
cational Department of the Privy Coun- 
cil — jealousy of which had been so 
freely expressed in the course of that 
debate—recognized the advantage of in- 
struction in more than mere elementary 
knowledge. Geography, grammar, ma- 
thematics, Latin, Greek, and modern 
languages, were all provided for in the 
Revised Code. That was not a pecu- 
liarity of the Scotch system. They had 
schools in which Latin to a certain ex- 
tent, and Greek to an infinitesimal extent, 
were taught ; but there was no feeling, 
as far as he was aware, adverse to this 
among those who were charged with 
education in England. Now, a few 
words with regard to the central au- 
thority. His hon. and learned Friend 
asked—‘‘ Why departfrom the provisions 
of the Bill which appeared good to the 
Government and to Parliament in 1869 ?” 
The Bill which he had now had the 
honour of laying upon the Table was in 
many important respects, with reference 
to the question he was now adverting 
to, at variance with the Bill of 1869. 
The Bill of 1869 proposed to establish a 
Scotch Board undoubtedly, but only one, 
which was to be at Edinburgh—it was 
not proposed to establish one in every 
parish and every burgh in the country. 
That Board was to have the exclusive 
power of determining when and where 
national schools were to be estab- 
lished. When that Central Board had 
determined that a national school was to 
be established in any: locality, then a 
school committee was to be called into 
existence in that locality. But the one 
Board established by that Bill was the 
Central Board at Edinburgh. But by 
this Bill he would establish within six 
months after its passing a school board 
in every parish and district in Scotland. 
There would be plenty of school boards, 
and every one of them would be charged 
with the duty within its own district 
which was proposed to be conferred on 
the Central Board at Edinburgh by the 
Bill of 1869 with respect to the whole 
of Scotland. Then the question arose, 
which did not arise in 1869—whether 
an intermediate Board was required be- 
tween the parish or burgh boards and 
the central authority: which must, of 
necessity, be in London — not because 
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there was any apprehension that the 
people of Scotland were not able to 
manage their own affairs, but because 
when Imperial money was to be given 
for any purpose it was considered de- 
sirable, if not essential, that the admi- 
nistration should be in a Government 
Department immediately answerable and 
amenable to the House of Commons. 
There was, as his hon. and learned Friend 
had pointed out, an exception in the case 
of the Irish Education Department; but 
from information which had reached him 
as the true lesson of experience that was 
not an example which it would be well to 
imitate. Even hishon. and learned Friend 
had referred to Ireland as a spoilt child, 
and that spoilt children are very trouble- 
some to their parents. This conferring 
of a Board of Education on Ireland was 
one of those acts of over-kindness which 
induced a troublesome disposition on the 
part of the children. He therefore 
thought that they ought to avoid that 
exceptional instance; and, therefore, a 
central authority must exist in London 
for most important purposes. As the 
central authority was to administer Im- 
perial money, it was interested to see 
that the local boards were not extrava- 
gant in the expenditure of the money 
raised by the rates that they imposed; 
for any extravagance in that direction 
would, according to the provisions of the 
Bill, lead to a corresponding increase 
in the expenditure of the Imperial money 
paid in grants. Therefore, it appeared 
to him that this provision was a natural 
one, and likely in its operation to be a 
useful and efficient check in every direc- 
tion in which a check was required. His 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council had stated that the Depart- 
ment would be made a Scotch Depart- 
ment. Now, the very name “ Scotch 
Department’ had a power of virtue in 
it, for it was an intimation by Parlia- 
ment that the administration in this 
matter was to be a Scotch administra- 
tion. It was wrong to suppose that 
Scottish views and interests had been in 
any way overlooked in the framing of 
the Bill. An Education Department for 
Scotland would be created under the 
Bill, which would be empowered to take 
full cognizance of the wishes of the 
people of Scotland with regard to the 
education which they desired their chil- 
dren to get, and that Department would 
be able to act in all matters relating to 
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local affairs. As he knew that the House 
was desirous to get to the next Ques- 
tion on the Paper, he should reserve any 
further observations he had to make on 
the details of the Bill for another occa- 
sion. He should now content himself 
with saying that the several suggestions 
thrown out by the various speakers who 
had taken part in the debate would re- 
ceive his est consideration before the 
Bill passed into Committee, and that he 
should endeavour to make the Bill as 
agreeable to the House, and as valuable 
and useful to Scotland, as possible. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday 20th March. 


WESTMEATH, &e. UNLAWFUL 
COMBINATIONS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tut Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in rising to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of Westmeath and certain 
parts adjoining, of Meath and King’s County, the 
nature, extent, and effect of a certain unlawful 
combination and confederacy existing therein, 
and the best means of suppressing the same,” 


said: I need hardly attempt to describe 
the feelings of painful dismay with which 
I undertake the task now before me, 
for, in addition to the want of experience 
and knowledge of Irish affairs under 
which I labour, I have to approach a 
most difficult and distressing question, 
which has perplexed English statesmen 
for many years—-namely, the manner in 
which Irish crime should be dealt with 
by Parliament. Under these circum- 
stances it may be excusable, though it 
may not be wise, if, to begin with, I 
approach the most agreeable part of my 
subject. I feel, then, a pleasure to be 
able to say that the condition of Ireland 
as regards crime has during the last 
year very greajly and sensibly improved. 

ose who recollect the condition of 
Ireland for a much longer period than I 
can, will be able to make their own com- 
parisons as to the state of things that 
existed in that country within their own 
recollection, and that which exists at the 
present time. They can contrast the 
present comparative quietude and peace 
in that country with the scenes of almost 
open warfare and bloodshed which they 
can recall to their recollection. I shall 
not go back to any distance of time, but 
T shall be satisfied if I can point out to 
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the House, as I think I can, that within 
the last year there has been a great and 
material improvement in the state of 
Ireland. It will be within the recol- 
lection of the House that during the last 
winter and spring agrarian and other 
crimes were very prevalent in that coun- 
try, but that a great improvement in 
that respect has taken place, the proof 
of which can be traced in many ways. 
For instance, the assizes in different 
circuits are as one and there is 
hardly at any of them any considerable 
number of cases coming on for Crown 
prosecution. That circumstance, how- 
ever, is not always the test of peace, for 
unfortunately when crime is rife it is 
often not possible to detect the criminals 
to a sufficient degree to bring them to 
trial in the Courts of Justice; but the 
reports received from the constabulary, 
who specially report every instance of 
violence and crime throughout the coun- 
try, equally show a remarkable improve- 
ment. Within the last months of last 
winter, the months of January, February, 
and March, the number of offences spe- 
cially reported by the constabulary was 
—in January, 713; in February, 601; 
and in March, 741; while in the first 
four months of the present winter the 
number was in October 224, in Novem- 
ber 255, in December 204, and in the 
past January 231. If we compare the 
state of Ireland now with that of last 
winter with respect to those crimes 
classed in the criminal statistics as agra- 
rian, the comparison is still more satis- 
factory. Whereas in January of last 
winter the number was 391, in February 
808, and in March 356, the number in 
the first four months of the present win- 
ter was in October 11, in November 30, 
in December 20, and in January 35. I 
do not wish the House for one moment 
to believe that I attribute this great 
improvement—for a great improvement 
it is—to that course of remedial legisla- 
tion which it has been the pride of this 
side of the House to initiate during the 
two last Sessions of Parliament. I am 
aware that we have had in operation 
during the present winter the Peace 
Preservation Act, which conferred on 
the Government powers considerably ex- 
ceeding those ordinarily in the hands of 
the Government; but I claim for the 
Government the credit of having used 
both the ordinary and the extraordinary 
powers which have been placed in their 
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hands with vigour, firmness, and deci- 
sion. During the past year it has only 
been necessary for the Government to 
issue but one Special Commission, but 
that has been attended with results of 
the best character. We have in every 
disaffected part of the country prosecuted 
the most vigourous searches for fire-arms, 
which have resulted in a large number 
of them having been taken from the 
hands of the disloyal and criminal 
classes. The constabulary force has 
been augmented in every disturbed dis- 
trict ; experienced detectives have been 
employed in certain parts of the 
country not with all the effect that 
might have been expected, but still not 
altogether without effect; constant pa- 
trols have been established wherever, in 
the opinion of the constabulary, they 
could be of advantage, and the Attorney 
General and the Crown Solicitor have 
been instructed personally to undertake 
every case which appeared to be of any 
unusual gravity, and they have dis- 
charged their duty in a most satisfactory 
manner. Altogether, therefore, I assert 


that at no time within the recollection of 
any Member in this House, have the 
powers of the law been more vigorously, 


and at the same time more impartially, 
executed. This is an answer to those 
observations made in so fair, candid, and 
generous a spirit by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite a few nights ago. I do 
not ask for a Committee of this House, 
nor do I wish the right hon. Gentleman 
to inquire how Ireland is to be regene- 
rated or governed. We hope and believe 
that time and wise legislation will re- 
generate Ireland, and meanwhile the 
present Government is determined, as 
much as any Government has been, to 
exercise the powers conferred on them 
by Parliament, and to govern Ireland 
according to law. I now come to the 
painful exceptions from the general 
tranquillity alluded to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech from the Throne, and those ex- 
ceptions occurred principally in the coun- 
ties referred to in the Notice of Motion I 
have placed on the Paper—namely, in the 
county of Westmeath, and certain small 
districts bordering on that county, in 
King’s County and Meath. In respect 
to the figures I shall have to lay before 
the House I shall not have much to say 
in reference to Meath and King’s County, 
and, probably, it might not have been 
necessary to include them in the Notice 
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before the House, had it not been that 
we thought it better that the Committee 
to be appointed should not be fettered 
by any rigid line of boundary, but 
should be able to extend the inquiry, if 
they thought fit, beyond the circum- 
stances of Westmeath to what has hap- 
pened on its border. In Westmeath 
there has also been some diminution in 
the number of those offences which are 
classed under the head of agrarian crimes 
during the last winter; but I am sorry 
to say there has been a marked increase 
in the more serious class of crimes. In 
1869 there were two murders and two 
attempts to murder in Westmeath; in 
1870 there were four murders and seven 
attempts at murder; and in the past 
winter there have happened three mur- 
ders and two attempts at murder; and 
in January of this year there occurred 
one further attempt to murder. In King’s 
County there were in 1869 one murder 
and one attempt to murder ; in 1870 two 
attempts; and in January, 1871, one at- 
tempt. In Meath, I am happy to say, 
there has been no serious attempt at 
crime; but, in the statement I shall have 
further on to make, I have reason to 
suppose that that part of Meath is as 
much subject to the Riband conspiracy 
as any part of Westmeath or King’s 
County. Perhaps the House will allow 
me to read the particulars of two mur- 
ders, which will show in a clearer manner 
than the mere recapitulation of statistics 
what is the nature of the crime with 
which we have to deal. The first occurred 
on the 25th of November last, and was 
as follows :— 


“ Francis Dowling, an Army pensioner, steward 
to Messrs. Perry, of Ballinagore Mills, when re- 
turning from his office in the evening, and about 
entering the gatehouse where he resided, was fired 
at and shot dead by some person unknown, who, 
from the impression made by his knee when taking 
aim, appears to have been concealed about two or 
three yards on Dowling’s right. Four pellets 
struck Dowling. Deceased was an inoffensive 
man, and generally liked. About two years ago 
a man was dismissed from Messrs. Perry’s em- 
ployment. He was succeeded by Dowling. Re- 
venge for this is the only motive assigned for the 
crime. Messrs. Perry have been three times no- 
ticed by threatening letters to discharge four per- 
sons, of whom Dowling was one, and about six 
months ago were informed that a man was told off 
to shoot Dowling. Two men were arrested (one 
of whom was the party dismissed), but both were 
discharged for want of evidence.” 


The next case to which I wish to call 
particular attention is that of the murder 
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of a process server on the 29th of De- 
cember last, and is as follows :— 


“Thomas Waters, process server, was found by 
a police patrol one mile from Mullingar, at 11 
o'clock, p.m., shot dead, his body still warm. 
There were three bullet wounds in his left breast. 
The Rev. Mr. Crofton, of Louth, about a month 
ago resolved upon evicting a notorious Riband 
leader, who had refused to pay an increased rent, 
but so great was the dread of this man that no one 
could be found to serve the ejectment notice. 
Waters at last undertook the task. His death de- 
prives the landlord of proof that the notice was 
served, and the tenant in question will, in conse- 
quence, retain his farm for six months longer. It 
is believed that this crime was resolved on and 
carried out under the directions of the Riband 
conspiracy. The police repeatedly warned deceased 
of the danger of associating with known members 
of that society, and frequently escorted him (con- 
trary to his wish) part of the way home. Three 
persons, all notorious Ribandmen, have been ar- 
rested. One of the three was seen drinking with 
Waters during the entire day of the murder.” 


I regret to say that the three persons ar- 
rested on suspicion of having been con- 
cerned in this crime have been discharged 
for want of evidence. I will not refer to 


any other serious cases that have oc- 
curred, because there are persons in 
custody against whom there is more or 
less evidence, and with respect to whom 
there is more or less hope of obtaining a 


conviction ; and therefore it will not be 
right, whilst their trials are pending, 
that I should say anything respecting 
their cases. These statements of actual 
murder and of attempt to murder within 
the limits of a small county are certainly 
bad enough; but I regret to say that 
does not complete the whole of my case. 
All these acts of violence are, we have 
reason to believe, the work of a Riband 
society in Westmeath, which has long 
been known as the centre and strong- 
hold of that society. It has, no doubt, 
broken out at various times in other 
parts of Ireland, and it has, no doubt, 
also inflicted upon society in other parts 
of Ireland very grave and serious injury. 
In other parts of Ireland, I am happy 
to say, it appears almost to have disap- 
peared; but in Westmeath, and on the 
borders of that county, it still continues 
to be in existence. That it is nothing 
new in Westmeath I think the following 
figures will prove. From a Return ex- 
tending from the years 1848 to 1870 it 
appears that 40 persons died from vio- 
lence within the county of Westmeath, 
and in 12 only of those cases were con- 
victions obtained. In addition to these 
40 cases there were 54 persons fired at, 
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and in five of these only were convic- 
tions obtained. Probably, most hon. 
Members know as well as I do what 
is the nature and object of a Riband 
society. Originally it had something of a 
religious and political character about it. 
I believe it began as a Roman Catholic 
organization for the protection of its ad- 
herents against the Orange society; 
later, however, it assumed a very differ- 
ent aspect, and devoted itself chiefly to 
enforcing a set of rules framed by its 
leaders for regulating the relationships 
between landlord and tenant; more re- 
cently, it has again assumed a religious 
character to a certain extent, but it still 
continues to take notice of breaches of 
its rules as regards landlord and tenant, 
and even interferes between employer 
and employed. This leads me to another 
part of the case—which is, that not only 
have these violent attempts prevailed to 
the extent I have described in the county 
of Westmeath, and not only do we sup- 
pose them to be the work of a secret so- 
ciety, but the information we receive 
from the resident magistrates, from the 
constabulary, and from private persons 
induces us to think that this society ex- 
ercises an influence which no statistics I 
can lay upon the Table of the House will 
indicate sufficiently. The reports we 
receive show that such a state of terror- 
ism prevails that the society has only to 
issue its edict to secure obedience; nor 
has it even to issue its edict, its laws are 
so well known, and an infringement of 
them is followed so regularly by murder- 
ous outrage, that few, indeed, can treat 
them with defiance. Riband law, and not 
the law of the land, appears to be that 
which is obeyed. It reaches to such an 
extent that no landlord dare exercise the 
most ordinary of rights pertaining to 
land; and no farmer, employer, or agent 
dare exercise his own judgment or dis- 
cretion as to whom he shall or shall not 
employ ; in fact, so far does the influence 
of the society extend that a man scarcely 
dare enter into open competition in the 
fairs or markets with anyone known to 
belong to the society. Under these cir- 
cumstances, inquiry will naturally arise 
as to the powers given under the addi- 
tional law passed last Session. We have 
already said what has been done by the 
Government with regard to the preser- 
vation of peace throughout the country. 
All those measures which I have be- 
fore enumerated have been still more 
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strictly carried out in the case of West- 
meath and the neighbourhood. The 
ordinary police force in Westmesth has 
been added to by, I think, 130 men; 
additional stations, too, have been es- 
tablished wherever an outrage has oc- 
curred or is apprehended ; the cost 
of these additional stations has been 
in many instances defrayed out of a 
tax upon the inhabitants; the police 
have arrested numerous persons un- 
der the provisions of the Act of last 
year for being out at night under 
suspicious circumstances; but in very 
few of these cases have the magistrates 
been able to inflict the penalties of the 
law, because those persons who were 
arrested had taken good care that they 
were out on business, and that they had 
a lawful and also an additional excuse; 
patrols have been established wherever 
a constabulary officer had reason to be- 
lieve they were necessary, and special 
protection has been given in many cases 
to persons supposed to be in danger. So 
far have the precautions of the constabu- 
lary reached that in some cases some of 
the worst characters have been almost 
constantly watched ; but so perfect and 
complete has been the character and 
organization of this conspiracy, that the 
constabulary have attributed but little 
importance to precautions like these. 
They believe the Riband leaders can 
concert measures and project a scheme 
of retaliation by the meeting of two or 
three men in the road or in the middle 
of a fair. An outrage can thus be 
planned within earshot of the police, and 
all the necessary arrangements be made 
with a precision which could not be ex- 
ceeded if the conspirators assembled in 
a secret meeting place. I need not say 
that the Irish Government, that my noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and myself have made most careful in- 
quiries to see whether the police and 
magistrates possess any powers which 
they have not yet used; but they have 
conclusively shown us that even the ad- 
ditional powers of the Act of last year 
have not been sufficient to cope with 
this conspiracy of Westmeath and its 
neighbourhood. Now, if this state of 
things really exists—and it can be too 
readily proved—the Government say, 
and I say to the House, that it is an in- 
tolerable state of things. The Govern- 
ment are prepared to admit it, and we 
say that we are determined to apply to 
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the House for a remedy. What we pro- 
pose to-night to do is this—to lay the 
facts which I have stated, and other 
facts which are too long to lay before 
the House now—to lay all these facts 
before a Committee of this House. We 
ask to have a Committee to join with us 
in thoroughly sifting and attempting to 
elucidate these facts. We do not ask the 
Committee to provide us with a remedy. 
We feel that to be the duty of the Go- 
vernment. But we do think we may 
fairly ask the Committee to assist us in 
examining into these facts, and into the 
state of things which I have described. 
Bad as the case is, it is not one which 
we think requires legislation in haste or 
in panic. There has been quite enough 
of hasty legislation, and we believe that 
any legislation not based upon a full and 
complete knowledge of the extent of the 
evil, and of the nature of the evil, and 
of the cause or causes of the evil, would 
fail in its object. We ask, then, that a 
Committee of the House should examine 
with us into the facts which I have laid 
before them, and we ask this for several 
reasons. First, we ask this Committee 
for our own assistance. It may, of 
course, be said that we have within our 
own reach all the necessary means of 
obtaining information. We have, no 
doubt, the information of responsible 
magistrates; we have the information of 
the constabulary officers; we have the 
information which can be given us by 
the officers of the law, and I should be 
the last person to disparage the value 
and the accuracy of the information 
which those officers can give us. Still, 
even with regard to them, we do not 
think it will be amiss that their know- 
ledge and experience, that their obser- 
vations and the results of their observa- 
tions, should be thoroughly investigated 
by impartial and independent means. 
We think that new light may be obtained 
by bringing new minds to bear upon the 
Committee. in addition to that, we de- 
sire to obtain the assistance and know- 
ledge which can be provided by persons 
whose information is not readily acces- 
sible by the Government. We hope and 
expect that local magistrates will come 
forward and give us their information. 
We hope that employers of labour will 
come forward and tell us what they 
know. In short, we hope that persons 
of all classes and creeds, who are ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants, with their 
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habits, and with their manners, will 
come forward and give us independent 
information upon this subject. d al- 
though, no doubt, the Irish Government 
have endeavoured to obtain as full in- 
formation from those sources as they 
could, still we believe that a Committee 
of the House of Commons will have the 
means and opportunity of obtaining 
further information, and of sifting it in 
a more thorough and complete manner. 
That is one reason why we ask for this 
Committee. And the next reason why 
we ask for a Committee is in justice to 
ourselves and the House. It is possible 
—I do not know how that may be, but 
it is possible—that the House might, 
upon the statement I have made, be 
willing to admit that the case was proved, 
and to give the Government any powers 
which they might think fit to ask. But, 
Sir, I think the House, in taking such a 
course, would evade that responsibility 
which properly belongs to it. [Cries of 
“No, no!” and ‘‘The Government!’’] I 
think, Sir, that the case does not depend 
on the mere figures which I have been 
able to lay before the House, nor upon 
the assertions which I have made, though 
I think them capable of being proved. 
I believe that the House has the means 


of obtaining full and sufficient proof of 
them, and I think the House would 
evade the responsibility which belongs 
to it if they took for granted from any 
Minister a statement of facts which they 
themselves have the opportunity of 


proving to their own satisfaction. The 
House does not, in ordinary cases, take 
for granted any statement made by a Mi- 
nister on the introduction of a Bill; but 
the House examines for itself all such 
statements, and the grounds on which 
they are made. Why, then, in a case 
like this, when grave and great con- 
stitutional questions are involved, is 
the House to evade its responsibility, 
and refuse to examine the facts and 
grounds upon which a measure is to 
be laid before it? And, lastly, we ask 
for an inquiry in justice to the people 
of Ireland. We know the use that 
will be made by all the enemies of order 
and peace and of this country in Ireland, 
of any proposal made by the Govern- 
ment for additional and stringent powers. 
We know that the use made of it would 
be extended far beyond the district with 
which we are particularly concerned with 
to-night. We know that the evil results 
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arising from misrepresentation would ex- 
tend over the whole of Ireland, and we 
therefore think that, before we ask for 
additional powers, before we expose the 
whole country to the risk of mischief by 
asking for this inquiry, it is due to the 
people of Ireland that they should have 
the opportunity of coming forward and 
testifying to the truth or the falsehoods 
of the statements which have been made 
with regard to a small portion of their 
country, or of showing that they have 
been exaggerated. It is due to them to 
have an opportunity of saying that these 
evils exist .in Westmeath only, and do 
not exist elsewhere. It is due to them 
that they should have an opportunity of 
denying any participation in these crimes 
and in this conspiracy. These are the 
grounds upon which we think we may 
fairly ask the House to enter with us 
into an examination of the facts. We 
do not shrink from any responsibility 
that properly belongs to us; but we do 
say that the House, no more than the 
Government, has any right to evade the 
responsibility which properly belongs to 
it. LIrepeat that, in asking the House 
for a Committee to inquire into the facts, 
we have no desire to ask the Committee 
to suggest a remedy. Upon the facts so 
established, as I believe they would be 
before a Committee, the Government 
will be prepared, as I have said before, 
to legislate, The Government think the 
state of things intolerable, and a remedy 
they are determined to find, if not within, 
then without, the ordinary limits of the 
Constitution. Now, as to the terms of 
the Motion, there are two observations 
which I desire to make to the House. 
The first relates to the words in the Mo- 
tion, ‘‘the nature, extent, and effect of a 
certain unlawful combination and con- 
federacy existing therein.’’ These words 
may seem to some Members of the House 
to be pedantic, but they have been 
chosen as the description applied to the 
Riband conspiracy in a former Act of 
Parliament. These words have been 
chosen to show the nature of the in- 
quiry into the state of Westmeath, and 
the nature of the conspiracy generally 
known by that name. The other obser- 
vation is this—that I have added at the 
end of the Motion that the Committee 
are to inquire into ‘‘ the best means of 
suppressing ‘the same.” Now, these 
words form part of the Motion, because 
I thought it probable and desirable that 
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many witnesses who would come before 
the Committee, would wish not only to 
state the facts with which they are ac- 
quainted, but to state what in their opi- 
nion is the remedy that should be ap- 
plied. I do not think it the least de- 
sirable that the witnesses should be pre- 
cluded from giving their opinion on this 
subject. But I am quite aware that 
those words have been misunderstood 
and misapprehended. I am quite aware 
they have been misunderstood as mean- 
ing that we have asked the Committee 
not only to enter into an examination of 
the facts, but to provide a remedy. I 
am glad to state that that is not the mean- 
ing of the Government, and rather than 
that any false impression of the sort 
should exist, I will willingly consent 
either to alter the words referred to, or 
to omit them altogether, provided always 
it be understood that the witnesses shall 
not thereby be precluded from express- 
ing an opinion as to the remedy they 
would suggest. Now, I come to one 
point of which a great deal has been 
made, and in respect to which much mis- 
apprehension exists, and that is the No- 
tice which I gave upon the matter, but 
which does not form any part of the 


Motion —namely, that the Committee 


should be a Secret Committee. When 
the Government decided to move for the 
appointment of this Committee, we con- 
sidered what evidence it would be pos- 
sible to bring before it. In addition to 
the evidence to which I have already re- 
ferred, it appeared to us that a good 
deal of evidence, and probably a good 
deal of valuable evidence, might be ob- 
tained from persons resident in the 
country, if they were not under the ap- 
prehension that their evidence would be 
published in the newspapers. It was 
thought desirable, therefore, that the 
Committee should have the power of 
giving gentlemen who may be willing to 
be examined the protection of secresy. 
It has been my duty to examine the 
question as to what sort of protection 
the Committee could give. I found that 
there are only two descriptions of Com- 
mittees known in this House—the ordi- 
nary Select Committees and Committees 
of Secresy. The only difference between 
the two, I believe, consists in this—that 
a Secret Committee is one at which not 
even a Member of this House has a right 
to be present. The ordinary Select Oom- 
mittee has a right of excluding the pub- 
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lic whenever it thinks fit, but, of course, 
secresy in the case of any particular wit- 
ness would be defeated if one or two 
Members of the House insisted on the 
right of being present. Therefore, follow- 
ing the precedents which we have upon 
the records of this House, I gave Notice on 
the part of the Government of their in- 
tention to make this a Secret Committee— 
that is to say, to the extent of giving the 
Committee power to exclude the public 
and also Members of this House when- 
ever, in the opinion of the Committee, this 
was necessary for the protection of wit- 
nesses. But there never was any inten- 
tion—and if hon. Members will refer to 
the precedents they will find that the 
appointment of a Secret Committee does 
not necessarily involve any intention— 
of making this a Committee to sit alto- 
gether with closed doors. It was always 
intended that the question of secresy 
should be left entirely to the Committee 
itself; that the greater part of its inves- 
tigations should be conducted as usual, 
but that they should have the power of 
affording to witnesses the protection of 
secresy whenever in their opinion this 
might become necessary. But I am not 
surprised that this part of the subject 
has led to a great deal of remark, and 
has been very much misunderstood ; and 
I will frankly admit to the House that 
the precedents to which we must go back 
for the appointment of Secret Com- 
mittees are not precedents derived from 
the best periods of our history. It is 
not satisfactory to go back to the years 
1812 and 1818 for precedents of Secret 
Committees to inquire into public mat- 
ters. Itis true that there has been, at 
a later date, a Committee of Secresy, 
but that was an investigation of a very 
different nature—an inquiry into the 
Bank Acts. But to go back to prece- 
dents which are strictly applicable to 
this case, we should have to refer to the 
precedents of 1812 and 1818. The Go- 
vernment, seeing how much this matter 
has been misunderstood, have considered 
the matter again, and they prefer rather 
to make a deviation from the established 
practice than return to those precedents. 
We propose to leave the matter of 
secresy entirely in the hands of the 
Committee. "We propose that the Com- 
mittee shall be appointed precisely in 
the ordinary manner; and if, in the 
course of their inquiry, they should think 
that by sitting with closed doors they 
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can obtain evidence which they would 
not otherwise procure, then the Com- 
mittee will come to the House and ask 
for the necessary authority, and the Go- 
vernment will give them all the assis- 
tance in their power. [‘‘Oh! oh!”’] 
That is the way the Government pro- 
poses to leave the matter. I myself do 
not believe it makes much difference 
whether the Committee is a secret one 
or not. I believe that witnesses such as 
I have described will be willing to come 
forward whether the Committee is a 
secret one or whether it is not; if they 
would be afraid to come and give their 
evidence openly it is very probable they 
would be afraid to give it even before a 
Secret Committee. Still, if the Com- 
mittee should think that they would be 
able to obtain evidence in this manner 
which otherwise they would be unable 
to do, it will be always in their power to 
come to this House and ask for leave to 
sit with closed doors. I am told that 
the appointment of this Committee is 
going to be opposed. I do not know 
upon what ground the opposition will 
rest. Certainly, I shall be surprised if 
it be opposed by hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. For there is a 
precedent in point; it is not necessary 
to go back to 1812 or 1818, for the 
appointment of a similar Committee. I 
find that in 1852 a Committee to inquire 
into a very similar state of things in the 
counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and 
Louth was appointed by this House on 
the Motion of Mr. Napier, the Irish 
Attorney General of the Government 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) was then con- 
nected. That Committee was appointed 
without any such statement on the part 
of the Government as I have been 
authorized to make to-night—that the 
Government were prepared to take any 
responsibility whatever in putting an 
end to the existing state of things. Mr. 
Napier, on the part of Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment, simply told the House of the 
state of things in those counties, and asked 
for a Committee to inquire into the facts 
and to suggest a remedy. The Govern- 
ment, as far as I can see, took no responsi- 
bility whatever upon themselves for the 
appointment of that Committee. As far, 
also, as I am able to discover, no person 
in this House took any objection to the 
appointment. Therefore, whatever may 
be the grounds upon which the appoint- 
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ment of this Committee is going to be 
opposed to-night, I can hardly imagine 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have 
set us the example of resorting to this 
means of obtaining information for 
themselves, will grudge us a like oppor- 
tunity of obtaining information which 
we are anxious to acquire. I am per- 
fectly aware that the proposal I now 
have to make will expose us to innu- 
merable taunts as to the failure of what 
is called our system of remedial legisla- 
tion. I know that, very shortly, we 
shall hear some criticisms, not of the 
most agreeable character, upon remedial 
legislation in general, and upon our 
policy of conciliation. But even if the 
proposal which I have now to make in- 
volved the most ample confession of 
mistake and failure, 1 believe Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not shrink 
from proposing to Parliament that which 
they felt it the duty of Parliament to 
undertake. But I beg to say for myself, 
and for the Government, that I do not 
feel in the least that I appear here in 
the character of a penitent in a white 
sheet, or that the proposal which I now 
make involves any confession of failure 
on the part of the Government. I cer- 
tainly never heard any Gentleman on 
this side of the House say that the es- 
tablishment of religious equality or the 
passing of a law regulating the tenure of 
land in Ireland would put a stop to the 
Riband conspiracy. I think it would 
have been the height of insanity for 
anybody tosay so. I cannot see on what 
possible ground it could be imagined 
that the establishment of equal and just 
legislation should have any effect on the 
minds of men who have a system of laws 
of their own—not just laws, but the 
most unjust, the most arbitrary, the 
most tyrannical, and the most barbarous. 
I cannot conceive what sympathy such 
men could have with good legislation. 
And, therefore, I cannot imagine on 
what grounds it could enter into the 
mind of any man that justice, as applied 
to Ireland, would have the immediate 
effect of putting down Ribandism. I 
know it has been said—and I believe it 
to be true—that Ribandism and other 
forms of disaffection in Ireland derive 
their chief strength from the sympathy 
of the people. I believe that this 
strength is partly derived from this sym- 
pathy of the people, and partly from the 
fear which these organizations inspire in 
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the minds of the people. But T believe, 
also, that sympathy with these forms of 
disaffection is waning day by day under 
the influence of just government; and I 
believe that the Government will, with 
the assistance of this Committee and of 
the House, be enabled to pass such 
measures as will, in a short time, put an 
end to that fear which is the other for- 
midable weapon in the hands of these 
conspirators. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of Westmeath and certain 
parts adjoining, of Meath and King’s County, 
the nature, extent, and effect of a certain unlawful 
combination and confederacy existing therein, 
and the best means of suppressing the same.”— 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. DISRAELI said: The noble 
Lord commenced his observations by con- 
fessing the sentiment of dismay with 
which he rose to make the proposition 
with which he has terminated his speech, 
and I quite sympathized with the noble 
Lord. I thought it was a sentiment most 
natural, and it did him great honour, in 
my opinion, to be under its influence at 
that moment. Considering howthe House 
of Commons has passed the lasttwo years; 
the sacrifices which have been proposed 
and which have been submitted to, the un- 
ceasing vigilance, the teeming device, the 
constant energy, the great exertions that 
never have been wanting ; remembering 
how legislation has been carried on to 
the exclusion of all subjects of Imperial 
interest but those which related to Ire- 
land; how England has submitted to 
the postponement of measures of great 
importance, and Scotland has given up 
that darling scheme of national educa- 
tion which we have found so interesting 
and entertaining this evening; and 
viewing what apparently is the result 
of two years of constant legislation by 
a Government elected for the purpose 
of introducing an entirely new system 
in the administration of Ireland, and 
which cannot for a moment pretend that 
it has not been supported generously by 
the House in any of the measures which 
it deemed necessary to consummate 
this great end, I can quite understand, 
or, at least, I could quite understand, 
until the closing observations of the 
noble Lord, that he rose under a feeling 
of some dismay. But, according to the 
noble Lord, in his concluding sentence, 
there is no reason whatever why he 
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should be dismayed—the state of Ire- 
land at present, in the instance of this 
disturbed county and the adjoining dis- 
tricts, is exactly that which we ought to 
have expected. He tells us that religious 
equality, that agricultural equity—great 
ends which have been attained under his 
administration—were never for amoment 
to be counted on as a means by which a 
state of society such as he now intro- 
duces to our notice could be ameliorated. 
If that be the case why should the 
noble Lord be dismayed? The noble 
Lord should pluck up his courage. If 
he is to succeed in the singular proposi- 
tion he has made to-night, he should 
have come forward, not as a daunted, 
but rather as a triumphant Minister. 
He should have said—‘‘It is true that 
murder is perpetrated with impunity ; it 
is true that life is not secure, and that 
property has no enjoyment and scarcely 
any use; but this is nothing when, 
in the enjoyment of abstract political 
justice—and by the labours of two years 
we have achieved that for Ireland — 
massacres, incendiarism, and assassina- 
tions are things scarcely to be noticed by 
a Minister, and are rather to be referred 
to the inquiry of a Committee.” 

Now, after the somewhat perplexing 
address of the Chief Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant, let me recall the attention of 
the House to the position in which hon. 
Members find themselves to-night, after 
the Notice which was given 48 hours ago. 
Suddenly the Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant comes down and announces 
the appointment of a Secret Committee 
to consider the state of a portion of 
Ireland, and not only to consider its 
state of combination and confederacy 
against the law, but also to devise means 
for suppressing the same. That was 
the way in which the question was 
put before us. Now, however, we are 
told it is not to be a Secret Com- 
mittee; but have the Government well 
considered the effect of making such 
an announcement to the world, and ex- 
pressing an opinion that it was neces- 
sary to have a Secret Committee to 
consider the condition of a portion of Ire- 
land? Why, the telegraphic cable must 
have flashed the announcement to Ame- 
rica 48 hours ago, and what do you 
think must have been the effect of it on 
those treasonable confederacies which 
are always in action—and are at this mo- 
ment in action, as we know—against the 
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-authority of England ? What must have 
been the effect of such an announcement? 
It must have produced aconviction in their 
minds that the Government found the 
whole state of society in Ireland under- 
mined, and that the authority of the 
Queen was in imminent danger. To 
announce 48 hours after this that it is 
not the intention of the Government to 
propose a Secret Committee, indicates a 
tone of levityin dealing with a great ques- 
tion which ought not to pass unnoticed. 
Surely a Minister who proposes a Secret 
Committee on the condition of Ireland, by 
that proposition alone incurs the gravest 
responsibility. Now, to-night we find 
it is not to be a Secret Committee, and 
then, to our great surprise, we find it is 
also a Committee which is not to devise 
means for remedying the evilscomplained 
of. Then what is the Committee to do? 
_ Observe the description of this district 
of Ireland, where there are not only 
these evils, but these spreading evils— 
observe the description of it given by 
the Minister. It is brief, and terse in 
the extreme. He tells us it is in- 
tolerable. He tells us the state of Ire- 


land is intolerable—[‘‘ No, aaa 
the state of a great portion of 


reland 
is intolerable, and therefore will want 
inquiry. [‘‘ No, no e Well, that the 
state of a county in Ireland is intole- 
rable. Is it reduced to that? Is a 
county in a state so intolerable that you 
must come to a Senate to ask for a 
Committee to inquire into it? Can you 
not get out of the difficulty without 
coming to the House of Commons, and 
asking it to appoint a Secret Committee 
to devise means to govern a county? 
Well, Sir, secresy is given up and devis- 
ing means are given up ; so the question 
is—‘‘ What is this Committee to do?” 
Every impartial Member on either side 
of the House must have felt the diffi- 
culty, and asked himself that question. 
Why, the Secretary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant gave us ample explanations as 
to the various means by which he might 
have gained complete information on all 
points which the Government required 
to guide them in order to meet the evils 
of this district; and, indeed, under the 
very Act which we passed last year, they 
have powers—extraordinary powers; so 
that, for instance, if there is a felony 
committed in a district, they can sum- 
mon witnesses before them and examine 
them, even although such witnesses may 
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not be connected with the felony. Why, 
what power has a Committee of the 
House of Commons, compared with this 
power? I would impress on the House 
the inexpediency of assenting to a Com- 
mittee which is to relieve the Govern- 
ment from their responsibility as an 
Executive. 

But the noble Lord, who says he 
will never appear in the sheet of a 
penitent, and holding the taper of re- 
morse, told us to-night that, whatever 
the original intentions of the Govern- 
ment were, it is not their intention now 
to ask this Committee to devise any 
means to suppress the evils of which 
they complain, and which they describe 
as intolerable. I would say myself at 
once that, so far as I am concerned, I 
am perfectly prepared to support the 
Government in any demand they may 
make upon their own responsibility to 
terminate an evil which they describe, 
and I believe justly describe, as intole- 
rable. There is no need to enter into 
an antiquated history of the horrors of 
Ribandism to induce the House of Com- 
mons to come to this conclusion. We 
know the evil. We.have long heard of 
the evil, and of the perpetration of these 
new crimes and these new horrors; and 
I was only astonished that in Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech from the Throne 
they were not referred to with more dis- 
tinetness. We have recently had from 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland an an- 
nouncement with reference to them which 
prepared us for the legislation which I 
suppose the Government will come for- 
ward and propose; and if the Govern- 
ment would come forward and propose 
a remedy, I think I might venture to 
answer for every Gentleman on this side 
of the House that he would give it an 
unflinching support. The evil is intole- 
rable and ought to be put down, and we 
are prepared to support Her Majesty’s 
Government if, in the exercise of their 
constitutional functions, they come for- 
ward and propose a measure, instead of 
asking the House of Commons to enter 
upon an inquiry into the matter. The 
matter is urgent, and the business of a 
Committee is necessarily always long. 
A Committee—to do what—to examine 
officers of the Government, to examine 
magistrates, to call for information from 
a miscellaneous multitude of witnesses ? 
Why, a Committee of Inquiry for such 
purposes is always in existence. It is the 
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Cabinet of the Queen. They have the 
best information, and they are selected 
men, who are supposed to be most com- 
petent to decide on that information ; and 
on the results of their deliberations and 
on their convictions they ought to intro- 
duce a measure, and not move for a 
Committee, when the state of an Irish 
county is intolerable. Let the Standing 
Orders be suspended if the case is ur- 
ent. 

The noble Lord has made some re- 
ference, from that richness of precedent 
with which he has been crammed on this 
occasion, to what occurred in 1852, and, 
in the midst of the distress of this re- 
generating Government of Ireland, sup- 
ported by a hundred legions, and elected 
by an enthusiastic people, in order to 
terminate the grievances of that country 
and secure its contentment and tran- 
quillity he must needs dig up our poor 
weak Government of 1852, and say— 
‘‘There was Mr. Napier, your Attorney 
General, he moved for a Committee, and 
you were a Member of that Cabinet.” 
If Ihad had a majority of 100 behind 
my back I would not have moved for 
that Committee. I did the best I could, 
and I passed a good Bill by a re- 
spectable majority. But was the situa- 
tion in which I was placed similar to 
the situation of Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers? Look for a moment to the 
relations which this Government bear 
to the House of Commons with regard 
to the administration of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) was elected for a specific pur- 
pose; he was the Minister who alone 
was capable to cope with these long-en- 
during and mysterious evils that had 
tortured and tormented the civilization 
of England. The right hon. Gentle- 
man persuaded the people of England 
that with regard to Irish politics he was 
in possession of the philosopher’s stone. 
Well, Sir, he has been returned to this 
House with an immense majority, with 
the object of securing the tranquillity 
and content of Ireland. Has anything 
been grudged him? ‘Time, labour, de- 
votion—whatever has been demanded 
has been accorded, whatever has been 
proposed has been carried. Under his 
influence and at his instance we have 
legalized confiscation, consecrated sacri- 
lege, and condoned high treason ; we have 
destroyed churches, we have shaken pro- 
perty to its foundation, and we have 
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emptied gaols ; and now he cannot govern 
a county without coming to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee! The right hon, 
Gentleman, after all his heroic exploits, 
and at the head of his great majority, 
is making Government ridiculous. If 
he persists in this absurd suggestion I 
shall leave it to fortune to decide what 
may be its results. If he will bring for- 
ward a measure—an adequate measure 
—a measure which will meet the evil, he 
will be supported. The late Secretary 
of the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) knows very well what is the 
measure that will meet the evil, because 
he plaintively asked the magistrates at 
Meath what he should propose to help 
them out of their difficulties, and they 
met in quarter sessions, passed a reso- 
lution, and told him what was neces- 
sary. What the magistrates told the 
late Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant 
will be the groundwork, the gist, and 
the pith of the measure which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government must bring forward. 
Under certain circumstances they will 
have to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act; 
but after the flashy speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite upon that sub- 
ject we must have a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee as a veil in order that he may 
save his self-love. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK, who had 
given Notice of his intention to move 
the Previous Question said, that the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land originally gave Notice of his in- 
tention to move the appointment of a 
Select Committee, including an inquiry 
not merely into the disturbed state of 
the county of Westmeath, but of a por- 
tion of the county of which he had the 
honour to represent (King’s County), as 
well as of the county of Meath, and also 
the best means of suppressing the same. 
As representing one of the counties to 
be affected by the inquiry—an inquiry 
which in its terms suggested legislation 
to follow upon inquiry—and that inquiry 
being suggested as of a secret character, 
he deemed it his duty to his constituents 
to give Notice of his intention to oppose 
the formation of that Committee. The 
omission of the element of secresy ma- 
terially altered the nature of the case. 
Secresy naturally suggested suspicion. 
No matter how high might be the cha- 
racter of that Committee—no matter how 
respectable might be the witnesses sum- 
moned before it, the moral impression 
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left on the country arising from a secret 
inquiry and the decision of a secret 
tribunal would never have satisfied those 
who would have been effected by the 
legislation that the inquiry had been 
fair and impartial. The result of all 
legislation, in reference to crime ought to 
be not merely to prevent crime, but to 
satisfy those in the community who had 
no sympathy with the criminals that 
justice had been done. The investiga- 
tion before the Committee would not 
have obtained that result. He sub- 
mitted, however, that the suggestion of 
the noble Lord, although an alteration 
in terms of his original Motion, would 
still leave on the minds of the people of 
Ireland the impression of secresy, be- 
cause he had informed the House that 
the Committee would have power to 
apply to the House from time to time 
for powers enabling them to exclude 
strangers, and carry on their investiga- 
tions with closed doors. Now, the Com- 


mittee, consisting of a large portion of 
official Members, would, he presumed, 
think it their duty to accept the sugges- 
tion and adopt the hint thus thrown out. 
And the Committee, whether directly 
secret or indirectly secret, would never 


satisfy the people that the inquiry had 
been a fair one, and that no undue 
means had been resorted to in order to 
obtain information which was not strictly 
accurate, and did not represent the actual 
condition of the parts of the country 
affected. It was a very important fact 
that in King’s County, which would be 
affected by the inquiry, there had not 
been a single murder since 1869; and, 
therefore, so far as that county was con- 
cerned, there did not appear to be any 
pressing necessity for legislation to sup- 
press any increase of crime in that 
county. The noble Lord had stated 
that the means which had been resorted 
to consequent upon the legislation of last 
year, had been of the most strenuous 
and energetic character. The country 
had been patrolled, a Special Commis- 
sion had been appointed, the police had 
been increased, and every power that 
could be used by the Government had 
been brought into operation. And all 
to do what? To restore peace to this 
county, which had been destroyed by a 
very small band of men, who, if they 
were not affected by the entire power of 
the British Government—who, if they 
were not subdued by its patrols and in- 
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creased police, still continued in the ex- 
ercise of their nefarious pursuits, not- 
withstanding the coercive legislation of 
the Government, because we had had 
these inquiries, and this legislation, and 
these Preservation Acts year after year— 
and the Act of last Session was sugges- 
tive of this—that it referred to various 
Acts of Parliament commencing 30 years 
ago, all of them having the same objects 
in view, all of them being coercive in 
their character, and all of them failing 
to procure the end which was now sug- 
gested as the result of this present in- 
quiry—the unity of Ireland. Well, it 
appeared to him, that if coercive mea- 
sures had failed, they should look to 
some other measures — to some other 
cause for the origin of these offences, 
and to*some other means of repressing 
them. The cases adverted to by the 
noble Lord were not agrarian offences. 
The murder of a steward arose out of a 
private quarrel, and that of the process 
server from a too strenuous discharge 
of his functions; and in neither case 
was the original cause of quarrel any 
dispute about land. It might be said 
that the well-conducted portion of society 
ought to have no objection to the intro- 
duction of a measure which would merely 
affect the ill-disposed, and those who 
were likely to commit crime, and which 
would not prejudice or affect those mem- 
bers of society who were not amenable 
to the law, because they had not com- 
mitted such crimes. But they had been 
told by the noble Lord that additional 
sums had been imposed for the employ- 
ment of supernumerary policemen, con- 
sequent on the committing of the crimes. 
Now these Peace Preservation Acts had 
operated sometimes with considerable in- 
justice to those who had in no way parti- 
cipated in the crimes committed. As an 
instance in point, he might refer to the 
case of the King’s County, in which there 
had been only one attempt to murder in 
the course of the last six months. It was 
a very extraordinary case, and one illus- 
trating the hardship which resulted from 
the passing of these coercive measures to 
those who had no connection with the 
crime. The case wasthis—A small farmer, 
with seven acres of land, became embar- 
rassed in circumstances several years ago. 
Being unable to pay his debts, he made 
over his farm to one of his creditors, and 
went to America. After living in Ame- 
rica for a number of years he returned 
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home, and hearing that his creditor had 
repaid himself by the possession of the 
farm, he asked him if he would restore 
it. The new occupant refused, and dis- 
putes and altercations arose, and the 
landlord, a gentleman of small property, 
kindly interfered to restore peace, but 
without effect. The debtor returned to 
America, but intimated, on going away, 
that he would have his revenge, and 
shortly after he left this country his cre- 
ditor was fired at one Sunday on his 
way to church. His wife was wounded. 
Now, what had been the result? Addi- 
tional police had been placed on the 
townland in charge of the house of the 
man. The burden of this would fall on 
the tenants of the gentleman who tried 
to reconcile these parties—very small 
tenants and poor men, and if they paid 
this assessment they would not be able 
to pay their rents. In addition, the 
domain land of the gentleman was also 
largely assessed. Now, there was the 
man who had exerted himself to the 
very utmost of his power to prevent this 
crime made to suffer for it. In a parish 
in Westmeath, in consequence of an 
exemption of Protestants from a similar 
tax, a meeting was held, and a resolu- 
tion passed by the Catholics, condemning 
the invidious distinction as one only cal- 
culated to excite and sustain religious 
animosities, and tend to promote dis- 
order ; and the meeting protested against 
the assumption that Catholics were not 
as loyal as Protestants, and declared 
that they were as loyal. In the raising 
of such a tax there was a departure 
from strict impartiality; and if this Com- 
mittee were appointed, he would suggest 
that the inquiry should be extended to 
the mode in which these assessments 
were levied, and whether there had been 
any partiality in the levying of them. 
The noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had borne testimony to the ge- 
neral tranquillity of Ireland. He could 
say for his own county—of King’s County 
—that peace did prevail, except in re- 
gard to the very small portion where 
intruders came from the county of West- 
meath. All borderers were troublesome. 
He should not have addressed the House 
if the inquiry had been confined to the 
county of Westmeath. He should have 
left that duty to the hon. Member for the 
county of Westmeath. But in the name 
of the King’s County he must protest 
against this proposal. He objected to 
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legislation following legislation. There 
was also an Act in full foree—an Act 
supported by the entire power of the 
British Government— giving perhaps 
necessary, but unconstitutional, powers 
to the Government of Ireland. These 
powers would continue in force until 
August next, and he felt that the pre- 
sent measure to follow upon this inquiry 
would not lessen the evil, and that mea- 
sures of a different kind must be re- 
sorted to to eradicate, from time to time, 
the spirit which prevailed, unhappily, in 
small portions only of Ireland. 


Unlawful Combinations. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
that Question be now put.”—(Ir. Ser- 
jeant Sherlock.) : 


Mr. G. E. BROWNE said, he regret- 
ted, that the first time he had the honour 
to address the House, that the subject of 
debate was one of so unpleasant a na- 
ture and relating to Ireland. He would 
not occupy the time of the House but 
for a very brief period, whilst he en- 
deavoured to show that this Select Com- 
mittee, as moved for by the noble Mar- 
quess the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
was inexpedient and unnecessary. Now, 
if there was not at present a Peace Pre- 
servation Act in operation in that coun- 
try then there might be some grounds 
to apply for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the present state of the county 
of Westmeath and portions of the ad- 
joining counties. But with that Act in 
full force, he could not see the necessity 
of adopting so unusual a course. He 
was at a loss to know, if those counties 
were so disorganized or in such a state 
as the noble Marquess had described, 
why the local authorities were unable to 
contend that the Peace Preservation Act 
was ineffective. He believed if this 
Committee was appointed its labours 
would be fruitless and abortive, and 
might have an effect that none of them 
desired—of irritating the minds of the 
people and estranging them still further 
from the Government of this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government had shown 
his disposition to deal fairly and justly 
towards Ireland, as proved by the Land 
Act of last Session, and the Church 
question of the Session before, and he 
had no doubt the people felt grateful, 
and fully appreciated his efforts in their 
behalf. He would only say that there 
was no one deprecated and deplored so 
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much as he did the unfortunate ex- 
istence of those secret combinations so 
detrimental to the advancement of the 
peace and prosperity of that country, 
and he was grieved to have heard from 
the noble Marquess that the county of 
Westmeath was as he had described it; 
but he rejoiced to have heard him say 
that the other portions of Ireland were 
in a peaceable state. But he (Mr. 
Browne) could not approve of the re- 
medy the noble Marquess proposed when 
he considered that the Irish Executive 
was invested with ample power to meet 
and suppress the evils complained of. He 
should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, the de- 
bate showed that there were, to use the 
words of a famous statesmen, three 
courses in that case open to the Go- 
vernment. They might either take the 
course recommended by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman below him (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Sherlock), and also by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, and 
that was to do nothing; or else the 
course recommended by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) who 
had suggested that the Government 
should at once act on their own respon- 
sibility; and then there was a third 
course, the one actually adopted by the 
Government—namely, to ask for an in- 
quiry previously to legislating. As to 
the remarks that had fallen from his 
hon. and learned Friend below him, he 
must say that he had listened to them 
with surprise. How could he think that 
we could longer endure the state of 
things now going on in a part of Ireland, 
which was a scandal and disgrace to 
civilization? Why, within 12 hours of 
the Chamber in which they were as- 
sembled there existed a reign of terror, 
where the evil passions of vindictive men 
were the only law that was recognized ; 
where secret tribunals issued their de- 
crees, which were executed in the open 
face of day with as great a certainty as 
the certainty of impunity. It was per- 
fectly impossible to acquiesce in such a 
state of things, which was only equalled 
by the condition of Southern Italy a few 
years ago, and by that of Greece at the 
present moment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman affected to say that these out- 
rages were not to be dealt with because 
they were not agrarian. He believed 
himself that in a great number of cases 
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in Westmeath these outrages were not 
agrarian. They occurred in connection 
with all the varied business transacted 
in daily life. A man employed a herd 
or a shepherd and dismissed him for neg- 
lect ; the secret edict went forth, and the 
shepherd’s successor was instantly shot. 
The station-master at Mullingar dis- 
missed a railway porter for his neglect 
of duty, and that station-master was 
shot. The company which owned a great 
railway traversing that district dismissed 
the guard of a train, and because the 
chairman and directors could not be 
met and shot down at noon-day, stones 
were repeatedly placed at night in the 
way of the mail train to upset it and 
wreak that most dastardly kind of re- 
venge. That was the real state of the 
case: a law of terror, and not only that, 
but threatening letters falling—as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had described notices to quit as doing— 
like snow-flakes on every house in a 
county for many miles round. What 
if, in certain districts, murders had for 
a time ceased! But why was that?’ 
Because the whole county was so pa- 
ralyzed with terror that no man durst 
do a single thing against the will of 
those secret tribunals. The contrivers 
and perpetrators of those outrages were 
perfectly well known to the police and 
the constabulary, but they durst not lay 
a hand on them because there would be 
no evidence forthcoming. When an hon. 
Member below him attempted to stop re- 
pressive measures in circumstances like 
those it should be borne in mind that 
that was not a landlord’s question ; it 
was essentially the question of the poor 
man and the peasant. The landlord 
— retire to London or to Dublin, 
and be safe from the assassin; if he 
chose to remain in the country he could 
go out and take his “ constitutional” 
with a couple of agreeable constables ; 
or if he liked to take an airing in his 
car, hecould do it accompanied by the 
same officials with their rifles cocked and 
ready for action. How very different 
was the poor man’s position. When he 
infringed any of the decrees of that secret 
tribunal, he knew that if he went to 
market, he knew his steps were watched ; 
if he was lucky enough to return 
home safe, there was not a night on 
which he did not lie on his bed in fear 
and trembling lest his door might be 
burst open and himself placed on his 
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knees and shot dead like a dog before 
the eyes of his wife and family. That 
was the state of things, and there was 
no palliation for it, no excuse. Years 
ago there was such a thing as the wild 
justice of revenge. When flagitious acts 
were committed by owners of land, driv- 
ing people forth on the wide world, 
doomed to starvation and death, then, 
no doubt,.in the last extremity of de- 
spair, men executed a bloody vengeance 
that could not, perhaps, be much won- 
dered at, though it could not be de- 
fended. But those days had passed 
away; legislation had taken care that 
those acts of landlord injustice should 
not continue to be perpetrated, and there 
was now the fullest reparation for them. 
Therefore let them hear no more that 
nothing could be done. Something ought 
unquestionably to be done to put down 
a state of things disgraceful to a civilized 
nation. Then came the second point, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire said — ‘‘ Oh, 
you should have come down at once and 
we would, in the most generous manner, 
have given you with open hands and 
open hearts any powers you liked to ask 
for.” Now, he was sorry to say he was 
old enough to recollect certain transac- 
tions of the year 1846, when a great 
Minister came down to that House when 
Ireland was convulsed by outrage, and 
asked for additional powers to repress 
the evil. What then did the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite and the allies he 
borrowed from the other side do? They 
said that Sir Robert Peel was a man 
not fit to be intrusted with those uncon- 
stitutional powers, and they drove from 
Office the man who, above all others, 
was the most scrupulously constitutional 
Minister that ever ruled over this coun- 
try. Theright hon. Gentleman opposite 
was a good master of combinations. 
Were they so sure that if the Govern- 
ment had come down at once and asked 
for extra powers they might not have 
had a declamation equally strong and 
vigorous as that of that evening, in- 
veighing against the Government for 
venturing to ask for powers which ought 
to be denied any Ministry? Would not 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite have 
turned to Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, and asked them whether they 
were prepared on the mere ipse dixit of 
a young Secretary for Ireland to violate 
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to that most extraordinary request ? 
Then there only remained one other 
course—namely, the one submitted to 
them by the Government, and he should 
support it. He believed it was necessary 
to examine witnesses, necessary to con- 
vince the House and the country that 
the state of things which he had de- 
scribed existed; and then, when the 
Government were enabled to justify the 
powers they asked for by evidence which 
had been properly tested and sifted, he 
was convinced that the House would 
readily grant them such powers as would 
enable them to redeem Ireland from the 
disgrace and loss of character from which 
she suffered at present. He did not be- 
lieve that party spirit, however strong 
it might be, would induce any Gentle- 
man, no matter on what side of the 
House he sat, to tamper with assassina- 
tion. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Mr. 
Speaker, I ask myself if it is possible, 
after the speech which the hon. Gentle- 
man has just addressed to the House, 
that we can on any ground fail to pro- 
ceed at once to put down this system of 
terrorism and intimidation which he has 
described to us. The hon. Gentleman 
has dared to say here that the police can 
put their hands on these assassins, and 
yet he has ventured to call upon this 
House to delay, and to leave these un- 
happy people who for more than a year 
have been living under the system of in- 
timidation and terrorism, so to continue 
for the sake of having a Committee 
of Inquiry. He is willing to leave 
them to linger in this condition while we 
have an inquiry. The noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington) has newly come 
into the office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and I am sorry to see that the 
beginning of his official experience in 
connection with that country has been so 
inauspicious and of so unsatisfactory a 
character. He is to be pitied in this 
matter; but he takes the office with all 
its responsibilities, and he finds that his 
first duty is to take the chesnuts from the 
fire which had grown too hot for his 
predecessor. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. CO. Fortescue) has retired from his 
business, and left the noble Lord to do 
the most disagreeable part of it. It 
will, perhaps, be remembered that early 
in the Session of 1870 this very county 
of Westmeath was mentioned in con- 
nection with Meath and Mayo as one 
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of the disturbed districts in which 
there was a dangerous and formidable 
amount of intimidation and terrorism. 
But let me ask the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Gregory) why he is afraid 
that we will not give the Government 
those powers that they may want for 
the repression of this state of things? 
When they came to Parliament for the 
Peace Preservation Act, did we not sup- 
port them with both voice and vote, and 
did not we tell them that we would have 
given them even larger powers if they 
had asked for them, as we knew what 
the system of terror and horror which 
existed was? In this county of West- 
meath there are people who, day by day, 
dare not stir from their homes without 
the defences which the hon. Gentleman 
has spoken of. There are husbands— 
gentlemen in the same position as your- 
selves—who never leave home without 
their wives expecting them to be brought 
back corpses. These things are happen- 
ing every day, and the Government tell 
you to inquire! I say that this is a 
mockery and a folly. Even now the 
noble Lord tells you that he knows the 
remedy already—he does not come to ask 
for that, he knows what it is. There is 


no information to procure so far as the 
Government is concerned—they have it 


all in their possession already. The 
right hon. Gentleman who was Secretary 
for Ireland, the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and everybody who has been 
connected with that country, know that 
all these things exist, and that West- 
meath cannot be dealt with by the Peace 
Preservation Act, because when you put 
the law in force, these things still exist in 
spite of it. Conspiracies exist and are 
carried on in open day, and the police 
know the men who are concerned in them 
and if the Habeas Corpus Act were to 
be suspended to-morrow, they would be 
able to put their hands on them in a 
moment. I tell you that it is a fact well 
known to the head of the Government 
and to the noble Lord that they could 
to-morrow, if they chose, put their hands 
on the perpetrators of these acts. I feel 
so strongly on this question that, if the 
Government would do something, I would 
not stand in their way. Rather than we 
should have a mean, cowardly, dis- 
honourable giving-up of duties of Go- 
vernment, and that nothing should be 
done, I would even vote for this Com- 
mittee. The Government has under- 
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taken so much, has promised so much— 
although the noble Lord tells us that 
these hopes have never been held out. 
Why, it was only yesterday that I came 
across a speech which reminded me of 
the sort of hope they had held out. 
What said the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose voice I am sorry to say is at pre- 
sent silent in this House, but whom, I 
trust, we shall soon hear again? The 
right hon. Gentleman who was at the 
head of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bright), 
speaking in January last of the legisla- 
tion of the Government, told us, as he 
had done in former times, that there was 
no statesmanship in acts of force and 
repression, for that men the most clumsy 
and brutal could take such measures. 
What we wanted, he said, were men of 
higher genius, and he marked out the 
right hon. Gentleman ; we wanted men 
of the highest patriotism, and no doubt 
he felt that he and those who were work- 
ing with him were men of that class, and 
that these were the men to remedy the 
evils of Ireland. He said— 


‘¢¢ All crime shall cease, and ancient frauds shall 
fail ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o’er the realm her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from Heaven de- 
scend,’ 


This may appear the language of great exaggera- 
tion, but if we are able to banish agrarian crime, 
if we can unbar the prison doors, if we can reduce 
all excess of military force, if we can make Ire- 
land as tranquil as England and Scotland now 
are, then, at least, we shall have done something 
to justify the wisdom and statesmanship of our 
time.” 


Yet, at this very time, the same crimes 
are being enacted in Westmeath, the 
same dark conspiracy exists as then, and 
yet you come for no further powers. 
The right hon. Gentleman near me (Mr. 
Disraeli) asks why you do not come to 
Parliament for the necessary powers to 
enable you to deal with this terrible 
state of things. The reason, no doubt, 
is because the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government has used 
such strong language with respect to 
the Habeas Corpus Act that he wants 
the House of Commons by a Committee 
to give him some sort of sanction for the 
measure he finds it necessary to ask for. 
When last year the right hon. Gentle- 
man was asked—was urged, to apply 
to Parliament to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act, he said he could not do so, 
that he would never do so except we 
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were on the immediate verge of a civil 
war. In addressing his constituents in 
Lancashire, he distinguished between 
the policy of those with whom he was 
acting and that of those who sat on this 
side of the House. But now he has 
found that his remedial measures have 
failed ; that his Peace Preservation Act 
has failed; that the men, women, and 
children whom he is bound to protect in 
this county in Ireland—for he is re- 
sponsible for their protection, and every 
day and every hour that he does not 
bring forward measures for their efficient 
protection increases his responsibility— 
are in danger of their lives. I say, with 
a full sense of the difficulties of Govern- 
ment, and without wishing to taunt 
those who sit opposite, that when mur- 
der stalks abroad, when crime of that 
kind which makes every household a 
misery and a trouble to itself is preva- 
lent, and when the Government merely 
comes down here and asks for a Com- 
mittee, it is a Government which, if the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
employ a word which he used with so 
much emphasis the other night—it is 
a Government which makes itself con- 
temptible. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
moved the Previous Question just now 
(Mr. Serjeant Sherlock) greatly under- 
rated the gravity of the circumstances 
with which we have had to deal in a 
small district in Ireland, I think that the 
passion of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has led him grossly 
to exaggerate the condition of affairs. 
[ No, no!”’] When I use these words 

understate my conviction of the effect 


of the observations of the right hon. 


Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
has taunted me with not having dared 
to propose to this House measures for 
the suppression of agrarian outrages in 
Ireland. Such taunts come strangely 
from a right hon. Gentleman who sat 
opposite to me this time last year, when 
it was my duty—from which I did not 
shrink—to propose measures more strin- 
gent, more effective, than any that have 
been proposed at any time within the 
memory of the present generation of 
public men—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’?|—more effi- 
ceacious in their conception and in their 
result. The condition of things with 
which we have to deal is certainly sin- 
gular, and therefore well deserving of 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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the consideration of this House, and of 
Members of this House in whom we can 
place confidence. The Act of last year, 
not, I am happy to think, standing 
alone, but combined with the great 
remedial measures of that and of the 
previous year, has, as every person 
in Ireland knows, effected a marvellous 
change in the country for the better. 
[Laughter.| I hear a laugh from those 
hon. Members who have not had the op- 
portunity, or have not taken the trouble, 
to ascertain the real state of the case for 
themselves; but I appeal to every fair 
man, of every creed and party in Ire- 
land, as to whether what I say is not 
true, and whether the legislation of the 
Government, taken as a whole, including 
their measures for the preservation of 
peace and order, have not, in the short 
time that has elapsed, proved to be of the 
most remarkably satisfactory character. 
That is a fact acknowledged by every 
man, woman, and child in Ireland. Very 
different views are taken of this subject 
outside from what are held inside this 
House. I know that there are some 
hon. Members within these walls who 
hope for the failure of measures which 
come from their opponents—who long to 
see the failure of measures which have 
cost the Government and Parliament in- 
finite thought and labour. 5 Oh, oh !’] 
Yes, there are minds, at all events, that 
catch at the first excuse for believing that 
failure has taken place. But this is not 
the case out-of-doors. It is perfectly 
well known in Ireland that we have suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, and almost 
beyond hope, in improving the condition 
of the country, and that at no time 
within memory has Ireland been so 
prosperous, so calm [‘‘Oh, oh!’ |—I 
know what I am speaking of-—I repeat, 
so prosperous, so calm, so confident of 
the future, so contented, so loyal as she 
is at the present moment. But those 
measures having failed in a very small 
portion of the country, is it so extraordi- 
nary and 60 unreasonable that we should 
come to this House to ask it to appoint 
a Committee, consisting of some of its 
best, its most capable, its most trusted 
Members to examine into the causes of 
this exceptional and limited failure? If 
that Committee be appointed we shall 
be most happy to lay before them all the 
facts connected with the subject, and 
they will be enabled to say whether we 
have failed in any point in giving full 
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effect to the powers which we possessed. 
Although I readily admit that the infor- 
mation so to be obtained will be of value 
to the Government, still I believe it will 
be of equal value to the House as en- 
abling them to ascertain beyond dispute 
the facts and causes of this want of suc- 
cess, which, as I have said, has been 
limited and exceptional. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire has alluded to the state of 
Ireland in 1852; but I say that any ac- 
cusation that could be brought against 
the present Government at the present 
time would apply with double force to 
the Government of 1852, because I ven- 
ture to say that the state of things in Ire- 
land at that time was far worse than 
it is now. Sir, our standard of measure- 
ment has risen, I am proud to say, since 
those days. We do not pretend to 
be satisfied with the condition of certain 
districts in Ireland, or to tolerate the 
state of society that might have been 
tolerated in 1852. We have done our 
best to remedy some of the greatest and 
most admitted grievances of Ireland. 
We have kept the peace, at the same 
time, by introducing measures of an ex- 
ceptional nature, no doubt, but which we 
thought were justified by the circum- 
stances, and the wisdom of which has 
been proved by their success. We think 
that when we find existing a singular 
exception to that rule we are justified in 
asking the House to look into the matter 
in association with the Government. 
And if Members chosen by the House 
will look into the case free from the 
passionate partizanship of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
—[‘ No, no!’’?]—his passionate but 
genuine partizanship — and free from 
that more calculating partizanship which 
we heard from the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition at an earlier period of the evening 
—if they will approach it in the spirit 
of Sir Joseph Napier, the then Attorney 
General on the opposite side of the 
House, who said he would thi:fk himself 
disgraced for ever ifhe were to use such 
a subject as a party question—then I 
believe that they will be able to render 
a service to the Government, and to the 
cause of peace and order in Ireland. 
Viscount SANDON really felt that 
the time had come when it was abso- 
lutely necessary for some English Mem- 
ber to speak out plainly his mind with 
regard to this constant intrusion of Irish 
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subjects upon the very gravest hours 
of the fiaden: The Hag had freely 
spent a large amount of time in consider- 
ing, with the greatest care and tenderness, 
the real grievances of Ireland, and no one 
on that side of the House had felt that 
the time had been lost, however much 
they might have regretted the measures 
which had been brought under their con- 
sideration. They one and all entirely 
and heartily discarded those feelings to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. 
Fortescue) had allowed himself to give 
currency, when he expressed a supposi- 
tion that any hon. Member on that side 
of the House rejoiced in the failure of 
measures honestly designed to conduce 
to the welfare of Ireland. But it was 
utterly impossible that they, as men of 
sense, could forget the bitter cry of dis- 
tress which arose from the Irish Secre- 
tary when he rose to propose the measure 
the House wasthen considering. Hecould 
see that the noble Lord, with his falter- 
ing voice and downcast air, was deeply 
and solemnly affected by the task put 
into his hand. The House could see 
that it went to the heart of the noble 
Lord as an Irish proprietor, and pierced 
his very soul as a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to make such a pro- 
position as he brought forward. And 
no wonder that with faltering lip and 
trembling tongue the noble Lord ex- 
pressed the regret he felt in admitting 
that the country had had enough of hasty 
legislation for Ireland. Hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House had felt that, though, perhaps, 
they had not dared to mention it so 
tersely as the noble Lord had done; and 
now it was surely not totally unbecom- 
ing that hon. Members representing 
large commercial constituencies should 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider whether they were not very 
seriously affecting the commercial stabi- 
lity of the country by bringing forward a 
sensational Motion for a Secret Commit- 
tee, and then, after the lapse of only 48 
hours, telling the House that nothing 
serious, grave, or tremendous was in- 
tended by the proposal that the Com- 
mittee should beasecret one. This pro- 
posal had not come upon the House at 
any slight crisis in our national life. 
The Government must surely know the 
very critical nature of our relations with 
America; and was it not of the very 
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deepest importance that the position 
which England holds imperially in Ire- 
land should not be exaggerated in the 
eyes of America? It was no slight mat- 
ter to enable American politicians, who 
seemed already to trade upon the sup- 
posed weakness of Ireland, to say they 
were right in treating Irish malcontents 
with the dignity and consideration re- 
cently shown to the released Fenian con- 
victs, by receiving them with the highest 
honours of the State. Had not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government themselves to blame 
somewhat for the exceptional state of 
things they now came forward in formd 
pauperis and asked the House of Com- 
mons to redress? To what were they 
to trace this contempt for the law which 
prevailed in Ireland, and how could they 
suppose that the Irish people would 
imagine the English Government had 
any great respect for the decisions of 
its highest tribunals when they remem- 
bered that the very first act of the pre- 
sent Government, when it came into 
power, was to release from prison certain 
persons who were suffering the punish- 
ment of the highest crimes they could 
commit under the law? This sudden 
alarm in Ireland was surely explained 
when they remembered that only a very 
short time ago some of the greatest cri- 
minals known to the English law were 
liberated and sent across the Atlantic in 
a state almost of dignity. If such things 
were to be repeated, the Government 
could not surely expect to be respected 
long, either in Westmeath or King’s 
County. If Her Majesty’s Government, 
with their full knowledge of the facts, had 
put it to the House that the safety of 
Ireland required the immediate adoption 
of remedial measures, no hon. Members 
occupying seats on the side of the House 
on which he sat would have failed to 
support the action of the Government ; 
but they felt it to be a very grave ques- 
tion that of turning the Committees of the 
House of Commons into Committees of 
public safety—mere Committees of de- 
tective police—who should not have the 
power to suggest remedies for the dread- 
ful evils so feelingly described by the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and so deeply deplored by the 
House, but who should simply collect in- 
formation and leave the Government to 
apply some haphazard measure as a 
remedy. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land made use, in the course of his speech, 


Viscount Sandon 
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of the now hackneyed phrase “justice to 
Ireland,”’ and he hoped the programme 
of the Irish Secretary would prove more 
powerful towards rendering that justice 
than some hon. Members supposed it 
would. .He hoped, further, that the House 
of Commons would never allow that ery 
to become the instrument, even in the 
hands of the strongest Minister of the 
day, in order to induce or force the 
House of Commons to arrogate to itself 
the legitimate functions of the Executive 
Government, and to become a Committee 
of public safety, instead of acting the 
part of the trusted advisers of the Crown. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, he did not 
think Her Majesty’s Government, in 
making the proposal before the House, 
had any desire to shirk any part of its 
legitimate responsibility ; in fact, he did 
not think such a plan would be possible 
of execution, even if it were contem- 
plated. He felt certain further, that, 
before the Government could take any 
decisive action in reference to the matter, 
they desired further information upon 
it; information they would be able to 
obtain through the agency of the Com- 
mittee it was proposed to appoint. The 
learned Serjeant who moved the Previous 
Question (Mr. Serjeant Sherlock) said 
he wanted no further legislation, but 
the course he proposed would defeat his 
own object ; for if the Committee were 
refused, coercive legislation would pro- 
ceed immediately, without further in- 
quiry being made. Nobody on that 
side of the House pretended that the 
two great remedial measures for Ireland 
recently passed were final—that they 
would at once result in peace and pros- 
perity being restored to that country. 
They were only links in a chain, and 
further measures were necessary before 
Ireland would be completely pacified. 
The Leader of the Opposition had talked 
of principles of morality; but it was 
hardly consistent with such principles 
when he said that his measures of 1852 
would have been different if he had had 
100 majority at his back. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, as an 
Irish Member, deeply regretted the mea- 
sure which the Government had pro- 
posed for Ireland. He should vote 
against that Motion on grounds different 
from those that had been advanced from 
the opposite side of the House. He 
believed that the law, as it stood, was 
sufficient to meet every case of outrage 
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in any county of Ireland. The Peace 
Preservation Act of last Session gave 

ower to institute inquiries much more 
searching than any Committee appointed 
by that House could institute. If he 
was rightly informed, a Committee of 
the House could not inquire upon oath. 
They must, therefore, depend entirely 
upon the honour and the conscience of 
those who might be called before them 
to give evidence. The Peace Preserva- 
sion Act enacted that if a felony, or 
even a misdemeanour, was committed 
in any proclaimed district in Ireland, 
the magistrates had the power to bring 
before them every person of that dis- 
trict who they believed could give evi- 
dence on that felony or misdemeanour; 
they could examine them upon oath, 
or commit them if they refused to 
be sworn. Now, that was a power 
no Committee could possess. Was the 
state of Westmeath worse now than it 
was 12 months ago? The noble Lord 
admitted that it was much improved. 
The noble Lord stated that from the 
year 1869 to February, 1871, seven 
murders had been committed in that 
part of Ireland to which he referred, 
and in five of these cases the parties 
were amenable, awaiting trial. The 
noble Lord referred to two murders, 
the perpetrators of which had not been 
arrested. But was that a case for coming 
to the House for extraordinary powers ? 
He (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) remem- 
bered that last year seven murders were 
committed one morning in London. 
Then, in Sheffield, scenes of horror had 
occurred that had never disgraced Ire- 
land. Yet no extraordinary powers 
were asked for on that occasion, a Com- 
mission only having been appointed 
which gave witnesses certificates of in- 
demnity—Broadhead, who paid sums of 
£40 for the perpetration of murder, hav- 
ing received one. In Mayo, which was 
the worst county in Ireland a year ago, 
there was now no crime, and he believed 
time would work marvels in that respect. 
He knew personally that the people of 
Ireland were grateful for the remedial 
measures that had been recently passed 
with regard to that country; they felt 
now that they had something to be loyal 
for. He deeply regretted that the first 
official act of the noble Lord the new 
Chief Secretary should have been to ask 
for more repressive legislation. 


VOL. CCIY. [rump szrzzs. ] 
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CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not object 
to the Motion made by my right hon. 
and gallant Friend for the adjournment 
of the debate, but I wish to have an 
understanding that the debate shall close 
to-morrow evening. There is an im- 
portant Motion that stands upon the 
Books for to-morrow evening, but that 
Motion is one which I do not think the 
House would deem it convenient to dis- 
cuss at much length, because the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board will very 
shortly introduce a measure on the sub- 
ject. Iwill not press for the withdrawal 
of that Motion; but, whether the hon. 
Member withdraws his Motion or not, I 
hope it will be understood that if this 
debate in which we are now engaged 
comes on at a convenient hour to-morrow 
evening, we shall finish it. It will lead 
to very great inconvenience to the public 
if that should not be the case, inasmuch 
as the next Government night has al- 
ready been fixed for the consideration 
of a Bill of the highest importance. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he was 
not in a position to answer the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government as to the course 
to be taken on Tuesday; but from all 
he could gather from hon. Gentlemen 
who were sitting near him, the hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Mo- 
tion referred to could not make any ar- 
rangement at present. If any difficulty 
should arise from the course which his 
hon. Friend might choose to take, it 
would be solely attributable to the con- 
duct of the Government in calling for 
this Committee to act for them instead 
of acting for themselves. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th February, 1871. 

MINUTES.]— Pustic Burs— Royal Assent— 

Princess Louise’s Annuity [34 Vict. o. 2} ; 


Juries Act (1870) Amendment [34 Vict. c. 2]; 
Provisional Order Bills (Committees) [34 Vict. 
0, 3]. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv HOUGHTON rose to put a 
Question to the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, respecting 
the relation between the Colonies and 
the Imperial Legislature as to the le- 
gality of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. Their Lordships would recollect 
that last year when the matter was 
brought before them, Ceylon was the 
only one of our dependencies where such 
marriages had been made legal, all the 
rest of our numerous Colonies being 
governed by the law of this country. 
Colonial Legislatures had frequently 
chafed against this restriction; and 
great inconvenience had frequently 
arisen, and great complaints made of 
the difficulties in which this state of 
things had placed them ; and he would 
ask whether, during the Recess, the 
noble Earl had received any communica- 
tions from such bodies on the subject, 
what answer he had given to them, and 
whether he would lay the Papers on the 
Table? Their Lordships would see the 
important bearing of this on a question 
which had come before them last Ses- 
sion, and probably might again come 
before them. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the only communication which had 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the Recess was from the 
Colony of South Australia. The Legis- 
lature of South Australia had passed a 
Bill legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. When the Bill came over 
to this country he confessed he felt some 
doubt as to the course he should take 
with respect to it; but he finally felt 
himself bound to pursue the same course 
as was taken by his predecessors on 
three former occasions, when similar 
Bills were passed by the Legislature of 
South Australia, and to advise Her 


Majesty to disallow the Bill. He should | 


have no objection to produce the letter 
of the Governor of South Australia, and 
his answer to it. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Five 


o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock, 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 28th February, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Szxrecr Commirrzrz—Business of 
the House, nominated. 

Pusuic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Landed 
Property (Ireland) Act (1847) Amendment * 
[59] ; Workshops Regulation Act (1867) 
Amendment * [58]; Fairs * [60]. 

First Reading—West African Settlements * [57]. 


ARMY—CLAIMS OF OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KENNAWAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in the 
proposed augmentation of the Army, 
the claims of officers to employment 
who have obtained Commissions through 
Sandhurst, and who, after serving Her 
Majesty in tropical climates have been 
compelled to go on half-pay in conse- 
quence of the disbanding of the West 
India Regiments, will be considered ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that the 
claims of the officers to whom the hon. 
Gentleman referred had been and would 
be considered whenever occasion offered, 
both by the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief and himself. 


INDIA—FIELD ARTILLERY.—QUESTION 


CotonEL BARTTELOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any protest has been made to 
the Government by the Governor Gene- 
ral, or by the Commander in Chief in 
India, against the reduction of the force 
of Field Artillery in that Country, which 
will be made by the proposed transfer 
of five Batteries of Horse Artillery from 
the Indian to the Imperial Establish- 
ment at home; and, if so, whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
Copies of the Letters or Telegrams he 
has received ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The only reply 
that Iam in a position to give at pre- 
sent to my hon. and gallant Friend’s 
Question is that, when the correspon- 
dence between the Home Government 
and the Government of India about the 
proposal of the Government of India 
with reference to the reduction of the 
artillery force in that country is com- 
pleted, there will be no objection to lay 
it on the Table if my hon. and gallant 
Friend wishes to move for it. 
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IRELAND—POSTMASTERSHIP OF CAR- 
LOW.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether Hugh Doyle has re- 
cently been appointed Postmaster of Car- 
low ; whether he is aware that the said 
Hugh Doyle was in April 1867 convicted 
in the Court of Common Pleas of bribery 
and corrupt practices at the previous 
Election for the Borough of Carlow, fined 
in the penalty of £50, and his name re- 
moved in consequence from the List of 
Electors of that Borough; whether he 
is of opinion that such an appointment 
is likely to be in any way beneficial to 
that department of the public service ; 
whether it is not the rule or universal 
practice that Postmasterships, the sala- 
ries attached to which amount to £100 
a-year and upwards, are filled by the 
promotion of deserving and experienced 
clerks or other officers of the depart- 
ment, without interference of Treasury 
or Parliamentary influence; and, whe- 
ther there is any reason for excepting 
that Post Office from the operation of 
the rule or practice above mentioned ? 

Toe Marovess or HARTINGTON 
replied that it was the ordinary, but not 
the invariable rule that the postmaster- 
ships worth above £100 a-year in Ire- 
land were filled up in the manner de- 
scribed by the Question of the hon. 
Member. When the value of the post- 
masterships was about the limit of £100 
per annum, it was a matter of conside- 
ration whether it should be given, ac- 
cording to the ordinary rule, by compe- 
titions, in the same manner as the iarger 
postmasterships were obtained, by gen- 
tlemen already in the service of the De- 
partment, or whether it should be left 
to be filled up in the ordinary manner 
by the Treasury. In the present case, 
when the vacancy was expected, a strong 
representation was made to his prede- 
cessor in Office in favour of a gentleman 
who appeared to have had a remarkable 
claim to the appointment in question. 
After making inquiries he decided that 
the appointment in question was one 
which might very fairly, and without 
doing any injury to the public service 
or defeating the claim of any servant of 
the Department, be left to the disposal 
of the Treasury, and it was so left ac- 
cordingly, with the intention that the 
gentleman to whom he had referred 
should obtain the situation. Afterwards, 





he was sorry to say, in consequence of 
the confusion incidental to the change 
of Office when the vacancy was officially 
reported, the recommendation of his pre- 
decessor in Office in favour of the pecu- 
liarly qualified person was overlooked, 
and Mr. Hugh Doyle was appointed. He 
believed that the facts stated in the 
hon. Member’s Question were correct, 
and those circumstances having been 
brought to the knowledge of the Post- 
master General, it was decided that Mr. 
Hugh Doyle was an unfit person to hold 
the office, and his appointment was can- 
celled accordingly. 

Mr. BRUEN inquired the name of 
the gentleman to whom the appointment 
had been promised ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not recollect the gentleman’s 
name, but hoped that the hon. Member 
would become acquainted with it when 
he attained the appointment. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—DECAY OF 
THE STONE WORK.—QUESTIONS. 


CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
rapid decay which has taken place dur- 
ing the winter of the stone of which the 
Houses of Parliament are constructed ; 
and whether it is proposed to take any 
measures with respect to it ? 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the external portions of the Palace re- 
ported on by Professors Faraday and 
Murchison in 1860, as having been up 
to that time preserved from decay by 
the indurating composition invented by 
M. Szerelmy, continue to resist the ten- 
dency to exfoliation of the surface of the 
stone observable in other parts of the 
building ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that it 
could not be doubted that, unfortunately, 
a certain quantity of defective stone was 
used in the construction of the Houses 
of Parliament. Moreover, in large works 
of this kind, where some of the stones 
were highly carved, some pieces pro- 
bably got broken, and here and there 
the broken ‘pieces were put in in a very 
defective and improper manner, and as 
time wore on these defects became ap- 
parent, the bits of stone fell off, and 
created considerable alarm in respect to 
the stability of the building. That alarm 
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was, however, entirely unfounded, and 
there was nothing at all which really 
affected the general character of the sta- 
bility of the stone work of which the 
Houses were constructed. Some years 
ago the subject was carefully considered, 
and experiments were made with various 
processes to endeavour to preserve those 
stones which had exhibited signs of de- 
cay ; but he was sorry to say that a suffi- 
ciently accurate record was not kept of 
these steps to enable them to judge satis- 
factorily of the effects produced. Not 
one, however, of those efforts had proved 
altogether successful. Of the many at- 
tempts, that of M. Szerelmy was, un- 
doubtedly, proved to be the best; but 
still it was not one which could be re- 
lied upon for the permanent preserva- 
tion of the defective stones. What had 
been done last year was to make an ap- 
plication of all the processes, under the 
superintendence of a competent chemist, 
and in the course of the spring it was 
intended to treat all the defective stones 
with that process which the chemist 
might, on the whole, think would be 
most efficacious. If it were found that 
some of the stones were greatly eaten 
into, it would be necessary that they 
should be cut out and new stones intro- 
duced; and in that manner, by constant 
attention to their repair, and at a com- 
paratively small expense in each year, 
there was no doubt the outside of the 
building could be preserved for many 
centuries to come. 

CotonEL WILSON-PATTEN asked, 
Whether the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been called to the fact 
that it was portions of the solid masonry 
which was giving way ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was quite 
aware that some of the stones had been 
considerably eaten into by decay, and 
the face of these stones would have to 
be cut out and new faces introduced. 


POOR LAW—METROPOLIS—SMALL POX 
AT STOKE NEWINGTON. 


QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE JENKINSON askedthe 
President of the Poor Law Board, Whe- 
ther he has noticed a statement in ‘‘ The 
Times” of the 23rd instant, and signed 
by Robert Brett, surgeon, Stoke New- 
ington Green, containing a description 
of several families in the parishes of St, 
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Augustine and St. Chad, Haggerstone, 
in a terrible state of want and destitu- 
tion, and suffering from small pox; 
whether he has taken, or intends to 
take, any steps to ascertain the truth of 
that statement; and, whether the au- 
thorities of those parishes are fully and 
adequately performing their duties under 
the existing Poor Law in respect of those 
families so suffering, as stated ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied, that his at- 
tention had been called to the matter, 
and that he had taken steps to ascertain 
the truth of the statement in question 
by communicating with the gentleman 
who had written the letter, and with the . 
relieving officer of the parish. No doubt 
the locality was in a terrible state of 
suffering, and when the horrors of small 
pox in any household was considered 
it could easily be imagined what they 
must be in the densely crowded dwell- 
ings of the poor. With regard to the 
destitution, Mr. Brett in his letter ad- 
mitted that no blame attached to the 
parochial authorities. One of the fami- 
lies which was visited almost daily by 
the relieving officer, was in receipt of 
10s. a-week for medical comforts and 
sustenance, besides what was derived 
from other charitable sources. The re- 
lieving officer offered 20s. to a nurse to 
attend to the children of the family with- 
out success. The great difficulty, he 
might add, was not to find money, but 
to find nurses. He was bound to state, 
in justice to the authorities, that Mr. 
Brett, in his communication, stated that 
such was the extraordinary feeling they 
were almost glad to find still existing 
among the poorer classes with regard to 
parochial relief, that many of the fami- 
lies concealed from the relieving officers 
the fact that small pox existed in their 
houses, though they had to pay private 
medical men small sums for their visits 
Mr. Brett said— 


“T have heard of the authorities going from 
house to house to find out cases, and being told 
there were none a few moments after the doctor 
had left.” 


The hon. Baronet would see the extreme 
difficulty which local authorities had in 
dealing with these questions; but all 
that could be done had been done by 
them in the way of providing not only 
provisions, but clothing, bedding, fuel, 
and other necessaries. 


and medicine. 
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India Appeals— 


ARMY PROMOTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he will lay upon the 
Table a classified Return for the 1st day 
of January 1871, of the officers of the 
several branches of the Army—Artillery, 
Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry, show- 
ing the ranks in which they would be 
placed if their promotion were regulated 
on the conditions and by the length of 
service fixed for the Staff Corps of India, 
—viz., in the rank of Subaltern under 
12 years, in that of Captain after 12 
years, of Major after 20 years, of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel after 26 years, of Colonel 
after 31 years, and in receipt of Colonel’s 
allowances after 38 years’ service; si- 
milar Return of the officers of these 
several arms, showing the numbers in 
each of their respective ranks of Colonels 
in the receipt of Colonel’s allowances, of 
Colonel, Lieutenant Colonel, Major, Cap- 
tain, and Subaltern ; and, similar Return 
for the 1st day of January, 1864. 

Mr. CARDWELL was understood to 
say that if the Returns were moved for, 
he would have no objection to lay them 
on the Table of the House. 


EDUCATION—SCHOOL GRANTS UNDER 
THE NEW CODE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he will state 
the grounds on which it is proposed 
under the new Code to abolish the Grant 
in respect of the attendance of infants 
under four years of age; whether it is 
intended to enforce ; and, if so, how, the 
conditions as to cubic space (Clause 17, 
sub-section C), and as to the provision 
of assistant and pupil teachers (Clause 
32, sub-section C), with regard to infants 
in schools under the age of four; and, 
whether as the standards of examina- 
tion under the new Code are all raised 
by one grade, so that standard 1 of 1871 
is the standard 2 of 1870, and so in 
succession, and as under Clause 29 no 
scholar may be presented a second time 
for examination under the samestandard, 
it is intended to require children who 
have passed, ¢.g. standard 1 of 1870, 
to be presented for examination under 
standard 2 of 1871, which represents 
standard 3 of former years ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that the ground on which it was pro- 
posed to abolish the grants in respect of 
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the attendance of children under four 
years of age was that the Department 
considered the public money ought to 
be given for instruction, and not for care- 
taking. They had found in a great 
many cases very small children were sent 
to school to be taken care of while their 
mothers went to work. The conditions 
in the Act referred to in the second part 
of the Question of the hon. Member 
would be enforced in the following man- 
ner :—The condition as to the quantity 
of cubic space to be allowed to each 
pupil would apply to children of all 
ages; for instance, a school certified to 
hold 100 scholars receiving instruction 
would not receive the added grant if it 
had, in addition to this number, 40 
infants under four years of age, because 
such infants, though they would not get 
instruction, would require air. With 
regard to the assistant and pupil teachers, 
they would only be calculated in propor- 
tion to the number of children over four 
years of age, who might be in the 
schools, for the reason that it would 
only be such children who would re- 
ceive instruction. The last Question of 
the hon. Gentleman enabled him to re- 
move a complete misapprehension. It 
was supposed that, as the Department 
had abolished the old standard 1, and 
put in the place of it standard 2 of the 
old Code, those who were examined 
under standard 1 of last year would now 
be obliged to submit to examination 
under standard 2 of the new Code. This 
was not so. The pupils would be exa- 
mined this year under standard 1, which 
corresponded with standard 2 of the 
former Code. As standard 1 of last 
year was practically no longer required, 
the Department had, under the new ar- 
rangement, framed a scheme up to a 
seventh standard, but the children exa- 
mined under standards 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
of last year would be examined under 
the same standards, nominally, of the 
new Code, though really the standards 
would be higher. 


INDIA APPEALS.—QUESTION. 


GenERAL FORESTER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, as in 
almost every suit between the Natives of 
India and the Indian Government the 
Natives of India are debarred from 
having their appeal tried by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in con- 
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sequence of the Government of India 
setting up what is termed the ‘ political 
plea,” and that the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, being defendants in 
the suit, sit in judgment and decide 
their own cause with closed doors in the 
India Office, it is the intention of the 
Government to refer the subject of the 
administration of justice to the Com- 
mittee that is appointed to’consider the 
affairs of India? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in answering 
the Question he must endeavour to de- 
fine between the reason which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman gave in the 
earlier part of the Question and the con- 
clusion he suggested in the latter. He 
was informed by the officials at the 
India Office that the phrase ‘ political 
plea’ was not known to them, nor did 
it appear that Natives of India were by 
its means generally debarred from havy- 
ing their appeals tried by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in cases 
where they had claims upon the Govern- 
ment property, but that, on the contrary, 
a very considerable proportion of the 
arrears of business which the Judicial 
Committee had to get through consisted 
of cases in which Natives of India were 
claimants against the Government. What 
happened was that in certain cases it was 
the duty of the Indian Government to 
plead that the steps they had taken in 
the assumption of property were of a 
public and not of a private character. 
That was a plea which was made in any 
country, but he was not aware that it 
was exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Courts; it was an allegation which 
had to be tried by the Courts of Justice 
when it came before them. This was 
the information he had received from 
the India Office, and, however the case 
might be, it was not the intention of the 
Government to propose that the Ques- 
tion should be referred to the Committee 
on Indian affairs recently appointed, for 
the reason that that Committee would 
have its hands quite full with the busi- 
ness already before it. He did not in 
the least degree intend, when saying this, 
to imply that the subject-matter of the 
Question was unimportant or unfit to be 
considered or discussed either in the 
Indian Department or in that House. 
All he meant was that in the view of 
the Government it would not be ex- 
pedient to refer it to the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the affairs of India. 
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ARMY—ENGLISH OFFICERS WITH THE 
PRUSSIAN AND FRENCH ARMIES, 
QUESTION. 


Capramy BEAUMONT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, How many 
officers of Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers have been officially accredited 
to either the Prussian or French Armies, 
with a view to obtaining professional in- 
formation ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Prussian 
Government felt obliged to decline re- 
ceiving officers of the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers whom Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government desired to attach to 
their Army before Paris; General Walker 
and Captain Hozier being already ac- 
credited to it. General Claremont, 
Colonel Riley, Royal Artillery, and 
Colonel Fielding, of the Guards, were 
accredited to the French Government. 


PEDLARS’ CERTIFICATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. 0. 8. READ asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
wholesale manner in which the Police of 
some districts have granted certificates 
to Pedlars under the Act of last Session, 
and whether he will lay on the Table a 
Return of the number of Certificates so 
issued ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that his 
attention had been called to the whole-. 
sale manner in which the certificates 
had been granted by the police in de- 
fiance of what seemed to him to be the 
plain provisions of the law. The duty 
of granting these certificates was en- 
trusted to the police, in order that it 
might be discharged with care and vigi- 
lance ; but they had, in some instances, 
interpreted a night’s lodging to mean 
“residence,” and had given certificates 
to tramps of whom they knew no- 
thing, except that they had happened 
to lodge a night in a town. In many 
other cases they had given certificates 
to convicted felons, though the Act 
laid it down that no person who had 
been convicted, even of misdemeanour, 
should be allowed to obtain a certificate. 
It might, therefore, be well to send 
round a circular to the heads of the 
police calling their attention to the facts 
in order to remedy the abuse. Another 
matter which would require the atten- 
tention of the Government was the abuse 
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of the certificates for purposes of mendi- 
cancy. It might be very proper so to 
alter the law that the practice of mendi- 
eancy should be followed by forfeiture 
of the certificate; and to empower the 
police to refuse licences in cases where 
they had reason to believe they were 
sought for purposes of mendicancy. If 
the hon. Gentleman would move for the 
Papers referred to in his Question they 
would be laid on the Table. 

Mr. EYKYN asked, If the right hon. 
Gentleman would give instructions for 
the withdrawal of such licences as had 
been granted to convicted felons? 

Mr. BRUCE: I cannot give any di- 
rections that are not within the limit of 
the law; but I may remind my hon. 
Friend that the licences are renewable 
annually, and that they ought not to be 
renewed in the case of persons proved to 
have committed felony before obtaining 
them. A conviction of felony, after the 
granting of a licence, necessarily in- 
volved its withdrawal. 


LOCAL TAXATION.—RESOLUTION. 


Str MASSEY LOPES, in rising to 
move the following Resolution :— 

“That inasmuch as many of the existing and 
contemplated charges on the Local Rates are for 
National purposes, and that it is neither just nor 
politic that such charges should be levied exclu- 
sively from one description of property (viz., 
houses and land), this House is of opinion that it 
is the duty of the Government to inquire forth- 
with into the incidence of Imperial as well as 
Local Taxation, and take such steps as shall 
insure that every description of property shall 
equitably contribute to all National burdens,” 
said, that though this was not the first 
time he had ventured to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject of 
local taxation, yet he freely admitted 
that on each successive occasion on 
which he had brought that matter un- 
der the attention of the House, he had 
only become more embarrassed with the 
gravity of the subject and with the 
difficulty and responsibility that attached 
to anyone who attempted to grapple 
with so large and so complicated a ques- 
tion; and he did not feel on the pre- 
sent occasion more confident, inasmuch 
as he was unable to add much fresh 
matter or argument to what he had on 
previous occasions adduced. He felt, 
also, that the facts and the arguments 
which he had already adduced had never 
been impugned either in or out of the 
House. It was therefore unnecessary 
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for him to defend them; it would be 
futile for him to waste the time of the 
House in repeating them. Though he 
was painfully sensible of his inability to 
do justice to that important subject, yet 
he felt very sanguine with regard to the 
result, and strong with regard to the 
merits of the case. He rejoiced to think 
that that question now stood in a very 
different position from that which it oc- 
cupied three or four years ago. At that 
time they had to contend with a vast 
deal of indifference and ignorance with 
reference to that question ; but now he 
thought the popular attention had been 
aroused ; the public had begun to inves- 
tigate the matter and demand inquiry ; 
and that was all he wanted. No Go- 
vernment could afford any longer to 
dally with that question, or evade it by 
false issues. It was futile for them to 
disarm us with petty excuses or vague 
generalities. The supporters of thai 
movement contended for a great prin- 
ciple, and they asked the Government 
to deal with that principle in a compre- 
hensive and statesmanlike manner. He 
thought he might most forcibly illus- 
trate the magnitude and importance of 
that subject by comparing the different 
amounts of wealth levied and expended 


-in one year by the Lg pe and the local 


taxation. He might be allowed to pre- 
face that comparison, by reminding the 
House that the total estimated annual 
income of England and Wales at the 
present time amounted, in round numbers, 
to £700,000,000; that £300,000,000 of 
that amount was assessed to the income 
tax; that £100,000,000 was the amount of 
the rateable value of the real property in 
thiscountry ; and that that £100,000,000 
bore the whole of our local taxation. In 
other words, £6 out of every £7 of 
the annual aggregate income of the 
country escaped local burdens, and con- 
tributed nothing towards the relief of 
the poor, and the various other na- 
tional burdens. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Poor Law 
Board told the House last Session that 
the amount raised by local taxation in 
the United Kingdom was £30,000,000, 
and so far as he (Sir Massey Lopes) had 
been able to make an investigation—for 
the right hon. Gentleman had not given 
them any figures—he did not believe 
that that dmount was at allexaggerated. 
But in the observations he was about to 
make, he would deal only with the local 
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taxation, which was levied in England 
and Wales; and for this reason—because 
he was far more conversant with those 
details. He hoped that other Members 
who were far more conversant with the 
local burdens of Scotland and Ireland 
would endeavour to ventilate their own 
grievances. Our own local taxation, 
according to the Return for 1868, 
amounted to £16,800,000, or, in round 
numbers, to £17,000,000. But he sub- 
mitted that those figures did not com- 
prise the whole amount now levied by 
local taxation. In the first place, he 
might remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the poor rates had very much in- 
creased since 1868. Inthe second place, 
he did not see in those Returns any 
figures which represented the amount 
raised for sanitary and sewerage regu- 
lations. He did not see any amount 
for turnpikes ; nor did he see—of course, 
in the Return for 1868 it could not be 
—any amouni for education. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
for education alone a threepenny rate 
on £100,000,000 would amount to 
£1,250,000 ; and a sixpenny rate for edu- 
cation—he believed we should not do our 
education for much less—would amount 
to £2,500,000. Hethought he might say, 
without exaggeration, that the amount 
raised by local taxation in England and 
Wales was, inround figures, £20,000,000. 
He could vouch for the correctness 
of that statement. Well, if so, one- 
seventh of the annual income of Eng- 
land and Wales discharged all the obli- 
gations of local taxation—one-third only 
of that which paid income tax; but 82 
per cent of the annual aggregate income 
value of the country was exempt al- 
together from local taxation. In other 
words, one-fifth of the total annual in- 
come of real property was paid every 
year in local burdens — or every five 
years they paid in local burdens the 
whole amount of the aggregate income 
of real property ; and exactly one-eighth 
of its value in poor rate assessment alone. 
If his statements were correct—and he 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
prove they werenot—then the exceptional 
exactions to which the owners of real pro- 
perty were subjected were monstrous, 
intolerable, and almost incredible. He 
would now endeavour briefly to compare 
the amount raised by local taxation with 
the amount annually raised by Imperial 
taxation. The estimate of Imperial 
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taxation for 1870-1 was £67,000,000. 
If you deducted from that £27,000,000, 
for the interest of the National Debt, 
you had £40,000,000 for defraying the 
expenses of the Army and Navy, for 
the Civil Service, and for all the pur- 
poses of modern government. You 
had that £40,000,000 of Imperial taxa- 
tion as against £30,000,000 of local 
taxation. But the comparison did not 
end there. Imperial taxation was sim- 
ple, it was intelligible, it was annually 
decreasing, and was being annually re- 
vised. Local taxation, on the contrary, 
was a chaos—to use the expression of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
a ‘confusion worse confounded ” —a 
state of things which, as Lord Dun- 
dreary said, ‘‘no fellow could under- 
stand.” It was annually increasing, and 
the basis on which it was levied had not 
been altered for 300 years. That was 
not all. The public at large had no 
reason whatever to complain of Impe- 
rial taxation. It was said, and he be- 
lieved it, that it was equitably imposed, 
systematically collected, and economi- 
cally expended. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who held the purse-strings, was gene- 
rally supposed to be a close-fisted Gen- 


tleman, and he was responsible to the 
House and to the nation for Imperial 


taxation. But local taxation was un- 
justly levied—it was the most oppres- 
sive part of our public burdens—it was 
unsystematically collected — and, more- 
over, the number of rating authorities 
might almost be called Legion, and there 
was little or no responsibility among 
them. Further, one did not know for 
what purposes local taxation was raised, 
nor in what proportionate amounts it 
was expended. The poor, the labouring 
classes, had no reason to complain of 
our Imperial taxation ; but the dissatis- 
faction and discontent with regard to 
local taxation were keenly felt. More 
than that, in proportion to their means, 
the poorer classes had to bear a vastly 
larger share of our local burdens than 
the more opulent classes. Then, the 
Imperial taxation, towards which every 
class of the community and every de- 
scription of property contributed, was 
annually decreasing; local taxation— 
towards which only one class of the 
community and one description of pro- 
erty contributed—was annually increas- 
ing. Moreover, certain privileges that had 
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formerly been conferred on the owners 
of real property, in consideration of the 
exceptional burdens they were called on 
to bear, had been removed, and there 
had been imposed on them a multitude 
of new and exceptional burdens, for 
which they had received no correspond- 
ing or compensating advantages. Since 
1840 Parliament had annually passed 
an Exemption Act, and what was its 
object? To exempt personal property 
from the payment of what was legally 
due from it; but they had actually placed 
the burden thus withdrawn from personal 
property as an additional load on real 
property. Since 1846, when the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was carried, £51,000,000 
of Imperial taxation had been remitted, 
while £31,000,000 had been imposed, 
leaving a balance of £20,000,000 on the 
side of remission. Well, what. relief had 
been given to local taxation? Not a 
single iota. On the contrary, while all 
other interests had had remission, real 
property had been actually burdened in 
reverse proportion to their remissions. 
He was doubtful whether Sir Robert 
Peel had-not remitted a small portion of 
their prosecution expenses since that 
time ; but he challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to name anything 
else. Well, then, he complained not only 
that they had no remissions, but that 
new charges for new objects—for the 
benefit of the common weal and not for 
exclusive benefit of the class from whom 
you levy them, had been imposed on 
the owners of real property; that Par- 
liament was victimizing one class for 
the benefit of the community, and im- 
posing national obligations and respon- 
sibilities exclusively on one description 
of property. That was most unjust. 
Now, why this palpable injustice, this 
glowing and glaring anomaly? It had 
not been a sudden operation, for then 
it would have met with serious and suc- 
cessful resistance. The operation had 
been slow, gradual, and insidious; it 
had begun with permissive legislation, 
and then, when the owners of real pro- 
perty had inserted the thin end of the 
wedge, the Government drove it home, 
and made the legislation compulsory. All 
Governments, without exception, when 
they succeeded to office, had courted 
popularity by trying to reduce taxation, 
by a cry for retrenchment. That pro- 
gramme had not always been very 
honest ; but it had been very specious 
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and very plausible. It tickled the masses, 
and was a capital electioneering cry. But 
the eclat consequent on any reduction of 
local taxation would be comparatively 
small, and yet the benefit to the working 
classes would have been equally great. 
To effect their object, and gain popu- 
larity, all Governments had reduced 
Imperial taxation by gradually trans- 
ferring strictly national objects to local 
purposes, and thus it was that real pro- 
perty (lands and houses) had come to 
bear the burden of carrying out most of 
the social and moral reforms and im- 
provements of the 19th century. If 
we had reduced local taxation in the 
same degree as Imperial, it was the 
poorer classes alone, or for the most part, 
that would have felt the benefit. Now, 
what was the difference between a rate 
and a tax to those who paid it? It 
was a distinction without a difference. 
The word ‘rate’ was a synonym for 
the word ‘‘tax.” Both were arbitrary 
—both were compulsory. Why, then, 
salve and gloss them over by calling 
them rates? Because it tended to di- 
vert public attention. Rates were en- 
croaching things; they were adhesive; 
they stuck; they had a tendency to 
crystallize and become separate pro- 
perty ; they became rent-charges in per- 
petuity ; and if those concerned did not 
adopt the motto principiis obsta, they 
might depend upon it these charges 
would gradually increase. He had com- 
pared the amount levied for Imperial 
taxation with the amount raised for local 
burdens; he would make but one other 
comparison. He would take Spain or 
Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
or Belgium, and he could assure the 
House that the whole amount raised in 
any of those second-rate kingdoms 
for Imperial purposes did not reach 
£14,000,000, or about half what this 
country expended in local taxation. He 
would now analyze and classify this large 
sum of £20,000,000, and, for the sake of 
perspicuity, divide it into parts—namely, 
£11,800,000, or, in round numbers, 
£12,000,000, raised for Imperial pur- 
poses, and £8,000,000 for local pur- 
poses. The distinction was essential, be- 
cause, in the first place, the £12,000,000 
were raised for the benefit of the whole 
community, but the £8,000,000 was 
raised for the benefit only of those who 
paid them, and who resided in the lo- 
cality where they were raised. In the 
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next place, the object of the £12,000,000 
was universal; the levy direct and com- 
pulsory ; and, in the third place, it was 
made absolute and arbitrary by Parlia- 
ment. But the purpose of the £8,000,000 
was local; the object limited; the levy 
voluntary ; it was indirect, and, what 
was of more importance, it was con- 
trolled by local decision. He did not 
conceive that the owners of real pro- 
perty had any claim on the Imperial 
Exchequer for the £8,000,000, and 
therefore he should not further allude 
to it; his observations would only refer 
to the £12,000,000, the amount levied 
for national purposes; and with re- 
spect to this portion of the charge he 
would show to what extent it had in- 
creased. To show the increased and in- 
creasing amount of that portion of our 
local burdens, connected and unconnected 
with the Poor Law expenditure, he would 
compare the first year for which we had 
any reliable statistics, 1776, with the last 
year. The total amount in 1776 was 
£1,720,000 ; in 1870 it was £11,744,000. 
The item for poor charges being 
£1,556,000 in 1776, and £7,673,000 in 
1870; for other purposes, £164,000 in 
1776, and £4,100,000 in 1870. If they 
took a later date the result was this— 
In 1839 the total amount was £6,161,000, 
or an increase of 109 per cent; the 
amount of poor was £2,550,000, or an 
increase of 86 per cent; of other 
charges an increase of £2,616,000, or 
174 per cent. Let them take the 10 
years since 1859. The increase in the 
whole amount was £3,666,000, or 45 
per cent; on the poor alone the increase 
was £2,115,000, or 38 per cent; and for 
other purposes of £1,500,000, or 57 per 
cent. Within the three last years the in- 
crease for the poor alone was £1,233,000. 
He might remind the House that in 
1867-8—when the chief addition took 
place—there was an increase of more 
than £1,000,000 for the poor alone. It 
might indeed be said, perhaps, that in 
1869 there occurred a decrease; but it 
should also be remembered that in that 
year wheat fell 10s. a quarter. There 
were 8,500 more paupers on the Ist 
July this year than there were on the 
ist July last year, and they were in- 
creasing so rapidly that one in every 20 
of our population was a pauper. In the 
year 1834, when the Poor Law was es- 
tablished, only one-tenth of the amount 
levied under it was expended for pur- 
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poses not connected with the poor; last 
year one-third was so expended. He 
wished, then, to impress on the House 
that to call the £12,000,000 to which 
he was referring money levied for the 
relief of the poor was a misnomer; it 
was a misappropriation; it was col- 
lecting money under false pretences. Al- 
though incorporated in the Poor Law 
assessment, one-third of that £12,000,000 
was expended in purposes which were 
wholly unconnected with the poor. He 
had deemed it to be his duty to analyze 
the expenditure of the £12,000,000, and 
he would endeavour to particularize it 
under three heads. There was, in tho 
first place, £7,500,000 of the amount 
levied under the poor rate assessment 
expended solely for the use of the poor; 
secondly, there was £1,000,000 levied 
under the poor rate assessment, but ex- 
pended for purposes unconnected with 
the support of the poor; while there 
was, lastly, £3,300,000 annually collected 
by means of the county rate, and which 
was likewise expended for purposes 
unconnected with the poor. Now, he 
would take four or five charges under 
each of those heads. Taking first the 
sum of £7,500,000, which was really ex- 
ended in the relief of the poor, he 
ound that the item for in and out-door 
maintenance was £5,224,000—and he 
would beg the House to bear in mind 
that of that amount only £1,546,000 
was spent in in-door, the whole of the re- 
mainder being expended on out-door 
maintenance. Now, he should like to 
know why in England so large a sum 
was expended on out-door maintenance ; 
while in Ireland, which was a much 
poorer country, scarcely anything was 
laid out under that head? The next 
charge was a sum of £711,000 for the 
maintenance of lunatics ; after that came 
a charge of £805,000 for the salaries, 
rations, and superannuation allowances 
of Poor Law officers; and then there was 
a further sum of £718,000, which came 
under the head of common charges. 
Now, he did not intend to dwell on the 
first and largest charge—that for in and 
outdoor maintenance. What he wished 
to impress on the House was the enor- 
mous increase of new impositions. He 
agreed in toto with the statement which 
had been made by that eminent Whig 
statesman Sir George Lewis—whose loss 
that House would never cease to regret 
—to the effect that all income ought to 
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contribute to the maintenance of the 
poor. Nor must the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, in 1850, 
be forgotten, in which it was set forth 
that— 


“The relief of the poor was a national object, 
that every description of property ought to con- 
tribute towards their relief, and that the Act of 
Elizabeth contemplated such a contribution ac- 
cording to the ability of every inhabitant of the 
country.” 


He would only ask in addition to that, 
whether, after all, a poor rate was not 
a police rate; whether, if there were 
not a poor rate, there would be any 
protection for either person or pro- 
perty? A poor rate, in his opinion, 
was as essential to internal defence 
against the dangerous classes as our 
Army and Navy were for the purpose 
of external defence; and for both de- 
scriptions of defence it was, he con- 
tended, equally the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide. He would, in the next 
place, advert to the charge of £711,000 
for the maintenance of lunatics—a charge 
against which he strongly protested. 
Beside the sum which he had just men- 
tioned, £310,000 had last year been 
raised by means of the county rate for 
the purpose of building lunatic asylums; 
while there was a further charge of 
£49,000 for the cost of casual lunatic 
paupers ; so that the actual amount paid 
under the head of which he was speak- 
ing was £1,070,000. Now, lunacy was 
a malady which was, unfortunately, in- 
creasing, while the cost of treatment 
was also rapidly becoming greater. In 
1851 the number of lunatics was only 
21,000, or 23 in every 1,000 paupers, 
while in 1869 it was 45,000, or 44 
in every 1,000 paupers, the increase 
in the ratio borne by the number of 
lunatics to the number of paupers being 
91 per cent. The cost, he might add, of 
our lunatics, which in 1862 was £482,000, 
had advanced in 1869 to £711,000, so 
that in a period of seven years it had 
increased by a sum of £229,000, or 47 
per cent. The cost of a sane pauper 
was, it appeared, £9 15s. per annum ; 
that of an insane pauper, £26, exclusive 
of the charge for buildings. Now, he 
maintained that lunacy was a national 
calamity, and that it ought to be made a 
national charge and responsibility. It 
was a dispensation of Providence which 
was not confined to any class, and which 
Was not attributable to any special cause. 
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It was no special creation of land or 
houses. It was most unjust, therefore, in 
his opinion, that the charge for the sup- 
port of lunatics should be levied only on 
one description of property. He had the 
highest authority for saying the charge 
ought to be a national charge. In the 
discussions on the Irish Church Bill two 
years ago, the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government laid it down 
as an axiom that the Church property 
was national property, and that as na- 
tional property it ought to be applied to 
national uses, adding that the surplus 
ought to be devoted to the relief of irre- 
trievable suffering and calamity, lunatic 
asylums and hospitals being particu- 
larized. He would read the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own words on 15th of July, 
1869— 

“‘ What are the obligations in respect of the re- 
lief of distress to which land or real property are 
commonly, by the laws of civilized Christian 
countries, held to be subject ? They are these— 
You are bound to deal with the destitute and to 
meet the wants of the destitute, as far as neces- 
sity can be said to exist, but not beyond 
There is no law, either in Ireland or in any other 
country, which declares that persons of unsound 
mind generally shall have a right to receive that 
treatment which their peculiar state of mind re- 
quires. The Poor Law imposes no such obliga- 
tion. The Poor Law obliges you to relieve the 
destitution of a lunatic, but no more.  [* Yes, 
yes !’] Well, the laws in force in this country 
compel you to relieve lunatics only as you relieve 
other persons, and to prevent them from doing 
mischief ; but it does not require you to apply to 
their case the difficult and costly processes to 
which recourse is had in those most benevolent 
institutions, the lunatic asylums. . And 
for this plain reason—that a legal provision must 
be raised from classes of society which go down to 
the verge of destitution themselves, and you would 
inflict injustice if you trusted to the law solely for 
the relief of this kind of calamity.”—[3 Hansard, 
exevii. 1907.] 

He desired no better testimony than 
that which he had just quoted. He 
with confidence claimed the vote of 
the Prime Minister, so far at least as 
lunatic asylums were concerned, and he 
was sure no one in that House or out of 
it would, when appealed to, decline or 
ignore the duty of paying his quota to- 
wards the relief of a malady which had 
no respect for persons. He nowcame to 
the next item of charge, that for the 
salaries, rations, and superannuation al- 
lowances of Poor Law officers. There 
were at least 14,000 Poor Law officers, 
and their cost was rapidly increasing. 
The Poor Law Board authorized the 
superannuations of some of those, with- 
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out offering to contribute to the cost. 
They, however, now admitted the prin- 
ciple of contribution. They now paid the 
whole of the auditors, the salaries of the 
schoolmasters, and half the salaries of the 
medical men. Why should they not pay 
half the salary of the master and matron, 
of the chaplain and the relieving officer ? 
One good reason why they should do so 
was that they exercised the most arbi- 
trary power over these officials, appoint- 
ing and dismissing them, and regulating 
their salaries and their superannuations ; 
and it was quite out of the power of any 
Board of Guardians to give a sixpence 
to any of their officials without the leave 
and licence of the Poor Law Board. If 
the salaries of these officials were paid 
by the State, it would not only be a relief 
to the ratepayers, but their remuneration 
would be more uniform, and this would 
be a great advantage. No officials were so 
badly paid as Poor Law medical officers, 
whose salaries were scarcely sufficient to 
provide the drugs they were obliged to 
dispense ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
might fairly be asked to go further than 
he now did. The fourth item to which 
he would advert was that of establish- 
ment charges, consisting of building, 
repairs, printing, drugs, and clothing. 
All these expenses were incurred on the 
requisition of the Poor Law Inspectors. 
He was told sometimes that it was ne- 
cessary to have local control in order to 
keep down expenditure; but it would 
also be desirable to have a little more 
control over the expenditure imposed 
upon the Poor Law Unions by the Go- 
vernment. Perhaps, to gain a reputa- 
tion for zeal and energy at Whitehall, 
the Inspectors were inclined sometimes 
to recommend improvements and altera- 
tions which the local authorities thought 
unnecessary. However, if the Govern- 
ment paid one-half of these estab- 
lishment charges, he felt sure the money 
would not be expended by the locality 
improperly or unnecessarily. Before last 
year, since which time there had been a 
considerable addition to the hospitals 
and fever infirmaries of the country, 
£9,000,000 had actually been expended 
for Union houses alone—all paid for by 
the ratepayers. He based his claim for 
additional assistance towards Poor Law 
expenditure upon these grounds. Of 
late years we had become more humane 
and charitable in administering the old 
law of Elizabeth. 
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more with the privations and necessities 
of our fellow-men, and, rejoicing at 
this change, he was willing and anxious 
to pay his fair quota towards it. But 
what right had the owners and the 
representatives of personal property in 
this House to take any credit for this 
improvement ? What sacrifices had they 
made to obtain it? They had been 
philanthropic and generous at the ex- 
pense of the owners of real property. 
Justice ought to precede generosity, 
They had not contributed one fraction 
towards the improvements effected in 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
Hon. Gentlemen sheltered themselves 
under the antiquated Act of Elizabeth, 
which, as they said, imposed upon real 
property alone the burden of maintain- 
ing the whole of the poor of the country. 
But when that Act was framed there 
was little property in this country except 
realty, which then bore not only all the 
local, but all thé Imperial taxes; so that 
if the argument were now good for one, 
it was good for the other class of taxa- 
tion. Since the time of Elizabeth, capi- 
tal had been accumulated by the labour 
of the poor, pauperism had thus been 
created or fostered, and now those chiefly 
responsible tried to evade their due re- 
sponsibility. In those days agriculture 
employed nearly the whole of the labour- 
ing population ; now it employed a com- 
paratively small proportion—only 1-14th 
per cent. Why, then, impose these 
heavy burdens upon land when the whole 
conditions of employment were changed ? 
The Imperial Government had given 
one year’s pay to the widows and orphans 
of the poor men who went down in the 
Captain. At the year’s end these widows 
and orphans must go to the Union; the 
owners of real property would alone 
have to maintain them. The brave 
sailors sacrificed their lives for the whole 
country, and not for one class; but the 
representatives of personal property 
ignored their responsibility. The same 
was true of the widows and orphans of 
soldiers and sailors killed in action, as 
well as discharged soldiers and sailors 
who, when no longer of use, were turned 
over to the Union, the owners of real 
property alone having to maintain them. 
In the case of commissioned or non- 
commissioned officers killed in action, 
provision was made for their widows and 
orphans, and to make a distinction be- 
tween them and the men under them 
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was impolitic and unjust. The Secretary 
of State for War would have very little 
difficulty in getting the recruits he wanted, 
if the men were sure that if anything 
happened to them the State would take 
charge of those they left behind them. 
He now came to the sums levied from 
the rates for purposes unconnected with 
the poor. These were the registration of 
births and marriages, a charge imposed 
upon real property in 1838, amounting 
last year to £77,000; the charge for 
vaccinations, imposed in 1841, and 
amounting last year to £64,000; and 
Parliamentary registration, a charge im- 
posed in 1845, and amounting to £71,000. 
These three objects were certainly na- 
tional. Everyone was equally interested 
in taking measures to abate that terrible 
scourge of small-pox, which was creating 
a regular panic, and destroying thou- 
sands. Neither rank nor wealth conferred 
any immunity from this malady—it was 
no respecter of persons. And, lastly, 
there was the item of £660,000 for 
Highway Boards created in 1865. That 
was the amount raised by the Highway 
Boards, and there was, besides, £920,000 
raised by poor rate assessment for 
the maintenance of parish roads, and 


£1,000,000 for turnpike tolls. Turnpikes 
were being gradually absorbed, and up- 
wards of £2,500,000 was raised last year 
for the maintenance of roads which used 
to be called the Queen’s highways, and 
should, therefore, be paid for by all the 


Queen’s subjects. He should like to 
know why capitalists rode over them 
without paying, whilst the poor man who 
walked over them was made to contri- 
bute to their maintenance? Any and 
every man could indict a road out of 
repair, why was not any and every 
man equally liable for maintenance ? 
Turnpike roads were constructed for 
national and Imperial purposes. The 
mails went over them, and they were 
the means of communication for troops ; 
but now they had, to a great extent, 
been superseded by railways. But the 
responsibility of maintaining them had 
not only been cast upon the land, but 
the tolls had been taken away. A tax 
was levied on railways in proportion to 
the number of first-class and second-class 
passengers, and he wanted to know why 
the amount thus levied on railways ought 
not to be handed over to mitigate the 
enormous increase of impost inflicted 
upon the land for the maintenance of 
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highways? He would now advert to 
the third and last head—the charge of 
£3,300,000 levied under the county rate 
assessment, but for purposes totally un- 
connected with the relief of the poor. 
These county rate charges were all im- 
posed for national objects. Their name 
was legion—their objects were universal. 
They all came under one category—their 
general and especial object was the pro- 
tection of life and property, without any 
distinction of persons or property. The 
monied millionaire, the wealthy capi- 
talist, required even more protection 
than the poor peasant, the mechanic, or 
the shopkeeper, and yet they contributed 
comparatively nothing out of their super- 
fluity towards these objects. He heldin 
his hand a Return moved for by Lord 
Henniker in 1867, showing the total 
amount levied in that year by county 
rates, giving the proportion that was 
under the control of the magistrates, and 
that which was strictly statutory. The 
total amount levied was £1,744,000. 
The portion which was statutory, over 
which the magistrates had no control, 
was £1,461,000. The portion over 
which they had undoubted control was 
only £283,000; so that 82 per cent was 
statutory, and only 18 per cent was 
under the discretion of the magistrates. 
Many Petitions had been presented to 
that House from magistrates in quarter 
sessions, asking the House to take this 
matter into consideration, and to transfer 
the cost of many of these Imperial ob- 
jects to the national Exchequer. Now, 
with respect to the charges on county 
rates—the charge for the rural police in 
counties in 1869 was £719,000; for 
lock-up houses, £35,000; for the con- 
veyance of prisoners, £19,000; making 
a total of £773,000. The Government 
allowance was only £147,000; so that 
instead of one-fourth, which the Govern- 
ment proposed to give, it only contri- 
buted one-fifth. They gave nothing 
towards police stations, and many mis- 
cellaneous payments which it was neces- 
sary to make, and yet the Home Secre- 
tary obliged the magistrates to send up 
plans of the stations to be submitted to 
his Inspectors. He was kind enough to 
authorize the construction of police 
stations; but he contributed not one iota 
towards them. The police expenditure 
had doubled the county expenditure in 
every county in England and Wales since 
its establishment. In Devonshire the 
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charge for the police alone exceeded all 
other county charges by £5,000. The 
police expenditure was compulsory, the 
control of the magistrates over it being 
merely nominal. It was true that they 
appointed the chief constables ; but they 
had no power to dismiss those officers, 
who were amenable to the Home Secre- 
tary, the magistrates having simply a 
limited and very small discretion with 
respect to the salary. The Home Se- 
eretary said there was a maximum 
and a minimum to go by, and gave the 
magistrates a discretion between the 
the two. It was ground for complaint, 
too, that the police, besides being em- 
ployed in their proper duties, were 
used by the Government for other 
and national purposes. Only recently 
the Home Secretary had ordered the 
chief constables to employ the police to 
give notices in connection with the Re- 
serve force, and the War Office used the 
police as recruiting sergeants, to tell the 
public what were the conditions of en- 
listment. Moreover, by the Bill of last 
year, the Home Secretary imposed on the 
police the responsibility of giving licences 
and certificates to pedlars. These were 
novelties; but he submitted that they 
might be very bad precedents. At all 
events, they were additional reasons 
why the Government should contribute 
a larger quota towards the police expen- 
diture. He would now remind the 
House of an order which was sent to 
the clerks of the peace a short time ago, 
stating that if they did not follow the 
recommendations laid down with regard 
to expenditure, if they did not increase 
the police, the Government would stop 
the contribution of one-fourth which was 
now given. They were, therefore, obliged 
to comply with whatever demand the 
Inspectors of the Home Secretary might 
make. This was considered a great 
hardship. He maintained that the 
police would be a more effective force if 
under one organization and one central 
authority, and he wished the Govern- 
ment to adopt the same course which 
they did in Ireland—take upon them 
the whole responsibility of the police 
and pay them. He thought that was a 
fair demand to make, and there was this 
additional reason for it—there were so 
many different jurisdictions that many 
offenders escaped by passing over the 
margin of a county or borough. Now, 
with regard to the second matter to 
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which he wished to call the attention of 
the House—prisons and the administra- 
tion of justice. Surely the maintenance 
of order and justice are commonweal 
purposes. Why should the counties pay 
for the maintenance of prisoners before 
conviction ? Why should real property 
alone pay for the erection and mainten- 
ance of prisons, reformatories, &c. ? 
There was expended by the counties last 
year the sum of £664,000 for these pur- 
poses, and the allowance received by 
the Government was £204,000, leaving a 
balance against the counties of £460,000. 
In Devonshire the average paid under 
this head for the last three years, ex- 
clusive of any Government allowance, 
was £3,600, and he asked why should 
the owners and occupiers of real pro- 
perty be so taxed for the maintenance 
of prisons and the administration of 
justice? Surely, the maintenance of 
order and justice concerned other classes 
of the community quite as much as 
those connected with land. There were 
more offences against personal property 
than real, and that was a reason why 
personal property should pay its propor- 
tion of the expense. With respect to 
prisons, under the Prisons Act of 1867, 
all the rules were made by the Secretary 
of State. The visiting justices had no 
control over them. Their duty was laid 
down, and the only control they had was 
with regard to salaries and convicts. 
When Inspectors were sent down they 
were often very capricious in their re- 
quirements; and, if any remonstrance 
or complaint was made, the answer was 
—‘‘We will withdraw what we are 
giving for the maintenance of prisoners 
after conviction.” For the maintenance 
of prisoners before conviction the county 
paid the whole of the charge. He would 
now say a word or two with regard to 
the Militia, towards which the public 
attention was now so much directed. 
The Militia was considered a local and 
constitutional force. It was a national 
force. He did not admit the word 
“‘Jocal,” for during the Crimean War 
the Militia were allowed to volunteer for 
foreign service, and many of them were 
taken out of the country. Therefore, the 
local character was gone. And what were 
they doing now? The only link with 
regard to locality which still existed 
they were now taking away, by de- 
priving the Lords Lieutenant of the 
power of granting commissions. He 
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would ask why were the owners of real 
roperty to provide barracks for the 

ilitia? They might as well be asked 
to provide for the fortifications in course 
of construction at Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth. The county might determine 
to erect barracks—might determine to 
borrow a large sum at 4 per cent—but 
they were not allowed to receive one 
atom more than they had hitherto re- 
ceived of the public money for the 
Militia. Another item to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
was that of £64,000 for coroners. Now, 
he asked whether coroners ought not to 
be considered a part of the administra- 
tion of justice? Of what use were coro- 
ners? That in case of untimely or sud- 
den death they should inquire into the 
matter. That was necessary for the pro- 
tection of life and property—of life more 
especially. It was a national charge, 
and ought to be transferred to the na- 
tional Exchequer, along with all other 
charges for the administration of justice. 
Besides these expenses, the charges for 
building gaols, lunatic asylums, &c., 
amounted to £2,500,000, and were be- 
coming heavier and heavier every year. 
Not only had the old anomalies in taxa- 
tion been continued, but new ones had 
been introduced and fresh impositions 
were continuously being added. We 
are told that the expenses of Parlia- 
mentary Elections and the erection of 
militia barracks are to be’ added to the 


Sanitary and sewage regulations 
were looming in the distance, as well as 
the maintenance of all turnpike roads. 
We complain that there is the same 
basis of assessable property now as when 
real property was the only property of 


rates. 


the country. It was fair and just 
three centuries ago, when there was no 
capital or accumulated wealth, but not 
adapted to present times and circum- 
stances. The present system of levying 
local burdens was full of anomalies, in- 
congruities, and inconsistencies. There 
was no settled, no complete, and no con- 
sistent plan. It was the effect and re- 
sult of conditions which had all been 
altered. There was no uniformity; de- 
ductions varied in every Union according 
to the caprice of assessment committees. 
Though the conditions of national wealth 
had entirely changed, the conditions 
under which local rates were levied re- 
mained unchanged. The incidence of 
Imperial burdens was periodically re- 
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vised ; he asked that the same might be 
done by local burdens. He contended 
that this was a poor man’s question, and 
asked why the owners of exempted 
wealth were not and should not be made 
as liable to those local burdens as the 
owners of real property? The effect and 
object of these changes was to obtain 
good government, and that was a com- 
monweal purpose. He wished to know, 
for instance, why the fundholder did not 
pay his share? Did not the security of 
the fundholder depend on the stability 
of the Government and the various in- 
stitutions which surrounded it? Was 
not the mortgagee as morally bound to 
pay his share of these local burdens as 
the reputed owner of real property? 
The mortgagor had to pay his share of 
the local burdens, and he also paid upon 
the whole of his net income, without de- 
duction; whilst the mortgagee received 
his net income from the reputed owner 
of the property, paid no regular bur- 
dens, and received his income with- 
out any deduction whatever. Share- 
holders of railway companies paid local 
burdens as real property holders ; they 
also paid legacy duty as holders of 
personal property, and received their 
dividends, less the income tax ; but de- 
benture holders paid no local burdens, 
and received their income without de- 
duction. This was a great anomaly. 
Then let them look at the case of the 
shipping interest, which entailed a vast 
expenditure, both with regard to our 
civil and military establishments, because 
it required protection both at home and 
abroad. It formerly paid towards our 
local burdens, and ought to do so. It 
tended very much to increase pauperism, 
especially in our large towns. But re- 
cently, like many others, it had become 
a privileged and exempted interest. Con- 
trast, on the other hand, the case of other 
classes of the community—for instance, 
theclergy. The clergyman was almost as 
severely dealt with as any man. He was 
only a locum tenens. He had no property 
in his tithes. Some years ago a bargain 
was made with him, and it was com- 
pounded for, and he was paid a regular 
sum. Whatever the improvement of 
property might be, his property could 
not increase in value; but his local bur- 
dens were increasing rapidly. Everyone 
knew what he was to be rated at, and he 
was rated to the very utmost ; and what 
was harder still was, that although his 
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roperty could never increase, his popu- 
tee ead duty increased ; and although 
he might be obliged to — a curate 
at £100 a-year, he was obliged to pay 
upon the whole of his income; and if he 
found it necessary to apply to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty for assistance to enable 
him to re-build his house, that amount 
was not allowed to be deducted. He 
would take another class, and had good 
authority for what he was going to say 
about the mercantile and manufacturing 
class. The case of mercantile communi- 
ties was ably dealt with by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) 
in 1869. He made a most able and 
honest speech, but he would quote his 
words. He said— 


“The principal wealth of our large towns is the 
commercial, manufacturing, and trading capital, 
and yet it is exactly this capital which does not 
contribute, except incidentally, to local taxation. 
I maintain that the classes who possess this pro- 
perty do not contribute their fair share towards 
the rates levied to support in sickness, accident, 
or poverty those without whose labour their wealth 
would never have been created. They do not 
contribute upon their capital, because their capi- 
tal, consisting chiefly of personalty, is, as a rule, 
exempted from liability. After much inquiry into 
this subject, I find that, broadly speaking, the 
percentage of his income that a man pays to the 
poor rates is often in the inverse ratio to the 
amount of his income. The wealthier he is the 
smaller the percentage he pays. Take the case 
of a man doing a large business with only a mode- 
rately large office and warehouse. He only pays 
on the rent of his office or warehouse, whatever 
his profits may be. I know the case of mer- 
chants who have made the calculation, and find 
that their rates vary from 4 to 2 per cent on their 
incomes, while the average percentage of the rates 
of the porters in their employ amounts to 3 per 
cent on their incomes. In other words the la- 
bourers pay from twice to seven times as much 
in proportion to their incomes, as do their em- 
ployers.”—[See 3 Hansard, excvii. 431.] 

He agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Rathbone) who advocated con- 
tributions in aid from the Exchequer, 
and would ask why was £100 or £1,000 
a-year derived from personal property 
less valuable to the man who owned 
it than £1,000 a-year derived from 
lands and houses? The man whose 
income was derived from personal pro- 
perty had frequently no deductions 
to submit to, while the deductions 
made upon the income derived from real 
property were often very considerable. 
Talk of free trade! the present system 
was a system of protection to personal 
property. What reason, then, and what 
excuse was there that all these fresh im- 
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positions of late years should have been 
placed upon real property? He knew 
the answer he should get was that we 
must have local control and local ad- 
ministration in order to keep down ex- 
penditure ; but if that were the object 
and the only object in view he could only 
say thatit had signally failed. He him- 
self was an advocate for local adminis- 
tration and local control ; but he liked the 
reality and not the shadow, and he main- 
tained that the term self-government, as 
applied to the control of the magistrates 
and the Poor Law Guardians with re- 
ference to the amounts they had to dis- 
pose of, was a delusion and a mockery. 
He contended that magistrates were 
merely the instruments of the Legisla- 
ture and the Home Office. They were 
called upon to levy and raise large sums 
of money over which they had little or 
no control, while the Poor Law Guar- 
dians had just as little, for the President 
of the Poor Law Board had absolute 
control over them. Those Guardians 
sacrificed much time and money, and 
obtained very small results so far as 
keeping down the expenditure was con- 
cerned. Local rates might be locally ad- 
ministered; but they were administered 
under Imperial supervision, for the Home 
Office and the Poor Law Board were 
centralizing everything. Their Inspec- 
tors were hard taskmasters, and com- 
pelled them to make brick without sup- 
plying them with straw. The passing 
of the Law of Settlement and the Union 
Chargeability Act had destroyed the in- 
terest which had formerly proved such 
an incentive to good local administration 
and local control. Before the passing of 
those measures he had had the honour 
of presiding over a country Union. There 
were many unemployed who applied to 
them for relief, and the Guardians never 
broke up without providing them with 
work. No doubt it was their interest 
to do so; but that sort of thing did 
not occur now, because the Acts he 
had mentioned had destroyed local in- 
terests. What was everybody’s inte- 
rest was nobody’s interest. He did 
not find fault with those Acts, for they 
might be very good ones in some re- 
spects; but he simply stated what had 
been the effect of them on this point. 
He had often heard another reason ad- 
vanced why these exceptional rates had 
been imposed, and it was that, though 
the rates had alarmingly increased, the 
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rateable property had increased in the 
same proportion. But how had that 
been the case? Had it not been from 
the investment of the personal property 
of the landowners and occupiers? Rent 
was divisible into two parts—there were 
the natural rent and the artificial rent. 
The natural rent was the natural pro- 
duce of the soil, without the money in- 
vested in it for improvements; and the 
artificial rent was the rent obtained from 
the soil by the investment of capital. 
But what right was there to tax the per- 
sonal property or capital, invested in the 
soil for improvements, at a higher rate 
than any other personal property was 
taxed? It was argued that if property 
was increased the rates ought to be in- 
creased also; but he would not admit 
that land had increased in value [‘‘ Oh, 
oh! ‘2: or, at least, though land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of large towns 
had increased in value, the general value 
of land throughout England had only 
increased to a very small extent. What 
had increased in value was house pro- 
perty, and that was what had brought 
up the rates. In 1867 the proportion of 
rates upon land was £55,000,000, and of 
rates upon houses £75,000,000, and dur- 
ing the last 14 years the increase of rates 
upon land had been £16,000,000, or 15 
per cent, and upon houses £28,000,000, 
or 58 per cent. In the same time there 
had been an increase of 77 per cent upon 
professional incomes and personal pro- 
perty. What had been the result of 
these exceptional taxes upon capital em- 
ployed, either in agriculture or in the 
erection of houses? They had simply 
been a great bar and a heavy discourage- 
ment to the investment of capital in either 
of those interests. Such exceptional rates 
and taxes tended to paralyze those indus- 
tries and to alienate capital from either 
ofthem. They were taxes upon energy 
and enterprize, because the investment 
of capital in either houses or land in- 
creased one’s rating liability. It was 
the smallness of the amount of capital 
invested in land which prevented the re- 
sources of the land from being properly 
developed. Legislation had made it penal 
to invest capital in land, because capital 
avoided heavy exactions and exceptional 
imposts, and being a most sensitive and 
delicate thing to deal with, it was easily 
driven abroad. Capital invested in houses 
or land was put under certain disabilities 
and disadvantages, such asan exceptional 
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income tax of 12 per cent, and it was thus 
sentenced to transportation, so that it 
might do in other countries what it 
ought to be encouraged to do in this in 
the way of developing national resources. 
If a man could get 5 per cent interest 
on good investments abroad, it was not 
to be expected that he would invest his 
money at 2} per cent athome. But this 
was, above all, a poor man’s question. 
What was it which improved or deterio- 
rated the condition of the poor man? 
The amount of capital which was either 
withdrawn, or which was used in the 
building of houses or in improving the 
cultivation of land. Increase of capital 
so employed meant to the poor man 
more home-grown food and at a cheaper 
rate; a greater demand for labour and 
better wages; less pauperism, and less 
rates. But if capital were diminished 
and withdrawn it had a precisely oppo- 
site effect, for it led to less home-grown 
food, a less demand for labour, less 
wages, more pauperism, and conse- 
quently higher rates. Then as to the 
discouragement to invest money in 
building, it was impossible to exagge- 
rate the sad and serious consequences 
which flowed from large families being 
herded together, as they were at this 
moment in this great metropolis and in 
all the large towns of the country. It 
was a disgrace to us as a nation to see 
the alleys, courts, and cellars in some 
parts of London, in which large families 
were huddled together promiscuously. 
Was it a matter for wonder, under the 
circumstances, that immorality, drun- 
kenness, and every species of vice should 
flourish ? Such circumstances could 
only tend to demoralize the mind and 
to debilitate the body. In the men the 
effect was loss of physical power, disease, 
and untimely death, and in the women 
it was almost worse—loss of moral and 
social character ; while the effect on the 
children, as had been truly said, was 
that they were bred without deeency 
and brought up without shame. Those 
were the results of the miserable ac- 
commodation for the working classes in 
the large towns of this country; and 
50 per cent of the rural population was 
still crowding into these towns. And 
now one word as to the conduct of the 
Government in reference to this subject. 
He had no desire to reproach them, for 
he knew they had much to do; but they 
had given a promise of which he felt 
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bound to remind them. In 1869 he 
moved for a Royal Commission upon 
Taxation—for he always felt, and still 
maintained, that that was the best and 
most impartial tribunal for the investi- 
gation of this question. He had nothing 
to say against Parliamentary Commit- 
tees; but it was impossible to keep party 
out ofthem. He regretted very much 
that Commission was not granted ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
objected to it on the ground that the Go- 
vernmentadmitted the grievance and were 
prepared to deal with it without loss of 
time ; but if they appointed a Commis- 
sion legislation would be indefinitely post- 
poned. The right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, promised to deal with this matter 
after the Irish Church question had been 
settled. But what progress had since 
been made? The Irish Church had been 
legislated for, and Irish land also; but 
this question of taxation, instead of 
making progress, had retrograded. He 
would not say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had added insult to injury; but 
he had added injury to injustice, for 
only last Session, instead of relieving 
the ratepayers from their burdens, he 
had inflicted upon them another rate— 
the education rate—and still more rates 
were now contemplated for Parliament- 
ary election expenses, for turnpikes, and 
for improved sanitary measures. In the 
same year—the right hon. Gentleman 
having previously refused a Commission, 
it was announced in the Queen’s Speech 
that two Bills on the subject, one of them 
for revising the incidence of rating, had 
been prepared ; but neither of them had 
yet seen the light. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman gave them a Local Taxation 
Committee that year; but the Commit- 
tee was so limited in its scope as not to 
touch the vital question at all. The only 
matter which that Committee had to 
deal with was to consider whether it 
would not be expedient for owners and 
occupiers to divide the payment of rates. 
But what remedy was there in that ? 
What boon would such a division af- 
ford? There were to be the same 
charges upon the same persons as were 
interested before. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was simply shuffling the same old 
cards, and he only carried the Report of 
the Committee by his own casting vote 
as Chairman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal did not advance the 
question one atom—it was specious and 
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rom but very insidious, for he 
ew that the owners and occupiers were 
united upon this question, and that 
when united they were very strong; but 
he thought he might throw a bone of 
contention among them and so divide 
them. He tried to set them by the 
ears—he adopted the motto Divide et im- 
pera. It had been said that agricultu- 
rists were not very intelligent; but 
surely they were not such asses as to 
suppose that such a proposition as that 
would do them any good. His hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. O. 8. Read) had illustrated the 
proposal most admirably by saying that 
it was putting the same burden upon 
the same donkey, but dividing it into 
two different parts on the sapient ani- 
mal’s back, so as to induce the donkey 
to believe that it was very much re- 
lieved. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that, partly for convenience 
and partly from tradition, the main por- 
tion of local burdens had been put upon 
real property, while personal property 
had borne the main part of Imperial 
taxation. That course might be conve- 
nient; but, as for tradition, did an- 
tiquity save the Irish Church, or church 
rates, which was the oldest of all 
rates? It was evident that tradition 
was not of much avail in these matters. 
But he (Sir Massey Lopes) protested 
against the right hon. Gentleman’s as- 
sertion that the balance was evenly ad- 
justed between the taxes paid by per- 
sonal property, and those borne by real 
property. He admitted that real pro- 
perty did not pay either probate or le- 
gacy duty, and only a mild succes- 
sion duty, yet it paid other heavy 
taxes, one of them being the land tax, 
which was formerly imposed upon per- 
sonal property as well, — personal 
property had since managed to shuffle 
out of it. He maintained, and was pre- 
pared to prove, that real property paid 
quite as much of Imperial taxation as per- 
sonal property, or, at all events, there 
was not 1 per cent of difference between 
them; while it paid, at least, 8 per cent 
more of local taxation than personal pro- 
perty paid. In conclusion, he ventured 
to think that every thoughtful, sensible 
man would admit that our present sys- 
tem of local taxation was unsound; that 
it was wholly opposed to all principles 
of justice, common sense, and equality ; 
that it was full of anomalous inconsisten- 
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cies and injustices. The owners of real 
property asked for no favour and for no 
exemptions. All they asked for was an 
investigation, and if it were then found 
that they were not paying their fair 
quota of taxation they would be quite 
ready to do so; but if, on the other 
hand, they were found to be paying too 
much, they asked in all fairness to have 
the excess remitted. This was no party 
question ; both sides of the House were 
equally interested in it; and it was not a 
question between town and country, for it 
concerned both alike. They had realized 
the truth of the maxim laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) in 
1853, that the exemption of one man, 
of one property, or of one class, meant 
the undue taxation of another. Income 
from every source ought to be the mea- 
sure of a man’s ability to pay, and 
should form the basis of all compulsory 
contributions towards national taxes. 
Parliament had admitted this principle 
in the case of the income tax, and they 
asked that the principle should be ex- 
tended for the fulfilment of not only all 
national, but of all Christian duties. 
Their guiding principles during the last 
half-century had been those of justice 
and equality. The House had abolished 
exemptions and prescriptions, removed 
anomalies and abuses, and abolished all 
class and individual interests. He called 
upon them to extend those principles 
impartially to every class of the commu- 
nity and to every description of property. 
He asked the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman to extend the area of assess- 
ment, and enlarge the basis of assess- 
ment for national purposes; to reform, 
revise, and re-adjust upon more equitable 
principles the system of local taxation. 
The hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 

Mr. PELL, in seconding the Motion, 
said, that if any justification were re- 
quired for the course his hon. Friend 
was pursuing, it might be found in the 
concluding paragraph of the Report of 
the Local Taxation Committee of last 
year. It was in the following words :— 


“That your Committee are of opinion that the 
inquiry on which they have been engaged forms 
only one branch of the general question of local 
taxation, and that other iderations, besid 
those which have been submitted to their investi- 
gation, should be previously taken into account in 
any general measure giving effect to the above 
recommendations,” 
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This was his apology for trespassing on 
the time of the House. The subject 
was one of considerable magnitude. As 
far back as 1846 it began to attract the 
attention of the officers of the Poor Law 
Board, and surely it was entitled to their 
increased attention now. Year after year 
additions were being made—first on one 
head and then on another—to the already 
large amount of local taxation. Although 
his hon. Friend had well nigh exhausted 
the subject, there was one point to which 
he wished briefly to advert—namely, 
the supposed advantage enjoyed by real 
property with reference to succession 
duty. It was, no doubt, true, that the 
rates of succession duty were low, and, 
therefore, somewhat in favour of the 
landowners; but it must not be forgotten 
that the charges on real property, mort- 
gages, &c., were very considerable, and 
that, consequently, the amount of real 
property benefited, so to speak, by the 
succession duty, was greatly reduced. 
For example, if a man died possessed of 
real property worth £40,000, and there 
were charges on it to the extent of 
£30,000, only £10,000 of real property 
would come under these favourable con- 
ditions with reference to succession duty, 
the remaining £30,000 being charged 
immediately at the rates laid down for 
legacy duty, and, he believed, probate 
duty. With regard to house property 
there was another curious anomaly. 
Take the case, for instance, of a wealthy 
man who died possessed of a consider- 
able amount of property in ground rents. 
As far as the ground rents were con- 
cerned he would only have to pay suc- 
cession duty; but when a leaseholder 
died owning one of these houses he not 
only paid succession duty, but for some 
inconceivable reason probate duty also. 
Therefore he had not so much advan- 
tage in regard to houses as the public 
were apt to imagine. It was obvious 
that possessors of visible means could 
be more easily taxed than others whose 
property could not be readily localized ; 
and the nation at large could not be 
satisfied that the former paid all they 
should do until it had been ascertained 
whether those who ought to contribute 
to Imperial taxation did their duty in 
that respect. A remark made last year 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens) forcibly indicated the 
attitude assumed by a certain portion of 
the community with reference to real 
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property. He said that he (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) made a remark to a noble Lord 
that those who had large visible proper- 
ties should take heed how they moved, 
adding that the Devil was looking over 
the walls of large properties. He did not 
wish to retort ; but could not refrain from 
asking whether the Father of all Evil 
was always absent from the councils of 
those who made up their returns under 
Schedule ‘“‘D?” From the Report of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
it appeared that 40 per cent of the per- 
sons assessed under ‘‘D” had under- 
stated their income to the extent of 130 
per cent, the loss to the revenue under 
“‘D” being in the year 1864-5 no less 
than £57,250,000. The Commissioners 
very truly remarked— 


“ The exemption of one man means extra taxa- 
tion of another, so that if Schedule D gave its 
due quota to the revenue we might be relieved of 
many an unpleasant impost.” 


They added— 


Tt must be borne in mind that on lands and 
houses, on dividends, and on salaries and pensions 
of public officers, the tax is levied nearly to the 
utmost farthing.” 


The class to which he belonged, occu- 
piers of property, was subject to very 
exceptional conditions in the assessment 
of their property; and he used the word 
‘‘ exceptional” because different systems 
prevailed in Scotland and in Ireland. 
As a Member of the Local Taxation 
Committee, he elicited that in Scotland 
a tenant may fearlessly, at the com- 
mencement of his lease, raise the annual 
value of the property by improvements, 
and, according to the law and the prac- 
tice, the assessment would not be raised 
until the rent was raised on the termina- 
tion of the lease. How much of the 
improvement of Scotch agriculture was 
due to this practice? He further ascer- 
tained that in Ireland the valuation 
lasted for 14 years, that recent im- 
provements, except buildings, were not 
assessed to the tenant, and that there 
were exemptions in favour of draining, 
eqiesidiasal pnilding, and reclamations 
which were not allowed in England. 
Here, if a man took a farm at a fixed 
rent, and, by the application of capital, 
raised the annual value of the land, as 
soon as the fact came to the knowledge 
of the assessment committee, his assess- 
ment was raised, so that he was fined 
for making improvements and the assess- 
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ment assumed a penal form. In his 
Political Economy, Ricardo said— 

~ “Tt must be acknowledged, however, that in 
the actual state of the poor rates a much larger 
amount falls on the farmer than on the manufae- 
turer, in proportion to their respective profits ; 
the farmer being rated according to the actual 
productions which he obtains, the manufacturer 
only according to the value of the buildings in 
which he works, without any regard to the value 
of the machinery, labour, or stock which he may 
employ.” 

This was high authority in support of 
the view he took; and what he had said 
with reference to the occupation of land 
and the improvement of the soil applied 
to a very great extent to money spent in 
building houses for the poor and to 
works of that nature. He thought he 
might fairly ask, now that we had suc 
a strong Government, that the question 
should be no longer dealt with in detail. 
The supporters of this Motion ought not 
to be put off with a Bill which did not 
contain the principles for which they 
contended ; and if full justice could not 
be done, at any rate, the Government 
ought to give some of their time, energy, 
and ability to the consideration of this 
important question. Country people 
felt the pressure of the rates more than 
townspeople, for in the towns rates were 
wrapped up in rent; and when a land- 
lord levied a distress for rent, the pro- 
ceeding was all the more obnoxious be- 
cause rates were substantially included 
in the rent for which the seizure was 
made. In the East of London he had 
known persons in receipt of charit- 
able relief who stood on the books as 
owing £1 in rates, and this was the class 
which suffered from the special imposi- 
tion of rates upon real property. He 
hoped the Government would do their 
best to pass a Bill which would not deal 
with a small part of the question, as 
last year’s did, but which would redress 
the inequalities and wrongs complained 
of. He begged to second the Motion 
before the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, inasmuch as many of the existing and 
contemplated charges on the Local Rates are for 
National purposes, and that it is neither just nor 
politic that such charges should be levied exclu- 
sively from one description of property (viz. houses 
and land), this House is of opinion that it is the 
duty of the Government to inquire forthwith into 
the incidence of Imperial as well as Local Taxa- 
tion, and take such steps as shall ensure that 
every description of property shall equitably con- 
tribute to all National burdens.”—(Sir Massey 
Lopes.) 
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CotonEL ORACROFT - AMCOTTS 
said, the hon. Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes) deserved the thanks 
of owners of real property, and especially 
those of the agricultural class, for the 
clear, able, and fearless manner in which 
he had brought this most important 
question under the notice of Parliament ; 
and he was perfectly right in stating 
that there was great discontent among 
the agricultural classes at the evasion by 
the owners of personal property of their 
duty in regpect of the payment of rates 
for objects which were nominally local, 
but which in reality were national. At 
the present day agriculturists did not 
complain of having to compete with the 
whole world in agriculture, for they were 
doing so successfully; but they com- 
plained that local rates, which were 
large many years ago, had not been 
diminished, but had been enormously 
increased. Let each county tell its own 
tale of enormous lunatic asylums costing 
tens of thousands, of prisons costing as 
much, and of military storehouses, for 
which the counties received a miserable 
modicum in the shape of interest; and 
let each tell, as it soon would be able to 
do, of rates for educational purposes, of 


rates for highways consequent on the 
abolition of turnpikes, and of rates pro- 


perly levied for election purposes. He 
was told that to make personal property 
contribute to these rates was, in reality, 
revolution’; but we were not afraid of revo- 
lutions in this country, for we had had 
several peaceful revolutions within the 
last 40 years. He maintained, however, 
that it was no revolution at all to call in 
personal property to the aid of real pro- 
perty; indeed, it was nothing new in 
law; for the liability of stock-in-trade 
and other property of that character 
to be rated to the relief of the poor 
was at one time recognized, and espe- 
cially by one of the clauses of the 14 
Charles II., commonly called the Settle- 
ment Act. They could not deny that the 
old landmarks were fast fading away, 
and they lived under new and altered 
circumstances. What was expedient, 
politic, and just, 260 or 300 years ago, 
he maintained, was inexpedient, impo- 
litic, and unjust in 1871. The truth was, 
when these taxes were first imposed on 
land there was very little money and a 
great deal of land. Now there was a 
great deal of money and very little land, 
and he held it to be both just and politic 
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that personal property should be made 
to contribute to those rates which at pre- 
sent fell almost entirely on real property. 

Mr.SCLATER-BOOTH observed that 
if he were to follow his hon. Friend (Sir 
Massey Lopes), who had in a manner 
identified himself with this Motion, and 
who had introduced the subject with great 
ability, through the whole of his obser- 
vations, there were some points on which 
he might be unable to agree with him ; 
but he was able entirely to approve of 
the terms of the Motion he had made. 
It was now three years since his hon. 
Friend first brought forward the ques- 
tion, and he then had, as a Member 
of the Government, taken part in the 
debate. The subject had made great 
progress since that time; but he could 
not say that, taking all circumstances 
into consideration, he was prepared to 
go much farther than he then stated. 
He would rather see some practical 
proposal for dealing with the question 
on a certain definite basis, and pro- 
ceeding on the precedents before them 
in regard to the taxation of the coun- 
try than plunge into an inquiry of in- 
definite extent, which must necessarily 
consume an enormous amount of time. 
When they considered the variety of 
important subjects that must neces- 
sarily engage the attention of the Go- 
vernment for some time to come, it 
seemed to him that probably their chil- 
dren’s children’s time would arrive 
before the balance would be fairly struck 
between local and Imperial taxation. 
Without going into various smaller mat- 
ters, there were two flagrant and import- 
ant instances of inequality as regarded 
local burdens, from which the landed in- 
terest now suffered—the cost of the 
police and of lunatic asylums. As to the 
police, the Home Office might as well be 
nominally, as it was in reality, the con- 
trolling power of the police; and even 
if the control of the police were nomi- 
nally retained in the counties and the 
boroughs, he saw no reason why the 
Treasury should not raise their contribu- 
tion to the cost from one-fourth to one- 
half, or even two-thirds of the amount. 
Ifthe present contributions were doubled, 
it would be an addition to the Vote by 
Parliament of £300,000 a-year. A simi- 
lar contribution would provide for one- 
half of the lunatics in asylums. The 
obligations laid on parishes in recent 
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most expensive manner did not arise in 
any way out of the old constitutional 
liability of the land to support the indi- 
gent poor. It was an obligation which 
the humanity of the age required to be 
undertaken. It had been felt, long 
since, that this was a burden too heavy 
for the parish to bear, and therefore the 
cost of the lunatic poor had, long before 
the passing of the Union Chargeability 
Act, been made a Union charge. There 
seemed nothing contrary to analogy to 
what had already been done, or to the 
justice of the case, and it would be a 
great relief to ratepayers if one-half, at 
least, of that burden were borne by the 
Vote in Parliament. Then there might 
be an extension of the sum paid through 
the Poor Law Board in aid of the 
establishment charges of paupers in 
workhouses. The present an ai 
could raise no objection to that pro- 
posal, considering the gigantic strides 
made last year in favour of a general 
charge on the whole metropolis. That 
was a very serious and important change. 
He did not object to it, and the prin- 
ciple would carry the Government very 
far, if they were so minded, to ex- 
tend the very infinitesimal relief now 
given in aid of local expenditure, and 
he should cheerfully accord to them any 
increased portion of central authority 
they might desire to have for that con- 
tribution. He was not afraid of the tyran- 
nizing power of the Poor Law Board 
so long as it was paid for by contribu- 
tions of this description. In saying 
these few words his object was to guard 
himself, whilst supporting this Motion, 
from being supposed to desire that this 
great question should be ripped up, and 
should pass through years of inquiry. 
Mr. W. FOWLER said, he had re- 
ferred at somelength to thisquestion afew 
years ago when he made a Motion in re- 
gard to the succession duty, and he must 
say the terms of the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet(Sir Massey Lopes) were perfectly 
fair. He sought for inquiry, but did not 
seek to prejudge the question by the 
terms of his Motion. The hon. Baronet 
said he was not afraid of inquiry, and nei- 
ther was he (Mr. W. Fowler) afraid of it; 
he should, therefore, have great pleasure 
in supporting the Motion. But to show 
how very differently this matter struck 
different minds, he would read to the 
House a few lines spoken by no less a 
person than Mr. Cobden, in 1845, upon 
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this question, when he said that, great 
as he considered the grievance of the 
protecting system; mighty as was the 
grievance of the Corn Laws, the question 
of taxation presented a blacker record 
against the landowner than even the 
Corn Laws. He therefore warned them 
against the ripping-up of that question. 
The hon. Baronet did not take Mr. 
Cobden’s warning, and he accepted the 
hon. Baronet’s challenge. That was not 
a party question, but an Imperial one; 
and their desire should be ta&do justice 
to all classes of the community. He 
wished they were oftener engaged upon 
plans for getting rid of rates than for 
re-distributing them among different 
classes; but while the country spent 
more than £100,000,000 a-year on drinks 
he did not see much chance of their rates 
diminishing, but rather of their increas- 
ing. They had not to consider whether 
the landlord paid so much, or the tenant 
so much—the question was, whether the 
land itself paid more or less than it ought 
to pay. The hon. Baronet hardly laid 
stress enough on the different characters 
of the various kinds of property he had 
to deal with. There were many crises 
in a country in which its real property 
would retain or even increase its value, 
while some kinds of personal property 
might entirely disappear. If we had a 
war with America vast amounts of per- 
sonal property would vanish as it were 
in a moment, while real estate would 
remain almost unaffected in value. The 
hon. Baronet said the rates were s0 
heavy that a man was not inclined to la 

out his capital on land; but a stil 
greater discouragement to the applica- 
tion of capital to the land arose from the 
character of our laws as to land. The 
plan of tying up land in strict settlement 
operated as a greater discouragement of 
that kind than any rates in the world. 
If a man was only tenant for life, and 
subject to all the charges the hon. Baro- 
net had spoken of, how was he to lay 
out money on the property? He must 
have a very large surplus income if, as 
tenant for life, he was to lay out money 
on cottages that would not pay ; whereas 
if he was an owner in fee simple he 
could sell part of the estate to improve 
the rest, or borrow money upon the pro- 
perty. Again, a tenant from year to 
year had not the inducement he ought to 
have to expend capital on land; and the 
reason why rents were higher in Scot- 
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land than in England for the same 

ualities of land, was because the Scotch 
Jonien had the security of leases for 
what they laid out. The Chandos clause, 
he believed, had more influence in check- 
ing the flow of capital to land than even 
the local taxation to which it was liable. 
But his chief ground for supporting that 
Motion for inquiry consisted in the enor- 
mous anomalies connected with our taxa- 
tion. He took the succession duty as an 
illustration. The Act imposing it was 
very remarkable, and he gave its author 
credit for it as far as it went; but it 
charged the tenant-in-fee no more than 
the life-tenant, although the property of 
the former, taking one case with ano- 
ther, was worth at least double that of 
the latter. That was a gigantic anomaly 
in itself, and one involving great injus- 
tice. Again, nothing could be more 
monstrous than the state of the law in 
reference to the probate duty. On the 
vast estate spreading around or near 
that House there was an immense num- 
ber of leasehold houses of the greatest 
possible value. All those leaseholds, 
though heavily taxed for local purposes, 
paid probate duty, but the reversion 
paid no additional taxes whatever. Ano- 


ther great anomaly was the mode of 


assessment. If they assessed a farm, 
they assessed it at a rate approaching in 
amount to the whole of the profit made 
from it; but if a great factory was as- 
sessed, it was not assessed in relation to 
the profit derived from it, nor in general 
to an amount approaching that profit. 
There was a want of any kind of prin- 
ciple in the mode of assessment. The 
case of the railways, again, was one of 
the greatest injustice in the whole range 
of our taxation. They taxed a railway 
locally, and not merely on the agricul- 
tural value of the land, but as a profit- 
able trade; and when the shareholder 
died they made him pay probate and 
legacy duty, he having also been subject 
to the carriage duty. The railway de- 
bentureholder was to all intents and 
purposes in the same position as a 
shareholder, inasmuch as his property 
was in law personal estate, but he had 
not to pay a farthing of local taxation, 
while the railway shareholder paid in an 
aggravated form. One railway com- 
pany paid £80,000 a-year of local taxa- 
tion—equal to a dividend of one-half 
per cent per annum on its shares. There 
were many poor people interested in 
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railway companies, as well as rich, and 
it was the duty of the Government to 
look into that whole question. There 
were many of those charges which the 
hon. Baronet admitted ought to be paid 
for locally; butthe difficulty remained that 
aman might beliving ina neighbourhood, 
and might get all the benefit of its ad- 
ministration, and of the money spent out 
of local taxes, but because his property 
was mere personalty he did not pay. He 
thought there ought to be a very marked 
difference between the taxation of realty 
and personalty ; but our system was so 
full of anomalies that it was high time 
to consider the whole matter. The man 
who lived near a public road paid for its 
maintenance, although he might not 
possess a vehicle of any kind; while the 
man who lived perhaps at a distance, but 
whose heavy carts rendered frequent re- 
pairs necessary, paid nothing towards 
it. This was one result of the abolition 
of turnpikes. A man complained of 
having to unbutton his pocket to pay the 
tolls when they existed, but when they 
were being swept away no one appeared 
to remember that a man who, perhaps, 
did not use the road would have to un- 
button his pocket to pay the rate. It 
was an easy matter for Parliament to 
lay expenses of this kind upon the rates, 
but in doing so an injustice was fre- 
quently committed. For his own part 
he did not shrink from the results of 
this inquiry, whatever they might be. 
He believed that the future of the landed 
proprietors in this country was in their 
own hands, and that they might prosper 
if they chose. If they got rid of those 
antiquated laws and customs which dis- 
couraged the application of capital to 
the land, the increase of wealth to the 
owners of land would be such that even 
these heavy local taxes would seem as 
nothing to them. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would see their way to inquire 
carefully into this whole question and to 
ascertain whether or not an injustice 
existed. If the existence of such an 
injustice was established, hon. Members 
on the other side of the House might 
rely upon him, and those who sat near 
him, to support them in their efforts for 
its removal. Having pointed out the 
serious anomalies that existed in our 
local taxation he should give the Motion 
his hearty support. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he had 
heard with satisfaction the views of the 
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hon. Member who had just sat down 
with reference to the subject of the 
abolition of turnpikes, to which he had 
always been opposed. He wished to say 
one word in regard to some remarks 
which had been made as to the employ- 
ment of the police in the protection of 
game. He had had some experience at 
quarter sessions as to the employment 
of the police, and he could say that their 
employment in the protection of game 
had been so very exceptional as scarcely 
to be worthy of notice. He could con- 
fidently assert that by far the greater 
majority of cases in which the police 
were engaged related to the protection 
of property of very poor people. The 
mass of the cases which had come before 
him had been robberies and breaches of 
the peace. In regard to the comparison 
which had been made between personal 
and real property, and the liability of 
personal property being destroyed, why, 
the answer to that was that if such pro- 
perty ceased to exist it would cease to 
be rated. Nobody contended for rating 
property except according to its value. 
He thought it quite time that some Mo- 
tion of this kind should be brought for- 
ward to check that unfortunate custom 
of paying for everything out of the 
county rates. The word ‘‘ rates” seemed 
to excite a totally different feeling from 
the word ‘‘tax” in the public mind. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
shudder at the possibility of putting on 
1d. or 2d. on the income tax, and would 
think that by doing so the stability of 
the country would be shaken; but an 
additional 2d. or 3d. to the county rates 
was thought nothing of. For instance, 
last year an education rate, imposing an 
unascertained burden upon the rate- 
payers, received the sanction of that 
House; and during the present year it 
was proposed to throw the election ex- 
penses upon them. In his opinion, it had 
become far more important to guard the 
rates than the taxes. He also desired to 
protest against dealing with this case by 
merely shifting the burdens from the 
owners to the occupiers. It was his lot 
to represent a county, which, particularly 
in the Welsh part of it, contained a 
great number of small holders, and it 
would be no relief to have the rates 
shifted from the owner to the occupier. 
Suppose a man was both owner and oc- 
cupier. To tell such a man that he was 
to be relieved was like telling a man who 
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had formerly paid fiveshillingsthatnowhe 
was to pay two half-crowns—one out of 
the right-hand pocket and one out of the 
left. He wished to make a remark also 
as to the very expensive machinery em- 
ployed in collecting rates. He rejoiced 
that magistrates had been relieved from 
the odium that had at one time attached 
to them, in consequence of its being sup- 
posed that it was they who imposed the 
rates; because it was now ascertained 
that the magistrates were only respon- 
sible for 18 or 20 per cent of the rates, 
the remainder being imposed by statutes 
over which they had no control. The 
rate was collected by a very circuitous 
process. A class of Commissioners came 
down; they had no interest in the coun- 
try, but their position as Inspectors and 
their feelings as such were all enlisted 
on the side of increased expenditure, 
There was no controlling power. It was 
a saying of Sidney Smith, that every 
man would be a good Samaritan if he 
had only the oil and the 2d., and a great 
many of them would be good Samaritans 
if it were not for the want of the oil and 
the 2d. They should remember that 
there was a very artificial distinction be- 
tween the poor and the rich. He be- 
lieved a poorer class of men did not exist 
than the poorer class of ratepayers. He 
thought it was a remark of Sir Robert 
Peel, which he had heard quoted in this 
House by Sir James Graham, that there 
was not a more miserable class of per- 
sons than where the fustian ended and 
the broad cloth began. He had had the 
honour, on two occasions, to call atten- 
tion to the case of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Lunacy. Now, what was 
that Board? To whom were they re- 
sponsible? Were they under the control 
of the Home Office? They did not seem 
to be under the control of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. All their action was 
in the direction of great expense; and 
he, for one, was not able to perceive any 
great benefit derived from them in the 
matter with which they were connected. 
Without pledging himself to all the de- 
tails in the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), 
he still concurred in his Motion. What- 
ever might be said in regard to local ex- 
penses and local management, responsi- 
bility for the expenditure should rest 
where it ought to rest—on those who 
had the control over it. It should not 
rest on those who had no control. 
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Mr. J. WHITE said, the hon. Baronet 
had discussed a most important question 
in such an admirable spirit that he dis- 
armed criticism as to that part of his 
speech with which he (Mr. White) did 
not concur. The hon. Baronet told the 
House that he wanted a Select Commit- 
tee, and that that Committee was to in- 
vestigate and report, regardless of con- 
sequences — that was to say, the hon. 
Baronet was quite prepared to accept its 
decision, whether it proved that the 
owners of real property would be bene- 
fitted by the present system being con- 
tinued, or damaged by any recommended 
alteration. His (Mr. White’s) main 
object in speaking was to refer to the 
Imperial taxation. They had had Com- 
mittees on every imaginable subject, and 
there had hardly been anything that 
had not been deemed worthy to engage 
the attention of a Committee of that 
House, except that most important sub- 
ject which involved so many interests, 
and which it fell peculiarly to a house- 
hold-suffrage Parliament to consider— 
namely, the incidence of taxation, and 
what means should be devised for its 
being equitably assessed. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had dealt at very great length with 
that portion of his subject which related 
to local taxation; but, seeing that the 
local taxation of the country amounted 
only to 16s. per head of the population, 
and that the Imperial taxation amounted 
to 49s. 3d. per head of the population, 
it was evident that the most important 
part of the subject related to the Impe- 
rial taxation. There was much more dis- 
satisfaction prevailing with regard to 
Imperial than with regard to local taxa- 
tion. He could not help believing that 
there was a bitter feeling in the popular 
mind as to the inequality of our taxa- 
tion. It was not believed that everyone 
contributed to the cost of the Govern- 
ment in proportion to the revenue which 
he enjoyed under its protection, and that 
furnished an argument for the Commit- 
tee which had now been moved for. He 
thought that such a Committee would 
knock away and get rid of a vast amount 
of popular delusion and current miscon- 
ception which obtained as much among 
the upper as among the lower classes in 
reference to taxation. There were some 
who believed that the lower classes, 
owing to the late remissions of taxation, 
did not pay their proportion to the ge- 
neral fund ; while, on the other hand, it 
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was alleged by those who had looked 
into the subject carefully, that the work- 
ing classes still paid a very much larger 
proportion than they ought to pay. He 
(Mr. White) had arrived at the same 
conclusion. Even with the diminished 
duties they were now paying upon sugar 
and tea, he found that, for the year end- 
ing the 31st of March last, the vast sum 
of £388,300,000 was derived from the 
custom and excise duties on the six 
articles mainly consumed by the working 
classes—namely, sugar, tea, coffee, malt, 
spirits, and tobacco ; that total of 
£38,300,000 was £11,500,000 more than 
the whole amount of the interest on the 
National Debt; and, from that fact, he 
considered it obvious that the working 
classes still paid a greater proportion of 
the taxation than ought to be their fair 
share. There were a great many points 
on which he should like information. If 
a Select Committee were appointed, he 
should like to know how it came to pass 
that the succession duty, which was in- 
troduced in 1853, had not yielded the 
sum that was then expected from it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the present 
Prime Minister then told the House of 
Commons that he quite counted on de- 
riving £2,000,000 per annum from that 
duty. His estimate was thought ludi- 
crously low, and Lord Cairns, and other 
great authorities, averred that £4,000,000 
would be obtainable from it. But the 
average sum which had been derived 
from that tax during the last 16 years 
was only £620,000 per annum. It was 
a puzzle to him to know how the Go- 
vernment of the day, with all the infor- 
mation before them, had made such a 
mis-estimate of the proceeds of the suc- 
cession duty. It might be that this 
small average arose from the vast 
charges and incumbrances with which 
landed property was generally burdened; 
and, if this were so, the time must soon 
come when an Encumbered Estates Court 
for England would be as beneficial as it 
had proved in Ireland. Another anomaly 
requiring explanation was to be found 
in connection with the house duty. This 
duty contributed £987,000 in the year 
1866, of which sum — according to the 
detailed Return for that year — the 
county of Radnor paid £175, Merionetbh 
£329, and Rutland only £473. 72 
house duty paid on farmhouses - *!8° 
presented some curious discreys#2cles 
calling for explanation. This particular 
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duty of 6d. in the pound of rental, re- 
alized in the year 1866 a total sum of 
but £13,940 17s. 6d., of which the county 
of Anglesea contributed 10s., Cardigan 
rose to the sum of £1, Pembroke gave 
£2 12s. 6d., Westmoreland £4 12s. 6d., 
Cornwall £9 8s., and Cumberland £14 2s. 
With regard to the probate duty the 
present Prime Minister told the House 
17 years ago, that the long-continued 
and anomalous exemption of landed pro- 
perty from probate duty ought to be 
considered at a very early day, notwith- 
standing which declaration, after this 
lapse of years, that which many people 
believe to be a very glaring injustice 
was still in existence. 

Mr. O. 8. READ thought that the 
present system of local government was 
a very bad one. We had the evils of 
centralization without its benefits. Within 
the last 35 years we had entirely revo- 
lutionized our system of parochial tax- 
ation. We had abolished every paro- 
chial officer, some of those offices having 
existed since the days of King Alfred. 
He would begin with the overseer. The 
overseer was virtually put aside under 
the new Poor Law, but the new guardian 
was the guardian of the parish till we 


got the Union Chargeability Act, and 
now he was no longer guardian of the 


parish, but of the Union. We still had 
in some districts the parochial surveyor, 
but his death warrant was signed by the 
Home Secretary, and the new way- 
warden, if he understood rightly, would 
not be the waywarden of the parish, but 
simply the waywarden of the highway 
district. Then there was the old parish 
constable, who was always to be found, 
but was never of any use when he was 
found. We had in exchange for him 
the rural policeman, who, though he 
might be some good when he was found, 
was never to be found when he was 
wanted. The only parochial officer who 
was not abolished was the parson, and 
he had received notice to quit from the 
junior Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), 
and it only required some ‘‘bold” man 
to endorse this and carry it into effect. 
He would not say whether all this was 
for weal or woe, but for what purpose 
was it? To make local taxation more 
uniform, and to increase Government 
«sponsibility and Government power. 

© agreed with his hon. Friend the 
Memb. for South Devon that we had 
come to & perfect chaos. We had got a 
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regular system of patchwork. Parliament 
was constantly creating some new Board, 
with some great central authority in 
London ; there was no order, no system, 
and one district was constantly over- 
lapping another. There was one area 
for the Poor Law, another for highways, 
another for justices, another for taxes, 
another for education, and we were 
going to have another for election ex- 
penses. Sometimes we had two Boards 
pretending to have authority over the 
same matter; but very generally, when 
there was any particular nuisance to be 
abated, each put in a plea that it had no 
authority. He feared we were gradually 
drifting into the centralization of France, 
where, if he was informed rightly, they 
could not repair a parish pump without 
a correspondence with the Minister at 
Paris. In America they managed things 
differently, and there the system of local 
administration was better carried out. 
The House had heard, and no doubt 
would hear again in the course of the 
debate, that with larger contributions 
from the Imperial Exchequer, we should 
have lavish local expenditure. But the 
Government had the power to interfere 
and dictate now, and he, for one, should 
be very glad, provided they only paid, 
if they were to increase their authority. 
But now we had Cabinet Ministers pre- 
siding over great central Departments ; 
we had Inspectors without end, Commis- 
sioners, Commissions, Government offi- 
cials, and all sorts of secretaries, and 
there was the extraordinary mania of 
bringing everything to London. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Linlithgow- 
shire was of opinion that the parochial 
education of Scotland, which was the 
very best in the world, was about to be 
interfered with, if not destroyed, in order 
to bring it into that muddled vortex, the 
Privy Council in London. Therefore, 
with all this increase of Government in- 
fluence we had the loss of local power, 
and did not get any more pay on that 
account. The Government contributed 
last year only 1-26th of the poor and 
county rate. Taking the poor rate as 
far as regarded the relief of in-door pau- 
pers, the President of the Poor Law 
Board was omnipotent. He directed the 
diet, clothing, discipline, and even punish- 
ment of the paupers; and although he 
believed the metropolitan guardians 
were sometimes a little obstreperous, he 
did not know an instance in the counties 
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in which the orders of the Poor Law 
authorities had been disobeyed, except 
one, when the Inspector told the guardians 
that they had better paper their board- 
room instead of colouring it. With re- 
gard to out-door relief, he endorsed 
everything that had been said by the 
hon. Member for South Devon. The 
authority of the guardians was limited 
to whether an old woman should have 
2s. 6d. or 3s., and whether the doctor’s 
salary should be £30 or 30 guineas. As 
for the quarter sessions, it was a solemn 
farce. The idea of the ratepayers was 
that the magistrates there were very big 
men, who had ample power to do just as 
they pleased, and inflict upon them all 
sorts of burdens. But what were they 
but the humble and obedient servants of 
the Home Secretary? The Home Secre- 
tary told them exactly what to do, and 
if they did not do it he would not give 
them the Government allowance. His 
hon. Friend had mentioned the case of 
lunatic asylums. The way in which they 
were managed was incredible and per- 
plexing. First of all, there were the 
magistrates in quarter sessions, who 
were not elected by the ratepayers ; they 
appointed a visiting committee which 
had their own clerk, who sent cut orders 
to the Unions as to the contributions 
they were to make. Anyone would ima- 
gine that the visiting committee had 
very large powers; they had no power 
at all, except to spend what the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy told them, and 
these gentlemen were constantly coming 
down, airing their different crotchets, 
putting the counties to some new expense 
every year, and though he admitted 
there were more cures than there used to 
be, the relapses, also, were very much 
more numerous than before. The fact 
was, the paupers were so well off in the 
asylums, so luxuriously fed and housed, 
that when they got back to the hard 
usage and poor fare of their cottages, 
the malady returned with redoubled 
force. It was most pleasant and instruc- 
tive to see how one Government Depart- 
ment helped another. There was in 
Prince’s Street, Westminster, an offshoot 
of the Privy Council which caused farmers 
in the country an immense deal of an- 
noyance and expense. Those gentlemen 
found that they could not insist upon the 
counties appointing veterinary pee 
as cattle inspectors, some wishing, 
wrongly he thought, to employ a rural 
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police. But down came the Home Secre- 
tary and said—‘‘You shall not employ 
the police for such a purpose,’’ and thus 
if one Department failed another imme- 
diately stepped in and carried out the 
orders. He was going now to make a 
quotation—a thing which he hoped he 
should never do again—from the greatest 
of living philosophers, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. He did it with fear and trembling, 
because other gentlemen who had fol- 
lowed Mr. Mill’s recent writings would 
in all probability say that what seemed 
to him unanswerable had been entirely 
disproved by some recent essay. The 
quotation consisted of two lines taken 
from his Political Zconomy— 

“ A peculiar tax on the income of any class, not 
balanced by taxes on other classes, is a violation 
of justice and amounts to partial confiscation.” 


Apply that doctrine to local rates. First, 
with regard to real property, there were 
dockyards, barracks, custom houses, Royal 
domains, mines, woodlands, &c., forming 
a long list of exemptions from local tax- 
ation. Then there was the immense and 
greatly increasing mass of personalty, 
whose proper local burden was cast upon 
a portion of the realty of the country. 
His hon. Friend had told the House 
plainly what real property was rated to. 
He would not go over the ground again, 
but would just mention that only last 
night his noble Friend Lord Kimberley 
introduced in the House of Lords a most 
excellent measure for regulating the diet 
and lodging of vagrants. Now, what in 
the world had real property to do with 
vagrants, that it should be saddled with 
the cost of their diet and lodging? As- 
suredly, vagrants were not likely to run 
away with household fixtures, or to take 
away any portion of the soil. He should 
fancy that personal property would be 
much more likely to be pilfered, injured, 
or destroyed by them. Had hon. Gentle- 
men contrasted the rates raised from real 
property with the burden of the income 
tax? Last year the Revenue raised by 
property and income tax was 1-60th of 
the property assessed. The revenue 
raised by rates was one-fifth, according 
to his hon. Friend; he would put it at 
one-sixth. Local taxation was a second 
crushing income tax, falling frequently 
upon persons and properties least able to 
bear it. The House Wiad been told that 
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the heavy burdens upon land were 
counterbalanced by its exemption from 
Imperial taxes, but Mr. Cobden’s warn- 
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ing was uttered when the land had spe- 
cial privileges and could bear special 
burdens. Land, escaped in a measure, 
legacy and probate duty. But take the 
case of two men, aged 21, one of whom 
was left an estate valued at £10,000, 
from which he derived an income of 
£300 a-year, and the other, £10,000 in 
cash. The latter would pay £100 legacy 
duty and £200 probate, making £300, 
while the former would, if his estate were 
clear, pay only 50 guineas for succession 
duty. That might be said to be a gross 
case of inequality, leaving £250 to the 
debit of the man who inherited the cash. 
But, assuming that the first man paid 
rates to the moderate amount of 2s. 9d. 
in the pound, upon his assessment of 
£300, he would, in 30 years, pay £1,200, 
so that, instead of paying £250 less, he 
would have paid £950 more than the 
other to whom the cash was bequeathed. 
But, suppose he improved his estate, and 
borrowed £2,000 to improve it with, he 
would then have to pay 4 per cent for 
the money, and 2s. 9d. in the pound on 
the annual value of these improvements 
as long as he lived. Take the case of 
the farmers. In spite of all the promises 
made when free trade was passed, they 


had not been relieved from one single 


burden. Almost all their exemptions 
had, indeed, been taken away, such as 
the taxes on shepherds’ dogs, and riding 
horses, and fire insurance. Last year 
the last rag of protection was swept 
away in the shape of the 1s. duty on 
corn, and the farmers were then called 
upon to pay 10s. a-piece for their crow 
guns. He had heard it said that the 
farmers enjoyed an immunity from in- 
come tax because they paid under Sche- 
dule B on half their rent and tithes. 
That was done because it was known 
they hated trouble, and would rather pay 
a good round sum than keep accounts. 
He believed that in Scotland, where 
rents were high, the farmers paid on 
one-third of their rent; while in Ireland, 
where the rents were extremely low, 
they paid, for some Hibernian reason, 
the same as in Scotland. Take the case 
of arable land in England. If the farmer 
paid 35s. an acre for rent and tithes, 
10 per cent on £8 10s., supposing that 
to be his capital, would be 17s. Half 
his rent would be 17s. 6d., and upon that 
he would be charged property tax. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Mechi’s agricultural 
romances, as he might call them, about 
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the profits of farming, he (Mr. Read) had 
never been able to make 10 per cent for 
two consecutive years on the money he 
employed in agriculture, and if he had 
had to pay income tax on his profits 
during the last three years, he should 
have paid considerably less than nothing. 
One thing was certain, that if this alte- 
ration were made the farmers would be 
obliged to keep better accounts. Agri- 
culturists were at present exempt from 
the duty on cart-horses. Any such im- 
post, if attempted to be levied, would be 
a tax on the motive power employed in 
agriculture, and if cart-horses were taxed 
it would be impossible to resist the infe- 
rence that the motive power employed in 
manufactures ought to be taxed as well. 
Mr. Cobden said that— 

“Tt would be impossible, and if it were possible 

it would be most unjust, to retain the malt tax 
after the Corn Laws were repealed.” 
His hon. Friend, who came from a cider 
producing district, had said nothing 
about the malt tax, but the growers of 
barley felt the pressure of this tax very 
heavily. They had sold this year their 
barley at 32s. a quarter, and it was 
taxed 22s. by the revenue officer directly 
it went out of their possession. Some 
Linconshire gentlemen contended that 
the malt tax was no great burden; but 
he only wished the Government would 
put a tax of 60 per cent on woollen yarn, 
the produce of the county of Lincoln. 
He should like to know whether the 
Lincolnshire sheep-farmers would then 
be able to get as much money for their 
wool. Look at the transfer of the hop 
duty from the hop grower to the manu- 
facturer. The result had been that the 
grower had pocketed almost all the duty, 
and had sold his hops at the same rate 
as if he had had to pay the duty. A 
fair inquiry would show how the malt 
duty and local taxation pressed upon the 
agricultural interest, and he sincerely 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government, after 
his hon. Friend’s Motion had been so 
generally supported on both sides of the 
House, would grant the request con- 
tained in the Resolution. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, that having 
given considerable attention to this sub- 
ject, he had arrived at an opposite con- 
clusion to the hon. Member (Sir Massey 
Lopes). Many of his statements would 
not be borne out upon investigation ; 
but if the hon. Baronet, leaving out the 
declaratory words of his Motion, had 
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moved for a Committee of Inquiry into 
the incidence of Imperial and local taxa- 
tion, and the best means to insure a 
proper adjustment of the same, he would 
have been supported by the Mem- 
bers on his (the Ministerial) side of the 
House, irrespective of their connection 
with commerce or land. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted Mr. Dudley Baxter’s 
paper read before the Statistical Society ; 
but his calculations had by no means 
been accepted by the members of the 
society. They were totally unsupported, 
and he regarded the paper as belonging 
to the romance of statistics. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he did not re- 
collect any former occasion on which a 
subject had been debated for so long a 
time with so much unanimity as to the 
expediency of adopting a particular 
course. He hoped the Government would 
grant a Committee of Inquiry in com- 
pliance with the evident wish of both 
sides of the House. He grounded, how- 
ever, his ‘anticipation that the Govern- 
ment might refuse the inquiry de- 
manded, upon a remark which on Mon- 
day night fell from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that the Motion might as well be 
let alone, because, as the right hon. 
Gentleman hinted, the Government were 
prepared to bring in a Bill upon the 
question. With all deference to Her 
Majesty’s Government, whether a Bill 
was ready or not, that was no reason 
why an inquiry should not take place. 
The question was one which, in his opi- 
nion, was hardly ripe for legislation. 
His hon. Friend who made the present 
Motion (Sir Massey Lopes), and those 
who thought with him, made allegations 
which went to the root of the whole 
principle of our financial policy, and 
how, he would ask, were these allegations 
to be disposed of except by careful in- 
vestigation before a Committee? While 
supporting the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
he was aware that there were difficulties 
to contend with in reaching exempted 
property arising from the limited terms 
of the statute of Elizabeth, the only 
one existing on the subject, and from 
the limited construction which custom 
had put upon that statute. The Courts 
held that, in order to be rateable, pro- 
perty must combine certain qualifica- 
tions. It must be visible, productive, 
and situate within the parish. The 
moment they wanted to rate person- 
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alty, even if they succeeded in laying 
hold of it, they met the greater and 
insuperable difficulty of allocating the 
produce. This was the great difficulty 
that arose in dealing with personal pro- 
perty for the purposes of parochial taxa- 
tion. But these were questions which 
they wanted to discuss. They wanted 
to meet this difficulty, and he could see 
no means of doing it except by an ex- 
haustive inquiry before a Committee. 
This was a reason, and a strong reason, 
in favour of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. He would venture also to ex- 
press an opinion that they must proceed 
with great caution. For his own part, 
he was not prepared to go so far, or any- 
thing like so far, as his hon. Friend. 
He was rather, he must confess, alarmed 
at the possible consequences of carrying 
this matter to its legitimate issue for 
rating purposes. One of the first things 
that met the eye when they came to 
deal with personal property was stock- 
in-trade. Farm stock had never, since 
the early part of the reign of Queen 
Anne, in 1706, been held by the Courts 
liable to rating. Stock-in-trade on the 
other hand was liable under the general 
law and was only exempted by an Act 
annually renewed; but if they declared 
that stock-in-trade was liable to rates, 
why should they continue the exemp- 
tion of farm stock? And if farm stock 
were taxed, there would be an inter- 
ference with the profits of the farmer 
which must immediately re-act on rents. 
These were matters that must not escape 
notice ; and, therefore, he said, let them 
be very cautious how they proceeded in 
this matter. Their objects were very 
deep-rooted, and they went to the whole 
basis of our financial system. He had 
heard this question discussed out-of- 
doors with great ability, and he never 
heard an answer attempted to be given 
to the simple question, why real pro- 
perty, houses and land only, should 
be subjected to the whole weight of 
local taxation? He hoped it would 
receive an answer that evening. They 
went further. There was no mistake 
so great and so mischievous in finance 
as to tax one industry at the expense of 
another, because the inevitable effect 
would be that they artificially stimulated 
and encouraged the untaxed industry and 
proportionately prevented the applica- 
tion of capital to the taxed industry. 
These were broad accusations against our 
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system of finance, and he wanted to find 
out how those errors and injustices were 
allowed to exist. There was another word 
of caution which he would like to utter. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. OC. 8. Read) who 
spoke earlier in the debate looked with 
natural dread at the increase of central 
authority. Now, he was very much 
afraid that if they set themselves to 
work to include personalty within the 
area of rating—in fact, to levy a parochial 
income tax, because it would be nothing 
else—the same machine that was em- 
ployed to collect the Imperial income tax 
would be employed to collect the other 
tax, and the Treasury would not be jus- 
tified in advancing sums of money in 
aid of rates without exercising a super- 
vision over the expenditure of them. 
But, then, were they to have a represen- 
tative of the Poor Law Board sitting in 
every Union in the kingdom? Because 
he was very much afraid that their 
cherished principles of self-government 
would be assailed, and a vast increase of 
central authority would ensue. He was 


quite sure of this—that if they wished 
to extend rating to all the property in 
the kingdom, they might do it; but they 
would lose a large amount of the power 


to govern themselves. He was very 
much afraid also that, unless they pro- 
ceeded with great caution in promot- 
ing an exact uniformity and equality, 
they might do a very great injustice to 
a class of incomes which they ought to 
treat very tenderly—the industrial in- 
comes. They had been told that there 
ought to bea graduated income tax ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had always set him- 
self against that principle. But it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Liddell) that unless 
they were very careful they would be 
doing injustice in attempting to ob- 
tain uniformity and equity. Therefore, 
let them be cautious in what they did. 
Let them take care that in seeking to 
remove one sort of injustice they did not 
create another; that in trying to remove 
one evil they did not produce a worse. 
What he thought they ought to seek, and 
what was themost easy and practical mode 
of dealing with the question, was a classi- 
fication of rates. He hoped that the Go- 
vernment Bill would deal with the question 
—what portion of the rates was applicable 
to national purposes asdistinguished from 
the purely local purposes. It appeared 
to him, upon the best and most careful 
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consideration he could give to this 
most difficult subject, that this was the 
direction in which relief might be given 
in the most unobjectionable manner. 
If they came to a rate-in-aid the Go- 
vernment would require a supervision ; 
but the — was already acted 
upon with regard to the maintenance 
of the police. So that it was not a 
new principle; it was a practical prin- 
ciple, the application of which could 
be fairly and properly controlled by the 
central authority. There was one other 
point to which he would like to allude. 
It struck him as one of the most remark- 
able features in the debate, that the hon. 
Baronet had said it was a poor man’s 
question; and the statement was re- 
ceived with something like ironical ob- 
servations by the Treasury Bench. He 
(Mr. Liddell) said it was essentially a 
poor man’s question ; because, travelling 
into the large towns of the kingdom, 
the ratepayer was found in the poor 
occupier of the poor houses, and the re- 
markable circumstance was this—that 
the poorer the parish, and the nearer 
the inhabitants of the parish were to 
the verge of pauperism, the higher 
were the rates and the less the means 
which they had to meet the demands 
made upon them. His hon. Friend 
was then justified in saying that it was 
a poor man’s question, and it was in 
that light that he (Mr. Liddell) wished 
to look upon it. He did not venture to 
advise the Government; but he hoped 
that they would not attempt to shirk 
this question. It had been discussed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land with great ability, with great 
intelligence, and with clear-sighted views, 
it had assumed an imposing aspect, 
not by declamation, not by hustings 
speeches, but in the calm intelligence of 
the people of England brought to bear 
on it, and it would be not only unwise, 
but it might even be dangerous for 
Parliament to attempt to trifle with it. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken had properly 
pointed out that upon a certain portion 
of the Motion of the hon. Baronet con- 
siderable unanimity prevailed, the feel- 
ing on both sides of the House being 
that the Government should take steps to 
insure ‘‘ that every description of pro- 
perty shall equitably contribute to all 
National burdens.” In that portion of 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet the Go- 
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vernment coincided. The second point 
in the hon. Baronet’s Motion was, that it 
was the duty of the Government to in- 
quire forthwith into the incidence of 
Imperial as well as Local taxation. The 
hon. Baronet had not moved for a 
Committee; he said it was the duty of 
the Government to inquire. He (Mr. 
Goschen) would reply that the Govern- 
ment recognized that duty, and if there 
had been more delay than had been agree- 
able to the House in communicating to 
it every statement and every figure that 
could throw light on the subject, it had 
been because the inquiry had been most 
intricate, and that the Government had 
been most anxious that the results should 
be perfectly accurate. At this moment, 
they had statements showing with re- 
gard to every tax how it was divided 
between various sorts of property and 
various classes of taxpayers. The Go- 
vernment had collected from foreign 
countries the information to which he 
alluded last year. The work was not 
one that could be performed in a day. 
The Government said that instead of 
appointing a Royal Commission, they 
would do the work themselves; and he 
submitted that the Government had re- 


deemed its pledge, and would lay before 
the House the whole of the information 


they had promised to procure. The 
question before the House was this— 
Did the country wish the Government to 
speak or to act? Did the House wish 
the Government to inquire or to legis- 
late? The Government believed that it 
was their duty to legislate on the sub- 
ject; and accordingly hon. Members 
in the House were aware that in the 
gracious Speech from the Throne it was 
announced that the re-adjustment of local 
burdens was one of the matters with 
which the Government were willing to 
deal during the present Session. Did 
the House wish the Ministerial measure 
to be deferred till further inquiry should 
be made? Or did they wish the Govern- 
ment to take the course which, in obe- 
dience to the feelings of the country and 
their own convictions, they felt it their 
duty to take—namely, to deal at once with 
the subject of local rating, and see whether 
they could not, by a comprehensive mea- 
sure, inaugurate a new era in the country 
in the history of this vexed question ? 
That was the ambition and the plan 
of the Government. Liberal Members 
would judge whether, in their. attempts 
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at legislation, the Government had been 
afraid to legislate in a comprehensive 
manner. as it the wish of the House 
that further inquiries should be prose- 
cuted, and further facts elicited by the 
appointment of a Committee, which was 
to consume the Session in inquiry, in- 
stead of allowing the Government to 
remedy at once some of the grievances 
which they were prepared to acknow- 
ledge ? He might claim to be not an oppo- 
nent, but a competitor of the hon. Baronet 
who had introduced this Motion. Whe- 
ther the hon. Baronet or he himself, 
in the first instance, called the attention 
of the House to this subject he did not 
remember; but it was one in which he 
took as deep an interest as the hon. 
Baronet did. To him, therefore, it 
would, he confessed, be a disappoint- 
ment if the House, instead of allowing 
the Government to produce their Bill on 
local rating, should relegate the duty to 
a Committee upstairs. What would be 
the position of the question before a Com- 
mittee? Did the House really wish that 
all matters connected with local and Im- 
perial finance should be decided by a 
Committee, where the absence of one or’ 
two Members might cause the entire dif- 
ference as to whether the decision was 
given in one direction or in the other? 
Select Committees were constituted by 
choosing 11 Members from one side of 
the House and 10 from the other; and 
though the 11 Members might represent 
the overwhelming opinion of the House, 
they might be outvoted by the accidental 
absence of two of their number, and 
financial doctrines might be laid down 
at which the Liberal party would stand 
aghast. There were many arguments 
against such a composition of Go: i 
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mmit- 
tees and in favour of a larger represen- 
tation of the majority of the House ; but, 
generally, did hon. Members wish the 
question of the share of taxation which 
ought to be borne by land, houses, 
and other sorts of property to be de- 
cided in the first instance by a Com- 
mittee up-stairs? The Mover of the 
Resolution had made a most able speech ; 
and he tendered to the hon. Baronet his 
most hearty congratulations. He wished 
also to apologize for having indulged in 
merriment when the hon. Baronet said 
that the high rating of land had alienated 
capital from thesoil. It was ‘‘apenal tax;”’ 
and the hon. Baronet was afraid that capi- 
talists might were prevented by it from 
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seeking aninvestment in land in thiscoun- 
try, and that capital was driven abroad. 
Now, was that the experience of hon. 
Members with regard to the purchase of 
land? [‘Yes!”] Against such an 
opinion he would place the experience of 
anyone who had ever tried to buy a 
piece of land. [An hon. Member: To 
farm it.] Well, but did farmers pay the 
rates, or owners? Was it industry or 
property which paid them? If the 
farmer paid the rates, they fell on his 
personal property, and must be deducted 
from any estimate of rates borne by 
owners. This fallacy underlay the whole 
of the hon. Baronet’s arguments. He 
said it was not politic that local charges 
should be levied exclusively on one de- 
scription of property; but he really meant 
two—houses and land. [Sir Massry 
Lorzs: Real property. ] But were houses 
and land one description of property, and 
would hon. Members opposite contend 
that the same principles applied to both ? 
Several hon. Gentlemen had quoted 
Ricardo and Mill. They would find in 
those authorities that taxes on a house 
differed entirely from taxes on land. A 
‘house involved far more capital than im- 
provements on land; and in proportion 
as this was so, taxes fell more heavily 
on houses than on land. He disputed 
the proposition that the rate on houses 
and the rate on land were the same; 
for the land remained, and houses de- 
cayed. He could produce an excellent 
witness in proof of the truth of that 
assertion—namely, the hon. Baronet 
himself, who, in bringing forward his 
Motion last year, admitted that the oc- 
eupiers paid a considerable portion of 
the local rates ; but did the hon. Baronet 
make any deduction on that account 
when he came to speak of the rate on 
the owners? The hon. Baronet had 
naturally confined himself principally 
to the question of land, but the Govern- 
ment must also consider the question of 
houses, before legislating on the sub- 
ject. It might be true that the owners 
of property had to bear more than 
their fair share of taxation, and it might 
be true that the occupiers of houses 
were also paying more than their fair 
share; and the Government was bound 
to examine closely what was the position 
of the various classes of ratepayers, of 
owners of property, of farmers, of oc- 
cupiers of houses, of ground landlords, 
and others ; and, looking into their cases, 
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especially to ascertain what their real 
grievances were, and not to allow them- 
selves to be carried away by the argu- 
ments of the hon. Baronet, who argued 
that the burdens on land were intole- 
rable, and in support of his proposition 
quoted the vast amount of rates with 
which land had nothing to do, but which 
were imposed on the occupiers of houses. 
He did not wish at that hour of the 
evening to follow the hon. Baronet 
through all his interesting details ; but 
while he congratulated him on all that he 
had said, he congratulated him still more 
on what he had left unsaid. The hon. 
Baronet had given certain years as 
examples; but he had omitted all ro- 
ference to other years equally in point, 
and which would have shown a very dif- 
ferent result. The hon. Baronet spoke 
of the local taxation of the country as 
amounting to £30,000,000, and quoted 
him (Mr. Goschen) as the authority for 
that statement; but what he said was 
that the local expenditure for local pur- 
poses was £30,000,000, and of that sum 
£16,500,000 or £17,000,000 only was 
raised by rates, the remainder being 
raised by such as fees, dues, tolls, 
and from various other sources. He 
should, therefore, be sorry for the House 
to be under the impression that as 
regards rates the sum raised was 
£30,000,000. That would be a totally 
delusive notion. The hon. Baronet said 
that last year the amount of expenditure 
on poor relief had fallen, in consequence 
of the decrease in the price of corn. Cer- 
tainly that was the case, because in the 
year before it had increased in conse- 
quence of the increase in the price of 
corn. With respect to the poor rates, 
he rejoiced to say that it seemed that the 
turning point had arrived, and, unless 
the House should take the dangerous 
step of supplementing the poor rates by 
a grant from the Consolidated Fund, 
there might be some hope of the poor 
rates being reduced. But he was quite 
sure that no step was more certain to 
increase our expenditure in poor relief 
than if they were to open the floodgates 
of the Consolidated Fund, for such a 
course would damage not only their 
Poor Laws, but also injuriously affect 
many other institutions of the country. 
* laugh.| He did not know whether the 

on. Gentleman was laughing at his ar- 


gument; if so, he was sorry, because he 
was certain that greatest possible danger 
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lurked in the administration of our Poor 
Laws. He had been rejoiced to hear 
that night from the hon. Baronet, and 
from two hon. Members opposite con- 
nected with agriculture, and most com- 
petent to speak on this question, that 
they were opposed to a large adminis- 
tration of out-door relief. It amounted 
to £8,500,000 out of the total of 
£7,500,000 expended in poor relief, and 
it was fully time that attention was 
called to the great increase that had 
taken place in it; but the House must 
remember that it was administered with- 
out any central authority, and that the 
Poor Law Board continually felt it to be 
their duty to repress that expenditure 
as far as lay in their power, though it 
was often a difficult task in the face of 
the opposition of Boards of Guardians. 
If, however, the House would support 
the Government in opposing the danger- 
ous tendency to give out-door relief, he 
hoped that a serious reduction might be 
made in this expenditure. Surely that 
was a better course than that they should 
continue to look more and more to the 
Consolidated Fund, and increase the 
aggregate which was raised year after 
year by the tax collectors of the coun- 
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try. Several hon. Members had spoken | 
of the odious character of tax col-| 
lectors, and he perfectly concurred with 
those who said it would be infinitely 
easier to raise money locally than Im- 


perially. He thought that the House 
would commit a grave political error 
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charge. Considering that the Govern- 
ment contemplated introducing a Bill 
upon this subject, he was really fight- 
ing the question with his hands tied, 
for he surely could not be expected to 
anticipate the introduction of that mea- 
sure by fully explaining the views of 
the Government on the subject. But 
he was happy in being able to state 
that some of those who had addressed the 
House had warmly endorsed some of the 
provisions of the proposed Government 
measure, which actually embodied the 
suggestions they had made. The hon. 
Baronet, in placing an analysis of local 
taxation before the House, first raised 
the £16,000,000 to £20,000,000, and 
having done that he divided it into 
two parts, one of £12,000,000 for 
Imperial purposes, and the other of 
£8,000,000 for local requirements, and 
he took the years 1776 and 1839, and 
compared them with the year 1869. But, 
why did he do so ? 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he took 
1776 because it was the only year which 
afforded trustworthy statistics at that 

eriod. 

Mr. GOSCHEN remarked that the 
hon. Baronet had not stated why he had 
chosen the year 1839. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, because 
he thought it would best elucidate his 
argument by taking 30 years and then 
10 years, showing the increase in 30 
years and also the increase in 10 years. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, no doubt it was 


Taxation. 


were it to add to the amount of the a very convenient way of dealing with 


sums annually voted by that House. 
Many countries had been in danger 


| 


from the condition of their national | 
finances, but none, to his knowledge, | 


from that of their local finances. 


Be- | 


fore the Assessed Taxes Act passed, the | 
| taken 50, 40, 30, or 20 years, he would 


rate-collectors of London used to find it 
necessary to take out 5,000 or 6,000 
summonses against defaulters. That 
never created any public excitement ; but 
if, instead of being the collectors of 
local rates, they had been the collectors 
of Imperial taxes, it might have been a 
source of political danger. The proper 
way of dealing with this question was to 
determine what were local charges, and, 
if it appeared that the present mode of 
raising local taxation was unfair then to 
see thatitwas remedied. There was, how- 
ever, no logic in saying that because the 
present system of raising money might 
be inequitable, therefore the local ex- 
penditure should be made a national 
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the subject by decades, because a few 
years forward or backward would make 
the results perfectly different. But if the 
hon. Baronet had taken the year 1829, 
or, still better, 1819, what a beautiful 
year it would have been; and if he had 


have found many years when the poor 
rates were as high as now, and when 
they were borne by property not worth 
half its present value. And he would 
further have found that land had, in the 
progress of time, been gradually re- 
lieved from rates which would have 
staggered the House by their magni- 
tude ; and that, in fact, landed property 
at the earlier period of the century 
was infinitely more heavily burdened 
than now; and if he had pursued his in- 
quiry a little further he would have dis- 
covered whether it was in the agricul- 
tural or in the urban counties that the 
greatest increase in rates had. taken 
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place. Tho hon. Baronet had referred 
to Militia storehouses and registration 
of births and deaths. 

Sir MASSEY LOPES said, there 
were 100 Militia storehouses in his own 
county (Devonshire). 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would come 
presently to the case of Devonshire, and 
a very interesting county it was. He 
was about, when he was interrupted, to 
refer to these small additions to the 
county rate, in comparison with the 
concessions which the landed proprietors 
in counties received from Sir Robert 
Peel in 1846, in anticipation of losses 
which they never sustained ; and, as the 
hon. Baronet had placed those items 
before the House, he (Mr. Goschen) 
would place before it other items. It 
was true, as had been stated by him, that, 
compared with some years, there had 
been an increase of £8,000,000 in the 
rates up to that time. There were years 
when they were £10,000,000 and even 
£12,000,000, but he would take them at 
a time when they were £8,000,000, when 
the local rates were not so numerous, 
and to a considerable extent of a different 
character. There was the old historical 


poor rate which was a great blot upon 


the country. There was the sewers rate, 
dating so far back as Henry VIII., and 
there was the county rate, of which the 
hon. Baronet so much complained ; but 
side by side with these there had grown 
up rates of which no notice had been 
taken that night, borough rates, local 
improvement rates, and sanitary rates in 
towns. The first dated from 1886, but 
did not come into force to any extent till 
1841. Then in 1848 and 1858 the 
Public Health Act and Local Govern- 
ment Acts were passed, under which 
various sums were raised in boroughs and 
towns, and it was a remarkable fact that, 
of the £8,000,000 increase referred to by 
the hon. Baronet, £5,000,000 were due 
to town rates, raised in the small towns 
as well as in the large and improving 
cities of the Empire. [‘‘Hear, hear! | 
Hewas delighted to find they were agree 

on those points, because he was not op- 
posed to the House dealing with local 
taxation. In fact, the Government were 
prepared to deal with it, and there was 
a Bill ready upon the subject to be in- 
troduced directly the business of the 
House would allow it to be done. It 
was necessary, however, that the House 
should thoroughly understand where the 
shoe pinched. It would not do to lump 
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all the rates together, and exclaim 
against their increase all over the coun- 
try. Let the House ascertain what it 
was that caused an increase of rates, and 
supply a remedy where the grievance 
was the greatest. Let all interests be 
fairly considered ; but let them discrimi- 
nate between them, and see where the 
greatest grievance lay. The increase of 
£5,000,000 had occurred in the towns, 
but when the hon. Baronet spoke of 
charging some of the expenditure for 
local purposes upon the Consolidated 
Fund, he spoke of taxes connected with 
the county rate which fell upon the owner 
of land. [‘‘No,no!’] The hon. Baro- 
net continually used the words “owner 
of land.” 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he used 
the words “‘ real property’ when speak- 
ing of land, and he never intended to 
draw any distinction between houses and 
land. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Baronet 
was perfectly right not to draw any dis- 
tinction between houses and land; if he 
had done so he would have found his 
argument soon failhim. If the taxation 
upon real property were divided into two 
portions it would be found that the 
rates had increased infinitely more upon 
houses than upon land. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
He rejoiced that where he expect 
difference of opinion he had found una- 
nimity. He was glad to find it admitted 
that the case of houses was infinitely 
stronger than the case of land. That 
was a point which he would beg hon. 
Members to bear in mind. He had still 
£3,000,000 more of increased taxation to 
account for. Was that to be traced to 
increased burdens on the owners of land? 
In towns these rates were generally paid 
by the occupiers, and when the hon. 
Baronet said the interests of the occu- 
pier and the owner were identical, he 
(Mr. Goschen) should like to know the 
views of the London ratepayers on that 
point. In the case of land, it would make 
comparatively little difference whether 
the owner or the occupier paid the duty 
in the long run. He said ‘‘in the long 
run” and not ‘in the short run,” be- 
cause there was most certainly a time 
when it would make a great difference 
to the farmers whether they had to 
pay in the first instance or not. And 
the hon. Member had, indeed, been de- 
lightfully candid upon the point. He 
said—“‘If you separate the farmers 
from the owners of land we shall not be 
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able to oppose you as we do now.” 
Now, he had to aceount for £8,000,000. 
Of this amount, £5,000,000 were due to 
the borough rates and improvements in 
towns, £2,000,000 of which were due to 
the metropolis alone. The next item 
was an increase of £2,000,000 in the poor 
rate; but had that rise fallen upon the 
houses or upon land? Out of that 
£2,000,000, £1,600,000 was due to 150 
urban Unions, and the balance only 
of £400,000 was due to the 500 rural 
Unions in the country. The lion’s 
share, therefore, evidently fell upon the 
unfortunate towns. No doubt these 
towns had, as regards general rates, 
their improvements by way of com- 
pensation, and the greater portion of 
these rates had been deliberately in- 
curred; but this circumstance did not 
affect the fact that they bore the burden. 
He had thus accounted for £7,000,000 
out of the £8,000,000, and had £1,000,000 
still left to account for. Of that 
£1,000,000, £500,000 was due to the 
rural police. And he would now ask 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite agreed 
with the hon. Baronet who had brought 
forward this Motion, in believing that 
it would be better if the direction of the 


police were taken out of the hands of 
the local authorities? There might be 
arguments in favour of such a change; 
but he believed that, if deliberately pro- 
posed, it would not receive the sanc- 


tion of Parliament. He believed three- 
fourths of the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would vote against relieving the coun- 
ties and municipalities from the respon- 
sibility at present resting upon them. 
Moreover, did hon. Members think that 
if this were done the county magistrates 
would occupy their present position? 
What, too, would become of the quarter 
sessions? And though the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. C. S. Read) 
had spoken in no very handsome terms 
of quarter sessions, still they were a part 
of our local administration, and would 
have to be reviewed when our system of 
local administration came to be reviewed. 
Well, there remained now but £500,000 
to account for, and this was due to the 
same class of modern rates to which he 
had before alluded. He could easily run 
through the several items that produced 
it; but he did not wish to weary the 
House upon that point. He would only 
adduce, for the sake of example, the 
Burial Boards as one of the items of 
urban expenditure accounting for this 
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£500,000. He hoped he had now shown 
the House that there was nothing vague 
in this increase of rates, but that it 
could be traced to certain definite 
causes chiefly connected with the large 
towns. Now, according to the Returns 
moved for by a right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Hunt), it appeared 
that the average rate in England and 
Wales was 3s. 4d. If they divided the 
country into urban and rural districts 
—if they took the 150 urban Unions, 
and the 500 rural Unions, they would 
find this result—The average rate of 
the towns was 4s., whereas the average 
rate of the rural districts was only 
2s. 9}d., showing that the former ex- 
ceeded the latter by no less a sum than 
ls. 23d., or 44 per cent. These were 
facts that could not be denied. He 
would state another fact. There was 
an increase in the number of paupers, 
which was due, no doubt, to the towns 
and not to the country, in great mea- 
sure because the law of settlement had 
increased the number of paupers in 
towns as compared with that of the 
country. The legislation. of this class 
had been fair and just, but still the 
fact remained. Now, they had been 
told that evening something about the 
effect of Imperial taxation upon real 
property. That was also a matter upon 
which Government had made inquiry, 
and the results were remarkable in many 
ways. The hon. Baronet asked that 
they should make each class of property 
contribute equitably towards national 
burdens, but equitably did not mean 
equally. He thought that if the hon. 
Baronet would look to foreign countries, 
or examine the history of his own, he 
would find that at no time had it been 
held that the taxes upon land were the 
same as upon other kinds of property. 
Many countries of Europe derived their 
chief taxation from the land, and it was 
thereby burdened with a weight of taxa- 
tion quite unknown in thiscountry. Now, 
putting land and houses together, what 
did they contribute towards the Impe- 
rial taxation of the country? In Eng- 
land they contributed 10} per cent; in 
France, 29 per cent; in Prussia, 15 per 
cent; Holland, 22 per cent; Belgium, 
37 per cent; Austria, 26 per cent; and 
Hungary, 38 per cent. He did not 
wish to push this argument beyond its 
legitimate conclusion, nor did he desire 
to overstate his case, for what the Go- 
vernment were anxious to do was to in- 
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form the House of the incidence: of Im- 
perial and local taxation. Neither did he 
wish to argue in a controversial manner, 
and if he had been betrayed into doing 
so he was exceedingly sorry. What he 
intended to do was simply to show how 
the land lay ; and the general conclusion 
at which he had arrived was that the 
land of this country, as regarded Impe- 
rial taxation, lay in an exceedingly com- 
fortable state. He wished next to ask the 
House howmuch did they think that land, 
exclusive of houses, paid towards Im- 
perial taxation in the United Kingdom, 
as regarded both amountand percentage? 
With respectto amount, land byitself paid 
only £3,000,000 out of the £65,000,000 
of taxation, and the percentage was 5}. 
[An hon. Memser: Land and build- 
ings?] Those figures applied to land as 
separated from houses, and were taken 
from the schedules of the income tax. 
They should be submitted to the House 
in order that they might receive all the 
investigation of which they were capable, 
for the Government had been anxious to 
exhaust this subject as far as possible, 
and they had tried to do so in a conscien- 
tious manner. He would now state the 


percentages paid by land only towards 


the total amount raised by Imperial tax- 
ation. The amount paid by land alone 
in England was 53 per cent; in Holland 
land alone paid 9 per cent; in Austria, 
173 per cent; in France, 18} per cent ; 
in Belgium, 203 per cent; and in Hun- 
gary, 32 percent. What did these facts 
prove? They proved that, as regarded 
Imperial taxation, landin thiscountry was 
in an infinitely better position than land 
in any other European State. In every 
other country the Imperial burdens upon 
land were greater than in England, and 
the figures contained in the Report which 
he would present to the House would 
show that, putting together both Impe- 
rial and local taxation, the rate in Eng- 
land would not exceed by more than 
2 per cent the amount paid in France 
and other European countries. There 
was thus a slight increase if land and 
houses were put together; but taking 
the case of land alone the advantage was 
very much in favour of England. He 
could also give the House the rate in 
the pound which represented the bur- 
den on land for Imperial purposes 
in this country and elsewhere respec- 


tively, and at the same time he would | 
place before the House the rate in the | 
pound of the burdens on land at various | 


Mr. Goschen 
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the rate on real property for Imperial 
and local taxation was 4s. 4d. in the 
pound ; in 1843 it was 3s. 7d.; in 18651, 
3s. 4d.; in 1862, 3s. 6d. ; in 1869, 3s. 3d.; 
and in 1870, 3s. 2d. The aggregate rate 
in the pound on real property had been 
decreasing since 1826. The conclusion 
which was forced on him by these figures 
was that great care must be taken to 
ascertain the actual facts most accurately 
before legislating. These were doubt- 
less questions which required to be 
dealt with, and the House ought not to 
shrink from facing them, for there was 
much that was amiss and ought to be 
put right. The House, however, ought 
not to commit the error of running away 
with the idea that the sum and substance 
of this matter was that the burdens placed 
upon land in the way of taxation were 
excessive. It was an open question as to 
what views hon. Members might hold 
on the subject, whether the land ought 
to pay an equal proportion to other pro- 
perty or a greater; but, as a matter of 
fact, comparing land in this country with 
land in other European States, the case, 
as regarded England, was not at all 
desperate, while the price which land 
would fetch in this country was a proof 
that the burden was not quite so intoler- 
able as some hon. Members opposite 
might lead the House to suppose. The 
hon. Baronet had spoken of Devonshire, 
and the case might be illustrated by that 
county, which was a simple agricultural 
one. The average rate in that county 
was 4s. 8d. in 1803, in 1815 it was 33s., 
and in 1826 it was 3s. 24d., and those 
sums included the poor rate, the county 
rate, the church rate, and the highway 
rate. The figure for Devonshire at the 
present time for all rates was 3s. 3d.; 
therefore that county now stood almost 
exactly in the same position as in 
1826. The hon. Baronet had spoken 
of the sums he paid, and contended 
that there had been a fictitious rise 
in the rateable value. But what were 
the actual amounts expended? In 
1815 the expenditure in Devonshire 
was £285,000; in 1868, including all 
the rates, it was £332,000, an increase 
which ought not to frighten the hon. 
Baronet. He found this remarkable 
fact in going through the counties of 
England, that wherever there was & 
large town in a county the rate in that 
town was higher than the rate of the 
county itself. He had not heard either 
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of the hon. Members for Plymouth ad- 
dress the House, but how did the case 
of that town stand? Tho average rate 
of Devonshire was 3s. 3d., while the 
rate in Plymouth was 8s. 10d., in Stoke 
Damerel it was 6s. 43d., and in Stone- 
house it was 5s. What, then, was the 
remedy proposed ? The hon. Baronet 
practically suggested that Plymouth 
should remain almost in her present 
position, but that to all the rural Unions 
in which the rates were seriously in- 
creased grants should be made out of 
the Consolidated Fund. His argument 
as to the many purposes dealt with 
by means of the county rate practi- 
cally led him to that. That was surely 
not the way in which to approach the 
subject ; for it would shake the founda- 
tions of the whole local administration 
of this country. The hon. Baronet would 
not be supported by his party in the re- 
medies which he proposed. They might 
vote for an inquiry, or for a Committee ; 
or they might say that the Government 
ought to pay certain indefinite charges ; 
but he was sure those who sat on the 
front Opposition Bench would resist, as 
the Government resisted, any general 
onslaught on the Consolidated Fund, 


by which means an injustice would be 
created in attempting to remedy a griev- 


ance. If such charges were to be put 
on the Consolidated Fund, what was 
to be the position of Scotland and 
Ireland ? There were no able-bodied 
poor, to speak of, in Ireland, and re- 
lief was not given to able-bodied per- 
sons in Scotland; therefore, it would 
be unjust to those countries to make any 
such contribution from the Consolidated 
Fund, and any attempt to meet this 
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Consolidated Fund, in order that there 
might be a reduction of the poor rates 
in those counties where wages were 
low? He did not wish to place before 
the House the list of peccant counties 
in this respect ; but, singularly enough, 
they were, with only one exception, all 
situated in the South of England. Ifa 
line were drawn across the country from 
East to West, from Monmouth to the 
Wash, there would be found below it 
all but one of those counties in which the 
rates were above the average, while many 
northern counties were distinguished by 
the lightness of their pauperism. Once 
more he wished to call the attention of 
the House to the difference between the 
rates for pauperism and the charges for 
town improvements. It was rather a 
disgrace to a county to have the poor 
rate very high, for that state of things 
was often due to social causes or to 
faulty administration ; but, on the other 
hand, high rates for improvements were 
frequently much to the credit of a bo- 
rough. The House must distinguish 
between those rates which were here- 
ditary burdens on account of Poor Law 
administration and those rates which 
were adopted to make sanitary or other 
improvements. As regards the here- 
ditary burdens, the hon. Baronet had 
said they almost became a rent-charge 
on the owners of land, but they had 
been so from the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Most of the great estates in this 
country had been bequeathed and in- 
herited, or bought and sold, subject to 
those identical rates which, according 
to the statistics of Mr. Dudley Baxter, 
had so greatly increased the burden on 
property. Wasthat burden to be trans- 
ferred from the land on which it had 
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proportion of aid as compared with the | long been a rent-charge and added to the 
expenditure, would really do much in- | general taxation of the country, which 
justice. There were, however, other | was already high enough? If all the 
considerations that he should like to | charges which had been mentioned were 
point out to the House as regarded the imposed upon the Consolidated Fund, 
poor rate. In many counties pauperism | how was the money to be raised? It 
was actually hereditary, and throughout | might be answered by means of the 
the whole of this century those counties | income tax. Now, what did Mr. John 
had been amongst the highest rated on | Stuart Mill, one of the greatest political 
account of the administration of the | economists of the day, say in reference 
Poor Law. One of these counties was to taxing the increase of rental ?— 
Sussex, in which the rate at one time | 
was 8s. 73d. inthe pound. Inmanycoun-| «Jn most countries of Europe the right to 
ties wages were low and the poor rates | taxation, as exigency might require, an indefinite 
voro high, while in others wages ware | ort, th tat of and at re ha 
; u . a - 
eee Said. Abe. pooe gegtsy — tinent the land tax forms a ‘ie proportion of 


° 4 | the public revenues, and has always been con- 
were high to contribute towards the | fessedly liable to be raised or lowered without 
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reference to other taxes. In England the land 
tax has not varied since the early part of the last 
century.”’ 


He also said— 


“The same remarks obviously apply to those 
local taxes of the peculiar pressure of which on 
Janded property so much has been said by the 
remnant of the Protectionists. As much of these 
burdens as is of old standing ought to be re- 
garded as a prescriptive deduction or reservation, 
for public purposes, of a portion of therent. And 
any recent additions have cither been incurred 
for the benefit of the owners of landed property, 
or occasioned by their fault, in neither case giving 
them any just ground of complaint.” 


Was it, then, to be held that the House 
should remove what the hon. Baronet 
called the old burdens? Was it right 
to decide by a Rule of Three sum how 
much of these burdens should be trans- 
ferred from what had been called a 
rent-charge on the land? He hoped 
these considerations would guide the 
House in determining the proper course 
of legislation on this subject. The Go- 
vernment had been asked for informa- 
tion. Well, he had already attempted 
to give some information; but the House 
should have in print, and in a more 
perfect form than he could present them 
in the course of a speech, delivered at a 
late hour of the evening, all the details 
with regard to the incidence of Im- 
perial and local taxation. The House 
should not be called upon to vote on the 
Bill which the Government intended to 
introduce before it was in full possession 
of all the facts of the case. Bofore he 
sat down he must repeat the question 
he put to the House at the commence- 
ment of his remarks—‘‘ What are you 
desirous of doing?” Was it neces- 
sary to go on inquiring, or should the 
Government lay on the Table a Bill 
providing what they believed to be 
the best means of remedying those 
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Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
had waited with some anxiety to learn 
in what manner Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to meet the Motion which 
had been brought forward in so compre- 
hensive and able a manner by his hon, 
Friend the Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes). After listening to the 
long speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, he confessed he 
was in nearly as much difficulty with re- 
gard to the intention of the Government 
as he had been before the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke. In some respects this 
had been a really remarkable debate. 
Many speeches had been delivered, all 
of them, with a single exception, in sup- 
port of the Motion. The exception was 
the brief speech of the hon. Member for 
Macclesfield (Mr. Chadwick), who said 
one thing only—namely, that he did not 
like the statistics of Mr. Dudley Baxter. 
Next came the speech of the President 
of the Poor Law Board. When tho 
right hon. Gentleman commenced his 
speech, he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Devon had achieved 
a great triumph, that he had gained his 
object, and that the Government were 
going to support his views and his pro- 
posal. The right hon. Gentleman began 
by declaring that he was a rival of the 
hon. Baronet, but, inconsistently enough, 
concluded by saying that if the proposal 
were carried out, asevere blow would be 
struck at the whole local administration 
of England. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he had already made inquiry 
into the subject, and that on an early 
day he intended to bring forward a Bill 
embodying the results of his inquiries. 
Now, if the right hon. Gentleman had 
gone a little further, he (Sir John 
Pakington) should have felt disposed to 
counsel his hon. Friend the Member for 


grievances which were acknowledged to | South Devon to rest content with what 
exist ? The Government had an immense | seemed to be a great triumph. But the 
work to perform, and he trusted they | right hon. Gentleman proceeded to speak 
would receive the co-operation of the |in a very different strain, dwelling at 
House. He hoped hon. Members would | great length on the Poor Law, which, 
not vote for the Resolution proposed by | though doubtless important, formed a 
the hon. Baronet, as such a vote would | part only of this subject. He was very 
amount to the expression of an opinion | sorry to find that the right hon. Gentle- 
that the Government ought not to act! man went on to revive the old bygone 
without further inquiry. If, on the con- | differences between town and country, 
trary, they voted for the Previous Ques- | which he (Sir John Pakington) had hoped 
tion they would be supporting the Go- | had been buried for ever. In the whole 


vernment in its view that the matter was | course of his speech, however, the right 


The right |hon. Gentleman had given no distinct 
moving | answer to the one simple proposition in- 
| volved in the Resolution—namely— 


quite ripe for settlement. 
hon. Gentleman concluded by 
the Previous Question. 


Mr. Goschen 
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“That inasmuch as many of the existing and 
contemplated charges on the Local Rates are for 
National purposes, and that it is neither just nor 
politic that such charges should be levied exclu- 
sively from one description of property.” 


The Government ought to express a dis- 
tinct opinion on that point. From the 
speech just delivered he could not extract 
any disavowal or disapprobation of this 
proposition by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The real question at issue was whether 
it was just and fair that £17,000,000 or 
£20,000,000 should be levied exclusively 
on one class of property. As his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Liddell) had remarked, this ques- 
tion had taken a fast hold on the public 
mind. It was not a party question, and 
he might remind the House that on that 
very evening he had presented a Petition 
in favour of the Motion from the quarter 
sessions of the county of Worcester, the 
adoption of which Petition had been 
moved by a Conservative and seconded 
by a Whig. This question could not be 
lightly disposed of, for there was in the 
country a deep sense of injustice based 
on the feeling that taxation was unfairly 
and unequally distributed. The state- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon was that the income of 
England was from £650,000,000 to 
£700,000,000 per annum, and that the 
greater amount of local taxation fell 
upon £100,000,000 only. Were the Go- 
vernment disposed to dispute that pro- 
position? The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen) shook his head; but why 
did he not deny the proposition? [Mr. 
GoscuEn: Idid.] He did not disprove it. 
He (Sir John Pakington) was now deal- 
ing with round sums, and not going into 
small fractions; but he believed that, 
if accurately stated, the amount was 
£118,000,000. He did not know whe- 
ther that was what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman relied upon. But while the in- 
come tax was derived from £300,000,000, 
the immense amount of local taxation 
was derived from about £100,000,000. 
[Mr. Goscuzn explained that he said 
that a great portion of local taxation 
was not upon real property at all, but 
was paid by the occupiers.] He was 
sure the hon. Baronet would not be 
diverted from the object he had in view 
by such an equivocation. He did not 
mean to use the phrase offensively. Of 
course, burdens did fall in part upon the 
owner and in part upon the occupier, 


but he believed they fell much more, 
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largely upon the owner. There was, 
however, no real distinction in interest 
between the owner and the occupier. 
The ground of complaint was this—that 
this mass of taxation did fall upon one 
particular class of property, which was 
known by the name of real property. 
The hon. Baronet rather understated his 
own case than overstated it in regard to 
the repayments by the Government for 
the police, and also for the maintenance 
of prisoners, for the Government did not 
maintain prisoners who were awaiting 
trial. What made it urgent that the 
question should be approached with a 
view to a settlement was that this local 
taxation was rapidly increasing, and that 
additional burdens were being imposed 
year by year. Lately all over England 
the maintenance of the turnpike roads 
had been thrown upon the ratepayers. 
In the county with which he was con- 
nected he did not exaggerate the amount 
of that tax when he stated that it would 
add some 5d. or 6d. in the pound to the 
local burdens already borne. The edu- 
cation measure of the Government of 
last year, to which he did not object, 
would be another addition to local bur- 
dens. But was the education of the 
people one of mere local advantage? 
No; it affected the whole welfare of the 
country, and was a burden which ought 
to be borne by the whole of the country. 
Again, the Secretary of State for War 
was going to propose that the ratepayers 
should, in the first instance, bear extra 
expenses in regard to the Militia; but 
when the amount would be repaid it was 
impossible to say. What was the prac- 
tical result of this state of things? Why, 
a feeling of great dissatisfaction, which 
was increasing throughout the country. 
The point raised by the hon. Baronet was 
that this system of local taxation consti- 
tuted a great burden on the poor. The 
poor were suffering from these burdens. 
The increasing amount paid from year to 
year by the landed interest practically 
exercised a prejudicial effect on improve- 
ments in agriculture, and prevented those 
investments of capital which would other- 
wise take place. He would remind the 
House that the increase in the value of 
land during the last 30 years had not 
been in proportion to the increase of the 
burdens thrown upon it, for the county 
rates had increased from £850,000 to 
from £2,500,000 to £3,000,000. If the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Poor Law Board could show that real 
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property was bearing less than its fair 
share of taxation, he for one would be 
willing to reduce the balance. He should 
be glad of a decision by the House as to 
whether they did or did not recognize 
the principle involved in the Motion— 
which he trusted the hon. Baronet would 
press to a Division. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he rose to 
protest against a dangerous fallacy 
evidently entertained by present, past, 
and future Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
had said that he had known many coun- 
tries in danger from increasing Im- 
perial taxation, but he had never known 
any country in danger from increasing 
local taxation. But could any country 
have been in greater danger, both phy- 
sical and pecuniary, than this country 
was previous to the passing of the new 
Poor Law? Were we not then in 
danger of seeing the whole income of the 
land swallowed up by the increase and 
mismanagement of local taxation? And 
was there not, even now, a great danger 
from the increase and mismanagement 
of our local taxation? On the other side 
of the Atlantic the same danger was to 
be found. Twenty years ago, in New 
York, the taxation was dangerous, being 
equal to five-eighths per cent, not of 
the income, but of the capital of the 
city ; and not only the real property, but 
every kind of capital subject to income 
and property tax; and that taxation had 
now risen to 28 per cent on the capital. 
It was not necessary that we should have 
recourse to the Consolidated Fund, in 
order to meet the inequalities which ex- 
isted in taxation. It would be possible 
for any able financier to find a way in 
which all property in this country might 
fairly bear its share of the burden. In- 
deed, he would go further and say that 
if it were judiciously managed not by 
taking a certain proportion of every 
expenditure, however profuse, but by 
taking definite sums contingent on good 
management, an arrangement might be 
made which would relieve the present 
burdens, and at the same time lessen 
the wasteful expenditure which was 
now going on. He hoped, from one 
part of the speech of his right hon. 
Friend, that he was about to give them 
such a measure as would practically re- 
medy the inequalities which had been 
pointed out in our local taxation. He 
hoped he was not wrong in interpreting 
his speech ; and he was sure no one 
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would have more reason to rejoice than 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), who had done 
so much to bring about this reform. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK: I should not 
trouble the House with any remarks on 
this question, but having been in direct 
communication with my own constituents 
more recently perhaps than any other hon. 
Member in this House, I feel it my 
duty not to let the question pass without 
making one or two observations upon it. 
There was one remark which fell from 
the right hon. Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington) which bears on 
the view I take of the question. He 
deprecated any further allusion to the 
comparative interests of town and coun- 
try. Now, I am not surprised at that, 
and probably his view on that point 
arose from some slight twinge of con- 
science called up by a recollection of 
what passed on that (the Ministerial) 
Bench at the end of the year 1852. But 
if he imagines that the proceedings of 
‘the Government then in power—and 
which was more especially supposed to 
protect the interests of the rural dis- 
tricts, are now forgotten, all I can say 
is that he is very much mistaken. I 
have to congratulate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board on his very remarkable announce- 
ment as to the extraordinary amount of 
renovated energy exhibited by the Go- 
vernment on this occasion. He has said 
that the Government prefer to act rather 
than to speak, and to trust to their own 
measures rather than to the action of a 
Committee. I confess that when I heard 
those words I was astounded. It seems so 
marvellous a change to be brought about 
in the minds of so many distinguished 
men in the short space of 24 hours, that 
it is one of the most remarkable facts in 
the history of Parliament. I will not 
follow my hon. Friend the Member for 
| South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) through 
any of the figures of his most admirable 


speech; but I may say that during the 
time I was down in my own county this 
question was almost the only subject I 


heard discussed there. The minds of all 
men seemed to be drawn almost ex- 
clusively to this subject ; but they always 
asked one question. They are aware of 
| the existence of the evil; but as sensible 
men they want to trace out the cause, 
and they ask—‘‘ How comes it that year 
after year there has been an additional 
pressure of taxation on the rural districts 
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of the country?” That fact is indis- 
putable, and it is also indisputable that 
those districts are under-represented in 
Parliament, and that, I suppose, is an 
obvious reason for their being over-taxed. 
But these agricultural gentlemen go 
still further, and they say—‘‘ Not only 
are we deserted by both Government 
and Opposition when any measure is 
brought forward affecting our interests, 
but we never see the phalanx of Mem- 
bers representing the rural districts 
banded together to fight our battle. We 
read that they go out into the Lobbies, 
as Liberals or Conservatives, if any- 
body is able to explain the meaning 
of those terms; but we never read of 
their advocating the interests of the 
rural districts.” When I heard this 
my mind reverted to many Friends in 
this House, for whom I have the greatest 
possible regard ; but I confess with pain 
that I could not say much in their de- 
fence, and I can only express the hope 
that for the future, instead of following 
the Whips on either side into the Lobby, 
without having any intelligible principle 
or policy to guide them, they will be found 
advocating the interests of those who 
sent them to this House. I believe that 
if the intelligence were to reach the rural 
districts to-morrow that from some un- 
foreseen cause the present Government 
had been removed from Office, and by 
no human possibility could ever return 
to it again, and that, on the other 
hand, there was some insuperable ob- 
jection to their places being taken by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House above the Gangway, 
I really believe that information would 
be received with satisfaction. In this 
discordant state of things it becomes 
more incumbent on the representatives 
of the rural districts to stick together 
and fight the battle of their constituents. 
What is the result of those unfortunate 
combats which take place for the reten- 
tion or obtaining of that (the Ministerial) 
Bench? I will not go so far as to say 
that there is no confidence left in either 
party; but the result of recent legisla- 
tion has been to place the real govern- 
ment in the hands of Gentlemen opposite 
sitting below the Gangway. They are 
the real Government of the country. I 
see the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White) shakes his head in denial; but 
in spite of his extreme modesty—being 
one of the most prominent and eminent 


and able Members in that quarter of 
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the House—I submit to him that he 
holds a very high position indeed. Now, 
has any measure been brought forward 
for many years past emanating from 
that quarter of the House which has 
not been carried? And how have they 
been carried? They have been extracted 
with some little difficulty, though not a 
great deal, from the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) was in Office, they were got from 
him without any trouble at all. Know- 
ing, then, the seat of power in this 
House, I was glad to hear that the hon. 
Member for Brighton agreed with me 
on one or two points in reference to this 
question. He said pauperism was in- 
creased by improper incidence of taxa- 
tion. I agree in that, and I believe 
that a complete revision of our system 
of taxation would tend to decrease pau- 
perism. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Poor Law Board seems 
to have had a preconceived idea that we 
could not deal with this subject without 
touching the Consolidated Fund. Ido 
not think there is any occasion for that ; 
and when the proper time comes I shall 
be able to show the right hon. Gentle- 
man many descriptions of property which 
at present pay no taxes. A comparison 
of the cost of the transfer of money 
and of land from one hand to another 
will suggest an inquiry as to why the 
percentage is so much higher in the one 
case than in the other, and will show 
that we can easily find an immense 
amount of untaxed property in this coun- 
try, and a means of reducing the taxation 
on every other description of property. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid, Sir, 
that I am not able to sustain the lofty 
flight of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down in the very entertaining 
speech he has just delivered. And after 
the able argument of my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Goschen) I do not 
intend to enter into the subject of the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Massey Lopes); but I wish to ex- 
plain, in a very few words, and as 
exactly as I can, the reason for the 
course which the Government has taken 
with regard to it. My right hon. Friend 
stated, in one portion of his speech, that 
he felt himself to be a competitor of the 
hon. Baronet; and he has been taken 
to task for that expression, and charged 
with inconsistency for using such lan- 
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guage and yet not acceding to the Mo- 
tion. But my right hon. Friend is a 
competitor of the hon. Baronet in respect 
to the objects which he has in view. He 
dissents and differs from him in respect 
to the Motion that he proposes, and the 
means of attaining them, and there is a 
perfect consistency between these two 
propositions. Let us look at the Mo- 
tion as it is actually framed, for it is 
very important. It contains the follow- 
ing series of propositions :— 

“That, inasmuch as many of the existing and 
contemplated charges on the Local Rates are for 
National purposes, and that it is neither just nor 
politic that such charges should be levied exclu- 
sively from one description of property (viz. 
houses and land), this House is of opinion that it 
is the duty of the Government to inquire forth- 
with into the incidence of Imperial as well as Local 
Taxation, and take such steps as shall ensure that 
every description of property shall equitablyco n- 
tribute to all National burdens.” 

The last of those propositions is entirely 
true. It is our duty to “take such steps 
as shall ensure that every description of 
property shall equitably contribute to all 
National burdens ”’ as far as our human 
infirmity and incapacity will admit. But 
although that is true, it is a truism, and 
does not contain any of the salt or pith 
of the hon. Baronet’s Motion, and I 
think the hon. Baronet would be little 
anxious to procure the acceptance of that 
truism by the House and to abandon the 
rest of his Resolution. It is impossible 
for us to accede to the other propositions 
it embraces, and for these simple rea- 
sons—They are propositions of an ab- 
stract nature, which it would be useless 
and inconvenient for the House to affirm, 
because they might form the subject of 
dispute, even although we might be 
agreed as to the practical mode of deal- 
ing with the matter to which they relate. 
Why are we to be called on to assert 
that many of the existing charges on the 
local rates are for national purposes? 
That raises a very large subject of de- 
bate, on which we might employ our- 
selves very unprofitably for a great 
length of time. The hon. Baronet, ably 
as he has argued it, has failed to make 
out his case ; but, at the same time, why 
is it necessary for us to be entangled in 
discussions upon such propositions, when 
it may be that we are agreed on the 
practical mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion? Then the hon. Baronet says that 
these rates are levied exclusively from 
one description of property ; and, with 
very scant courtesy, the right hon. Ba- 
Mr. Gladstone 
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ronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) treated as an equivoca- 
tion the mode of referring to that point 
adopted by my right hon. Friend—a 
licence of language, as I think, scarcely 
within the limits of courtesy. But whe- 
ther it be equivocation in the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman I know not, 
and—it may be owing to our inferior 
intelligence on this side of the House— 


‘I must own it appears to me that the 


proposition of my right hon. Friend is a 
broad and substantive one, and I should 
be prepared, with my very unequal 
means, to enter-at the proper time into 
controversy upon it with the right hon 
Gentleman. I deny that, for the pur- 
pose of this argument, houses and land 
are one description of property. And 
why? Because of the division of the 
rate between the owner and the occupier. 
When you are dealing with land in the 
rural districts, that division is of very 
little consequence, because you may say, 
and truly say, that both the owner and 
the occupier belong to the same class, 
and have the same interest, and as a 
portion of the rate falls on the owner 
and another on the occupier, both por- 
tions are laid on the same description of 
property. But when you come into the 
towns, the division of the rate between 
the owner and the occupier has a very 
different effect, and the separation be- 
tween houses and land is most marked. 
There it is ridiculous to speak of all 
occupiers, who belong to every class, 
who have every description of property, 
and who pay out of every description of 
property, although they may pay in re- 
spect of their houses, as being in the 
same category as the owners of land in re- 
ference to this question. It is not a matter 
of equivocation, but clear and undoubted 
fact, that the occupiers in town, so far 
as the rate falls upon them, as it mainly 
does, do not pay in respect of land or 
real property at all, and that circum- 
stance wholly destroys the justice of the 
proposition that houses and land are to 
be regarded as one description of pro- 
perty. We cannot, therefore agree to 
commit ourselves to that assertion. But 
the hon. Baronet says it is not just that 
such charges should be so levied. Why 
commit us to that proposition? It de- 
pends upon another complicated investi- 
gation. Assuming it to be true, for the 
moment, that in the rural districts these 
taxes are levied from one description of 
property, before you venture to assert 
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that it is not just that they should 
be so levied, you must investigate 
the question whether they receive a 
compensation in many remarkable or 
important remissions and exemptions in 
respect of Imperial taxation. 1am not 
now asking the hon. Baronet to concur 
in our way of looking at these proposi- 
tions; but why should he ask us to 
commit ourselves in the mass to these 
very disputable opinions, which, after 
all, do not practically determine the case, 
and must still leave it an open question 
for us to say in what manner we will 
approach this subject of local taxation, 
which we, as well as he, admit to be a 
question presenting grievances and ano- 
malies requiring legislative remedy. 
Then he goes on to say that it is the 
duty of the Government to inquire forth- 
with into the incidence of Imperial, as 
well as local, taxation. I must own it 
was with some surprise that I found 
that the hon. Baronet concluded by mak- 
ing a Motion which has this for what I 
may call its main proposition, in the same 
speech in which he found fault with the 
Government for postponing, and by post- 
ponement evading practical proceedings 
in regard to local taxation. What is the 


position of the Government? We have 
endeavoured to avoid going to issue with 
the hon. Baronet, and, therefore, have 
been content with moving the Previous 


Question. But still we are at issue with 
the hon. Baronet, because it appears 
that he intends to divide the House; 
and the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich, rising from the front Bench oppo- 
site—as to which the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. G. Bentinck) has given 
us some interesting information—says 
he cannot recommend the hon. Baronet 
to withdraw his Motion. How, then, 
do we stand? In the Speech from the 
Throne we announced that we had a 
measure prepared on the subject of local 
taxation. The hon. Member for West 
Norfolk very properly pointed to the 
measure as one upon which issue might 
be joined. If we can agree on that 
measure we can go forward to legisla- 
tion; if we differ we shall at least know 
on what we differ; and it is our purpose 
to submit that measure to the House on 
the earliest day that the state of Public 
Business will permit, in conformity with 
our rule of introducing our measures on 
the earliest day that we can present 
them with a fair prospect of carrying 
them on to their ulterior stage. That 
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is our case. And what is the case of the 
hon. Baronet? It is that it is our duty 
to inquire forthwith into the incidence of 
Imperial and of local taxation. His 
| proposal, therefore, is not a progressive, 
| but a retrograde one. He does not even 
point to a Committee of this House. He 
takes us back to the very threshold of 
the question. He will not allow us 
even to introduce the measure which we 
have announced in the Speech from the 
Throne. I do not say whether or not 
it is in accordance with Parliamentary 
usage so to treat the intention of the Go- 
vernment announced in that form; but 
the hon. Baronet, the friend of the rural 
interests and the enemy of the abuses of 
local taxation, thinks that it is the duty 
of the Government not to act, but to 
inquire. Under these circumstances we 
require very little apology for saying 
that we are more faithful to the spirit of 
the engagement into which we have 
entered than the hon. Baronet wishes us 
to be. We engaged to examine care- 
fully into the question, and, as a Go- 
vernment, to make our proposals when 
they were ripe for presentation to the 
House. Those proposals are now ripe, 
and we desire to lay them before the 
House, and we cannot accept the great 
boon which the Baronet has offered us 
by receding from the position that we 
have attained, and by again proceeding 
from the beginning and entering upon 
an inquiry that would be perfectly vague 
and undefined—a matter that lies in the 
future, whereas our inquiries lie in the 
past, not the future, and we are now 
prepared to act. 


Previous Question put, ‘That that 
Question be now put.” —(MMr. Goschen.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 195 ; Noes 
241: Majority 46. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE, 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved that the 
Select Committee on Business of the 
House consist of 21 Members. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Select Committee on the 
Business of the House do consist of 
Twenty-one Members.” — (Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Mr. J.LOWTHER moved the ad- 
journment of the debate on the ground 
of the lateness of the hour. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE hoped the House 
would proceed at once with the business | 
of appointing the Committee. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK observed that 
yesterday evening, while there was no 
Amendment on the Paper, the right 
hon. Gentleman stated he would not 
proceed with his Motion after 12 0’clock ; 
but now, after Notice had been given of 
an Amendment to be proposed, he wished 
to go on with his proposal after that 
hour. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(M/r. 
James Lowther,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. DisraEti and The CHANncELLoR of 
the ExcuEqueEr, agreed to. 


On Motion, ‘‘ That Sir Grorcz Grey 
be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee,” 

Mr. HORSMAN asked what was 
the principle on which the selection of 
the Comnities proceeded? He had al- 
ways understood that aCommittee should 
be of a judicial character, and should be 
a fair representation of the various parties 
in the House. Of the 21 Members of the 
Committee, 13 either were now or had 
been in Office. As regarded the Con- 
servative side, half the Members were 
chosen from below the Gangway ; while 
on the Liberal side all the 11 Members 
sat behind the Treasury Bench, and not 
one below the Gangway. He protested 
that this was not a proper mode of deal- 
ing with the question. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
Ireland was not properly represented. 
There was not a single Irish Member on 
the Committee. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was taken 
by surprise by the right hon. Gentle- 
man insisting on proceeding at that hour. 
Many hon. Members had left the House 
on the ground of the promise made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, in distinct 
language, as to what would be considered 
a reasonable hour. The Government had 
found occasion more than once to re-con- 
sider their determination, and he must 
insist that this was a matter which ought 
not now to be proceeded with. 

Mr. WHITE pointed out that there 
was not the name of any metropolitan 
Member on the Committee. 

Mr. MELLY protested against the 
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attempt to draw a distinction between 
Members who sat above and those who 


sat below the Gangway. It was assumed 
‘ 


Ur. J. Lowther 
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that the former were supporters of the 
Government. That was not strictly cor- 
The reason why he did not sit 
below the Gangway was that there was 
no room there. 

Mr. GLADSTONE hoped that the 
hon. Member (Mr. J. Lowther) would not 
persevere in his opposition. What he 
had said as to bringing on this busi- 
ness was that he would not bring it 
on at an inconvenient hour. In this 
instance the business was simply the 
selection of hon. Gentlemen to form a 
Select Committeez-a very simple busi- 
ness. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Horsman) had been less than fair as re- 
spected the composition of the Committee, 
for the Government had endeavoured to 
do the best they could with the very 
limited choice at their disposal. The 
ancient practice of the House with re- 
spect to the representation of the ma- 
jority and minority of the House was to 
select 11 Members from the majority and 
10 from the minority; but it could not be 
expected that the proportion should be 
the same when there was so great a dis- 
proportion of Members on either side. 
Putting aside the official Members, prac- 
tically the Government had the selection 
of nine names only, while the Opposition 
had their ten. If it was an objection to 
the selection of the Committee that there 
was no Member from Ireland upon it, 
the same objection applied to the omis- 
sion of any Member from Scotland, or of 
the metropolis. 

Mr. HORSMAN explained that when 
he spoke of the official element on the 
Committee he referred to Members who 
had been in office from 10 to 20 years, 
his contention being that the tendency 
of that element was to curtail the oppor- 
tunities for debate. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Then Sir Gzorcz Grey, agreed to. 

Other Members of the Committee 
agreed to. 

Committee nominated :—Mr. Disrarur, Mr. 
Cuancettor of the Excuequer, Sir GrorcE 
Grey, Mr. Dopson, Colonel Witson Patten, 
Mr. Bovuverm, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Kwatousutt- 
Hucrssen, Mr. Newpecate, Mr. Dateuisn, Sir 
Tienry Se.win-Ispetson, Mr. Cavenpisu BEN- 
tinck, Mr, Cray, Mr. Graves, Mr. Goxpyey, 
Mr. Cuartes Gitpin, Colonel Bartretot, Mr. 
Ratupong, Mr. Vance, Mr. Bowrine, and Mr. 
Cuartes Forster :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Seven to be the quorum. 

And, on March 1, Mr. Hunr discharged, Sir 
Joun Paxineton added; March 8, Mr. CoLuins 
and Mr. Wuire added. 
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LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) AcT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Serjeant SHertock, Bill 
to amend an Act passed in the tenth year of Her 
Majesty, chapter thirty-two, being an Act to facili- 
tate the improvement of Landed Property in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Serjeant 
Suzrtock, Mr. M‘Manon, and Mr, Maguire. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


WORKSHOP REGULATION ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Davip Satomons, Bill for 
exempting Young Persons and Women of the 
Jewish Religion from penalties for working on 
Sundays, ordered to be brought in by Sir Davip 
Satomons, Sir T'nHomas Baziey, Mr. Russe.y 
Gurney, and Mr. Joun Taxzor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58.] 


FAIRS BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Bury, Bill further to 
amend the Law relating to Fairs in England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Viscount 
Bury, Mr. Eyxyn, and Mr. Cuiare Reap. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 1st March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commitrzz—Business of 
the House, Mr. Hunt discharged, Sir John 
Pakington added. 

Pusuic Bitts—Second Reading—Citation Amend- 
ment (Scotland) [1]; Burials [7]; Regis- 
tration of Deeds, Wills, &c. (Middlesex) [36]; 
Private Chapels * [37]. 

Committee—Report—County Property * [29]. 


CITATION AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Bit 1.}—SECOND READING, 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Armitstead. ) 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that its object was to remedy a grievance 
arising from the present mode of, serving 
summonses in proceedings in civil actions 
in Scotland. By the Act of the Scottish 
Parliament of 1540, entitled ‘‘ The order 
of summoning of all persons in civil 
actions,” it was enacted that if the officer 
gave six knocks on the door of the party 
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cited, and failed to obtain entrance, and 
then affixed the summons to the gate or 
door, that was a lawful and sufficient 
citation. The service was often executed 
by putting the summons into the key- 
hole — which was termed a “ lock-hole 
citation ’”? — obviously a mode by which 
many accidents rendered it very pro- 
bable that the summons would never 
reach the person for whom it was in- 
tended : indeed, it had become a very 
common practice in such cases so to ar- 
range matters that there should be some- 
body not far off at the time who would 
take the summons out of the keyhole 
soon after it was put there ; so that there 
was, in reality, no service at all, and the 
party was sometimes arrested, or had his 
goods seized, before he knew anything 
at all of the matter. The Bill abolished 
this mode of citation, with one exception, 
which arose out of the necessity of the 
case. Where the summons or citation 


was a summons of removal from any 
house or premises, and the person to be 
cited could not be found, or refused ad- 
mission to his place of dwelling, so that 
he could not be served, a copy of the 
summons might be affixed to some con- 
spicuous part of the premises from which 


removal was sought, and an intimation 
of such affixing was to be sent to the de- 
fender’s last known place of residence. 
The abuse of the process was chiefly 
experienced in respect of the citations 
issued by the Small Debts Courts. The 
decrees of these Small Debts Courts were 
final and without appeal; but, if the 
decree was given in the absence of the 
defender, the law provided a process of 
re-hearing. Unfortunately, however, 
the re-hearing depended upon such con- 
ditions as often rendered it practically 
impossible to the defender. In the Small 
Debts Courts of the justices of the peace, 
before the defender could get a re-hear- 
ing, he must consign the whole amount 
claimed by the pursuer —a thing which 
a poor man was frequently unable to do. 
A decree, therefore, even when given in 
absence, was almost always practically 
final. A great deal of injustice was thus 
often inflicted. The class which was af- 
fected by this process was a very nu- 
merous one, as was shown by the fact 
that in the Small Debts Courts of the city 
of Glasgow in one year there were about 
40,000 small debt litigations. Another 
object of the Bill was to provide against 
the fraudulent concealment of persons 
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in order to avoid citations in bankruptcy, 
or to allow a period of prescription to be 
completed. In that case the Court might 
order the summons to be advertized in 
one or more of the local newspapers, and 
an intimation thereof to be sent to the 
defender’s last known place of address, 
which should constitute a legal and valid 
citation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
measure dealt with a very technical legal 
matter; but as on the back of it there 
appeared the name not only of the last 
speaker, but that of the right hon. and 
learned Member for Glasgow University 
(Mr. Gordon), he presumed its provisions 
had received his consideration and ap- 
anges as a lawyer. He would not there- 
ore oppose its second reading, although 
he wished to guard himself against being 
supposed to admit the expediency or the 
necessity of its provisions. He was not 
aware of the existence of the great evils 
mentioned in the Preamble as attending 
citation. Several of the clauses appeared 
to him at present to be wholly unneces- 
sary, while others, as they now stood, 
would require careful consideration in 
Committee. 

Mr. GORDON said, a document would 
be laid on the Table of the House in a 
few days which would show that certain 
recommendations, pointing in the direc- 
tion taken by this Bill, had been made 
by a Commission with reference to key- 
hole citation—a practice which had given 
rise to great injustice, especially taken 
in connection with the rule of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace Court, denying the 
defendant a re-hearing unless he con- 
signed the very sum which might have 
been wrongfully charged against him. 
He was not very cognizant of the pe- 
culiar forms that prevailed in regard to 
those small matters of citation in the in- 
ferior Courts ; but the details of the Bill 
could, if necessary, be adjusted in Com- 
mittee; and he had no doubt whatever 
that its principle ought to be sanctioned 
by the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 28th March. 


Mr. Anderson 


{COMMONS} 
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BURIALS BILL—[Bu 7.] 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. M' Arthur.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, the House would recollect 
that last Session he introduced a Bill on 
this subject early in February. It came 
on for the second reading on the 23rd of 
March, and was carried, after a long dis- 
cussion, by a large majority. A Motion 
was afterwards made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary for re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee—a mode 
of proceeding to which he (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) objected, thinking that if the 
Bill was once shunted to a Parliamentary 
siding, there would be great difficulty in 
getting back again on to the main line, 
so as to be able to pass it through the 
House that year. His opposition was, 
however, overborne, and the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. The 
Bill came back from the Committee on 
the 10th of May, and he was bound to 
confess that it came back a much better 
Bill than it went in. He had to thank 
hon. Members for the great pains they 
had taken in investigating the subject. 
The principal alterations made were due 
to a compromise which had been made. 
The compromise was far from one-sided ; 
but it was not satisfactory to certain hon. 
Members. When the Bill was returned 
from the Committee it was re-committed ; 
but, owing either to the greater interest 
of other subjects, or because this subject 
was in itself uninviting, its progress was 
rather remarkable; it was down on the 
Order Book 18 times; it was actually 
reached three times; the House divided 
on it five times; but with all that labour 
they only got through six lines and a half 
of the measure. One evening, though it 
was called on at the comparatively early 
hour of 11, an hon. Member, whose live- 
liness sometimes increased as the night 
advanced, was somehow seized with such 
an uncontrollable desire to go to bed 
that he moved to report Progress three 
or four different times, and considerable 
delay was the consequence. This treat- 
ment he protested against. Such tactics, 
though they might retard, could never 
ultimately prevent the passing of a just 
measure, neither didthey redound greatly 
to the credit of those who resorted to 
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them: he was glad, therefore, that this 
year the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Colonel Barttelot), with a 
courage more in unison with his pro- 
fession and antecedents, had come for- 
ward to meet the Bill with a direct nega- 
tive, instead of seeking to get rid of it by 
the slow and ignoble process of the 
effluxion of time. A Member who intro- 
duced a measure of this kind was bound 
to do two things. First, he was bound 
to show that the state of the law which 
he sought to alter involved a grievance 
demanding a remedy ; and secondly, that 
the legislation he proposed would remove 
it. By the common law of England, 
every parishioner, whatever his religious 
opinions might be, was entitled to inter- 
ment in the parish churchyard. But 
then the canon law stepped in and pro- 
hibited the use of any religious service 
at such interment in three cases—namely, 
in the cases of suicides, those of excom- 
municated persons, and those of unbap- 
tized persons, whether the omission of 
the rite of baptism had arisen from acci- 
dent, as through the sudden death of an 
infant, or from the conscientious scruples 
of the parson himself, or of his friends, 
or from any other cause. If the rite of 
baptism had been performed, whether by 
a clergyman of the Established Church, 
by a Dissenting minister, or by a lay- 
man, or even by a woman, the clergyman 
of the parish was compelled to read over 
the body of the deceased—whatever might 
have been his antecedents, his mode of 
life, his religious opinions, or the wishes 
of his surviving friends—the burial ser- 
vice of the Church of England—a service 
which, eminently beautiful as it was, 
was in many cases altogether inapplicable 
and unsuitable. They might, for instance, 
have the anomaly of a clergyman de- 
voting the soul of an heretical sinner to 
eternal punishment on the first day of 
the week, and on any seventh committing 
his body to the grave ‘‘in the sure and 
certain hope of a resurrection to eternal 
life.” Again, a Dissenting minister 
was inno case allowed to officiate in 
a parish churchyard. So that if a Dis- 
senter died in arural parish the minister 
who had instructed him in life, soothed 
his dying moments, and, it might be, 
consoled his sorrowing relatives, was 
stopped at thechurchyard and notallowed 
to enter, except in the capacity of a pri- 
vate mourner. One might have thought 
that every humane man, whatever his 
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own religious opinions, would be only 
too anxious that poor people in those 
supremely trying circumstances .should 
have the benefit of such religious conso- 
lation as really went home to their hearts, 
and not be expected to submit to a ser- 
vice which, however excellent in itself, 
became a hollow mockery when addressed 
to unwilling ears. The scenes to which 
that state of the law had led were dis- 
graceful not only to any Christian, but 
to any civilized country. Last year he 
had referred to a number of instances in 
which scandals of that kind had occurred. 
When he moved the second reading of 
the Bill of last year he referred to a 
number of such cases, and more than a 
dozen had occurred since. He had re- 
ferred for instance, to the case of the Rev. 
Mr. Henniker, who rather than read the 
service over the body of a Dissenter who 
had been baptized by a Dissenter, actu- 
ally kept the body unburied for 14 days 
in the church. The rev. gentleman en- 
tirely set at nought his Bishop’s expos- 
tulatory letter; and the body was at last 
buried, without his assent, by the curate, 
who, Mr. Henniker, having locked him- 
self up in the church with the vestments, 
had to perform the service without his 
surplice. Many other cases of hardship 
and indignity were inflicted on Dissenters 
under the existing law, but few worse 
than the one in which a clergyman who, 
finding at the commencement of a funeral 
ceremony that one coffin contained the 
bodies of two infants, one of which had 
and the other had not been baptized, 
caused the coffin to be opened and the 
unbaptized child removed from it, and 
had it thrown like a dead dog into the 
grave, while he read the service over the 
body of the other. Last year, when he 
stated these cases, he gave the fullest 
particulars in order that his statements 
might be tested; but, though a perfect 
torrent of ecclesiastical invective had 
been poured out upon his head, no at- 
tempt had been made to disprove the 
narrative of facts he laid before the 
House. He would, upon this occasion, 
add only one case out of many. At 
Swilland, a small village near Ipswich, 
an old man, a Dissenter, of most exem- 
plary life, died; his relatives proposed 
to bury his corpse in the parish church- 
yard ; but the rector intimated that he 
considered himself bound in law—the 
deceased not having been baptized, not to 
admit the corpse into the church. Under 
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these circumstances, therelatives engaged 
an eminent Nonconformist minister to 
perform the last rites to the deceased. 
This was thus done—the corpse was car- 
ried into the churchyard, followed by the 
family, while the services were performed 
by the minister standing with his congre- 
gation just outside the churchyard hedge. 
But it was against the law, not against 
the clergy, that he complained. In Ire- 
land, where such a provision was not 
nearly so necessary as in England— 
indeed, before that law was introduced a 
clergyman in Ireland was at liberty, if 
he chose, to allow a Roman Catholic 
priest or a Dissenting minister to officiate 
in his parish churchyard—a law ana- 
logous to that which he wished to see 
enacted was in force. He wanted to see 
the law equalized in the whole of the 
three kingdoms. In Wales, particularly, 
the present law weighed with peculiar 
severity, because not only were the ma- 
jority of the people Dissenters, but they 
lived in rural parishes, where they had 
not the advantage of cemeteries contain- 
ing ground both consecrated and uncon- 
secrated. In the Principality, therefore, 
this Bill was most urgently wanted. The 
Bill by which he proposed to remedy 
these evils was in many respects similar 
to the one of last year, the points of dis- 
similarity occurring in places where points 
had been conceded to the opponents of 
the measure introduced last Session. 
The first four sections of the Bill were 
nearly the same as those in the original 
Bill. The 1st section provided that 
any person or persons having the charge 
of or being responsible for the burial of 
a deceased person may give notice in 
writing, to the incumbent or officiating 
minister of the ecclesiastical district, of 
the intention that a burial shall take 
place in the churchyard without the rites 
of the Established Church, and either 
with or without any other religious ser- 
vice. Then it was provided that the 
time proposed for the burial must be 
stated in the notice, and to be subject to 
variation within a limited time; and the 
next section directed that, if no such 
variation took place, the burial should 
take place in accordance with the origi- 
nal notice. Then came that most im- 
portant provision in the 4th clause— 


“That no person shall officiate at any such reli- 
gious service who is not a minister or member of 
some religious body having a registered place for 
public worship.” 


Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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That was new. Next, it was provided 
that all services were to be conducted 
decently and solemnly, and that all ser- 
vices were to be religious. The accus- 
tomed burial fees were reserved to the 
incumbent, so that no question could 
possibly arise as to the Bill depriving 
the incumbents of any pecuniary pay- 
ment to which they were entitled. The 
8th section merely referred to regis- 
tration. From the 9th to the end the 
Bill was entirely new. The 9th section 
provided that graveyards, wholly or in 
part unconsecrated, might be provided 
in any parish by private benefaction, 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
State. The 12th section was the mate- 
rial one in the new Bill, and it contained 
the exceptions. It excepted from the 
operation of the Act these cases—First 
of all, cemeteries containing consecrated 
and unconsecrated ground, established or 
provided in any parish under any Acts 
for providing public cemeteries; secondly, 
any churchyard or graveyard in any 
parish or district for which such cemete- 
ries had been provided; thirdly — and 
he thought this was a clause of very 
wide operation— any churchyard pro- 
vided entirely by private benefaction 
within a period of 50 years before the 
passing of the Bill, and attached to a 
church erected in a parish or district 
formed within the same period, when- 
ever the donor or donors, or their repre- 
sentatives, should signify in writing to 
the Secretary of State a desire that such 
churchyard should be exempted from the 
operation of the Act. The fourth ex- 
ception applied to the churchyard of any 
parish in which a graveyard had been 
provided in the manner previously men- 
tioned in the Bill; the fifth to the conse- 
crated portion of any graveyard provided 
under this Act; and the sixth to any 
burial ground given after the passing of 
the Act for the express purpose of hav- 
ing burial service performed therein ac- 
cording to the rite of any religious com- 
munity. Hon. Members would see at 
once that this was a very different Bill 
from that’ which was considered last 
year. He did not say that it was a per- 
fect Bill; but he did think it was an 
honest attempt to settle a vexed question 
in a fair manner. He would now turn 
to the objections which had been made 
against the Bill. The first wasthe old argu- 
ment about vested interests. He was told 
that he was interfering with the freehold 
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of the pastor; that the fee simple of the 
church belonged to the pastor. People 
spoke of the churchyard as if it belonged 
to the pastor in the same sense in which 
his living, or his parsonage, or his bed 
belonged to him ; as if it was a sort of 
thing over which he had a right of per- 
sonal occupation, and which he had a 
right to enjoy by himself, and for him- 
self, to the exclusion of every other per- 
son. The answer to that objection was 
obvious. It was true that, as the law 
required the fee simple to be vested in 
somebody, it was vested in the parson, 
certainly not for his own benefit, but as 
a trustee for his parishioners. That con- 
stituted the difference between parish 
churchyards—which were national pro- 
perty—and churchyards belonging to 
private chapels. That being a public 
trust, of course, the Legislature could 
deal with it as it liked. But, coupled 
with this dry legal estate, the clergyman 
possessed the barren—he had almost 
said the odious—privilege of asserting a 
right over a man’s dead body, which he 
could not assert over his living soul. He 
did think that was a privilege which every 
right-minded man would be only too glad 
to be relieved from. The second argument 


against the Bill was raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. 8S. Walpole), 
and he trusted that the alterations which 
had been made in the Bill would have 


removed some of his objections. His 
argument was this—that if the Bill, as 
it stood, passed into law, you would 
have not only ordinary Dissenters, but 
Spiritualists, Materialists, Secularists, 
Shakers, Jumpers, and Mormons—per- 
sons of all sects and kinds coming into the 
churchyard and desecrating it, without 
there being any power to deal with them. 
He(Mr. Osborne Morgan) did not think 
that was so. It was certainly not so as 
the Bill now stood, because the 6th section 
expressly provided that the service should 
beareligious service. But he thought he 
was entitled to put the question on a 
higher ground, to make a demand of 
hon. Members opposite. A similar law to 
this had been in operation in Ireland for 
a great many years. He had given a 
great many instances in which the pre- 
sent law had led in this country to scenes 
of the most discreditable kind. Let hon. 
Gentlemen opposite point out one in- 
stance in which their fears had been 
realized in Ireland, and then he would 
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argue the point with them; but until 
they did that, he thought he had a right 
to say he would not enter into a mere 
hypothetical controversy, or combat sha- 
dows which were the creatures of their 
imagination. The third objection, which 
was most strongly pressed last year, 
was that, by this Bill, he was trying to 
get in the thin end of the wedge. He 
was told that, in attacking the church- 
yard, he was really attacking the Church; 
and that this Bill was nothing more nor 
less than a Bill for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the English Church, 
under the thin cover of a measure to 
amend the burial laws. His hon. Friend 
the Member for South-west Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Cross) put this objection 
graphically and pathetically. He said 
—‘‘Suppose this Bill were to pass, and 
suppose that a funeral were to take 
place under it, and suppose it were to 
rain, and suppose the people following 
in the procession took shelter in the 
doorway of the church. Then if the 
parson did not wish to be a churlish fel- 
low, Dissenters would then be admitted 
into the church, and if they were once ad- 
mitted, neither Queen, Lords, nor Com- 
mons would ever get them out again.” 
Those were not the actual words of the 
hon. Member; but that was the sub- 
stance of his argument. His answer was, 
that if Dissenters got into the church, 
they would not get there by the operation 
of this Bill. They would get there by 
the act of the parson, who would not be 
bound to admit them. No doubt there 
would be a great deal to be said on the 
question of the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the English Church 
when the time came; but, at present, 
that question was not before the House 
in any way—and there was nothing more 
unsatisfactory than to attempt to meet 
one question by raising another issue. 
In the meantime, let him tell hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, that he did not think they 
would make their citadel any stronger 
by defending an untenable outwork. In- 
deed, he believed the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Morley) was right when, 
in the admirable speech which he made 
at the beginning of the Session, he stated 
his belief that if the House passed the 
University Tests Bill, and gave the Dis- 
senters a fair Burial Bill, it would re- 
move the strongest grievances which 
Dissenters had against the Church of 
England. He would quote an observa- 
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tion which he heard only the other day, 
as having been made by a gentleman 
who was a staunch opponent of the 
Established Church. He was asked 
whether he approved of his Bill. He was 
good enough to say that he thought it a 
just one; but he added—‘‘I hope it 
will not pass into law.” ‘Why not?” 
he was asked. ‘‘ Because,’ he replied, 
‘‘if that Bill passes into law, it will cut 
away one of the strongest grievances 
which Dissenters have against the 
Church.”? No doubt if, on the one side, 
there was a strong feeling in favour of 
this measure, there was also a strong 
feeling against it in certain quarters, 
and the compact appearance of the 
Benches opposite at that early hour of 
the day proved how strong that feeling 
was. He thought that the opposition to 
this Bill was another proof how men’s 
minds might be blinded to the interests 
of justice and humanity by theological 
animosities; but it could not be denied 
that theological differences had enough 
to answer for in this country. They had 
stood for years in the way of just and 
useful legislation. For years they had 


hung like a dead weight on all our ef- 
forts to improve the education of the 


poor. Even now they barred the access 
of at least half our fellow-citizens to 
the emoluments and degrees of our 
Universities. But if there be a spot on 
earth from which these baneful influ- 
ences should be expelled, it was that 
spot around which in every parish were 
centred our dearest memories of the 
past, and our most blessed hopes of the 
future. He had attended funerals of 
both Churchmen and Dissenters, and 
seen clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land and Dissenters walking side by 
side, agreeing to forget the dogmas that 
divided them in the hopes which united 
them. He must say that, from that 
simple sight, he learnt a lesson of Chris- 
tian charity which he could not have 
extracted from the whole of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England 
put together. It was in that spirit of 
Christian charity that he asked the 
House to approach his Bill, and should 
that Bill pass into law—as he hoped and 
trusted it would—he was sure that no 
Member who followed him into the 
Lobby would ever regret that, by his 
vote to-day, he had helped to confer on 
thousands of poor men and women in 
England and Wales a boon which would 
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be all the more precious because it would 
be felt at a time when the wounds of 
sorrow were still fresh, and when, there. 
fore, the consolations of religion were 
at once most needed and most welcome, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


CotonEL BARTTELOT rose to move 
an Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. His 
duty seemed to him clear. He believed 
that the Bill would, if passed into law, 
be a most mischievous Bill, and instead 
of bringing peace would bring discon- 
tent. It would bring to many now 
happy parishes a state of things which 
did not now exist. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
referred to some cases of grievance in- 
flicted by clergymen under the existing 
law; but it did not follow that therefore 
the whole of our clergymen were oppres- 
sive. It was not because the churchyard 
was the freehold of the clergyman that 
he objected to the Bill, but because it 
was the burial ground of the Church, 
and the Bill would infringe on the rights 
and privileges of the congregation. He 
knew that many of the Dissenting minis- 
ters were equally honourable with the 
clergymen of the Established Church; 
but were there not also many political 
Dissenters who would avail themselves 
of the provisions of the Bill to go to 
the churchyard for the purpose of creat- 
ing disturbance? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that if the Bill were 
passed it would not have any tendency 
to destroy the Church of England; but 
if a Dissenting minister were allowe 
by law to enter a churchyard for the 
purpose of burying a Dissenter, would 
he not soon begin to think that he had 
an equal right to enter the sacred edifice 
for the purpose of marrying or baptizing 
a Dissenter? He admitted that when 
the Bill was last year referred to a Com- 
mittee he hoped that some compromise 
might have been proposed ; but, in point 
of fact, it came back virtually the same 
Bill, in the opinion of all Churchmen, 
because it still provided for the same 
method of burial originally proposed, 
and he still hoped that some compromise 
might be effected. It had been asked— 
Would you bury a Dissenter like a dog? 
No. Let Dissenters be decently buried 
in graveyards of the Established Church, 
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put let the religious service have been 
first conducted according to the views of 
the body to which the deceased belonged, 
and in their own place of worship. If 
this were done, there would be no cause 
for the disturbances in churchyards, 
which would inevitably attend the work- 
ing of the present Bill. He understood 
that the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Cawley) was about to bring in a Bill to 
amend the burial laws by providing for 
the opening of additional graveyards in 
localities where they were needed (there 
being no real grievance in the towns) 
—it was only in some few country 
arishes that the difficulty arose—and 
he thought such a Bill would remedy 
any difficulties having an actual and 
tangible existence. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Mr. STOPFORD-SACKVILLE, in 
seconding the Motion, said, he had not 
heard in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Denbighshire any argument or any 
grievance that he had not urged or men- 
tioned on the last occasion, when he 
brought in a similar Bill, with the ex- 
ception of a case in Suffolk, when a 
Dissenting minister had delivered a 
harangue outside a churchyard, the pur- 
port of whichawas that consecrated was 
no better than unconsecrated ground. 
Why, then, were Dissenters so anxious 
to take possession of the parish church- 
yards? The real complaint of the au- 
thors of this measure was that the canon 
law did not allow a clergyman to per- 
form the burial service over an unbap- 
tized person ; but the Bill, so far as he 
knew, did not attempt to remedy this 
so-called grievance. Everyone must re- 
gret these perpetual religious controver- 
sies, and long for the millennium pro- 
phesied by the hon. Member for Bristol 
on the first night of the Session, and he 
should have rejoicedif the Bill which came 
down from the Select Committee of last 
year had been such as he could support. 
It was in but few cases that any griev- 
ance was likely to arise under the exist- 
ing law, and they were diminishing 
year by year, because, in most instances, 
a burial ground was attached to the 
Dissenters’ chapels, and owing to the 
gradual filling-up of the old church- 
yards the number of cemeteries was con- 
stantly increasing. It was only in districts 
where the population was sparse that a 
difficulty was likely to arise, and, as a rule, 
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Dissenters were found most numerous 
among the town populations. It did not 
seem that there was any very strong 
sentiment out-of-doors in favour of the 
measure, seeing that, while there were 
289 Petitions against it in the last Ses- 
sion, there were only 78 in its favour. 
It had been said that at the grave all 
religious differences ought to be forgot- 
ten; but still the feelings of the sur- 
vivors ought to be consulted ; and, to use 
the language of a right hon. Gentleman 
the other night, there was no reason why 
a feeling of charity for the dead should 
interfere with equity for the living. It 
had also been asserted that church- 
yards were national property; but 
they did not stand on a different foot- 
ing from the churches. Admission to 
the churches was the right of every 
man on the simple condition of the 
performance of Divine service by a mi- 
nister of the Church of England. In 
like manner Dissenters were permitted 
to be buried in the churchyards on the 
condition that the service of the Church of 
England was performed over their bodies 
by a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. When the payment of church 
rates was enforced there might have 
been some foundation for the claim cf 
the Dissenters to equal rights in the 
churchyard ; but since those rates had 
been abolished the expense of maintain- 
ing the fabrics of the churches and the 
churchyards was thrown entirely upon 
the members of the Church of England, 
and the argument in favour of the rights 
of Dissenters over such places fell to 
the ground. If this Bill were passed, 
how would it be possible for the clergy- 
man to exercise the control he at present 
possessed over the tombstones in the 
churchyard? At present, as Sir Henry 
Jenner Fust had laid down, the clergy- 
man had power to prevent the erection 
of any tombstone in the churchyard on 
which was placed any inscription con- 
trary to the doctrines of the Established 
Church ; but in the event of this mea- 
sure becoming law the inconsistency 
would arise that, while retaining that 
power, the clergyman would have to 
stand by while a Dissenting minister 
preached doctrines utterly irreconcilable 
with those of the Church of England. 
It had been said that the system pro- 
posed to be established in the Bill had 
worked well in Ireland; but he (Mr. 
Stopford-Sackville) protested against the 
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legislation for Ireland being accepted as 
a precedent for legislation in this coun- 
try. Many strange things were done 
for Ireland which no one would ever 
think of proposing for England. Ire- 
land was a country which few people 
understood, and he rather thought that 
even the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington) did not thoroughly under- 
stand it, or why had he moved for a 
Select Committee the other evening, to 
enlighten him as to the state of West- 
meath? If Dissenters were to be ad- 
mitted into the churchyards they ought 
to stand, in respect of rituals, upon the 
same footing as the Churchmen, who 
were bound to use a definite form of 
words in their burial service. They 
knew the disadvantages of extempore 
speaking ; even a practised orator, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, had had to apologize for an 
expression which had dropped from him 
in a speech in this House on the expen- 
diture of the Duchy of Lancaster; how 
likely, then, was it that Ministers, in 
their unprepared service, might use ex- 
pressions they would afterwards regret. 
But the Church of England had de- 
nominational rights as well as the Non- 


conformists, and it would be a great blow 
to those rights were Dissenting ministers 
to be permitted to perform a service in 
her churchyards which was inconsistent 


with her doctrines. Too often, he re- 
gretted to say, the churches wereclosed on 
weekdays against worshippers; but, at 
least, in the churchyard Christian mourn- 
ers might weep and pray. Let them not 
disturb that sacred seclusion; but, as the 
extravagance of Ritualism had been sup- 
pressed, let them likewise restrain the 
eccentricities of Nonconformity, and not 
allow the churchyards to be the scenes 
of unseemly contention. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Cawley) had given 
notice of his intention to introduce a 
Bill on the subject of burials, which he 
hoped might be such as to command the 
support of that side of the House. For 
his own part, if there was any doubt as 
to the right of all parishioners to be 
buried in their parish churchyard, he 
was ready to pass a declaratory Act on 
the subject, as also to relieve the clergy- 
man from the necessity of reading the 
Church service where the relations of 
the deceased objected. He would also 
aid in the establishment of central ceme- 
teries where there was any deficiency of 
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burial grounds in rural districts ; but he 
could not support the measure now be- 
fore the House, but must take part in 
the defensive warfare now being waged 
on behalf of the denominational rights 
of the Church of England. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —( Colonel Barttelot.) 


Mr. RICHARD: I am sorry the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Barttelot) has felt it his duty to oppose 
the second reading of this Bill. I do 
not for one instant call in question the 
perfectly conscientious motives by which 
he is prompted to take that course, nor 
have we any reason to complain of the 
spirit in which he has discharged what 
he acknowledges is a painful duty. It 
appears to me that what we ask for 
under this measure is not a very large 
concession to the rights of conscience 
and the claims of Christian charity. 
And certainly after what took place 
during the last Session of Parliament, I 
did hope that we might have been spared 
another conflict on this subject. For 
not only was there a full discussion, con- 
ducted with much ability and in an ex- 
cellent spirit on both sides, which ended 
in a vote in favour of the Bill of two to 
one, but it was referred to a Select 
Committee, on which I had the honour 
to serve, and by which every line and 
almost every word was carefully con- 
sidered. And whenI remind the House 
that among those who represented the 
opposite side were one of the Mem- 
bers for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Mowbray), the hon. Member for South- 
west Lancashire (Mr. A. Cross), the 
hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Collins), 
and, above all, the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. B. Hope), 
himself a whole host as a defender of 
the faith—it will be readily understood 
that the views and the interests of the 
Church of England were maintained 
with no want either of ability or tenacity. 
But while those hon. Gentlemen did, as 
everyone expected they should, hold 
their own earnestly and resolutely, I have 
pleasure in acknowledging, with my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Den- 
bighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan), that 
they met us in the discussion in a ki 
candid, conciliatory temper, and with an 
honest disposition, as it seemed to me, 
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to find a practical solution for the diffi- 
culty, and to relieve a grievance which 
on all hands was acknowledged to exist. 
I regretted, therefore, when the Bill 
came back to the House, to see the de- 
termination of some Gentlemen opposite, 
though not the Members of the Com- 
mittee, to defeat it at any cost. May I 
be permitted to remind the House once 
more that there are two classes of per- 
sons for whom we seek relief under this 
Bill? There is one class who are abso- 
lutely denied all rights of Christian 
burial in the parochial churchyards. 
The House is aware that there is a 
numerous and highly respectable body 
of Christians in this country who do not 
think it right to administer baptism to 
infants, or to any but such as are of an 
age to make an intelligent profession of 
their personal faith. Among the names 
that adorn the annals of this body, there 
are some who are held in honour by men 
of all Churches for their genius and 
piety, and their devotion to the cause 
of religious truth—such men as John 
Bunyan, and Robert Hall, and John 
Foster the celebrated essayist, and Drs. 
Carey and Marshman, who had the high 
distinction of translating the Sacred 
Scriptures into the language of some 
200,000,000 of the inhabitants of India. 
But when a child of any member of this 
community dies, if there is no other 
burial place accessible, they have to take 
the body to the churchyard, where it 
must be laid in the ground without any 
religious service whatever. There are 
some of the clergy of the Church of 
England themselves who feel strongly 
on this part of the subject. But there 
is another and a much larger class for 
whom we plead under this measure, in- 
cluding all the Nonconformists of this 
country, of whatever names, who are 
forbidden to have their dead buried in 
the churchyards by their own ministers, 
and with their own form of religious 
service. Hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
apt to say that this is a very small griev- 
ance. I dare say to them it is no griev- 
ance, because they do not suffer it; 
but those who wear the shoe must be 
allowed to judge where, and to what 
extent, it pinches. But if they were, by 
a little effort of the imagination, to re- 
verse the case, and to put themselves in 
our position, I think they would find 
that it is by no means an insignifi- 
cant grievance. Let them imaginé that, 
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when a near relative of theirs dies, in- 
stead of having him buried by their own 
clergyman—the religious instructor and 
adviser of them and their family, per- 
haps their intimate personal friend, who 
has been with them at every critical 
moment of their lives, sorrowing with 
them in their sorrows and sympathizing 
in their joys; who has bent with them 
at the death-bed of the departed, ad- 
ministering to him the last consolations 
of religion, and afterwards mingled his 
tears with theirs over the coffin—in- 
stead, I say, of having the service of 
such an one, they were obliged to have 
recourse to some Dissenting minister, 
who may be an entire stranger to them, 
or who may be a person whom they can- 
not respect, and towards whom they may 
feel strong antipathy. And let them 
further conceive that the service per- 
formed by this individual is not that 
which they love—the beautiful service 
appointed for the occasion in their Li- 
turgy, but something else, which, though 
substantially unexceptionable, is not 
what they are accustomed to, what they 
prefer, and what is most in harmony 
with their own religious views and feel- 
ings and tastes. I ask them, if they 
were compelled to submit to this, would 
they not feel it to be a serious grievance, 
from which they would come to us to ask 
for relief? Well, then, do unto others 
as ye would they should do unto you. 
But what are the objections to this mea- 
sure? Well, the one serious objection 
I have heard is this—that if Noncon- 
formist ministers were admitted to per- 
form a funeral service in the churchyard, 
they would take advantage of that right 
to do or say something that would 
be offensive to the clergyman or to 
OChurchmen generally. Well, I believe 
a more chimerical apprehension than 
that never troubled any man’s brain. 
Do hon. Gentlemen really imagine that 
when men are gathered around the grave 
of a deceased friend, when every mind 
is solemn and every heart is sad, they 
would seize that moment to launch forth 
into theological or ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, or to indulge in bitter sectarian 
allusions? Why, they must think Dis- 
senting ministers to be devoid of all 
decent feeling and of all common sense. 
They say that sometimes now unbecom- 
ing scenes take place in churchyards. 
No doubt that arises from the existing 
state of the law. If scenes of agitation 
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and excitement, little in accordance with 
the decorum and reverence due to the 
occasion, do now occur, it is because 
some indiscreet or over-zealous clergy- 
man takes advantage of his position to 
deal a blow on the yet bleeding wounds 
of those already smitten by the hand of 
death, that the indignation of the by- 
standers is stirred. Let them remove 
such provocations as these out of the 
way, and I will answer for it, that 
funeral services will be performed with 
all Christian solemnity and decorum. 
But we are sometimes told, why do 
not Dissenters provide cemeteries and 
graveyards of theirown. This was put 
pointedly by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who moved the Amendment. 
Why, said he, should a man who has 
been baptized at a chapel, and been 
married at a chapel, and attended re- 
ligious worship at a chapel all his life, 
want to be buried in our churchyard ? 
Well, in the first place, it is not your 
churchyard. It is as much our church- 
yard as itis yours. On this point I can 
cite an authority which you yourselves 
will not gainsay—that of Gibson, a 
former Bishop of London, and an emi- 
nent writer on these questions. He says 
that by the ancient law of England, 
“The parochial churchyards, being laid out and 
inclosed for the common burial places of the 
respective parishioners, every parishioner hath, 
and always had, a right to be buried in them.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’] Very well; but if 
every parishioner has and always had, 
aright to be buried in the churchyard, 
what entitles you to call it your church- 
yard? But there is another reason why, 
very often, Dissenters may wish to be 
buried in this churchyard—you may call 
it if you please, a sentimental reason, but 
it is one that springs from a feeling that 
is deep in our common human nature, 
the desire that men have to be buried 
with their kindred, or in the beautiful 
language of the oldest and best of books, 
to be gathered to their fathers. There 
is, however, another reason why Dissen- 
ters do not have cemeteries or grave- 
yards of their own, and that is, because 
they cannot get them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy) said last 
year that almost all over the country 
the Dissenters had graveyards attached 
to theirchapels. I assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he is mistaken. There 
are thousands of Nonconformist chapels 
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which have no graveyards, and that 
because it is impossible to get them. 
At any rate, I can answer for that 
part of the country with which I am 
more immediately connected—the Prin. 
cipality of Wales. The fact of the case 
was that in Wales the members of the 
Church of England, for such the land- 
owners are generally—sometimes, no 
doubt, from the condition on which they 
hold their own estates, which forbid 
their alienating any part by sale; but in 
other cases, I fear, from a mere arbitrary 
use of the rights of property as owners 
of the soil—refuse to the Nonconformists 
a bit of God’s earth in which to bury 
their own dead with their own rites. 
They are thus driven to the churchyards, 
and when they get there you shake your 
canon law in their faces, and say to 
them—‘ You Baptists, if you bring your 
children to be buried here, you must be 
content to bury them with the burial of 
a dog, without one word of Christian 
faith and hope being uttered over their 
graves; and you other Nonconformists, 
if you are to bury your dead here they 
must be buried by our minister, and with 
our service, and you shall not be allowed 
to open your own lips.’”’ Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are the best judges.of what 
is most wise and expedient for them to 
do in the interests of their own Church. 
But I think, if I were a member of the 
Church of England, I should try to pro- 
mote the passing of this Bill with both 
hands. You must be aware that the tie 
which binds many millions of the people 
of this country to your Church is, for 
various reasons, very much loosened. 
But there is one tie which nearly all 
men feel more or less. The staunchest 
Dissenter, the most inveterate Radical, 
is not wholly insensible to the halo of 
veneration and sacredness which gathers 
around the old churchyard, where 
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“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 


and among others their own forefathers. 
But you are doing all you can to sever 
that tie. Hon. Gentlemen can hardly be 
aware how much these exclusive and in- 
vidious privileges to which they so tena- 
ciously cling, and the scenes of scandal 
and outrage to which the rigid enforce- 
ment of these privileges lead, tend to 
alienate and embitter the minds of mul- 
titudes as regards their Church. I 
think, therefore, that not merely for the 
sake of the rights of conscience whi 
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we urge, and the claims of Christian 
charity which you agree with us ought 
to be cultivated, but for the interests of 
your own Church, it would be well for 
you to let this Bill pass into law. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE congratu- 
lated his hon. and learned Friend on 
the tone in which he had introduced the 
measure, and the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, both upon his candid and 
considerate speech, and upon his having 
joined the Ritualists in the Church of 
England, inasmuch as he wore at his 
button-hole the badge of one of those 
black-letter saints’ days, which had 
moved the indignation of even so staunch 
a Churchman as the hon. Member for 
East Surrey. (The hon. Member wore 
the emblem of St. David.) While ad- 
mitting that the Bill was as little ob- 
jectionable—thanks to the good feeling 
of the Select Committee of the preced- 
ing year—as it could be made upon 
the basis on which it rested, he should 
support the Amendment. The basis 
upon which the whole turned was the 
admissibility of an alien service into 
the churchyard. The Bill strove to 
give this permission with safeguards 
and limitations; but, as he contended, 
the former were nugatory and the latter 
insufficient. Two arguments for the 
principle of this admissibility had been 
urged on the other side of the House. 
The first was the grievance that no re- 
ligious service could be said by a minis- 
ter of the Church of England over the 
grave of an unbaptized person, while 
the service was said over men who had 
disgraced their baptism by an ungodly 
and scandalous life. This argument he 
would meet with the assertion that whe- 
ther it were a grievance or not, the Bill 
in no way reached it; and, on the other 
hand, that it had been effectively met 
elsewhere, for—as he was not allowed 
to state last year—the Royal Commis- 
sion, which had sat for three years 
working laboriously at the rubrics of 
the Prayer Book, had adopted the sug- 
gestion that the clergyman might, limi- 
ted by a certain discretionary power 
vested in the Bishop, read an abridged 
and selected service over the grave of an 
unbaptized person, or of one whose life 
had occasioned grief to pious and honest 
people, without his being actually un- 
worthy of some religious service. This 
suggestion was contained in the fourth 
Report of the Ritual Commission, of 
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which he had the honour of being a Mem- 
ber; and it would meet the objection, 
while the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite did not attempt to 
touch it. When the Church of England 
refused to read the customary service for 
the dead over the body of an unbap- 
tized person it only acted consistently 
with its doctrines and ceremonies, which 
made the rite of baptism the condition 
antecedent to participation in the actual 
office of burial. His hon. and learned 
Friend had argued that there were 
special scandals peculiarly inherent in 
the rigid adherence to these doctrines 

scandals committed by hot and wrong- 
headed Churchmen; but, in using that 
argument, his hon. and learned Friend 
resorted to the same short list of in- 
stances which he had recited a year 
before. This iteration, however, did 
not tend to strengthen his contention 
now, for the hot dinner of yesterday was 
apt to become a cold and unpalatable 
luncheon on the morrow. Besides—as 
last year, so now—his hon. and learned 
Friend ignored the possibility of similar 
heat and wrong-headedness on the part 
of his Nonconformist protegés. This 
omission put upon him (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) the necessity of repeating his 
instance of last year, and of reminding 
the House that one rev. gentleman, a 
Nonconformist, who had the honour of 
being one of his hon. and learned 
Friend’s constituents had, in that cha- 
racter, shortly after the General Elec- 
tion, expressed from the pulpit the pious 
wish to turn the head of the other Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire into a football. 
But he begged his hon. and learned 
Friend’s pardon. One new case had 
been produced by him during the present 
year from the county of Suffolk, where 
a clergyman allowed the service to be 
performed outside the churchyard by 
a deputy minister, Mr. Eleazar Jones, 
and everyone went away happy, an 
event which furnished so pretty a pic- 
ture that it read like one of Virgil’s 
eclogues or Shenstone’s idylls. His 
hon. and learned Friend dwelt with 
serene confidence upon the words of the 
5th clause, providing that a religious 
service should be ‘‘ conducted in a de- 
cent and solemn manner.” He took 
him at his word, and tested the report 
of Mr. Eleazar Jones’s general discourse, 
as read by himself, in the light of this 
proviso. He appealed to all who had 
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heard it when he said that it certainly 
was not conducting the service in a 
decent, solemn manner for the Rev. 
Eleazar Jones to attack the distinctive 
tenets of the Church, close by the church- 
yard, in any but the tenderest terms; 
and if, by the Bill, Rev. Eleazar Joneses 
got inside the wall of the churchyard, 
only ill blood and ill feeling would be 
engendered by the operation of the mea- 
sure; for it was not to be supposed that 
the words which Mr. Eleazar Jones 
thought decent and solemn on the outside 
of the gate would in his eyes become inde- 
cent and irreverent within the inclosure. 
It was, he repeated, on the showing of 
the hon. and learned Member himself, 
solely due to the moderation of the clergy- 
man of the parish that a riot did not oc- 
cur on the occasion of Mr. Eleazar Jones 
delivering, under the pretence of a funeral 
oration over a deceased Dissenter’s body, 
that bitter denunciation of the Church of 
England. If we were to have an infinite 
number of Eleazar Joneses delivering 
such discourses inside a churchyard, and 
almost within the church itself, the mea- 
sure would prove one of the most fruitful 
of mischief which ever had passed Par- 
liament, for the House must note that 
there was a safeguard in the case of any 
clergyman, however intemperate, which 
did not exist in the case of the Dissenter. 
A clergyman of the Church of England 
could not utter over the grave one word 
which was not in the burial service; but 
in the case of a Nonconformist minister 
performing a burial service in a church- 
yard that safeguard did not exist. He 
was left to his own unchecked definition 
of decency and solemnity. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Richard) also 
dwelt upon the burial service being 
conducted in a decent and solemn man- 
ner; and probably Mr. Eleazar Jones 
thought he performed the burial service 
in a decent manner when almost within 
the walls of one of our churches he vented 
his Philippic against the Church, under 
the pretence of making a funeral oration. 
He (Mr. B. Hope) sawno safeguard in this 
Bill against any delegate from some free- 
thinking sect of native or foreign growth 
delivering an oration over the grave of 
one of his fellow-members in one of our 
churchyards. Any of those sects might 
register a so-called place of worship and 
appoint a spokesman, and then there 
would be nothing in the Bill to prevent 
that person from coming to any church- 
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yard and holding a so-called religious 
service which would irritate not only the 
clergyman, but any Dissenting minister 
of the parish who valued the Gospel. 
When Hardy died one of his fellow-con- 
spirators delivered what was virtually a 
political oration over his grave in the 
cemetery where he was buried ; and, 
under this Bill, similar orations might 
be delivered in any of our churchyards, 
He need not refer to the frequency of 
funeral orations abroad. They had, in- 
deed, become such a drug that the con- 
sistent freethinker, St. Beauve, forbad 
any over his remains. The support- 
ers of this Bill exaggerated the very 
grievance which they pretended to be 
desirous of abolishing. He was ready 
to go to any extent in making the ac- 
quisition of land for burial grounds for 
all kinds of people as easy, as cheap, 
and as general as possible, whether they 
were to be denominational or for the 
whole community. Dissenters had the 
power of saying their burial service in 
the house of the deceased, which, he 
believed, was usual in Scotland. They 
had the power of carrying the body to 
any place of worship of their own, where 
prayers might be said and hymns sung, 
and such exhortations might be delivered 
as would comfort and cheer the survivors. 
Finally he would re-affirm by statute, 
in the strongest possible language, the 
common-law right of any parishioner to 
burial in the parish graveyard irrespective 
of service. As to the grievance in the 
form of the Church service, he was the 
most advanced reformer of all, for he 
had taken his part in proposing its 
remedy. After all, there would only re- 
main a fragment of grievance which the 
supporters of the Bill sought to re- 
move ; but this could not be granted 
without causing scandals much greater 
than those of which the other side al- 
leged the existence. That grievance 
was, in fact, the assertion that there 
was not, in many cases, a cemetery near 
enough for the burial of Dissenters, 
where the service of their own denomi- 
nation might be read. For his part, as 
he said already, he should be quite ready 
to support any reasonable proposition 
for redressing it. Members on his side 
of the House had been conjured to pass 
the Bill on the plea that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. Morley) had said 
that, if this and another measure were 
passed, there would no longer be any 
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Dissenters’ grievance; but if there was 
a Member for Bristol there was also a 
Member for Bradford, and his declara- 
tions were very different. Now that 
men’s minds were inflamed and excited 
by the proclaimed campaign against the 
Church of England Churchmen could not 
but look with dread and suspicion at 
proposals which might be considered 
comparatively innocent and harmless at 
a time when public opinion was in a less 
distempered frame. It was the sight of 
the serried flanks led by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Miall)—an army 
who were pointing their guns against 
the Church of England, that compelled 
her adherents to throw up earthworks, 
and look to her defences. On these 
grounds he must vote against the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. M‘CLURE said, he regretted that 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Colonel Barttelot) had considered 
it to be his duty to offer opposition to the 
passing of this moderate, reasonable, and 
just measure ; as in Ireland they had for- 
merly suffered from similar restrictions, 
he would venture to say a word or 
two of their experience there. Many 
of the clergy of the late Established 
Church, appointed guardians of the 
graveyard in times when no other fit 
and responsible party could be entrusted 
with its charge, rightly recognizing 
their position as trustees for the public of 
the parish burying ground, considered 
that it was no dereliction of their duty 
to admit ministers of other denomina- 
tions attending funerals of deceased 
members of their communion to perform 
the service most congenial to the feel- 
ings of surviving relatives—that, indeed, 
frequently was the wish of the deceased 
expressed upon their dying beds. But 
some imagined they would better main- 
tain the dignity of their Church, as es- 
tablished by law, by taking a different 
course; they shut the gates of the 
churchyard on the funeral procession 
when accompanied by Nonconformist 
clergymen; the assembled friends and 
relatives were obliged to lay the coffin 
on the roadside, that they might hear 
their own minister read of the Resur- 
rection and another life, and from his 
lips a word of exhortation. After that 
they were permitted to enter the church- 
yard, and in solemn silence to deposit 
the remains in their last resting-place. 
It had sometimes happened that when 
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permission had been asked, and no reply 
given—possibly in the absence of the 
rector—as the gates were left open it 
was believed that no objection would 
be made; but when the coffin had been 
lowered into the grave, then an inter- 
dict had been served. He had heard, 
when a Wesleyan minister had been 
engaged to conduct religious exercises, 
the rector and curate interfered and 
insisted upon performing the service, 
although the relatives not only protested, 
but left the place until the service was 
concluded. It might be that those who 
took this stand thought they were doing 
good service to the Church, upholding 
its exclusive claims and right to dictate 
to others how they should bury their 
dead; but the true friends of the Church 
deeply regretted it. At that trying 
time, when relatives were sorrowing for 
the loss they had sustained, their feel- 
ings were highly sensitive, and when, 
under deep emotion, they desired to 
pay all respect and honour to the me- 
mory of the deceased, they were wounded 
and aggrieved by what they felt an act 
of assumption and intolerance, and an 
insult to the memory of the departed. 
He had known a large assembled party 
—the great proportion of whom had 
been upholders of that Church as an 
imagined bulwark of civil and religious 
liberty — depart from the churchyard 
with very different feelings from those 
with which they had approached it. They 
no longer looked upon that Church as 
the guardian of religious liberty. They 
had come to the conclusion that the 
exclusive rights and privileges claimed 
for that Church were inconsistent with 
the true spirit of Protestant liberty and 
forbearance. The ascendancy of that 
Church had passed away and was now 
a matter of history; yet some of those 
vexatious restrictions remained. He must 
bear his testimony that he had attended 
hundreds of funerals in parish church- 
yards, and elsewhere, where the service 
had been performed by Nonconformist 
ministers, and he never heard a single 
word that could give reasonable offence 
to any Episcopalians. He had never 
heard a single complaint of any act or 
speech unbecoming the occasion, and 
he believed it to be the fact that not 
one instance could be found. He trusted 
that this very moderate measure would 
be passed by this House. He had no 
hesitation in saying that right, justice, 
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and true policy demanded that it should 
become law. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, hon. 
Members, no doubt, would congratulate 
themselves that, unlike the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House (Mr. 
M‘Clure), they had not had the practical, 
though painful, experience of having at- 
tended hundreds of funerals in the course 
of their lives; and they might further 
say that looking to the course of recent 
Trish legislation in respect to the Church, 
it was not to Ireland that side of the 
House was likely to look for any ex- 
ample they should follow in this case. 
He would remind the House that legis- 
lation with regard to this subject stood 
upon a different footing in England and 
in Ireland. It had always been the 
practice, almost from time immemorial, 
for Roman Catholics and Presbyterians 
to enjoy the privilege of making use of 
the parish churchyard in Ireland ; and, 
so late as 1824, an Act was passed to 
enable the Anglican clergyman to per- 
mit the minister of any other Church or 
congregation to perform the burial ser- 
vice at the grave of one of his own con- 
gregation in the parish churchyard. The 
members of those two Churches in Ire- 
land had been in the habit of performing 
the funeral service in the house of the 
deceased, or in the chapels belonging to 
their persuasion ; but when the Act was 
passed, they began by degrees to conduct 
their funeral services—sometimes by per- 
mission, and at other times without per- 
mission—not as they had been accus- 
tomed to do, but in the churchyard 
where the burial took place; and it was 
in consequence of that change of prac- 
tice that some of the clergymen in Ire- 
land—whether wisely or not he would 
not stop to inquire—refused the permis- 
sion which by the law of 1824 they 
were permitted to give, and it was in 
consequence of that refusal that the se- 
cond Act, to which allusion had been 
made, was passed. In England the 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists 
had never been in the habit of making 
use of the churchyard; and if they had 
been, and had been in the habit of read- 
ing the burial service at their homes or 
in their chapels, there would have been 
practically no difficulty whatever in re- 
moving any grievance supposed to exist 
—because he believed those who sat on 
his side of the House were willing that 


funerals of Dissenters should be per- 
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formed in the churchyards if those who 
were connected with them were content 
to have their services performed either 
at home or in their chapels. He wasa 
member of the Select Committee of last 
year, and he was willing to bear his tes- 
timony to the care and attention be- 
stowed on the provisions of the Bill, and 
to the willingness of its supporters to 
come to a unanimous decision upon them ; 
but there was the most determined reso- 
lution that no other services than those 
of the Church of England should be 
used in the churchyards of this country. 
That, he considered, was the principle 
for which they were now contending. 
He believed the demand now made to be 
a blow aimed at the existence of the 
Established Church, and as such he was 
there to resist it; and he could not but 
think that the course pursued by the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), 
who was a member of the Select Com- 
mittee, had opened the eyes of many 
hon. Members upon the subject. It was 


now said that the Baptists and Noncon- 
formists had a grievance so long as the 
resent law existed—that with regard to 
aptists they ought to be buried without 
any inquiry by the clergyman as to their 


baptism, and to bury the corpse as a 
matter of course; but with regard to 
ordinary Dissenters, it was said the 
Church of England had no right to re- 
fuse them burial in the churchyards, be- 
cause they were not the churchyards 
belonging exclusively to the Established 
Church, Sut to all the people of the 
country; and that so far from their 
being the freehold of the clergyman, he 
was but a mere conduit pipe for convey- 
ing the use of the churchyard for the 
benefit of the parishioners. He admitted 
that it was the right of every Dissenter 
to be buried in the churchyard of his 
parish; but then it should be remem- 
bered they must use the churchyards 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England, and not according to the pecu- 
liar rites of that sect of religion to which 
the deceased belonged. If he could not 
trust in all cases to the discretion of the 
clergy of the Established Church, what 
was there in the conduct of the ministers 
of other denominations that they should 
be prepared to place implicit confidence 
in them, and that the services should be 
so performed as that disturbances at 
funerals would be comparatively few? 
There were parts of the country, he 
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feared, where, if burials took place in 
parish churchyards according to the rites 
of the Roman Catholic religion, they 
would lead to riots and disturbances ; 
and they must bear in mind if they al- 
lowed burials according to the rites of 
Nonconformists in parish churchyards, 
they could not exclude Roman Catholics. 
The Bill went far beyond what was re- 
quired for the removal of the grievance 
said to exist, because it not only included 
the old parish churchyards, but every 
churchyard that had been consecrated 
up to this time. No one would venture 
to deny that the land which had been 
given for churches in modern times had 
been given for the purposes of the Church 
of England alone, and that the members 
of the Church had the same right to 
that land as the Nonconformists or Ro- 
man Catholics had to the land on which 
their own places of worship were built. 
When they spoke of invading the rights 
of conscience, by keeping those church- 
yards for the exclusive use of the Church 
of England, they proposed by this re- 
medy to invade the rights of conscience 
in a far greater degree by passing this 
Bill. The same arguments that were 
advanced in support of this Bill were 
equally applicable to the performance in 
our churches of services that were not 
services of the Church of England. The 
Bill, in fact, was one further step towards 
destroying the Church of England, and 
seizing its property. The remedy pro- 
posed was not required. All that was 
required was that all difficulties. to the 
acquisition of land for burial grounds 
should be removed. That was, in fact, 
never a religious buta political grievance, 
and in proof of that hon. Members had 
only to turn to those calm and temperate 
speeches with which Sir Morton Peto 
always introduced the subject to that 
House. He should give the Bill his 
constant opposition so long as it remained 
in its present shape. 

Sm THOMAS LLOYD said, it was 
not his intention to oppose the Bill. He 
believed the Nonconformists had a griev- 
ance which, with proper safeguards, 
might be remedied, and he suggested it 
would be better that burial yards should 
be provided, to be paid for and supported 
by arate. He denied that the landlords 
in Wales refused to let Nonconformists 
have land for religious purposes. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, there were 
practical grievances and sentimental 
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| grievances, and what they had to con- 


sider was, whether what was now com- 
plained of was a practical or a senti- 
mental grievance. No one was more 
ready to remove practical grievances 
than he was, because when relieved it 
gave satisfaction; but with regard to 
sentimental grievances, he did not believe 
it was of the slightest use to pay any 
attention to them—if you removed one, 
another instantly sprung up in its place. 
Now, it seemed to him that this grievance 
belonged to the sentimental rather than 
to the practical. If he were asked for a 
definition, he should say that Joseph 
thrown into the pit had a real grievance ; 
but the displeasure caused to Haman by 
the sight of Mordecai was a sentimental 
grievance: and he asked himself the 
question, when a grievance was brought 
before the House, whether it belonged 
to the Josephean or the Hamanite class. 
Now, he believed this grievance belonged 
to the Hamanite class. He had given 
the best consideration he could to this 
Bill, and his conclusion was that he could 
not follow the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man into the Lobby. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, that as 
a firm and attached member of the 
Church of England, he considered that 
Church would act wisely if, instead of 
fighting about fragments of privileges, 
they would turn their attention to the 
best way of consolidating the Church by 
getting rid of those irritating fragments 
which did no good, but which only tended 
to foster and keep up that spirit which 
he, as a Churchman, was anxious to see 
allayed. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that as to the 
complaint of the delay which had oc- 
curred last year in forwarding this Bill 
through the House, he would recommend 
the hon. andlearned Member(Mr.Osborne 
Morgan) and all amateur legislators to 
get their Bills read a second time, and 
then fix the Committee for a Wednesday, 
instead of attempting to get into Com- 
mittee on Tuesdays or Fridays, when 
there was small chance of its coming on 
at all; or, that if it did, it would be at 
some early hour in the morning. He 
did not like this Bill, and he did not 
suppose anyone in the House liked it, 
because compromises were always un- 
satisfactory; but, although the Bill was 
bad, it might have been worse. It was 
an improvement on any other Bill which 
had been produced to give relief to the 
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sentiments or consciences of Noncon-: 


formists, and he believed that in Com- 
mittee it might be so altered by inserting 
a compulsory enactment for the provision 
of alternative graveyards that the Act 
itself would come into operation in only 
a few places. Churchmen disliked the 
Bill and believed that it would lead to 
excite bitterness of feeling amongst the 
rural population, and therefore they 
would be ready to provide alternative 
graveyards. For this reason, and be- 
cause he was assured that Nonconformists 
wished to meet Churchmen fairly in the 
matter, he would not oppose the second 
reading. 

Mr. M‘ARTHOR instanced the good 
effects which had been produced in 
Ireland by the measure which had been 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Monsell), and argued that similar 
happy results might be expected from 
passing the Bill before the House. He 
knew an instance of a clergyman of the 
Established Church having refused to 
read the burial service over a Noncon- 
formist because he had made a vow 
never to bury a Dissenter. The.conse- 
quence was that the friends of the de- 
ceased took the body away and buried 
it in a Dissenting burial ground several 
miles off. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he fully sympa- 
thized with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Richard) in his desire to promote good 
feeling between Nonconformists and 
members of the Church of England ; but 
he did not believe that this measure 
would have that effect. The hon. Mem- 
ber, and others who had preceded him, 
had brought forward instances of alleged 
grievances of the Dissenters; but they 
had confounded abuses of the law with 
the law itself. He wished to draw at- 
tention to the real state of the question. 
The system introduced in 1852 for pro- 
viding cemeteries by means of burial 
boards had proved most successful. 
There were 333 of those boards in 
operation in the most populous portion 
of the kingdom, and he believed that 
if the powers of the Burials Acts were 
extended, so that greater facilities were 
given for providing graveyards under 
similar circumstances, the present griev- 
ance would be got rid of. In the 
cemeteries formed under those Acts, 
the ground was divided into consecrated 
and unconsecrated. The former was 


appropriated to burials conducted ac- 
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cording to the rites of the Church of 
England, and the latter was used by the 
Nonconformists. It was his intention 
to ask leave to bring in a Bill with 
the object of further extending those 
powers. He could not understand why 
Parliament should be asked to apply to 
one part of the country a principle dif- 
ferent from that which was adopted in 
the rest of the kingdom. The question 
was not whether the clergyman should 
be relieved from the obligation to per- 
form the service; but whether a church- 
yard, in the immediate vicinity of the 
church, should be open tothe performance 
of any so-called religious ceremony. 
With regard to the main body of Non- 
conformists, the more closely Churchmen 
could be associated with them the better ; 
but it was impossible to frame a clause 
which, underthe term ‘‘religiousservice,” 
should not admit of anything which any- 
body chose to describe as such. Anybody 
worshipping a Superior Being was per- 
forming a religious service. [‘‘No, 
no!”?] The law recognized as religious 
services the ceremonies which took place 
in India; and it was evident that no 
language which they could employ would 
exclude any kind of service in this coun- 
try. Asan instance of what might occur, 
he would mention the fact that a short time 
since a Socialist was buried in the Roch- 
dale cemetery, when another Socialist 
delivered an oration over the grave in 
advocacy of the peculiar doctrines of that 
body. He was sure that the hon. Mem- 
bers who supported this Bill would object 
to such proceedings as strongly as those 
who opposed it. One of the clauses of 
the Bill provided that a minister or 
member of a religious body having a 
registered place for public worship might 
officiate ; and whatever opinion might be 
formed as to the abstract meaning of the 
term “‘ religious service,” it was certain 
that when a Court of Law came to con- 
sider this clause, anything consistent 
with the tenets of any sect holding 
its meetings in a place registered for 
worship would be held to be religious 
worship. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would, in the 
first place, congratulate the House on 
the generous spirit in which the debate 
had been conducted on both sides. He 
thought he saw in the courtesy which 
had been manifested a proof of the desire 
on the part both of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters to obliterate causes of dissension. 
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He quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for Bath (Mr. Dalrymple) in thinking 
that this was not a question as between 
Church and Dissent, for he was sure 
that if Churchmen out of the House 
were asked whether they would make 
the concession now sought the immense 
majority would be found in its favour. 
Speaking with all respect of the clergy 
of the Church of England, he was bound 
to say that, upon polemical questions, 
they were not always the truest repre- 
sentatives of the opinions of its mem- 
bers. The main principles of this Bill 
might be considered as being two in 
number. One was that a person might 
be buried, if his friends choose, without 
any religious service being performed 
over him; and in that alteration of 
the existing law there was univer- 
sal concurrence. But the really impor- 
tant principle was that, under certain 
safeguards, funeral services might be 
performed in the burial grounds of the 
Established Church by persons other 
than clergymen of the Church. The 
hon. and gallant Member who had moved 
the rejection of the Bill (Colonel Bart- 
telot) was mistaken in supposing that in 
suggesting last year that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, he 
expected that that principle would be 
excluded. On the contrary, his object 
was to maintain that principle, but to 
surround it with every possible safe- 
guard. His experience of the labours 
of the Committee confirmed his opinion 
that many objections to the Bill as it 
was then introduced might be removed 
by careful consideration. His anticipa- 
tions had been realized. The represen- 
tatives of both sides of the House had 
laboured heartily with this object, and 
had inserted several important pro- 
visions. It was required that ample 
notice should be given to the incum- 
bent of the intention that a burial 
should take place in the churchyard 
without the rites of the Established 
Church, and either with or without any 
other religious service; and in order 
that the different services might not 
clash, power was given to the incumbent 
to vary the time stated in the notice 
within certain limits. The utmost care 
was taken that the services should be of 
a religious character, and that no ser- 
vices should be performed by any person 
who was not a member of a recognized 
religious body. Furthermore, numerous 
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exceptions to the application of the Act 
were introduced, where other provision 
than that supplied by the parish church- 
yard had been or should hereafter be 
provided. While, however, he admitted 
that these provisions would not give 
absolute security against the perform-, 
ance of services not strictly religious, 
he dismissed as chimerical the idea 
that _— would register themselves 
as religious bodies, for the purpose of 
having an opportunity of delivering 
funeral orations over their deceased 
friends. It was not in accordance with 
the feelings and habits of the people of 
this country that irreligious or offensive 
discourses should be pronounced on these 
solemn occasions; and in that lay the 
great security. In order to find such an 
instance, one hon. Member had been 
obliged to go back half a century; and 
as to the occurrence at Rochdale, men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Cawley), he could only say that 
under this Bill it would still be illegal 
to deliver political addresses in church- 
yards. Everything, in short, was done 
by the Select Committee to minimize 
the danger. An attempt had been 
made to show that this Bill, if passed, 
would lead to further concessions, and 
that if Dissenting ministers were once 
admitted to the churchyard they would 
seek the right of entering the church 
itself. It was sufficient to point out 
in reply that the Bill did not go to 
such an extent. The hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire himself had 
not ventured to make such a proposi- 
tion, and it was quite unnecessary to 
fight with shadows while they had reali- 
ties to deal with. The Act which had 
been referred to as having been intro- 
duced by the present Postmaster Gene- 
ral substituted for a permissive a com- 
pulsory law in this matter in Ireland. 
That Act had worked without disturb- 
ance or dissatisfaction; yet surely no 
one would say that party heat or reli- 
gious animosity were less strong in Ire- 
land than on this side the Channel. 
Surely, then, if the principle had worked 
so well there, equally beneficial results 
might be anticipated from similar legis- 
lation for England. But it was quite as 
much in the interests of the Church as 
of religious freedom that he supported 
this Bill. - 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
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tary was mistaken in ete that the 
Members who opposed this Bill opposed 
it as representing clergymen ; they op- 
posed it as representing the prepon- 
derating body of the laity of the Church 
of England. The right hon. Gentleman 
‘the Home Secretary said that he adhered 
to the principle of the measure, which 
was to give any Dissenting minister the 
right to read over a grave such services 
as he might think fit; but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not say how he recon- 
ciled that principle with the maintenance 
of an Established Church. He (Lord 
John Manners) opposed the Bill for the 
very reason that its principle was in di- 
rectantagonism toan Established Church ; 
because it was essential to an Estab- 
lished Church that the services in the 
church and also in the churchyard should 
be according to forms prescribed by 
law. The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Richard) asked those who opposed this 
measure to putthemselvesinto the position 
occupied by those who supported it; and 
he (Lord John Manners) could say that 
he had applied that test to himself, and 
he could with a clear conscience oppose 
it. InScotland, he was a Dissenter; but 


he had never supported the measure to 


abolish what was somewhat erroneously 
termed church rates in Scotland. The 
Episcopal Dissenters in Scotland did 
not complain of the disabilities arising 
from their dissenting from the Church 
established by law there. Therefore, 
he was quite in a position to accept the 
challenge of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They had been assured that by the 
labours of the Select Committee of last 
year every security was afforded that 
the principle of the measure would be 
so carried out as not to militate against 
the peace and good-feeling of the com- 
munity; but he defied the right hon. 
Gentleman to point out how the 5th 
clause could ever be brought into opera- 
tion. Who was to be judge of what was 
solemn and decent? But supposing the 
clause to be put in force, what would 
happen ? Why Dissenting ministers 
would be dragged from one Court to 
another, and judicial decisions would 
be sought as to what were solemn ser- 
vices, and whether the provisions of the 
law had been violated or not. He be- 
lieved that the alleged grievance of 
Dissenters not being able to obtain bury- 
ing grounds was infinitesimally small; 
and on the showing of the hon. Member 
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for Merthyr Tydvil, was confined to 
Wales—indeed, no sooner had that hon. 
Member declared it to exist there, than 
the statement was contradicted by an- 
other Welsh Member. The hon. Baronet 
below the Gangway (Sir Thomas Lloyd) 
gave a most positive and emphatic de- 
nial to the statement which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Merthyr 
(Mr. Richard). The grievance really 
only existed in an almost inappreciable 
degree at the present moment, and very 
shortly would disappear altogether; and 
therefore there was no need to pass a 
measure that would be a violation of the 
essential principle of an Established 
Church. 

Str DOMINIC CORRIGAN thought 
that it would be necessary to define the ex- 
"gies ‘consecrated burial grounds ;” 

ecause several denominations conse- 
erated their burial grounds. He thought 
that there was no fear that the measure 
would give rise to Catholic funeral pro- 
cessions, for he, during a long residence 
in a city containing 200,000 Catholics, 
had never seen such a procession. The 
argument about the ‘‘thin end of the 
wedge” had often been used, and the con- 
sequence of the rejection of a measure on 
that ground had generally been, that 
the other end of the wedge had been 
used in smashing down the obstacle. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
could not understand why Dissenters 
should not provide burial grounds for 
themselves as well as chapels. Again, 
if a gentleman built a church, and gave 
land for a burial ground, would it not 
be hard that others should have a right 
to perform services there for which it 
had never been intended? If the Bill 
had been limited to churchyards which 
had been acquired by the spending of 
parish moneys, that fact would have 
gone far to disarm his objection to it. 

Mr. MORLEY wished to say that he 
had received a communication from 
Archdeacon Allen, in which the rey. gen- 
tleman said that he felt that Dissenters 
had a right to be laid by their fore- 
fathers in the churchyard with decent 
rites pleasing to their surviving rela- 
tives; but he thought that the clergy- 
man should have the right to decline 
performing services over persons whom 
he could not recognize as Christians or 
fellow-worshippers. As to ulterior mea- 
sures which were feared, surely the 
Church would be stronger to oppose 
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them after this act of justice had been 
done. The Bill was full of guarantees 
and securities; and in Committee they 
would be quite ready to consider any 
further guarantees that might be pro- 
posed—for the supporters of the Bill 
were as anxious as Churchmen could 
be to secure the proper and decent per- 
formance of funerals in burial grounds. 
Eart PERCY said, that these so- 
called guarantees and securities were 
worth nothing at all. If there were any 
one thing more than another could 
strengthen his dislike to the measure, it 
would be the way in which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite uniformly avoided meeting 
the objection, that if this concession was 
made to Nonconformists with respect to 
the churchyards it would soon be impos- 
sible to keep them out of the churches. 
He did not know whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had brought in 
the Bill had any ulterior object in view ; 
but this he did know —that many per- 
sons supported it in order that they 
might obtain the same footing in the 
churches which this Bill would give 
them in the churchyards. They had 
been told that it was idle to suppose that 
there would be irreligious services in the 


churchyards if this Bill should pass. 
He did not know what the legal inter- 
pretation of irreligious services might 
be; but he should like to hear what 
would prevent the infidel or the heretic 
from holding their services in our church- 


yards. If the Bill had been confined to 
admitting Dissenters to burial without 
service in the churchyards, he should 
have been glad to make the concession, 
though he did not acknowledge any 
right of the kind on their part; but he 
opposed it because they demanded to 
have a religious service of their own. 
He might not feel astonished that Dis- 
senters did not appreciate the feeling 
with respect to consecrated ground; but 
he should not have expected to hear 
from Churchmen that consecrated ground 
was ground set apart for the use of 
the Established Church. He always 
understood that consecrated ground was 
what in olden times was called ‘‘ God’s 
acre ’’—that is, ground set apart for the 
baptized to lie in, that they might be 
separated in death, as in life, from the 
rest of mankind. He should have thought 
that one body of Nonconformists, at all 
events, would have agreed with him in 
that—the Roman Catholics. Where did 
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Roman Catholics admit the burials of 
Protestants in their churchyards? And 
if they claimed to have more of Christian 
truth than the other sects of Christen- 
dom, they ought to prove it by doing as 
they would be done by. This question 
had hitherto been discussed upon secular 
grounds, but there was also the religious 
aspect of the question, which was a much 
more important one, although that might 
not be the proper place in which to treat 
of it. But he must be allowed to say 
that this measure was not only unjust 
in the extreme, but also excessively irre- 
ligious. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rejoiced 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Cawley), and, whilst he did 
not abandon the ground that the Bill 
constituted an attack upon the Estab- 
lished Church, he claimed, as a member 
of the Church, and for the Church, the 
same rights for his denomination as was 
possessed by every other denomination 
over the property which belonged to 
them, the same right in burial grounds 
of the Church for Churchmen as the 
Wesleyans and every other denomina- 
tion had over the burial grounds at- 
tached to their chapels. The Home Se- 
eretary had promised that everything 
would be conceded to the members of 
the Church if they would only yield to 
the principle of the measure—that is, if 
they would give up their right to their pro- 
perty ; but the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Sir Dominic Corrigan) followed him, 
and said that he had never seen a Ro- 
man Catholic funeral procession. He 
also seemed to rejoice in the prospect of 
using the thick end of the wedge for 
the overthrow of the Established Church, 
and almost admitted that this measure 
might be considered as the thin edge of 
it. The hon. Member, of course, could 
not have seen or heard of the funeral 
procession of M‘Manus, or of others of 
that kind. In Poland and in France 
funeral processions had been the occa- 
sion of most dangerous political mani- 
festations. The Home Secretary. said 
that he was quite certain that there 
would never be any irreligious service in 
thechurchyards, but promoted the present 
Bill, whereby such services would not 
be forbidden by law. The Bill would 
remove the legal protection against this ; 
and what were they to have instead? 
what were they to do? were they in 
every parish to establish a vigilance 
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committee? It was in this way that 
affairs were managed in the United 
States, whilst arbitrary control was the 
regulating power in despotic States ; but 
in free England we had rested our se- 
curity upon the protection of the law, 
and he disputed the right of the Govern- 
ment to deprive them of that protection, 
and to leave them without any legal 
definition of what was to be considered 
a solemn and decent performance of re- 
ligious services. They were about to 
cast aside the only definition of what 
was solemn and decent, which the au- 
thorized service in the Church prayer- 
book supplied, and to supply them with 
none other. He believed that this was 
an attempt to introduce the thin edge of 
the wedgeto deprive —members of the 
Church of England of their property in 
churchyards; and if this were done, and 
those who were now intruders were in 
that capacity to be admitted up to and 
all around, how could the church doors 
be kept closed against these recognized 
and authorized intruders? They were 
perfectly ready to meet the difficulties 
of the Nonconformists ; but the Church 
of England claimed the same rights in 
their property that the Dissenters had 
in theirs. They, indeed, would not part 
with it willingly, though it might be 
taken from them. He lamented that 
Nonconformists had been led to attack 
the property of the members of the 
Church of England, whilst, for them- 
selves, they vindicated such rights most 
strenuously. This was a narrow-minded 
position. He should, with a clear con- 
science, vote against the Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 211; Noes 
149: Majority 62. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 7th June. 
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REGISTRATION OF DEEDS, WILLS, &e. 
(MIDDLESEX) BILL—[Buz 36.] 
(Mr. George Gregory, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Hinde 
Palmer, Mr. Goldney.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, its object was to abolish the 
Office for the registration of deeds, &ec., 


in the county of Middlesex. The pre- 
sent Registration Office, he said, consisted 
of two Registrars—the office of the third 
being at this moment vacant—who were 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor and 
the Chief Justices of the Supreme Courts, 
a deputy registrar,. and minor official. 
It was contemplated at the time when 
the Office was established that the funds 
which would be received would be 
sufficient to defray the expenses of it; 
but, in fact, the amount had risen far 
beyond what was contemplated. The in- 
come amounted in 1866 to £12,500, out 
of which the Office expenses amounted 
to £3,100 odd. The balance was divided 
among the Registrars, the actual share 
of each being, in 1866, £2,368, These 
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Registrars were, in fact, absolute ciphers, 
and their duties were entirely carried on 
by the deputy registrar. So much was 
this the case, that the present Chief Jus- 
tice had refused to fill up the third and 
vacant appointment. Moreover, so far 
from the Office proving beneficial, it had 
proved the very reverse—it embarrassed 
rather than facilitated the transfer of real 
property. Land in Middlesex had become 
so much subdivided that a search had 
become absolutely impracticable, and it 
was almost impossible to identify property 
when the name of the owner was found in 
the registers. All legal practitioners were 
desirous that the abolition of the Office 
should take place at once and entirely. 
Its abolition had been strongly recom- 
mended also by the Commissioners on 
Land Transfer, who declared the Office 
to be simply a source of trouble and ex- 
pense to the vendors and purchasers 
of property. He proposed by the Bill 
that deeds and wills executed after 
January 1, 1871, should cease to be 
registered ; but it was necessary that 
the Office should be kept going for 
searches affecting titles commencing be- 
fore that date. He proposed that the 
fees receivable in future from the Office 


should be paid into the Consolidated 


Fund. According to an estimate taken 
he found that these fees would amount 
to £1,100 a-year, which would provide 
ample funds for carrying on the duties 
of the Office. He was prepared to give 
the Registrars compensation for the abo- 
lition of their office to the extent of 
three-fourths of the fees — not which 
they had received, but which they were 
entitled to receive—for the Registrars 
had, in fact, exacted fees which they 
were not legally entitled to exact, ac- 
cording to the construction of the Act 
of Parliament. He hoped to have an 
opportunity of suggesting a scheme for 
facilitating the transfer of land during 
the present Session; but the present 
Bill was a fitting remedy for the evils 
of which he had complained. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, that having ex- 
perience of a similar system of regis- 
tration in Yorkshire, he could not un- 
derstand how the registration of ‘deeds 
in Middlesex should have been permitted 
to fall into the state described. The 
registration in Yorkshire, which he be- 
lieved was very similar to that in Mid- 
dlesex, worked well, and to the full satis- 
faction of the landed proprietors of the 
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three Ridings. Property in the large 
townsof Yorkshire—forinstance, in Leeds 
and Bradford, was as much subdivided 
as in Middlesex, and no difficulty had 
been experienced in the working of the 
registers. The proper remedy for the 
abuses complained of was the reforma- 
tion, not the abolition of the system. If 
this Bill was passed there was danger 
that it would be taken as a precedent, 
and that the registers of Yorkshire would 
be abolished too, and he protested against 
that being done. The hon. Gentleman 
had given an answer to his own Motion 
in his concluding remarks, that before 
the present Session was ended a general 
Bill would be introduced for the consi- 
deration of the whole question of land 
transfer. He objected to such legisla- 
tion being proposed by a private Mem- 
ber, for surely it was the duty of the 
Government to undertake a matter of 
such importance. At present, in York- 
shire nobody could mortgage his pro- 
perty without the fact being within reach 
of the public, which gave the most per- 
fect security to property. 

Mr. GOLDNE said, that the neces- 
sity of searching these registers for no- 
tices of mortgages was an evil which the 
two counties of Middlesex and York had 
inflicted on the whole community. The 
registration had been instituted to enable 
the citizens of London to ascertain that 
the titles of property on which they lent 
money were unencumbered ; and the 
people of Yorkshire, who were interested 
in similar matters, finding that the plan 
worked well in Middlesex, adopted a 
similar plan for themselves. But it was 
for no benefit of the general community 
that these registrations took place, and 
great difficulties had arisen through 
them—to such an extent that many per- 
sons refused to incur the expense and 
inconvenience caused by making the ne- 
cessary searches, and preferred to run a 
risk instead. The present Bill was a 
step in the right direction, giving greater 
freedom of action in the transfer of pro- 
perty. If the Middlesex plan of regis- 
tration had been a good one, it would 
have been followed in other counties; 
but it had not been so followed, and in- 
stead of doing good it had done a great 
deal of harm. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he did not care 
what course was taken with regard to 
the registration of deeds in Middlesex, 
but he had a strong objection to passing 
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a Bill of this kind, if it was intended to 
serve as a precedent for a similar mea- 
sure in regard to the registration of 
deeds in Yorkshire. The present system 
was a great safeguard, and enabled 
many persons to lend money when other- 
wise they would refuse to do so. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL stated 
that the Government intended to deal 
with the subject of the transfer of land, 
with a view to the simplification of the 
process. A Bill in reference to the mat- 
ter was introduced in the House of 
Lords last Session ; but the Government 
were unable to proceed with it at that 
time. However, if there should be any 
reasonable prospect of carrying the Bill 
in the present Session, it would be 
brought in again—at all events, it would 
be introduced, if not in this Session, at 
an early period in the next. The object 
of the Bill was to establish a new re- 
gistry in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Land Transfer Com- 
mission of last year, with the view of 
simplifying the proof of titles, and of 
making as easy and cheap as possible 
the transfer of land. That Commission 
reported against the Middlesex Registry, 
and therefore, that system in its present 
shape, must be regarded as doomed ; but 
it would be expedient not to abolish the 
existing system until something was pre- 
pared to be substituted in its place. The 
Bill of the Government would establish 
a registry for the whole of the kingdom, 
and the House would have an opportu- 
nity, upon the introduction of that Bill, 
of considering whether the Middlesex 
Registry should not be absorbed in the 
general registry. If the present registry 
were abolished before another was sub- 
stituted for it, the officers must be com- 
pensated ; whereas, if its abolition were 
delayed until a new registry was pro- 
posed in its place, the services of the 
officers might be utilized. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would do well to be satisfied with the 
assurance that the matter was under the 
consideration of the Government. At 
any rate, he could not assent to the se- 
cond reading of the measure except upon 
the understanding that it should not be 
further proceeded with during this Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. JESSEL thought it desirable that 
the Bill should be read a second time, 
for though, to his great credit the Lord 
Chief Justice had not filled up a sinecure 
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office in connection with the Middlesex 
Registry, because hethought that it would 
not be to the public advantage to do so, 
there would be no security for the future 
against an appointment to such an office 
being made, unless the sanction of the 
House was given to the second reading 
of the present measure. In that case no 
one would afterwards venture to fill up 
the sinecure. Both branches of the legal 
profession were unanimousin condemning 
the existing Middlesex Registry. , 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, that h 
would take the second reading on the 
understanding that the Committee should 
be fixed for a distant day. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 28th June. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 2nd March, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—Pustio Bur—-Committee—Report 
—Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation 
(16). 


PAUPER INMATES DISCHARGE AND 
REGULATION BILL.—(No. 16.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Certain paupers may be de- 
tained in the workhouse for limited 
periods). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that at present a pauper could discharge 
himself from the workhouse on givin 
reasonable notice. It had been foun 
desirable to give Poor Law Guardians 
larger and moro definite powers over in- 
mates who were in the habit of leaving 
the workhouse in the morning and re- 
turning at night. Such powers would, 
no doubt, require to be exercised with 
due discretion. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Discharge and detention of 
casual paupers). 

Taz Duxze or CLEVELAND said, 
that there were cases in which vagrants 
entered the workhouse for the night, 
but did not ask for or require food, 
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This clause seemed to prevent such per- 
sons leaving the house at an early hour 
of the morning. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that vagrants who entered the work- 
house under such circumstances would 
have no right to demand their discharge; 
but it would be in the discretion of the 
guardians to permit them to leave with- 
out performing any task. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
regarded the clause as one of the most 
useful in the Bill. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Guardians to provide proper 
casual wards, and failing to do so not to 
be entitled to repayment from Parlia- 
mentary grants). 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that by this clause the Poor Law Board 
would have power to require the erec- 
tion of separate cells for vagrants. 
Now, he agreed in the desirability of 
giving the Board power to insist on 
suitable wards and furniture, and in 
large towns separate cells might be de- 
sirable ; but it would be preposterous to 
cast on rural Unions so enormous an ex- 


pense as would be involved in the erec- 
tion of them. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY ex- 
plained that the clause gave general 
powers, and that the Poor Law Board, 
as far as he understood, had no inten- 
tion of requiring in all cases the erection 


of separate cells. It was desirable in 
many cases to have distinct rooms, so 
that the honest wayfarer might be sepa- 
rated from the worst class of tramps; 
and he thought there was no fear of this 
general power being abused. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY re- 
garded this as a question of giving the 
central authority power of increasing 
the rates ad libitum. In the case of large 
towns there was no fear of injustice, for 
these could always make themselves 
heard, and would certainly make any 
Minister who imposed any oppressive 
burden repent of his imprudence; but 
rural Unions might suffer a great deal 
of injustice. Moreover, the President 
or Secretary of the Poor Law Board did 
not take the trouble to look into insig- 
nificant cases, leaving them to the In- 
spectors ; and to give Inspectors powers 
of imposing heavy taxation was to give 
them a considerable power of oppres- 
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sion. He should support his noble 
Friend if he divided against the clause. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND hoped 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
would not divide the House, for he could 
not conceive that the Board would ever 
oblige rural Unions to erect a cell for 
every separate vagrant. As he under- 
stood the clause, its object was simply 
to enable the Board to insist on proper 
wards being provided for vagrants. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON con- 
sented to reserve the point till a future 
stage. In the interim, he would consider 
whether words might not be introduced 
into the clause to meet the object he had 
in view. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
minded the noble Earl that it would be 
impossible to make a distinction between 
rural and urban Unions, as the former 
in some cases were visited by a large 
number of tramps. The object of the 
Bill was not to increase the expense of 
vagrancy, but to diminish it, for which 
purpose it was essential to give the Poor 
Law Board the power of insuring uni- 
form treatment throughout the country. 

Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
and to be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


Finance. 


EAST INDIA FINANCE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp LYVEDEN asked the noble 
Duke the Secretary of State for India, 
If he intended to move for a Select Com- 
mittee on East Indian Finance? The 
noble Lord said that in putting the 
Question he desired to make a few ob- 
servations on the subject. Last Session, 
as President of the Kast India Associa- 
tion, a body composed of gentlemen who 
had been in India or were in some way 
connected with it, and had continued to 
circulate information upon it, he was 
asked to move for the appointment of a 
Committee of their Lordships on the 
subject ; but he replied that he did not 
think that the best mode of dealing with 
the subject. He thought that a Com- 
mission on India would be better; but 
that such a step might appear an affront 
to the Governor General, and Lord Mayo, 
as far as he had been able to observe, 
had fulfilled his duties with great ability 
and public advantage. More recently 
there had been a rumour that if a 
Committee were moved for in the House 
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of Commons the Government would not 
object, and there was afterwards a 

roposal from the Government for a 
Saint Committee of both Houses. This 

roposition, however, had been aban- 
pak on the ground that their Lord- 
ships were not entitled to inquire into 
the subject of Indian finance. If not, 
what were their Lordships to inquire 
into? He had never heard of a more 
extraordinary objection. Their Lordships 
were often reproached with idleness ; 
but this enforced idleness arose from a 
want of business whereon to exercise in- 
dustry. Surely there ‘was no question 
which they were better fitted for dealing 
with than Indian finance ? Indian finance 
stood upon an entirely different footing 
from English finance. The objection to 
their altering Money Bills—namely, that 
taxes should only be imposed by the re- 
presentatives of the people — did not 
apply to Indian finance, which was not 
regulated by the Imperial Parliament 
at all. If, moreover, India was indirectly 
represented in Parliament, it was in this 
House rather than in the other. The 


noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) had 
on two occasions submitted to their Lord- 
ships, with great ability and usefulness, 


the Indian Budget — a step which ob- 
viously was no less open to objection 
than the consideration of the subject 
by a Committee. In the House of Com- 
mons there was at present a great 
dearth of Indian authorities—Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote being absent, and there 
being very few Gentlemen Members of 
that House who had been at the India 
Office or who had applied themselves 
to Indian affairs; whereas in this House 
there were on the opposite side two 
noble Lords who had been Secretaries 
of State for India, the Earl of Derby 
and the Marquess of Salisbury, as well 
as two on the Ministerial side, Viscount 
Halifax and the noble Duke himself (the 
Duke of Argyll). Above all, there was 
Lord Lawrence, than whom no man 
could be better fitted to deal with such 
a subject; yet he was to be excluded 
on account of the fanciful notion that 
it would infringe the privileges of the 
House of Commons. That a man could 
be as useful as a witness as a member 
of the Committee he denied, for there 
was a great difference between the pre- 
sence on the Committee of a well-in- 
formed man, who could examine the 
witnesses, and the examination of that 
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man as a witness by Gentlemen not 
conversant with the subject. It cast a 
ridicule on our institutions that so de- 
sirable a measure as the appointment of 
a Joint Committee should be set aside 
through political pedantry, on the ground 
that their Lordships were not to inter- 
fere with the finances of any part of the 
Empire. Considering the number of 
noble Lords who might usefully apply 
themselves to a subject of so much diffi- 
culty—which even a statesman of such 
grasp of mind as Lord Ellenborough 
had confessed his inability to master— 
he would ask the noble Duke, whether 
it was not advisable to appoint a 
separate Committee in this House, a 
step which need not be regarded as 
at all antagonistic to the Commons’ 
Committee ? 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL, in reply, 
said the suggestion of a Committee had 
not emanated from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for they saw nothing spe- 
cial in the state of Indian finance to 
call for inquiry; but during last Ses- 
sion, in a discussion on the subject, the 
Government intimated that if any con- 
siderable section of the House desired 
an inquiry, they would not stand in 
the way of it. This Session a consider- 
able number of Members, not entirely 
satisfied by an early day being given 
to the Indian Financial Statement, still 
wished for a Committee, and the Go- 
vernment had accordingly to consider 
how the inquiry could be best carried 
on. A Joint Committee of both Houses 
was suggested not by himself, but by 
the other Members of the Govern- 
ment. He entirely approved it — for 
it was a mistake to suppose that there 
was any jealousy on the part of the 
India Office on the subject—and commu- 
nicated personally with several Members 
of both Houses. He was glad to find 
that the idea met with general approval, 
and that some of the most distinguished 
Members of this House acquainted with 
Indian finance were willing to serve on 
the Committee. Such a step, however, 
required the general consent of all par- 
ties ; and, on the matter being discussed 
in the House of Commons, it did not 
appear to meet with general acquies- 
cence. The proposal of a Joint Com- 
mittee had, consequently, been with- 
drawn. He did not think an inquiry 
was very urgent, and thought the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of their 
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Lordships, contemporaneously with the 
Commons’ Committee, would have an 
appearance of jealousy and antagonism. 
He entirely concurred with his noble 
Friend that it was a total mistake to 
regard this House as being in the same 
position with regard to Indian as to 
Home finance. The House of Commons 
represented the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, but not the taxpayers of India, and 
their Lordships were as much entitled 
as the House of Commons to deal, if 
necessary, with Indian finance. Should 
any suggestion emanate from the Com- 
mons’ Committee, of which the Govern- 
mentor their Lordships might doubt the 
propriety, it would be their Lordships’ 
duty to institute a full inquiry before 
passing any measure founded upon it. 


Army (System 


DULWICH COLLEGE.—COMMISSIONERS 
OF ENDOWED SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Hart or HARROWBY inquired, 
with regard to Dulwich College and 
the Commissioners of Endowed Schools, 
Ist, Whether the Governors of Dulwich 
College gave notice to the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners of their intention 
to propose a scheme under the powers 
reserved to them for that purpose, and 
whether they have not failed hitherto to 
bring forward any such scheme; 2dly, 
Whether the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners are themselves preparing a 
scheme, and, if so, when it is likely to 
be made public ? 

Lorp LYTTELTON, as President of 
the Commission, replied that Dulwich 
College was one of those foundations, the 
Governors of which,"under the Endowed 
Schools Act, were allowed a certain 
period—in this case 12 months—within 
which they might prepare a scheme 
for the government of the school, the 
powers of the Commissioners being mean- 
while suspended. If that privilege was 
acted upon, and a scheme drawn up and 
submitted to the Commissioners, from 
which they dissented, the Commissioners 
would prepare another, and both would 
be submitted to the Education Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council. Notice had 
to be given of such an intention within 
two months of the passing of the Act— 
namely, 2nd of August, 1869. The Go- 
vernors of Dulwich College gave the 
notice with regard to the lower school, 
but they had not prepared a scheme. 
This did not imply any blame, as it was 
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common for Governing Bodies to give 
notice in order to secure their position, 
that they might act upon it if they 
thought it desirable. It was a matter, 
moreover, of little importance, as both 
the Commissioners and the Education 
Department were bound to give due con- 
sideration to all schemes or suggestions 
from whatever quarter they proceeded. 
It now devolved on the Commissioners 
to prepare a scheme; but a dozen Com- 
missions would have found plenty of 
work, and there being only one it was 
obliged to proceed by districts. Its du- 
ration was limited to three or four years, 
but a much longer period would be ne- 
cessary to complete the work, and the re- 
newal of the Commission would rest with 
Parliament. Dulwich College, as one of 
the very largest endowments, did not 
come under the rule of the Commissioners 
to deal with particular districts in turn, 
and he admitted the desirableness of its 
being dealt with as early as possible. 
He trusted that the Commissioners would 
very soon be able to do so. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd March, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—New Memnrrs Sworn—Nathaniel 
Buckley, a Stalybridge ; Major George 


Arbuthnot, for Hereford City. 

Serect Committres — Westmeath, &c. Unlawful 
Combinations, appointed. 

Pusuic Bits—Ordered—First Reading—Petit 
Juries (Ireland)* [61]; Local Government 
Supplemental * [63]; Metropolitan Commons 
Supplemental * [62]. 

Second Reading—West African Settlements* [57]. 

Committee—Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal [27], 





discharged. 


ARMY (SYSTEM OF RETIREMENT). 


QUESTION. 


OotonEL BARTTELOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether there 
is not a Report made by actuaries upon 
the cost of carrying out the recommen- 
dations in detail contained in the Report 
of the Committee upon Army (System of 
Retirement), July 1867; and, if s0, 
whether he will lay such Report upon 
the Table of the House ? 
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Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, a Report 
upon the subject was laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1868, and a further Report was 
made at a later period, which has not 
been presented ; but the actuariesin form 
me that its substance, in a much im- 
proved form, is to be found in their evi- 
dence before the Committee on Ordnance 
Retirements last year, which has been 
laid upon the Table. 


ARMY—BRONZE FIELD GUNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the manu- 
facture of new Bronze Field Guns, 
adopted last year by the War Depart- 
ment, has lately been abandoned, and on 
what grounds ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS replied that 
the manufacture of bronze guns had 
been temporarily suspended in conse- 
quence of certain defects in the casting 
of these weapons, the causes of which 
defects were being investigated by a Com- 
mittee, but had not yet been ascertained. 
Inthe meantime, wrought-iron guns with 
steel tubes were being manufactured. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Are they muzzle or 
breech-loaders ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS: They are 
muzzle-loaders. 


ARMY EDUCATION—SONS OF MILITIA 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, in 
carrying out the proposed more intimate 
relations between the Regular Forces 
and the Militia, he will grant to the sons 
of officers of the Militia the same edu- 
cational advantages as are now enjoyed 
by the sons of officers of the Army and 
Navy, in the form of a reduced rate of 
charge at the public military academies ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The permanent 
Staff of the Militia now enjoy the ad- 
vantages referred to. How far it may 
be possible to extend them to Militia 
officers who are not also officers of the 
Army is a question which it would be pre- 
mature to decide. Those who are also 


Army officers will be in the enjoyment 
of them as Army officers. 
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ARMY—VOLUNTEERS IN THE MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SIMONDS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he is aware that 
in some cases the same men are returned 
on the effective strength of both Militia 
and Volunteer regiments; and, if he is, 
whether he has any objection to obtain 
a Return showing the number of such 
men ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is contrary to 
regulation that any man should belong 
to both forces, and the Inspector Ge- 
neral of Reserve Forces is not aware of 
any such case. If he was, he would at 
once order the man’s discharge from the 
Volunteer Force. 


IRELAND— FISHERIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on Irish Fisheries 
of 1867, as well as those contained in the 
Report of the Inspectors of Irish Fish- 
eries for 1869, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners dated the 
13th of August 1870, recently published 
for the improvement of that branch of 
industry ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the recommendations con- 
tained in the Reports referred to by the 
hon. Member had been under the con- 
sideration of the Irish Government. The 
last Report, that of the 13th of August, 
1870, had only just been issued, and there- 
fore there had not yet been time to give 
it the attention which it deserved. There 
was one point in connection with the sub- 
ject now under the consideration of the 
Law Officers of Ireland, and when they 
gave their opinion upon, it it was his in- 
tention to communicate with the Trea- 
sury, to ascertain whether any further 
assistance sltould be given to the Irish 
fisheries. 


EDUCATION—BUILDING GRANTS TO 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HICK asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Why it is made a condi- 
tion in new schools that, in order to be 
entitled to a building grant, they should 
not exceed twenty feet in width; and, 
since it is found both inconvenient and 
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difficult to comply with such condition, 
oo he would be disposed to modify 
it 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that 
the condition referred to was determined 
upon by the Council after very consider- 
able inquiry, and was the result of all 
the knowledge which they had acquired 
by means of their Inspectors. The width 
fixed upon was the same as that adopted 
for the practising schools used in the 
‘training colleges. Under these circum- 
stances, he could not hold out any hope 
that the condition would be modified, for 
two reasons—first, as building grants 
were now coming to an end, there would 
be scarcely time to make any alteration 
in the condition ; and, secondly, as it was 
believed that it was an advantage to 
have schools of the width indicated in 
the hon. Member’s Question, the Council, 
who paid so much per square foot, could 
not undertake to pay public money for 
space which they regarded as being un- 
necessary. 


EDUCATION—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Vice President of the Council, What 
will be the necessary durations of the 
morning and afternoon meetings of an 
elementary school, seeing that the in- 
struction in religious subjects is to be 
given at the beginning or end, or at the 
beginning and end of each meeting ; and 
that attendance at a morning or after- 
noon meeting may not be reckoned for 
any scholar who has been under instruc- 
tion in secular subjects less than two 
hours; why a pupil teacher may not 
teach for more than five hours each day ; 
and, whether this rule applies to half- 
time schools; and, if so, whether he has 
considered that in half-time schools the 
effect may be that the pupil teachers will 
be withdrawn while some of the children 
are still at school ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply to the 
first Question, said, the Education De- 
partment would not attempt to fix the 
duration of the attendance at the schools, 
provided that the condition was com- 
plied with to give at each meeting two 
hours for secular instruction. The ma- 
nagers must decide for themselves at 
what time they would open the schools, 
and how much time they would appro- 
priate to religious instruction. In reply 
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to the second Question, he begged to 
state that the reason why the Education 
Department had said that pupil teachers 
were not to be employed in teaching 
more than five hours daily was because 
they thought that time, in addition to 
the two hours the pupil teachers had to 
study themselves, was as much as could 
be expected from boys of that age. He 
was obliged to the noble Lord for calling 
his attention to the half-time schools, and 
he would consider whether a supplemen- 
tary Minute could be issued on the 
subject. 


CHINA — DESTRUCTION OF CONSULAR 
BUILDINGS AT SHANGHAI.—QUESTION. 


Ootonen SYKES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether accounts have been received of 
the destruction of the Consular Buildings 
and part of the Records at Shanghai; 
whether the Fire Insurance Policy had 
been allowed to run out; and, what will 
be the pecuniary loss to the British Ter- 
ritory in consequence ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Reports 
have been received both from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai and from 
the Acting Judge of the Supreme Court, 
announcing the total destruction, on the 
24th of December, by fire, of the Con- 
sulate, a part of which was also used for 
the purposes of the Supreme Court. The 
fire is believed to have been pyre accl- 
dental, and to have resulted from too 
close proximity of the beams of the 
flooring to a fireplace. The building 
was one of the earliest in the settlement. 
Owing to the rapidity with which the 
fire spread, only a few of the more im- 
portant consular records—such as regis- 
ters of births, marriages, and deaths, 
Board of Trade accounts, ships’ regis- 
ters, and other records connected with 
shipping--could be saved. The title-deeds 
and registers connected with the tenure 
of property in the settlement were also 
saved. A large portion of the records 
of the Court, a considerable part of the 
library, and all the records of causes 
heard since 1865 were saved. The iron 
safe belonging to the Court, and contain- 
ing wills and other valuable documents, 
was extracted from the ruins, and its 


contents, though damaged, are legible. 
Most of the furniture of the Consulate 
and Court and the rest of the books and 
archives were destroyed. The latter 
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were notof any real importance. Little 
damage was done to any part of the new 
buildings in course of construction. Ar- 
rangements have been made for carrying 
on the work of the Consulate and the 
Supreme Oourt. The policy of insurance 
on the buildings expired on the 15th of 
December, in consequence of instructions 
issued at the request of the Treasury, 
who decided in the beginning of last 
year to discontinue the insurance of Go- 
vernment property in China and Japan. 
No estimate of the pecuniary loss in- 
curred has been received at the Foreign 
Office. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH GUIDE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is intended to publish a 
List of Telegraph Offices in the United 
Kingdom, showing the hours that each 
office is open for the receipt and trans- 
mission of Messages, with other infor- 
mation necessary for the guidance of the 
public, in the British Postal Guide or in 
any other form ? 

Mr. MONSELL: The publication of 
a Telegraph Guide giving information of 
the kind referred to by my hon. Friend 
formed part of the original scheme. It 
has not been thought advisable up to the 
present time to issue it, as the additions 
which we have made to the system from 
week to week during the past year have 
been so numerous that a Guide pub- 
lished at the commencement of each 
quarter would have become inconveni- 
ently inaccurate at a very early period of 
that quarter. Now, however, the system 
is fast advancing towards completion, 
and it will shortly be possible to issue 
the Guide. 


LICENSING BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he can give the 
House any assurance that he will be able 
to introduce his Bill on the Licensing of 
Houses for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors before Easter ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that it 
was the present intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce the Bill before Easter, 
and there was nothing in the state of 
Public Business to lead him to suppose 
that the intention would not be carried 
into effect. 
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Unlawful Combinations. 


STAMP DUTIES—MAGISTRATES’ 
ORDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRANCE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is in consequence of instruc- 
tions issued to the Clerks of the Peace 
for Counties ‘‘ That Magistrates’ Orders 
for the payment of penalties, according 
to the Stamp Act 1870 (33 and 34 Vic. 
ce. 97), are to be held liable to a stamp,” 
so that if the defaulter does not pay the 
county will be rendered liable to the 
above charge? 

Mr. BRUOE, in reply, said, no such 
instructions had been issued either from 
the Home Office or the Treasury, and he 
thought it highly improbable that they 
had been issued from any other Depart- 
ment of the Government. 


WESTMEATH, &o. UNLAWFUL 
COMBINATIONS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th February], 
‘That the Question then proposed, 

‘That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the state of Westmeath and certain 
parts adjoining, of Meath and King’s County, 
the nature, extent, and effect of a certain unlawful 
combination and confederacy existing therein, and 
the best means of suppressing the same,—{ The 
Marquess of Hartington,) 

—be now put.” 

Previous Question again proposed, 
“That that Question be now put.”— 
(Mr. Serjeant Sherlock.) 


Debate resumed. 


OotoneL, WILSON-PATTEN: Sir— 
Up to the moment at which I rise to 
address you, I have entertained a hope 
—not to say an expectation—that in the 
interval which has elapsed since I moved 
the adjournment of the debate on the 
subject now ynder consideration, Her 
Majesty’s Government might have been 
induced to re-consider their course with 
regard to the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and to withdraw it. I am quite sure 
that [I speak the sentiments of many 
hon. Members of this House, by no 
means confined to party, when I say 
that if Her Majesty’s Government had 
found it within the sphere of their duty 
to take the course which I have in- 
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dicated, their decision would haye met 
with the approbation of a very large 
body of hon. Members in this House, 
and with that of a still larger body of 
persons outside its walls. I think, fur- 
ther, that the Government would have 
been able to do this with a strict regard 
to their own dignity, and to the interests 
of the nation. But the House not hav- 
ing received any such intimation, I shall 
proceed very briefly to state the views 
which I entertain not only with regard 
to the Motion itself, but with regard to 
the circumstances on which it is founded. 
I must first express the very deep regret 
— the disappointment, the surprise — 
with which I heard the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland give Notice 
of the Motion now before the House. 
That feeling of surprise was by no 
means confined to myself; I have a con- 
fident belief that there are very few 
Members, except those enjoying the 
strictest confidence of Her Majesty’s 
Government, who were not taken equally 
by surprise with myself. The circum- 
stances under which the Motion has been 
brought before us are very peculiar. It 
was made within 10 days of the time 
when Her Majesty’s Government — in 
possession of all the facts and all the 
details connected with the atrocious out- 
rages which have been committed in 
Westmeath, and knowing the difficulty, 
and their means of grappling with it 
—had advised Her Majesty in her gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne to use 
expressions with regard to Ireland cal- 
culated, to say the very least, to dispel 
from the minds of everyone the notion 
that within 10 days this House would 
be called upon to suspend the laws of 
the country in order to deal with a 
state of things only incidentally alluded 
to in the Speech. It may be that I 
entertain strong views; but my opinion 
is, that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment, if they intended to enact 
very stringent laws with regard to Ire- 
land—and especially if it was their in- 
tention to suspend the Constitution—it 
was their duty to inform the country 
in the usual manner by means of the 
Queen’s Speech. I will not impute 
any improper motives to Her Majesty’s 
Government; indeed, as my wish is to 
induce them to withdraw their Motion, I 
shall endeavour to avoid saying anything 
likely to place an additional obstacle in 
the way of their doing so; but I repeat it 
was the duty of the Government to follow 
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the usual forms and precedents, and to 
notice so serious an infringement of the 
law and Constitution in the Speech from 
the Throne. So far from imputing im- 
proper motives, I think I see a not alto- 
gether unnatural reason why the Go- 
vernment, which has, during the last 
two years, been prophesying that the 
remedial measures they had themselves 
propounded would bring about a speedy 
amendment in the condition of Ireland, 
should have felt some hesitation in stat- 
ing, through the medium of the very 
first subsequent Queen’s Speech, that 
their anticipations had not been realized. 
But, Sir, let me say, in passing, that 
having listened to the speeches of the 
noble Lord the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), I am 
not quite sure what the exact present 
state of Ireland really is. They are 
the only two Members of the Govern- 
ment who have addressed the House on 
the subject, and they are by no means 
agreed in the views they take of the 
condition of the sister country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade having taken an ac- 
tive, intelligent, and able part in the 
discussions on the remedial measures 
which have been brought forward in the 
last two Sessions, entertains, perhaps, 
an exaggerated opinion of the benefits 
likely to accrue to Ireland from those 
measures; and I think, therefore, that 
a little exaggeration may be pardoned. 
What does he say? He used these 
words—‘‘It is perfectly well known in 
Ireland that we have succeeded beyond 
expectation ”— and some interruption 
having occurred, he added— 

“TI know what I am speaking of. At no time 
within memory has Ireland been so prosperous, 
so calm, so confident of the future, so contented, 
so loyal as she is at the present moment.” 

And this he attributes to the remedial 
measures brought in and passed by the 
present Government. I am not going 
to dispute that point, and I only hope it 
may be so, notwithstanding the rather 
discourteous remarks with which the 
right hon. Gentleman accompanied the 
statement, and to which I shall here- 
after more particularly refer ; but I may 
be allowed to doubt the accuracy of the 
statement, and whether any prosperity 
that may exist in Ireland is yet to be 
attributed to those measures. I am for- 
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the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for | fortress is more successful than those of 
Ireland. With the candour which, from | Metz, Strasburg, or Belfort. In them 
long and intimate acquaintance with the French were able to resist the 
him, I know to distinguish my noble Prussian arms for a few months; but 
Friend in private life, he is unwilling | this garrison has set the whole power 
to attribute any improvement in the state | of the Government at defiance, and that 


of Ireland to causes which he does not not for a few months, but for a whole 
The | 


really believe to be the real ones. year; and I believe that, at the moment 


noble Lord said— 


“TI do not wish the House for one moment to le 


believe that I attribute this great improvement— 
for a great improvement it is—to that course of 
remedial legislation which it has been the pride of 
this side of the House to initiate during the two 
last Sessions of Parliament. I am aware that 
we have had in operation during the present 
winter the Peace Preservation Act, which con- 
ferred on the Government powers considerably 
exceeding those ordinarily in the hands of the 
Government ; but I claim for the Government the 
credit of having used both the ordinary and the 
extraordinary powers which have been placed in 
their hands with vigour, firmness, and decision. . . . 
We have in every disaffected part of the country 
prosecuted the most vigorous searches for fire- 
arms, which have resulted in a large number of 
them having been taken from the hands of the 
disloyal and criminal classes. The constabulary 
force has been augmented in every disturbed dis- 
trict ; experienced detectives have been employed ; 

. . constant patrols have been established wher- 
ever, in the opinion of the constabulary, they could 
be of advantage, and the Attorney General and the 
Crown Solicitor have been instructed personally to 
undertake every case, . . . At no time within the 
recollection of any Member of this House have the 
powers of the law been more vigorously, and at 
he same time more impartially, executed.” 


And then the noble Lord, fearing that his 
observations should be considered to 
apply to Westmeath alone, added these 
words, ‘‘and all these measures have 
been still more strictly carried out in 
the county of Westmeath.”’ After hear- 
ing these two opinions as to the causes 
of the altered state of things in Ire- 
land, I think I am justified in enter- 
taining some doubts as to what that 
state is, and to what it is to be attri- 
buted. But, be that as it may, there 
can be no doubt that amid all this tran- 
quillity, whether brought about by the 
remedial measures alluded to by the right 





at which I am addressing you, this 
arrison is in triumphant possession of 
their fortress, and is still setting at de- 
fiance the whole force of the Empire. 
Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment come to Parliament—as I think 
they are perfectly justified in doing— 
for additional assistance. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Buckingham- 
shire who sits beside me, and I believe 
every Member of the House, is ready 
to give to Her Majesty’s Government 
every increased power which they could 
ask. But, on the other hand, so far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
oblige the Government if we can to adopt 
such energetic measures to repress these 
crimes as the gravity of the case re- 
quires. We do not differ from Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the neces- 
sity of their having the power of re- 
pressing these crimes; but we differ 
from them with regard to the mode in 
which they have determined to proceed. 
It seems to us that the method they have 
adopted is the wrong one. It may have 
been my particular bad fortune, but I 
can say, with the greatest possible truth, 
that from the moment my noble Friend 
introduced this Resolution to the House, 
Thave not met a single individual, either 
in the House or out of it, who does not 
look upon the course of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regret—I had almost 
said, with reprobation. I am not sure 
that I quite understood my noble Friend 
with regard to the alterations he pro- 
poses to make in the Resolution be- 
fore the House. But, first of all, let me 
say that I believe there is no necessity 
whatever for a preliminary inquiry by a 


hon. Gentleman the President of the| Committee of this House. As to prece- 
Board of Trade, or by the measures of! dents, the Government have a precedent 
repression enumerated by the noble Lord | of their own in what occurred last year. 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland, | Last year, without any preliminary in- 
there exists a state of things which the  quiry, they proposed to this House the 
noble Lord himself avows to be perfectly | enactment of the Peace Preservation 
intolerable. There is in Ireland a small | Act, and it was agreed to by the House 
tract of country—I may almost term ita | without their insisting on a previous 
fortress of Ribandism, which sets the investigation. That was a measure 
Government at defiance, and its gar- which in England would be looked upon 
rison carries murder and rapine uncon- | as unconstitutional, and they proposed 
trolled through a whole district. This | it for all Ireland, and not merely for 
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one district. I know it may be said 
that that Act was a mitigation of a 
former Act which had been formerly 
passed by this House. But surely, in 
point of principle, it is the same. Be- 
fore the House proceeded to continue, 
even in a mitigated form, an Act which 
was about to expire, surely it was of as 
much consequence that the House should 
have some information, as it was that it 
should have information before the Con- 
stitution was originally suspended. Ido 
not think that my noble Friend suc- 
ceeded in convincing the House—at any 
rate he did not succeed in convincing 
me — that this Committee was rendered 
necessary by any one of the reasons 
which he adduced in support of his 
Motion. My noble Friend said the Go- 
vernment wanted information. Now, 
what information could the Government 
want ? I speak from a very small official 
experience of the Government of Ireland. 
I was there for a very short time; but 
that short experience enables me to say 
that the Government are always in pos- 
session of information which it is not in 
the power of any Committee of this House 
to obtain. They have means at their dis- 
posal which insure to them perfect and 
accurate knowledge of everything that 
occurs in every part of Ireland. How is 
it possible for any Committee of this 
House to obtain information which the 
Government cannot obtain? My noble 
Friend said that he thought some ma- 
gistrates of Ireland would, if a Commit- 
tee were appointed, come forward to 
give information. Why, does my noble 
Friend mean to state to the House that 
the magistrates of Ireland are not doing 
their duty? If they are not doing their 
duty take them off the Bench at once, 
to whatever party they belong. I will 
not stand up for any magistrate, though 
he belongs to my own political party, 
who, in such circumstances as these, re- 
fuses to assist the Government by all the 
information in his power. Does the noble 
Lord require information as to the nature 
of the transactions with which we have 
to deal? That can hardly be. The whole 
organization of Ribandism is perfectly 
known to the Government; at any rate, 
it is the fault of the Government if they 
do not know it. More than that— it is 
known to others out of the Government. 
I very much doubt whether any of the 
Members of this House, who have read 
the publications of the day, can be igno- 
rant of the terror which that conspiracy 
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nes or of the atrocities of which it is 
guilty. In my opinion, all of us have 
sufficient information to grapple with 
the difficulty. But, more than that— 
I say it with some little confidence— 
I cannot say it for a certainty—but my 
belief is, that the Government know 
even the individuals of whom the organ- 
ization is composed. I believe that all 
that the Government requires is addi- 
tional power to grapple with those indivi- 
duals, and to crush out crime. I say that 
it was the duty of my noble Friend, or 
of the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to ask for powers to deal with 
those individuals—to take those powers 
and to execute them. I do not mean to 
argue that, under certain circumstances, 
there would be anything singular, un- 
usual, or unconstitutional in a Govern- 
ment applying to the House for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, as a preliminary to 
legislation ; but, I can see no possible 
excuse for such a proposal on the present 
occasion, when it can result in nothing 
more than delay in obtaining an increase 
of those special executive powers, which 
the House granted last year in no stinted 
measure, when it consented to the Peace 
Preservation Act. In regard to the 
Resolution, I have said that I do not 
quite understand the manner in which 
my noble Friend proposes to deal with 
this Resolution. There are words in it 
which imply that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to make use of this Com- 
mittee to relieve themselves of the re- 
sponsibility which naturally attaches to 
them. The noble Lord disclaims such in- 
tention. I will accept any disclaimer on 
this, or on any other subject, that the 
noble Lord may make—I am acquainted 
with him well enough to know that he 
would not willingly deceive the House on 
this or on any other subject ; but he must 
excuse me when I say that the country 
generally —naturally and justifiably — 
will attribute to these words the mean- 
ing they carry on their surface, and will 
regard this Resolution as an attempt on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to shirk the responsibility which attaches 
to them. This Resolution justifies all the 
imputations which we have heard made 
—that one of the objects of the Govern- 
ment, in moving for this Committee, was 
to get rid of the responsibility that at- 
tached to them —a responsibility which 
may possibly be painful to them be- 
cause, in the discharge of their duties, 


they would have to contradict and falsify 
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a number of prophecies which they have 
made with regard to the future condition 
of Ireland. I think my noble Friend 
said that he was prepared to modify that 
part of the Resolution to which I refer. 
If I stood alone in my opposition, I 
would say ‘“‘No!” to the Resolution 
as long as the words I have referred to 
are contained in it. Those words justify 
every imputation that has been brought 
against the Government. There is no- 
thing too strong to say with regard to 
those words. I say they are wrong in 
principle, and more than that, if they 
are allowed to remain they will form a 
precedent for any other Government 
which wishes to shuffle off its responsi- 
bility, and throw that responsibility upon 
the House of Commons, instead of ful- 
filling its duty. I do not pretend to know 
what course the House of Commons will 
take, but, at any rate, those words ought 
to be struck out of the Resolution. 
I wish to impress this on the Govern- 
ment: I cannot disguise from myself that 
the Government are placed in a very 
difficult position. They have taken a 
step which I think they must regret. I 
cannot help believing that they regret it. 
Everybody else does. Their best friends 


do, and my object is still to entreat them 
to re-consider the step which they have 
taken ; there is yet time to withdraw this 


Resolution. I wish to impress upon my 
right hon. Friends opposite what im- 
portance is to be attached to the course 
which they are about to take.’ I wish 
to ask them whether the adoption of 
this Resolution would not place the 
House in a rather humiliating posi- 
tion? Is it not, to begin with, humili- 
ating to see the Government applying 
for exceptional powers for a small dis- 
trict of country, which, at the most, can 
only be said to be one county among 
the 32 counties, I think, in Ireland? 
But if it is humiliating to ask for extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with one county, 
is it not an additional humiliation to put 
into the Speaker’s hand a Resolution 
in which the Government not only ask 
for additional powers, but admit that 
they do not know how to deal with the 
case, and call upon Parliament to advise 
them how to act? This Resolution, 
which is so humiliating, will be read, 
not only by the people of this country, 
but by the world at large. What must 
be the opinion of foreign nations at such 
a transaction ? I have been careful to say 


nothing to add to the difficulties of their 
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position. I would implore them to re- 
consider the course they have taken. I 
am quite positive that a reconsideration 
of this subject would afford gratification 
to a much see party than the Govern- 
ment think. The withdrawal of the Re- 
solution would enable us to appear be- 
fore the world, and especially before 
Ireland, with a united front determined 
to put down crime. It would prevent 
any misunderstanding which, I think, it 
is quite possible there may be, if unfor- 
tunately we shall be driven into two 
different Lobbies on the Resolution be- 
fore the House. That is a considera- 
tion which I press strongly upon the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government. If we present a united 
front we shall be able to put down crime 
much more efficaciously than if we have 
party divisions, and I implore my right 
hon. Friend not to undertake the respon- 
sibility of causing party divisions on a 
matter of such great importance. Be- 
fore I sit down I may be allowed to make 
a reference, as I said I would in the early 
part of my observations, to the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in expressing his opinions, 
which he did in a very fair manner and 
which he was perfectly justified in doing, 
seeing the active part he has taken in 
the legislation with respect to Ireland, 
accompanied his remarks with a most 
uncourteous and improper accusation 
against hon. Gentlemen on this side, 
when he attributed to us that we took 
pleasure in the failure of the Irish policy 
of the Government. No doubt, we carry 
on our party conflicts in this House al- 
ways with a good deal of excitement, 
sometimes with more acrimony than on 
calm consideration we might think jus- 
tified. But it is the positive duty of 
Members sitting on this side to criticize 
the acts of the Government, and it 
often happens that we are obliged to 
express ourselves in language which 
might not be considered over courteous. 
In the case now before the House we 
may be allowed to entertain a doubt 
whether the legislation with respect to 
Ireland has been so successful as my 
right hon. Friend declares it to have 
been. Assuredly we may be allowed, in 
a mode usual to the Members of this 
House, to give utterance to this convic- 
tion in monosyllabic expressions with- 
out being taunted by my right hon. 
Friend with a feeling of positive plea- 
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sure at the failure of the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government. We have 
no such feeling. I can only say for 
myself —I have said it before, and I 
repeat it now—that the pacification and 
tranquillization of Ireland must be to 
me, as I believe it to be to every Mem- 
ber of this House, of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. We may differ about 
the way in which it should be done, 
we may think that certain measures 
have not been quite successful; but this 
I will say, that whatever Government 
is in power, whether that of my right 
hon. Friend who sits opposite, or that 
of my right hon. Friend who sits beside 
me, or that of a Minister more lucky 
than either, whoever shall succeed in 
bringing tranquillity to Ireland, the re- 
sult will be hailed in no party spirit, but 
with an united expression of pleasure 
and delight from Members on both sides 
of the House. I should feel that a debt 
of gratitude was owing to that Minister, 
a debt not exceeded by that due to any 
person that ever held the reins of go- 
vernment in this country. I thank the 
House for the kindness with which it 
has heard me, and I again entreat my 
right hon. Friend to withdraw from the 
position which he has so unfortunately 
taken up. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is un- 
doubtedly refreshing in a debate of this 
kind, so warmly coloured in certain cases 
by the infusion of the language of party, 
to listen to my right hon. Friend (Colonel 
Wilson-Patten) who, in the speech that 
he has made, has exhibited that tem- 
perance of tone, and that uprightness of 
intention, from which we all know he 
would be the last man to depart. There- 
fore any recommendation coming from 
him is entitled to the most respectful 
and candid consideration. The recom- 
mendation, however, which he has now 
made to us is one which unhappily is too 
much at variance with our sense of 
public duty, and with what we consider 
to be our knowledge of facts, for us to 
adopt. But, following my right hon. 
Friend immediately, I will endeavour to 
lay clearly before the House the reasons 
upon which that decision is founded. I 
have said that in previous portions of this 
debate, its language has been highly 
coloured by the imputations and feelings 
of party. With respect to the speech of 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy) where he de- 
scribed murder as “stalking abroad,” 
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and Government as “‘ becoming con- 
temptible,” to him it may appear that 
forcible language means forcible ideas, 
but to me it appears that language so 
heated, and so little in proportion to the 
nature of the case as that which he em- 
ployed, cannot possibly raise in those 
who are the objects of it, anger and ex- 
citement, but rather creates a sentiment 
of regret when they find a Gentleman 
who has been, and may again be, re- 
sponsible for the home police and go- 
vernment of this country, given to allow 
his feelings to attain such a sway over 
his judgment in dealing with a case in 
which the strict maintenance of a calm 
temper is so desirable. When I come to 
the speech which followed that of my 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), 
I must employ different language of de- 
scription. The right hon. Gentleman 
delivered—and it was very natural that 
he should—a speech, of which the ob- 
vious intention was partly to dispose of 
the question at issue, and partly to turn 
it to account in illustration of the errors 
of our Irish policy and of the wisdom 
of hisown. I do not complain of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I think it was 
almost a necessity for the right hon. 
Gentleman to do so. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman says, and says truly, that we 
stand at issue upon the most vital ques- 
tions—that he, and those who act with 
him, and we, and those who have honoured 
us with their confidence, stand at issue 
upon the most vital questions as to Ire- 
land before the country and before the 
world. I quite agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman on that point. Nay, Iam 
going to compliment the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in certain respects upon the 
moderation of his language, for he has 
toned it down immensely since 1868. 
He told us, indeed, that our Act had 
‘‘ legalized confiscation, and consecrated 
sacrilege.” Well, Sir, but these are 
very moderate expressions from a right 
hon. Gentleman who, when he had origi- 
nally to describe, as a responsible Minis- 
ter, the measure which we proposed with 
regard to the Church of Ireland, was not 
satisfied with “confiscation”? and with 
‘‘sacrilege,’’ but could find the true ex- 
position of his ideas in nothing but 
“foreign conquest,” and told us deli- 
berately from his place that the conse- 
quences of that measure would be more 
formidable and destructive than those of 
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foreign conquest. Therefore, I am very 
glad that we have got down to expres- 
sions so moderate and judicial as that 
we have “legalized confiscation, and con- 
secrated sacrilege.” Well, Sir, we are 
not ashamed of the measure the right 
hon. Gentleman has thus described ; we 
abide by it as a politic and wise mea- 
sure, as @ just and therefore a Christian 
measure. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man told us in his speech—‘‘ You have 
condoned high treason.” Neither are 
wo ashamed of the steps we have taken 
in that respect. What we have done 
is this—we have acted upon the prin- 
ciple which we have invariably recom- 
mended to every other country in Europe 
—we have acted upon the principle which 
every truly civilized country in the 19th 
century has never hesitated to act upon 
—and that is, that a political crime, 
when it has ceased to be dangerous, and 
when suffering has been undergone, 
should be treated with the utmost leni- 
ency. Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to offer remarks which I will 
presently notice; but let me now refer 
to the basis upon which my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington) placed 
this measure, and in which I desire to 
identify myself with him. My noble 
Friend stated that the condition of things 
which prevailed in the county of West- 
meath ought not to be, and in the view 
of the Government could not be, en- 
dured ; that we must apply some remedy 
to that state of things; that we intended 
to lay the facts of the case before a Com- 
mittee, and to invite its assistance in the 
full establishment and elucidation of 
those facts; and that then we should, on 
our own responsibility, propose what 
we thought the best and most suitable 
remedy, even if that remedy should re- 
quire us to proceed further than we pro- 
ceeded last year in the restraint and 
limitation of personal liberty, and of the 
ordinaryrights of theConstitution. These 
were the plain statements of my noble 
Friend in the early part of his speech, 
and which formed the basis of the rest. 
Then it is supposed that my noble Friend 
went on to announce fundamental altera- 
tions in the nature of his proposal, and 
that these alterations were two. In the 
first place, that as his Motion had been 
framed, he asked the House, through 
its Committee, to take upon itself the 
responsibility of advising Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to this state of 
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things. I would point out that the 
speech of my noble Friend at any rate 
contained an antidote to that misappre- 
hension; because he did state at the 
very outset that the Government desired 
to take—as it is their absolute duty to 
take—the whole responsibility of pro- 
posing the necessary remedies. With 
regard to that point of the case I be- 
lieve we are at the present moment 
involved in a technical and formal diffi- 
culty. The hon. and learned Member 
for the King’s County (Mr. Serjeant 
Sherlock) has proposed what is called 
‘the Previous Question.” The effect of 
that Motion would be, at all events, to 
prevent my noble Friend from removing 
from his Motion those words which he 
has declared were intended exclusively 
for the purpose of giving scope and 
breadth to the examination of witnesses; 
because we think that the witnesses 
ought not to content themselves with 
merely describing the existing evils, but 
that they should also be encouraged to 
express their opinions upon the whole 
state of the case, upon the sufficiency of 
the present remedies, and upon the na- 
ture of any others that might be substi- 
tuted for them. Those opinions of wit- 
nesses, in our view, are parts of the facts 
of the case. But my noble Friend, 
understanding that there will be no dif- 
ference of opinion upon that subject, is 

erfectly ready to remove words which, 
in his view, will then be mere surplusage, 
and therefore I trust that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
King’s County will withdraw his Amend- 
ment—at all events for the time—in 
order that, consistently with the rules of 
the House, the Motion of my noble 
Friend may be amended in that respect. 
As respects, therefore, one of these lead- 
ing propositions, the change which has 
been made bymynoble Friend is willingly 
and freely made to meet the desire which 
has been expressed; but so far as the 
intentions of: the Government are con- 
cerned it implies no alteration whatso- 
ever. The other change made by my 
noble Friend is that which has refer- 
ence to the secresy of the proceedings of 
the proposed Committee. On that point 
I will enter into the question of prece- 
dents by-and-by ; but 1 wish now simply 
to define that which he has declared on 
the part of the Government. The in- 
tention of the Government is to bring, 
as far as lies in their power, the whole 
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of the facts of the case under the view 
of the Committee; and, so far as their 
own officers are concerned, there can be 
no difficulty whatever in taking them 
before an open Committee—that is to 
say, a Committee open to the whole 
world, and whose proceedings are con- 
ducted with the intention of publishing 
the evidence which may be obtained. 
But the Government anticipate if not as 
an absolute certainty, yet as highly pro- 
bable, that the Committee may reach a 
point where valuable evidence might be 
got from persons who are accurately in- 
formed with respect to the subject of the 
inquiry, but who still would not venture 
to give evidence unless they were pro- 
tected against its publication. That 
is the nature of the dilemma which ap- 
wae to me to have been overlooked 

y many hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken on the other side of the House; 
and what I wish to be understood is 
that, while we are willing to give up 
the proposal that the Committee should 
should sit with doors closed, the key of 
our proceedings should be found in this 
—that if we find we cannot obtain the 
evidence which is necessary to the full 
elucidation and establishment of the facts 
of the case without the protection of se- 
cresy, we shall have no hesitation in 
making it an Instruction to move the 
Committee to send its Chairman to the 
House to ask for powers by which that 
secresy may be secured. [A laugh.] I 
am sorry if there be any hon. Gentleman 
who thinks that a full investigation of 
the case ought to be surrendered for 
fear of any supposed odium that may 
attach to evidence given in secret to 
Members of this House sitting in Secret 
Committee; but there can be no mistake 
about this—that, if we should find it 
necessary for the full elucidation of the 
facts to restrain the publication of cer- 
tain evidence, or even entirely to exclude 
other Members of the House from the 
committee-room, weshalldeem it our duty 
to ask for the powers which may be re- 
quired to attain that object. So much 
for the nature of our proposal; and let 
us now look for a moment at the state 
of the case. My right hon. Friend who 
has just spoken (Colonel Wilson-Patten) 
seems to have great difficulty in under- 
standing what is the condition of Ireland 
according to the view of the Govern- 
ment. He said—‘‘I am not quite satis- 
fied as to what state that country is in.” 
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Perhaps I am stating the case rather 
too favourably, for I think he said—“] 
think I am justified in entertaining some 
doubts as to what that state is, and to 
what it is to be attributed.” But to me 
it appears that the two statements made 
on the part of the Government to which 
he has referred are perfectly consistent 
one with another. My noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland described the 
vast improvement which had been ef- 
fected in the state of the country. ‘‘But,” 
he said, ‘‘I am not going to claim ex- 
clusively for our legislation of a reme- 
dial and beneficial character,’’ to which 
he afterwards referred, ‘‘the merit of 
having effected the great improvements 
in the social condition of Ireland,”’ of 
which he was speaking. ‘I admit that 
the stringent powers which have been 
placed in the hands of the Government 
under the Peace Preservation Act are of 
the utmost value, and thus it is that 
two processes have been in operation to- 
gether to produce the same result.” The 
fact is—that the Peace Preservation Act 
has enabled the Government to repress 
the outward signs of discontent, while 
the beneficial legislation of Parliament 
has gone to the hearts of the people 
with its healing and soothing influence, 
and is performing for the distant, as well 
as the immediate future, that permanent 
work which it was its main object to 
accomplish. [‘‘Oh!”] That statement 
is met with jeers by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and it is no wonder that when 
such a statement of opinion is so met 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade should have been 
led the other night to comment on the 
apparent unwillingness which exists on 
the other side of the House to admit 
that the measures of the last two Sessions 
should prove to be beneficial in their 
operation on the condition of Ireland. 
I do not claim their approval of those 
measures; but I do claim, on my own 
part, and on the part of the Government, 
as well as of the vast majority of the 
Members of this House, whose character 
is completely locked up in the legislation 
of last year and the year before, the 
right of holding and expressing the view 
of its action to which I have just given 
utterance. The main point, I may add, 
on which my right hon. Friend who has 
just spoken (Colonel Wilson-Patten) ap- 
pears to join issue with us is this, He 
assumes, in the first place, that we have 
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it in our minds to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, and he asks us, 
therefore, not to through the inter- 
mediate process of a Committee, saying 
that he is perfectly ready to support us 
in proposing the suspension of that Act. 
Now, with all respect to my right hon. 
Friend, who tells us he knows all about 
the state of things in Westmeath him- 
self, the willingness to support us in 
such a policy, which he announces not 
only for himself, but for those who sit 
near him, cannot free the Government 
from their own conviction of that which 
duty demands. And let me, before I go 
further, say a word with respect to this 
question of the state of Westmeath—be- 
cause we have heard much in the course 
of this discussion about the failure of our 
policy in Ireland. Now, my right hon. 
Friend who hasjustsat down, at all events, 
does not seem to share in that view, for 
he tells us that, with respect to 31 coun- 
ties, there was no such allegation to 
make ; while, as to the consequences of 
our policy, we never expected that they 
would be fully developed in the short 
period of two years. We are, however, 
perfectly satisfied with the state of those 
31 counties as an answer to the right 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, when he endeavours to set up 
against the measures which we have 
passed that policy which he has recom- 
mended—a policy of feeble tampering 
with landlords, and of all sorts of endow- 


ments for all sorts of religions. ‘ But 
then,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
“how ridiculous, how humiliating it is 
that you should come to this House to 
find the means of governing a county.” 
I do not at all see that the course which 
we ask the House tw adopt is open to 
that charge. It appears to me that if 
in a particular locality any evils pre- 
sent themselves in the condition of its 
society, so deep and inveterate in their 
character, that the existing powers, in 
the opinion of the Government, are 
inadequate for the suppression of them, 
the natural and legitimate course to 
pursue is to come to Parliament. We 
have found it necessary to come to 
Parliament for the purpose of dealing 
with particular individuals, but we did 
not ask for a Committee in that case 
because the facts were patent, while in 
the present instance they are not; and 
that being so, we do not think it exactly 
in conformity with the true action of a 
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Constitutional Government to ask the 
House to grant, without inquiry, fresh 
powers further infringing on the liberty 
of the subject. [‘Oh!”] I hope I 
may be allowed to comment on the tone 
which has pervaded the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite on this subject, and 
I own I am astonished at the manner— 
I will not say the levity, though that 
word has been used in this debate—in 
which they seem to contemplate the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
reference to the suppression of ordinary 
erime. [‘‘Oh!’] I mean by ordinary 
crime, crime as against individuals as 
distinguished from offences against the 
State—a distinction which is perfectly 
well understood ; and I contend it is the 
duty of the Government not to arrive at 
such a conclusion, as the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in the case of 
ordinary crime, until it has investigated 
and probed to the very bottom the whole 
of the facts, and, moreover, until it has 
placed Parliament in possession of all 
those facts in a manner far more effective 
than such information can possibly be 
conveyed in any speech. My right hon. 
Friend who spoke last has, I may ob- 
serve, fallen into one of the most extra- 
ordinary errors of statement that have 
ever saluted my ears. He says—‘‘ The 
powers which you are going to ask for 
are the same as those which we have 
heretofore granted.’’ Now, in the first 
_ my right hon. Friend does not 

now what powers we are going to ask 
for. We have not said that in our 
opinion the Habeas Corpus Act ought to 
be suspended. If no other effective 
remedy can be found we must not stop 
short of that; but we will not even trust 
ourselves to come to the conclusion that 
a step so serious as the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act is necessary, 
until the evidence before us is far more 
effectually sifted. But, beyond that, my 
right hon. Friend is entirely in error. 
Powers to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland have never been given in 
reference to ordinary crime. The caseis 
entirely new. It is a case, I grant, far 
more grave than in former instances in 
one respect, because we are dealing with 
a chronic evil; and because it is an inno- 
vation to ask for the suspension of the 
liberty of the subject with a view to the 
suppression of ordinary crime. I am 
afraid this 19th century, for whatever 
else it may be distinguished, is not re- 
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markable for that firm intellectual grasp 
of the first prineiples of political liberty 
which was so great a characteristic of 
our forefathers. Am I to be told by my 
right hon. Friend, one of the fairest and 
most moderate men in the House, that a 
Bill such as he invites us to introduce—— 

Coronet WILSON-PATTEN : I did 
not recommend the suspension at all. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: At all events my 
right hon. Friend stated that he was 
perfectly willing to vote for it. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN : I said 
I was perfectly ready to give the Go- 
vernment additional powers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend used the words—‘“ powers which 
the House granted last year in no 
stinted measure.”” What does he mean 
by that expression? Does he mean 
the suspension of the Habeas Oorpus 
Act? It is because we do think the 
liberty of the subject something more 
than the shadow of a name, and it is 
because we do attach some sanctity to 
personal and private rights, that we are 
not willing to put before the House of 
Commons any request which might 
ultimately involve an invasion of those 
rights, until we have also put the grounds 
of that request under the scrutiny and 
review of the House of Commons itself. 
The case is totally different from other 
cases of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, even if we had made up our 
minds, and we have not, that the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
justified by the facts before us. It is 
easy, comparatively, to do what we did in 
1866. In that year numbers of foreigners 
came into the country ; large seizures of 
arms were made; multitudes of facts of 
a positive character that could be stated, 
in a clear and distinct form, were at our 
command; they were stated; and the 
House of Commons acted upon them. 
But that is not the character of the 
present situation. ‘Murder stalking 
abroad!’ It is all very well to use this 
exaggerated language in the heat of 
debate ; but what said my noble Friend ? 
He stated that there had been four mur- 
ders, and four attempts at murder, in 
Westmeath and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Is that a reason, taken by 
itself, against the proposal of the Go- 
vernment? I put this question to the 
House with the utmost seriousness and 
earnestness— because the right hon. 
Gentleman, with a lofty estimate of 
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human nature, did not hesitate to say’ 
that the self-love of the First Ministery 
was the basis of the present proposal. 
Sir, the self-love of the First Minister 
wants no consolation. The First Mi- 
nister is perfectly satisfied with the re- 
sults of recent legislation in Ireland. 
But I want to point out the state of this 
ease with reference to the character of 
the se mg that we now make. What 
we have now got to exhibit is not a 
set of positive facts shown in statistics 
that would warrant any proposal for 
another and further invasion of personal 
liberty. The four murders, and four 
attempts at murder, which are the sta- 
tistical facts of the case, combined 
especially with the great decrease of 
other agrarian outrages, do not justify 
any such proposals as have received 
the sanction of the opposite Bench. 

“Oh!”] I mean, of course, in the 
judgment of the Government. I am not 
endeavouring to cheat hon. Gentlemen 
opposite out of their liberty of judgment, 
but I am saying that, in our view, these 
figures of murder, and attempts at mur- 
der, do not justify a general invasion of 
the private and personal liberties of the 
inhabitants of this portion of Ireland. 
Then, what is the nature of the case 
that we want to produce? We want to 
show not the acts which are done, but 
the acts which are not done. We want 
to show the invasion of private liberty 
in detail. We want to show the form 
which the transactions of private life 
take as between man and man. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite think it is easy to 
come to this House and report these 
things as we have received them from 
the officers of constabulary, and then 
ask the House of Commons to interfere 
with the Constitution. In our opinion 
it is not so easy: it is a case which must 
be established precept upon precept, line 
upon line; and the House of Commons, 
in our judgment, would forfeit its duty, 
would betray its character as a truly 
popular representative Assembly, if, upon 
the mere statement of a Minister, with 
regard, not to statistical facts on which 
he might, perhaps, fairly claim their con- 
fidence, but to allegations necessarily 
general, they were willing to accept his 
statement in a manner so implicit as to 
place the liberty of every inhabitant in 
an Irish county at the disposal of the 
Lord Lieutenant. My right hon. Friend 
(Colonel Wilson-Patten) says that our 
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means of obtaining information are much 
larger than those of a Committee. I en- 
tirely differ from my right hon. Friend. 
We have means of obtaining information 
which a Committee has not. But all that 
information will pass from us to the Com- 
mittee. On the other hand, a Commit- 
tee has means of obtaining information 
which we have not, and that in two 
senses. Wecannot, by any authority of 
our own, summon before us the inhabi- 
tants of Westmeath, receive their testi- 
mony, and cross-examine them upon the 
subject marked for inquiry. It is in the 
power of a Committee to do so. It is in 
the power of a Government to do it 
through the medium of a Committee. 
My right hon. Friend says we have the 
information which magistrates can give. 
I ask him, does he think the informa- 
tion of a magistrate, conveyed in secret 
to the constabulary, and by the con- 
stabulary to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
by the Lord Lieutenant to the Cabinet, 
is entitled to the same weight with this 
House, in considering the necessity for 
new legislation, as it would have if that 
magistrate had appeared before a Com- 
mittee of this House, impartially consti- 
tuted, and consisting of the ablest and 
most judicious of our Members, bring- 
ing to bear upon the question all the 
lights that their minds can supply, with 
the representatives of Ireland, and of 
popular principles in Ireland, sitting 
near to cross-examine him? We con- 
tend that the information, even if we 
could get the same information as to the 
range of facts, would be of totally dif- 
ferent weight and authority, if it were 
thus gathered by the Government in 
their secret chambers, from that which 
it would possess where it had passed 
under the review and scrutiny of a Com- 
mittee of this House. And now with 
Here, again, my 


regard to precedents. 
right hon. Friend is under an entire 


misapprehension. He thinks we have 
twitted hon. Gentlemen opposite. We 
have done nothing of the kind, unless 
by ‘‘twitting’” my right hon. Friend 
means a reference to precedents. We 
merely referred to authority. I think 
it is a principle which Conservatives will 
not wholly condemn, and which Liberals 
will be well satisfied to pursue—I mean 
that of inquiry on the lines traced out 
by former usage, instead of putting so 
extravagant a confidence in their own 
judgment as to throw overboard every- 
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thing done by their predecessors. Now, 
the precedents in this case are impor- 
tant. I will mention that of 1852. And 
here I cannot help “‘twitting” not my 
right hon. Friend, but the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) for his con- 
demnation of his own conduct, and, 
above all, for the grounds on which he 
bases that condemnation. The case was 
this—In 1852 some portions of Louth, 
Armagh, and Monaghan were in a dread- 
ful condition. Life and property were 
insecure. The right hon. Gentleman, 
then a Minister of the Crown, says he 
did not adopt what would have been the 
proper course, because his Government 
was weak in this House. Sir, a more 
astounding confession never was made 
by a Minister of this country. What! 
If there is a riot in Palace Yard or 
Trafalgar Square, is a Minister, weak 
in this House, to vary one hair’s breadth 
from the course that is necessary for the 
security of life and property because of 
the unsatisfactory state of his majority ? 
If the defences of the country are weak, 
and the number of troops insufficient, 
is a Government to make it an apology 
for departing from the first principles of 
duty that they sit upon this Bench, that 
they want to sit upon this Bench, and 
therefore cannot propose measures which, 
in their opinion, principle justifies, and 
the safety of the country demands ? 
That, and nothing else than that, is the 
declaration in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has handed down to posterity his 
opinion of his own conduct in 1852. Sir, 
Ido not take so severe a view of the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
do not understand that on that occasion 
he made no recommendation to the Com- 
mittee; but I am willing to assume that 
there was good cause for it. It seems 
to me that there was nothing improper 
in the course then taken—that of invit- 
ing the assistance of the House by 
means of a Committee moved for by an 
important Member of the Government. 
The presumption was that that Member 
of the Government would conduct the 
proceedings before the Committee, as I 
have no doubt he did with much ability, 
and the proposal was, as I contend, a 
perfectly normal one. It was not the 
proceeding of @ minority. There was a 
majority im this House as well as a 
minority, and the majority declared 
their assent and approval to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. I do not know, 
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therefore, why it should be supposed 
that nothing but a depraved and fastidi- 
ous self-love has set the present Govern- 
ment upon taking this method of pro- 
ceeding. I am not afraid of going even 
further back. Now, with regard to 
secresy. There are many modes in which 
Parliament effects this object. Parlia- 
ment sometimes requires absolute secresy, 
sometimes it imposes partial secresy. I 
am not entitled to speak on this subject 
with authority; but I believe, in the 
first place, the distinction between a 
Secret and a non-Secret Committee con- 
sists absolutely and solely in this—Mem- 
bers of Parliament are entitled to enter 
the committee-room if it is not a Secret 
Committee; they are not entitled to 
enter if it is a Secret Committee. But I 
also presume that a Member of Parlia- 
ment entering a Committee-room, where 
the investigation was of a nature involv- 
ing risk to the lives of witnesses if their 
evidence were divulged, would go beyond 
his rights, and incur a very heavy re- 
sponsibility, were he to take upon him- 
self without authority to publish the 
nature of that evidence. Another course 
is occasionally taken by this House, and 
that is, by withholding or suppressing 
the evidence it has taken, reserving it 
for the use of the Committee alone, or 
not publishing it at all. There is an- 
other course we have sometimes taken— 
that of suppressing evidence after it was 
taken. In 1837-8 I was a member of a 
Secret Committee upon West India ap- 
prenticeship, and, unless my memory 
greatly deceives me, portions of the evi- 
dence, with names, places, and dates in 
blank, were printed for the use of the 
Committee; but this evidence was never 
printed for the use of the House at all. 
All that, when the matter ceases to be a 
party question, is settled by the practical 
common sense of the members of the 
Committee. Now, do not let hon. Gen- 
tlemen be astonished if I go back to the 
precedents of what are called ‘‘bad 
times.” I shall boldly appeal to the 
precedents of 1812 and 1817, and I ask 
the House, if those times were bad, not 
to make these times worse. It may be 
said these were bad times, and therefore 
we will take no notice of what was then 
done. That would be to me the most 
left-handed method of reasoning it is 
possible to adopt. If the years I have 
named were bad times, why were they 
bad times? It was because the House 
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of Commons was too subservient, and 
the Ministers were not sufficiently con- 
fiding ; because there did not exist that 
freedom of communication, and that 
union of action in matters affectin 

popular liberty, which there ought to 
have been between the Ministers and 
this House. Yet in those times, when 
the Government of Lord Liverpool had 
strong proposals to make, involving the 
invasion of personal liberty, they would 
not do so without laying the evidence 
on which they relied before a Commit- 
tee of the House. If, then, the Mem- 
bers of the present House of Commons 
distinguish themselves from the Mem- 
bers of the House in those days, it ought 
to be by showing themselves to be not 
less, but more ready to take on them- 
selves the responsibility of forming a 
practical judgment in a case of this kind, 
and, if necessary, of checking, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, the statements 
and allegations lua the Government 
may think it their duty to bring for- 
ward. The precedents I have referred 
to not only warrant the proposition of a 
Committee, but @ fortiori require that 
such a course should be taken by the 
Government, and that they should ask 
the countenance and approval of the 
House. Some people will, perhaps, say 
it is a deplorable fact that after your 
remedial policy you now ask for stronger 
powers than you possessed before, or, at 
least, confess that the weaker powers 
have failed. I, for one, am not prepared 
to allow, and my Colleagues have at no 
time asserted, that the state of West- 
meath at this moment, taken all in all, 
is worse than it has been in many for- 
mer years. We do not found ourselves 
on that allegation. I will not even for 
myself presume to say that it is worse 
than it was 12 months ago. But we 
do say that the state of Ireland, and 
of the Government of Ireland, is, and 
has been—I am speaking of the Exe- 
cutive Government necessarily — in 
many respects defective, and even de- 
plorable. The Government have been 
obliged to wink at a state of crime or 
intimidation which, in well-governed 
countries, is intolerable. What we think 
is this—in proposing remedial legisla- 
tion we conceive that we come under 
new obligations as guardians of public 
order, and owe a more strict and solemn 
duty to public order than when there 
were great causes of grievance on the 
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statute book. It is not so much because 
we assert that the state of Westmeath is 
now worse than in former times that we 
propose a Committee of Inquiry ; but it 
is because we think that. the state of 
Westmeath is a disgrace to a civilized 
country, that we are of opinion its con- 
dition demands the attention of Parlia- 
ment. We have received by telegram a 
statement from the foreman of the grand 
jury assembled at Mullingar. I do not 
know whether the words are his, or those 
of the grand jury; but.it appears that 
they support the allegation in the Motion 
with respect to the existence of an unlaw- 
ful combination and confederacy—they 
do so from their own experience, and from 
the evidence coming before them in cases 
now brought forward at the assizes. 
Our duty will be to lay before the Com- 
mittee all the evidence we can obtain 
bearing on the case. I have received 
from a Member of this House a letter 
written to him by a large landed pro- 
prietor in Westmeath, referring to a 
conversation he had with another landed 
proprietor, in the course of which they 
both expressed opinions as to the evils 
existing, and of the remedy that might 
be adopted for their prevention; but to 
the question whether the statement could 
with safety be made public, the answer 
was that in the opinion of the writer it 
could not. Therefore, evidence of that 
kind might be had if the tendering of 
it did not entail personal danger. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has asked 
—What is the Committee todo? Ifthe 
words in which we have framed our 
Motion are justly open to censure or 
criticism, I admit that we might have 
indicated more clearly and distinctly the 
purposes to which the attention of the 
Committee would be directed. As to 
the question— What is the Committee to 
do? I will answer that question in two 
words—because I want to draw a broad 
distinction between the collection and 
elucidation of facts, and the responsible 
duty of making recommendationsfounded 
on those facts. In the collection and 
elucidation of facts we have exhausted 
the means properly in our hands as an 
Executive Government; and we believe 
we might obtain valuable aid from the 
House of Commons; and we think that 
the House of Commons, through the 
Irish representatives, will prove a salu- 
tary check on our proceedings. We 
think that the powers which this House 
possesses can, be exercised in a perfectly 
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salutary way as a check on our proceed- 
ings, by testing and scrutinizing our 
facts, and it is for this reason that we 
ask for the assistance of a Committee. 
But let us consider what these facts are. 
There can be no difficulty in perceiving 
what kind of facts it will be our duty to 
bring before the consideration of the 
Committee. First of all, there will be 
all that class of negative evidence which 
will go to establish what we believe to 
exist—namely, an extensive system of 
terrorism, supported, in case of need, by 
personal violence. But, independently 
of that, there is another matter which 
we should wish to examine by aid of the 
Committee, and that is, how have the 
Government used the powers given them 
under the Peace Preservation Act? See- 
ing that Parliament last year intrusted us 
with large stringent powers, and seeing 
that we declare that still more stringent 
powers are required in reference to the 
state of Westmeath, is it not right that 
the House of Commons should inquire 
whether or not we have neglected pro- 
perly to use the powers given us? My 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Downing), in the most frank man- 
ner, raised an issue, which I admit to 
be the true issue on this occasion—for 
I think that on the other side the House 
an entirely false issue has been raised. 
My hon. Friend asked whether the Go- 
vernment have fully used the powers 
given by the Peace Preservation Act? 
How is it possible for us not to listen to 
the appeal involved in the question of 
my hon. Friend? Are you to take for 
granted that we have done all that we 
ought to have done? Is our conduct 
such as to induce an implicit belief that 
we have put in force the powers of the 
Peace Preservation Act of last year? I 
must say that there is another question 
which it is important for us to examine, 
and which it is very difficult for the 
Executive to examine adequately. It is 
the helplessness and inaction of society 
in Westmeath. Now, why is govern- 
ment easy in this country? Not, God 
knows, from want of criminal elements 
amongst the population, but from the 
vigorous and healthy tone of social life, 
which makes men of whatever class an 
ally of the law. Unfortunately, that is 
not the case in Ireland; nor do I ven- 
ture to blame those to whom that ob- 
servation would apply. But, supposing 
we do arrive at the conclusion that 
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the Constitution are required by the con- 
dition of Westmeath, there is another 
most important question lying in per- 
spective which no party imputations, and 
no party cheering, can in the slightest 
degree help to solve. When you say 
you are ready to vote for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, does that 
mean that you are ready to yote for it 
until Ribandism has ceased to mark the 
county of Westmeath? Are we to enter 
into a race of obstinacy and perseverance 
with these criminals? Is it to be re- 
newed from time to time? Are we to 
continue, from time to time, to teach 
all other members of society to rely en- 
tirely upon our innovations upon the Con- 
stitution—never to look to themselves 
—never to assist the law? Sir, I must 
say a graver subject than this cannot 
possibly be opened. It is one of those 
subjects not only as respects the pro- 
posal now to be made, but as respects 
what is to follow that proposal, with re- 
ference to which duty not only permits, 
but requires us, to exchange counsels and 
advise with the freely-elected represen- 
tatives of England. There is no want 
of employment for the Committee, even 
if it were merely to consider the evidence 
supplied by the constabulary; a scrutiny 
by Members of Parliament into the mere 
question of the efficiency of the consta- 
bulary as agents of the Administration 
would be a most efficient aid and check 
to the operations of the Government on 
this point. I admit that if my hon. 
Friend (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) were 
the only man in this House who chal- 
lenged us to show that we have used the 
powers conferred by the Peace Preser- 
vation Act, I would say—as it is impos- 
sible to give him within the compass of 
a speech such an answer as would con- 
vince him that we have—that we wish 
to begin our proceedings with the fullest 
exposition of the facts we possess, and 
to add to them by inviting all who can 
assist us to give us all the information 
in their power. And we would do this 
in order to get his vote, because we know 
him to be a man who can withstand 
popular disapprobation, and overcome 
popular misapprehension, as he showed 
ast year in connection with the Land 
Bill, and in order to obtain that union 
of sentiment to which my hon. Friend 
adverted. For that very purpose it is 
that we want to begin our proceedings 
by a full exhibition of the facts of which 
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we are in possession, by subjecting them 
to scrutiny, and inviting other informa- 
tion. That being the case, we lay our 
proposal, as a deliberate proposal adopted 
by us under circumstances of great gra- 
vity, before this House. We are con- 
vinced that it is impossible for the House 
to refuse us the assistance we ask. We 
have acted on the best investigation of 
the case we can make; we have acted 
in conformity with the precedents which 
former times afford us, modifying our 
strict adherence to precedent only so as 
to adapt our procedure to a more largely 
extended state of popular representation. 
Acting, as we do in this case, upon the 
immediate elementary obligations of a 
Government, at all hazards to secure per- 
sonal peace and freedom in the transac- 
tions of life, we submit our proposal to 
the House, and we are confident it will 
receive the approval of its reflective and 
deliberate judgment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he could not 
refrain from addressing the House, for 
the explanations afforded by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to the 
necessity for a Committee were eminently 
unsatisfactory. Unfortunately, he did 
not hear the first part of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Minister 
of the Crown; ‘but, judging from what 
he did hear, and from the speeches of 
the late and present Secretary for Ire- 
land, he was totally unable to perceive 
what purpose was to be effected, or what 
evidence was to be derived from the ap- 
pointment of a Committee which the 
Government were not able to obtain for 
themselves without such appointment. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, it was 
true, had suggested the possibility that 
if the Committee was a secret one a cer- 
tain amount of valuable evidence might 
be obtained from persons who might 
otherwise withhold it. If that were so, 
and the Government could demonstrate 
that by means of a Secret Committee, and 
by that means alone, evidence could be 
obtained, and power could be placed in 
their hands sufficient to enable them to 
cope with the evils which unquestionably 
existed, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that they would receive the support 
of every hon. Gentleman on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House. But the 
Government had made out no such case. 
On the contrary, so little importance did 
the Government attach to this evidence 
that the noble Marquess the Chief Se- 
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cretary expressed his opinion that it 
mattered little whether the Committee 
was secret or not. He maintained that, so 
far as they had heard, there was nothing 
to justify the House in believing that 
the appointment of such a Committee 
was necessary for the suppression of the 
evils which now existed; and he was 
confirmed in that view by the fact that 
the Government themselves must already 
be in possession of evidence of the 
strongest possible character. It had 
been said that it would be no part of 
the duty of the Committee to suggest a 
remedy. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) had studiously avoided 
telling the House whether the Govern- 
ment were prepared with a remedy or 
not. What he wanted to know was 
whether the Government were prepared 
with a remedy, or were they not so pre- 
pared? If they were, why not tell it to 
the House at once, and proceed to the 
application of remedial measures? If 
not, the Government had clearly abro- 
gated the functions and duty of a Go- 
vernment in a manner which deserved 
the condemnation of the House and of 
the country. The Government had de- 
clared to that House that in one portion 
of Ireland the state of the country was 
such as to be absolutely intolerable; 
they had given harrowing descriptions 
of outrages which were stated be of 
daily occurrence ; they had stated that 
a reign of terror existed universally in 
that part of the country; and yet, one 
hon. Member (Mr. W. H. Gregory), 
a warm and consistent supporter of 
the Government, had told the House 
that the police at this moment could 
lay their hands upon some of the au- 
thors of the murders which horrified 


the country, if they had but authority 


to do so. Im spite of assertions like 
this Her Majesty’s Government had no 
other remedy to propose than simply 
a recommendation for a long and pro- 
tracted, and, to the people chiefly con- 
cerned, probably, a most perilous delay. 
When he listened to the statement made 
by the Chief Secretary the other night, 
and when he read accounts of the murders 
and outrages which had been perpetrated 
within the last few days, he was tempted 
to ask—‘‘ Whence come all this miser- 
able vacillation, and by whom are these 
hesitating, faltering councils directed ?” 
The Chief Secretary, in proposing the 
Motion, performed his task in a manner 
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most unlike him; his manner evidently 
showed that the task he had undertaken 
was most uncongenial to him. To shirk 
responsibility was foreign to the charac- 
ter of his noble Friend. Why did not 
the Government come forward like men 
and frankly avow that, in spite of all 
their remedial measures, they were still 
unable to cope with the difficulties of Ire- 
land, and upon this head demand the assis- 
tance that would be so readily given by the 
House? It was true that by that course 
they might have laid themselves open to 
taunts on both sides of the House, but 
that should have been no bar to taking 
a straightforward course. He certainly 
should vote against the proposition of 
the Government—he should do so in the 
hope of compelling them to revise their 
policy. Ifthey would do that he could 
promise them that, instead of exposing 
themselves to that ridicule and contempt 
which their present proposal had univer- 
sally met with, they would receive the 
cordial support of every man of honour 
and intelligence throughout the country. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, I am very 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government has risen 
thus early and definitely explained the 
views of the Ministry upon this import- 
ant subject; because, whatever doubts 
hon. Gentlemen who sit near me may 
have had as to the course which we 
ought to pursue with regard to the 
policy indicated by my noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary, we can have no doubt 
now. I think the House will agree 
with me that almost everyone who has 
spoken on this question—even including 
my noble Friend the Chief Secretary and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. W. H. Gregory)—admits that this 
Motion is a great mistake. I am bound to 
say that, having listened to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, it is impossible not to 
give way to a feeling of sympathy for 
the Government on being obliged to 
come forward to make a Motion of this 
kind. I can understand a weak Govern- 
ment shrinking from responsibility in 
the midst of such a dilemma as that in 
which the Government finds itself, and 
concealing itself under such a Motion as 
this; but this is a Government which, 
above all others, has placarded its effi- 
ciency, particularly as regards Ireland ; 
and I cannot help thinking it must be 
in a fair way to understand that it has 
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signally failed to bring about that which, 
by the most extravagant legislation, it 
too fondly hoped to accomplish. I am 
bound to say, with my hon. Friend op- 
posite, that I listened to the speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland with a 
great deal of pleasure, for it was the 
speech of an honest man—it was the 
speech of a man who was saying that 
which he did not quite feel to be right. 
So honest was it that he convinced me 
that he did not approve the policy he was 
recommended to advocate. I understand 
that the Government intend to insist on 
this secret investigation; but I would 
say let them withdraw it. This is not 
the first time, even within the past week, 
that they have had to withdraw from a 
position they had taken up. A week 
ago there was a strong position taken up 
by the Government in favour of a Joint 
Committee upon Indian affairs; but so 
strong was the opposition of the House 
to such a defective scheme that they were 
practically beaten, and they had to with- 
draw from it. A few days ago they re- 
commended this Secret Committee for 
Ireland, and I had since understood 
that the proposal was to be withdrawn ; 
but now I understand from the right 
hon. Gentleman that it is not withdrawn. 
I would ask—I would implore some- 
body on the Treasury Bench to get up 
and say, in a plain, unmistakeable man- 
ner—not with a cloud of words, which 
it is really entertaining to listen to, but 
which fail to convey to the House what 
the Government mean to do—I would 
ask someone on the Treasury Bench to 
get up and state what the Government 
mean to do in this matter. I can well 
understand how my noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland should have 
made use of these words—that he spoke 
with “feelings of dismal dismay.” | An 
hon. Memper: Painful dismay.] I 
accept the correction ; but it might have 
been ‘‘ dismal dismay,” seeing that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire told him to pluck up his 
courage and not be downhearted. But, 
after my noble Friend sat down, I was 
surprised to hear what fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief Se- 
cretary. He directly, in words, contra- 
dicted the statement made by my noble 
Friend. Actually, after the speech of 
‘painful dismay,’’ and ‘‘ the most diffi- 
cult position ”’ and ‘‘ the intolerable state 
of things” in which my noble Friend 
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found himself, up got the late Ohief 
Secretary, and speaking in a whirlwind 
of official passion, which carried away 
nobody but himself—what did he say ? 
The late Ohief Secretary for Ireland 
said— 

“ At no time within memory has Ireland been 
80 prosperous, so calm, so confident of the future, 
so contented, so loyal as she is at the present 
moment.” 

Well, now, if that is a true picture of 
the state of Ireland, in God’s name why 
come down here and insult our patience 
by askitig for such an inquiry as this? 
Why do you placard Ireland at the bar 
of public opinion, and hold her up to 
the scorn of Europe as rife with assassi- 
nation and murder? What did my 
noble Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland say was the object of this in- 
quiry? His language was very different 
from that of the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister founded himself entirely 
upon precedents. He said—‘‘ We are dis- 
posed to take our stand on the precedents 
of 1812, 1817, and 1818.” He said-- 
‘‘We want the House of Commons to 
act as a check upon us.” [An hon. 
Memser: The Irish Members.] Yes, 
we want Irish Members to exercise a 
salutary check upon us. Why, every- 
body in the country is trying to goad on 
the Government to show some spirit 
in its procedings. But why did my 
noble Friend ask for this inquiry? He 
said—‘‘ We don’t want to evade respon- 
sibility; we do not even ask the Com- 
mittee for a remedy ; we merely ask the 
Committee to inquire into the best means 
of suppressing this state of things.” 
Now, really, I pity the position in which 
my noble Friend the Chief Secretary 
finds himself when he has to make state- 
ments of this kind. He says he does 
not seek to evade responsibility, but 
merely that the Committee should con- 
sider the best means of suppressing this 
state of things in Westmeath. I think 
those words are now proposed by the 
Prime Minister to be omitted; but I do 
not think that at all alters the position 
of the case. Sir, I am one of those who 
think that the Motion is altogether a 
mistake—it is a bad Motion and ought 
to be resisted, particularly by Irish Mem- 
bers. I can hardly conceive that one 
hon. Member from Ireland would dare to 
go into the same Lobby with the Prime 
Minister. My noble Friend the Chief 
Secretary says, ‘‘ We want to check Ri- 
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bandism in Westmeath, Meath, and in 
parts of the King’s County; but we do 
not want to fetter our action by any rigid 
line.” Now, no doubt, he is perfectly 
right there, because anyone who has had 
any connection with Ireland knows that 
Ribandism is not confined exclusively 
to Meath, Westmeath, or the King’s 
County. It has ramifications, as I 
know of my own knowledge, through 
various parts of Ireland—in fact, when 
I was in Ireland almost the only Pro- 
vince of Ireland comparatively free of 
Ribandism was Connaught. In Sligo 
there was the slightest taint of disaffec- 
tion; but with that exception the Pro- 
vince of Connaught was almost entirely 
free from Ribandism. My noble Friend 
truly described the origin and organiza- 
tion of this most terrible society. Any- 
one who takes the trouble to read the 
Report of the Committee of 1832 will ob- 
tain a complete account of Ribandism, 
and Whiteboyism—another class of ille- 
gal societies. They are fully described 
there. But what surprised me in the 
statement of my noble Friend the Chief 
Secretary was when he alluded to the 
return of crimes committed in Ireland 
to justify this Motion. He says the 


number of agrarian crimes in January, 
1870, amounted to 321; and the number 
of agrarian crimes in January, 1871, 


amounted only to 35. But surely that 
would hardly justify the Government in 
coming down and asking a Committee 
of this nature. What was the state of 
Ireland in 1837, at the time of Lord 
Melbourne’s Government? Will the 
House believe it—such was the state of 
Ireland that, in the year 1837, the number 
of murders committed were 722— an 
average of nearly two a-day. In the 
county of Tipperary alone there were 
124. Could the state of affairs be more 
formidable? "What did the Government 
then do? They did not come down and 
ask for a Committee of Inquiry: but 
they proceeded to act—as I think they 
were justified in doing. I will take the 
county of Westmeath, the centre and 
hotbed of Ribandism. It contains a 
purely agricultural population. It is 30 
miles long, and 40 wide. The popula- 
tion is of a very limited character. In that 
county there are 128 local magistrates. 
Do not tell me that if they were disposed 
to do their duty we should not need this 
inquiry. I do not blame them, because 
I know the terrorism that is exercised 
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over them. But with a constabulary in 
Ireland amounting to nearly 13,000, 
costing this country nearly £1,000,000, 
including the expense of the stipendiary 
magistrates, it does appear extraordi- 
nary that the Government cannot blot 
out this taint from the county of West- 
meath. I cannot help thinking there 
must be some under-current—some di- 
vision in the Government in regard to 
this Motion. I am quite satisfied my 
noble Friend did not, of his own mind 
and determination, bring it forward. It 
certainly comes from some other source. 
I do not know how far the Vice Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Westmeath—a 
very great Radical by-the-by, and re- 
cently made a Peer, as a sop, I suppose, 
to the Liberal party—gave advice to the 
Government on the subject; but there 
must be some under-current or division 
in the Government in relation to it which 
has not yet been explained to the House. 
Now I want to point out to the House 
the position we are in, because the policy 
of the Government not only on this ques- 
tion, but on a great many others that 
come before us, exhibits a series of con- 
tradictions, of compromises, Commissions, 
and Committees that really are most per- 
plexing. I have been in this House 
for now a quarter of a century, but 
never recollect a Government conducted 
on such principles before. Last year, as 
everybody admitted, was a Session of 
compromises; this year we have nothing 
but Commissions and Committees to in- 
quire into different matters. Look at the 
contradiction in which the Government 
have exposed themselves in regard to the 
Church government of Ireland. Last 
year the Prime Minister, upon the plea 
of complete religious equality, and for 
the full development of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, came down to the House 
and disestablished the Protestant Church 
of Ireland. This year that same Mi- 
nister, under Royal authority, supports 
the spirituality of the Pope, who con- 
demned as heresy these same principles 
of civil and religious liberty which the 
Minister takes as his guiding star in the 
conduct of affairs with regard to the 
Protestant Church of Ireland. I can 
recommend that point with confidence to 
the digestion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird). But 
mind—I do not ask him to write me a 
letter. Well, now I will take the other 
point. Take the Irish Land Bill. Just 
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consider the position of Ireland with re- 

rd to the Land Bill. The right hon. 

entleman the Member for Louth (Mr. 
©. Fortescue), on his re-election the 
other day, told his constituents that 
he hoped the landlords of Ireland 
were beginning to understand the effect 
of the measure; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Monsell), in a speech to his con- 
stituents, said it was merely a compro- 
mise, to be followed by other enactments. 
God help the Irish landlords say I; 
and if you want to know what the effect 
of the Irish Land Bill is, you can read in 
a few lines the opinion of one of the 
staunchest supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I hold in my hand the 
opinion recently given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray), whom 
I know of old when I was in Ireland as 
a must energetic and vigorous agitator. 
The other day he went to his constituents 
to speak to them about this very Bill, 
and what did he say? He said— 


“That the day the Queen’s sign-manual was 
attached to the Bill converting its provisions into 
absolute law, property to the amount of over 
£70,000,000 sterling passed by that stroke of the 
pen from one side of the ledger to the other, The 
property which, the day before the Bill was signed 
by the Queen, was the property of the landlords of 
Ireland, became the day following—nay, the very 
instant the Bill was signed—the property of the 
tenantry of Ireland,” 

Is that a just act of legislation? Will 
that bring peace to Ireland? And now 
this year we have a Governmental policy 
of Committees and Commissions. We 
may, and I think we shall, have a very 
stormy Session—indeed, I think, the Go- 
vernment are preparing for it by shunt- 
ing as much as possible of Public Busi- 
ness into Commissions and Committees. 
But of all the Commissions I ever heard 
of that which they proposed the other 
day was the most extraordinary. A first- 
class man-of-war with 500 souls on board 
foundered at sea. [‘‘Question!”] It 
is the Question, as I shall show my hon. 
Friend below me. I am showing how 
the policy of the Government is a policy 
of Commissions and Committees. Last 


year their policy was one of contradic- 
tions and compromises, and we are 
asked this year to take everything into 
consideration through the agency of 


Commissions and Committees. A first- 
class man-of-war, with 500 souls on 
board, founders at sea. The Govern- 
ment shelters itself behind the re- 
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sponsibility of subordinates, and it ap- 
points a Commission for the purpose— 
of what ?—for the purpose of doing that 
which is the necessary effect of a Com- 
mission — namely, of ‘‘ smothering the 


truth and of obstructing investigation 


and true inquiry.’”’ Those are not my 
words—they are the words of a man who 
has stood high in the estimation of this 
House. They are the words of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. However, I am not 
going to pursue this further. I merely 
refer to it to show that we are drifting 
into that policy of Commissions and Com- 
mittees which I believe to be very ob- 
jectionable, and to which I am sure the 
good sense of the House must be op- 
posed. But, having said that, I want to 
say a word or two about Ireland—with 
which I had the honour of being con- 
nected officially as Chief Secretary longer 
than any man in this House, and, I be- 
lieve, with one exception, than any man 
inthis country. I want to ask the House 
and the country why is it that Ireland 
still presents such an anomaly to the 
world as it does? Ireland, blessed with 
a fertile soil, with very great advantages, 
capable of vast industrial development 
—why is it that she should present such 
an anomaly to the world? Why is it 
that she should be discontented and be 
rent by factions and disturbances as she 
is? For 70 years Parliaments and Go- 
vernments have been endeavouring to 
deal with that country by all the con- 
trivances they could propose, but they 
have never been able to eradicate the 
evils that exist. We had hoped when 
the present Government came into power 
two years ago that they would propose 
measures for the good of Ireland. They 
did propose two; but the one, in my 
opinion, rendered half of Ireland dis- 
affected, while the other dissatisfied the 
whole of the population. The Land Bill 
unquestionably had that effect; and when 
it is calmly and fairly considered now, it 
cannot be said to be a measure beneficial 
to Ireland. But I would now refer to 
the expression which fell from the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. In alluding 
to what I have already quoted, he said 
that Ireland was confident in the future, 
that she was loyal, and that she was 
contented. I am bound to say I cannot 
think that Ireland is contented. I can- 
not think she is satisfied. I do not think 


|your policy—the policy of this country 
for 70 years—has been what it should 
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be for Ireland; and I would recom- 
mend a plan which might, perhaps, be 
preferable. I want to make a sug- 
gestion to the House and to the country. 
Why should not the House of Com- 
mons give an estate in Ireland to the 
Prince of Wales? Why should not the 
heir to the Crown go to Ireland occa- 
sionally ? The Irish people know nothing 
whatever of Royalty—nothing whatever 
of the influence of the Crown; and, I 
am bound to say, I think it would pro- 
duce a most beneficial result if steps 
were taken for giving effect to a pro- 
posal of that kind. Now, Sir, I will 
not detain the House any more. I am 
obliged to hon. Members for having 
listened so patiently to what I have 
said, and I will merely refer once more 
to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. C. Fortescue)—a statement 
which I heard with pain. He said there 
were some Members within these walls 
who hope to see the failure of the measures 
which the Government propose. Now, 
Iam not one of those. I do not wish 


to see the measures proposed by the Go- 
vernment, and passed, fail. I hope to 
see the anticipations and apprehensions 
which I might have formed dispelled ; 


but I do not want to see those measures 
fail in carrying out beneficial results for 
the welfare of Ireland. In common with 
every man who considers the state of 
Ireland, I do want to see Ireland con- 
tented ; I do want to see her satisfied— 
and I feel convinced that you must adopt 
another policy from that which the Go- 
vernment have been pursuing for the 
last two years to attain such a result; 
and I do think—I do in my conscience 
‘believe —that if some such suggestion 
as I have thrown out as regards in- 
viting a member of the Royal Family 
from time to time to visit Ireland were 
carried into execution—I do think it 
would recommend itself to the fayour- 
able judgment of this country, and I do 
believe that, more than anything else, 
more than all your Commissions, and 
your Secret Committees, and your crude 
acts of legislation, it would have the 
effect of enlisting in favour of Imperial 
interests the kindly sympathies and the 
generous hearts of the Irish people. 
Mr. O’REILLY said, that it was with 
very great regret that he found himself 
constrained to oppose the proposal of the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land for the appointment of this Com- 
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mittee, as useless and as creating an 
evil precedent. Hoe regarded it as use- 
less, because he believed that it would 
not obtain any valuable evidence or any 
evidence that would bear weight. Those 
who had evidence of importance to give 
would give it without going before a 
Committee, and the only further evi- 
dence that would be obtained by hear- 
ing the witnesses in private would be 
stories of indiv#lual intimidation which 
must be worthless unless they were 
sifted. The justices of the peace and 
grand jurors of Westmeath would no 
more shrink from giving their evidence 
in public than they had shrunk from 
making in public the statements they 
had already made. Evidence, moreover, 
which was intended to lead to legisla- 
tion which would command the confi- 
dence of the country and of right-think- 
ing men in Ireland should be evidence 
which Parliament could weigh, and to 
which they could point as a justification 
for any cause which might subsequently 
be taken. In the case of political crimes, 
apprehended invasion, or open insurrec- 
tion, the Government might be in pos- 
session of information which it was not 
desirable to disclose, because this would 
be giving information to the common 
enemy. But when the inquiry had di- 
rect reference to legislation which might 
affect the liberty of the subject, similar 
reasons could not be advanced for giving 
the evidence in private; for it was not 
merely the House of Commons, but the 
community which would be affected by 
the legislation, that it was necessary to 
convince. He had not shrunk from sup- 
porting measures of exceptional severity 
towards Ireland when these were pro- 
posed upon the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, but he should shrink from 
supporting any measures resting upon 
evidence which could not be publicly 
adduced. According to the forms of the 
House, moreover, this evidence, though 
given in secret, would be without the 
sanction of an oath. As to the Riband or- 
ganization in Westmeath, he had known 
that county for 25 years, and he had 
never known it free from the curse 
of Ribandism; and he admitted that 
when so much had been done to remove 
every cause of complaint in Ireland that 
strong measures of repression were jus- 
tifiable in the case of exceptional crimes. 
But it was too much to expect that re- 
cent legislation would all at once eradi- 
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cate an evil of ancient growth. For the 
county in which he himself resided, and 
for other counties with which he was 
connected, he could say that the legis- 
lation of the last two Sessions, and es- 
pecially the Land Bill, had done much 
to promote and spread a feeling of trust 
in the justice of Parliament, and also a 
feeling of mutual confidence and con- 
tent, which had already produced much 
good, and would produce more, in the 
repression of crime. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would not attempt to follow the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Peel) in his endea- 
vours to suggest means for conciliating 
the sister island; but he fully concurred 
with him, and with the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon), in deprecating some expressions 
which, unfortunately, though, doubtless, 
unintentionally, fell from the President 
of the Board of Trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that there were many 
Members of the House who desired the 
failure of the measures proposed by Go- 
vernment with reference to Ireland. He 
believed that for those words there existed 
no justification whatever. For his own 
part, strongly as he had been opposed 
to the ‘‘ remedial measures ”’ of the last 
two Sessions, the moment they became 
law he wished as heartily as any Mem- 
ber of the Government could do that 
those effects which the Government an- 
ticipated might follow from them; and 
that sentiment, he believed, was shared 
by every Member upon that side of the 
House. He confessed that the course 
taken by the Government upon this 
question had much astonished him. He 
came down expecting that the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary, in moving for this 
Committee, would have taken credit for 
the general success of their remedial 
measures, and would have told them that 
the greater part of Ireland was free from 
crime, and enjoying progressive pros- 
perity; but that they desired to have 
their hands strengthened for dealing 
with one exceptional plague spot. In- 
stead of this, the Government proposed 
to divest themselves of all responsibility, 
and to cast this on the shoulders of aCom- 
mittee of the House. He had no wish 
to speak disrespectfully of Committees 
up-stairs; but they all knew what was 
meant by the action of a Select Commit- 
tee. The inquiry, it was now understood, 
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was not to be a secret inquiry. How 
could such an inquiry be —_—— in any 
way to strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment, when it was apparent that the 
evidence given by persons before the 
Committee, exposing the real state of 
things, might reach their own neigh- 
bourhood, in which their lives afterwards 
would not be worth an hour’s purchase ? 
He objected to a Committee, because he 
believed its action would be productive 
of delay. If the case was urgent—and 
the contents of the newspapers for the 
last two days were not re-assuring on 
that point—then action ought to be im- 
mediate, and the delay of weeks which 
must attend the action of a Committee 
was not a way in which the Government 
ought to meet the emergency. In giving 
a vote upon this question, he felt that 
he could not support the hon. Member 
who had moved the Previous Question, 
because by doing so he should be voting 
against all action in this matter. But 
when they came to the Motion itself, he 
thoughtthe more dignified course forMem- 
bers upon his side of the House would 
be to abstain from any action whatever 
in the matter, but to throw the responsi- 
bility entirely upon the Government. He 
believed the course the Government pro- 
posed to take was a wrong one; but, 
until those who sat on his side of the 
House could show a better plan, and un- 
dertake to carry it into execution—which 
was not likely in the present state of par- 
ties—they would best consult their own 
interests by not taking part in the vote 
on the question before the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was with unfeigned reluctance that so 
soon after his entrance into the House 
he was compelled to request the indul- 
gence of hon. Members while explaining 
the reasons for the vote which, in jus- 
tice to his constituents, he was about to 
give. The part of the country from 
which he came (Galway) had been truly 
described by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) 
as having never been tainted with Ri- 
bandism, or even with agrarian crime. 
Nevertheless, the people of that province 
took a deep interest in all that concerned 
other parts of the country. He thought 
it right, then, to state that Ribandism 
was not a crime of universal application 
in Ireland; it was a special and local 
blot very similar to the crimes which 
formerly occurred in Sheffield, and were 
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known as Trades Union outrages. Many 
years ago Ribandism was regarded as 
a mode of revenging agrarian injuries ; 
but recent legislation had worked a 
change in the light in which it was re- 
garded by the people. No one who 
knew anything of the subject could 
doubt that the whole mind of Ireland 
had been changed by the legislation of 
the last two years. There was not a 
barrister practising at the criminal bar 
who was unaware of the fact that the 
heads of the Riband conspiracy were 
persons who were perfectly well known, 
and who had been conspirators all their 
lives. He believed that political con- 
spiracy resembled dram drinking, and 
that those who had once indulged in it 
never ceased to require the excitement 
as long as they lived. The Riband con- 
spiracy could not be put down until 
death put an end to those who were at 
the head of it. The information which 
he felt assured was in the possession of 
the Government must show that the 
authors and abettors of the conspiracy 
in Westmeath were as well known as 
the Members of the House of Commons, 
and he feared the Committee would find 
that persons of high station in that 
county went in such dread of their lives 
that they were in the habit of paying 
black mail in order to be free from the 
operations of the Riband conspiracy. 
Surely, if this were the case, the best 
way to attain the object in view would 
be for the Government to ask for power 
to at once seize those persons who were 
conspirators by nature and habit, and 
who would never cease to be so as long 
as they were at large. The Riband So- 
ciety was a secret society; and if this 
Committee were appointed, he was cer- 
tain it would supply a taunt against the 
Government which would be used in the 
future—its conclusions would not be ac- 
quiesced in, and its authority would be 
questioned. The Ribandmen would say 
—‘‘Ours is a Secret Society, and the 
Government meets us by a Secret Com- 
mittee.” If the words about secresy 
had not been virtually withdrawn, he 
could not have voted for the Govern- 
ment; but if the Government were of 
opinion that the facts of the case were 
not sufficiently elucidated, and if the 
proceedings of the Committee were, save 
under some very extraordinary circum- 
stances, to be open to all Members of 
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whole of the United Kingdom, he was 
prepared to give his support to the Go- 
vernment. It would, 1. believed, be 
found that this conspiracy was the work 
of avery few individuals. The society 
had ceased to be agrarian and had be- 
come perfectly intolerable, for it inter- 
fered with every relation of life. No 
man could discharge a servant in the 
county of Westmeath without feeling he 
was liable to be tried for his life by that 
horrible tribunal. Even the servants of 
the railway companies in minor situa- 
tions could no longer discharge with im- 
punity their duties to their employers. 
If it were necessary to show that Ire- 
land was at heart sound and content 
with the legislation of the last two 
years, he would give his vote in favour 
of the appointment of the Committee. 
The inquiry would, he felt convinced, 
show that the Irish people in general 
were grateful for what had been done 
for them ; and that if a foul blot still 
existed in one portion of the country, it 
arose from causes with regard to which 
the Legislature could not provide an 
immediate remedy. In consequence of 
a remark which fell from the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, who 
dared any Irish Member to support the 
Motion for this Committee, he felt that 
if he did so silently his conduct might be 
misunderstood not only in the House, 
but also in the county he had the honour 
of representing. It was with pain that 
he addressed himself to a subject so dis- 
agreeable; but he trusted that on a fu- 
ture day his lot might be more happy, 
and that he might be able to convey to 
this country the grateful thanks of a 
people who had become united in the 
desire to promote peace, prosperity, and 
tranquillity in their island in union with 
this kingdom. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, he rose to 
refer to an expression used on Tuesday 
evening by the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who said— 

“Probably, most hon. Members know as well as 
I do what is the nature and object of a Riband 
Society. Originally it had something of a religious 
and political character about it. I believe it began 
as a Roman Catholic organization for the protec- 
tion of its adherents against the Orange Society.” 


As a member of the Orange Society he 
could not sit still and listen to the no 
doubt unintentional misrepresentation by 
the noble Lord of the principles and cha- 
racter of that Society. A work pub- 
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lished by the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis in 1886 showed that the Riband 
Society dated as far back as 1784, though 
it did not assume its present name until 
1798 ; whereas the Orange Society was 
not founded till 1795—so that the noble 
Lord’s statement was manifestly incor- 
rect. The great objects of the Orange 
Society were very different from those of 
the Riband Society, and as the former 
might be unknown to many hon. Mem- 
bers he would read the following extract 
from the authorized rules and regula- 
tions of the Orange Institution :— 

“ The Institution is composed of Protestantss 
united, and resolved to the utmost of their power, 
to support and defend the rightful Sovereign, the 
Protestant religion, the laws of the realm, the 
legislative Union, and the Succession to the Throne 
in the House of Brunswick, being Protestant ; 
and united, further, for the defence of their own 
persons and properties, and the maintenance of 
the public peace. It is exclusively an association 
of those who are attached to the religion of the 
Reformation, and will not admit into its brother- 
hood persons whom an intolerant spirit leads to 
persecute, injure, or upbraid any man on account 
of his religious opinions.” 

So far, therefore, from the Riband So- 
ciety being founded for self protection 
against the Orange Society, the latter 
was established for the protection of life, 
liberty, and religion long after the for- 
mer existed. The Orange Society was 
still a bond of union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, its members being 
anxious to uphold the authority of the 
Crown and the maintenance of law and 
order. On the present occasion he should 
not venture to criticize the general policy 
of the Government. With much of that 
policy he concurred; with much of it he 
was totally at variance. He objected to 
the proposal for a Select Committee, and 
to the addition of the words indicating 
that it was to be a Secret Committee. 
He would put to the Government the 
question asked the other evening by the 
President of the Poor Law Board when 
speaking on the subject of local taxa- 
tion—‘‘ Are we to go on inquiring, or 
shall the Government produce a Bill?” 
He admitted he had some doubt as to 
the course he should take in reference to 
the present proposal until he heard the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government; but the 
speech of the Prime Minister had con- 
vinced him that he was bound to give it 
his most uncompromising opposition. If 
a Secret Committee were appointed, the 
witnesses examined before it would be 
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shot on their return to Ireland. The 
absence of certain persons would be 
marked—it would be well-known what 
they were absent for—and they would 
return doomed men. It had been as- 
serted that a magistrate of Westmeath 
had paid black mail in order to avoid 
being shot, and that certain magistrates 
had declined an invitation to dine with 
the Lord Lieutenant, because they 
thought they could not safely leave their 
own residences. He did not give the 
latter statement on his own authority, 
but it was stated two days ago in The 
Dublin Evening Mail. If there were a 
necessity for doing anything, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he hoped, would 
not hesitate to take immediate action, 
instead of shirking responsibility and 
throwing the odium of a coercive mea- 
sure on the House of Commons. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN said, he 
regretted that the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel) had left the House, for he had 
used language offensive to Irish Mem- 
bers by saying that not one of them 
would dare to go into the Lobby with 
the Government on this occasion. One 
Irish Member had already answered the 
challenge, and he (Sir Dominic Corrigan) 
would make a second; although he 
should have et the Motion had it 
been persevered in in its original form. 
The impression that this was to be a 
Secret Committee, such as had not sat 
for half a century, had gone abroad, and 
had been used as a means of exciting 
hostility against the Government. That 
misapprehension had now been removed. 
The words, also, that the Committee was 
to devise means for the suppression of 
the disturbances were to be omitted. 
Therefore, itwould remain a mere Motion 
for a Committee to ascertain the truth. 
Could anybody object to such a Com- 
mittee as that? His reasons for sup- 
porting the Motion were these—It was 
due to Ireland herself. There could be 
no question that murder stalked abroad, 
and God would not bless the country 
from which the cry of murder arose to 
heaven. It was due to the Government 
to grant the Committee, because they 
were really upon their trial in reference 
to their Irish policy, and it should be 
ascertained how far that policy had pro- 
moted the welfare of the country. He 
should vote for inquiry in defence of his 
countrymen, because he believed that 
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the murders were the work of only a 
very few bad men among a population 
far less than that of Sheffield, seattered 
over @ Whole county. The county of 
Westmeath was the smallest in Ire- 
land, and it was very thinly populated. 
Eloquent as the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Bucks was, it convinced him 
that he ought to vote for this Motion in 
its present form. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had called the Land Bill “legal- 
ized confiscation ;”’ but if that Bill had 
not been passed the dark pall of mid- 
night murder would have covered the 
whole country; nights would have been 
spent in murdering landlords, and days 
in executing tenants. There would, 
indeed, have been a war of exter- 
mination between landlords and te- 
nants. The right hon. Gentleman also 
called the Church Disestablishment Bill 
the ‘consecration of sacrilege;’ but 
if that Bill had not been passed, there 
would have arisen a combination of 
5,000,000 of Catholics and Nonconfor- 
mists—intellect would have been com- 
bined with right, and such a combina- 
_ tion must have ultimately prevailed. It 
had also been said that the Ministry 
had ‘‘ condoned high treason ;” but his 
only charge against them was that they 
had not let the prisoners out soon 
enough, for the agitation caused here 
and in America by their long detention 
had done far more harm than their 
earlier release would have done. 
Viscount ROYSTON said, he did not 
at all doubt that the Irish Members 
would be actuated by what they deemed 
best for their country; but he did not 
at all admit that the question was one 
which might be well diseussed by other 
than Irish Members; he maintained 
that if other Members entertained opi- 
nions upon the subject, it was perfectly 
fair and just that they should express 
those opinions. The matter was one 
which did not affect Ireland alone. He 
quite concurred with his right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Lanca- 
shire (Colonel Wilson-Patten) that the 
feelings of the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in bringing for- 
ward this Motion, were such as to com- 
mand the respect of the House; but, 
without disregarding those feelings, they 
might still be allowed to dispute the 
policy of the Government as indicated 
by the Resolution. The noble Lord 
said that, in the opinion of the Govern- 
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tent, a conspiracy existed, that it was 
an intolerable state of things, and that 
they were determined to apply a remedy. 
On his side the House there was the 
most perfect accord with the Govern- 
ment that they should apply a remedy for 
this deplorable state of thin ; but the 
noble Lord himself said the Govern- 
ment did not require the Committee to 
discover the remedy—that it was the 
duty of the Government to do this, and 
that they asked for the Committee to 
assist the Government by examining into 
the facts. Why, then, were they asked 
for a Committee at all? He quite agreed 
with the noble Lord that the evils now 
to be dealt with could not be best met 
by legislating in haste or in panic; but, 
at the same time, such a Committee as 
was now proposed could hardly finish 
its labours before the end of the Session, 
and, before the Committee reported, the 
Government would be unable to apply 
the remedy. The stern exigencies of the 
case described to them so forcibly by the 
Government would scarcely admit of such 
protracted delay. The noble Lord had 
told them they had had enough of hasty 
legislation. Was the noble Lord then 
referring to the Irish Church and the 
Irish Land Bill? [‘‘No!”] Then, to 
what hasty legislation did he refer ? 
The Marquess of Hartrneron: To the 

oercion Bill, passed almost in a single 
day.] The Coercion Bill of last year 
certainly was not one for which his side 
of the House was responsible. The pre- 
sent proposition was that they should 
enter upon a prolonged discussion in 
Secret Committee before they could 
legislate for the benefit of Ireland; and 
he did not think that sufficient ground 
had been laid for granting the Commit- 
tee, and they must themselve see that 
their present proposition was repugnant 
to the general feeling of the House. 
Hardly anybody but the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had said a word 
in its favour. The taunt of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade levelled 
against his side of the House, that they 
took pleasure in the failure of the legis- 
lation of the last two years, was un- 
founded and unjust. There was every 
disposition on that side to support the 
Government in upholding the authority 
of the law in Ireland ; but the question 
was, was it necessary or right that a 
Committee of that House should inves- 
tigate matters on which the noble Lord 
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and the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government admitted that 
they were perfectly well informed ? 
[Mr. GuapsToneE dissented.] That was 
the impression conveyed by the remarks 
of the noble Lord; and, certainly, the 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland in the 
county of Meath—which was not free 
from the vices that contaminated West- 
meath—had, within the last 48 hours, 
declared that a terrible state of things 
existed—that the persons threatened 
with assassination might be few in num- 
ber; but that men were lying in wait, 
watching, tiger-like, for their victims, 
and that no law could bring prosperity 
to a community so situated; and that 
though the persons threatened might be 
but few in number, no one could tell 
but what he was one. Such an opinion 
from such a quarter was pretty strong 
evidence that the Government were per- 
fectly aware of the state of things that 
existed in those counties that were under 
the ban of Ribandism. The noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary had urged the ap- 
pointment of the Committee for the sake 
of the Government themselves, for the 
sake of the House, and also in justice to 
the people of Ireland. Why should a 
Government so strong in Parliamentary 
support and administrative ability ask 
for such a Committee for its own sake? 
Then, as to appointing it for the sake of 
the House, the opinion of the House was 
manifestly against granting the Com- 
mittee. Nor did he think it would be 
for the welfare of the people of Ireland 
to grant it. His belief was that the 
Committee so far from being for the 
welfare of Ireland, would cause great 
dissatisfaction there. It would be a 
dangerous thing to transport to this 
country to give evidence persons whose 
opinions would be pretty well known, 
and the people of Ireland ought not to 
be exposed to this risk. The Prime 
Minister assumed that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Wilson- 
Patten) had demanded the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. As far as 
his memory served him, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman made no mention 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, although he would not say that 
might not have been his meaning; but 
there had not been a general indication 
of opinion on his side that such a mea- 
sure was necessary or even right. Other 
remedies might be used; and, certainly, 
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the Government had great powers under 
the Act of last year. He wished that 
they would carry out fully those powers. 
He did not think that the precedents 
which had been quoted would justify the 
appointment of this Committee. The 
Committees in 1817 and 1818, for in- 
stance, were to investigate matters in 
reference to riots in England; and the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended not 
on account of treasonable acts of crime, 
as the right hon. Gentleman wished the 
House to believe, but in consequence of 
actions directed against the safety of 
private property and private life. Trea- 
sonable conspiracies, which attack pro- 
perty and life, demanded the strongest 
legislation the House could give; and if 
the state of Ireland was so frightful 
that the noble Lord, with feelings of 
painful dismay, asked for legislation 
with a view to secure the safety of its 
property and its people, then the Go- 
vernment would be justified in using 
whatever power they possessed to rescue 
that country from misery and despair, 
and it might depend upon as tse from 
the great body of hon. Gentlemen who 
sat on that side of the House. They © 
did not wish to place the Government 
in a position of difficulty, for they were 
animated by one feeling of anxious and 
painful solicitude that the Government 
should be assisted in their present cir- 
cumstances of difficulty. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that the argument 
of the Opposition appeared to be founded 
on the assumption that the Motion now 
before the House was an admission that 
the policy of the Government, in regard 
to their remedial measures for Ireland, 
had been a failure. He (Mr. Synan) 
emphatically denied that their policy had 
been a failure. He contended that if 
the measures of last Session had not been 
passed, the Prime Minister might now 
be asking the House to adopt those 
larger measures which the Opposition 
taunted the right hon. Gentleman for 
not adopting; and, instead of dealing 
with Meath and King’s County, the 
House would have been urged to apply 
the proposed remedy to the whole popu- 
lation of Ireland. The policy of the Go- 
vernment had been a success. Instead 
of having, as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) said, ‘‘ legalized 
confiscation,’”’ the remedial measures of 
the Government had checked confisca- 
tion. They had also liberated conscience, 
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and instead of ‘‘condoning treason” 
they had arrested treason. With regard 
to the Motion itself, he was uncertain in 
what form it was intended to be finally 
left to the House, but he would assume 
that the word ‘‘ Secret’ would be elimi- 
nated from it, and that the Committee 
would not be empowered to recommend 
any particular measures to be carried 
into effect. But in that case it would be 
a Motion for a mere open Committee of 
that House to inquire into the state of 
things in Westmeath ; and it might well 
be asked, cui bono? What evidence did 
the Government think they were likely 
to be able to lay before an open Com- 
mittee? Did they expect that the ma- 
gistrates of Westmeath would care that 
any evidence they could give on the 
subject should be published to the 
world? If the two magistrates from 
whom the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) had received letters were 
afraid to disclose their names, did they 
think it likely that they would be 
ready to give their evidence before an 
open Committee? Depend upon it that, 
if the Motion were agreed to, the Com- 
mittee must either be a Secret Committee, 
or else its proceedings would be a mere 
sham. With regard to precedents, the 
Liberal party opposed the proposal made 
in 1818, on the ground that it was an 
unconstitutional attempt by the Govera- 
ment to transfer their responsibility to 
the House of Commons, but the Tories, 
having a majority, carried their point. 
It was curious to find the Liberal party 
in the present day copying the precedent 
set by their political opponents more than 
half a century ago. The facts stated by 
the noble Lord who moved for the ap- 
pointment of this Committee, so far from 
justifying the Motion would afford the 
strongest grounds on which to base a 
proposal to repeal the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act of last Session ; for he said that, 
with the sole exception of Westmeath 
and the King’s County, the people of 
Ireland were peaceful, prosperous, and 
progressing. And what did the excep- 
tion amount to? To this simply—that, 
among a population of 120,000 persons, 
there had been four murders, and four 
attempts at murder, in the course of 14 
months. Surely that was not sufficient 
to justify the House in granting a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. The Peace Preser- 
vation Act was a very stringent law ; but 
the Peace Preservation Act, not being 
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sufficiently powerful to put an end to 

arian crime in Westmeath, it now 
seemed that the Constitution must be 
suspended in order to effect a change 
for the better. If this was done, it 
would be the first occasion on which so 
extreme a course had been resorted to 
for the repression of that particular class 
of crime. He heartily denounced Ri- 
bandism, but he considered Orangeism 
as bad; but to suspend the liberties of 
the people because of the influence of 
those societies would only exasperate all 
classes in Ireland. He could not sup- 
port either of the courses that had been 
proposed—the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act or the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry; for the opinion 
of every right-minded man in Ireland 
was opposed to the recent proceedings 
in Westmeath, and the strength of pub- 
lic opinion, backing up the powers con- 
ferred by the existing law, would prove 
sufficient. The noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool (Viscount Sandon) in the 
course of the debate had complained that 
Government was intruding Irish sub- 
jects upon the gravest hours of the Ses- 
sion. This was just the view taken by 
the Home Government Association in 
Treland, and he should lke to know if 
the noble Lord approved generally of 
the policy avowed by that body. He 
(Mr. Synan) said that, at any rate, the 
Motion now before the House referred 
to a subject that ought not to be discussed 
there at all. On the whole, he hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
either withdraw their Motion, or pass it 
in such terms that it would not be an in- 
sult to the Irish people, by threatening 
them with a suspension of the Constitu- 
tion under which they lived. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
thought that upon a crisis of this im- 
portance no man ought to vote against 
Her Majesty’s Government unless he 
had good grounds for such a vote. On 
the main point, the granting of this 
Committee, he should feel bound to vote 
against, and should therefore vote also 
against the Motion for the Previous 
Question. On Thursday the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland gave 
Notice of -his intention to ask for an 
appointment of a Committee, which, he 
said, was to be a secret one. It was 
only about 48 hours before he came 
down to the House again and said that 
the Committee was not to be secret, 
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He (Sir George Jenkinson) should like 
to know what good reasons Her Majesty’s 
Government could adduce for so great a 
change in so short a time. He thought 
that such vacillation on the part of the 
Government was indecent. At the very 
moment that the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was congratulating the House 
on the absence of crime in Ireland, and 
on the contentment and loyalty in Ire- 
land, a fresh murder was committed ; 
not, indeed, in the county of Westmeath, 
but in the county of Limerick—a person 
was shot dead in his house within 30 
yards of a police station; and on the 
next morning there was an announce- 
ment of another agrarian outrage in the 
county of Clare, on the estate of Lord 
Leconfield. This showed, he thought, 
that Ireland was not as contented and 
‘prosperous as was represented. His 
reasons for voting against the Motion 
were these —if the Committee were to 
be secret, it would very much prejudice 
the Government; and if it were not to 
be secret, he did not think they would 
get the evidence they professed to be de- 
sirous to have. As to the alternative 


which the Prime Minister put before the 
House that night, that secresy was to be 


occasional—that the Committee could 
come before the House to make it secret 
whenever it chose for the purpose of 
getting the evidence of any particular 
witness—the effect of that would be that 
the witness who gave evidence in secret 
would be doomed to destruction on his 
return to Ireland. Such a provision as 
that would be less efficacious than 
making the Committee absolutely secret, 
or not secret at all. The objection he 
had to a Committee was that it involved 
delay, and that during the delay there 
would be more loss of life. In his opi- 
nion, immediate action was required ; 
and if the Government would propose, 
on their own responsibility, such mea- 
sures as would effectually put down 
those agrarian outrages, they would 
meet with support from hon. Gentlemen 
on the Conservative side of the House. 
He denied that this question had been 
treated in a party sense. He believed 
the wish of hon. Members was bond fide 
to assist Her Majesty’s Government in 
a way consistent with the rules of the 
House and conducive to the interests of 
the country. One hon. Member on the 
Conservative side had declared that he 
would not vote on this question; but he 
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(Sir George Jenkinson) held that it 
would ser, conformable to the dignity 
of a large party like the Conservative 
party to walk out of the House, and 
shirk voting on an important question 
like that before the House. Allusion 
had been made to the Administration of 
Lord Liverpool, and contrasting in a dis- 
advantageous manner the epoch of 1818 
with the present time. Considering his 
connection with Lord Liverpool, he might 
be permitted to say that Lord Liverpool’s 
Administration contrasted favourably in 
some points with the Administration of 
the present day. The position which 
England held abroad during the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Liverpool contrasted 
favourably with the position which, he 
regretted to say, we now held in our 
relations with foreign countries. Again, 
although Lord Liverpool might have 
applied to Parliament for a Secret Com- 
mittee to repress certain outrages in 
this country, he never attempted to do 
so after having released scores of trea- 
sonable rebels, and thereby causing the 
evil requiring to be remedied. He (Sir 
George Jenkinson) believed that the re- 
leasing of treasonable rebels on Her 
Majesty’s Government taking office had 
lately had a great deal to do with the 
disturbed state of Ireland at the present 
time. The release of those criminals, he 
believed, had greatly encouraged other 
criminals. He believed that the Com- 
mittee could do nothing for the Govern- 
ment that the Government could not do 
without it, and he should, therefore, vote 
against the Resolution. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, as re- 
presenting a portion of a county affected 
by the Motion of the noble Lord, he 
would wish to say why he could not sup- 
port the Motion. From many of the 
speeches which he had heard during the 
debate he gathered that many hon. 
Members seemed to think that the effect 
of legislation should be something ma- 
gical, and that measures introduced and 
passed to remedy the oppression of cen- 
turies should, as if by enchantment, 
immediately produce peace and social 
order in Ireland. For his part, he 
viewed confidence, and especially poli- 
tical confidence, as a plant of slow 
growth; but he did feel that, in the 
measures of the past two years, would 
be found the germs of concord and amity 
in his country. The strength of the 
Riband conspiracy had ever been found 
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to exist in the amount of sympathy or 
indifference with which it was regarded 
in any district, and there had not time 
elapsed for the masses to fully appre- 
ciate the effect of the recent measures. 
When they found that other modes of 
redress were afforded by law, and that 
its action should be no longer in the 
direction of redressing real or imagin 

wrongs, but, as was stated by the hon. 
Member for Galway, to interfere with 
their own individual liberty, the people 
themselves, without any interference, 
would become their own defenders, and 
such action, asregarded Ribandism, would 
prove of more avail than 20 Coercion 
Bills. Last year, on the occasion of the 
introduction of the Peace Preservation 
Act by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
©. Fortescue), he opposed that Bill. 
Amongst other reasons for taking that 
course, he conceived that the measire, 
so well styled by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Disraeli) as a measure 
of ‘‘agricultural equity,’’ should have 
preceded any measure of coercion ; but, 
whatever opinion might prevail as to the 
expediency of passing that Act, of one 
thing he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) was as- 
sured, that it was a measure of unpre- 
cedented stringency, and he felt certain 
that if its provisions were carried out no 
Committee, such as the Motion demanded, 
could be considered necessary. By the 
confession of the Government it had 
failed but in one county in Ireland. Last 
year the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. 
Fortescue) mentioned that in the whole 
of Ireland at the time, there were but 
three counties which enjoyed a bad pre- 
eminence in crime—Meath, Westmeath, 
and Mayo—and that of these the county 
Mayo was by far the worst. How was 
the matter then? Mayo had become 
perfectly tranquil; and, whether hon. 
Members chose to attribute that fact to 
recent legislation, or to the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, one thing was certain, 
except in Westmeath tranquillity reigned 
in Ireland. When the Government 
took the unusual course of coming 
to that House for a Committee, in 
order that through its ,intervention 
other coercive measures might be origi- 
nated, that House had a right to ask, 
and he, as an independent Member, 
had a right to inquire, had the Govern- 
ment exhausted the powers which they 
plainly possessed under the Act of last 
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Session? He had read that Act, and 
he found one section in it which, if it 
had been put in operation, would have 
afforded all the information which could 
be possibly furnished by the projected 
Committee; and, what was more impor- 
tant, would afford it under the sanction 
of an oath, which a Committee of that 
House had no power toadminister. He 
would, with the permission of the House, 
read the 13th section, or a summary of 
it, and ask the learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland’s attention to its provisions— 


“Where in any proclaimed district it shall 
appear that any felony or misdemeanour was com- 
mitted, any justice of the peace in such district, 
although no person may be charged before him 
with the commission of such offence, shall have full 
power and authority to summon to the police office, 
or to the place where the petty sessions for the 
district in which said felony or misdemeanour has 
been committed are usually held, any person within 
his jurisdiction who, he shall have reason to be- 
lieve, is capable of giving material evidence con- 
cerning any such felony or misdemeanour, and 
to examine on oath such person, dc.” 


It then proceeds, in case of refusal, to 
impose penalties; thus plainly removing 
from the witness the imputation of being 
a voluntary witness, or, what is termed 
in Ireland, an informer. Would the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General say 
that this section had been acted on in 
Westmeath, if not by the local magis- 
trates, by the resident magistrates, who 
were paid by the State, and were 
responsible to the Government? He 
thought an answer to this question 
should be given; and that the House 
should know, before they were required 
to grant new powers and to suspend the 
law, had the Law Officers of the Crown, 
who had in their hands the criminal 
administration of the country, seen that 
the magistrates had failed to obtain the 
information now sought to be obtained 
by this Committee? When the old Act 
had failed it would be time to come to 
the House for renewed powers; in his 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien’s) opinion, not be- 
fore. The hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Jenkinson), who had preceded him in 
that debate, had alluded to the release 
of the Fenian prisoners, and had com- 
plained that such release had led to the 
existing state of Westmeath. In his 
opinion, nothing could be more incor- 
rect. Observations of that character 
were made in consequence of the igno- 
rance which so generally prevailed re- 
garding the Fenian and Riband or- 
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ganizations. They rarely, if ever, co- 
existed in a county. Where Ribandism 
prevailed there was no Fenianism, and 
vice versd. Iu the King’s County there 
was neither society. There was one 
thing that could not be imputed to 
Fenianism, and that was a connection 
with assassination. [Mr. G. Harpy: 
Oh! oh!] The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxford University 
did not permit him to finish his sentence. 
He meant assassination, affecting others ; 
not members of the body, for breaking 
the oath of the confederacy. For his part, 
he thanked the Government for, even at 
a late period, releasing the political pri- 
soners in deference to the strong feel- 
ing prevailing in Ireland on the subject. 
The noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon), who always addressed 
that House with ability, he regretted to 
hear complaining of the political pri- 
soners being allowed to go to America ; 
but the noble Lord, perhaps, had never 
heard a French definition of expatriation 
—Cette autre mort qu’on appelle Texil. 
It was, indeed, a punishment to those men 
to leave wife and child and all they held 
dear in theirown country. He felt regret 
in being obliged, as a matter of duty, to 
vote that night against the Government ; 
and that regret was increased by the 
fact that the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had charge of the 
Motion, and that it was the first Motion 
which, in his new official capacity, he 
had occasion to present to the House. 
He believed that the noble Lord was 
placed in that position by an unlucky 
accident, and that the policy which 
prompted the framing of that Motion 
was due to others, and not to the noble 
Lord. He (Sir Patrick O’Brien) had not 
forgotten the services to religious freedom 
in Ireland rendered by the family of 
Cavendish in past years, at a time when 
the profession of such opinions was neither 
fashionable nor profitable. In that House 
he had remarked the noble Lord, on al- 
most every occasion, adopting and acting 
upon the traditions of his family, and he 
therefore regretted being obliged to vote 
against him upon that occasion. 

Mr. G. BENTINOK said, that the 
Prime Minister had begun his speech by 
observing that he was not ashamed of 
any of the Irish measures of the Govern- 
ment—a declaration which seemed to 
him to be rather a strange one from the 
mouth of the right hon. Gentleman. But 
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he heard the statement without surprise, 
because any man who could propose such 
measures was never likely to come to the 
frame of mind in which he would be 
ashamed of them. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that those mea- 
sures were wise, just, and Christian ; but, 
without discussing that point further, he 
could only say—‘‘ Heaven defend us from 
the wisdom, the justice, and the Christi- 
anity of the right hon. Gentleman.” 
After appealing to the Goddess of Liberty 
—he (Mr. Bentinck) quite expected to 
hear him proceed to appeal to the God- 
dess of Reason—the right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded that part of his speech 
by informing them that he attached the 
highest importance to the maintenance 
of private and personal rights—a truly 
wonderful confession from the lips of 
the Minister who had proposed the Irish 
Church Bill and the Irish Land Bill. His 
objettions to the present Resolution were 
two. The object of it was to enable the 
Government to abdicate its functions. 
Now, he could conceive no greater mis- 
fortune that could befal the institutions 
of the country than that a Government 
should abnegate its duties. The other 
objection was that a Committee could 
furnish no information which the Execu- 
tive was not already in a position to ob- 
tain. So that the sole end of its appoint- 
ment would be to absolve the Ministry of 
all responsibility of action. Moreover, it 
sought to devolve that responsibility upon 
a Committee of that House, which was, 
and by its constitution must be, power- 
less to act in the matter. All their Com- 
mittees almost invariably ended in no- 
thing, and the one now proposed must—if 
it were possible—terminate still more fu- 
tilely. It was called an exceptional 
Committee; whereas the state of things 
to be inquired into was, unfortunately, 
normal, rather than exceptional in Ire- 
land. Now, a rough, but generally 
pretty accurate estimate of what was 
done or proposed in that House might 
be gathered from the view taken of it in 
the Lobbies, and in the present instance 
the opinion in that quarter was that the 
Government had proposed a Committee 
because, though F ak might have secured 
the assent of the House to a strong and 
direct act of repression, the result would 
have been to drive the Irish Liberal 
Members into a coalition with the Oppo- 
sition on the first occasion that promised 
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The Government were anxious to relieve 
themselves from the responsibility which 
properly belonged to them, by casting it 
upon theshouldersof others. Iftheycould 
only find a Government with a straight- 
forward policy, he believed that they 
would secure the favour of both sides of 
the House. It appeared to him that the 
proposal of the Government would have 
a most ruinous effect upon Ireland. He 
had seen a great deal of that country 
lately, and during his whole career in 
that House he had heard a great deal 
about Irish grievances. It was his opi- 
nion that Ireland had been more ill-used 
than any other country in Europe. She 
had certainly one grievance, though but 
one only, and if they could remedy that 
they would remove all existing difficulties 
in regard to Ireland. The real grievance 
of Ireland was that she had never been 
governed at all. Instead of that, she had 
been made the battle-ground of party 
ane in this country. And it had always 

een the question with the occupants of 
the front Benches—‘‘What are we to do 
about the Irish vote?’ And the view 
taken by the so-called great leaders 
on both sides was that no Government 
dare grapple with the condition of Ire- 
land. The Irish were a generous but an 
excitable people; and what was to be 
expected from a nation that had been 
misgoverned for so many years? They 
had been made the dupes of agitators— 
men who had practised agitation for po- 
litical or party purposes; and no man 
had more superinduced that agitation, 
or had done so for more mischievous 
purposes, than the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, the First Minister of the Crown. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!?] He did not mean to say 
that those who had preceded him in 
office had not dealt with Ireland in a 
similar manner; but the last measures 
of the right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
ceeded, on the score of agitation, any- 
thing he had ever seen or heard of. Did 
he not tell the Irish people, some years 
ago, that Ireland was to be governed by 
Trish ideas? Now, what was the mean- 
ing of governing Ireland by Irish ideas ? 
What did those words naturally convey to 
the minds of the Irish people themselves? 
They simply meant the appropriation of 
the whole land and the Church property 
of Ireland. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman do by way of pacifying Ire- 
land? He took a portion of the property 
of the Irish Church, and confiscated a 
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ortion of the property of the Irish 
andlords. But the Irish people claimed 
the whole, and not a portion of this 
property. The course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman could only lead to in- 
crease the discontented and disturbed 
condition of Ireland. The fact was, 
that for years past they had no Execu- 
tive Government at all. When it was a 
question of dealing with the Ribandmen 
of Westmeath or with a Hyde Park 
mob there was the same want of energy 
—the same want of decision—and of 
power to govern which had been al- 
ways evinced. We had now come to 
that state of things when the Govern- 
ment had not the courage to govern, and 
the Opposition had not the courage to op- 
pose. The maintenance of the laws, under 
such circumstances, was impossible, and 
the violation of order was inevitable. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, I must confess 
that when my hon. Friend, whom I am 
so happy to see among us again, rose to 
discuss this question, I did not expect 
he would throw any material light upon 
it. We all know he is one of those 
downright Englishmen whom it is very 
difficult for anybody to please, and that 
when he has poured the vials of his 
wrath on the leaders of both political 
parties, and has told us that Ireland is 
without any Government whatever, that 
is all the information we are likely to 
obtain from the county of Norfolk. I 
am more than disappointed at the course 
of this debate. When the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown rose in his place 
early in the evening, I did expect we 
should have been put in possession of 
the precise nature of the question before 
us, and the object of calling upon the 
House to appoint a Select Committee. 
But, after listening attentively to that 
early speech, I must say I have been left 
in greater doubt than before. It ap- 
pears to me that since the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured to elucidate this 
point to the House, not only a moral but 
a material fog has settled down upon us. 
I defy anybody to tell me what is the 
precise question we are at present dis- 
cussing. Whether is this a Secret Com- 
mittee, a Select Committee, or what? 
As it appears to me, this Committee is 
not to be secret; it is not to be sugges- 
tive; and, as far as I can see, there is a 
great chance of its not being select. I 
carefully listened to every word that fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman. Rising 
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as he did so early in the evening, there 
must be a difference of opinion in the 
Cabinet on this question. Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman informed us, as far 
as I could understand, that the main ob- 
ject of the Committee is to grant an Act 
of Indemnity to Ministers for the way 
they have employed the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. We have heard no other 
object assigned, and I regret that the 
First Minister, though he may have been 
confiding, was not more clear in his ex- 
planation. If it were wise in the right 
hon. Gentleman to alter the terms of the 
Motion for that Committee, and drop 
the secresy portion of it—provided it is 
dropped, because it appears to me to 
have been revived again to-night—how 
much wiser would it have been to drop 
the Motion altogether! He must see by 
the tone of what I call his rabid sup- 
porters, that they are not well pleased 
with this move, and. that what is appa- 
rently a whim of the First Minister 
alone, is not likely to land him in a con- 
spicuous place in the favour of the Irish 
Members or of the Irish people. If the 
right hon. Gertleman intended to bring 
forward this Motion, I want to know 
why he put this passage into what is 
called the ‘‘most gracious Speech from the 
Throne,” though, as everybody knows, 
it is nothing but the speech of the First 
Minister— 

“The condition of Ireland with reference to 
agrarian crime has, in general, afforded a gratify- 
ing contrast ‘with the state of that island in the 
preceding winter; but there have been painful 
though very partial exceptions. ‘I'o secure the 
best results for the great measures of the two last 
Sessions which have so recently passed into ope- 
ration, and which involve such direct and pressing 
claims upon the attention of all classes of the com- 
munity, a period of calm is to be desired ; and I 
have thought it wise to refrain from suggesting to 
you at the present juncture the discussion of any 
political question likely to become the subject of 
new and serious controversy in that country.” 
That was the Speech delivered from the 
Throne at the beginning of the Session, 
not so very long ago. What does the 
right hon. Gentleman do? He gets a 
new recruit, and a most able-bodied and 
able-minded recruit in the place of the 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
forces that noble Lord to come down 
here, and “‘with painful dismay,’’ intro- 
duce a measure likely to lead to the 
most serious controversy in the country 
which he says requires so much calm. 
I must say that the dismay is not peculiar 
to him, but is shared by a great many 
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supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who have the good of Ireland at 
heart, and who are adverse to dragging 
the question of the Westmeath Riband- 
men before the House, and plunging us 
into a debate where all the worst ele- 
ments of party conflict are about to be 
developed. I protest against a proposal 
which revives such a conflict on such a 
question. I heard the two great mea- 
sures of the two last Sessions, to which 
the majority of this House and of the 
country assented, stigmatized as mea- 
sures of sacrilege and of confiscation. I 
cannot share that view. I rather name 
them as measures of justice and concilia- 
tion, too long deferred ; and he must not 
only be a politician of sanguine heart, 
but of a softer head than usual, who ex- 
pects that any measures whatever will 
lead to immediate results. If, however, 
we can even lay one stone in our life-time 
towards such a desirable consummation, 
we shall not have laboured in vain. I 
can sympathize with no observations 
which proceed from the standpoint of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. But 
it is because I was a supporter of the 
past that I am an opponent of the pre- 
sent policy of the Government. What 
is the situation? We have a strong 
Government, with a set of ardent sup- 
porters who were ready to vote any- 
thing the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed. His name was almost the only 
hustings cry they would condescend to 
use; and to be Gladstonian was to be 
successful. We now find this strong 
Government very much in the position of 
a weak woman, who, when she hesitates, 
is lost. This strong Government, crammed 
with information as to the state of things 
in Westmeath, with evidence ready, and 
not only evidence, but measures—reme- 
dies which they do not seek at your 
hands, and which they are ready to pass 
—ask you, nevertheless, for a Secret 
and Select Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister endeavours 
to apologize for the times of 1812 and 
1818, when Lord Castlereagh, pursuing 
a bolder course than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman, though probably not 
so confiding, came down with his green 
bag to the House of Commons and pro- 
duced his evidence at the Table. In- 
stead of this the right hon. Gentleman 
calls for a Committee. And what is the 
Committee to do? It is to act very 
much the part of a Silent Friend. It 
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is to produce aremedy. The truth must 
be spoken. This Committee is nothing 
more than a screen for Ministerial de- 
bility and executive incapacity. The 
First Minister is always very great upon 
the abstract question, and asked what 
are the elementary obligations of a Go- 
vernment—though he did not answer 
the question. Now, what are the ele- 
mentary obligations of a Government ? 
First of all, what is the use of a Cabinet 
at all? Why is it selected if, at the first 
critical moment, it runs under the egis 
of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons? This Cabinet has lately 
been whitewashed, it has been re-con- 
structed, the cards have been re-shuffled, 
and the Cabinet comes back to the old 
military position of ‘‘ as you were.” Let 
us look at the principle of selection ex- 
ercised in the choice of this Cabinet— 
a principle which it is proposed to extend 
to the military commands. How suc- 
cessful it has been inthisinstance! We 
all know the right hon. Gentleman is 
rather exclusive in his Cabinet society. 
If he has a preference, what he does 
like best, I believe, is the selection 
chiefly of Whig marionettes of the most 
approved pattern—gentlemen who will 


recognize and reverence the official wires. 
How far does this Cabinet represent the 
opinions of the great Liberal majority 


in this House? How far does it repre- 
sent or reconcile the feelings of the 
people of Ireland? Just look down the 
list. Here are 15 Gentlemen. There 
have been several turns of this political 
kaleidoscope, but somehow I have re- 
marked that at every change you get 
back the old Whig combination. The 
fact is the Whigs are never happy 
unless they are in office. It is the old 
story — Naturam expellas furcd, tamen 
usque recurret. And the consequence is 
that we have all the old family party 
back again, and, true to Whig antece- 
dents, not satisfied with knocking their 
heads against walls in the ordinary course 
of nature, they must propose a special 
wall, in the shape of a Select Committee, 
in order to run their heads against that. 
I attribute the whole of this blunder to 
the constitution of the Cabinet. There 
are in it 14 or 15 respectable Gentlemen, 
more or less gifted; but what connec- 
tion have they with, or what special 
knowledge have they of, what is called 
the sister kingdom? I have not a word 
to say against the noble Lord the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland, except that he has 
stumbled, as I believe, at the threshold 
of his new office. I am glad to see a 
man of his great rank and ability de- 
voting himself to the service of the coun- 
try, and accepting the thankless office of 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
But when I look through the long and 
dreary list of the Cabinet—of those Gen- 
tlemen who bow to the presiding genius, 
I cannot help thinking that it must be 
written in large letters over the doors of 
the Cabinet — ‘‘ No Irish need apply.” 
There is but one man in the Cabinet 
who has any special knowledge of, or 
acquaintance with, Ireland—a man being 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland gives him 
no special knowledge of Ireland, be- 
cause he lives in the Castle of Dublin, 
and is a martyr to the reports of people 
who never stir out of it—there is but 
one man who has any special knowledge 
of Ireland, and that man is the right 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue). And what has the Prime 
Minister done with him? Directly the 
right hon. Member for Louth had any 
success in legislating for Ireland he was 
put on the treadmill of the Board of 
Trade ; and so anxious is the Prime 
Minister to keep any Irishman from en- 
tering into the ‘‘ Secret and Select Com- 
mittee” of the Cabinet that a right hon. 
Gentleman who for years has possessed 
the confidence and gained the hearts of 
the Irish people, and who has been wait- 
ing in the ante-chambers of the Cabinet, 
is not admitted into it, but is relegated 
to the ‘‘ Dead Letter Office.”” This, Sir, 
is the sort of treatment that the Irish 
receive at the hands of the present popu- 
lar and powerful Government, and yet 
you are surprised if these 14 English- 
men, sitting in Downing Street, desire 
to shift responsibility from their own 
shoulders and endeavour to lay it on a 
‘Select and Secret Committee” up stairs. 
It is my good fortune to represent an 
Irish constituéncy—I consider it a special 
good fortune to do so—but I am not 
about to give my vote simply as an Irish 
Member. I give my vote as an indivi- 
dual Member of the House of Commons, 
who feels strongly that the course taken 
by the head of the Government is not 
only dangerous to the Ministry, but will 
also be attended with most evil conse- 
quences to this House, and to the coun- 
try, if we get into the habit, whenever a 
Government is in danger, of listening to 
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a “confiding” Minister, and of allowing 
an Administration to shuffle off responsi- 
bility on to a Select Committee. The only 
man that can upset the Government is 
he who formed it, and I can tell him 
that stronger Ministers than himself 
have been ‘“‘run off the rails” by pro- 
ceedings very like the one now in ques- 
tion. He may have many admirers and 
devoted followers in this House, but if 
he continues to press this vote on Par- 
liament I feel satisfied that his popu- 
larity and power will come to a speedy 
termination. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsg): Sir, I am un- 
willing to interpose between the House 
and the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire, who had risen at the same 
time); but, inasmuch as no Member has 
for some time addressed the House from 
the Treasury Bench, it appears to me 
not inopportune that a Member of the 
Government, intimately acquainted with 
the administration of the law in Ireland 
should now say a few words in reference 
to the Motion before the House. This, 


and not any desire to prevent the speech 
of the hon. Member for Cork, is my 
reason for rising at present. The House, 
I am sure, does not wish or expect that 


I should follow the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Osborne) through his 
amusing speech—delivered at the proper 
time, when the House was full, and in 
a fit state to enjoy with zest the plea- 
sure which the hon. Member knows so 
well how to afford. It occurred to me 
in hearing that speech that the hon. 
Member is more conversant with Cabinet 
making than with Secret Committees ; 
but that is not my forte; and I shall not 
follow him further than to say that I 
think he was very inconsistent in first 
twitting the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk with knowing very little about the 
matter, and then showing that he him- 
self knew less. Nevertheless, the hon. 
Member made a very amusing speech. 
He displayed a happy facility in furbish- 
ing up such old phrases as ‘‘ Whig 
marionettes,” and ‘No Irish need ap- 
ply.” By the way, it would be impos- 
sible by his speech, if one did not see 
where he sat, to distinguish the hon. 
Gentleman from a Tory marionette, for 
I apprehend there are marionettes on 
both sides of the House. But the hon. 
Member said there was no Irishman in 
the Cabinet, and that assertion was 
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made immediately after paying a tri- 
bute to the Government for passing 
two of the greatest measures in refer. 
ence to Ireland that have been in- 
troduced during the last 200 years, 
“‘Oh!?] The hon. Gentleman told the 
ouse that the Irish Church Bill and 
the Irish Land Bill were great successes, 
Mr. OssornE: No!] Well, the hon. 
ember did not deny that they will be 
so when in course of time their beneficial 
effects shall be felt. Now, I ask, who 
passed those measures? I do not expect 
the hon. Member to answer me; my ques- 
tion is one of those rhetorical artifices 
not uncommon in this House. I say, the 
Cabinet, over the doors of which were in- 
scribed, according to the hon. Gentleman 
—‘‘No Irish need apply.” He wants to 
persuade the House that the ex-Secre- 
tary for Ireland has ceased to be an 
Irishman because he has become Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. So long as 
that right hon. Gentleman was Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant he was 
an Irishman, and then “ No Irish need 
apply” could not be written over the 
Cabinet; but he ceased to be an Irish- 
man directly he was transferred to ‘the 
treadmill of the Board of Trade”—a 
treadmill on which, by the way, the hon. 
Member for Waterford would be very 
glad to walk himself. I shall take the 
liberty of telling the hon. Member for 
Waterford that if the ‘‘confiding”’ Minis- 
ter would sentence him for 18 months 
to thattreadmill, he would be, if not a 
grateful, at all events a silent Member. 
I should like to know what right he had 
to say that this Motion is the whim of 
the Prime Minister alone? What right 
has he to assert that the First Lord of 
the Treasury forces the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to bring for- 
ward this Motion; and, if I may repeat 
the definition of an honest man given 
by the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
(Sir Robert Peel), speak what he does 
not think? And then the hon. Member 
for Waterford passes compliments on the 
noble Lord, after having made him one 
of ‘the Whig marionettes,” worked by 
wires in the hands of the Prime Mi- 
nister! The hon. Member for Water- 
ford said it was his good fortune to have 
an Irish seat, and it certainly is a good 
thing that there should be occasionally 
a refuge for the destitute. The hon, 
Member has gone round the politic 
compass. Having gone to Dover, and 
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found no rest for the sole of his foot, he 
took — across the water, and like the 
dove, though in no other respect very 
dove-like, he at length found a resting- 
place in Waterford. The hon. Member 
is an Irishman pro re nata ; he is an Irish- 
man for the present, and will continue 
one—until the next General Election. 
Having said so much for the hon. Mem- 
ber, I promise him, if he gives me 
another opportunity, to be more liberal 
in my acknowledgments of his efforts for 
throwing light on the subject under 
debate. And now I come to the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), 
who remarked upon the “ extraordinary 
measures” promoted by the Government 
for the pacification of Ireland. Did the 
right hon. Baronet use the word ‘ extra- 
drdinary” by way of praise or blame? 
= Rosert Peet: Blame.] Blame! I 

ave heard few things to exceed that. 
Did my eyes deceive me when, sitting 
on the back Benches as an outsider, I 
thought I recognized the stalwart form of 
the right hon. Baronet sitting behind 
the Government and voting for those 
“extraordinary measures” during the 
last two Sessions ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Never! I 
never voted for them. I never once gave 
a vote in favour of either of those two 
measures. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse): Then, if the 
right hon. Baronet never once gave a 
vote in favour of the measures, why did 
not he record a vote against them? Why 
had he not the courage of his convictions ? 
I hope the right hon. Baronet will 
hold in his hand the taper of remorse. 

Sir Rosert Peet: Never!] The right 
on. Baronet having sat behind the 
Treasury Benches as‘a supporter of the 
Ministry, and failed to make a single 
protest against the Bills he now desig- 
nates as “‘extraordinary,’’ it is rather 
too much for him to come forward now, 
and, in the plenitude of his wondrous 
kindness to the Ministry — engendered 
probably by a fellow-feeling with his 
neighbour (Mr. Osborne) — constitute 
himself an impartial critic upon the 
home and foreign policy of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. I shall now pass 
by this pair of patriotic brethren and 

oceed to discuss the matter in hand. 

shall assume it is admitted, on the 
basis of the statistics brought forward 


* Re 
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by the Chief Secretary, that exceptional 
crime has been committed, and is to be 
apprehended, in Westmeath, and the 
parts of Meath and the King’s County 
contiguous thereto. In this state of 
facts, the Government had to consider 
what measures should be taken for the 
repression of crime and for the public 
safety; and they concluded that with 
a view of dealing with this excep- 
tional crime the proper course was to 
put the Motion on the Paper which we 
are now discussing. Various objections, 
however, have been raised to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee asked for 
by the Chief Secretary. The hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite object to it on the 

ound that it does not go far enough. 

‘No, no!””] If hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site will wait, they will see I do not 
misconstrue their objections. They ob- 
ject that the Motion does not go far 
enough, because it should not have 
stopped with a proposal for a Commit- 
tee, but should have proceeded to state 
remedial measures at once. Some of 


my hon. Friends below the Gangway on 
this side of the House, on the other 
hand, object to the Committee on the 
ground that it goes too far—because, 


they say, it is not required, and that 
there is no necessity for either legislation 
or inquiry. And the remarkable thing 
is that these hon. Gentlemen will be 
found in the same Lobby with the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; so that if it is not 
misery in this instance which makes 
people acquainted with strange bedfel- 
lows something else equally potential 
does. It is right that this should be 
perfectly well understood. The Com- 
mittee the Government think proper to 
ask the House to appoint is designed 
to inquire into the state of Westmeath 
—to inquire as to the nature of the 
combination and confederacies believed 
to exist there, the objects sought by them, 
the people engaged in them, whether 
terrorism exists to the extent alleged, 
what is the nature of the organization 
with which we have to cope, and as to 
how it may be guarded against for the 
future. The object in view in putting 
the last part of the Motion on the Paper 
—that is, as to ‘‘the best means of sup- 
pressing” the unlawful combinations 
complained of — was simply to enable 
the Committee to take evidence on that 
subject if it were offered them, and to 
receive suggestions from competent wit- 
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nesses. Now, is there a precedent for 
the appointment of this Committee? 
The House of Commons goes according 
to precedent in all its deliberations, and 
in my judgment it is right in doing so. 
Precedent is the life of English law— 
English freedom is based upon prece- 
dent— 
“Freedom slowly broadening down 
From precedent to precedent.” 

It is from precedents established by the 
wisdom of our ancestors that we are 
governed in our ordinary affairs every 
day. I hope it is our ambition, and I 
trust it ever will be our ambition, in le- 
gislation, not to depart from the method 
bequeathed to us by the wisdom of 
our ancestors. [‘‘Hear!”] I can see 
nothing inconsistent with my avowed 
opinions in the observation I have 
made ; it is an observation which every- 
one who thoroughly understands what 
Liberalism is, and who does not de- 
sire to sacrifice liberty to licence, might 
well endorse. I have before me the 
record of a Motion made in 1852 by 
the then Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Napier) for a Committee. My 


right hon. and learned Friend—and I am 
proud to be able to claim him as a friend, 


was not one to undertake resolutions 
lightly, nor would he lightly press them 
to their conclusions. Now, what course 
did he pursue? In Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious Speech in 1852 reference is made 
to the state of Ireland in these terms— 


“While I have observed with sincere satisfac- 
tion the tranquillity which has prevailed through- 
out the greater portion of Ireland, it is with much 
regret that I have to inform you that certain parts 
of the counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and Louth 
have been marked by the commission of outrages 
of the most serious description. ‘The powers of 
the existing law have been promptly exerted for 
the detection of the offenders, and for the repres- 
sion of a system of crime and violence fatal to 
the best interests of the country. My attention 
will continue to be directed to this important 
object.” 


A change of Government occurred be- 
tween this Speech from the Throne, 
and the moving for a Committee. Lord 
Russell went out of power on the Militia 
Bill, and Mr. Napier, as Attorney General 
for Ireland, supported by his predecessor 
in office, moved for a Committee of In- 
quiry into the state of those parts 
of the counties of Armagh, Monaghan, 
and Louth referred to in the Queen’s 
Speech. The words of the reference are 
to inquire— 
The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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“Into the immediate cause of crime and out- 
rage in those districts, and into the efficiency of 
the laws and of their administration for the sup. 
pression of such crime and outrage.” 


That is a Committee substantially the 
same as the one we ask for. I have the 
report of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman before me in which he moved 
for that Committee, and he said, allud- 
ing to the crimes originating in the 
Riband system— 

‘« They were the acts of a great confederation, 
which, if not put down by the law, would put the 
law down, and therefore this was a conflict with 
an organized conspiracy against life and property 
of the most startling description. ‘Che Return for 
the county of Louth embraced from the 20th of 
April, 1849, to the 29th of December, 1851, and 
contained 23 cases—they were all separate crimes 
of Riband conspiracy, and included murder, 
shooting with intent to murder, waylaying, threat- 
ening notices, acting as members of the Ribagd 
system, administering unlawful oaths, arson, and 
the prevention of prosecutions for crime. Of these 
23 cases, there had only been in five instances 
convictions, and in all the others the law as yet 
had not been able to overtake the criminals,”— 
(3 Hansard, exix. 1173.] 


Mr. Napier expressed his opinion that 
it was no question of party, and I 
hope I may say the same on the pre- 
sent occasion. I believe there is an 
earnest desire on both sides of the House 
to repress crime and outrage wherever 
it exists, and I believe the Conservative 
Benches are as anxious as the Liberal 
Benches to grant full power to the Go- 
vernment for the repression of crime. 
In saying this, I merely give expres- 
sion as an honest man to what I do 
think. My right hon. Friend Mr. 
Napier, in a speech extending over 16 
pages of Hansard, gives details more 
terrible than any we have given with 
reference to the state of Westmeath. 
And yet did anyone say—‘‘ You have 
abundant evidence ; why do not you come 
forward at once and legislate, without 
asking for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee?’? No. The late Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland (Mr. Hatchell), who 
spoke on that occasion, said that, far from 
rising with the intention of opposing the 
Motion, he was extremely desirous that 
it should be carried. Sir, it is idle 
for me to go through the form which 
nearly every hon. Gentleman thinks ne- 
cessary before alluding to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli)—-to make two or 
three ‘‘ kotows”’ to his genius, and four 
or five to his literary celebrity. I ama 
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sincere admirer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and therefore I will perform one 
kotow at all events.e This I must say, 
however, I certainly thought it strange 
that the right hon. Gentleman, with all 
his literary powers, having not only the 
whole range of English literature and 
Oriental literature to fall back upon— 
but Continental literature as;well—know- 
ing, as he does, the greatest celebrities 
in literary and political history, I did 
think it strange that he could find no one 
to compare himself with but the lean 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, and, like 
him, urge the plea—‘‘ My poverty and 
not my will consents.” For that was 
the only answer he gave, by anticipa- 
tion, to my precedent, when he stated 
he would have acted differently if he 
had had a majority of 100 at his 
back. I, however, take the liberty of 
saying that that is no answer; and I 
challenge my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Dr. Ball), who will probably 
speak in the course of this debate, to 
give a better answer than that to this 
precedent, and not to give it the go-by 
by speaking, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
has done, of the Government of 1852 
as if it were a rickety baby and he were 
its wet nurse. That Committee sat, and 
on the list of its members were in- 
cluded the names of Sir James Graham, 
Sir John Young, Sir William Somer- 
ville, Sir Emerson Tennant, the pre- 
sent President of the Board of Trade, 
and other eminent men on both sides 
of the House—as I hope will be the 
case with this Committee. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire will aid the cause 
of justice to Ireland by casting some of 
his paternal glances over the delibera- 
tions of the Committee, and by listening, 
patient and Sphinx-like, to the evidence 
which may 8 adduced. Now, that 
Committee sat for a considerable number 
of days, and when it made its Report 
that Report consisted of nothing but 
suggestions. The first, and the only one 
Which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, with all the efforts of his ingenuity, 
was capable of dealing with was the 
continuation of the Crime and Outrage 
Act for another year. The last recom- 
mendation was that such a measure 
should be framed as would deal with the 
laws relating to landlords and tenants in 
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Treland, and afford adequate security to 
Irish tenants; and this recommendation 
was carried into effect last year, when 
what the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire calls ‘legalized confisca- 
tion” became the law of the land. In 
other words the Committee appointed 
under the auspices of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and presided over 
by the Irish Attorney General, recom- 
mended that this House should do what 
has been done by a Cabinet over the 
doors of which is written, according to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Waterford— 
‘“‘No Irish need apply.”” The Report of 
that Committee consisted of six para- 
graphs, each suggesting a change in the 
law, and yet only one was dealt with by 
the Government who proposed the ap- 
pointment of that Committee. Was all 
this a shirking of responsibility? And, 
if so, why should that be flat blasphemy 
with us which with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was but a choleric 
word? I shall say no more upon the 
question of principle in this matter, but 
shall consider what this Committee will 
really have to do when it is appointed. 
I heard to-night some startling facts. I 
was informed by one hon. Member that 
in the county of Westmeath black mail 
is levied by these Riband societies. 
Although I have some idea of the way 
in which the law is carried out in Ireland, 
I never heard that alleged fact before. 
That fact—and I do not deny that it is 
a fact when it is uttered by so respect- 
able an authority—is a fit subject for 
the inquiry of the Committee. If it be 
a fact, it will be for the Committee to 
inquire who levy this black mail, and 
who pay it; whether it be paid by men 
of position or influence, or whether it be 
merely the timorous act of a country 
gentleman, not believing in his power 
to defend himself without having re- 
course to these illegitimate expedients. 
I have been told by the hon. Member 
for Dublin (Sir Dominic Corrigan) that 
these acts are the acts of but a very few 
bad men. I hope that is so; but, at 
any rate, it is a fit subject for inquiry. 
The facts elicited by the Committee will 
be brought before the House and the 
Government, and the Government will 
never shrink from the responsibility of 
such legislation as in its conscience it 
deems right. We are also told by an 
hon. Member that a Westmeath gentle- 
mancould not go to the Lord Lieutenant’s 
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dinner, inasmuch as he was afraid of 
being shot. That gives, if it be true, a 
very sad picture of Irish society. I 
never heard it before. No intimation, 
I can safely say, has reached the autho- 
rities at Dublin of that circumstance; 
but it is only more matter for the Com- 
mittee toinquire into. [‘‘Oh!’] Per- 
haps hon. Members opposite think that 
not even the threat of being shot would 
prevent them from going to a Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s dinner. Some people if they can- 
not bask in the sunshine of Royalty will 
endeavour to seek compensation in the 
moonshine of Viceregal Royalty. The 
officers of the Government will lay their 
evidence before the Committee, and 
every hon. Member who sits below the 
Gangway, in what is called the inde- 
pendent part of this House—and I occa- 
sionally see some Members alternating, 
going backwards and forwards as if they 
were not quite content with their posi- 
tion—will be able to form his own con- 
clusions on the subject. [‘‘Oh!”) If 
any hon. Gentleman feels himself ag- 
grieved by that observation, I withdraw 
it. I am told that the witnesses will 


not give their statements upon oath; 
but I know very little of the powers of 


right hon. and hon. Gentlemen who 
will probably be on the Committee if 
they do not, without such a power, 
extract from any witness who may 
come before them such evidence as he 
is able to give. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the King’s County 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) asks why the 
13th section of the Peace Preservation 
Act has not been put in foree —the 
section conferring powers of examina- 
tion on any magistrate who has reason- 
able ground for believing that a parti- 
cular person can give material evidence ? 
My hon. Friend should recollect that the 
magistrate must have reasonable ground 
for believing that material evidence will 
be forthcoming. And the difficulty is 
to find reasonable grounds for believing 
that material evidence can be given, and 
if reasonable grounds do exist for so be- 
lieving, another difficulty is to induce the 
witness to give evidence at all. I am in- 
formed that among the magistrates of 
Westmeath this difficulty has been felt 
and expressed very strongly. The Com- 
mittee might, I think, very fairly exa- 
mine into the application and working 
of this and other sections of the Act. 
They might also examine some official 
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persons who have expressed opinions as 
to the grounds of those opinions; and, 
above all, they eight examine non- 
official persons, country gentlemen, and 
others who will not give their opinions 
in Dublin Castle, but who might be 
willing to do so before a Select Com- 
mittee. Having disposed of the intro- 
ductory portion of my remarks—[‘Oh!”) 
—hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site should, at all events, extend to me 
the same fair play which they would 
claim for themselves. I see some hon. 
Members sitting on the front Bench op- 
posite who have crotchets of their ‘own 
on various points; yet, if you were to 
talk to them for weeks, the same amiable 
smile of incredulity would still play 
upon their countenances. I have done 
what appears to me sufficient to convince 
them, and it is their own fault if they 
are not convinced. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, and my right hon. Friend, if he 
will allow me to call him so, the Member 
for North Lancashire, have told us 
there is no necessity for this inquiry, 
because they are ready to afford us 
every assistance to carry an effective 
measure. But what do they suggest? 
The only remedy I have ever heard 
from that quarter is the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. Now, this 
suspension is an extreme measure in 
the case even of political exigency or 
treasonable conspiracy. But within the 
memory of living man it has never been 
applied to crimes not in the nature of 
crimes against the State. Besides, the 
suspension must be only temporary. 
You may take up half-a-dozen men in 
Westmeath, send them to Mountjoy Pri- 
son and keep them there for eight or 
nine months, and for that time the coun- 
try will perhaps be quiet; but, at the end 
of that time, and just because the coun- 
try is quiet, public opinion will become 
clamorous for the removal of restraints 
upon its liberties; and as soon as the 
Suspension Act expires these men go 
back to their own districts heroes—if not 
martyrs — and the same crimes are re- 
peated and intensified. Therefore, if 
you tell me that the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act is a complete panacea 
for crimes of this kind, that is a doctrine 
which I cannot subscribe to. There are 
hon. Members below the Gangway— 
some of them Irish Members, and some 
of them claiming to be more Irish than 
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the Irish themselves, on account of the 
number of Irish men and women in- 
cluded among their constituents —who 
object to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. I ask these hon. Gentlemen, first, 
do they deny the facts? Secondly, if 
they believe that exceptional legislation 
is not needed, let them help us to probe 
this matter before the Select Committee : 
no one will be more delighted than I 
shall be to adopt, if I am justified in 
doing so, the conclusion at which they 
seem to have arrived. As an Irishman, 
and as an Irish Member representing an 
Irish constituency, and not the less so 
that I now sit on the Treasury Bench— 
for my constituents have elected me again 
since I accepted office—representing, I 
repeat, a constituency containing all the 
elements of Irish life, Orange and Green, 
Catholic and Protestant, to the fullest 
extent —I do say that it would afford 
to me, and that it would afford to 
Her Majesty’s Government, the greatest 
satisfaction if, as the result of the labours 
of the Committee, it should clearly ap- 
pear that Westmeath may be safely left 
to the operation of the law as now exist- 
ing. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Osborne) said that this 
isto be a Secret Committee —that the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land asserted this, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment repeated it. Nothing of the 
kind—there is no question of a Secret or 
non-Secret Committee before the House 
at all. Let the House be well convinced 
of that. Such a proposal was never con- 
tained in the Resolution at all. My 
noble Friend undoubtedly said, in giving 
Notice of the Motion, that when the 
Committee was appointed he should 
move that it be a Secret Committee. 
“Qh, oh!’’] Why should hon. Gen- 

emen interrupt? I am only stating 
facts, and whether they make for me or 
against me, at first sight in the long run, 
I believe, facts never do any harm. I am 
not one of those advocates who wish to 
hold back facts, and, ostrich-like, to keep 
their heads in the sand. The question 
stands in this way. If the House vote 
for this Committee, it will sit as soon as its 
Members are appointed. It will hold its 
meetings in the usual manner, and I 
trust there will be no necessity for secresy 
whatever. But what my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister says is this— 
though he is not asking the House to 
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give any vote upon it now— that if, in 
the course of taking evidence, it occurs 
to the Committee that it would be a wise 
and judicious thing that some one por- 
tion of the evidence should not be 
printed, and that at a particular time the 
doors of the room should not be opened 
even to the Members of this House, that 
then the Chairman may cometothis House 
and ask on behalf of the Committee for 
leave to sit with closed doors. This House 
may refuse the request. I apprehend 
that very much will depend upon whe- 
ther the Chairman is a Member possess- 
ing the confidence of this House; but, in 
any event, no one will be bound to vote 
in favour of secresy or against it—it will 
be a new and fresh question. At any 
rate, the House will be master of theques- 
tion. I must now say one word on the 
origin of the debate—the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire. As I have said, I do 
not yield to any Gentleman who sits on 
the other side in admiration for the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I believe he was in 
no degree justified in passing the criti- 
cisms he did upon the measures of the 
Government in connection with the Mo- 
tion for this Committee. What are the 
facts? On the 28th of July, 1869, the 
Irish Church Bill received the Royal 
Assent. On the Ist of August, 1870, 
the Land Bill received the Royal Assent. 
This last is not yet nine months in ope- 
tion, and are you to expect it to operate 
like acharm? Can you expect the full 
result of these remedial measures to 
show themselves before the measures 
themselves have been two years in ex- 
istence ? Any Gentleman who knows 
anything about law, or the condition of 
the country, knows that there has not 
yet been time for these measures to be 
thoroughly known by the country; and 
I firmly believe that when they are 
known and appreciated in Ireland the 
results will be very different from what 
they are at the present time. I concur 
in the statement of my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
that, with the exception of Westmeath, 
that country is at present enjoying an un- 
wonted degree of prosperity. We speak 
in the Motion of other counties besides 
Westmeath ; but they are portions of ter- 
ritory which extend geographically into 
and around Westmeath, though they do 
not form part of it politically, or for mu- 
nicipal purposes; and our object is that 
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if a crime is shown to have occurred on 
one side of the border or the other we 


shall not on that account be precluded 


from going into the subject. But, sub- 
stantially, the inquiry will be limited to 
Westmeath. When the facts are re- 
ported to the House, and the House and 
the Government have seen and con- 
sidered them, whatever the Committee 
may then recommend—even if it should 
be legislation of the most penal charac- 
ter, or no legislation at all—the Govern- 
ment will bring an unbiassed judgment 
to bear upon the question, and will deal 
with it as they have dealt with all mea- 
sures relating to Ireland—from a broad 
and statesmanlike point of view. And 
if it should be shown that no necessity 
for exceptional legislation exists, no one 
will be more gratified than the Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; they will 
rejoice if Westmeath can be safely left 
to yield to the same healing influences 
that have made themselves felt in all 
other parts of Ireland. 

Dr. BALL: Sir, two different mat- 
ters have been introduced into this dis- 
cussion from which, although bynomeans 
unconnected, yet, unless they are kept 
distinct when under our consideration, 
an inevitable confusion of ideas must 
arise. One subject in debate has been 
the social condition of Ireland as regards 
crime; and another has been the poli- 
tical position of that country, the claims 
and rights of its inhabitants, and their 
relation to the British Government. No 
doubt there is in Ireland, as I have ad- 
mitted, a certain relation between these 
subjects; but it is also true that in order 
to have a clear perception of the social 
condition of the country, you must exa- 
mine them separately. It is with the 
former of these subjects—the degree in 
which agrarian crime prevails, the ex- 
tent of the organization which produces 
and effects it—that the Motion of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is imme- 
diately concerned. It would, in my 
judgment, have been better that in de- 
bating the propriety of the Motion, no 
topies of a political nature had been in- 
troduced ; but as they have, they cannot 
now be evaded. Sir, when I first read 
this Notice of Motion I own it did occur 
to me that the Government were about 
to adopt a decisive line of action, and 
that they, possessing important secret 
information, were about to afford that 
information to the House, with a view to 
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induce its acceptance of vigorous meg- 
sures ; but since I came into the House, 
and heard the explanations which have 
been given, I discovered the real inten- 
tion—or, rather, the new intention— 
of the Ministry. I have a suspicion 
that the Motion came from some man 
not biassed by technicalities or delicate 
sensitiveness, and that the object was to 
wring from witnesses the real state of 
the case, and to obtain by secresy—for 
by secresy only it could be obtained— 
the inside and the heart of this mystery. 
But what do I now find? I find that 
the Motion dwindles to a mere inquiry—a 
Committee is to be appointed—for what? 
—to record outrages and to tabulate of. 
fences. Yes, the whole result to follow 
from the intellectual power to be col- 
lected in this Committee is the acquisi- 
tion and digest of statistical information. 
There is not an official in any public de- 
partment who could not, from existing 
materials, accomplish this fact as effectu- 
ally. Do I err in my view of the original 
intention? Look at the terms of the Mo- 
tion—‘‘ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of West- 
meath and certain parts adjoining, of 
Meath and King’s County ”—not crime, 
mark—not outrage, not offences, not the 
external indications or public manifes- 
tations of evil designs—but “‘ the nature, 
extent, and effect of a certain unlawful 
combination and confederacy existing 
therein ’’-—that is, it was the internal 
machinery, not external acts, was to 
be investigated. This ‘‘ unlawful com- 
bination and confederacy ”’ was expressly 
stated by the noble Lord to be the Riband 
Society. The Riband Society has ex- 
isted for a lengthened period, extended 
itself over a wide range of country, 
supported and maintained its organiza- 
tion with consummate success. How 
are you about to deal with it? You are 
about to have a public Committee— 
without the Government avowing that 
they have a particle of information in 
respect to the conspiracy itself—to inves- 
tigate the crimes it has perpetrated. I 
would refer to Chief Justice White- 
side’s Charge, published in the journals 
of to-day, and remark that the Ri- 
band conspiracy is not a mere con- 
spiracy for the perpetration of agra- 
rian crime—it is an organized confede- 
racy for controlling and governing the 
country according to the rules and laws 
of that organization. It is not peculiar 
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to Westmeath. No one knows West- 
meath better than I do, for I was ap- 

inted Crown Prosecutor of that county 
in 1852, and retained the office for many 
years. There is no new information, 
therefore, to be brought to me about it, 
as 1 know perfectly well what oxists 
there. Is the confederacy confined to 
Westmeath, Meath, and the King’s 
County? No. During a large part of 
the period when I held the office of 
Crown Prosecutor I was informed that 
the heads of the conspiracy were in 
Manchester. How futile, then, an in- 
quiry confined to three counties! The 
amount of outrage is no test of the power 
of this confederacy. On the contrary, the 
amount of outrage often shows only the 
amount of resistance to the decrees of 
the secret tribunal—the fact of no out- 
rages occurring shows that those decrees 
have been implicitly obeyed. Since this 
inquiry was announced, and since you 
have limited the scope of the inquiry to 
three counties, two outrages have been 
perpetrated elsewhere, equal in atrocity to 
any which have occurred in Westmeath. 
On the very night when the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was occupied in 
declaring to this House the peace, the 
tranquillity, the harmony, and the ab- 
sence of crime in every county in Ireland 
except these three, a party of armed men 
fired shots into a dwelling house on the 
property of Lord Leconfield, in Clare— 
far from Westmeath—and assailed with 
violence its inhabitants. On the same 
night in Limerick, another county distant 
from the sphere of your proposed in- 
quiry, an armed party proceeded to 
the house of the steward of Mr. Conyers, 
of Castle Conyers, at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, and shot him dead. Thetruth 
is, that the organization extends over a 
number of counties; it is not always ne- 
cessary for it to develope itself in action ; 
but when it is, in accordance with the 
system adopted by the confederacy, men 
are brought from a distance to execute 
the sentences which have been pro- 
nounced by some secret tribunal. The 
outrages to which I have just referred 
are as decisive a proof of the existence 
of the Riband conspiracy in Clare and 
Limerick as any that can be brought be- 
fore the Committee from Westmeath. I 
have referred to the Charge of Chief 
Justice Whiteside in Meath. It gives a 
complete picture of the state of that 
county. I anticipate that this day Chief 
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Justice Monaghan has, in a Charge to 
the ‘Westmeath Grand Jury, supplied 
similar information as to that county. 
What can your Committee add? Some 
facts in the former Charge demand your 
attention. One of the worst outrages in 
the county of Meath was perpetrated be- 
cause a farmer used a scythe instead of a 
sickle. Another was committed because 
a man had discharged a servant. A third 
was the case of a farmer whose crops 
were burnt not because he had committed 
any offence, but because he was per- 
sonally unpopular. As long as I remem- 
ber—as long as any barrister in Ireland 
connected with the administration of the 
criminal law can remember—outrages 
of this character have been committed. 
The organization has, indeed, changed 
its head-quarters ; but it has always had 
money at its command and men of 
ability, somewhere or other, directing 
its movements. The Government have 
from time to time received secret in- 
formation about it, and, consequently, 
to those who have been engaged in the 
administration of the criminal law in 
Ireland, much more respecting its pro- 
ceedings has been known than it was 
expedient to reveal to the public. Know- 
ing this, and assuming the Government 
had some valuable information not as to 
offences, but as to the conspiracy itself, 
and this not from official persons, but 
from members of the confederacy, when I 
first read this Notice my expectation was 
that the Government were about to pro- 
ceed, though with the additional element 
of secresy, as they did in the case of 
Sheffield, where a conspiracy was rife, 
limited in area, but analogous to this in 
its interference with social relations. In 
that case a Royal Commission was sent, 
with power to pardon and deal with the 
persons engaged in the organization, so 
as to reach not merely external acts and 
manifestations, butthe combination itself. 
I confess I shoyld have preferred a Royal 
Commission to a Select Committee of 
this House. I have a suspicion that the 
Government originally intended some- 
thing of that kind. I am not prepared 
for miserable, petty, occasional ex- 
pedients to meet an organization which 
has lasted beyond the memory of any 
living lawyer. I am opposed to tem- 
porary shifts and expedients being re- 
sorted to by a Government which com- 
mands alarge majority. Isay, itis time 
that some action should be taken, and 
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action wholly different from that indi- 
cated by the speech of the Solicitor 
General, which amounts to whispering 
with bated breath—‘‘ Good sirs, see all 
we have done for you, be kind enough 
to abstain from crime.’”” Why, the men 
who are engaged in these transactions, 
whom I have prosecuted, and seen in the 
dock, are not taken from the rank of 
society and the class in life which would 
be either affected or influenced by the 
measures which you are pleased to term 
remedial. I do not say that there may 
not be difficulties in the way of a Royal 
Commission and of secresy; but what 
have you got now? You are told by the 
Government it is to be what of all 
Committees is the least efficacioys for 
protection—avowedly open, but secret 
on occasions and for particular indi- 
viduals. The object of secresy is the 
protection of the individual—to obtain 
information from the very heart of this 
organization—to crush it out upon the 
evidence of informers, of men who are 
intimately acquainted withit. Universal 
secresy might attain this; occasional, 
never. Will it not be known who has 
been examined in secret, and if it is, 
what doubt can there be who it is that 
has told the tale and betrayed his ac- 
complices. What you imagined whis- 
pered in the cellars will be proclaimed 
on the housetops? Instead of being a 
statesmanlike attempt to grapple with a 
great evil, founded on adequate informa- 
tion, this Motion has dwindled down, I 
regret to say it, to a mere political move. 
There has been an extraordinary pres- 
sure put upon the Government. The 
magistrates of Westmeath remonstrated, 
and the Lord Lieutenant made use of 
expressions from which the Government 
cannot now escape. He announced, as 
became his honourable and upright 
character, his desire to maintain the 
law, and his knowledge of the extent to 
which it was systematically violated—he 
told the magistrates of Westmeath he 
would protect them if he had the power, 
and that he would seek the power. 
The Lord Lieutenant has given this 
pledge on undoubted information; but 
the Government have a number of sup- 
porters below the Gangway who oppose 
the granting of this power. Is this pro- 
posal of a Committee a device to escape 
from the pledge? It is not becoming in 
the Government to give a positive and 
express promise through the mouth of 
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their chief representative; and then to 
put up the Solicitor General for Ireland 
to say we are not going to give the Lord 
Lieutenant this power now—possibly 
we may never give it to him—but wo 
shall have an inquiry where the magis- 
trates and police, and possibly the of- 
fenders themselves, shall be subject to a 
skilful cross-examination. Information 
is to be obtained not from magistrates 
and grand jurors, but from the farmers 
who suffer from this tyranny, and many 
of whose sons are involved in it, from 
the small traders in whose shops the 
plots are planned and matured, and 
from the Roman Catholic clergymen 
who sprung from the people—know 
everything of the people. But do you 
imagine any of these will give evidence 
before a Committee which offers no 
protection. The Committee will be an 
absolute abortion both in its inquiry and 
in its results. But I see other difficulties 
in the way of this Committee. What 
are the advantages stated by the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary to be anticipa- 
ted from its appointment? He said that 
inquiry would be just to the Government, 
just to the people of Ireland, and just to 
the magistracy. That opens a wide field. 
There are three separate heads — the 
relation of the Government itself—mark, 
the relation of Government—to the pre- 
sent social condition of Ireland; the re- 
lation of the people of Ireland—mark, 
of the people of Ireland, not merely 
Westmeath, whose innocence, said the 
noble Lord, ought to be established ; the 
relation of the people of Ireland and 
their crime relative to the crime that 
now exists in Westmeath; and mark 
also—‘‘ just to the magistracy.”’ These 
are three subjects of inquiry, indepen- 
dently of the Riband organization and 
of the means to be devised for sup- 
pressing it. How is this Committee to 
be formed if these are to be the subjects 
of its inquiry? Are the Government to 
nominate a Committee who are to adju- 
dicate upon their own merits? Is the 
Committee to be selected from the Minis- 
terial Bench and from the front Opposi- 
tion Bench; or is it to include those 
who represent the feelings of Nationalists 
and semi-Nationalists? Is it to do jus- 
tice to the people of Ireland without 
consulting those who assume to represent 
them? The Solicitor General says the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) 
will be able to cross-examine the wit- 
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nesses. The Solicitor Generalis himself 
an admirable hand at that operation, 
and, if the Committee is to comprise 
both these Gentlemen, I would rather be 


-a listener than a witness. If the Com- 


mittee is to be a Committee of this kind, 
it should be separated from the leaders 
and organizers of political parties. But 
I have grave doubts as to the propriety 
of such an inquiry; I have doubts as 
to what will be its scope and range; 
and I have doubts of the possibility of 
forming this Committee, with such ex- 
tended objects, so as to give satisfaction 
to those whose proceedings are to be in- 
vestigated. Let us look to the Committee 
of Mr. Napier. Nothing has more deter- 
mined me to oppose this Committee than 
the proceedings of Mr. Napier’s Com- 
mittee. That Committee was appointed 
on the 10th of March, and reported in 
June, 1852. Now, is it proposed to this 
House that the Committee now moved 
for is to sit from the month of March to 
the month of June, engaged in these 
investigations, while Ireland is to remain 
in the state which is described by the 
Secretary for Ireland as intolerable ? 
But not only do I think it likely that 
the Committee will proceed into the sub- 
jects indicated by the noble Lord, but I 
see a considerable number of others 
which may branch out from these. Thus, 
I think it not unlikely, as there has 
been a great deal said about the police 
force not being adapted for the detection 
of crime, that the Committee will enter 
into that subject ; then I remember the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Horsman) last year ask- 
ing whether religious teaching had been 
applied to induce a horror of these 
conspiracies in those engaged in them. 
Have there been proper remedies ap- 
plied by education, in the bringing-up of 
these people, and how far is their violence 
the consequence of their want of it? 
If you go into causes and remedies, 
where may not the Committeo wander ? 
What limit is there to their investiga- 
tions? The Solicitor General has read 
the names of Sir Joseph Napier’s Com- 
mittee ; great names, undoubtedly ! 
But what did that Committee wander 
into—even into suggesting a Land Bill. 
The last recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that a Land Bill should 
be introduced to revise the relations 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
What new remedy—what new manner 
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into the Committee now asked for? 
These things struck me as subjects that 
might grow out of this Committee, and 
they add to my objections to it. I ask, 
are you prepared now to delay useful 
legislation, which would meet this evil at 
once and protect those who are now 
suffering Son this positive tyranny, 
until such a Committee shall have re- 
ported? That is the real question—for 
there is no doubt we are agreed as 
to the necessity of something being done. 
Is there a single Member of this House 
who is not anxious to terminate and 
crush this intolerable tyranny? If no 
one will advocate its continuance for a 
single hour, or for a single moment, 
then I ask what is the meaning of enter- 
ing into this long, this elaborate, this 
possibly abortive inquiry, to terminate 
probably some time next year? And 
for what result? Short as has been the 
time during which I have sat in this 
House, I have learned very little good 
arises from a Blue Book. I will test it 
by this—is there anyone in this House 
who has read the Report and evidence 
of Sir Joseph Napier’s Committee? I 
predict exactly the same fate for the 
evidence taken before this Committee, 
and its.whole proceedings; no matter 
how able the Sicenition or sagacious 
their questions, they will simply pass 
away into a Blue Book. These Com- 
mittees are meant for delay, they only 
produce delay, and no result but delay 
ever comes from them. If the Govern- 
ment are in earnest—if they really want 
an inquiry—why should they not ac- 
company their proposal for a Committee 
with some immédiate measure to be 
brought into operation in the meantime? 
What is to prevent them now from 
bringing in an Act—temporary if they 
choose—to enable them to seize the 
persons whom they say they can place 
their hands upon, and who are known to 
be the main authors of the various 
outrages which have taken place ? What 
is to prevent that, I ask? It is per- 
fectly idle to talk of the necessity of 
proof. There is one fact stated by Chief 
Justice Whiteside in his Charge which 
is to my mind decisive of the whole 
question—there are gentlemen in Meath 
who only leave their houses when accom- 
panied by an armed escort, and who, with- 
out that armed escort, dare not attend 
the assizes as jurors, Can intimidation 
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go further? Those who are not con- 
vineed by that fact, and by the state- 
ment in this House of the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary, would not be con- 
vinced although Blue Book after Blue 
Book and tabulated Return after Re- 
turn were laid on the Table. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. W. H. 
Gregory), seeing the Government rather 
in a difficulty in this matter, came for- 
ward in a very marked manner at an 
early period of this discussion to throw 
his protection over them, and explain 
the reason why, instead of action, we 
had investigation. I was a good deal 
struck by the excuse he gave for the 
Committee. If there was not a Com- 
mittee, he said, it was not impossible 
that the Leader of the Opposition might 
coalesce with Gentlemen on the Liberal 
side below the Gangway, and place the 
Government in a minority. This is cer- 
tainly a most candid. confession. What! 
This Committee, heralded with so much 
pomp, and announced with so much 
striking effect by the noble Lord, we are 
now informed, on the authority of a 
supporter of the Government, put for- 
ward at an early period to defend their 
policy, is by no means aimed at the dis- 
covery and extinction of the Riband 
confederacy, but simply a measure to 
prevent the Ministry from being beaten 
by their own friends, and driven out of 
office. What a glimpse this gives of 
the administrative firmness and capacity 
to deal with crime of the Government! 
When the Peace Preservation Bill of 
last year was before the House it was 
opposed ; there was a Division on it; 
the exact number who divided against 
it were, I think, 15; but even these 15— 
this band of brothers—were the terror 
of the Government Bench, under fear of 
which their best enterprizes 

“Turn awry, and Jose the name of action.” 
The defence of the hon. Member for 
Galway comes to this—that the appre- 
hension of the junction of these 15 men 
with the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire necessitated the Government 
to take this course. The fact I do not 
rege to controvert. Indeed, I have 

efore this myself observed that the 
Ministerial Bench lives in continual 
terror of some move in that quarter. 
Another instance of unfounded timidity ! 
Never were followers more easily ma- 
naged, in spite of all their angry protests 
duly transmitted to the Irish papers— 
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“ Hi motus animorum et hee certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.” 


And, to follow the classical allusion, the 
“dust” is not very expensive—a letter 
to the Member for Meath, expressing 
sympathy with the Pope—a Postmaster 
General—tears in his eyes, distraction in 
his visage, lamenting over the downfall of 
the temporal power of the Pope—these 
suffice. It is impossible gravely to treat 
such an excuse as this, and what other 
has been offered? Sir, this proposal for 
a Committee prevents and supersedes 
action which is were wrens neces- 
sary. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, who 
calmly admits that they have in the 
background a remedy some time to be 
applied, never realize to himself how 
many lives may fall a sacrifice to this 
cruel system of intimidation by the delay 
of his measures ?—what right have you 
to enter into a secret discussion of the 
merits of the case when men are being 
slain before your face? The Govern- 
ment admits the facts—not one person 
on the Treasury Bench has ventured 
to deny their existence. The Govern- 
ment have plainly told the House that 
they reserve the remedy. I do believe 
they have determined on the remedy; 
and, that being the case, they calmly 
gaze on the daily succession of out- 
rage, the perpetual violation of the 
law, and the audacity which affronts 
the majesty of England with its crimes. 
Sir, I advocate immediate action. I 
am not averse to a thorough searching 
investigation, provided it does not inter- 
rupt your action. I am not averse to 
give the Government the most stringent 
powers they can ask, in order to obtain 
information, and not only to stop these 
outrages for the present—to stand be- 
tween the assassin and his victim—but 
to root out the seeds of this grievous 
pestilence from my unfortunate country. 
If you will only act, and act at once, to 
extirpate these evils, I will not withhold 
from you any power. Place your coun- 
try above your party; stand in the at- 
titude in which your predecessors—Earl 
Grey, Earl Russell, Sir Robert Peel— 
stood, and I will not oppose the most 
rigid and determined policy. But I 
demand immediate protection for those 
who are endangered; I demand that 
you shall not palter with crime and con- 
found the moral relations in men’s minds 
by suggestions that the presence or the 
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absence of legislative measures can alter 
the quality of actions such as these. Sir, 
if nothing had been introduced into the 
debate beyond the consideration of the 
original Motion I should not have pro- 
ceeded further. The view I have pre- 
sented is short and simple, with nothing 
of party views or party ideas; not produced 
to embarrass, but offered to assist action, 
and awaken to a sense of the tremendous 
responsibility of further procrastination. 
But topics referred to by the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and which, as at 
the commencement of my observations 
Ihave said should have been kept dis- 
tinct from questions relating to agrarian 
crime, also demand attention. Exclud- 
ing the consideration of crime and out- 
rage in the three counties named in the 
Motion now before us, my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) has 
expressed the highest gratification at 
the state of Ireland; and the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment has been pleased to say that 
his self-love is perfectly satisfied with 
its present condition. Sir, I shall can- 
didly state what I think of the success 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But before I do so, I crave per- 
mission to abate somewhat from the 
weight of my right hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue’s) authority in this 
matter by asking why, if Ireland be as 
he has described, has he ceased to be 
officially connected with the country? 
Ido not deny the charms of the Board 
of Trade, or doubt that his accom- 
plished and refined mind is engaged 
with rapture on the occupations of 
that Office; or that at no period of his 
life did he ever feel that he was more 
congenially engaged than in the accu- 
mulation of figures and the multiplicity 
of calculations which now employ him. 
But notwithstanding all the attractions 
of the Board of Trade, it does strike me 
that if Ireland were now what he would 
have us think it is, he would have re- 
mained at his old post to watch the 
nascent prosperity of the country for 
which he had done so much, and to re- 
ceive the electric shock of a nation’s 
gratitude. Suggesting, therefore, this 
reason for caution before yielding to the 
authority of my right hon. Friend; I pro- 
cged to examine whether his flattering 
picture of the state of Ireland—crime now 
altogether apart—is justified by the facts, 
and whether the Government have good 
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reason for their satisfaction. To deter- 
mine this, we must first decide some 
questionsand principles, respecting which 
there has never been unanimity among 
— thinkers. When a nation of in- 
erior power and strength is united to one 
of infinitely greater power, there are two 
theories entertained as to the advantage 
arising from that relation. The one 
theory holds that the lesser and inferior 
country gains—that the fact of being 
incorporated into and made a part of the 
glory, prosperity, and power of a far 
greater State is in itself an ample equi- 
valent for the loss of independence. 
The other theory—and it has lately come 
into great prominence—is that in the 
intellectual rivalry of separate and in- 
dependent small nations, in their own 
autonomy and self-government, lies the 
true secret of human advancement and 
prosperity. The advocates of the first 
theory point to Rome, those of the second 
to Greece, in support of their opinions. 
Now, when I am asked whether the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government has 
ye beneficially in Ireland, I am 
obliged, before I answer you, to ascer- 
tain your view of these two theories. 
If you incline to the first theory, the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to Ireland can scarcely be con- 
sidered beneficial, for it is a policy to 
encourage separate nationality—and in 
its immediate practical effect has re- 
vived and resuscitated the spirit of se- 
parate nationality in Ireland. If you 
hold the second theory, then I say 
their policy is successful — thoroughly 
successful. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
know about the late elections that have 
occurred in Ireland, or about the societies 
that have been formed in that country? 
I have a strong impression that, amid 
the abstruse speculations and the great 
affairs which engross his attention, he 
has not had an opportunity of directing 
his mind to these matters; and I doubt, 
if he had, that he would have stated his 
self-love was satisfied with the result of 
his measures, and needed no solace. 
Consider the Meath election! Meath 
is the premier county of Ireland, close 
to the metropolis, and inhabited largely 
by Roman Catholic noblemen and gentry, 
Roman Catholic farmers, and a Roman 
Catholic middle-class of wealth and in- 
dependence. A vacancy in its represen- 
tation occurs — Mr. George Plunket, 
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brother of the Earl of Fingall—and 
what, in Ireland, is not less important, 
brother also of a distinguished mem- 
ber of one of the monastic orders—a 
man whose character and attainments 
would render him an honour to this 
House if returned to it, comes forward 
to contest the county. The whole force 
and power of the Government are ar- 
rayed on his side; the entire strength 
and influence of the Roman Catholic 
clergy are brought to bear on his be- 
half; he has rank, station, money, 
and abilities to aid them. On the Sun- 
day night before the nomination, a 
northern Presbyterian, who had never 
entered the county before—a man whose 
only merit was, as he himself stated, 
that his life had been devoted to undy- 
ing enmity to British connection—is re- 
turned, without expending a single shil- 
ling, at the head of the poll by a majo- 
rity of 900. I repeat my doubt whether the 
right hon. Gentleman knew of the circum- 
stances of that election when he proclaim- 
ed that the condition of Ireland is emi- 
nently satisfactory. It is not satisfactory 
to me—neither does that election satisfy 
me. Whatever may be faults of the 


right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 


Government looked at from an Imperial 
point of view, whatever may be my own 
opinion of his policy, I say that he might 
fairly expect to return such a candidate 
as Mr. Plunket for the Roman Catholic 
county of Meath. I further say that to 
find his defeat accomplished by an advo- 
cate of Repeal, is a subject of grave 
alarm. Sir, in the year 1832, and some 
years afterwards, Mr. O’Connell raised 
throughout Ireland an agitation for a 
separation from England. The hearts 
of the young were stirred :—I well re- 
collect, in my own collegiate career, how 
that doctrine of separation, and the ques- 
tion of the advantages of self-govern- 
ment and autonomy were keenly dis- 
cussed. What have we now ?—all this 
repeated—and even an organized associa- 
tion existing in the City of Dublin, which, 
under the miserable veil of ‘“‘ home go- 
vernment,” aims at an independent Par- 
liament, and its inevitable consequence 
—separation in counsel and in opinion 
from England. I say this, too, is a sub- 
ject of alarm; for an association of this 
kind, met by no adequate opposition 
from those in authority, gains adherents. 
Sir, when Mr. O’Connell’s agitation came 
to a head it was met by the statesman- 


Dr. Ball 
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like attitude of Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Russell. They did not fan the flame by 
declamation about old wrongs or griey- 
ances of sensibility which must be re- 
dressed, or by declaring that great 
questions must be looked at from an 
Irish and not from an Imperial point 
of view, and dealt with according to 
Irish sentiment. ‘‘ Repeal the Union !” 
said Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘as soon re-enact 
the Heptarchy.” Is that the line taken 
by the present Government? That 
dangerous movement was crushed by 
the firmness of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Russell; and never revived until 
the right hon. Gentleman went through 
Lancashire enunciating a policy of na- 
tionality for Ireland, and the gratification 
of all the fantastic ideas that have germi- 
nated in the minds of the old native race 
of Ireland. The agitation for a separate 
nationality was extinguished until the 
course pursued by the right hon. Gentle- 
man kindled it afresh and fanned it; 
and now I warn him, and I warn the 
House of its spread. Ideas relegated for 
for years to the dreams of visionary en- 
thusiasm, are again re-produced and 
embodied in action. What was the case 
at the last election held in Ireland— 
namely, at Galway? The candidate had 
to insert in his address a declaration of 
his adhesion to this principle of ‘‘ home 
government.”’ Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man prepared, as the Prime Minister of 
England, to tell the House that Repeal 
of the Union is an open question—that 
he views it with satisfaction—that it is 
to be discussed, and perhaps sent to a 
Secret Committee for consideration. I 
say that at no period has the question 
assumed the gravity, the importance, 
and the danger it presents at this mo- 
ment. This is the immediate effect of 
basing your policy, not upon Imperial, 
but upon Celtic ideas; of flattering and 
fostering those Celtic ideas, and giving 
to them the sanction of intellectual au- 
thority and official power—it is the con- 
sequence of doing this in the case of a 
people who are incapable of discrimi- 
nating; a people with whom words are 
things and promises are realities. Sir, 
I have trespassed on the attention of the 
House longer than I intended; but, in 
justice to the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel), whose government of Ire- 
land has been the subject of comment, 
I will say that if the present Govern- 
ment leaves the affairs of Ireland in 
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the same condition in which Lord Pal- 
merston left them at his death and in 
which the right hon. Baronet, on his 
retirement soon after, left them, they 
may well be proud. Was there then 
any agrarian crime; was there then any 
agitation for the repeal of the Union, 
or was there a single whisper of discon- 
tent? No. And when the distinguished 
historian of Lord Palmerston’s life comes 
to record this portion of his history, he 
will be able to present a picture of the 
highest financial and administrative suc- 
cess in Ireland; and he will have to re- 
cord that the measures and the speeches 
by which that success was attained are 
in direct antagonism with the measures 
and speeches of the present Prime Minis- 
ter. Then was pursued towards Ireland 
a wise, a generous, and a philanthropic 
policy, and the history of that time fur- 
nishes a complete condemnation of the 
policy of the present Government. 

Mr. MAGUIRE moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—~(J/r. 
Maguire.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot, on the 
part of the Government, accede to that 
Motion. If we are to adjourn the debate 
upon a question of this nature at 120’clock 
on the second night of its discussion, it is 
idle to suppose that the Government will 
be able to get on with their measures. 


The House divided :—Ayes 178; Noes 
297: Majority 119. 
Previous Question again proposed. 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, as many inde- 
pendent Members desired to address the 
House on the subject, he would move the 
adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Matthews.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man seems to think that because he and 
other hon. Members wish to address the 
House it is therefore impossible to pro- 
ceed beyond 12 o’clock. [‘‘Hear!”] If 
that is the view of the House I will not 
press my own view. This House has 
much to do—perhaps it never had more 
in the way of practical work awaiting its 
notice; and if this practice of moving 
the adjournment of debates at a quarter 
to 12 is to be resorted to immediately 
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after the sense of the House has been 
declared by a very large majority, itis a 
method of obstructing Public Business 
against which I shall certainly record 
my protest by taking another Division 
if necessary. 

Mr. DISRAELTI: I am quite prepared 
to support Her Majesty’s Government in 
going on with the debate, and I should 
not in any way approve the present 
Motion if I had not evidence in my pos- 
session of the fact that several Members 
who are entitled to attention on both 
sides of the House wish to address it on 
this, which is certainly a very important 
question. It appears to me, having some 
experience in conducting the debates in 
this House, that it would not be possible 
to conclude the present debate in less than 
three or four hours. Therefore, I think 
it would be better, on the whole, to agree 
to the proposal which has been made; 
but, at the same time, if Her Majesty’s 
Government wish to go on with the dis- 
cussion, I shall not support or sanction 
any Motion for its adjournment. 

Mr. HORSMAN: In the last Division 
I voted with the minority, as a protest 
against the system recently introduced, 
and practised by the present Govern- 
ment, of taking up an undue share of 
every evening by speeches from the 
Treasury Benches. To my own know- 
ledge the system was never carried on 
to such extent before as now, when on 
each evening we have two long speeches 
from the Treasury Bench, and other two 
from the front Bench on the Opposition 
side of the House. In fact, the great 
debates in this House are now becoming 
duels between the two front Benches; 
and for this reason, I, as I have stated, 
voted in the minority in the last Division. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE: As an 
independent Member of this House, I for 
one, do not contemplate any prospective 
legislation in this House with very great 
satisfaction; and therefore if my hon. 
Friend perséveres in his Motion I shall 
be most happy to support it by my vote. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: After what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentlemen on 
the two front Benches, I beg to with- 
draw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. SPEAKER thereupon called upon 


Mr. Maguire. That hon. Gentleman, 
however, indicating that he did not pro- 





| Pose to address the House— 
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Mr. DELAHUNTY rose— 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: I 
rise to Order. I wish to know what is 
the Question now before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan having, by leave of the 
House, withdrawn his Motion for the 
adjournment of the House, the Ques- 
tion stands that the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland having moved a 
Resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the King’s County (Mr. Serjeant 
Sherlock) has moved the Previous Ques- 
tion; and the Question proposed is, 
‘« That that Question be now put.” 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Dr. Ball) having 
thought proper to bring before the 
House the question of Irish politics in 
reference to the ‘‘Home Government” 
movement, he (Mr. Delahunty) thought 
it right, on the part of some Irish Mem- 
bers of the House, to state why it was 
that such a feeling prevailed in Ireland, 
and how it would be easy to eradicate 
it for the purpose of securing the cor- 
dial co-operation of Ireland in support 
of Imperial legislation. As a supporter 
of the policy of the late Mr. O’Connell, 
who never did anything but what he 
conceived to be for the benefit of Ire- 
land, he had a right to repudiate the 
sentiments put forward by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and to say 
that he (Mr. Delahunty) thought at the 
time that Mr. O’Connell agitated the 
question of the repeal of the Union that 
he was right in so doing, and he thought 
so now. Mr. O’Connell agitated for a 
repeal of the Union by a separate Par- 
liament in 1841; and he did so because 
he found by experience there was no get- 
ting the Imperial Parliament to grant 
equal laws for Ireland with England. He 
(Mr. Delahunty) would not have come 
into the House, except for the purpose of 
trying to get Members to turn aside from 
the path which they had hithertofollowed, 
and to try to make equal laws for Ire- 
land. Why had Ireland suffered ? Why 
had the population of Ireland dimi- 
nished? Emphatically, he thought it was 
because Ireland had different laws from 
the laws of England. He thought Her 
Majesty’s Government deserved great 
credit for the attempt they had made to 
ameliorate the condition of Ireland. The 


people of Ireland thought that the ques- 


Mr. Speaker 
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tion of religious liberty should be set 
at rest; they also thought that fair 
play between landlord and tenant should 
be secured, and the Prime Minister of 
England had done his best to meet the 
wishes of the people on these two sub- 
jects. All that the people of Ireland 
wanted was employment, through the 
revival of manufactures, having which 
they would pull with England against 
any attempt at foreign aggression. He 
should, however, vote against the Mo- 
tion, because he considered the Commit- 
tee totally unnecessary. Let the Govern- 
ment follow up the measures which they 
had inaugurated by other measures of 
an equally beneficial character to those 
of the last two Sessions, and they would 
have Ireland attached to them and to 
the country with a determination to do 
or die. 

Mr. SPEAKER having put the Pre- 
vious Question, ‘‘ That that Question be 
now put ’”’— 

Mr. DISRAELT: If we go to a Divi- 
sion on the Question that has been put 
from the Chair, it will not be in the 
power of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite to effect those changes in the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant which were 
agreed to by the right hon. Gentleman 
and also by the noble Lord, and in that 
case if we vote for the Motion of the 
noble Lord we shall, in fact, come to a 
vote which transfers the duties of the 
Executive to the House of Commons. 
Therefore, I must say I cannot support 
the Motion. 


Previous Question put, ‘‘That that 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 398 ; Noes 
26: Majority 372. 
Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 256 ; Noes 
175: Majority 81. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the state of Westmeath and certain parts adjoin- 
ing, of Meath and King’s County, the nature, 
extent, and effect of a certain unlawful combina- 
tion and confederacy existing therein, and the 


best means of suppressing the same.” — (Mr. 
Gladstone.) 

AYES. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Armitstead, G. 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A. S. 
Backhouse, E. 
Baines, E. 
Baker, R. B. W. 
Barclay, A, C. 


Acland, T. D. 
Agar-Ellis, hon, L. G. F, 
Akroyd, E. 

Amcotts, Col. W. C. 
Amory, J. H. 
Anderson, G. 

Anson, hon, A. H. A. 
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Barry, A. H. S. 

Bass, A. 

Bass, M. T. 

Baxter, W. E, 

Bazley, Sir T. 

Beaumont, Captain F. 

Bentall, E. H. 

Biddulph, M. 

Bolckow, H. W. F. 

Bonham-Carter, J. 

Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P, 

Bowmont, Marquess of 

Bowring, E. A. 

Brand, rt. hon, H. 

Brand, H. R. 

Brassey, H, A. 

Brassey, T. 

Brewer, Dr. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 

Brinckman, Captain 

Bristowe, S. B, 

Brogden, A. 

Bruce, Lord C, 

Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 

Buckley, N. 

Buller, Sir E, M. 

Bulwer, rt. hn. Sir H. L. 

Bury, Viscount 

Buxton, C, 

Cadogan, hon. F, W. 

Campbell, H. 

Candlish, J. 

Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 

Carington, hn, Capt. W. 

Carnegie, hon. C. 

Carter, Mr, Alderman 

Cartwright, W. C. 

Castlerosse, Viscount 

Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 

Chadwick, D. 

Chambers, M. 

Chambers, T. 

Cholmeley, Captain 

Cholmeley, Sir M. 

Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Coleridge, Sir J. D. 

Collier, Sir R. P. 

Colman, J. J. 

Corrigan, Sir D. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Cowper - Temple, right 
hon. W. 

Crawford, R. W. 

Dalrymple, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davison, J. R. 

Dent, J. D. 

Dickinson, S. S. 

Dodson, J. G. 

Dowse, R. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Dundas, F. 

Edwardes, hon. Col. W. 

Edwards, H, 

Egerton, Capt. hon. F. 

Ellice, E, 

Enfield, Viscount 

Ennis, J, J 


Westmeath, §¢. 


Erskine, Admiral J. E. 

Ewing, H. E. C, 

Eykyn, R. 

Finnie, W. 

FitzGerald, right hon. 
Lord O. A. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fletcher, I. 

Forster, C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Fortescue, rt, hon. C. P. 

Fortescue, hon. D. F. 

Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E, 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. 

Goldsmid, J. 

Goschen, rt. hon.G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E, F. L. 

Graham, W. 

Grant, Colonel hon. J. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Greville, hon. Captain 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Grieve, J. J 

Grosvenor, hon. N, 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Gurney, rt. hon. R. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Hardeastle, J. A. 

Harris, J. D. 

Hartington, Marquess of 

Henley, Lord 

Henry, M. 

Herbert, H. A. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Ilodgkinson, G. 

Ilodgson, K. D. 

Holland, S. 

Holms, J.- 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Hughes, T. 

Hughes, W. B. 

Hurst, R. H. 

James, H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jessel, G. 

Johnston, A. 

Johnstone, Sir H. 

Kay-Shuitleworth, U. J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 

Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 

Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E. H 


Lambert, N. G. 
Lancaster, J. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, T. 

Leatham, E. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, J. D. 

Lewis, J. H. 

Lloyd, Sir T. D. 
Loch, G. 

Locke, J. 

Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
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Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lush, Dr. 
Lusk, A. 
Lyttelton, hon. C, G, 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, T. 
M‘Combie, W. 
Macfie, R. A. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Magniae, C, 
Marling, S, S. 
Martin, P. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Melly, G. 
Merry, J. 
Miall, E. 
Milbank, F, A. 
Miller, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monk, C, J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morgan, G. QO. 
Morley, S. 
Morrison, W. 
Mundella, A. J, 
Muntz, P, HL. 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicol, J. D. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 

O’ Reilly-Dease, M, 
Palmer, J. H. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Parker, C. 8S. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R. N. 
Pim, J. 
Playfair, L. 
Plimsoll, S. 
Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 


Price, W. P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Rathbone, W. 
Read, C. S. 

Reed, C. 

Richard, H. 
Richards, E. M. 
Roden, W. S. 
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Rothschild, Brn. L. N. de 

Rothschild, N. M. de 

Russell, A. 

Russell, [1. 

Russell, Sir W. 

Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, J, 

Salomons, Sir D. 

Samuda, J. DA. 

Samuelson, B. 

Samuelson, H. B. 

Sartoris, E. J. 

Seely, C. (Lincoln) 

Seely, C. (Nottingham) 

Shaw, R. 

Sheridan, H. B, 

Simon, Mr. Serjeant 

Sinclair, Sir J, G, T. 

Smith, E. 

Smith, J. B, 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 

Stapleton, J. 

Stepney, Colonel 

Stevenson, J.C. 

Stone, W. H. 

Storks, Sir H. K. 

Strutt, hon. H. 

Stuart, Colonel 

Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N. 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 

Tollemache, J. 

Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 

Trevelyan, G. O, 

Verney, Sir H. 

Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 

Vivian, 1. H. 

Vivian, Capt. hn. J.C.W- 

Wedderburn, Sir D, 

Whitbread, S. 

Whitwell, J. 

Williams, W. 

Williamson, Sir H, 

Willyams, E. W. B. 

Wingfield, Sir C. 

Winterbotham, H.S, P. 

Woods, II, 

Young, A. W. 

Young, G. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Glyn, hon. G. G. 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Allen, Major 
Amphlett, R. P. 
Arbuthnot, Major G, 
Arkwright, R. 
Assheton, R, 
Baggallay, Sir R. 
Bagwell, J, 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beaumont, S. A. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, Lt.-Col. M. 


Bingham, Lord 

Birley, H. 

Bourke, hon. R, 
Bourne, Colonel 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H, 
Browne, G. E. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Cameron, D. 
Cartwright, F. 

Cecil, Lord E. H, B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 
Charley, W. T. 
Cochrane, A.D, W.R.B. 
Cole, Col. hon, H. A 
Collins, ‘I. 
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Corrance,'F, 8. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Croft, Sir H. G. D. 
Cross, R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Dalrymple, C. 
Damer, Capt. Dawson- 
D'Arcy, M. P. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dease, E. 

Delahunty, J. 
Dickson, Major A, G. 
Digby, K. T. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dimsdale, R. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, II. W. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, G. 
Elphinstone, Sir J.D. H. 
Ewing, A. O. 

Fagan, Captain 
Faweett, H. 

Feilden, H. M. 
Fielden, J. 

Figgins, J. 

Finch, G. H. 

Fowler, R. N. 
Garlies, Lord 

Gavin, Major 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Gooch, Sir D. 

Gore, J. R. O. 
Graves, S. R. 
Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J, 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hermon, E. 

Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hick, J. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. S. 

Hodgson, W. N. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holt, J. M. 
Hood,Cap.hn.A.W.A.N. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, E. K. 
Hutton, J. 

Jackson, R. W. 
Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 
Jervis, Colonel 
Johnston, W. 

Jones, J. 

Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennaway, J. H. 
Keown, W. 

Knox, hon. Colonel S. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laird, J. 

Learmonth, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 


Metropolitan Commons 


Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lopes, H.C. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, J. 

Lowther, W. 
M‘Mahon, P. 

Maguire, J. F. 

Mahon, Viscount 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
Matthews, H. 

Mellor, T. W. 

Meyrick, T. 

Milles, hon. G. W. 
Mills, C. H, 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu,rt.hon. LordR. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Reilly, M. W. 
Osborne, R. 

Paget, R. H. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 


. Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 


Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 

Peek, H. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Phipps, CO. P. 

Plunket, hon. D. R. 

Power, J. T. 

Raikes, H. C, 

Round, J. 

Sackville, 8. G. S. 

Salt, T. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Sclater-Booth, G. 

Simonds, W. B, 

Smith, F. C, 

Smith, R. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smith, W. H: 

Starkie, J. P. C. 

Steere, L. 

Sykes, C. 

Synan, E. J. 

Talbot, hon. Captain 

Talbot, J. G. 

Tollemache, hon. F. J. 

Tomline, G. 

Torrens, W. T. M‘C, 

Turner, C 

Vance, J. ' 

Walker, Major G. G. 

Walpole, hon. F. 

Walsh, hon. A. 

Waterhouse, S. 

Wheelhouse, W.S. J. 

White, hon. Colonel C. 

Whitworth, T. 

Williams, Sir F, M. 

Winn, R. 

Wise, H. C. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 

Yarmouth, Earl of 
TELLERS. 

Downing, M‘C. 

Sherlock, Mr. Serjeant 


{LORDS} 
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ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL—[Bitu 27.) 

(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Gladstone, Mr, 
Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and explained with reference to an 
alleged application to him by Mr. Cobbett 
for leave to bring an action against Dr. 
Manning, that as the requisite memorial 
had not been presented, the matter had 
never been properly before him. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“¢That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.” 


Debate arising. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PETIT JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. O’Retty, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Petit Juries in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. O’Retuty, Sir 
Joan Gray, and Mr. Murpuy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Suaw Lezrevre, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders under “ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Saaw Lrrevre and Mr. Secre- 
tary Brucg. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS SUPPLEMENTAL 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Saw Lerevrg, Bill to 
confirm a scheme under “ The Metropolitan Com- 
mons Act, 1866,” relating to Blackheath, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. SHaw Lurzvee and Mr. 
Secretary Bruog. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 8rd March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Pusurc Buu — First Reading 
Prayer Book (‘Tables of Lessons) * (29), 
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TABLE OF LESSONS—THE RITUAL 
COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Eart STANHOPE: Your Lordships 
will remember that in the latter part of 
last Session you had before you a Bill 
providing a new Table of Lessons in the 
Church Services. It came before you 
under the most favourable auspices, for 
it had the unanimous assent and approval 
of the Rubrics Commission. It passed 
this House with very little difficulty, and 
was sent down to the Commons, where, 
as I understand, there was every reason 
to expect it would be supported by a very 
large majority. At the last moment, 
however, it was withdrawn by Mr. Bruce 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, much to the surprise of 
those who felt an interest in the question. 
Now, with the great respect which I 
sincerely feel for Mr. Bruce, I cannot 
but think that his decision on that occa- 
sion was an unwise one. The abandon- 
ment of the Bill was a great disappoint- 
ment to very many of the clergy, who 
had been expecting to enjoy the ad- 
vantage, in common with their congre- 
gations, of the new Table of Lessons. 
It was also a serious inconvenience and 
even pecuniary loss to the publishers of 
the Book of Common Prayer, for they 
knew not whether to retain the old Table, 
which was likely to be laid aside, or to 
insert the new, which had not yet re- 
ceived any legal sanction. It has been 
already announced that Her Majesty’s 
Government have in preparation a Bill 
for the establishment of the new Table 
of Lessons, and I desire to ask, whether 
that Bill will be introduced into this or 
into the other House, and when it is 
likely to be brought in? I also wish to 
know whether it will be confined to the 
Table of Lessons, or whether it will in- 
clude other points recommended by the 
Ritual Commission, several of which are 
of greatimportance? There are recom- 
mendations for rendering, if I may say 
so, the Church Services more elastic, by 
giving the clergy power of dividing the 
services, postponing certain portions of 
them, and adapting them to the various 
circumstances of particular parishes, 
provided they have the sanction of the 
diocesan. Theserecommendations would, 
I think, provoke very little opposition in 
either House, and would give general 
satisfaction. There are other recom- 
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great controversy, but which are of the 
greatest importance. I allude more es- 
pecially to the recommendation with re- 
gard to the Athanasian Creed. As a 
member of the Commission, I strove on 
four occasions by various ways to attain 
the object for which I was anxious— 
namely, that the Creed, while still re- 
tained in the Prayer Book as a profession 
of our Christian faith, should not be used 
any longer in the public services of the 
Church. I found that a great many 
members of the Commission concurred 
in the desirability of that object; but, 
unfortunately, they were notable to agree 
to any one of the plans which I ven- 
tured to propose. The result was that 
the Commission recommended the inser- 
tion of an explanatory note. But, strange 
to say, no sooner had the note been 
adopted by the members present at one 
meeting, than a notice was signed by a 
band of 17, with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at their head, making an 
actual majority of the whole Commis- 
sion, protesting against the decision. It 
was the opinion of the Archbishop and 
others that, while attaching great value 
to the Creed as embodying the Christian 
faith, it was highly desirable it should 
be no longer used in the public services 
of the Church. The circumstances I 
have mentioned render it difficult for the 
Government to deal with the question ; 
but, though difficult, it is of great im- 
portance. We ought not to lose this 
great opportunity of removing from the 
Church Services that which has for a long 
time been regarded as the main stumbling 
block in the way of many of those 
separated from our Church who desire 
to return to it. Looking, above all, to 
the damnatory clause, it would be a great 
boon to the Church to discontinue the 
use of the Creed in the public services 
without showing any disrespect to it or 
eliminating it from the Prayer Book. 
The noble Earl concluded by asking, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to propose in this House a measure 
to establish a new Table of Lessons in 
the Church Services; and whether that 
measure will comprise also other points 
recommended by the late Ritual Com- 
mission ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Her 
Majesty’s Government entirely agree 
with the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury) in the expediency of again intro- 
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sible, a Bill which was received with such 
general approbation last Session, Ac- 
cordingly, just before the noble Earl 
rose, I placed the Bill of last year in the 
hands of the Clerk at the Table, with 
the view of moving the first reading 
before your Lordships separated. It is, 
however, limited to the one object of 
providing a new Table of Lessons for 
the Church Services. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not feel that it is desirable 
to enlarge the measure by adding other 
clauses carrying into effect other recom- 
mendations of the Ritual Commission ; 
because, bearing in mind that none of 
these recommendations were adopted by 
entire unanimity, it seemed they might 
give rise to contentions or differences of 
opinion which might endanger the pass- 
ing of this “gang measure. As re- 
gards the Bill of last Session, it is true 
it passed this House with but slender 
alterations — alterations rather verbal 
than substantial—and it reached the 
other House at a time when, had it been 
wholly unopposed, it might have passed 
without difficulty. The period of the 
Session, however, was one at which it was 
impossible to carry any measure likely 
to give rise to discussion or opposition, 
and in the case of this Bill numerous 
Amendments were suggested, some of 
which were calculated to elicit consider- 
able amount of feeling. It was therefore 
thought advisable to withdraw the Bill, 
there being at that time no prospect of 
its unanimous acceptance. The measure 
I now introduce has no such difficulties 
to contend with ; but even if opposition 
should arise, it is presented at so early a 
period of the Session that there will be 
ample time for discussion. Were we to 
act upon other recommendations of the 
Ritual Commission, it would be neces- 
sary to meet the question mooted by the 
noble Earl with respect to the Atha- 
nasian Oreed. The wih Son how- 
ever, do not think they ought to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
dealing with a subject which has already 
called forth an amount of somewhat 
acrimonious a agua and which is 
likely to provoke yet more: they have 
therefore confined their measure to the 
new Table of Lessons, as being a subject 
likely to receive general approbation 
and speedy enactment. 

Lorp PORTMAN expressed his re- 
gret that the Government did not pro- 
pose to carry out other recommenda- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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tions of the Commission—especially one 
which had received the almost unani- 
mous assent of the Commissioners, and 
would afford a speedy and inexpensive 
remedy to the unseemly contests which 
had arisen in certain parishes, and had 
necessitated the appointment of a Com- 
mission. It was a serious evil that such 
rotracted and expensive litigation should 
« necessary when the Commission had 
suggested a very easy remedy. If the 
clergy defied the law, how could it be 
enforced against the parishioners? The 
Government should consider that if 
speedy and inexpensive justice could not 
be obtained through the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, there was another tribunal where 
it could be obtained, though in a pain- 
ful and disagreeable manner. The law 
on the subject having been laid down by 
the Judicial Committee, there could be 
no difficulty in enforcing the Act of 
Uniformity under the common law asa__ 
misdemeanour, and if the clergy set the 
law at defiance they must not be sur- 
prised if this step was resorted to. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
had heard with very great regret the 
declaration made by the noble and 
learned Lord on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He thought it impossible things 
could remain as they were. Some of the 
clergy had declared their intention of 
using the new Table of Lessons even if it 
did not receive the force of law, as it had 
received the approval of a Commission 
of considerable authority; and persons 
would be inclined to act upon other re- 
commendations of the Commission in 
the same way, unless Parliament took 
action in the matter. It was high time 
that these questions should be settled. 
As to the Athanasian Creed, there was 
almost an unanimous feeling on the 
part of the Commission that, however 
valuable as a declaration of faith, it was 
not in its place in the services of the 
Church. It should be remembered that 
in no other Church was it employed in 
the same way, it being received asa 
document, but not introduced into the 
services. He should have agreed with the 
proposal to remove it from its place m 
the public services of the Church, had 
he not felt that it was beyond the scope 
of the Commission to deal to that extent 
with so important a question, its function 
being merely to deal with the rubrics. 
It was very inconvenient to act on one 
of the recommendations and leave the 
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others in suspense, and he hoped that if 
the Government did not take them up 
some other Members of the House would 
do so. 

Lorpv EBURY said, he entirely con- 
curred with the noble Lord who had 
preceded him. He would not go over 
the ground they had traversed; but he 
must say it was paying a poor compli- 
ment to the Commissioners, after they 
had sat three years and had taken a 
great deal of trouble—which, however, 
they did not grudge—to act only on one, 
comparatively speaking, insignificant 

ortion of their recommendations. Un- 
ess remedial measures were introduced 
the Church would be seriously prejudiced, 
and increased confusion would prevail. 
The noble Earl near him (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), who had just returned 
from the Continent, had made several 
attempts to set some of these questions 
at rest, and it was high time that action 
should be taken. 


PRAYER BOOK (TABLES OF LESSONS) 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Law relating to the Table 
of Lessons contained in the Prayer Book—Was 
presented by The Lorp Cuancetnorn; read 1*. 
(No, 29.) 


House adjourned at a quarter betore Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 3rd March, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — New Memper Sworn — Earl of 
Bective, for Westmoreland. 

Sztect Committee—Business of the House, Mr. 
Collins and Mr. White added. 

Pusuic Bur—Referred to Select Committee— 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal [27]. 


INDIA—BONUS COMPENSATION COM- 
MITTEES.—QUESTION. 


Cotonen SYKES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, When the 
Returns from the Bonus Compensation 
Committees in India and Correspond- 
ence, which he said he would communi- 
cate to the House, will be in the hands 
of Members ? 


{Marcx 3, 1871} 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF replied, that the 
Returns would be in the hands of hon. 
Members to-morrow. 


EDUCATION—GRANTS TO SCHOOL 
MANAGERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. BRIGHT asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether, con- 
sidering the short notice given to ma- 
nagers of schools of the altered conditions 
under which any Parliamentary grant 
to be made after the 30th of April next 
is obtainable, he will postpone the date 
after which grants will cease to be made 
under ‘‘the Old Code ?” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
the time for the new Code to come into 
operation had been fixed with very great 
care by the Educational Department, 
and, therefore, he could not undertake 
to make any change with reference to it. 
The regulations respecting night schools 
would not come into operation until after 
the coming season for such schools. 
With regard to the general day schools, 
there was an introductory minute in the 
new Code, arranging among other matters 
that the provisions as to pupil teachers 
had only to be observed at the time of the 
inspection, and the remainder was ar- 


ranged so as to suit the best working of 


the Department. He felt quite certain 
that it would be very much against the 
interest of the managers to postpone the 
date at which they were to receive grants 
under the new regulations. 


ARMY—OFFICERS OF THE MILITARY 
TRAIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. SMITH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Under what circum- 
stances three officers of the late Military 
Train, whose first commissions are dated 
respectively 21st September 1855, 23rd 
November 1855, and 29th October 1858, 
and whose commissions as Captains are 
dated respectively 26th December 1863, 
21st June 1864, and Ist April 1868, 
have been appointed, under date 15th 
February 1870, Acting Commissaries, 
over the heads.of officers of the late 
Commissariat whose first appointments 
date 1st April 1855, and whose com- 
missions under which they held the rela- 
tive rank of Captain were dated No- 
vember 1859; and, whether one or more 
of such Commissariat officers had not 
been recommended for their special ac- 
quaintance with transport duties? 
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Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, in amalga- 
mating the several departments which 
form the Supply and Transport sub- 
department, a certain number of places 
in the higher ranks were assigned to the 
duties hitherto performed by the several 
departments respectively, and these 
places were assigned to officers who had 
hitherto performed the duties in the old 
departments. In the Military Train a 
large number of officers in the higher 
ranks declined to join the new depart- 
ment, and their juniors obtained the 
advantage. I am not aware that any 
departmental officers, qualified and wish- 
ing to undertake transport duties, were 
rejected. 


SCOTLAND—DEFENCE OF THE FIRTH 
OF FORTH.—QUESTION. 


Srr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
take any action upon the representations 
which have been forwarded from various 
quarters as to the present defenceless 
state of the Frith of Forth ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I must give 
the same answer to the Question of the 


hon. and gallant Baronet that I have 
given in reply to other Questions upon 
the subject—namely, that no provision 
is made in the present Estimates for that 


purpose. 


STAFF OF THE POST OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAVILAND-BURKE asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, having 
regard to the late increase in the number 
of Letters and to the Postal Cards, the 
staff of the Post Office has been ade- 
quately added to; and, whether there is 
any time fixed within which Letters 
posted in the Metropolitan District ought 
to be delivered; and, if so, what time ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
owing to the increased work which had 
to be performed in the Department, a 
superintendent had been appointed to 
take on other men either temporarily or 
permanently as the exigencies of the ser- 
vice required. With regard to the second 
Question, the hon. Member would find 
the fullest information upon the point in 
the Postal Guide. 


Mr. A. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIA—COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DICKINSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, What will 
be the charge on the revenues of India 
of the proposed College for Engineers ; 
what the building will cost; what will 
be the annual cost of the establishment ; 
and whether it is in contemplation to 
attach any and what retiring pensions 
in favour of professors or others em- 
ployed in the institution ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: There will be no 
charge on the revenues of India on ac- 
count of the Engineering College; the 
fees will be slightly in excess of the 
charges, including interest on the build- 
ings and plant, say on £90,000. There 
will be 11 professors and instructors on 
salaries varying from £700 to £300 per 
annum. Of these, nine will be entitled 
to pensions under the provisions of the 
Superannuation Act, and two will not be 
entitled to pensions. If my hon. Friend 
would like the figures here they are— 
Annual sanctioned charge for College, 
as per regulations of Secretary of State 
in Council, £18,350; interest on build- 
ings, &c., say £90,000 at 4 per cent, 
£3,600 ; total, £21,950. Fees, 150 stu- 
dents at £150, £22,500; difference, 
£550. 


ARMY—RETIRING ALLOWANCES. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount BURY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, On what basis he has 
calculated the amount that will be an- 
nually required for retiring allowances 
to officers of the Army, in order to se- 
cure a proper flow of promotion; and, 
what will be the probable annual cost of 
such scheme of retirement? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The first effect 
of the proposed changes will be not to 
retard, but probably to accelerate, the 
flow of promotion, inasmuch as the 
public purse will be substituted for that 
of private purchasers; and the employ- 
ment of Army officers in the auxiliary 
forces will conduce to the same result. 
What may be the effect of the future 
cessation of purchase on the one side, 
and employment in the Reserve forces on 
the other, upon the flow of promotion is 
a question on which opinions differ, and 
there are no data which have been con- 
sidered sufficiently ascertained to become 
the basis of actuarial calculation. 
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ARMY—STAMP DUTIES ON COM- 
MISSIONS.—QUESTION. 


Smr JOHN HAY asked the. Secretary 
of State for War, If there is any prece- 
dent why officers of the Control Depart- 
ment who have not been promoted by 
the introduction of the Control Warrant 
should be called upon to pay the Stamp 
Duty for a new commission ; and, fur- 
ther, if there is any objection to officers 
who have not been promoted, and who 
receive no benefits from the Control 
Warrant, and who are permitted to re- 
tain the privileges accorded to them by 
former Warrants until promoted, being 
allowed to retain their original commis- 
sions as issued to them for their services 
in their old departments, without having 
to give them up to be substituted by 
new commissions in the Control Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: As soon as the 
new commissions of those officers who 
have not been promoted have been signed 
and issued the old commissions will be 
received back, and the 30s. for the stamp 
returned, 


EDUCATION—NEW REVISED CODE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. C. DALRYMPLE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it is 
to be understood, in the case of schools 
where the next inspection takes place 
after April 30th, ¢.g. during the month 
of May, and where the teachers and 
managers may have taught and worked 
during two-thirds of a year under the 
regulations of the present Revised Code, 
that they are now to be subject to the 
new restrictions and regulations of the 
Re-revised Code; and, whether it would 
not be more reasonable that each school 
should come under the new Code after, 
and not previous to, its next inspection ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
the hon. Gentleman would find in the 
Minute preceding the Code an answer 
to the first Question. After the 30th of 
April the inspection would be under 
the new Code. For the reason he had 
given, in reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member for East Somerset (Mr. R. 
' Bright), it would be much against the 
interests of the managers if that course 
were not adopted. 


{Manon 3, 1871} 
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ARMY—APPOINTMENTS TO FIRST 
COMMISSIONS.—QUESTION, 


Lorp EUSTACE CEOCIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any truth in the report that ap- 
pointments to first commissions and re- 
tirements by sale have in several in- 
stances been delayed by Government 
authority pending the passing of the 
Army Regulation Bill now before the 
House ; and, if so, whether such prema- 
ture forestalment of legislation is not in 
his opinion calculated to interfere with 
the efficiency of the Army by producing 
a strong sense of injustice amongst offi- 
cers who are thus compelled to remain 
in the service against their will ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Retirements by 
sale have not been delayed where officers 
are desirous of selling according to the 
established regulations. With regard 
to first appointments, those who had 
lodged their money have been allowed 
to proceed if they desire it. No fresh 
lodgments will be accepted for the 
present, as it is intended that future 
commissions shall be given without 
purchase. 


ARMY—VOLUNTEERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAMBRO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in case of the 
Volunteers going into the proposed 
camps of instruction, their expenses will 
be paid, such as for travelling and ra- 
tions; at what time of the year those 
camps will be held, and where; and, if 
all administrative battalions will have 
an opportunity of attending? 

Mr. CARDWELL: In the present 
year, 1,100 officers and men of the Ar- 
tillery Volunteers have received 10s. a 
head for the expenses of their atten- 
dance at Shoeburyness, the very satis- 
factory results of which have been laid 
on the Table in Colonel Chermside’s 
Reports. A sum of £10,000 is included 
in the present Estimates for a like pur- 
pose as regards both Artillery and Rifle 
Volunteers going to camps of instruction. 
Rations are issued when practicable at 
cost price. £8,500 are also taken for 
the allowance of 1s. a day to men at- 
tending brigade drills when ordered by 
the officers in command of districts, 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SOUTH AFRICA.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in rising to call 
attention to the affairs of South Africa, 
particularly to the country in which 
diamonds have recently been discovered, 
and to move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is desir- 
able that Her Majesty’s Government should take 
steps to ascertain to what extent the Confedera- 
tion of the British Possessions in South Africa, 
and of the adjacent territories, is practicable,” 
said, the countries to which he alluded 
were the Cape Colony, with an area of 
200,000 square miles, and a population, 
including that of British Caffraria, which 
was annexed in 1866, of 600,000, 400,000 
being Natives; Natal, which was about 
the size of Scotland, and had an European 
population of 17,000, with 250,000 Na- 
tives; the Orange Free State, covering 
an area of 50,000 square miles, and 
having a population of 37,000; and the 
Transvaal Republic, of 100,000 square 
miles, and a population of only 30,000. 
The Cape Colony was under the rule of 
a Governor, generally a man distin- 
guished in the colonial service of the 
Crown, his position being unlike that of 
the other chief colonial Governors, as 
there was not a free Constitution in the 
sense of that which existed in Canada or 
in the Australian Colonies. In addition 
to his position as representative of the 
Queen, he was High Commissioner, and 
held control over all the Native races in 
the wide district he had described. The 
people of Natal, with a Lieutenant 
Governor and a Legislature entirely dis- 
tinct from that of Cape Colony, com- 
plained against the control of the Native 
tribes inhabiting the tract of country 
close to their own frontier being placed 
in the hands of the High Commissioner, 
on the ground that he lived 700 miles 
from the northern frontier of the eastern 
Province, where alone independent Na- 
tive tribes were to be met with, and who, 
of course, could not have the same means 
of information as those possessed by the 
Lieutenant Governor. A pamphlet had 
recently been published from the pen of 
Mr. F. W. Chesson, a very able gentle- 
man, who had paid very great attention 
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to this subject, and thoroughly investi- 
gated it in all its bearings, and from this 
pamphlet he would quote the Resolutions 
of the Natal Legislative Council, passed 
in August, 1868, and to be found in the 
Papers presented to this House— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the office 
of High Commissioner, as exercised at present in 
relation to this Colony, is inimical to the mainten- 
ance of the prestige and influence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government amongst the Native tribes of 
South East Africa, and the House is guided to this 
conclusion by the following considerations :—The 
High Cummissioner, as Governor of the Cape 
Colony, resides at Cape Town, which is about 700 
miles from the northern frontier of the eastern 
Province, where alone independent Native tribes 
are to be met with. That Natal is surrounded on 
three sides by territories chiefly occupied by large 
and powerful independent tribes, with whom the 
local authorities cannot deal, irrespective of the 
consent of the High Commissioner at Cape Town. 
That, in times of disturbance amongst the sur- 
rounding communities, the Government of Natal 
is deprived of that power of timely and effectual 
action which it might otherwise exercise with 
great benefit to the interests of peace and civili- 
zation. That ever since the annexation of the 
Orange River Sovereignty (since abandoned) in 
1848, the emigrant farmers who settled over the 
Vaal River, and formed a government of their 
own, under the style of the South African Repub- 
lic, have carried on a system of slavery, under the 
guise of child-apprenticeship, such children being 
the result of raids carried on against Native tribes, 
whose men are slaughtered, but whose children 
and property are seized, the one being enslaved 
and sold as ‘apprentices,’ the other being appro- 
priated.” 


It was impossible for the High Commis- 
sioner, living so far from the scene of 
those atrocities, to judge properly of the 
outrages; and it would be better if more 
authority were vested in the Governor of 
Natal. A change was wanted in the 
government of our African Colonies. He 
would venture to read some Resolutions 
of the Natal Legislative Council, recom- 
mending the annexation of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free States, passed in 
1868. They said— 


“ That the interests of the two South African 
British Colonies—namely, the Cape Colony and 
Natal, are in many respects so closely united with 
the Republics situated on their several borders, 
that a union of these under British rule can 
scarcely fail to conduce to the material welfare of 
the whole, both as a means of promoting an inter- 
change of friendly relations amongst them, as well 
as of providing, by judicious combination, for their 
adequate security and confidence in time of dan- 
ger, and establishing and regulating commercial 
intercourse on a permanent and satisfactory basis ° 
to all parties. That the comparative dependence 
of these Republics on the Cape Colony and Natal, 
together with the similarity of the religion, laws, 
and customs of the white inhabitants to those of 
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the same classes inhabiting the two latter Colonies, 
favours the belief that sooner or later they will be 
desirous of coming under the dominion of the 
British Government. ‘That the Council is there- 
fore of opinion that with a view to furthering the 
objects set forth, it would be highly desirable for 
Her Majesty’s Government favourably to consider 
any proposal which the authorities of these Re- 
publics, being empowered thereto by the in- 
habitants, may put forward, affecting their annexa- 
tion to either the Cape Colony or Natal, or em- 
bracing suggestions with respect to any other form 
of allied or separate administration deemed suit- 
able by the majority of the white inhabitants of 
such States. That a respectful address be pre- 
sented to the Lieutenant Governor, transmitting 
to his Excellency a copy of the above Resolutions, 
and requesting his Excellency to forward the same 
to the right hon. the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, for the favourable consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 


The House was aware that these two 
Republics were situated to the north of 
Her Majesty’s dominions at the Cape. 
They had no communication with the 
outer world excepting through British 
dominions, or through the Native terri- 
tories which lay to the north and the 
west of it. Resolutions in a similar 
sense to those he had read were passed 
in the chief towns of South Africa, re- 
commending a Confederation. The in- 
dependence of the Orange Free State 
dated from 1854. The British Govern- 
ment of that day, wearied with fron- 
tier wars, resolved to get rid of the 
territory, though the renunciation of it 
was opposed by many of the leading 
inhabitants and by colonial statesmen ; 
and in this House was objected to by a 
distinguished colonial statesman, whom 
he was glad to see in his place taking 
an interest in this question—his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Staffordshire (Sir Charles Adderley). 
The result had been almost constantly 
recurring difficulties ever since. The 
Government sent out Sir George Clerk, 
as Commissioner, to enforce their policy, 
and the result had been wars that 
desolated the country. It might be 
said, perhaps, that however excellent 
a Confederation might be, the people 
of the Free State would be unwilling 
to join it, and, of course, no attempt 
at coercing them could be made. But 
the truth was that a considerable and 
respectable party in the Free State 
were anxious for annexation, and any 
step taken towards that object would be 
cordially welcomed by them. In proof 
of this he would read an extract from 
The Friend of the Free State, a paper 
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circulating in the Sovereignty, dated 
July 31, 1868— 

“We cannot but believe that it would prove an 
unspeakable blessing to the whole community 
were the Free State, as far as the Modder River, 
united to Natal, and the other half to the Cape 
Colony. The pretended freedom of the Free State 
has already proved, and is proving, a very serious 
obstacle to progress, and to the advance of civili- 
zation in South Africa. Does anyone doubt this, 
we would remind them of the following painful 
facts :—The proposed electric telegraph has been 
turned aside, and the idea of its passing through 
the State abandoned ; the bridge over the Orange 
River thwarted; foreign banks expelled; the 
influx of capital checked; railways not to be 
thought of ; Christian missionaries driven out of 
Basutoland ; educated and enlightened men and 
capitalists prevented by our wars and obnoxious 
laws from settling here.” 


The other territory to which he desired to 
refer was the Transvaal Republic. It was 
erected in 1852, but on the distinct condi- 
tion that slavery was not to exist in it; but 
how had that condition been observed ? 
Everyone knew that it had been fla- 
grantly violated ; but England had, un- 
fortunately, at the time of recognizing 
the Republic, bound herself to supply 
ammunition to the Boers, and not to 
the Natives, who were, consequently, 
obliged to obtain it in very small quan- 
tities, and by a very circuitous route. 
The Natives, therefore, had been left 
entirely at the mercy of the Boers, par- 
ties of whom went out on predatory 
expeditions, and attacked villages, burnt 
them, murdered the parents, and took 
possession of their children, whom they 
sold into slavery. Two years ago, he 
called attention to the slavery that existed 
in the Transvaal Republic, and the Post- 
master General (Mr. Monsell), who then 
represented the Colonial Department, 
said he was unfortunately obliged to 
admit all he (Mr. Fowler) said. Official 
Papers had since been published on this 
subject, and without hesitation he might 
say they confirmed every statement it was 
his duty two years ago to lay before the 
House. The Consul of the Republic 
had written to Lord Clarendon, after the 
debate two years ago, complaining of 
some of the assertions that had been ad- 
vanced against the Republic; but the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Otway) was directed by his Lord- 
ship, who, during his long and honour- 
able public life, took a deep interest in 
the suppression of slavery, to ask, in 
reply, how it happened that there was so 
many orphan children in the Republic? 
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to which inquiry the Consul had given 
no answer. Among the great quantity 
of evidence that might be produced 
on the subject, he would select the 
evidence of a Dutch clergyman, Mr. 
Huet, residing in the Republic, who 
stated, in reference to the treatment of 
the captives by the Boers— 


“One will ask whether there are no laws to 
prevent ill-treatment and to guarantee liberty to 
the poor captives, at least after some time of ser- 
vitude? Certainly, with a truly hypocritical 
philanthropy, certain laws are made ; for instance, 
that in case of transgression the master has to 
bring his servant to the field-cornet to have him 
punished ; but the master cares little for the law, 
and the field-cornet just as little, and the servant 
does not even know the existence of the law. The 
same is true of the apprenticeship. Till their 
twenty-second, or in some places till their twenty- 
fifth year they are apprenticed. ll this time 
they have to serve without payment. The Boers 
say—‘ This is right, because we want compensa- 
tion for the expense and, trouble spent in their 
education.’ Expense, and trouble, and education ! 
As soon as the poor creatures are able to walk, 
they have to look after the cattle, or carry the 
youngest child of the mistress, who is often as big 
and twice as heavy as themselves. Till the twenty- 
second or twenty-fifth year! And all this time 
without any reward, but perhaps a thoroughly 
* worn-out piece of clothing, invectives, curses, 
whippings! And when the time of servitude is 
over, are they then free? Who will give them 
freedom? Who will make them acquainted with 
the law? Nobody. It is slavery in the fullest 
sense of the word—with this exception, that slave 
States have their laws and overseers, who at least 
keep the ill-treatment within certain limits ; 
whilst here nobody, I say nobody, cares for their 
lot, and they are thoroughly given over to the 
caprice of their cruel masters and often yet more 
cruel mistresses. When the servant maid becomes 
marriageable, the master’s permission must be 
obtained for her taking a husband, which permis- 
sion, it is unnecessary to say, is in most cases re- 
fused, and, if granted, the applicant must pay for 
the girl either with money or with work. After 
all this let nobody say that slavery or the slave 
trade is abolished in any part of the Transvaal 
Republic, as has been stated by some newspapers.” 


Could we say that Great Britain was 
entirely guiltless in this matter? This 
country had played a noble part with 
regard to slavery ; but in the Republic of 
South Africa the course of the slave 
trade and slavery was worse than any- 
thing we read of as existing when Wil- 
berforce began his great work of slave 
emancipation. He asked what was to 
be done in this case, because we did not 
want a military expedition to put down 
these things. Was there any hope of 
the Transvaal Republic voluntarily join- 
ing such a Confederation as he proposed? 
He believed there was. There was evi- 


Mr. R. N. Fowler 
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dence that the leading inhabitants were 
thoroughly opposed to the practices he 
had described, and would take any step 
to put an end to them. The hon. Gen- 
tleman referred, in support of this asser- 
tion, to speeches delivered by some of 
the most respectable inhabitants, and 
also to the Report of a Commission on 
the subject. He then observed that re- 
cent events had given an importance to 
the question which it did not possess a 
few years ago. In these countries gold, 
and more recently diamonds, had been 
discovered. The diamond fields were 
claimed by both the Transvaal Republic 
and the Orange Free State; but the re- 
sult of an investigation which General 
Hay, the acting Governor of the Cape, 
had been at great pains to make, showed 
that they belonged to neither, but toa 
Native chief called Waterboer. He held 
in his hand Parliamentary Papers pub- 
lished at the Cape, with which he would 
not trouble the House, showing General 
Hay’s views. In last December there 
were 15,000 persons in the diamond 
fields, who were almost entirely British 
subjects. The British Government had 
a duty to discharge towards these men, 
to protect them, and provide a suitable 
government for them in the country to 
which they had gone. That Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was anxious to do so 
appeared from the fact that they had sent 
a magistrate to the district. Sir George 
Grey, in a very remarkable and able 
despatch addressed to the present Lord 
Lytton, had urged the course he ventured 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House; and the present Governor, Sir 
Henry Barkly, in a speech he delivered 
at the British Association, at Newport, 
had expressed similar views. He hoped 
that it might be the good fortune 
of the distinguished man who now go- 
verned Her Majesty’s dominions in South 
Africa to lay the foundations of a Con- 
federation which in future days might 
tend to promote the glory of the British 
Crown and the happiness of the people 
of South Africa. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS seconded the 
Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that 
Her Majesty’s Government should take steps to 
ascertain to what extent the Confederation of the 
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British Possessions in South Africa and of the 
adjacent territories is practicable,”—(Mr. Robert 
Fowler,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question sg osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GILPIN said, it was the duty of 
this country, and of those who repre- 
sented it in the Colonial Office, to take 
care that treaties affecting the lives and 
liberties of thousands of persons should 
be literally carried out. If territories 
were occupied, as those in question were, 
upon condition that slavery and the 
slave trade should not exist in them, it 
was required of us as honourable men, 
and of the Government as an honour- 
able Government, that this condition 
should not remain a fiction, but should 
be made a fact. He had received a large 
amount of evidence as to the existence of 
the slave trade in those districts. He had 
no doubt his hon. Friend in the Colonial 
Office (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) would 
be as earnest as the right hon. Gentle- 
man his predecessor (Mr. Monsell), than 
whom he had never known a man more 
disposed to carry out the real object of 
his appointment, or more willing to listen 
to the representations of the various Co- 
lonies. In the Colony of Natal there 
was a Governor at serious issue with 
his constitutional Assembly. Within 
18 months this gentleman twice dissolved 
the Assembly in order to procure one 
that was subservient to his will; but in 
spite of his efforts an Assembly had 
been returned which would no doubt 
carry on the reforms upon which the 
community were bent. This was the 
more necessary because the Colony was 
now living beyond its means; and the 
Governor should be informed that his 
administration in the Colony was not 
approved by the Home Government. 
Even that day a Bill had been sent 
down from the Lords relating to the 
West African Settlements to be read a 
second time. Its object was that any 
crime, or alleged crime, committed 20 
miles from the border of that Colony 
should be subject to the tribunals of 
that Colony. In other words, the juris- 
diction of the colonial government was 
to be extended 20 miles beyond the co- 
lonial territory—upon a territory we had 
never claimed, and over a people who 
had never acknowledged our authority. 
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Why, if such a thing were proposed in 
civilized life it would be considered ut- 
terly monstrous. What Bismarck was 
the author of such a Bill as that? If 
we were to have Colonies at all we should 
show them that we recognized the duty 
of seeing that all the legislation affect- 
ing them was just and wise. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, it was horrible 
to think that that remarkably intelligent 
and acute race, the Basutos, should be 
treated in so disgraceful a way, and car- 
ried into slavery, under the sanction of 
the British Government, or from the 
want of proper interference by us. Better 
give up our Colonies than govern them so. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he had made a 
very thorough study of this question, 
and had come to the same conclusion 
regarding it as his hon. Friend. There 
could be no doubt that there had been 
an abominable system of slavery which 
had received encouragement from the 
Government. He hoped the suggestion 
contained in the Motion might be carried 
out, as he was confident it would result 
in great good. There were a great many, 
both at home and abroad, who were in 
favour of federation, and the feeling was 
growing, especially among.the most re- 
spectable classes in the Colonies. 

Mr. MACFIE considered it of great 
advantage that business connected with 
the administration of our Colonies should 
oceasionally come under the notice of 
the House, because it showed our fellow- 
subjects at a distance that we regarded 
them as associated with us in all that 
concerned the interests of the Empire. 
He was of opinion that the examples 
which they had before them of the suc- 
cessful results of federation in British 
North America and in the United States 
ought to induce Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to bestow their best attention on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Penrhyn (Mr. R. N. Fowler). The Co- 
lonies of South Africa were important 
in consequence of their magnitude, and 
productiveness exhibited in the increased 
growth of wool, sugar, and other commo- 
dities, and also on account of their central 
position with regard to other parts of the 
Empire. Therecould be nodoubt as tothe 
advantage of maintaining our Colonies. 
The strength of the British nation must 
depend on the number of its population 
and of the fighting men it could send 
forth. Surely our colonists would do 
their duty as British subjects when the 
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occasion arose. On the other hand, we 
must do our duty to them, and show that 
we acted with vigour, like Englishmen 
worthy of being associated with such 
communities. 

Viscount BURY said, he had listened 
with astonishment to the hon. Member 
for Penrhyn (Mr. R. N. Fowler), when 
he proposed federation not only with 
regard to the Colonies of South Africa, 
but also to the Transvaal Republics, 
with which this country had nothing to 
do. The Orange River Territory and 
the Transvaal Republic were originally 
under our control; but the inhabitants 
revolted, and their territory was now 
beyond our authority. How, then, could 
those States be federated with Natal, 
British Caffraria, and the Cape? [Mr. 
R. N. Fowrer: Only with their own 
consent.| Many hon. Members must 
be aware that those Transvaal Repub- 
lies, instead of wishing to join us, de- 
sired to split up into a series of still 
smaller republics, in order to carry on 
their own modes of government, and to 
make predatory inroads into neighbour- 
ing States with less inconvenience. The 


subject was one, he might add, on which 
it was impossible for any hon. Gentle- 


man to say that he represented the 
feelings of the colonists, because no 
sooner was a particular Colony declared 
to entertain certain views with respect 
to it than the declaration was disavowed. 
His hon. Friend opposite was anxious 
for incorporation, in order that we might 
get rid of slavery; but he felt satisfied 
that in the case of a body of men such 
as those to whom he was referring it 
would be impossible to do away with 
slavery unless we were prepared to enter 
again into a series of South African wars. 
There was, he might add, no proof that 
the Colonies in question wished to be 
joined together. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, he was much obliged to those of 
his hon. Friends who had afforded him 
the opportunity, if he desired it, of 
excusing himself for a very brief state- 
ment, on the ground that he had been 
but a short period in his present Office. 
While quite conscious of his own short- 
comings, he thought no man could have 
sat in that House so long as he had done 
without acquiring some knowledge of 
colonial affairs. There was a conside- 
rable vagueness about the Motion, which 
might have been more explicit. He 
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(Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen) protested 
against it being supposed that the with- 
drawal of troops was to be taken as in- 
dicating an unfriendly feeling towards 
the South African or any other Colonies 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was capable of contention 
that the consolidation of power at home 
was in the best interests of the Colonies 
themselves ; that the presence of British 
troops often encouraged the colonists to 
act towards the Natives in a manner not 
conciliatory ; that the supremacy at sea 
of the mother country was of more value 
to the Colony than the presence of an 
isolated regiment ; and that in the case 
of communities as well as of individuals, 
the more self-reliance was encouraged 
the more stable was their prosperity 
likely to be. With respect to Natal, he 
declined to enter into the question as to 
the differences between the Lieutenant 
Governor and his Council. It was un- 
fortunately true that differences had 
existed, and probably, as in most cases 
of the kind, there might be faults on 
both sides; but he trusted that all was 
now in a fair way of being settled. No 
effort of the Government should be 
spared to bring about an arrangement 
that would be generally satisfactory. 
With respect to the Dutch Republics in 
South Africa, he agreed with much the 
hon. Member had said about slavery, 
civilization, and Christianity going hand 
in hand in that country. He was afraid 
it was too true that civilization was some- 
times accompanied by fire and sword, 
and that Christianity was sometimes 
heralded by rapine and slavery. Such 
civilization was no matter of boast to 
Europeans, and such Christianity was 
sadly at variance with the precepts of its 
Divine founder. In the Transvaal Re- 
publics slavery was no doubt carried on 
under anothername. It was impossible 
to read the accounts which had been 
received without arriving at that con- 
clusion. The history of the Republics 
was brief. The Boers, after the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in 1834, left the 
Cape Colony and went to Natal, and, 
driven out there, they proceeded to the 
Orange Territory, and, after many con- 
flicts with the Natives, established them- 
selyes as independent republics, until 
the assumption of British sovereignty 
by Sir Harry Smith, in 1848. This as- 
sumption was at least premature. No 
country had the right to annex territory 
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unless it was prepared to maintain 
therein law and order, and to secure life 
and property. For this we were not 

repared, and moreover, as to the wishes 
of the Boers, Pretorius at once opposed 
our authority and was only driven across 
the Vaal after a severe engagement. 
Then when the Basuto Chief Moshesh 
attacked us, the Boers refused to join us 
in defending the country against him. 
It was in consequence of the people not 
supporting our authority that in 1851 
Lord Grey wrote a despatch, in which 
he said that British authority had been 
established for the good of the inhabi- 
tants, and that if they refused to sup- 
port us it was doubtful whether this 
country would incur the expense of sup- 
porting the Sovereignty. In 1854 came 
the abandonment of the Orange Terri- 
tory, arranged by Sir George Clerk, as 
Special Commissioner, and it was said 
that we abandoned it against the wishes 
of the inhabitants. Now, it was difficult 
for any one in this country to express 
the opinions of the colonists. No doubt 
there was a protest against the abandon- 
ment ; but it was equally clear that there 
would have been a protest the other way. 
All we could do was to rely upon the 
able men whom we had instructed to 
carry out our policy. The hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the Government of 
the day wished to get rid of the territory ; 
but that was because the people of the 
State believed they were carrying out a 
course of policy best adapted to their 
own interests. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gilpin) was mistaken as to the 
character of the Bill to which he had 
referred, which indeed referred not to 
South Africa but to the West African 
Settlements, where it had been rendered 
necessary by the occurrences which had 
taken place. One of the Natives had 
plundered a village and murdered several 
persons. It was true he was arrested; 
but in the case of one murder he got 
clear on the technical point that it was 
committed just outside the British boun- 
dary, and had he not committed a second 
murder just within the boundary he 
would have escaped scot free. There- 
upon this Bill was brought in by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and it pro- 
vided that if a murder was committed 
within 20 miles of British territory by 
a person not being a subject of any 
civilized State, and not being amenable 
to any established jurisdiction, he might 
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still be tried and convicted. The hon. 
Member said that we owed protection to 
British subjects. No doubt that was 
the case; but he could not assent to the 
proposition that when, as in the case of 
the diamond diggers, British subjects of 
their own free will established them- 
selves in a country in which we had no 
authority, we were bound or entitled to 
annex that country in order to afford them 
due protection. [Mr. R. N. Fowzer: 
With the consent of the chief and peo- 
ple.] That might or might not be; but 
even then it was doubtful whether we 
were to go on annexing and annexing. 
With respect to the claim of Waterboer, 
it was true there was a dispute between 
him and the President of the Free State 
Republic, and it was also true that the 
President of the Republic, after having 
been asked to submit the claim to arbi- 
tration, and finding that Waterboer 
would not give up his right, took the 
usual mode of issuing a proclamation, 
in which he said that all this property in 
the diamond fields belonged to the Re- 
public. In consequence of the disagree- 
ment between Waterboer and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic the arbitration was 
not entered into, and Waterboer ap- 
pealed to the Government of this coun- 
try. It was not true that we had de- 
clared that this territory belonged to 
Waterboer, and it was quite possible 
that his claim to the whole of it could 
not be established. What had been 
done was this— as soon as the proela- 
mation was issued, General Hay, who 
was administering the government at 
the Cape until the arrival of Sir Henry 
Barkly, gave notice to all the British 
subjects not to join in anything which 
would show that Waterboer’s claim was 
not recognized, and announced that this 
country could not by any means recog- 
nize the proclamation annexing this 
large tract of land. The Resolution of 
the hon. Member declared— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that Her Majesty’s Government should 
take steps to ascertain to what extent the Con- 
federation of the British Possessions in South 
Africa and of the adjacent territories is prac- 
ticable.” 


He wished to call the attention of the 
House to the wording of this Resolution. 
The confederation of British territory 
was something which he could well 
understand. Schemes of confederation 
had been going on in British North 
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America, and were under discussion in 
Australia, which, tending as they did to 
economy of administration and consoli- 
dation of power, were arrangements 
which the Government would always 
regard with favour. But when they 
talked of the confederation of British 
territory with adjacent territory, they 
must take care that that was not annex- 
ation under another name. There could 
not be a confederation of adjacent terri- 
tory without its coming under the sove- 
reignty of England. Were we prepared 
for that? The abandonment of the 
Free State settlement was part of a 
deliberate policy which had been pur- 
sued by previous Governments. So far 
as home interests were concerned, we 
did not wish to extend the boundaries of 
our South African territories, and did 
not intend to expend the money of Eng- 
land and to risk the lives of Englishmen 
in projects upon which neither the 
honour nor the interest of England re- 
quired us to embark. The policy of the 
Government was not to expend Imperial 
money and risk the lives of Englishmen 
in the cause of wild annexation. But 
having laid down that principle, he did 
not think it was the policy of any Go- 


vernment to prevent the extension and 
the development of Colonies by their 
own aid and for their own interests, 


under their own management. No 
doubt it might be a good thing to draw 
a line across the map of South Africa 
and say the territory should be settled 
under British protection ; but that could 
not be done without a clashing of in- 
terests, the loss of money, and other 
things more valuable than money. There 
might be, and he hoped there would be, 
a future of power and prosperity for the 
Cape Colonies; and if he might be 
allowed to refer to the extension of those 
Colonies, he would respectfully say that 
he ventured to doubt whether a Colony 
which had not yet found itself able to 
assume the duties and privileges of re- 
sponsible government was in a fit state 
to annex other territory to it. He 
thought that when a European popula- 
tion numbering 200,000 felt itself equal 
to self-government, it might probably be 
the case that its resources might be 
developed by its own exertions and 
management without Imperial aid. If 
the Colonies showed a desire to develop 
their own resources without requiring 
Imperial aid, it would not be the busi- 
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ness of the Government to throw any 
obstacles in the way, but rather to afford 
facilities. He did not think the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman would advance 
the objects he had in view, especially as 
any ‘‘ steps” to be taken must be taken 
by the colonists themselves, and not by 
the Home Government. Let it not be 
supposed that the Government was un- 
friendly to the Colonies. They were 
rather desirous to encourage their self- 
reliance. He had no doubt, after the 
discussion which had taken place, that 
the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Motion, and he might rest assured that 
the affairs of South Africa would con- 
tinue to receive the careful attention of 
the Government. The hon. Member 
should bear in mind that Sir Henry 
Barkly, who had only recently arrived 
in the Colony, had all these subjects 
under his consideration, and there could 
be no doubt that he would endeavour 
by arbitration to bring these matters to 
a satisfactory issue. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY ob- 
served that the question raised was, 
supposing these adjacent territories, to 
which reference had been made, wished 
to return under the allegiance of Her 
Majesty, whether the House would be 
willing to encourage and facilitate such 
proposal. He considered the proposi- 
tion well worthy of discussion, and, 
even although the Motion could not end 
in any definite proposal, the discussion 
which had taken place would show 
to the colonists at the Cape the inte- 
rest taken in them by Parliament, and 
that a desire existed to do everything 
possible to strengthen and consolidate 
their interests. On the other hand, it 
would show to the adjacent territories 
that, if they were anxious to come under 
allegiance to Her Majesty, the House 
was willing to promote their wishes. 
He had always advocated the consoli- 
dation of colonial territory and govern- 
ment, and thought it was in the interest 
of the integrity of the Empire that 
such consolidation should take place. 
He had been misrepresented as holding 
lightly the value of colonial connection 
with the British Empire. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. R. N. Fowler) had done 
him the justice to remind the House 
that on the question of the abandon- 
ment of the Orange Sovereignty he 
stood alone, in the debate which took 
place, in protesting against that aban- 
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donment. Heconsidered that any aban- 
donment of territory was a symptom of 
the decadence of national spirit. He 
thought, also, that there had been no 
precedent for abandonment; there was 
precedent for exchange and cession, but 
not for abandonment. The result of the 
subsequent 16 years’ experience had 
convinced him of the correctness of 
the views which he then entertained; 
and Sir Philip Wodehouse, who had 
ably governed in South Africa for 18 
years, said in one of his last despatches 
that the result of that abandonment 
had been mischievous alike to the interest 
of this country and of the Cape Colony. 
But it was a difficult thing to retrace 
our steps. He had mentioned this for 
the purpose of defending himself against 
much misrepresentation as to his readi- 
ness to separate any Colony from this 
country. There was not a Member of 
the House who did not value our colo- 
nial connection, and think it esential 
to the strength and greatness of this 
Empire. The only dispute was as to 
the way in which the connection would 
be bestcemented. He had always main- 
tained that the proper way to cement 
that connection was by making the Colo- 
nies stronger and more self-reliant ; 
and he had always taken colonial sol- 
diers, defending their own territory, to 
be an addition to the strength of the 
British Army, while the defence of Colo- 
nies by home troops was only keeping 
up a show of connection which paralyzed 
the Oolonies—a connection of depend- 
ence, and not of extended empire. If 
it were true, as he had heard it ru- 
moured, that America expected a ces- 
sion of territory from us, either in the 
West Indies or in Canada, in settling 
the disputed claims between the two 
countries, he was sure it would be found, 
from the way in which any such propo- 
sition would be met by England, that 
they had been grossly mistaken in their 
supposition, and that nothing would in- 
cense this House more than such a pro- 
posal being made to it. The policy of 
the past Government, and of the pre- 
sent Government, had been identical on 
these points. The late Government took 
the first step for gradually withdrawing 
British troops from South Africa, in 
order to draw out the self-reliance and 
the strength of the Colony, and that 
course had been carried on effectually 
by the present Government. But now 
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came the question, how far the confede- 
ration suggested by the Motion before 
the House would advance that policy ? 
The late Government took one step to- 
wards the extension of British territory 
in South Africa by admitting within the 
Queen’s allegiance the tribe of the 
Basutos, which was a mutual advantage, 
as it removed the isolation of Natal, 
and gave a distinct intimation that if 
other places wished to own allegiance 
to the Queen, the same arrangement 
might be practicable, but on two con- 
ditions—namely, that the proposition 
tion must come from the territory itself, 
and that the arrangement should be 
maintained by the resources of the 
Colony, and not by the British tax- 
payer. There were several reasons for 
bringing the Orange and Transvaal Ter- 
ritories under one Government with the 
Cape Colony. There was much British 
capital invested in these South African 
districts; and if these large territories 
were brought within the colonial Govern- 
ment they would form a new and ex- 
tensive field for British enterprize for 
many years tocome. At the same time 
the result would be a gain to humanity, 
for the abominable and atrocious system 
of slavery which prevailed in those dis- 
tricts would at any rate be greatly 
checked; and so also would the con- 
stant wars and conflicts which were at 
present bred by border disputes. For 
the interests of peace, of humanity, 
and of commerce, it would be better if 
this consolidation of government could 
take place, and the whole South African 
territory, governed by English rulers, 
and on the principles of colonial go- 
vernment—now being happily again re- 
cognized, would be more useful to us 
than Algeria had been to France. It 
would be impossible to govern it from 
Downing Street; but if, under what- 
ever local distribution of sub-govern- 
ment, it were all brought under the 
Queen’s supreme executive at Cape Town, 
such an arrangement would be for the 
best interests of all concerned. He 
feared, however, that the people of the 
Transvaal Republic were too much wed- 
ded to the Commando system; were too 
much enamoured of slavery; and had 
become too much brutalized by it to 
desire now to join us. He doubted 
whether the Orange Free State would 
willingly return. Many unforeseen op- 
portunities, however, might occur. No 
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one could tell what would be the 
result of the discovery of gold and 
diamonds in the very heart and centre 
of this territory, for the influx of capital 
and speculation from Great Britain and 
from the rest of the world might bring 
about most important events. The 
States in question also had strong mo- 
tives for uniting themselves with us—for 
access to the sea, and for a termination 
of mutual disputes and better govern- 
ment. He thought the hon. Member for 
Penrhyn had done good service in drawing 
this unanimous expression of opinion 
from the House on the subject; and if 
the opportunity should occur he hoped it 
would be found for the good of this 
country, and for the general interest of 
South Africa, that the suggested con- 
solidation should take place. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS concurred 
thoroughly in the reprobation expressed 
in reference to the abandonment by this 
country of the Orange River Territory. 
It was a fatal precedent if it was to be 
repeated ; but he fancied he heard whis- 
perings in the air that told him it 
would not be. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) had made 
many unexceptionable protests against 


a proposal which nobody had ever made. 
Annexation? It had always been de- 
nounced and reprobated by that party 
in the House who contended for the 
maintenance and consolidation of our 
colonial Empire on free and federated 


principles. What they advocated was 
facilities for free agreement, and the 
announcement of a resolve on the part 
of the parent State to accept territory in 
the name of the Sovereign only where 
such agreement should be made. If 
those neighbouring States thought they 
did well in coalescing with us, they 
should be welcomed. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman, besides denouncing annexation, 
had distinctly approved the policy of 
the Duke of Newcastle, which he, for 
one, could never look back upon without 
regret. This was the very antithesis of 
the policy of annexation as commonly 
understood. Those who thought that 
discussions of colonial matters in the 
House of Commons were ineffectual 
might usefully contrast the tone of the 
Under Secretary that evening with the 
tone of his predecessor 12 months ago, 
and he made that observation not by 
way of taunt, but of encouragement. 
Those who were active in this matter 
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last yearreceived exceedingly little favour 
from Her Majesty’s Government; but, 
if it was then desirable on general 
grounds that distant and outlying Colo- 
nies should be recognized and knit closer 
together as part and parcel of the Em- 
pire, how immeasurably had the import- 
ance of such a policy increased, through 
the events which had since occurred in 
Europe! To maintain, he would not 
say the pre-eminence, but the equality 
of this country, it was necessary to im- 
prove on our past colonial policy, and 
avoiding, as far as might be, conflicts 
upon land, to assume, as we were able 
to do, the place of the great ocean power 
of the world. This was not, and never 
ought to be, degraded into a question of 
party; it was a question of nationhood, 
of race, of language, of the spirit of a 
people, and must not be toned down by 
official answers or perfunctory criticisms 
upon the terms of a Motion, as to the 
best possible, or the next best possible, 
form of wording. Very possibly the 
wording of this Motion might be im- 
proved; but the hon. Member who 
brought it forward had done well, and 
wherever the English language was 
spoken, and the telegraphic wire could 
reach, feelings of gladness would be 
awakened when it was discovered that 
the English Parliament had not confined 
its attention merely to matters of local 
concern, but had extended its care to 
the best and most practical modes of 
cementing the power and amalgamating 
the forces of distant and outlying British 
possessions. His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary had said that before other 
States were consolidated with British 
territory, it should be shown that they 
were able to rule themselves. The ar- 
gument, he presumed, referred to Cape 
Town, and a portion to Natal. The 
contention was that States should become 
adults before they had any business to 
think of confederation. In reply, he 
would point to that marvellous aggrega- 
tion of commonwealths at the other side 
of the Atlantic—bone of our bone, wor- 
shipping in our language, and whose 
Courts every day quoted the decisions of 
our Judges. What was their condition 
at the time they broke from the yoke of 
a lunatic king? [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Yes; 
that was the best excuse that could be 
given for the murderous war by which 
it was sought to retain the Colonies—a 
war which brought into play the scalp- 
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ing knife of the Red Indian—a war 
which every statesman looked back upon 
with regret, and which the people of 
this country, above everything else in 
their history, desired to be able to forget. 
In 1775, of the 13 States that defied the 
power of this country and asserted their 
independence, there were eight which 
had a collective area of 341,000 square 
miles, while the joint population of eight 
of those States numbered 816,000. The 
four States, which it was now proposed 
to combine in South Africa, had an area 
of 520,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 911,000. In the physical ele- 
ment of importance, therefore, the South 
African communities were not deficient. 
Socially, they were every year improving 
in agriculture and trade; husbandry and 
handicraft were peaceably pursued both 
by colonists and Natives throughout the 
greater portion of the South African 
regions ; and, although compulsory la- 
bour continued to exist in the border 
country, there were many signs that the 
Dutch were getting heartily sick of the 
system of ‘‘commands and apprentice- 
ship,” and were willing to cast both 
aside if they had the advantages of 
British connection. And now the dis- 
covery of gold and diamonds has im- 
parted a new impulse to emigration, and 
offered a new stimulus to enterprize. 
Yet some hon. Members had talked of 
these Colonies in this debate as places 
semi-barbarous, and that we had better 
be rid of them. The noble Lord the 
Member for Berwick (Viscount Bury) 
had talked of the Transvaal Republics. 
There happened to be no such places. 
There was, indeed, a Transvaal Re- 
public, the worst and weakest of the 
whole group; but it was immaterial 
whether it came into the present scheme 
or not. He was amused by the coquetterie 
of ignorance practised by his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State, who had 
shown that he was not only well-in- 
formed, but ready to be further in- 
formed, on all these matters. The States 
of Natal, of the Orange Free State, and 
Cape Colony could, he believed, be con- 
federated without a loud word or a deed 
of violence. In 1858 they had the offer 
of the Volksraad of the Orange Free 
State, who communicated officially to 
Sir George Grey, the then Governor, 
their desire to be included in a con- 
federacy. It had been said that do- 
minion over the Orange Free State, 
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having once been wrongfully assumed, 
its people had resented our control, and 
that now we were well rid of them. 
But it did not follow, because the pro- 
ceedings of 1848 have been untenable, 
that the policy of 1854 was therefore wise. 
Nor did the recollection of either render 
it impossible that three neighbouring 
communities might not come to see they 
had a common interest in forming one 
federalty. The memorable despatch of 
Sir George Grey, which had been made 
the pretext of his recall, remained un- 
answered, and incapable of answer, as 
a statement of our true policy in Southern 
Africa. If ever the real history of the 
transaction were challenged, his friends 
would not be slow to join issue as to 
the facts, and to vindicate the character 
and consistency of that remarkable man. 
He (Mr. W. M. Torrens) could not but 
regret, on public grounds, that Sir George 
Grey was no longer in the service of the 
State, whose interests he had served so 
well. Since that time, however, nothing 
more had been done in the matter. 
England had a laudable ambition that 
these territories should be permanently 
occupied by our race, as we had founded 
the greatest Colonies of the modern 
world. He did not, however, wish the 
old country to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Colonies, except to insist 
that the institution of slavery should 
not be tolerated. The Colonies, he be- 
lieved, would be greatly gratified by this 
Resolution being passed, and he was 
unable to perceive what possible harm 
it could do. He would now refer to a 
letter he had recently received from a 
gentleman long resident in Natal, who 
described the feeling there of vexation 
at the coldness and indifference shown 
by the Colonial Office in past times, and 
expressed his pleasure at seeing the 
commencement of a new career for the 
Colonies. The writer added— 


“South Africa at present offers a noble field 
for the aggressive ambition of a Christian and 
colonizing nation—by aggressive I mean as re- 
gards the inroads of a beneficent civilization, 
rather than the encroachments of territorial 
greed, or political aggrandizement. With scarcely 
an exception, all the independent tribes between 
British frontiers and the Zambesi are seeking 
British protection, and are craving the good offices 
of our Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. Thep- 
stone, as a means of enabling them to live at 
peace with their neighbours.” 
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If the House of Commons were selfish, 
isolated, and cold, the people of this 
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country certainly were not so. They 
were not indifferent to the great question 
whether we should cement the Empire 
and maintain its place among the na- 
tions by a fusion of race, language, com- 
merce, and arts, and thus keep for the 
Queen a heritage better worth bequeath- 
ing to her children, or whether we should 
leave the Empire worse than when we 
found it. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he had been 
astonished to hear the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Bury) say that there was no au- 
thority for representing that the inha- 
bitants of the countries under considera- 
tion had a desire to join the Cape 
Colonies. The noble Lord seemed to be 
unaware that a former Secretary of 
State, Sir Edward Lytton, wrote a de- 
spatch in 1858 to the Governor of the 
Cape, Sir George Grey, asking his 
opinion as to whether a federation of 
these States was desirable or not. Sir 
George Grey not only replied by recom- 
mending federation, but stated that the 
large majority of the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal Republic, had not been con- 
sulted on the subject of the Convention 
by which we got rid of the management 
of the territory of that Republic. The 
same thing was true as regards the 
Orange State, the abandonment of which 
was carried out in opposition to the wishes 
of all the wealthy and influential inhabi- 
tants of that country. The statement of 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was unsatisfactory, because he 
had omitted one very important point 
which ought to be made to the House— 
namely, that so long as these Republics 
remained separate and independent the 
horrible and inhuman traffic in slavery 
would never be put down. That was a 
fact to which the House should direct 
its attention. In 1834 the Act of Eman- 
cipation was passed in the Cape Oolony. 
Well, in 1835, these Boers left, because 
they were determined not to give up 
their slaves, passing into the Orange 
River Territory, and next into the Trans- 
vaal, and ever since had been engaged in 
war with the Natives. Wemight be sure 
that unless we in some manner attracted 
the Boers to the British Government, we 
should never put an end to the slave 
traffic. We ought, therefore, to en- 
courage federation, in the hope that we 
should win back our former fellow- 
subjects. 


Mr. W. NM. Torrens 
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Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, after the 
debate which had taken place, he was 
willing to withdraw his Resolution. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY— 
THE SIEGE OF PARIS—ABSENCE OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSUL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL, in rising to call 
attention to the circumstances under 
which Her Majesty’s Ambassador quitted 
Paris, September 17, with reference to 
the statement on this subject made by 
the Prime Minister, said: Sir, in under- 
taking to deal with the question of which 
I have given Notice, I shall appeal with 
confidence to the impartial judgment of 
the House. I wish to be thoroughly 
impartial in what I have to state on this 
question. I have no personal feeling in 
the matter; and it is entirely on public 
grounds, and on account of the interest a 
great many people take in it, that I have 
ventured to bring the subject under the 
notice of the House, with the intention 
of asking the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government for the 
production of further Papers which will 
bear upon the subject. Now, I think 
I shall be able to show that in quitting 
Paris on the 17th of September, with 
only three other Representatives of fo- 
reign Powers, and leaving in Paris 18 
Representatives of different States and 
Peoples until the middle of January, 
and in closing the British Consulate in 
that place, great injury was inflicted by 
the Ambassador upon British interests. 
The other day I used two expressions 
which I cannot but reiterate now, be- 
cause I feel they are justly applicable 
to the circumstances under which the 
British Ambassador left Paris. I said 
that I considered his flight to be un- 
manly and to be ungenerous; and I said 
it on these grounds—I believe it was 
unmanly in him, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, when the instructions of the Foreign 
Secretary were that he should remain, 
to leave Paris and to neglect the inte- 
rests and concerns of thousands of 
British subjects, who were in Paris at 
the time when the investment com- 
menced. And I consider that it was 
ungenerous on his part to take away the 
whole corps of his Embassy, leaving in 
Paris only one inferior member of the 
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Embassy—as the Prime Minister called 
him the other night—at the very time 
when, under Lord Granville’s advice, the 
Government in London was pressing 
upon M. Jules Favre a negotiation with 
Count Bismarck, which, aided by the 
good offices of our Ambassador, might 
have resulted in peace and in the sparing 
of thousands and tens of thousands of 
people who have suffered in this war 
since the date when that negotiation was 
abruptly terminated. Before alluding 
further to the course taken by the Bri- 
tish Ambassador, I wish to say one word 
about Lord Granville. As I said the 
other night, I have no desire to say in- 
tentionally any unkind word about my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. On the contrary, in 
common with a great many people, I 
have a strong personal regard for the 
noble Lord; but, like all other public 
men, his public acts must naturally be 
liable to be canvassed in this House. 
It so happens, however, that as regards 
his acts up to the 17th of September, 
they require no apology whatever. Lord 
Granville’s instructions were clear and 
explicit, for he kept repeating to the 
British Ambassador this injunction — 
“Remain at your post, in Paris, and 
take care of the interests of British sub- 
jects ;’ and in doing this I think he 
adopted a course and displayed a spirit 
which would have been adopted and dis- 
played by his predecessor under the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Palmerston. I wish 
to draw the attention of the House to 
several inaccuracies and mis-statements 
which have been made on the subject 
of the British Consulate, and with re- 
gard to the British Ambassador. I 
know, of my own knowledge, that British 
merchants and poor people in Paris, in 
consequence of the neglect to which 
their affairs have been subjected, owing 
to the entire absence of any Represen- 
tative of the British nation in that city, 
not only lost remittances and were put 
to great inconvenience and loss, owing to 
documents requiring the Consular visa 
and seal failing to obtain such official 
legalization ; but failed to obtain the 
true value for such remittances which 
they received, and were otherwise un- 
able to obtain that protection to which, 
under the Act which governs Oonsu- 
lates, they were entitled. I shall be 
able to show, therefore, that, in con- 
sequence of the entire closing of our 
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Consulate and Embassy, great injury 
occurred; but, before I do so, let me 
refer to what has been said on recent 
occasions by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that this question 
has been brought before it two or three 
times. On the 13th of February the 
Under Secretary, in answer to a Ques- 
tion from an hon. Member (Mr. Gold- 
smid), said that the British Ambassador 
left Paris under the urgent advice of 
M. Jules Favre. Now, I regret to say 
that is not the case. The words are 
clear and distinct, and in Lord Lyons’s 
despatch to Lord Granville on the 12th 
of September, they are repeated—‘“‘ M. 
Jules Favre particularly begged me to 
remain.” And when M. Jules Favre 
wrote to the Austrian Ambassador on 
the subject of leaving, he told Lord 
Lyons that no reference was made to 
him, and he still hoped our Ambassador 
would remain. The other day, when I 
asked a Question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
I said—‘‘ Surely it must be advisable 
for the British Ambassador to remain 
to take care of the interests of British 
subjects.” But the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in reply— 

“The right hon. Baronet seems to think that 
the primary duty of the Ambassador in Paris is 
to take care of British subjects in Paris ; but 
there cannot be a greater mistake.”—[3 Hansard, 
eciv. 450. ] 

I never said anything about the “ pri- 
mary” duty of an Ambassador; but I 
maintain that it is the duty of such a 
functionary to take care of the inte- 
rests of his fellow-countrymen under 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed, and the orders of Lord Granville, 
in this respect, were clear and distinct, 
and those given by Lord Palmerston’s 
Government under similar circumstances 
were equally so. Therefore I repeat, I 
exculpate Lord Granville altogether. 
But when I said, speaking on the 17th 
of February—‘‘ There were 1,500 or 
2,000 British subjects left in Paris, with 
nobody to take care of them,” the right 
hon. Gentleman replied—‘‘T can only say 
that, as regards the numbers mentioned 
by the right hon. Baronet, his informa- 
tion is entirely at variance with ours.” 
After such a statement, it was with much 
satisfaction I saw in Zhe Times a state- 


Germany. 
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ment confirmatory of what I had said. 
In a letter, dated February 17, which 
appeared in Zhe Times of February 20, 
a correspondent says— 

“At present 1,500 British subjects are being 
kept from starvation by the Committee for the 


distribution of charity to the distressed English in 
Paris.” 


Therefore, my statement was not so far 
wrong. Yet the right hon. Gentleman 
twice contradicted me. The correspon- 
dent I have quoted also says— 


“68,000f. have been expended by the Com- 
mittee for the relief of British subjects in Paris, 
from August 1 to December 31; 23,000f. of 
which amount has been contributed alone by Mr. 
Richard Wallace, who since the new year has 
placed 10,000f. a month, in addition, at the dis- 
posal of the society.” 


It is impossible for any Englishman to 
speak in higher terms than I would of 
the philanthropy and conduct of Mr. 
Wallace during the whole time of the 
siege —indeed, his conduct has been 
almost worthy of the thanks of this 
House. I now come to the discussion of 
the particular point I have raised. The 
Prime Minister said to me the other day 
that Lord Lyons left Paris, acting under 
the direct injunctions of the Govern- 
ment. Now, I will show that Lord Lyons 
left on the 17th of September, and that 
in his last despatch, which is dated the 
16th of September, not a single word 
occurs of the probability of his leaving 
Paris. And, again, the last depatch from 
Earl Granville at the Foreign Office, to 
Lord Lyons, beforethe 17th of September, 
was written on the 16th, and in that 
there is not a single word said of his 
leaving Paris. Therefore, when the 
Prime Minister says Lord Lyons left 
Paris under the direct injunctions of the 
Government, I can only say that those 
injunctions do not appear in the Blue 
Book ; and it is a well-acknowledged 
principle that no Minister has a right to 
quote documents, or make assertions from 
official Papers, that have not been laid on 
the Table of the House. In this Blue 
Book there are no such direct injunctions 
from the Government to Lord Lyons. But 
the right hon. Gentleman says Lord Lyons 
acted in accordance with certain rules 
and regulations and considerations which 
had been supplied to him. I know of 
no rules and regulations and considera- 
tions applying to diplomatists under cir- 
cumstances like these. I myself have 
been placed in circumstances almost pre- 
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cisely similar to those under which Lord 
Lyons left Paris. During the Sunder- 
bund War in Switzerland in 1847, when 
180,000 men were engaged in civil war, 
I was at the head of our Mission in that 
country, and the French Ambassador 
came to me and tried to induce me to 
leave Berne, the seat of the Govern- 
ment. All the other missions had left. 
I had no telegraph by which to com- 
municate with Lord Palmerston; but, 
without any rules or regulations, my own 
common sense told me that I ought to 
remain at my post, and I did remain, 
almost the only Representative of a fo- 
reign Power at Berne, when the French 
Ambassador, and other Missions, had left 
for other places. But I was amply re- 
warded ; for I was complimented by the 
Swiss Government, and by Lord Palmer- 
ston and hisGovernment, far more doubt- 
less than I deserved. I want now to show 
exactly how matters stood with reference 
to Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador 
in Paris. Here is a despatch, dated 
September 5, containing Lord Granville’s 
instructions to the British Ambassador. 
He says— 

“Her Majesty’s Government are in posses 
sion of your Excellency’s telegraphic communica- 
tions. . . And I have to instruct you to 
remain at your post as long as any of the Corps 
diplomatique are able to do so, with a view to 
protect, as efficiently as possible, the interests and 
the property of Her Majesty’s subjects residing 
in France.”—[No. 71.] 

Nothing could be stronger than that. 
Lord Granville again writes on the 8th 
of September. He says— 
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“ Her Majesty’s Government would wish you 

to concert as much as possible with your Col- 
leagues ; but to remain in Paris as long as pos- 
sible with the Government, except in case of 
immediate bombardment.”—[No. 86.] 
Now, the bombardment did not occur 
till about the middle of January, and I 
am now speaking of the 8th of Sep- 
tember. I say, therefore, the orders of 
Lord Granville were clear and decisive 
that Lord Lyons should remain in Paris. 
There seems, however, to have been a 
person who had great influence over 
Lord Lyons. The most intimate rela- 
tions existed between Prince Metternich 
and his family, and the Imperial Court 
of France, and therefore it was quite 
natural that he and his family should 
wish to leave Paris when things had ar- 
rived at the point they had now reached. 
On the 7th of September Lord Lyons 
wrote to Lord Granville— 
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“JI am informed by Prince Metternich, the 
Austrian Ambassador, that he has received a tele- 
gram from Count Beust, directing him to point 
out to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and to 
chiefs of Missions at Paris, the great inconvenience, 
and indeed impropriety, of allowing the diplo- 
matic body to be shut up in Paris during a siege, 
and thus deprived of the means of communicating 
with their respective Governments. Prince Met- 
ternich tells me that he has spoken in consequence 
to M. Jules Favre, and represented to him that it 
is incumbent on the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to give notice to the diplomatic body in time to 
enable them to leave Paris without undue haste 
or inconvenience. He adds that M. Jules Favre 
appears to take the same view. The Nuncio and 
the Spanish and Turkish Ambassadors, as well as 
other chiefs of Missions, have also come to-day to 
speak to me on the subject. I have said to all 
that, in principle, Count Beust’s view appears to 
me just and reasonable; but that, for my own 
part, I do not desire to hasten my departure 
from Paris without very good cause. I shall, I 
have said, be disposed to act in concert with my 
Colleagues in the matter, and shall feel no diffi- 
culty about leaving Paris if I am requested or 
advised to do so by the French Government ; but 
I shall be content to leave the matter as it stands 
without making any special representation to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs.” —[No. 84. ] 


He kept repeating that his desire was to 
remain in Paris; everybody was under 
the impression that these were the in- 
structions he received, and it was hoped 
Now comes 


that he would carry it out. 
a letter, dated September 12, from Lord 


Lyons to Lord Granville. I find from 
this despatch in the Blue Book that 
there must be despatches omitted which 
would clear up a great deal, and I want 
the right hon. Gentleman to give us 
these Papers to set things in their proper 
light. Here is the letter from Lord 
Lyons— 


“T have also the honour to enclose a copy of a 
note in which I have thanked M. Jules Favre for the 
offer of facilities ; but have informed him that I 
do not, at present, intend to leave Paris. M. Jules 
Favre came to see me this morning, and spoke to 
me of the intention he had at one time enter- 
tained of going himself to ‘Tours and establishing 
the Foreign Department there. He said that he 
had now abandoned this intention, because he had 
reason to believe that he could be of more use, 
with regard to the internal as well as the external 
affairs of France, by remaining with his Colleagues 
at Paris. I told M. Jules Favre that I had, of 
course, heard of the plan of going to Tours ; but 
that I had purposely abstained from speaking to 
him on the subject. I would confess that I was, 
personally, disinclined to leave Paris ; but never- 
theless I had been willing to remain entirely pas- 
sive, and await a communication on the subject 
from him. I would, however, now, as he had in- 
troduced the subject, ask him whether it was in 
truth the wish of the Government that the diplo- 
matic body should retire from Paris. He answered 
that, on the contrary, the Government would much 
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prefer our remaining here for the present. If the 
place were actually besieged or bombarded, the 
case might, he said, be different ; but due notice 
would, of course, be given by the enemy before 
proceeding to any such extremities. I observed to 
M. Jules Favre that I should probably see many 
of my Colleagues in the course of the day, and I 
inquired whether he authorized me to say to them 
that, so far from wishing us to go at this moment, 
the Government, on the contrary, would be glad 
that we should stay. He replied that I might not 
only say this, but that I might add that he parti- 
cularly begged us to remain.”—[No, 112.] 

The answer, therefore, of the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State given 
to me and before referred to, on this 
particular point, was quite a mistake— 
the noble Lord not having been long 
enough in office probably to master all 
these matters. Here, also, is a letter 
from Lord Lyons to M. Jules Favre, 
dated Paris, September 11, 1870— 

“T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of the note dated to-day, by which your Excel- 
lency is so good as to offer facilities for quitting 
Paris to any members of the diplomatic body 
who may desire to withdraw to Tours. I beg 
leave to express to your Excellency niy thanks for 
this considerate offer. I am disinclined to quit 
Paris at this moment, and, as I gather from the 
conversation which I was so fortunate as to have 
with your Excellency this morning, that the Go- 
vernment has no desire that I should do so, but, 
on the contrary, would rather I should remain, I 
have no hesitation in informing you that I do not 
at present propose to move.”—{Inclosure 2 in 
No. 112.] 

In his despatch of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, Lord Lyons says—‘‘I have desired 
Mr. Atlee and Mr. Lascelles to leave 
Paris.” Now recollect that Mr. Atlee 
was the British Consul. He was ap- 
pointed to remain in Paris, and he should 
have remained; and, when he left, the 
Consular seal was no longer available to 
British merchants, nor his influence for 
poor persons who were placed under his 
protection. No one was appointed in 
his place. The excuse made for the 
Consul in the House of Lords was that 
he was a married man, and he left 
Paris under the orders of Lord Lyons; 
but Paris was the place where he was 
appointed to remain, and I cannot un- 
derstand what authority Lord Lyons 
had for desiring him to leave Paris, 
without placing some one in his stead. 
It was at the back of the door of the 
British Consulate, which is at the Em- 
bassy House, that the notice was posted 
that, if British subjects remained, they 
would remain at their own peril, and 
the Consul had left Paris. I have been 
told by a number of Englishmen that 
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they had not the slightest idea of the 
fact. Lord Lyons had the notice put in 
Galignani ; but these people do not read 
Galignani, or the French papers, and 
were entirely ignorant of it. I now come 
to the letter of the 19th September. The 
British Ambassador left, or rather fled, 
on the 17th September. He wrote from 
Tours on the 19th. And here Prince 
Metternich again is evidently the person 
who induced him to leave Paris. Lord 
Lyons wrote— 


** Prince Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, 
came to me at Paris on the 17th inst., and told 
me that the Comte de Chaudordy, the head of the 
Cabinet of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, had 
brought him a message from M. Jules Favre which 
made him think that it would be desirable that 
the Representatives of the principal European 
Powers should leave Paris at once, in order 
not to be cut off from communication with 
their Governments. ... . . . . « I went 
accordingly to M. Jules Favre the first thing 
in the morning, and related to him what had 
passed between Prince Metternich and myself. 
I said that, for my own part, I thought that 
the Representatives of the principal European 
Powers might very well stay some time longer in 
Paris. - M. Jules Favre answered that 


his message to Prince Metternich was specially 
intended for the Prince himself.”—[No. 147.] 


M. Jules Favre was to be the following 


morning at the head quarters of the 
Prussian Army, and at the very moment 
Lord Lyons left Paris negotiations for 
peace—at all events for an armistico— 
were going on between M. Jules Favre 
and Count Bismarck. The British Mi- 
nister actually sent one of his attachés, 
Mr. Malet, to the Prussian outposts to 
facilitate communications between M. 
Jules Favre and Count Bismarck; and 
it might have been of immense service 
if the British Minister had remained in 
Paris to see the issue of these negotia- 
tions. Under the advice of the British 
Ambassador, these negotiations might 
have resulted in peace, and the war 
might have terminated on the 17th of 
September. But, in the very midst of 
these negotiations, the British Ambas- 
sador, who had sent Mr. Malet to the 
Prussian outposts, suddenly left Paris. 
There is no mention in the Blue Book of 
any telegraphic despatch sent by the 
British Ambassador from Paris to Lord 
Granville. Had such a despatch been 
received by Lord Granville, he might 
have telegraphed to Paris, desiring the 
British Ambassador to stick to his post. 
But Lord Lyons wrote the long letter of 
the 19th of September, in which he said— 
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“I said that I still disliked the idea of leaving 
Paris just yet ; but that of course I should not hesi- 
tate to proceed toany place in which I could have 
a better prospect of being useful, and that after 
what he had said, if I found that my principal Col- 
leagues thought it advisable that we should go off 
to Tours in the evening, I would no longer be an 
obstacle to their departure. The result has been, 
as your Lordship is already aware, that the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, Prince Metternich ; the Ottoman 
Ambassador, Djemil Pacha ; the Italian Minister, 
Chevalier Nigra; the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, 
M. Okouneff, and I, left Paris the night before last, 
and arrived here yesterday.” —[No. 147.] 


Lord Lyons told everybody that he wished 
to remain, and that nothing should in- 
duce him to leave Paris. He seems to 
have acted like a coy female—like a man, 
or rather like a woman, who did not ex- 
actly know herown mind. He said that 
he would go, and he would not go. Like 
Julia in Don Juan— 
“A little still she strove, and much repented, 
And whispering ‘I will ne’er consent,’ con- 
sented.” 

Lord Lyons at last ‘‘consented,” because 
the Austrian Ambassador wanted him to 
leave Paris. He had already sent away 
Mr. Atlee and Mr. Lascelles. Whom did 
he leave? He said, ‘‘I will leave Colonel 
Claremont.’’ Well, does the House know 
who Colonel Claremont is? Heo is what 
is called a military attaché—one of those 
appointments to which I, and, I believe, 
many other hon. Members, most strongly 
object. He has, I think, been for 16 
years military attaché in Paris, and in the 
receipt of a salary of between £1,200 
and £1,500 a-year—the Foreign Office 
paying a portion of the salary, and the 
War Office the rest. He has been 16 
years military attaché, doing nothing; 
and the very moment when his services 
might have been called upon he leaves 
Paris. Ido not know whether he is in 
receipt of his salary now; but I believe 
that for many weeks past he has been in 
Norfolk. Well, when the Vote comes on 
for maintaining these military and naval 
attachés, I shall entreat the House to sup- 
port me in opposing it. These gentle- 
men are absolutely useless; the moment 
their services are required they leave 
their posts, and are never heard of after- 
wards. The British Government sent five 
or six officers to Versailles and Tours, 
and to General Chanzy’s Army, but never 
Colonel Claremont; and the moment 
when he might have been expected to 
remain in Paris, taking an interest in the 
siege and attending to his duty, he en- 
tirely disappears. These military and 
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naval attachés are, I repeat, the great- 
est farce in the world. Here is the 
conclusion of the celebrated despatch 
from our Ambassador, dated Tours, 
September 19. Lord Granville had told 
him not to leave Paris except in case of 
an immediate bombardment. Now, the 
bombardment did not occur till about the 
15th of January, and Lord Lyons says 
he told Mr. Wodehouse to remain in 
Paris, but that he was to quit it if it was 
threatened with immediate bombard- 
ment, or with any other immediate dan- 
ger. Why, “immediate bombardment” 
seems to have haunted Lord Lyons! He 
is told to stay until immediate bombard- 
ment is threatened; he goes away, and 
then he tells the attaché also that he must 
leave in case of the danger of immediate 
bombardment. I must say that the con- 
duct of the British Ambassador appears 
to me most extraordinary, and to involve 
a dereliction of duty not only on his own 
part, but in the person of every member 
of the Embassy, such as almost to require 
the censure of this House. Sir, I hold 
in my hand a letter which I have received 
from a very respectable gentleman, for 
the accuracy of whose statement I can 
vouch. It is dated ‘‘Faubourg St. 
Honore, Paris, March 1, 1871,” and here 
is an extract from it. The writer says— 

“ Allow me to thank you personally for having 
brought under the notice of the House of Com- 
mons the extraordinary state of abandonment of 
British subjects in Paris during the late siege by 
the German Armies. I am one of a considerable 
number of English residents here, who had serious 
reasons for incurring the risks of danger and 
privations during such a critical period, engaged 
as I am in a branch of trade which I could not 
absent myself from in such circumstances without 
exposing myself to great loss in various ways.” 
The writer then goes on to allude to the 
notice posted on the inner door of the 
British Consulate at the Embassy, and 
states that, one by one, all officially con- 
nected with the Embassy and Consulate 
by degrees deserted their post. He de- 
tails the difficulties which arose in conse- 
quence of the informalities of the Con- 
sular certificates being without stamp, as 
regards remittances, and concludes— 

“The goood offices of Mr. Washburne, the 
American Minister, were required for the English 
who left in the course of the siege, as the passes 
delivered by Colonel Claremont were issued by 
the American Legation, and signed by the Ame- 
rican Minister.” 


Surely it was too hard that British sub- 
jects in Paris should have been obliged 
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to look for protection to the American 
Minister. Kad in referring to Mr. 
Washburne, I must say it is impossible 
to speak too highly of his conduct. Not 
only has he obtained the warm thanks 
of the German subjects in Paris who 
were under his care, but also of many 
British subjects in Paris to whom he 
rendered good service. I have received 
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another letter from an English gentle- 
man who had resided in Paris for many 
years, and who says— 


“Tn my own name, and that of many other 
English residents in Paris, I beg to offer you my 
most sincere thanks for having brought before 
Parliament the disgraceful manner in which we, 
British subjects, were abandoned during the siege 
of Paris.” 


He goes on to say— 


“On the 17th our Ambassador fled, and so 
hasty was his flight that he did not take the pre- 
caution of placing his unfortunate countrymen 
under the protection of some friendly Minister 
who remained in Paris,” 

He continues— 

“ Every other country had either their Minister 
or Consul General. England alone had no one 
to represent her. Mr. Washburne generously 


extended his protection to many English who 
were in want of it.” 


And he states that hundreds of English 
ran great risk of perishing from want. 
I have many other letters of a similar 
character, all referring to the kindness 
of the American Minister, and showing 
how the interests of Englishmen were 
neglected by their own Legation. What 
is still more remarkable, I hold in my 
hand the copy of a letter published in 
The Times of September 15, 1870, signed 
‘Edward Blount” (who was appointed 
British Consul after a delay of months), 
and written when it was supposed that 
everybody would be obliged to leave 
Paris. It is to this effect— 
“ Paris, 3, Rue de la Paix, Sept. 13. 

“Sir,—I read in the Money Article of The 
Times of Friday that many of the Paris financial 
houses are forming branch establishments at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, whither they are sending their 
books and securities. After having made inquiries, 
I can assure you this statement is erroneous, and 
I fear, if uncontradicted, might cause an impres- 
sion that the heads of the principal banking and 
financial establishments had left this capital. Such 
is not the case, and, as far as regards myself, it is 
my intention to remain here, and in no case to 
abandon the interests confided to me.” 


That was written by Mr. Blount on the 


13th of September, and he says he will 
remain in Paris during the siege attend- 
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ing to the interests intrusted to him; 
but I understand now that his appoint- 
ment has been cancelled, for some reason 
or other, and that at this moment we 
have no Consul whatever there. [think I 
have made out this case—that the British 
Ambassador left Paris without orders 
from the British Government. He was 
told to remain with the Corps diplomati- 
que, and he left when only three of that 
body left, whilst 18 remained, and when 
his presence might have been of incal- 
culable service during the war. Mr. 
Wodehouse, indeed, remained till the 
middle of November, when he left, and 
no one whatever remained, though there 
must have been many important mat- 
ters of urgent moment requiring the 
anxious care and attention of our Em- 
bassy and Consular representatives. I 
have a letter from a gentleman who 
says he went to thé Embassy to ask for 
some assistance, and the only answer he 
got was that everybody had fled, and 
the only person he found in authority 
was the inferior person probably referred 
to by my right hon. Friend—namely, the 
porter. All the valuable archives of our 
Embassy were there; and I confidently 
ask the House whether it was a proper 
thing for the Representative of the Queen 
and of this great country to have aban- 
doned his post in the wayI have de- 
scribed, when almost every other Power, 
with one or two exceptions, had a Re- 
presentative within the walls of Paris? 
I know there is a strong feeling in the 
country on the subject. But there are 
other circumstances connected with the 
desertion of our Embassy to which I 
wish to advert, because they.are of very 
great importance. I have said our Am- 
bassador left Paris in the midst of the 
negotiations between M. Jules Favre 
and Count Bismarck, and it is impos- 
sible to know what good might have re- 
sulted but for that fact. Earl Granville 
had the highest hopes of that negotia- 
tion; he says so distinctly. The British 
Ambassador actually despatched one of 
his attachés to the German head quarters. 
Lord Granville thought the interview be- 
tween M. Jules Favre and Count Bis- 
marck could not fail to be of use in the in- 
terests of peace ; but when M. Jules Favre 
comes back from that interview he finds 
Lord Lyons gone; he has no one to com- 
municate with ; and the negotiation he 
had commenced, not unnaturally falls 
through. The advice and assistance of 
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the British Ambassador at such a time 
might have been of the very highest 
value. But I come to the still more im. 
rtant negotiation inOctober. M. Thiers 
imself went to see Count Bismarck, and 
tried everything he could with every 
appearance of success. Lord Lyons, 
being then at Tours, obtained a pass for 
M. Thiers; but that negotiation also fell 
through, and what are the grounds on 
which it fell through ? The only difficult 
question raised was the re-victualling of 
Paris. Observe, that if the British Am- 
bassador had been there, he might have 
been able to prove to M. Thiers that that 
was a condition which it was notnecessary 
to insist upon, because it is well known 
that there were provisions in Paris of 
which M. Thiers was apparently not aware 
—provisions sufficient to sustain not only 
the garrison, but a population of nearly 
2,000,000, until the 15th of January. 
Therefore, the point on which that ne- 
gotiation fell through might have been 
fairly discussed by our Ambassador with 
M. Thiers, the difficulty might have 
been got over, and a prospect of speedy 
peace thus obtained. Well, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government whether he will be good 
enough to give the House some fuller 
information as regards the conduct of the 
British Ambassador, and his conduct in 
reference to the British Consulate in 
Paris than he has yet vouchsafed to us? I 
cannot help thinking that blame attaches 
specially to that noble Lord far more than 
to the persons whom he had in authority 
under him in the British Mission. As I 
have already stated, I entirely exculpate 
Lord Granville ; there was no alternative 
for him. The British Ambassador did not 
ask Lord Granville on the 17th of Sep- 
tember whether he should leave Paris, 
but he left Paris, and then asked from 
Tours whether Lord Granville approved 
what he had done. I most unhesitatingly 
assert that Lord Granville had no know- 
ledge that the British Ambassador was 
leaving. Up to that day he told him 
explicitly that he was going to re- 
main, and it was only at the very last 
moment that, yielding to the solicita- 
tions of Prince Metternich, he left. It 
has been suggested that by the rules 
and regulations adverted to by the First 
Minister of the, Crown on the 17th of 
February, it is left to the discretion of 
Her Majesty’s Ambassadors whether or 
not the circumstances are such as to 
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justify their leaving their posts; but I 
a those rules a regulations do not 
appear in the Blue Book laid upon the 
Table of this House, and by that Blue 
Book alone can we judge of the matter. 
I maintain that unless a better case can 
be made out on his behalf than is shown 
by the Blue Book, Lord Lyons was 
guilty of a certain dereliction of duty 
towards the 1,500, the 2,000, or the 
3,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
continued to remain in that city after 
the British Ambassador had left. I 
would, conclude, Sir, with this citation. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the other 
day that it was quite a mistake to suppose 
that the British Ambassador had left 
town or country to the neglect of his 
primary duties. ‘‘ Primary duties” was 
the expression he used, and he said that 
the primary duties of the British Am- 
bassador were not to attend to the in- 
terests of the British subjects. Now, 
Lord Palmerston held very different 
views of the duties of an Ambassador. 
In June, 1850, when his conduct was 
called in question with respect to the 
protection he had given to our fellow- 
subjects abroad, he said— 


“T therefore fearlessly challenge the verdict 
which this House, as representing a political, a 
commercial, a constitutional country, is to give 
on the question now brought before it ; whether 
the principles on which the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been conducted, and 
the sense of duty which has led us to think our- 
selves bound to afford protection to our fellow- 
subjects abroad, are proper and fitting guides for 
those who are charged with the government of 
England ; and whether, as the Roman, in days of 
old, held himself free from indignity, when he 
could say Civis Romanus sum, so also a British 
subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel 
confident that the watchful eye and the strong 
arm of England will protect him against injustice 
and wrong.”—[3 Hansard, cxii. 444.] 


I maintain that that strong arm and 
watchful eye were not exercised by Lord 
Lyons in the interest of the British sub- 
jects confided to his charge as far as 
appears from the Blue Book, and I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government will 
be able to give such further explanation 
as may relieve many, both in this House 
and in the country, who cannot over- 
come the impression that the British 
Ambassador at Paris, by leaving that 
city when he did, was guilty towards 
his fellow-countrymen of gross derolic- 
tion of his public duty. 
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Mr. GOLDSMID said, that it ap- 
peared to him there were two important 
points in this question for the considera- 
tion of the House. First, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were right in re- 
commending Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
to leave Paris when the siege began; 
and, secondly, whether Lord Tien was 
right in ordering the British Consul to 
leave that city at the same period. Upon 
the former of those questions he entirely 
disagreed with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), while he entirely 
agreed with him respecting the latter. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated to 
the House that—as he chose to call it 
—the flight of the British Ambassador 
from Paris was most unmanly — that 
he ought to have stopped in Paris in 
order to take care of the interest of 
the British subjects inhabiting that city. 
The right hon. Baronet showed by that 
observation that he did not accurately 
understand what was the duty of the 
British Ambassador at Paris. In his 
opinion, there were two clear duties 
which every Ambassador who represents 
this country ought to discharge. His 
first and primary duty—to adopt the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government—was to look 
after the interests of this country, with 
regard to all the affairs which might 
connect us in any way with foreign na- 
tions ; and his second, to descend to in- 
dividual cases and to look after indi- 
vidual rights ; but it was a well-known 
theory of political economy that the 
rights of individualscome after the rights 


-of States. The right hon. Baronet had 


ventured to give a Swiss precedent, 
and had told the House that when he 
was in Switzerland he did not leave his 
post, though he had no instructions on 
the subject. There really was no pre- 
cedent in that case at all, as it did not 
involve our relations with one of the 
greatest nations in Europe. It did not 
involve the dragging of ourselves into 
one of the most perilous wars in history. 
On the contrary, the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in the present case appeared to 
beclear and intelligible. They told Lord 
Lyons that he was to remain in Paris, 
and to look after the interests of British 
subjects while he there remained; but 
it was perfectly obvious that that was not 
to be the primary object of his remaining 
there. The right hon. Baronet had him- 
self quoted from despatches which showed 
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lainly that Lord Lyons, on the 12th of 
Rertosaber, did not think of leaving 
Paris simply because M. Jules Favre 
had given up the idea of leaving that 
city. When the Ministers representing 
Russia, Austria, and Turkey left Paris it 
would have been of the gravest import- 
ance to this country had its Ambassador 
been locked up in Paris for an indefinite 
period. Upon this point the right hon. 
Baronet had completely refuted himself, 
because he had gone on to show how 
important it was to obtain, as Lord Lyons 
did, a safe conduct for Monsieur Thiers, 
to enable him to negotiate with Oount 
Bismarck—a service which Lord Lyons 
would have been unable to render had he 
been shut up in Paris. The reason why 
Lord Lyons changed his opinion between 
the 12th and 19th of September on the 
subject of his remaining in Paris was, 
because on the 17th of that month it had 
become perfectly obvious that the city 
was to be closely besieged; that there 
would be no communication between 
those within its walls and the outer 
world; and that, consequently, the British 
Ambassador would not be able to main- 
tain that correspondence with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which was necessary 
for the interests not only of this country, 
but also of France and of Europe. It 
therefore appeared to him that the right 
hon Baronet had not made out his case 
as far as regarded his charge against 
Lord Lyons. But as far as Lord Lyons 
was concerned, under any aspect of 
affairs—under any view of the case, the 
right hon. Baronet had hardly a right 
to say that the flight of the noble Lord 
from Paris was unmanly. It was not 
upon such a consideration that Lord 
Lyons had quitted that city. 'The House 
would rest assured that even in the event 
of Lord Lyons having been mistaken in 
the course he had pursued, the noble 
Lord had acted under a strong sense of 
duty, and that he had left Paris in the 
belief that he could serve his country 
best by so doing. There was, however, 
the other charge, which he regarded as 
the much more serious of the two, and 
as the one which more closely affected 
British interests. In his view there was 
a great difference between the position 
of an Ambassador and that of a Consul. 
While the primary duty of an Ambas- 
sador was to look after the interests of 
his country, the primary duty of a Consul 
was to look after the interests of indi- 
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viduals; and accordingly, if there was a 
state of danger in any particular place, 
there was all the more reason for the 
presence of a British Consul. He had tra- 
velled in various countries, and had found 
a reference to a British Consul of the 
very greatest importance. Lord Lyons 
appeared to him to have been guilty of 
a mistake in permitting the British Con- 
sul to leave Paris simply on the ground 
that he was a married man. Without 
desiring that the British Consul in that 
city should have been more rash in ex- 
posing himself to danger than other Con- 
suls in similar circumstances, he thought 
that that gentleman should not have con- 
sulted his own interests before those of 
the persons whom he was sent to look 
after; and, therefore, even if he did run 
some risk by remaining in Paris, he 
ought to have remained in order to 
succour British subjects who might be 
in distress. Since he (Mr. Goldsmid) 
had asked the Question which he had 
put to the Government some time ago, 
he had received several letters from 
Paris, in which he was informed by the 
writers that the sufferings and distress 
among the poor English during the siege 
knew no bounds, and they corroborated 
what the right hon. Baronet had said, 
that they had gone in crowds to the Bri- 
tish Consulate, and endeavoured to obtain 
assistance, but they found nobody but a 


porter at the Consulate, who told them 


that everybody else had left. That, most 
certainly, was not a satisfactory state 
of things. As the right hon. Baronet 
had said—and said well— though these 
poor people were succoured by the noble 
charity of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Blount, 
and the brother of the Member for Not- 
tingham, who did that work during the 
whole of the siege, still it was a work 
which should not have been thrown on 
private hands. He believed it to be a 
fact that, at a subsequent period, Lord 
Lyons had discovered that he had made 
a mistake in removing the British Consul 
from Paris, and had endeavoured to get 
him back into Paris; but that the 
endeavour totally failed. If this was 
true, it went strongly to show that his 
view of the case was the correct one; 
but, under any aspect of it, the House 
ought to have some better reason for the 
absence of the Consul than that he was 
ordered to leave because he was a mar- 
ried man. He would, therefore, ask the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
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Government whether there was any other 
und on which the English Consul had 
se removed, and had thereby left the 
interests of the poor English totally un- 
rotected? The answer that had been 
Riche given in regard to the poor 
English in Paris—that if they were un- 
protected it was their own fault, because 
a notice was put up at the door of the 
Consulate that they were to leave at a 
certain time, was, in his opinion, hardly 
an answer at all; because a great num- 
ber of the very poor English in Paris 
had a great deal more to do in order to 
earn their daily livelihood than to go 
looking about for notices which might 
or might not be attached to the door of 
the Consulate. It was a very serious 
matter that these poor people had been 
without the means of protection which 
they ought to have had. There was an- 
other point on which he had a word to 
say—that Paris was one of the few places 
where a Consul also occupied the posi- 
tion of an attaché. Now, was this a 
desirable mixture in Paris? He thought 
the duties of a Consul and those of an 
attaché ought to be so entirely distinct ; 
and that, in Paris especially, the duties 
of Consul were of such importance that 
the two offices ought to be confided to 
different persons, and that the Consul 
ought to have nothing else todo. His 
principal reason for saying this was that, 
according to his information, on many 
occasions long before the siege of Paris, 
British subjects made application at the 
Consulate for the performance of the 
various duties which Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls usually attended to, and only found 
a clerk, who, from want of knowledge, 
was not able, or from superciliousness, 
was not willing to comply with the re- 
quests made to him. This was a matter 
of much importance to English interests; 
and he hoped it would in future receive 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. For the reasons he had given he 
could not agree with the right hon. 
Baronet as to the departure of Lord 
Lyons, but thought it was the right and 
proper course to take under the circum- 
stances; but, on the other hand, he 
joined with the right hon. Baronet in 
deeply regretting that, during the long 
and terrible siege of Paris, there was no 
Consul in that city to look after the in- 
- terests of British subjects. 
_ Mr. BAILLIE COOHRANE said, his 
right hon. Friend opposite (Sir Robert 
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Peel) had referred with laudable pride 
to his own conduct in 1847, and he had 
a perfect right to do so, for he (Mr. 
B. Cochrane) perfectly remembered the 
generosity go 4 the courage with which 
the right hon. Baronet acted at that 
time. The right hon. Baronet also re- 
ferred to the gratification with which he 
received the approval of his conduct by 
the Government, than which nothing 
could certainly be more encouraging to 
an official who had been placed in diffi- 
cult and painful circumstances. But 
even before the approbation of the Go- 
vernment of the day was the approbation 
of Parliament; and therefore he re- 
gretted that his right hon. Friend, who 
was always so generous in his character 
and in his emotions, had not considered 
the matter a little more before he had 
made this attack upon the Ambassador 
at Paris, who throughout his career had 
won the respect and affection of every- 
one who knew him, and the confidence 
of both sides of the House, and who had 
on the present occasion justified by his 
conduct the approval which Parliament 
had in time past bestowed upon him, 
and would bestow again. Now, his 
right hon. Friend was the last man to 
put a thing unfairly; but yet there was 
something like a suppressio veri in his 
manner of putting his case before the 
House. His right hon. Friend said that 
Lord Lyons acted in direct opposition to 
his instructions, and that he did so from 
unmanly—in fact, from cowardly mo- 
tives. Before proceeding to examine 
the evidence on this point he must say, 
with regard to the policy pursued by 
Lord Granville, that so far as Lord 
Lyons and the British subjects in Paris 
were coneerned, the policy was a gene- 
rous one. The first despatch to which 
he would refer was one from Lord Gran- 
ville to Lord Lyons, in which he wrote— 
“T have to instruct your Lordship to remain at 
your post as long as any of the Corps diplomatique 
are able todo so. . . Inthe event of Her 
Majesty the Empress deciding to retire from Paris, 
with a view to maintaining the Imperial Govern- 
ment with even a mere shadow of power, you will 
under no circumstances follow Her Majesty.” — 
[No. 71.] 
This showed clearly that at the time the 
despatch was written Paris was neither 
invested nor besieged. Coming to the 
despatches themselves, he must say that 
in the comments upon them but scant 
justice had been done to Lord Lyons. 
In one of the despatches the noble Lord 
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said he had heard of a plan to remove 
the Government to Tours, but he pur- 
posely abstained from speaking to M. 
Jules Favre on the subject, as he was 
personally disinclined to leave Paris; 
and in another despatch, dated the 19th, 
he repeated that two days earlier he had 
expressed the same disinclination to 
Prince Metternich the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, adding that, nevertheless, he 
should leave the city if it appeared he 
could be more useful elsewhere. After 
reporting a part of the conversation be- 
tween himself and Jules'Favre, the de- 
spatch of Lord Lyons proceeded as fol- 
lows (and this passage the right hon. 
Baronet did not read to the House) :— 

“In the meantime he” (Jules Favre) ‘‘ would 
advise me to take advantage of the train he had 
ordered for Tours, as by doing so I should, per- 
haps, learn the result of his mission sooner than 
if I remained in Paris, and, at all events, he was 
far from thinking it desirable that the Represen- 
tatives of the principal European Powers should 
run the risk of being shut up in Paris and de- 
prived of free communication with their Govern- 
ments.”—[No. 147.] 

[Mr. G. B. Grucory: Read the next 
paragraph.] The next paragraph was 
as follows :— 

“T said that I still disliked the idea of leaving 

Paris just yet, but that of courseI should not 
hesitate to proceed to any place in which I could 
have a better prospect of being useful, and that 
after what he had said if I found that my principal 
Colleagues thought it advisable that we should 
go off to Tours in the evening, I would no longer 
be an obstacle to their departure.” —[Jbid.] 
He understood his right hon. Friend to 
say that the other Ambassadors remained 
in Paris; but Lord Lyons, in a despatch 
which he wrote to Lord Granville on the 
19th of December from Tours, said— 

“The Austrian Ambassador, Prince Metternich ; 
the Ottoman Ambassador, Djemil Pacha ; the 
Italian Minister, Chevalier Nigra; the Russian 
Chargé d’ Affaires, M. Okouneff, and I, left Paris 
the night before last, and arrived here yesterday.” 
—[Ibid] 

He (Mr. B. Cochrane) thought he could 
clearly prove to his right hon. Friend 
that M. Jules Favre, instead of protest- 
ing against Lord Lyons leaving Paris, 
urged him in the strongest manner to 
leave Paris, and Lord Lyons gave up 
his own convictions in order to perform 
his duty towards the Government and 
the country. He thought this was a 
question on which he ought not to trouble 
the House at any length. The question 
lay in a nutshell, and he could only re- 
peat that his right hon. Friend marred 
the powerful speech which he made by 
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his attack upon Lord Lyons. Nothing 
could be more distressing to any man 
who attempted to do his duty in most 
arduous and difficult times than to find 
himself subjected to this description of 
attack. Every Ambassador must act on 
his own judgment and discretion in these 
matters. Lord Lyons acted with that 
great discretion which he always showed. 
He (Mr. B. Cochrane) was very pleased 
that his right hon. Friend had brought 
forward this question again, because he 
thought Lord Lyons in a recent despatch 
showed that he felt very deeply the 
attack made upon him some days ago in 
the House, and he (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
believed the unanimous feeling of the 
House would be that Lord Lyons had 
deserved well of his country. 

Viscount ENFIELD: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) stated in 
the outset of his observations that it 
would be his duty to ask the Govern- 
ment to produce further Papers bearing 
upon the subject of Lord Lyon’s depar- 
ture from Paris. These Papers have al- 
ready been laid on the Table, though I 
am not sure the right hon. Gentleman 
has seen them. I had hoped they would 
have been circulated to-day; but, whe- 
ther they have been so or not, I shall 
observe the invariable rule adopted in 
this House of not alluding to Papers 
which Members may not have yet seen. 
But this I will venture to say—that, if 
the right hon. Gentleman reads those 
Papers with the same care and attention 
he has devoted to other Papers in the 
Blue Book, he will become convinced 
that the conduct of Lord Lyons was 
neither ‘‘unmanly nor ungenerous;” 
but, on the contrary, it was dictated by 
everything that was kind, generous, and 
humane. I may be well content to leave 
the defence of that noble Lord not only 
to the approbation of Her Majesty’s 
Government, as expressed in the Blue 
Book, but to those speeches which we 
have heard this evening from my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) and the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid), 
and which go directly to contradict what 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth has said with respect to the 
conduct of Lord Lyons; and I feel sure 
that every hon. Member, on whatever 
side of the House he may sit, who has 
studied the career of the noble Lord for 
upwards of 32 years, will feel that to 
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apply the epithets ‘‘unmanly and un- 
generous”’ would be altogether a great 
mistake, to use the mildest Parliament- 
ary expression. It will be my duty to 
bring back to the consideration of the 
House the position in which the English 
Embassy was placed after the departure 
of Lord Lyons on the 17th of September. 
If it be urged against the noble Lord 
that he did wrong to allow Mr. Atlee 
and others to quit the Embassy, I think 
he might fairly claim for himself, in his 
high position, the right to select the 
subordinate he thought best fit for a 
particular duty; and by his selection of 
Mr. Wodehouse to remain in Paris, I 
believe British interests did not suffer. 
Mr. Wodehouse remained in Paris from 
September 17th up to November 8th; 
but during the month of October Lord 
Lyons, naturally solicitous for the in- 
terests of the British residents remaining 
in Paris, and of the remaining portion 
of the diplomatic staff, obtained from 
the Prussian authorities a safe conduct ; 
and the British residents received due 
notice to leave the city, under the safe 
convoy of Mr. Wodehouse. That was 
done, and I believe he used every means 
in his power, and gave every information 


at his disposal, to enable those residents 


to quit. Accordingly, from 80 to 90 of 
them left Paris on the 8th of November, 
under the safe convoy of Mr. Wode- 
house ; but, unfortunately, it came to the 
knowledge of Lord Lyons that there 
were still a certain number of British 
residents who, whether from their in- 
ability to obtain the information as to 
the safe convoy that was circulated in 
the widest possible manner, or whether 
they had a dislike to leave their homes 
in the city, still remained there. Every 
exertion was used to induce them to 
quit; our military attaché was willing to 
accompany them—our naval attaché was 
also willing to go with them, but was 
unable, through illness, to leave the city 
—but when Colonel Claremont finally 
quitted Paris, these remaining British re- 
sidents, from unwillingness or inability, 
did not accompany him. Now, when I 
hear grave reflections made on the cha- 
racter of Colonel Claremont, and when 
it is stated that, when the Estimates are 
brought forward, the House will be asked 
to refuse the Vote for Colonel Clare- 
mont’s services, I hope I may then be 
in a position to prove that during the 
14 years Colonel Claremont has occupied 
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the position of military attaché to the 
Embassy of Paris, he has done his duty 
as a soldier and as a gentleman. It is 
not to be denied that a certain number 
of British residents yet remained in the 
city, and that from the 8th of December 
until the middle of January no actually 
accredited person represented the British 
Embassy; but by means of the British 
Charitable Fund, agentleman, Mr. Blount 
by name, was enabled to convey that as- 
sistance to those residents which, from 
strategical motives, it was impossible 
could be conveyed by an accredited offi- 
cial representative. Mr. Blount acted 
with such humanity, generosity, and 
delicacy of feeling that he won the ap- 
probation of this House and the country. 
It was impossible, from the 8th of De- 
cember to the middle of January, for 
the gentlemen of the Embassy, who had 
been desired by Lord Lyons on no ac- 
count to quit France, to obtain a permit 
to pass through the Prussian lines into 
Paris; and consequently during that time, 
those gentlemen were absent from the 
city. But on the 20th of January a com- 
mission was sent to Mr. Blount to act as 
British Consul, and from that time up to 
a very few days ago that gentleman has 
acted in defence of British interests in 
a way which will, I am sure, obtain the 
approbation of everyone not only in this 
House, but in the country. And while 
on this subject I am anxious to correct 
what was doubtless an unintentional 
mistake on the part of the right hon. 
Baronet when he said that Mr. Blount 
was superseded, or likely to be removed 
from those duties. Now, if my memory 
serves me correctly, it was at Mr. Blount’s 
ownrequest thatthat commission was can- 
celled. It was cancelled because he felt 
that the period during which he had to 
perform the services he rendered with 
so much zeal and ability had expired, 
and he was anxious to receive relief in 
regard to the duties he had undertaken. 
He was accordingly relieved at his own 
request, and the thanks of Her Majesty’s 
Government had been conveyed to him 
for what he had done. It is to be re- 
gretted that during a certain portion of 
the time to which I have referred there 
was actually no Representative of the 
British Embassy in Paris; but I believe 
it was unfortunately through the stress 
of circumstances, and strategical reasons, 
that anyone was prevented from passing 
through the Prussian lines into Paris; 
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and I venture to say, believing the 
House will agree with me, that the fact 
of Lord Lyons having quitted Paris at 
the time and under the circumstances he 
did will not detract from the high appre- 
ciation of his public services which has 
been entertained both by this House and 
by the country, whom the noble Lord 
has served so long and so faithfully. 
Mr. W. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had 
called the conduct of Lord Lyons “un- 
manly and ungenerous.” Now it struck 
him that if there was anything unmanly 
or ungenerous it was that a Member of 
the House of Commons should get up 
and attack one who had no means of 
defending himself in that House. Lord 
Lyons, as the noble Viscount had stated, 
had served for many years in various 
parts of the world, and had always been 
looked up to with the greatest respect 
for the high qualities which he possessed. 
No blame whatever was to be attached 
to Lord Lyons for leaving Paris under 
the circumstances. He had clear in- 


structions for what he had done; but, at 
all events, some discretion must be left 
to persons in his position, and Lord 
Lyons had acted with the greatest cir- 


cumspection. If he had remained in 
Paris the right hon. Baronet would pro- 
bably have accused the Government of 
want of foresight for having left him 
there, when he might have been of 
much more use elsewhere. At the time 
Lord Lyons received his instructions, it 
was the general opinion that the bom- 
bardment of Paris was going to begin; 
Lord Lyons was accredited to the Em- 
peror, and was bound to remain with 
the Government of France, whatever that 
Government might be. When Lord 
Lyons removed from Paris, and autho- 
rized Mr. Atlee to leave Paris also, he 
ought to have received instructions from 
the Foreign Office to appoint some one 
in Mr. Atlee’s place to look after the 
interests of British subjects. The noble 
Lord stated that Mr. Blount was not 
appointed to act as British Consul until 
January 20; whereas Lord Lyons ought 
to have given him some sort of official 
position before he left, so that distressed 
British subjects might have applied to 
him for relief. British Consuls abroad 
had authority to advance money to dis- 
tressed British subjects, and out of the 
2,000 in Paris some would no doubt 
have gladly availed themselves of the 
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assistance of their Consul to return to 
their native country. Any such outlay, 
if asked for by, the Government, would 
gladly have been voted by that House, 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the United States Minister had remained 
in Paris, and had been most useful to 
British subjects. No doubt if the United 
States Minister received instructions from 
his Government to remain in Paris 
during the siege, he was bound to do 
so, and not to go away. But when we 
saw the Representatives of great coun- 
tries—Italy, Austria, Turkey, and Russia 
—leaving Paris ; all under the same cir- 
cumstances, and all of one mind, he 
thought it was quite enough to convince 
Lord Lyons that the time was come for 
him to leave Paris too. It was stated 
that 17 Representatives of foreign Powers 
had remained; but he doubted whether 
there was among them the Minister of 
any country that took a great part in 
the affairs of Europe, and the British 
Ambassador was therefore quite right 
to associate himself with those who ac- 
companied the Delegate Government. 
It was remarkable that the right hon. 
Baronet who had brought the accusation 
against Lord Lyons had himself served, 
and with credit, in the diplomatic circle, 
and consequently must have been aware 
that a man in the position of the Am- 
bassador in Paris must take upon him- 
self a great deal of responsibility, and 
that if he could not at any moment ask 
for instructions he must act on his own 
discretion. He trusted that the House 
would not hear any more hard words 
thrown at one who occupied so high a 
position in the public service as Lord 
Lyons. His personal acquaintance with 
that nobleman was very slight; but he 
was well acquainted with his publiccareer, 
and no man was more deserving of the 
high opinion of his fellow-countrymen. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not 
wish to join the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) in any harsh language di- 
rected towards Lord Lyons, or against 
his having left Paris. Upon this point, 
he thought there could hardly be a ques- 
tion that Lord Lyons discharged his duty, 
and that the Government were pleased 
that he accompanied the French Govern- 
ment to Tours. But there was an im- 
portant question which had been alluded 
to by the right hon. Baronet, and by the 
hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. Gold- 
smid), and which the Under Secretary 
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of State had in no way met. His Lord- 
ship said that Lord Lyons had the power 
of selection. No doubt he had. Lord 
Lyons had the right of selection; and 
he had abundant opportunities of selec- 
tion. At the time of the breaking out 
of the war there were in Paris, in addi- 
tion to our Ambassador, a secretary of 
the Embassy with a salary of £1,000 
a-year; three second secretaries with 
salaries ranging from £400 to £250; a 
military attaché, Colonel Claremont, re- 
ceiving £500 a-year from the Foreign 
Office, a naval attaché similarly paid, a 
third secretary, and an unpaid attaché. 
Mr. Atlee was not only our Consul but 
registrar and librarian to the Embassy, 
and, in addition to a salary of £570, he 
received £200 a-year for office expenses 
and house rent. The total charge of 
the British Embassy at Paris, leaving 
out the expense of keeping up the offi- 
cial residence, and only reckoning the 
salaries, was £14,000 a-year; and yet it 
was impossible for the British Embassy, 
with its numerous subordinates, to find 
a single man to leave in charge at the 
Embassy under circumstances entailing 
great difficulty and distress among some 
2,000 British subjects. Mr. Atlee the 
Consul, and Mr. Lascelles were sent out 


even before Lord Lyons left, upon the 
ground that they had very little or no- 
thing to do, and that he could, therefore, 


spare their services. And his noble 
Friend (Viscount Enfield) thought it a 
justification of what Lord Lyons had 
done that they were only sent to Ver- 
sailles. When, however, he wanted to 
send Mr. Atlee back into Paris, he found 
he could not do so, and that he had put 
him outside the possibility of being of 
any service. If it had been thought 
right to allow Mr. Atlee to leave Paris, 
some other official should have been left 
to take care of British interests, and as 
this had not been done the House had a 
right to call in question Lord Lyons’ 
judgment and discretion in allowing the 
Consul to quit Paris at so very early a 
period. Let hon. Members consider what 
Mr. Atlee had to do. He was not only 
an attaché and a Consul, but a librarian. 
The librarian had to take charge of the 
archives of the Embassy. What were 
those archives? The Foreign Office 
would tell them that they were manu- 
scripts of great value. Probably, they 
would go back to a remote period—to 
possibly a century. The rule at the 
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Foreign Office had been to send copies 
of important despatches to Paris, and to 
allow the Embassy there to take copies 
of such despatches from our Ambas- 
sadors on the Continent as used to pass 
through Paris, in order that our Ambas- 
sador in that capital might be well in- 
formed in all matters of diplomacy. But 
our Foreign Office was like the Bour- 
bons: it learnt nothing and forgot no- 
thing, and the old system, which might 
have been necessary before the days of 
telegraphs, railways, and steamboats, 
was still kept up. All these archives 
were left at the Embassy during the 
siege. They were at the mercy of the 
bombardment, and the librarian, whose 
special duty it was to take care of them, 
was not there to protect them, if neces- 
sary, with sandbags. Perhaps, if all 
these despatches had been destroyed, it 
would be no serious loss either to Eng- 
land or Europe ; but at least, as Consul, 
Mr. Atlee was bound to be at his post 
to look after the interests of British sub- 
jects, when other countries were repre- 
sented during the siege by their proper 
Representatives. The noble Lord had, 
in fact, admitted this part of the case; 
but he argued that Lord Lyons had a 
right to select Mr. Wodehouse to remain 
in the place of Mr. Atlee, and if he had 
remained to the end of the siege, and 
discharged the duties of Consul through- 
out, there would have been nothing to 
complain of. But Mr. Wodehouse’s de- 
parture was only a question of time. The 
very first note of danger carried away Mr. 
Atlee and Mr. Lascelles, and by the end 
of September Lord Lyons not only took 
his departure, but carried away with him 
almost the whole personnel of the Em- 
bassy. Mr. Wodehouse, in November, 
also left, and when he did so, he left 
behind him in Paris from 1,500 to 2,000 
British residents not gentlemen of pro- 
perty and with the means of leaving 
Paris, but people who were chained 
there by the circumstances of their lives. 
Hundreds of them could not leave. 
While Mr. Wodehouse took with him 
80 or 90 British residents, and conveyed 
them through the Prussian lines, he left 
from 1,500 to 2,000 behind, disregarded 
and ignored by the whole of the British 
Embassy. He had received a letter from 
a British tradesman in Paris, stating 
that he had sustained a large amount of 
inconvenience in Paris by the fact that, 
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middle of January, there was absolutely 
no British Representative in Paris: The 
presence of Mr. Blount only dated from 
the end of the siege, on the occasion of 
the armistice. In The Daily News, whose 
correspondence on the war had been re- 
markably accurate, a letter had appeared 
from their correspondent in Paris, who 
had some business to transact at the 
Embassy, and he said that when he 
went there a porter, mopping the stairs, 
was the only visible Representative of 
the British Government. This porter 
showed him into a room, and presently 
a little man in slippers came in, and told 
him he had been summoned from some 
cleaning operations upstairs, and pro- 
duced a seal and spat on it, and, with 
gentle persuasion, succeeded in affixing 
the seal to his credentials, and then gave 
the document to him to get signed by 
Mr. Blount; that he then went to Mr. 
Blount, who was very kind for a Consul, 
but said he was totally ignorant of his 
new duties, and then signed the docu- 
ment. It was incomprehensible that 


such a state of things should occur, and, 
not being satisfied with the explanation 
of the noble Lord, he hoped when the 
Estimates came to be discussed that it 
would be found possible to save the 


pockets of the taxpayers in the matter 
of the Paris Embassy without damage 
to the State. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought it 
of the utmost importance that Lord 
Lyons should be at the seat of Go- 
vernment in France; and, having been 
at Bordeaux on a mission of charity, he 
could testify to the zeal and devotion of 
the noble Lord in the discharge of his 
duties there. It would not have been 
possible to give full effect to the benevo- 
lence of the English people had it not 
been for the personal interest taken by 
Lord Lyons in this effort, as he said, to 
sweeten the relations between the two 
countries, and had it not been also for 
the authority he exerted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Two points have 
been raised in the course of this debate, 
and in both the conduct of Lord Lyons 
has been impugned. I hope my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rylands) will not think me 
too critical if I say that he has mixed 
up, in a manner not the most expedient 
with a view to perfect justice in the case 
before us, two distinct characters—one, 
that of a judge upon the Papers before 
the House, and the other that of a diplo- 
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matic reformer and economist—a career 
in which I heartily wish him success. If 
my hon. Friend objects, as we know he 
does, to the diplomatic establishments 
which he seeks to prove unnecessary— 
and we shall be very glad if he can 
prove them to be unnecessary—he ought 
not to fortify his case against them by 
any biassed judgment upon questions 
affecting the conduct of the members of 
those establishments upon a particular 
occasion. Now, Sir, we do not deny 
that there has been suffering, which was 
less adequately relieved than it would 
have beenif a British Representative had 
been in Paris all through the period of 
the siege. The question is—how that 
came about, and whether blame is justly 
attributable to Lord Lyons. We con- 
tend that blame is not justly attributable 
to Lord Lyons. My hon. Friend, un- 
intentionally of course, did not state 
with perfect accuracy the time during 
which there was no British Representa- 
tive in Paris. I understood him to say 
that period began in the middle of 
November and continued till the 18th of 
January. When Lord Lyons left Paris 
he exercised his individual judgment as 
to the person he had better leave behind 
to take care of British interests; and in 
a despatch written at the time, and cir- 
culated to-day, he advisedly determined 
—and I see no reason to doubt that his 
decision was a good one—that it would 
be better to leave Mr. Wodehouse, on 
account of his being able to discharge 
diplomatic functions as well as Consular 
duties, than to leave Mr. Atlee to per- 
form the latter duties alone, Mr. Wode- 
house being perfectly well able to take 
care of the interests of British subjects. 
Mr. Wodehouse continued in Paris till a 
certain day in November, and when he 
left a certain number of British subjects 
went with him. I am bound to say, in 
passing, that we do not subscribe to the 
estimate given of the number of British 
subjects who remained behind. We 
have no means of giving accurate in- 
formation upon that subject; but we 
believe the number to be very greatly 
less than was stated upon hypothesis by 
an hon. Gentleman opposite, and very 
considerably less than was stated by my 
right hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel). 
But these functions for caring for British 
subjects were passed on by Mr. Wode- 
house to Colonel Claremont, who re- 
mained in Paris until December 12. 
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That, therefore, was the period from 
which the unfortunate interval com- 
menced, It has been already stated by 
my noble Friend (Viscount Enfield) 
that the mind of Lord Lyons was di- 
rected to this subject; and it was not 
the fault of any British authority that no 
person was sent into Paris, after Colonel 
Olaremont left it, for the purpose of 
looking after those destitute persons. 
Efforts were made to send in a Consul; 
but the rules then enforced by the be- 
sieging army made this impossible, no 
one being allowed to cross the lines. 
That, I believe, is the simple state of 
the case ; and, under these circumstances, 
although we may lament what happened, 
I cannot think that blame attaches to 
Lord Lyons for what it was impossible 
he could foresee, and what, through 
military exigencies, it became beyond 
his power to prevent. That is one ques- 
tion, and with respect to the other, I 
appeal to the candour of my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Robert Peel) whether, dur- 
ing the whole of the debate, the opinion 
of the House has not been against him 
with regard to the departure of Lord 
Lyons from Paris. It is impossible to 
fix the blame upon him for two reasons. 
In the first place, although we did not 
at a given moment telegraph to Lord 
Lyons and say—‘‘ Now the time is come 
at which you must leave Paris,” we did 
provide him with directions as to the 
circumstances under which he was to 
leave, and upon those directions we con- 
sider he acted. If, therefore, anybody 
is to blame in the matter it is the Go- 
vernment, who have made themselves 
responsible for his conduct. But I think 
my right hon. Friend, in his treatment 
of this case, has given undue importance 
to those duties which are inferior, and 
has forgotten, or placed out of view, 
those duties which are paramount. We 
felt it to be of paramount importance 
that Lord Lyons should continue in a 
position in which he could communicate 
with the French Government and also 
with us. That condition it was impos- 
sible to fulfil unless he quitted Paris, 
and, in our opinion, he exercised a per- 
fectly sound judgment, as well as acted 
within the spirit of his instructions, in 
the choice he made. I am very glad 
that Lord Lyons, when he becomes ac- 
quainted—as doubtless he will—with the 
tenour of this debate, will find that the 
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course of the discussion has abounded 
with testimony as to his merits and high 
character, which the slightest disposi- 
tion has not been shown to disparage, 
while, as to the particular case of his 
having quitted Paris, I think my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth 
will be of opinion that he has opposed to 
his view the unanimous sentiment of the 
House. 


Engineers. 


INDIA—CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
recent establishment, under the orders 
of the Secretary of State for India, of a 
College, to the students of which are to 
be transferred the opportunities until 
lately afforded to young men possessing 
the attainments required (wherever they 
might have been educated) of entering 
the service of the Government of India 
as Civil Engineers ; and to move the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, young men 
qualified by character and attainments for admis- 
sion into the service of the Government of India 
as Civil Engineers, ought not to be excluded from 
such service by reason of their not having been 
educated at a Government College,” 

The hon. Baronet said that the question 
raised by this Resolution had been men- 
tioned by him during last week’s debate 
on Indian Finance, but that it had been 
impossible, amidst the multiplicity of 
topics which that debate involved, that 
either he or his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India should discuss 
this particularsubject in a manner worthy 
of its importance; and that he (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid) therefore, now asked 
permission to bring it distinctly under the 
notice of the House. It was important 
not only because it affected the com- 
quer of the persons to whom was to 

e entrusted an expenditure amounting, 
as appeared from the recent Financial 
Statement, to £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 
a-year, but also because the arrange- 
ment proposed by the Government was 
a departure from the entire course of 
the policy for some years past adopted 
by them, and approved by the House 
and the country. It would be re- 
membered that, when the rule of India 
was transferred from the East India 
Company to the Crown, the whole 
Civil Service of that country had been 
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thrown open to public competition. 
Haileybury Oollege, where formerly 
young men nominated for appointments 
in that service received their education, 
was closed. The Under Secretary of 
State said that this step was taken not 
because Haileybury was useless, but be- 
cause pupils had been admitted to it by 
nomination only. If, however, this was 
the reason, why was not admission to 
Haileybury thrown open to public com- 
petition, instead of the institution being 
abolished? Again, this principle of open 
competition, which had now for some 
years been tried with reference to the Civil 
Service of India, had so commended itself 
to the general opinion that, when last 
year the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) brought forward a Motion 
for the extension of the same principle 
to the Civil Service at home, the Prime 
Minister announced the intention of the 
Government to make arrangements for 
at once applying it to nominations in 
several Departments ; and these arrange- 
ments were shortly afterwards carried 
into effect. When the Civil Service of 
India had thus for years been thrown 
open to the ablest candidates, wherever 
educated, when the same principle was 
being extended by the present Ministry 
to large branches of the Home Service, 
how were we to explain the fact that this 
same Ministry was almost at the same 
moment announcing that through one 
door alone should admission be obtained 
to one particular department of the 
Indian Civil Service? The only possible 
reason for so wide a departure from the 
whole course of recent policy would be 
that the Government could not get the 
want that had suddenly arisen for civil 
engineers, to be employed by them in 
India, supplied by any other means. 
And, accordingly, the Under Secretary 
of State had informed the House that 
he would show conclusively that the at- 
tempts of the Government to obtain the 
men they required by open competition 
had failed. He (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
did not dispute this; but he said that 
they failed not through the absence 
of a special place of education, but be- 
cause the terms offered had been too 
low to attract young men of first-rate 
ability and attainments. Hon. Members 
might say—‘‘ On such a point as the 
proper rate of remuneration we must 
necessarily trust the opinion of the Go- 
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vernment, not yours.’’ But on this point 
it was the opinion of the Government 
that he asked them to trust. The Secre- 
tary of State had shown that he thought 
his previous offer too low by largely in- 
creasing it. The rules of 1869 (p. 1-4) 
offered £20 a-month, or £240 a-year, 
and left the time when that salary might 
be increased wholly uncertain. The 
prospectus of 1870 offered £420 a-year 
from the time of admission to the ser- 
vice. Thus the new offer was to the 
old in the proportion of 7 to 4; or, if 
one supposed the outfit, which in each 
case the young engineer would have to 
pay for himself, to cost £60, the net re- 
ceipt for the first year was now doubled, 
being £360 instead of £180. Why did 
not the Government try this liberal in- 
crease of remuneration in the first in- 
stance, instead of rushing at once to the 
foundation of a College? Why were all 
to be excluded from the Government 
service, however great their qualifica- 
tions, who could not afford to pay for 
their collegiate training £150 a-year? 
He (Sir Francis Goldsmid) did not 
know whether hon. Members had had 
occasion to make themselves acquainted 
with advertisements of eligible private 
academies. It appeared to him that the 
prospectus of the new College bore too 
close a resemblance to this branch of light 
literature. The provision in Paragraph 
25 that each student would be required to 
furnish his own linen, &c., for use in his 
room, reminded one irresistibly of the 
usual declaration that every pupil must 
bring six towels; and, though the ac- 
companying silver spoon and fork were 
not to be found in the present edition, he 
had little doubt that they would appear 
in the next. But it was more important 
that the making of education in this 
College a necessary preliminary to the ad- 
mission of young Englishmen to the Civil 
Engineering Service of India amounted 
to an announcement that the noble 
Principal had, by an arrangement with 
his partners in Downing Street, secured 
exclusive privileges and patronage for 
the pupils enjoying the benefit of his 
care. By not trying, in the first in- 
stance, the experiment of raising their 
rate of remuneration, the Government 
had lost the most convenient opportu- 
nity of ascertaining the necessity for 
establishing a College. But it was still 
possible to avoid objectionable exclu- 
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siveness by allowing young men edu- 
cated elsewhere to compete with the 
Government Collegians. The Under Se- 
cretary of State had intimated in last 
week’s debate disinclination to consent 
to this, and an opinion that if it were 
done the money expended on the Ool- 
lege would have been thrown away. 
But he (Sir Francis Goldsmid) had rea- 
son to hope that further consideration 
might have modified this view. The 
truth was that such an arrangement 
would afford the best chance of prevent- 
ing money from being thrown away. 
It must have one of the three following 
results:—1. Men from without might 
in the competitive examinations show 
themselves, in a large majority of in- 
stances, superior to the Oollegians. In 
this case the Government would them- 
selves admit the expediency of closing 
the College, and avoiding further use- 
less expenditure. 2. The Collegians 
might habitually show themselves supe- 
rior to the men from without. In this 


case the Government would have estab- 
lished the wisdom of their scheme. Or 38. 
As appeared to him (Sir Francis Gold- 
smid) most probable, success would be 
pretty equally divided between the two 


classes, and an honourable emulation 
would be kept up which would have a 
most wholesome effect on the professors 
and students of the College. The Under 
Secretary of State had spoken of the 
value of esprit de corps. He (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) thought that its value de- 
pended on the meaning you attached to 
the phrase. If by esprit de corps you 
meant pride founded on the conscious- 
ness of real superiority of the body to 
which you belonged, it might be bene- 
ficial. But if you meant a vain belief 
in fancied superiority, it was worse than 
useless, and might be more fitly de- 
signated esprit de clique. Which kind 
of feeling should prevail at the Cooper’s 
Hill College appeared to him to depend 
on its students being, or not being, 
protected bya monopoly. If he might 
be permitted to use two old rhymes to 
express the feeling which seemed to him 
likely to be engendered in the Collegians 
by such injurious protection, he would 
say— 
“No man can Roman lore acquire, or Attic, 

Or science physical, or mathematic ; 

Or Indian tongues, or engineering skill, 

Save in the magio bow’rs of Cooper’s Hill.” 
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Let the Government guard their new 
institution against the growth of such 
enfeebling fancies, and subject it to in- 
vigorating rivalry with other institutions, 
in examinations conducted by indepen- 
dent examiners. If he (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) had rightly apprehended 
some private communications, his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
thought that this was already authorized 
by the 18th paragraph of the prospectus. 
Supposing, however, that to be the 
meaning, itwas very obscurely expressed ; 
and he (Sir Francis Goldsmid) trusted 
that, by consenting to issue supplemental 
regulations making that meaning clear, 
the Government would render it unne- 
cessary to press his Motion to a Division. 
The hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 

Mr DICKINSON, in seconding the 
Motion, observed, that the question be- 
fore them had a double aspect—one 
more immediately affecting England, 
and another more immediately affecting 
India. He could not see why the Go- 
vernment of India, which had a large 
Civil Service formerly, but not now, edu- 
cated in a College of its own, should be 
now establishing a College to educate its 
civil engineers. He asked upon what 
principle were those enormousoutlays and 
great changes tobe made? This was the 
creation of a service of 1,000 engineers, 
many with high salaries. Why was 
all this to be done without any commu- 
nications to the British Parliament or 
to the people of India? It was all done 
by the India Office at home, and they 
heard nothing whatever about it until 
the whole thing was completed. He 
was told on inquiry that it cost £90,000 ; 
but looking into the Indian Finance Ac- 
counts he could not find any such sum. 
He was further told that it was a specu- 
lation of the East India Council. He 
objected to the Government undertaking 
educational institutions without consult- 
ing Parliament. He concurred in the 
proposal made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone) the other day, that those 
important documents which from time 
to time were furnished by the Govern- 
ment of India should be presented to the 
Libraries of both Houses of Parliament 
for the inspection of Members interested 
in Indian affairs. It was proposed to 
distribute through the country 1,000 
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civil engineers, the cost of whom entailed 
upon the country a burden of nearly 
£1,000,000 a-year? ‘To obviate the ex- 
pense attending the education of en- 
gineers this College was established ; but 
there was no provision to encourage 
the Natives of India to enter this par- 
ticular branch of the service. It had, 
in fact, been made entirely an English 
question and no other, and the result 
would be that all the public works in 
India would be exclusively executed by 
the English Government and English 
agents. No doubt there was in India 
an objection to have public works carried 
out by men unconnected with the Go- 
vernment; but were they to lay down 
the rule that in future it should only be 
done by one class of Englishmen and 
those connected with the Government ? 
It was a case that called for the serious 
consideration of the Government, and 
one not to be settled by the mere ipse 
dixit of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, young men quali- 
fied by character and attainments for admission 
into the service of the Government of India as 
Civil Engineers, ought not to be excluded from 
such service by reason of their not having been 
educated at a Government College,”—(Sir Francis 
Goldsmid,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I am glad 
that my hon. Friend (Sir Francis Gold- 
smid) has given me an opportunity of 
telling the House our story with regard 
the Civil Engineering College; for, so 
far from believing that we deserve the 
smallest blame in the matter, I think 
we have done a thing absolutely neces- 
sary for India, and very advantageous 
to England. The state of the case is 
this—We have, as everyone knows, an 
immense number of public works to do 
in India. In the Actual Accounts of 
last year the sum paid, under the two 
heads of Public Works Ordinary and 
Public Works Extraordinary, amounted 
to close on £8,000,000. All these pub- 
lic woks are carried into effect, and 
superintended by what is known as the 
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Public Works Department. That de- 
partment is a creation of quite modern 
times; for, as long as we were conquer- 
ing our Indian estate, we had no time, 
and very little money, to improve it, 
The year 1842 may be taken as the com- 
mencement of the endeavour systemati- 
cally to improve our Indian estate. Well, 
when we began to improve it, we used 
at first the instruments which were ready 
to our hand—our own officers, engineers, 
and others; and, up to the year 1854, 
public works were managed in the mili- 
tary department. In that year they 
were put upon a new footing, and civil 
engineers, who had, since 1845, been 
filtering into our service, were for the 
first time introduced in some numbers, 
selected on the nomination of leading 
civil engineers at home. Many and 
various inconveniences having, however, 
arisen from getting men out from Eng- 
land who were already of mature years, 
it was resolved, in 1859, to recruit the 
service from the bottom, by admitting 
young men into it by open competitive 
examination, These young men having 
been caught by open competitive exami- 
nation, were then sent out to a College 
in India and further trained there. This 
plan was tried for a year or two, but it 
did not succeed; partly, because these 
young men caught by open competitive 
examination were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be able to profit by the in- 
struction which they got at this Indian 
College; partly, because there was a 
difficulty in getting a sufficient number 
of tutors for this Indian College at any 
moderate expense; and partly, because 
the Government in India had so much 
urgent work to do that it preferred to 
have half-trained engineers rather than 
no engineers at all, and so took the 
students and put them to active work 
while still only partially qualified. 
When the original plan of training 
these young men at a College in India 
was found tuo difficult to carry out, 
the wise thing would, undoubtedly, have 
been for the Indian authorities imme- 
diately to have started in this country 
the sort of College that they wanted; 
a College which could, of course, be 
maintained here much cheaper than 
in India, because skilled European la- 
bour is at least three times as costly in 
the tropics as it isin Surrey. Unhap- 
pily, they did not determine upon taking 
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that wise step. They shared the views 
which are held by my hon. Friend. 
‘ They believed that they would get the 
article they wanted merely by going into 
the market, stating their conditions, and 
offering good pay. They did so; and, 
after some 10 years’ experience, it be- 
came only too clear that their belief 
was ill-founded, and that the plan had 
turned out a hopeless failure. A hope- 
less failure it, indeed, has been. In 
1868 the Indian authorities offered 40 
appointments to competitive examina- 
tion. Andhowmanycompeted? Fifty- 
nine. Well, of course, 40 of these passed 
a brilliant examination and got appoint- 
ments. Nota bitofit. Only 22 passed 
the minimum qualifying test; and these 
were appointed. Again, the same year, 
the Indian authorities offered 40 more ap- 
pointments, and the result was that 43 
competitors appeared, and 20 of them 
succeeded in passing the minimum qua- 
lifying test. In 1869 things were little 
better; and in 1870, out of 70 com- 
petitors for 40 appointments, only 13 
passed the minimum qualifying test. 
Meantime the Government had entered 
upon a new policy. They had deter- 
mined very much to enlarge their Public 
Works Department, and to increase very 
much the number and importance of 
their public works. What were they to 
do for men to manage them? Their 
original plan of open competition in 
England, and College training in India, 
had not succeeded. Their plan, or no 
plan, of open competition in England, 
and happy-go-lucky training in India, 
had hopelessly failed; and, what was 
more, the experience of 11 years had 
taught them that our scientific training 
in England, like so much of the rest of 
our training, was in a chaotic, and, 
indeed, contemptible state. They had 
learned that an engineer is trained in 
England as a barrister is trained, by 
what some people are pleased to call 
“the practical system’’—that is, by rule 
of thumb; a system under which, no 
doubt, some great engineers have been 
— just as some great lawyers 
ave been produced; but a system the 
most absurd and wasteful which it ever 
entered into the human mind to conceive, 
and just about the time that a move- 
ment, headed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer), but 
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the way for which had been praenst by 
a great many other people, for giving a 
systematic training to our lawyers and 
creating a legal University, began to 
show that it was growing strong and 
was going to win, the Indian authorities 
eame to the conclusion that they, too, 
must move with the times—must recog- 
nize ttha, although in civil engineering, 
as in everything else, extraordinary 
talent will force its way to the front, how- 
ever ridiculous are your systems of edu- 
cation, yet that, if you want to utilize ordi- 
nary talent—that much commoner article 
—you must provide forit systematictrain- 
ing. So they set to work and devised 
this College, availing themselves of all 
the best educational advice and experi- 
ence which they could get hold of. I need 
not say that the result was that I know 
not how many institutions throughout the 
country which had been contributing 
one man or two men—or, in some cases, 
only the fraction of a man—per an- 
num to the list of successful candidates 
for our Public Works Department, im- 
mediately took alarm. They cared no- 
nothing—why should they ?—for Indian 
exigencies. They were not responsible, 
but we were; and we determined to go 
on our own way, quietly answering as 
they arose the accusations which the 
craftsmen of Ephesus brought against us. 

First, we were told that we were in- 
juring the great and sacred cause of 
competitive examination—that best of 
expedients for the distribution of pa- 
tronage in this bad world; which, how- 
ever, threatens ere long to become a 
British fetish. We replied that we 
never dreamt of anything of the kind; 
that the examination for entering our 
College was to be absolutely open and 
purely competitive. Then we were told 
that we were narrowing the field of se- 
lection. We replied by showing that we 
were immensely widening it by sweeping 
away a number of restrictions with which, 
while the previous plan, or no plan, ex- 
isted, we had been obliged to fence 
round our examinations. Then we were 
told that it was hard that the amount of 
time spent in special engineering studies 
at other institutions should be lost to 
the successful candidates at the exami- 
nations. The Government replied that 
such was not their intention; that all 
the special training at other institutions 
would be allowed its full value in cur- 
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tailing the time to be passed at the new 
institution. They pointed to the follow- 
ing clause in the prospectus:— 

“Although students will ordinarily be required 
to go through a three years’ course, that condition 
may be dispensed with in the case of those who, 
on admission, shall satisfy the College authorities 
that they possess already a competent knowledge of 
the subjects taught at the College. Such students 
will be permitted to enter at once on the second 
year’s course of instruction, and to qualify for the 
public service in two instead of three years. Simi- 
larly, the third year’s course of practical engi- 
neering may be dispensed with in the case of 
those who can show that they have already gone 
through an equivalent course. Students conse- 
quently who may be found entitled to both of 
these dispensations will become eligible for ap- 
pointment to the public service after a single 
year’s residence at the College, and this period 
may be still further reduced in special cases to a 
time sufficient to enable the student to go through 
the various exercises which form a part of the 
College final examination.” 


Under this clause hon. Members will 
observe that any youth, trained at any 
institution, who gives proof, by passing 
these examinations—first, of having re- 
ceived a sufficiently good general educa- 
tion to render him a proper person to be 
admitted into a great and responsible 
public service; who gives proof, secondly, 
of a sufficient knowledge of the special 
subject of engineering for Indian pur- 
poses, may gooutto India after remaining 
only just so long at the College as to pass 
our final examination in engineering. 
I say just so long, for we have come to 
the determination not to admit anyone 
into our Public Works Department who 
does not pass an examination of sufficient 
length to enable us to test him as well 
with regard to his power of doing things 
as with regard to his mere knowledge. 
In short, we have determined to adopt 
the method of examination in engineer- 
ing which is followed in Germany, in- 
stead of the perfunctory examination 
which we have hitherto had. It will be 
seen, then, that students coming from 
outside will be really in the same posi- 
tion asour own students ; so that I think 
I may say that never did a Government 
do a more liberal thing, than just when 
it has started with infinite trouble a 
College of its own, to enable students 
coming from other Colleges to compete 
against it, provided they show that they 
have had sufficient general education 
to make them desirable public ser- 
vants. But so important is it for us 
in India to get good engineers, and to 
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t them quickly, that we are quite wil- 
g—and, indeed, anxious—to open this 
door into the service. Then we were 
told that we were asking too much money 
—that the Engineering College would be 
merely a College for the rich. We re- 
plied that we asked £150 a-year for 
three years, in return for which we gave 
to those young men who passed through 
the College £420 in their very first year 
of service ; whereas a youth who wished 
to become an engineer in this country 
had to pay a premium of from £300 to 
£500 a-year to the engineer with whom 
he served his apprenticeship, to say no- 
thing of the fees which he had to pay at 
any of the existing institutions where 
there were engineering classes. And 
when all is done, instead of getting £420 
his very first year, a good position, and 
admirable prospects, in five cases out of 
six he gets for some time nothing at all 
to do, and ends very often by being 
simply an idler in the market-place 
waiting for some one to hire him. To 
quote the words of a man most bitterly 
opposed to our Engineering College— 
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“ An apprenticeship to an engineer has hitherto 
been pretty nearly synonymous with three things 
—firstly, the payment of a premium, which varies 
from £200 to £500, or even more, according to 
the position of the gentleman who condescends to 
accept the position of tutor in the case ; secondly, 
a period of from three to five years, spent, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, in work 
which is mainly of a mechanical character, and in 
not a few cases, in almost utter idleness ; thirdly, 
as must follow from the two preceding premises, 
an almost complete ignoring of anything like sys- 
tematic instruction on the part of the presumptive 
tutor, especially in those branches of scientific 
knowledge, such as mathematics and physics, on 
which the science of engineering itself rests, and 
which occupy a leading position in the Public 
Works examination. Of course, there are excep- 
tional eases, to which these observations do not 
apply—cases in which the master really teaches, 
and the apprentice really learns something more 
than it is for the master’s interest that he should 
learn—namely, the routine duties of the office, or 
factory, in which he happens to be placed. Iam 
describing what is the rule, and what everybody 
who knows anything about engineering apprentice- 
ship will admit to beso. It is not in the nature 
of things that a professional man, engaged in 
active practice, can find time for the kind of tuition 
which most lads of from 16 to 19 require, even if 
he be honestly desirous and capable of doing 80, 
and it is simply absurd to expect it.” 


Then we were told that we were adopt- 
ing a retrograde policy, and founding a 
new Haileybury. We might have re- 
sm if it had been legitimate for the 

ecretary of State in Council to quote 
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Fuller, that Haileybury was like God’s 
ravens in the wilderness—not so black as 
it had been painted; butwe did reply, that 
most of the defects of Haileybury, such as 
they were, and they were many, were of 
a kind which could not possibly exist in 
a College based not on pure nomination, 
but on pure competition, and in many 
other ways entirely different from Hailey- 
bury. Then we were told that we ought 
to follow the example which we our- 
selves have set in our Civil, our Forest, 
and our Telegraph Services. As to our 
Civil Service, we replied it is much 
easier to get adequate instruction in the 
branches which a civil probationer has 
to study than it is to get instruction of 
the kind which we mean to give to our 
engineering probationers. And, further, 
we never said that the system by which 
we train our young civilians at present 
is by any means a miracle of human 
wisdom. As to our Forest Service, we 
replied if we had institutions ready to 
our hand in this country or elsewhere, 
which could be made as useful for 
our Engineering Service as the Forest 
schools of Hanover and Nancy are for 
our Forest Service, we should certainly 
not have established an Engineering 


College at Cooper’s Hill. As to our 
Telegraph Service, we replied, its im- 
portance is not for a moment to be 
compared with that of the Engineering 
Service, and even as it is we are by no 
means entirely satisfied with the results 
which we have obtained by the method 


at present in use. Then we were told 
that before establishing the College we 
ought to have tried the effect of raising 
the pay for the first year. We replied 
that we feel satisfied that we cannot 
get the article we want for twice £420 
a-year; that it does not exist, and 
that there are no sufficient means at 
present forcalling it into existence. 
We, nevertheless, did raise the pay to 
£420, thinking that sum would not 
be too much for the new kind of men 
we mean to turn out. A section of 
the Royal Engineers contend that the 
Public Works Department ought to be 
officered entirely from that body; but 
that course, although the Government 
does employ a great many of the Royal 
Engineers, and will continue to do so, 
is obviously out of the question. It 
is said, too, that we are excluding 
the Natives from competing. So far 
from this being the case, young English- 
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men are obliged to pay for being edu- 
cated for the Public Works Department, 
while young Natives of India are ac- 
tually paid for allowing themselves to be 
educated for that service, andthe Scholar- 
ships available for that purpose are not 
taken up. ‘‘ But even admitting,” it is 
said, ‘‘that the College may justify all 
the expectations of its promoters, and 
maintain an unquestionable superiority 
over all similar institutions, its establish- 
ment will deal a blow to engineering 
education in this country from which it 
will take years to recover.’’ Such an ar- 
gument as this, we said, is really too bad. 
Is the Government of 150,000,000 of 
very backward people in Asia not to do 
what it thinks essential for their wel- 
fare, because 30,000,000 of comparatively 
far advanced people in Europe cannot 
come to some understanding as to how 
they shall order their educational insti- 
tutions? And yet this argument, prepos- 
terous as it is, has caught some persons 
whom it should not have caught. I would 
not be very much surprised if we heard 
something like it to-night. We may be 
told that we ought to have waited till the 
Royal Commission, which is now investi- 
gating the scientific institutions of the 
country, has made its Report; but we 
could not wait ; while you were deliberat- 
ing, we were suffering. If anyone is to 
blame in the matter it is we, who have a 
right to blame the savants and education- 
alists of England. Is it not too monstrous 
that we, the representatives of a nation 
of Asiatics which has been wandering 
for so many thousand years in the mazes 
of science, falsely so called, should be 
unable to find at either of your great 
Universities, rich though they are be- 
yond the dreams of avarice, any institu- 
tion where we could get training for the 
persons whom we wish to employ on 
our public works? Do you suppose that 
if India had belonged to Germany, had 
belonged to France, had belonged even 
to Switzerland, it would have been ne- 
cessary for its representatives to have 
set up an Engineering College of their 
own? But here, in this enlightened 
country, the inheritors of Archimedes 
have just got the length of persuading 
the Government to find out whether 
all was, indeed, for the best with regard 
to the scientific teaching of this best of 
all possible Englands. 

Try our new institution by any stan- 
dard which you please, have you any- 
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thing to object to it? Take the open 
competitive examination by which it is 
entered. Have either of your two con- 
tending parties—the men who believe 
that science, and the men who believe 
that language is the best training for 
boys—anything whatever to eg 
of? ‘Will not any boy who feels in him- 
self an aptitude for engineering be sure 
to succeed, if he has had a good education 
in any of the usual subjects taught in 
your public or other good schools? Then, 
when the College is entered, is there 
any of our arrangements which is open 
to fair criticism? I can only say that if 
any scientific man of name and fame 
does criticize them, we will give the 
most careful attention to his suggestions, 
but we believe that we have followed 
the best models and the newest lights. 
We certainly have done our best to do 
so. Then, as to the passing from our 
College into our public service, have we 
not by discarding the old fashioned kind 
of examination, and adopting instead a 
continuous trial—a trial examination in 
the course of which a youth will not 
merely be obliged to write down answers 
on paper, but to show that he is an 
efficient surveyor, and that he can make 
plans with the usual aids which he would 
have if he were working as an engineer 
on his own account—made it absolutely 
certain that we shall have no hard bar- 
gains; that every man who enters the 
public service will be fit for it? Here, 
in England, if a young man after spend- 
ing more money than we ask upon his 
engineering education, turns out ineffi- 
cient, he is simply not employed; but 
once in the Indian public service, there 
he is and must be paid, even if he cannot 
be utilized. The rough-and-tumble of 
the battle of life has been in itself an 
examination for your engineers at home, 
but even here what niltions upon mil- 
lions would have been saved, if only your 
engineers had been properly trained. In 
the new number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
there is a short paper on engineering 
education, which excellently sets forth the 
views that are now entertained by the 
best engineers upon this subject. Mr. 
Scott Russell, Professor Pole, Profes- 
sor Fleeming Jenkin, and others, have 
exactly the same things to tell you about 
your engineering education, that Pro- 
fessor Bryce, and Mr. Maine, and many 
more have to tell you about your legal 
education. 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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To sum up then—what we claim is, 
by the establishment of this Engineering 
College, to have done, first an impe- 
rative duty to India in getting for her 
the trained engineering ability which she 
wanted ; secondly, to have done many 
works of supererogation for England, of 
which the chief are these following :— 
We have created a new profession on a 
level with the two great Indian services 
—the civil and the military. We have 
not restricted, but widened, the area of 
competitive examination, by admitting 
the public schools to compete, which were 
hitherto, like all the other great schools, 
discouraged from competing by the neces- 
sarily technical character of the exami- 
nations. We have offered a first-rate 
education cheaper than a third-rate edu- 
cation can now be got. We have done 
service even to those institutions which 
growl most at us, because such an institu- 
tion, for example, as University College, 
will gain much more in its other branches 
than it will lose in its engineering branch. 
We have done service to practical men, 
because, if they can prove while of the 
proper age, by passing our continuous 
trial examination and the previous exa- 
mination that they can be really useful, 
to India they will go, after merely a few 
weeks’ residence at our College. Lastly, 
we have done good service to English 
scientific education by acting, while its 
other well-wishers have been talking 
and inquiring. When they have suc- 
ceeded in creating a scientific institution 
as creditable to England as the Poly- 
technic School of Ziirich is to Switzer- 
land, then it may well be that our insti- 
tution may merge in theirs, but before 
that happy time arrives our Cooper’s 
Hill engineers will have made some 
thousand miles of railways and canals, 
have stimulated commerce through wide 

rovinces, and have turned many deserts 
into fertile fields. : 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he thought this 
discussion must convince the House that 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
Indian Finance had not been appointed 
one hour too soon. Here was a new 
scheme introduced involving consider- 
able expense ; but hon. Members did not 
know how much it would cost, as the 
UnderSecretary of State for India hadnot 
condescended to supply any information 
on that point. Parliament had not been 
consulted, and if such a system were to 
be continued, what, he asked, was the 
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use of the House going through the farce 
of discussing Indian affairs? He hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for Read- 
ing (Sir Francis Goldsmid) would take 
the sense of the House on this question, 
if only by way of protest against the 
system of spending the money of the 
people of India in England without con- 
sulting Parliament, which, in respect to 
financial matters, was, toa certain ex- 
tent, regarded by the people of India as 
their trustee. Of course, as the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Grant Duff) had re- 
marked, the system of open competition 
had proved a failure, and no wonder, 
soesidteaking that the Government ex- 
pected that English youths of great at- 
tainments would, after incurring great 
expense in their education, joyfully ac- 
cept appointments worth £240 a-year. 
The hon. Gentleman had remarked that 
there was a danger lest open competition 
should become a fetish with the British 
people; but he would warn the hon. 
Member against another fetish —the 
fetish of officialism. Anyone who had 
listened to the speech of the Under Se- 
cretary, would imagine that this Engi- 
neering College was an established suc- 
cess, and that the railways and canals 
had been constructed with greater eco- 
nomy than they had ever been con- 
structed before. But it was necessary 
to wait before such brilliant anticipa- 
tions could be realized, and to see 
whether the Government can do these 
things better than could be done by pri- 
vate institutions. The Under Secretary 
had spoken as if it was impossible to ob- 
tain a supply of duly qualified engineers. 
But the whole question turned on this 
—had they tried to obtain them in the 
open market? No one acquainted with 
practical engineering would say that the 
Government had made a fair trial when 
they only offered a salary of £240 a-year. 
The Under Secretary was mistaken as 
to the necessary expense of obtaining an 
engineering education. Premiums of 
£500 or £1,000 a-year were not paid 
for education, but for going into the 
chambers of an eminent engineer for 
the sake of the ulterior connection that 
might be secured. A good scientific and 
engineering education could be obtained 
in Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, or 
London for £50 a-year. No doubt the 
College would offer to young men who 
could afford to pay £150 a-year, or say 
£250 including incidental expenses, great 
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advantages over those who were train- 
ing themselves at Owen’s Oollege,.Man- 
chester; Trinity riers Dublin ; Uni- 
versity College, London, or at Edin- 
burgh ; for the Government would have 
the examinations in their own hands ; 
and this was the reason why the ma- 
nagers of the educational institutions of 
the country were unanimously opposed 
to the establishment of this College. 
There was no analogy whatever between 
the Military College at Woolwich and an 
Engineering College, because the Queen 
was the only employer of skilled military 
labour, while the business of the whole 
world demanded the services of engi- 
neers. There was no reason why it 
should not be left to the educational en- 
terprize of the country to supply any 
amount of engineering talent which 
India could require. Of course, the exa- 
mination ought to be severe; but, be- 
sides science and mathematics, practical 
knowledge was required, and that could 
be obtained better in the towns than in 
a remote country district in the valley 
of the Thames. Let the Government 
decide upon the most severe testing exa- 
mination they pleased, and if they offered 
as a reward for the possession of engi- 
neering knowledge a fair and reasonable 
price in the open market, he had no 
hesitation in saying that the educational 
authorities throughout the country would 
quickly adapt themselves to those exa- 
minations, and before the lapse of two 
years there would be no lack of engineer- 
ing talent whatever. He had been in- 
formed that when the Natives of India 
had got an engineering education they 
had found it uncommonly difficult to get 
engineering employment, and that at 
this time many young men who had 
been educated in Native Engineering 
Colleges were reduced almost to manual 
employment because the Government 
seemed to have not a dearth but a sur- 
plus of engineering talent. He deeply 
regretted that this College had been 
established in the way it had been, for 
Parliament might have been consulted 
first. When he found that the scheme 
was progresaing. he wrote to the Under 
Secretary of State for India, asking 
him whether he did not think it would 
be well to delay it for a few months until 
Parliament had been consulted; but the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think there 
was no time for delay, because land was 
bought and professors were engaged. 
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All this involved a heavy cost; yet Par- 
liament had never been consulted, and 
the scheme might fail, because other in- 
stitutions might produce better men. If 
it failed Parliament would have to bear 
the blame, and the people of India would 
look to Parliament for redress. He 
trusted the independent Members of the 
House would unite in bringing to a close 
a policy which threw upon the House a 
grave responsibility without adequate 
opportunity for its discharge. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN, on be- 
half of the authorities and students of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland, said, 
that they looked upon the establishment 
of this College as putting an end to open 
competition. A worse species of nomi- 
nation than that of patronage was nomi- 
nation by money. Open competition 
had not failed, because it had not been 
fairly tried by the offer of adequate 
remuneration for engineering services. 
He believed the result of this discussion 
would do good, because he felt satisfied 
that everyone was only stimulated by 
the single thought of doing what was 
best for the country. When a few years 
ago the payment in the medical depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy was so 
low, and the position of the medical 
officers so humiliating, that sufficient 
young men could not be found to enter 
into those branches of the service, the 
evil was cured not by establishing a 
College for the education of these young 
men, but by increasing their scale of 
payment and elevating their position. 
The Under Secretary for India said it 
was not the amount of salary which pre- 
vented candidates from coming forward, 
and that even if £800 a-year were 
offered fitting men could not be got. But 
had such an offer ever been tried? The 
hon. Gentleman also said that there was 
no University or College in the king- 
dom capable of educating an engineer. 
But if that were so, where were those 
engineers educated who had been an 
honour to this country and to the world ? 
Surely the manufactory which had pro- 
duced them was also open to the Indian 
market. It was said that Cooper’s Hill 
College would establish no monopoly, 
for a young man would not be obliged to 
spend four years there; but if he satis- 
fied the College authorities one year, or 
even six months, would be sufficient. 
They all knew what was meant by satis- 
fying the College authorities. What 
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did University College do? It found it 
necessary, in order to establish an im- 
partial tribunal, to pass a law that no 
person holding office in the College 
should be an examiner. Although the 
examinations were perfectly fair, the 
new College would, in its very nature, be 
a monopoly. It would be impossible for 
pupils from other establishments to get 
fair play without spending two or three 
years there at an expense of £150 per 
annum, while very few of their parents 
could afford to give that sum. He would 
not go so far as the Mover in saying 
that the College should be altogether 
dispensed with. He was prepared to 
suggest a compromise. He knew a good 
deal of competitive examinations. The 
practical science competitive examina- 
tion did not test all the requisite qua- 
lities of candidates. The knowledge of 
medicine and engineering might be 
tested; but in the Army medical service 
young men who had passed their exami- 
nation, having shown a knowledge of 
the theory and principles of their pro- 
fession, were not at once put in charge 
of Her Majesty’s soldiers or sailors—it 
was necessary to test their steadiness, 
quickness of eye, and social and moral 
qualities, which could not be determined 
by competitive examinations. Having 
passed their competitive examinations, 
the young men were sent to Netley, 
where they got pay—at all events, they 
were supported without expense—for a 
term of 6 or 12 months. Their other 
qualities were tested in that way. If 
found not qualified they had to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere. Let young men 
come from what College they might, they 
never asked where the horse got his oats 
if he won the race. The only question 
was, had the young men the requisite 
knowledge and other good qualities? 
Do not let them establish a College 
which was sure to become a monopoly, 
and where none would be educated but 
those who could afford to spend a large 
annual sum. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR sympathized 
with those who desired to see this College 
not enter into unfair competition with 
the existing educational institutions of 
the kingdom, and had, like his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett), put himself in communication 
with the Eecestacy of State for India, 
as representing two Universities, one of 
which had a large engineering depart- 
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ment, and as member of Council of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The views submitted were 
met with the greatest attention and con- 
sideration, and the evils feared for the 
scientific institutions of the country were 
obviated by the regulations which the 
Government had adopted. In other 
countries—in Switzerland, Germany, and 
France, there was a united technical 
and scientific education of engineers ; 
whereas in this country technical and 
scientific education were dissociated. 
That was the root of the whole difficulty 
the Indian Government had to contend 
with. They wanted practical men in 
order immediately to carry out the works 
of the Indian Government; and the only 
way of obtaining them was to go to the 
engineers of the country, who undertook 
to educate the rising young men of the 
profession. A fee of from £300 to £500 
was required with each pupil, who had 
the run of the drawing and machine 
shops, but learnt nothing of the science 
of engineering except what he could 
pick up. Apt pupils were generally re- 
tained, through a process of natural se- 
lection, by the engineers themselves; 
and it was only the incapables, who were 


practically rejected by the engineers, that 
the Indian Government could depend 


upon. These were found quite unequal 
to pass the low scientific examination to 
which they were subjected, and hence 
the system had broken down from a 
want of supply of qualified candidates. 
The College system which existed at the 
University of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, Durham, and the 
Queen’s Colleges was a purely theo- 
retic system, which was dissociated from 
practice. That was not fit for the Indian 
Government. Only 12 men could be got 
to answer the combined practical and 
scientific examination, though purposely 
kept at a low standard. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton said that was a question 
of money. He denied it. Whenever 
men were appointed by that examination 
they obtained a salary of close upon 
£300 a-year, and were appointed to the 
third grade of assistant engineers on 
probation ; but as soon as they had 
proved themselves capable they were 
promoted, and there was no difficulty in 
getting men for the medical service or 
the Army on such terms. Under the 
circumstances of the case, there had 
been three courses open to the Govern. 
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ment. The first course was to reject 
practical experience altogether, and to 
trust that theoretical knowledge would 
bud into practical experience ; and the 
second was to reject theoretical training, 
and rely on the practical experience of 
the men derived from an apprenticeship. 
In a practical profession like engineering 
the first course would commend itself to 
no one, while the second was not adapted 
to a country like India, where engineers 
were isolated and depended upon them- 
selves. In this country a man with prac- 
tical aptitude, but deficient in scientific 
knowledge, could refer to a distinct class 
of mathematical engineers who made 
the necessary calculations for him. That 
separation of practice from science would 
not do for India. As neither of these 
two courses would do, the third course 
open was to wait till the educational in- 
stitutions of the country and the practi- 
cal engineers reconciled their differences, 
and organized a training of young en- 
gineers by a combination of scientific 
and theoretical knowledge with practical 
experience ; but that would be to wait 
indefinitely, and to leave the opening up 
of the industrial resources of India to 
the slow process of educational reform. 
The Government had done practically 
what the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Sir Dominic Corrigan) recommended. 
They first tested the ability of the per- 
sons who came to the College, and if 
they possessed the scientific knowledge 
that was required their time was short- 
ened largely; and if in addition to 
scientific they possessed practical know- 
ledge, their time was shortened still more 
largely, or they were sent out at once to 
commence their duties. If the Govern- 
ment had had time to wait until an in- 
stitution arose like the Polytechnic In- 
stitution at Zurich or the Ecole Centrale 
at Paris, they would have obtained all 
they wanted in the shape of practice and 
science combined. But they could not 
wait for that; and, therefore, they had 
joined science to practice in a way which 
was not a substitution for existing insti- 
tutions, but a mere supplementary and 
accessory means of promoting them ; and 
as the representative of the only Uni- 
versity that gave engineering degrees 
he thanked the Government for the care 
they had taken in giving credit to the 
work which other institutions were doing 
in promoting engineering education, in- 
stead of monopolizing it all for their new 
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College. The chief argument against 
the College was the annual charge of 
£150 a year for pupils. This would 
practically exclude poor young men of 
merit. But this evil might be obviated 
by establishing a certain number of free 
scholarships for the best pupils. Such 
a provision, however, did not yet exist. 
Mrz. WINTERBOTHAM warned the 
House that if it was not careful the 
Scotchmen would be too much for it. 
The Secretary of State and the Under 
Secretary having got them into a mess, 
the hon. Member for the Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair) patriotically came forward to 
defend them. The question lay in a nut- 
shell. The Government of India wanted 
trained engineers; they said they could 
not get them, and that that College 
would produce them. But what means 
had that College of producing trained 
engineers which other institutions did 
not possess? Certainly the Govern- 
ment had boundless pecuniary resources. 
£90,000 was to be spent on the building, 
with a large annual sum for the Staff to 
begin with. But no new method of in- 
struction was proposed. The teaching, it 
wassaid, must betheoretical and practical, 
and no doubt the range of study con- 
templated embraced an ample field. But 
other institutions now existing in this 
country already taught all those very 
subjects, and if such a handsome market 
for the young men who had learnt them 
would be open in India, there could be 
no doubt that those existing institutions 
would rapidly provide the necessary 
training. There were no peculiar faci- 
lities possessed by the Government for 
teaching mathematics, pure and applied, 
and other subjects required they could 
be taught equally as well in very good 
institutions in different parts of the coun- 
try. The College would only provide 
what they wanted at an additional cost, 
and who, either in India or in England, 
he would ask, would be the better for 
its establishment? The whole purpose 
of the Government College was to give 
a three years’ course at £150 a-year to 
the students; and although it was said 
that students trained elsewhere might 
enter the College for a nominal period 
at the close, yet it was not to be sup- 
posed that students who went there for 
the three years would not be allowed a 
preference over those who went for six 
or for three months. As the Govern- 
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ment would decide who were the students 
to be admitted to the College, it was only 
to be expected that they would favour 
those who accepted their whole system 
and entered for the full term. He pro- 
tested against that project not only as a 
gross injustice towards the educational 
institutions of the country, but as a slur 
on English education in that particular 
line in which it had been most success- 
ful; for if England had not produced 
engineers, he did not know what kind 
of genius she had produced. 

Mr. GORDON assured the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down that his 
apprehensions were not well founded. 
Scotchmen were not unanimous on the 
subject of the College. For himself, he 
entertained a strong feeling against it, 
and he found himself in this position— 
that, sitting on the Conservative side of 
the House, he had to oppose a monopoly 
promoted by a Scotch Liberal Member, 
and supported by Scotch Liberal Mem- 
bers. Hitherto the Government had not 
given fair play to the young engineers 
who were to be sent out to India; and 
let them now see whether the holding 
out of more adequate inducements would 
not secure a more luxuriant crop of better 
educated engineers for service in that 
country. He was at a loss to know why 
the Government desired to resort to this 
new system, which would have the prac- 
tical effect of handicapping all the edu- 
cational institutions in this kingdom, and 
the one educational institution in India, 
to which reference had been made in 
the course of the debate. Further, it 
would be an interference with the Uni- 
versities which the Government them- 
selves supported. The Chairs of Engi- 
neering in the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Universities were founded by the Go- 
vernment ; but if the scheme they now 
proposed to introduce were adopted it 
would at once put an end to the supply 
of young men educated there for the 
engineering services in India, and con- 
centrate them into the institution which 
the Government proposed to establish. 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for India adopted the view which 
had been taken by the Mover of the Re- 
solution, and regarded India rather as a 
great estate belonging to this country 
than as a country which ought to be 
governed for the benefit of the Native 
population. India being regarded simply 
as a vast estate, it was, of course, neces- 
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sary, following up the same simile, to 
have preserves, and the Government 
theory evidently was that it would be 
well to create a preserve for the rear- 
ing of civil engineers; but he had no 
doubt that the scheme which had been 
shadowed forth by the Under Secretary 
for India would fail, and that utterly. 
He was not arguing solely with refer- 
ence to the interests of the Universities, 
because he understood from his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews Universities (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair) that some favour was intended 
to be shown to those students who had 
passed an University course ; but, so far 
as he understood, the advantage was 
only intended to apply to those students 
who had been a full year in the Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, it was only 
intended that the students should have 
been in the University a sufficient time 
to enable them to pass the examination. 

Mr. GORDON: Let that be as it 
might, he ventured to say that the 
proposal of the Government would, if 
carried, establish a monopoly opposed 
not only to the interests of the Univer- 
sities, but also to the interests of those 
private schools which had up to the pre- 
sent time afforded a good and sufficient 
education to those students who were 
anxious to enter into that particular 
branch of service under the Indian Go- 
vernment which was then the subject of 
debate. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
while he entirely concurred with what 
had fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down, 
he (Sir John Lubbock) thought that 
the discussion had drifted away from 
the terms of the Motion, which re- 
ferred not to the establishment of the 
College, but to the limitation of Indian 
engineering appointments to the students 
of that College. He felt bound to say 
that in the entrance examination for 
the College, justice had for the first 
time been done to physical and natural 
science; and he regretted the more, 
therefore, that he was unable to support 
the Government in the matter. If, how- 
ever, the competitive examination were 
equally open to students and others, he 
thought it would very much meet the 
difficulties of the case. In the interest of 
general education, and of India itself, he 
thought it would be wise to accept the 
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roposal of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
er for Reading (Sir Francis Goldsmid),. 

Coronet § S remarked that one 
point of view of this subject had been 
entirely overlooked in the course of 
the debate, and that was that by the 
present scheme the Natives of India 
would be entirely excluded from pro- 
fitable employment as engineers in that 
country—a result that would lead to 
considerable dissatisfaction among the 
people. The people of India were not 
very well content with the existing state 
of things, and the scheme would increase 
their grievances. India had produced 
engineers capable of constructing the 
most magnificent works in the world, 
long before we had ever had anything 
to do with the country, and it would be 
very unfair for us to turn round upon 
the Native engineers and exclude them 
from employment. The marvellous Taj, 
at Agra, had been constructed by Native 
engineers and architects; the dome of 
Mahomet Shah’s tomb at Bejapoor— 
larger than that of St. Paul’s—was sup- 
ported upon a principle unknown to 
British architects, which was admitted 
by the Architectural Society of London, 
from the inspection of plans and sections 
which he (Colonel Sykes) had obtained 
for the society; the celebrated Jumna 
Canal was designed and completed by a 
Native engineer; and the gigantic irri- 
gation remains all over Indiatestified that 
the principles of hydraulics were known 
and applied in India. In our own times 
there was the Roorkee College for the 
express purpose of instructing civil en- 
gineers, and all the Universities in India 
had an engineering class. There should 
not, therefore, be any difficulty in ob- 
taining competent persons; and if a 
higher class of engineers were desired, 
with personal experience of engineering 
works in Europe, the Government would 
not have any difficulty in obtaining them, 
by making it worth their while to give 
up their prospects in Europe. 

Mr. MILLER said, he had listened 
to the discussion with very considerable 
interest, because it appertained to the 
profession in which he had been en- 
gaged for very many years, and if the 
hon. Member who brought the question 
before the House (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
persisted in going to a Division, he 
should certainly vote with him. He 
thought the Government proposal would 
act unfairly to the other educational 
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institutions of the country, and would 
further fail to effect the object which 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
anticipated from it. As the result of 
much experience, he was able to express 
a confident opinion that to send a young 
and half-educated man—half-educated 
he meant solely in reference to his par- 
ticular profession—would have the effect 
of reducing the engineering staff under 
the control of the Indian Government to 
a state of utter inefficiency. In fact, 
they might just as well send none at 
all. The salary paid was a very small 
matter when compared with the neces- 
sity for obtaining the services of tho- 
roughly well-educated candidates for the 
engineering service; he meant educated 
in the practice as well as in the theory of 
engineering: and if the Indian Board 
supposed for a single moment that they 
could obtain such men for the amount 
they proposed to pay, they were utterly 
mistaken. He ventured to inform the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities (Dr. Lyon Playfair), 
that apprentices to engineering are not 
confined to the run of the plans and 
specifications prepared in the office— 
during the first two years they may be 
so, as during that period their ‘services 
in practice are not of much value—but 
afterwards they are engaged in surveys, 
and designing works, and somewhat 
generally in superintending works— 
thereby acquiring a practical knowledge 
of their profession; therefore to send 
men out to India learned in theory only, 
according to the plan of the Secretary 
for India, would be to transplant from 
this country men ignorant in practice, 
and who would have to spend there, as 
they had to do here, a considerable pe- 
riod in acquiring that practical know- 
ledge essential to their profession, and 
where the facilities for doing so were less 
than in this country, and the expense 
much greater. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as the Government of 
India was spending £8,000,000 a-year 
in public works, he presumed it would 
be admitted that the disbursement of 
the money should be carefully looked 
after, in order that it might effect the 
largest possible amount of good. The 
Government of India relied upon three 
bodies of men for this purpose—first, 
upon the Royal Engineers, who were 
out in the country with their corps; 
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secondly, upon the Native engineers, 
who were educated gratuitously in the 
College of Roorkee, which had been 
described as a failure; and, thirdly, 
upon civil engineers who went out to 
India from England. The hon. and 

allant Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes) mistook the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India when he in- 
terpreted that hon. Gentleman’s words 
as conveying that the Native College 
had proved a failure. All that the hon. 
Gentleman said was that the system of 
education of English engineers in that 
College had not proved successful. And 
this was quite reasonable, because young 
Englishmen were placed at a very great 
disadvantage when learning their pro- 
fession in a country so different from 
their own in every respect as India was 
from England, and it was incurring a 
needless expense to take competent gen- 
tlemen out from England to teach them 
that which they could obtain better at 
home. The failure of the system which 
had been adopted by the Government of 
India in order to provide itself with 
civil engineers might have been pre- 
dicted long ago by impartial witnesses, 
because it was based upon examining 
candidates upon highly technical mat- 
ters in an open competition. In this 
country, where engineering was in its 
infancy, or nearly so, if he might so 
express himself without offence, no one 
could be surprised that persons were 
not forthcoming for the engineering ser- 
vice of India, without reference to the 
money they were to receive. As for the 
money, he thought a little too much had 
been made of that. It was supposed 
that competent men would not compete 
for positions worth £240 a-year; but he 
could tell hon. Members that at the 
English Universities a man thought 
himself made for life if he could obtain 
a Fellowship of a like amount; and, he 
would add further, that to secure the 
£240 a-year candidates had oily to pass 
an easy examination, with the prospect 
of speedily rising to a salary of £360, 
and then in a short time to £440 per 
annum. Hon. Gentlemen who objected 
to what was proposed on the part of the 
Government had nothing better to sug- 
gest than that the old system should be 
continued—a system based upon compe- 
tition, but under which the majority of 
the appointments were the result of 
simple nomination, If they were not to 
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revert to the old system—and he thought 
no hon. Gentleman who calmly con- 
sidered the question would advocate such 
a course—what was to be done? He 
thought the best course would be to 
adopt the plan that had answered so 
well in connection with the appointments 
to the Indian Civil Service. For ap- 
pointments in that service three things 
were required—good natural ability, a 
good liberal education, and the tech- 
nical education and knowledge of those 
branches necessary and useful to the 
Civil Service of India. They had not 
instituted a competition in the Hindos- 
tanee and Telegu languages, and tech- 
nical matters of that kind, because it 
was thought that what was gained in 
these special technical matters was lost 
in the general ability of the men. Thus 
was ensured the greatest possible amount 
of ability that could be got; and, having 
got it, the men underwent a period of 
probation, during which they acquired 
the other things that fitted them for be- 
ginning their work in India. And that 
system had not been altered. The same 
principle ought to be adopted in the 
present instance as in the case of the 
Civil Service—that is, they should adopt 
the principle of competition so far as 
applicable, and not ruin it by requiring 
an examination in technical matters, 
which would only drive candidates away. 
And that was what Government pro- 
posed to do. It required an examina- 
tion somewhat similar to that instituted 
in the Civil Service; by the examination, 
persons were admitted into the College, 
and then, after their admission, the 
technical education began which was 
necessary for forming an engineer. He 
would not enter into the question whe- 
ther other interests had a right to 
be heard in a question of this kind, 
and whether the Government of India 
should be prevented from doing what 
they considered expedient for the sake 
of English institutions. It was the 
intention of the Government that no 
person should be admitted into this 
College, and from this College into 
the Indian engineering service, except 
by competition, and that no one should 
get a footing in the College at all unless 
he was a successful competitor for a 
vacancy. The Government intended 
that when the number of successful 
competitors had been ascertained there 
should be an examination into the 
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amount of knowledge that the successful 
competitors possessed, and according to 
their knowledge they would be put 
through a course of three years, or two 
years, or one year, or merely retained in 
the College to enable the authorities to 
test their fitness to go out. They did 
not propose, as had been rather invidi- 
ously suggested, to put fees into the 
hands of the College authorities. If the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
now examined their own men, he thought 
the House might assume that the College 
authorities would not reject any man at 
once in order to screw some money out 
of him in the way of fees for teaching 
him that which he knew already. It 
had been suggested that this examina- 
tion should be placed in perfectly inde- 
pendent hands, so that no suspicion 
should exist that persons would be forced 
into this institution merely for the pur- 
pose of extracting money from them for 
teaching them what they knew already ; 
so that if any of those institutions which 
had been so much recommended sent up 
a young man to pass the examination, 
in proportion to the success which he 
passed the examination, one, two, or the 
whole three years’ course would be dis- 
pensed with in his case, and he would 
be admitted at once to the privileges of 
the College, just the same as if he had 
gone through the whole course of three 
years. That, he trusted, would be satis- 
factory to the public. It would insure 
the most perfect fair play and prevent 
any sort of bias. He maintained, with 
great confidence, that this system was 
fair and honest and well-conceived for 
the purpose that it had in view; that it 
was founded on a spirit of justice to 
India, and of enlightened fairness to- 
wards all sister institutions. As he had 
shown that admission to this College 
might be obtained by those who passed 
a successful examination without re- 
ference to the place where they had been 
educated, he would suggest to the hon. 
Member for Reading (Sir Francis Gold- 
smid) that there was no necessity for 
passing his Resolution. 

Dr. BALL said, if there were no other 
person who would insist on a Division of 
the House on this question, he would. 
This proposed College, the building of 
which would cost £90,000, and the 
supposition it could teach practical en- 
gineering, was as if the art of war could 
be learned from the fortifications which 
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Corporal Trim put up in Uncle Toby’s 
garden. There were two kinds of edu- 
cation required—one mathematical and 
scientific, and the other practical and ex- 
perimental. The first, he thought, might 
be taught in the Universities better than 
in any other institution, whilst the second 
could only be acquired by actual experi- 
ence or work. 

Mr. DALGLISH believed that greater 
experience was to be gained in England 
than in India, and that it would be 
better to send out qualified men to that 
country than go to the expense of edu- 
cating them there. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
52: Majority 6. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
young men qualified by character and attainments 
for admission into the service of the Government 
of India as Civil Engineers, ought not to be ex- 
cluded from such service by reason of their not 
having been educated at a Government College. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL—{But 27.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd March], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I have on 
two previous occasions requested the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General to defer this Bill on account of 
the lateness of the hour at which it came 
on; first, on Wednesday last, when it 
was a quarter to 6 o’clock, and the night 
before, when it was brought on at a 
quarter past 1 in the morning. It is 
now 35 minutes past 12, and I really 
think it would be but reasonable that 
the House should have an opportunity 
given it of considering the proposals 
which the Government have to make 
upon the subject. I will, as shortly as 
T can, place my reasons for holding that 
opinion, and for proposing the Motion, 
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with which I shall conclude, before the 
House. I need hardly remind the House 
that the Bill was but little discussed on 
its second reading ; except a short state- 
ment made by the Attorney General, the 
Members of the Government said no- 
thing. It has since been understood 
that there is so much difference with re- 
gard to the legal construction of the 
Bill, that Her Majesty’s Government 
wish to refer it to a Select Committee, in 
which they may have the advantage of 
obtaining the legal advice of certain 
Members of this House on the language 
and details of the Bill. But I would 
take the liberty of submitting to the 
Government that, although the principle 
of the Bill has been affirmed, there has 
been no inquiry by Parliament since two 
circumstances occurred which materially 
alter the subject-matter, to which it is 
intended that the Bill should apply. It 
was in the year 1868 that the House of 
Lords inquired into the operation of the 
law with respect to the assumption of 
ecclesiastical titles. That was the year 
preceding the passage of the Irish 
Church Act, which, of course, altered 
the bearing of the law, inasmuch as, 
having abolished the legal existence of 
the sees connected with the Established 
Church, the 24th section of the Relief 
Act of 1829, which prohibited any eccle- 
siastics from assuming the titles of the 
sees then occupied by Prelates of the 
Established Church, has ceased to be 
operative. But another circumstance 
has occurred since the Lords’ inquiry in 
1868—that was the last inquiry ; for the 
Committee of this House sat and re- 
ported in 1867. There has also been a 
Council held at Rome, called ‘‘ Hcume- 
nical,” by which, avowedly, according 
to the statements of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops who composed the minority in 
that Council, their positions, and that of 
all Archbishops and Bishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic'Church, have been entirely 
altered. After January, 1870, the pro- 
ceedings of the Council were secret by 
command of the Pope; but before the 
14th of January, 1870, much informa- 
tion was published, which shows that 
the Bishops considered their position 
was to be materially altered by the pro- 
ceedings of the Council. Notwithstand- 
ing the attempts to preserve secresy, 
much has become known of the latter 
proceedings of the Council, while the 
decrees, as published, prove the altera- 
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tion in the position of the Bishops. The 
plea issued by the late Cardinal Wiseman 
in defence of the Papal Brief of 1850, 
which created in this country, and in Par- 
liament, the feeling that subsequently 
took form in the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
was that the Vicars Apostolic—the title 
by which the Roman Catholic Bishops 
were known previous to the publication 
of the Brief—had no canonical jurisdic- 
tion, and that they could not therefore 
assemble in synod, whether diocesan or 
provincial, and bring the canon law into 
operation; and it was pleaded that the 
English Roman Catholics would acquire 
certain rights and advantages for their 
Church, if the canon law were brought 
into free action. As far asI can gather, 
the recent decrees of the Council have 
not abrogated the jurisdiction over 
others, which the canon law vests in the 
Bishops who were appointed under the 
Brief of 1850; but it has done this—it 
has totally annulled all independent 
rights, all power of independent action 
on their part ; and, therefore, whilst they 
are still invested with all the privileges 
and powers which the canon law confers 
upon them over others in their own com- 
munity, or over any country, where that 
law is admitted, they have no right 
whatever as against the Holy See itself. 
So there is a distinct change created by 
the Irish Church Act with respect to the 
constitution of the United Kingdom; 
and, next, there is a still greater change 
in the constitution of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church itself, and in the position of 
those, who, by this Bill, would be per- 
mitted to assume titles, that have hitherto 
been by law prohibited. I will not now 
go into other circumstances, which might 
well induce the House to pause; but I 
will simply move by way of Amendment 
to the Motion of the Attorney General, 
the words of the Instruction, adopted by 
the House of Lords in the year 1868, 
for the guidance and direction of their 
Committee—namely, that all the words 
after the word ‘that’? be omitted, for 
the purpose of inserting the words— 

“A Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the operation of any Law or Laws, as to 
the assumption of Ecclesiastical Titles in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and whether any and what 
alteration should be made therein,” 


It should be remembered that in 1868, 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
inquired into the operation of the canon 
law as it affects Bishops, and with all 
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respect for the learning of this House, I 
do believe, that there is at present a want 
of important information which has 
never reached the Members of this 
House generally. And, whereas, this 
very Committee of the House of Lords 
deemed it essential to ascertain the posi- 
tion of those Roman Catholic Bishops 
in their own Church, I think that, if 
their Lordships did not err, it must be 
still more the duty of this House to 
obtain information on the subject, con- 
sidering that the position of these Pre- 
lates has been materially and recently 
altered, so far as the information goes 
which has reached this country. For 
my own part, I cannot conceive what 
objection the Government can have to 
allowing this House to obtain additional 
and necessary information upon this 
subject, since that information relates 
to facts and their effects, which are 
totally novel as respects both the laws of 
this country and the laws of the Roman 
Catholic Church. I will not longer de- 
tain the House ; but I hope I have stated 
sufficient grounds to show that my Mo- 
tion is neither factious, nor without foun- 
dation. 

Cotone, RUGGLES-BRISE seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the operation of any Law or Laws as to the 
assumption of Ecclesiastical Titles in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and whether any and what 
alteration should be made therein,”—(Mr. New- 
degate.) 


—instead thereof. 


Dr. BALL said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would see the expediency of not 
proceeding with the Amendment. The 
proposition to which it was an Amend- 
ment had already received the sanction 
of the House. He was a decided advo- 
cate for the Bill, having always con- 
sidered the Ecclesiastical Titles Act as 
one of the most unstatesmanlike mea- 
sures ever passed, and he should view 
its repeal with unqualified approbation. 
A Committee of the character suggested 
by the hon. Member was wholly un- 
necessary, seeing that the Committee of 
the House of Lords had fully gone over 
the ground. Was the Committee in- 
tended to stop the progress of a measure 
to which the House had already as- 
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sented? The Bill had now arrived at a 
stage in which nothing but the settle- 
ment of certain legal points remained to 
be done. In his opinion the supremacy 
of the Crown was fully established by 
the common law without this Act. The 
hon. Gentleman would have other and 
ample opportunities of enforcing his 
views on the House, and he did trust 
that the hon. Gentleman would now with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 73; Noes 
10: Majority 63. 


Mr. CHARLEY was of opinion that 
further inquiry was necessary, and he 
reminded the House that penalties in 
reference to this subject were not new, 
having been imposed by Richard II. 
There could be no doubt that the At- 
torney General had refused to give Mr. 
Cobbett permission to proceed against 
Archbishop Manning. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL gave 
the statement that Mr. Cobbett applied 
to him a flat contradiction. He applied 
to his clerk, who told him he must me- 


morialize in the usual way, but he de- 
clined to do so. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Select Committee 
on the Business of the House do consist 
of 23 Members. That Mr. Collins and 
Mr. White be added to the Committee.” 
—(Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter 


after One o’clock, till 
Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 6th March, 1871. 
MINUTES.]—Pusuc Buit—First Reading— 


' Justices Procedure (England) * (31). 
Dr. Bail 


{LORDS} 





and Armaments. 1860 

OUR NATIONAL ENGAGEMENTS AND 
ARMAMENTS, 

MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY rose, 
pursuant to Notice, to call attention to 
the guarantees which have been under- 
taken by this country, and to the mili- 
tary resources at the command of this 
country for fulfilling them; to ask the™ 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any communications have passed 
with Foreign Governments with reference 
to those guarantees; and to move that 
the collection of guarantees published 
in 1859 should be reprinted, with the 
addition of any that have been con- 
tracted since that time? [Earl Granville, 
was not yet in his place, but arriy- 
ing at this moment, the noble Marquess, 
after making allusion to the noble Karl’s 
tardiness, proceeded] — My Lords: I 
do not think it necessary to offer any 
apology for calling your Lordships’ at- 
tention to a most important matter con- 
nected with the foreign relations of this 
country, inasmuch as I think it will be 
admitted that this is a juncture of no 
common peculiarity, and no common 
moment. The whole of the old systeni* 
of Europe may be said to have been 
swept away. We are looking into a 
future in which the equilibrium that 
governed Europe in past times has 
disappeared, and we have to reckon 
on new forces, new balances of power, 
possibly new enemies—I trust on new 
and strengthened alliances. This, at 
all events, is a time at which it is fit 
to ask the House and the noble Earl 
opposite (Karl Granville) to review 
our position with respect to our foreign 
obligations. My Lords, I cannot think, 
that your Lordships will be of opinion 
that the aspect of our relations with 
Foreign Powers is at present altogether 
satisfactory. We find ourselves in this 
peculiar position—that while all our 
leading authorities at home tell us our 
condition was never more satisfactory, 
and our influence never greater, every 
important organ of opinion abroad, 
whether French or Prussian, tells us we 
have effaced ourselves, and that our in- 
fluence in Europe is nought. And cer- 
tainly the events of the past year would 
rather seem to confirm the foreign view 
of our position than that which we are 
pleased to indulge in ourselves. There 
are three great Powers in the world now 
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—Russia, Prussia, and America—and 
from their treatment of us we may very 
satisfactorily gather the condition in 
which we stand in the estimation of the 
world at large. Now, what do we find? 
We find that in a momentous matter 
Prussia has concluded a treaty defensible 
on no ground, and in utter contempt of 
our remonstrances. We find that Russia 
has taken the opportunity of tearing up 
the treaty which we imposed upon her 
in happier times. We find that America, 
in the Hall of her Representative As- 
sembly, and in the residence of her chief 
Executive Officer, openly receives and 
honours those whom we had cast out as 
rebels. That is the condition in which 
our power and influence stand, so far as 
illustrated by those three Powers. I 
confess that it would be nothing but a 
gloomy prospect that I should ask you 
perhaps to consider, were I to enter on 
the general question of our foreign re- 
lations, and to compare our present posi- 
tion as regards other countries with that 
which we occupied in past times. It is 
not, however, with matters of mere senti- 
ment that I desire to trouble you. 
Whether we exercise a great influence 
ora small one—whether our influence 
is of that material kind which our fathers 
were wont to value, or that great moral 
influence with which we are flattering 
ourselves, and which means our never 
being able to induce others to do 
what we want—these are, to a certain 
extent, matters of taste and sentiment. 
If the people of this country do not 
choose to occupy the position of those 
who went before them—if they prefer to 
lose the honour or sentimental tradition 
rather than incur the cost and risk 
Yhich it would involve, there is little 
more to be said. What I am going to 
ask your Lordships’ attention to is a 
matter of a more solid and practical 
character. We have been accused of 
being a shopkeeping nation. Now, I 
want your Lordships to examine your 
ledgers and see what is the condition of 
your obligations—to see, in commercial 
language, what are your liabilities and 
what are your assets. I want you just 
to look and count up the obligations you 
have incurred in the past, to calculate 
the results of those obligations, and to 
_look round and see what are your means 
of satisfying them. Now, my Lords, 
what are those liabilities? It has been 


the practice of many Powers of Europe, 
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on the conclusion of a treaty, to gua- 
rantee the resolutions to which they 
have come as to the territory it might 
assign to any particular Power. That 
was a dangerous game to play—a 
game to which all nations have com- 
mitted themselves more or less, but 
none so much, or so frequently, as Eng- 
land. Our guarantees extend over the 
whole of Europe, and even into the other 
hemisphere. I will not follow them be- 
yond the Atlantic, but will simply ask, 
what are the guarantees which we have 
undertaken in this quarter of the world ? 
Beginning from the Westward, we have 
guaranteed the territory of Portugal, 
the territory of Belgium, of Switzerland, 
Greece, Turkey, and Sweden; and, to 
show your Lordships that this term gua- 
rantee is no word of uncertain signifi- 
cance, I will venture to read the terms 
in which two of these guarantees have 
been undertaken—so that you may know 
the exact extent of the obligations they 
involve. I will not quote any of the 
ancient guarantees, which, it may be 
said, belong to a system of politics that 
has passed by, but will confine myself to 
those entered into since the noble Earl 
opposite became a Member of the Legis- 
lature of this country. The first that I 
will ask your Lordships to look at is that 
which guarantees the territory of Sweden. 
It was undertaken during the Crimea 
War, in conjunction with the Emperor 
of the French. The Article by which we 
undertake to guarantee Sweden and Nor- 
way states that, in case Russia should 
attempt to obtain the cession or exchange 
of any part of the territories belonging 
to those Crowns, the King engages forth- 
with to apprize England and France, 
and that England and France engage to 
furnish him “sufficient”? — mark the 
word— 

‘Sufficient naval and military forces to co- 
operate with the naval and military forces of his 
said Majesty for the purpose of resisting the pre- 
tensions or aggressions of Russia,” 

I will take another model of these gua-“ 
rantees, and that the most important into 
which we have entered, and the one 
which is most likely to be brought home 
to us by a breach of the conditions on 
which it depends. I refer to Turkey. 
The guarantee says— - 
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“The high contracting parties guarantee, jointly 
and severally, the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, recorded in the Treaty con- 
cluded at Paris on the 30th of March, 1856.” 
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Your Lordships will notice the words 
‘‘jointly and severally ’—they are very 
important words. In a discussion on a 
recent guarantee a short time ago, it was 
shown that the guarantee was purely a 
joint one; that the execution of it could 
never be required unless all the parties 
who joined in it were prepared to join in 
executing it; and that, as the parties 
who were to join in executing it were 
the only parties at all likely to break it, 
it did not involve much danger. But 
this cannot be said of our guarantee 
with regard to Turkey. This guarantee 
is joint and several. If you stand alone 
— if, as Mr. Odo Russell said the other 
day, ‘‘ with or without allies’”—the in- 
fraction of the treaty on any point of 
the frontier of Turkey binds you in 
honour to interfere. From the moment 
this guarantee was entered into, the fron- 
tier of Turkey became to you as the 
frontier of England—indeed, something 
more, for you can deal with the frontier 
of England with loss but without dis-, 
honour, whereas you cannot abandon 
an inch of Turkish frontier without for- 
feiting your plighted honour. Now, in 


the presence of all these gigantic en- 
ner to protect the territories of 


ortugal, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Greece, and Turkey, I wish to inquire 
what means you ‘have at this moment— 
what means the Government propose to 
furnish —of executing the obligations 
you have undertaken. I will just state the 
forces with which you would have to deal. 
And here I must guard myself against 
being told that it is premature to assume 
that there will be any necessity for 
meeting our obligations. We hope the 
world will remain for a long time at 
peace ; but had there been no danger of 
anybody attacking these territories you 
would never have entered into guaran- 
tees, and the very fact of our having 
concluded these guarantees obliges us to 
consider what we should do in case other 
Powers violated the frontier we have 
thus secured. We must, therefore, in- 
quire what their power is? The coun- 
tries principally likely to be attacked 
in case any Power was disposed to 
attack them, lie on the frontiers of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. I do 
not include France, for, I suppose, 
at the present moment it is unneces- 
sary to inquire into its power, in the 
event of another war. The standing 
Army of Austria is 800,000 strong, its 
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Reserve, is 300,000, and its Landwehr 
200,000. Russia has a standing Army 
of 827,000 men, 410,000 local troops, 
and 229,000 irregulars. The field troops 
of North and South Germany number 
670,000, their depot troops 228,000, and 
their garrison troops 263,000. Austria 
has altogether 1,053,000 men, Russia 
1,466,000, and Germany 1,161,000. 
Now, what have you got to meet this? 
I was very much struck in the debates, 
both in this and in the other House, by 
the readiness with which the Ministerial 
advocates always point to our fleet as a 
sufficient answer to all such questions. 
My noble Friend behind me was recently 
rebuked for not alluding to the fleet, 
and for not remembering that the fleet 
is our first line of defence. So, again, 
in discussing our military forces, it never 
seems to enter the mind of anyone that 
our fleet has anything else to do beyond 
defending the particular island on whig 
we stand. If, however, you have en- 
tered into these guarantees, you must 
recollect that the frontiers of those coun- 
tries are your own frontiers, and that so 
long as the boundaries and the guarantees 
exist you are bound to resist attack on 
them until you have released yourselves 
from your engagements. Of what use ig, 
it, then, to talk of the fleet? Of what 
value would the fleet be in defending 
the European or Asiatic frontier of 
Turkey, or in defending Sweden? Look 
at the history of the past. Was the 
fleet of much use in the siege of Sebas- 
topol, or even in the Baltic during the 
Crimean War? So far as I know it, it 
did nothing towards the reduction of 
any great fortress or town on the Rus- 
sian coast. It did nothing towards keep- 
ing troops in the North which Russia 
wanted in the South. We are too apt 
to be misled by the great things the 
fleet did during the great Revolutionary 
War. No doubt it was a powerful in- 
strument in hampering and ultimately 
in subduing Napoleon; but why? We 
had then the power of declaring a gene- 
ral blockade, and of searching neutral 
ships for enemies’ goods. In your reck- 
less Utopianism you have flung those 
two weapons away, and your fleet can 
only blockade the particular port to 
which it is sent, or bombard any fortress 
which may happen to be on the coast. 
I believe that since the Declaration of 
Paris the fleet, valuable as it is for pre- 
venting an invasion of these shores, 18 
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almost valueless for any other purpose. 
I do not doubt the courage or vigour of 
French sailors; but we have seen how 

erfectly worthless the French fleet has 
loos during the deadly peril of their 
country. I believe there is no delusion 
more fatal to this country than to believe 
that, if we are called upon to sustain our 
foreign policy with respect to any one 
of these guarantees, our fleet is a first 
line of defence. If so, what have you 
to oppose to the millions of men of these 
European Powers? I believe we have 
100,000 soldiers in these islands, or are 
to have when the Estimates are voted ; 
200,000 Militia and other irregular 
troops, and 150,000 Volunteers. But 
the Militia and Volunteers cannot leave 
these islands. For the purpose, there- 
fore, of foreign action, your utmost 
strength is limited to 100,000 men. I 
do not intend to criticize their composi- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to accept 
with thankfulness and with full credence 
the testimony of the illustrious Duke 
the Commander-in-Chief the other 
night to their efficiency; but I remember 
that at the same time he added that they 
were far too small for our needs at the 
present day—a statement very important 
It is 


coming from one in his position. 
absurd to suppose that you can sustain 
these guarantees with nothing but what- 
ever you can spare from these 100,000 


men. I know I shall be told that we do 
not, and never can, compete in numbers 
with the military monarchies of the Con- 
tinent. No doubt; but I would ven- 
ture to call your attention to another 
Power which proceeds on a totally dif- 
ferent principle, and which, like you, 
refuses to compete with the great mili- 
tary monarchies of the Continent, and 
frames its policy accordingly. I am no 
great admirer of America; but I must 
say that in this matter of foreign policy 
there is a consistency and unity of 
purpose which we might well study. 
The Americans, it is true, have a smaller 
standing Army—not more, I believe, at 
present than 50,000 men—but then they 
do not pretend to share in the councils of 
other nations. They appear at no coun- 
cil board, and as they do not care to 
take part in the negotiation of any 
treaty they are burdened with none of 
those onerous guarantees. If you wish 
to share their immunity from danger 
you must also share their immunity from 
all responsibility for what occurs in 
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Europe. Now, it is not easy to make 
this little ‘streak of silver sea’”’ like 
the Atlantic. * It is very difficult for us 
to keep apart from European affairs. I 
was going to say it is impossible—but 
when I have seen how readily we stood 
aside and witnessed a great nation 
crushed, I cannot say that it is im- 
possible. We are taking up a posi- 
tion which is without example among 
the nations of the world. The art of 
war has received enormous development. 
Vast bodies of men are now raised 
which could not be raised in times past, 
and owing to the railway system every 
one of the Powers to whom we are 
likely to be opposed is capable of con- 
centrating at a few weeks’ notice upon a 
single point its whole military strength. 
They have recognized the change in the 
art of war, and how necessary it is to in- 
crease their power both of defence and 
offence. We have reduced both; and yet 
while we have refused to increase our 
military strength we refuse either to take 
the part of retiring from promises which 
we are unable to perform, or of ceasing 
to meddle with affairs which we are no 
longer able to influence. We are speak- 
ing with a double voice. We maintain 
the pretensions and hold the language 
handed down to us from another period 
when we had more spirit, and at the 
same time every nation in Europe knows 
that our military organization is such 
that we cannot act up to the promises we 
have made. We have been recently 
told on very high authority that the 
organization of our military system im- 
poses upon us a réle d effacement. 

Eart GRANVILLE: What is the 
authority ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: The 
Moniteur of Versailles. Consequently a 
power of deliberation is all that is now 
left open to us in European affairs. It 
throws a doubt into all we may do. It is 
no use our maintaining a high tone when 
it is well known how far short our means 
fall of our great pretensions. There is 
great danger of our being at any moment 
in a difficult position. It is impossible 
to mistake the course of current events. 
We see that these small kingdoms which 
we have guaranteed are marked out 
by the destinies of the world for de- 
struction. Almost every successive ge- 
neration sees the absorption of one or 
other of them into a larger empire. The 
great organizations and greater means of 
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locomotion of the present day mark out 
the future to be one of great empires. 
The small Powers will have hard work 
to live at all. These guarantees, there- 
fore, will be no sinecure. These terri- 
tories we have guaranteed are, of all 
others, the very territories that are likely 
to be attacked. Who will say that 
Sweden, and Turkey, and Belgium, and 
Portugal are likely to be the most long- 
lived among European nations? We 
know that the military storms of this 
era do not give much notice. They 
burst upon us suddenly when we least 
expect them ; and with our onerous obli- 
gations, and our minute military force, 
we may at any moment be put in the 
dilemma of either sacrificing our national 
honour or of rushing on to certain de- 
feat. I do not think that defeat is 
likely to be the horn of the dilemma 
“we should adopt. My fear is that 
when the extremity comes we shall 
look at the obligation, turn it round 
and round, talk very big, lecture one 
side or the other, and then when Europe 
cries shame on us, we shall congratulate 
ourselves at home upon the moral pin- 
nacle on which we stand. That of late 
years has generally been our part when 
we have had inconvenient obligations to 
encounter, and it will increasingly be our 
part in thefuture. At all events, let usface 
these things now. This is a period above 
all others when this subject can be enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The treaties which inflict upon us the 
most burdensome guarantees are at this 
moment under discussion at the council 
table of Europe, and a Congress at which 
others will be brought forward is likely 
to be summoned very shortly. I think 
it is now right to ask the Government to 
look boldly at the future—no longer to 
postpone their decision to the last ex- 
tremity ; to make up their minds whether 
anything is to be done to provide forces 
adequate to fulfil these obligations, or 
whether they intend to ask other Powers 
toallow them to withdraw from, or modify 
them. Unless they come to some deter- 
mination—if they continue this system, 
which I must call one of permanent 
braggadocio—if they will not adapt their 
promises to their powers, or their powers 
to their promises, I foresee a time of 
terrible humiliation to this country which 
may shake our institutions to their cen- 
tres. Therefore it is that I now venture 
to ask the noble Earl to give us some as- 
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surance of his policy in this respect, and 
now, while the nations of Europe are in 
council as to the future aspect which the 
political whole of Europe is to assume, 
not to forget the guarantees which are 
contained in this book, but to do some- 
thing to spare us the terrible humilia- 
tion which will come upon us if the day 
should arrive for meeting, with such a 
force as the Estimates now present, the 
great military monarchies of Europe. 
The noble Marquess concluded by ask- 
ing the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any communications have 
passed with Foreign Governments with 
reference to these guarantees, and his 
Motion ? 

Moved, “ That the collection of Guarantees pub- 
lished in 1859 should be reprinted, with the ad- 
dition of any that have been contracted since that 
time.”—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) has made a very remarkable 
speech, and has put most important 
questions connected with the welfare of 
this country. The noble Marquess was 
so anxious to make the speech that he 
gave notice of a Motion four days before 
he had made up his mind what the 
Question he should put to the Govern- 
ment should be; and such was his haste 
that even this evening he complained of 
my not being in my place before the 
hour at which, according to the forms of 
the House, the Orders of the Day are 
called on. There are one or two things 
I wish to say with regard to the speech. 
One is, that I certainly recognized, ex- 
cept in a very few sentences, nothing of 
party spirit in it. The other is, that the 
noble Marquess has not shown the in- 
consistency which some of the critics of 
Her Majesty’s Government have done, 
who have declared that we are utterly 
unprepared for war, and yet in the same 
breath have complained that we did not 
use language and do things which must 
inevitably have led to that result. I 
would, however, appeal to your Lord- 
ships whether, in the exaggeration which 
characterized almost every portion of the 
noble Marquess’s speech, it is likely to 
be of utility in any national point of 
view. It was once remarked by a very 
eloquent and witty man that the pecu- 
liarity of this country was that we were 
in the habit of laying ourselves upon the 
dissecting-table and cutting down to the 
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the world. I believe that the principle 
is a good one; but when carried to a 
false and exaggerated extent, the only 
effect it has is to give an impression 
very far from the truth as to the position 
of this country in the eyes of Europe. 
I think the}noble Marquess, in intro- 
ducing this subject, might have avoided 
his preface about the miserable position 
this country holds in Europe—about our 
being effaced from the councils of the 
world, and the impossibility of our exer- 
cising any influence for any good pur- 
pose. The noble Marquess, on my ask- 
ing the authority for this description, 
told us it was Zhe Moniteur Offciel, of 
Versailles, which said this. Now, it is 
rather remarkable that that sentence was 
in a non-official article in that journal, 
and that the next day the Foreign 
Minister of Germany expressed his re- 
gret to Mr. Odo Russell that such an 
article had appeared without his know- 
ledge; and he took the important step, 
certainly not at our request, of putting a 
censorship on the non-official articles of 
that newspaper. The noble Marquess 


even condescended to twit us with being 
considered a nation of shopkeepers. 
Now, if our being a nation of shop- 


keepers means that we love peace, order, 
liberty, and industry, I admit the accu- 
sation; but if it means that we flinch 
from doing that which the honour and 
interest of the country require us to do, 
I entirely repudiate it. The noble Mar- 
quess throws it in our face as a term 
applicable to us because in a great and 
deadly struggle— 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
May I interrupt the noble Earl? I did 
not use the term as one of reproach. I 
adopted it as a common figure of speech. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I really do not 
think that, when the noble Marquess 
quoted the phrase, as showing the esti- 
mation in which we were held all over 
Europe, it was with any other view than 
that which I have pointed out ; but if he 
disclaims it, I am glad to have him on 
my side so far. I beg leave to say, for 
the benefit of others who have used it in 
the sense I have described, taunting us 
because we have maintained a fair and 
impartial neutrality during the struggle 
which we vainly attempted to prevent, 
that it was applied to us by a great mili- 
tary genius whose fall was very much 
accelerated by the most extravagant ex- 
penditure, both of blood and treasure, 
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which up to that time any nation had 
ever made. I say, therefore, that the 
re-pointing of it as a term of reproach 
is perfectly ridiculous as applicable to a 
judicious and politic course, and to the 
policy which, when we first declared it 
in Parliament, was almost unanimously 
approved by both Houses and by the 
country. I perfectly admit that in this 
country remarks are made about our de- 
scending to the position of a second or 
third-rate Power. I admit that this sort 
of language has been repeated abroad, 
in France and Germany, and in some of 
the neutral States; but when I seek 
tangible proofs of it I fail altogether to 
find that to be the estimation in which 
we are held on the Continent. Let us 
look first to the neutrals. With one 
neutral there was, for a moment, an in- 
cident of a very painful character—I 
allude to the Circular of Prince Gortcha- 
koff; but whatever there was of offen- 
sive in the mode of that declaration was 
offensive in like manner to both the bel- 
ligerents. I say both advisedly, for I 
believethat whateverunderstanding there 
might have been between the two coun- 
tries, as to a possible revision of the 
Treaty of 1856, the mode was surprising 
and distasteful to both the belligerents. 
It was the same matter of offence to 
every other country of Europe, and it 
has been met in a way common to us as 
well as other countries. I would point 
out a slight incident with regard to it. 
We were the first to complain, and to 
assert that we would not admit what had 
been done by Russia; and the very fact 
of Russia going into a Conference, where 
the condition which we put on the en- 
trance into the Conference was a with- 
drawal of the declaration she had made 
proves a good deal. What is more— 
although two Governments in Europe 
were desirous that the Conference should 
be held in their capital, and although 
we expressed no wish whatever, and 
even put London as the last alternative 
to other places, the European Govern- 
ments unanimously decided that London 
was the proper place for holding it. 
With regard to other neutrals, does the 
noble Marquess rely entirely on a phrase 
in an article published by a small French 
paper? Has he read the Papers laid 
before Parliament, and can he consci- 
entiously say that, on the part of the 
neutral Powers, a feeling has been shown 
of our being effaced, and of no account 
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in the councils of Europe? It is impos- 
sible not to remark the courteous and 
conciliatory tone they have displayed 
towards us, their anxiety to know our 
views upon every subject, their wish to 
conform as much as possible to our 
policy, and their always proposing to us 
to put ourselves in the first rank with 
regard to anything to be done. This is 
evidently the estimation in which we are 
held in Europe, and we are not to judge 
in the matter from chaffing articles in 
newspapers. With regard to the belli- 
gerents, take Prussia. I am sorry to 
say there has been a feeling of great 
dissatisfaction with us on the part both 
of Germany and France. I remember 
Lord Clarendon speaking in this House 
four years ago on the disadvantages to 
us of a war between France and Prussia. 
He pointed out not only the great diffi- 
culty of our avoiding being dragged into 
the war—which we fortunately have not 
been—but said it appeared to him al- 
most impossible that the most hostile 
feelings should not be excited on the 
part of the belligerents if we performed 
our duties strictly and impartially as a 
neutral Power. The result has verified 


his prophetic sagacity to a certain extent, 


and I certainly expected it last year. 
Has Prussia, however, treated us with 
the contempt which is alleged ? She has 
complained of certain things—such as 
the export of arms. I do not say that 
was reasonable on the part of statesmen ; 
but it was most natural that some irrita- 
tion should exist, such as we ourselves 
felt, to some extent, under similar cir- 
cumstances. I have from the first known 
the firm declaration of Germany, that as 
it was belligerents who made war, it 
was the belligerents who should make 
peace. I could hardly understand my- 
self how men so strong with regard to 
military means, so powerful with regard 
to diplomacy, should be so sensitively 
fearful even of appearing to yield to any 
advice tendered in a friendly manner by 
Powers who would have been inclined 
to act in that manner; but if there is 
any inference to be drawn from it—if 
that fear has been expressly shown to 
England more than to any other Power 
—it is certainly an indirect compliment 
in itself, and does not, in the slightest 
degree, show what the feeling would be 
towards small and insignificant States 
which should offer advice without any 
possible means of enforcing it. Both 
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France and Germany have shown an in- 
capability of understanding how, notwith- 
standing our neutrality, we could wish 
to be on friendly relations with the other 
belligerent without being hostile to 
them ; but, with this exception, I really 
am not aware of any one proceeding on 
the part of Germany which justifies the 
view taken by the noble Marquess. 
When an unfortunate ingident occurred 
on the Seine, nothing could be more 
prompt or courteous than the explana- 
tions made by Prussia; and the Corre- 
spondence on the Table with regard to 
one of the guarantees to which we are 
parties does not show that we have much 
to complain of in the tone which Ger- 
many has adopted towards us in that 
Correspondence. There is another in- 
cidence of some importance—the fact of 
Mr. Odo Russell having, for the last 
three months, been at the German head 
quarters at Versailles, he being the only 
diplomatic Representative there of any 
European Power. He has been received 
with singular courtesy and cordiality— 
a good deal owing to his personal merit, 
his great ability, knowledge, and con- 
ciliatory manner ; but still I cannot be- 
lieve that the exception made in that 
way can be regarded as otherwise than 
a compliment to this country. With re- 
gard to France, her position of calamity 
and her reverses naturally inspired more 
dissatisfaction on her part. She is angry 
with us, not unnaturally, again—though 
I believe our policy was perfectly just 
and right—for not flying to her assist- 
ance when she was in difficult circum- 
stances ; but in none of her appeals to 
us is there a trace of her thinking us 
feeble and useless. At one time she 
assures us that one word from us would 
be sufficient; at another time she asks 
us to give more force and strength to 
our appeal, saying that if we did so she 
could succeed and conquer the enemy. 
Are these evidences of the feebleness or 
weakness of this country? I entirely 
deny that we have effaced ourselves, as 
the noble Marquess says. The noble 
Marquess has given a description of the 
different guarantees, and our ability to 
execute them; and in that description 
he said things which I cannot possibly 
agree to. There was great exaggeration 
in his description of international law. 
I remember, four years ago, when some 
of us were complaining of an explana- 


tion of treaty obligations which we 
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thought extraordinary, a noble Earl op- 
osite (Earl Grey) reproved some of us 
or continuing the discussion, as one 
which it was very undesirable to con- 
“inue. I believe the remark applies still 
more strongly to a person wages an 
official position, who should go and lay 
down general principles as to the appli- 
cation of different liabilities. It is not 
only not my duty to do that, but it would 
be acting contrary to my duty to give 
any definition of the sort. A Turkish 
statesman, when asked by three great 
European officials as to a certain doubt- 
ful alternative, said—‘‘ When a lady is 
in an interesting condition, it is impos- 
sible for me to tell whether the child 
will be a boy or a girl, and I decline to 
answer the question until the child is 
born.” If any of those dilemmas occur 
which the noble Marquess dwelt upon, 
it will be our duty strictly to recognize 
whatever obligations we are under, and 
then to concert with our allies—or, if 
there is any obligation resting on us ex- 
clusively, to consider by ourselves—the 
means best adapted to the honour and 
Uinterest of the country. No doubt these 
treaties exist, one of the most stringent 
being the Treaty entered into 400 years 


ago with Portugal ; and they come down 
to the Treaty respecting Luxemburg, 
which the noble Marquess omitted to 
mention, the stringency of which, as ex- 
plained by the Government of that day, 


is of an infinitesimal character. The 
noble Marquess asks if there has been 
any Correspondence with Foreign Powers 
with reference to these guarantees? 
There has been Correspondence on the 
subject of these guarantees from the 
time of the Portugese Treaty 400 years 
ago, and there has lately been Corre- 
spondence respecting the Luxemberg 
Treaty, which has been already placed 
on the Table, as also has the Corre- 
spondence respecting the Treaty of 1856, 
which preceded the Conference. I am 
not aware of any other Correspondence 
which has passed under the present Go- 
vernment, to which, I presume, his 
Question is confined. I entirely deny 
the noble Marquess’s description of the 
helplessness of this country. We have 
done things during the last six months 
—I have mentioned three—which would 
have been eminently culpable in the 
Government had we believed that we 
were so impotent, both for offence and 
defence, as the noble Marquess has re- 
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presented us to be in the opinion of 
all foreign nations. I will not enter 
into the question of our Army prepara- 
tions, for that was discussed here a few 
nights ago by competent authorities, 
and we shall have opportunities, pro- 
bably, of discussing in detail the mea- 
sures which the Government have 
thought right to introduce to strengthen 
what now exists; but I deny that we 
are in a position of incapacity to fulfil 
the engagements we have entered into 
and the Recceas we have held. As to 
our system of ‘ permanent braggado- 
cio,” I was accused the other day—not, 
I think, with much force—of having 
used some of those conventional phrases 
of courtesy, which, avoiding irritating, 
do not in the slightest degree weaken 
the force or clearness of what is said; 
but I challenge the noble Marquess to 
produce anything which I wrote by the 
advice of my Colleagues bearing the 
least semblance of braggadocio, or con- 
taining a word to which I do not now 
implicitly adhere. We adopted a cer- 
tain policy last year, and endeavoured 
to adapt it to circumstances as they arose, 
I am told with great success—not in 
stopping the war, which I believe it was 
utterly impossible for us to stop, unless 
we had rushed into the fight ourselves, 
and then, of course, no one could tell 
what would have happened—but suc- 
cess in keeping this country out of en- 
tanglement. I believe we have con- 
tributed also, in some degree, to localize 
the war, and prevent its becoming a 
universal conflagration. The noble 
Marquess derided the usefulness of our 
Navy. Now, three days after hearing 
a noble and gallant Admiral describe 
our Navy as in a perilous condition, I 
met one of the most eminent men of the 
United States, Commodore Roberts, who 
has been sent here, not exactly as naval 
attaché, but as inspector of the navies 
of Europe. He told me he had heard 
these criticisms with astonishment, for 
he was struck with the admirable state 
of our Navy, and its immense superior- 
ity to all the other navies with which he 
was acquainted. I asked his permission 
to mention this, which he frankly gave; 
and when you get this sort of indepen- 
dent observation in support of the offi- 
cial declarations of the Government, I 
trust neither your Lordships nor the 
public will go to bed at night with the 
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nightmare created by the noble Mar- 
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quess’s speech. I have no objection to the 
Motion the noble Marquess has made; but 
I thought it necessary to say thus much 
in answer to his exaggerated statements. 

THe Ear, or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I was surprised to hear the noble 
Earl reproach my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) with indecent 
hurry in bringing forward this subject, 
for I began to think that it was almost 
a disrespect to the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs for the House 
to have sat a month without taking 
more notice of his important Depart- 
ment, at a time when Europe is:in an 
unparalleled condition; and had not my 
noble Friend brought the question for- 
ward, I think I could not have abstained 
from doing so myself. During the whole 
of my life—and that is now not a very 
short one—I have never remembered 
political international morality at so low 
a standard. This decadence of political 
morality began with the breach, in the 
most inexcusable manner, of the Treaty 
of 1852, which was drawn up by Lord 
Palmerston, approved of by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Russell), then Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and signed by me, and from that 
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moment Europe has been a scene of 


confusion. My Lords, this first act of 
aggression —of dishonesty, I will call 
it—was the invasion of Denmark; and 
I remember the late Lord Palmerston 
saying to me on that occasion—I wrote 
down his words afterwards—“ This is the 
worst thing I have ever yet seen; but it 
will bring on worse things still.” He 
spoke a prophecy which has been ful- 
filled. That invasion of Denmark did 
not profit those who expected to profit 
by it, because Prussia took care that it 
should not, that being her second 
breach of faith in the matter. Then 
came the war between Austria and 
Prussia — a war so dishonourable, I 
think, to both parties, and which set a 
bad example to other nations—and which 
I cannot help thinking has, like many 
other bad examples, been followed. 
What was the cause of this war between 
France and Germany? Napoleon III., 
believing that he would be the next 
person attacked, anticipated—exactly as 
he did when he made his coup d’état in 
Paris—the attack that would be made 
on him by Prussia. He put on one side 
all respect for the covenant of nations 
and for international agreements, as 
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made in 1856, and, as your Lordships 
know, he has been severely punished 
for a breach of these, when, at the 
time, he had received no adequate in- 
sult from Prussia to justify him. This 
brings me to the remark of my noble 
Friend opposite (Earl Granville), who 
said he believed it was impossible to stop 
this war. I will do my, noble Friend the 
justice to admit that, once the war began, 
it was impossible to stop it; and for this 
reason—because the fortune of the war 
all ran in one way, and so rapidly that it 
would have been very difficult, if not 
impossible, to mediate between the belli- 
gerents. If the victories had been al- 
ternate, or anything like drawn battles, 
then my noble Friend might have stepped 
in to stay the slaughter, and might, per- 
haps, have stopped the war. But I am not 
so sure that he might not have averted 
it originally. That he could have averted 
it eventually, perhaps, was doubtful; 
but, still, every moment gained in diplo- 
macy is a blessing to mankind. Every 
year added to the duration of peace is 
of immense advantage, because through 
the death of some one man, or through 
some other event, you may hope to see 
an outbreak of hostilities prevented. An 
historical fact occurred in 1859, when 
the late Lord Derby’s Government was 
in office, and I was myself at the De- 
partment over which my noble Friend 
now presides. At that time the Italian 
War was about to break out. We, of 
course, desired to settle the difference 
between Austria and Italy by a Confer- 
ence. The Emperor Napoleon was most 
eager for that war, because he had his 
dynastic reasons for wishing it. Your 
Lordships may depend upon it that he 
was more eager to go to war at that 
time, and to join Count Cavour in attack- 
ing Austria and emancipating Northern 
Italy, than he was to commence hostilities 
against Prussia a few months ago. After 
extensive correspondence and _ great 
anxiety on the subject, we did prevail on 
the Emperor Napoleon to agree to disarm 
himself, and to oblige Count Cavour to 
disarm, and refer the questions in dis- 
pute to a Conference; and if Austria 
had not madly and precipitately rushed 
into Piedmont, that war, so far as the 
French Emperor was concerned, would 
never have happened. I say this be- 
cause it is just to the Emperor Napoleon, 
who has been the best ally to this coun- 
try of all Sovereigns who ever sat on the 
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Throne of France, and in whom, there- 
fore, whatever we may think of his 
course since, we ought to feel some 
grateful interest—I say this in justice 
to him because it proves that he was 
amenable to the representations of the 
British Government, to whom he was a 
firm ally. Therefore, I do not agree en- 
tirely in what my noble Friend said as 
to its being absolutely impossible to 
have averted the war. I may observe 
that we found the Emperor Napoleon 
amenable to two arguments—first of all, 
to the argument that he did not fight 
with the other powers of Europe upon 
equal terms—that the Emperor of 
Austria might lose half-a-dozen bat- 
tles and not lose his Empire or his 
Crown, whereas he staked everything on 
the fate of one battle. The second argu- 
ment was that if he defeated Austria 
completely, it was impossible to suppose 
that the rest of Germany would stand 
quiet and allow her to be destroyed. 
Therefore, if in the more recent case it 
had been properly shown to him not 
only that he risked his dynasty by this 
wilful war, but also that Russia would 
not have allowed him, even if he had 
gained some victories, to take possession 
of Prussia, that might have induced him 
to change his mind, or, at all events, to 
wait till he was attacked. It may, my 
Lords, be said that these are mere specu- 
lations on the past ; but I have adverted 
to them in consequence of the observa- 
tion of my noble Friend opposite that it 
was impossible to stop the war. The 
main object of the speech of my noble 
Friend behind me (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) had reference to our guaran- 
“tees towards foreign States. No doubt, 
our honour is involved in those guaran- 
tees, and I confess that I should have 
been better pleased if my noble Friend 
opposite (Earl Granville) had risen in 
his place to-night and boldly said that 
England was bound to stand by her 
guarantees, and that she would stand by 
them. My noble Friend opposite did not 
say that: he left us to guess it; for I 
do not for a moment think he meant to 
throw doubt on those guarantees. They 
are of various descriptions. Some of 
them do not involve our own national 
interest, or our own self-defence and se- 
curity ; but others, again, do directly 
involve the safety and security of this 
country. The guarantee of Belgium, 
for instance, is as necessary for the se- 
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curity of England, in my opinion, and in 
the opinion of the greatest statesmen 
who are gone, as that which has been 
called our ‘‘silver streak of sea.’’ An- 
twerp was described by the great Napo- 
leas Kane as a pistol held at the hand 
of England by whoever possessed it. I 
know that has been doubted by some 
persons, and among them by a very able 
and gallant officer, Captain Sherard 
Osborn, who has published his views 
that Antwerp is no longer of the same 
consequence to us that it used to be; 
but he has not proved his case. We / 
have no guarantee in respect to Holland; 
but is it to be supposed that if Holland 
were invaded we should not defend her, 
because we have no guarantee? Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Palmerston placed the 
highest value on the independence of 
Holland. The state of Europe, and the 
state of morality among Governments, 
is such that we cannot answer for a 
single day that they will not make 
might right at any moment or at any 
point. Recollect the negotiations which 
occurred—and they were by no means 
fictitious, but authentic negotiations— 
between Count Bismarck and the Em- 
peror Napoleon with regard to the an- 
nexation between them of Holland and 
Belgium, and that they should each 
defend their share of the spoil against 
all comers. Your Lordships do not sup- 
pose that men of that position and note 
talk over plans of that sort like school 
girls talking about their sweethearts, 
just for the pleasure of chatting? Do 
you suppose these ideas were not in 
the brains of those two able men as 
possibilities, and that the only thing 
which prevented their maturity was that 
it suited neither party to carry them fur- 
ther at that time? Well, my noble Friend 
behind me (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
asksmy noble Friend opposite—‘“‘ Are you 
ready to support your guarantees, and 
are you strong enough to defend them ?”’ 
My noble Friend opposite says—‘‘ We 
are strong enough ; we have a great 
Navy.” But is it not most extraordinary \ 
that my noble Friend—a Member of the 
Cabinet, and a most important Member 
—knowing what he must have known of 
the state of Europe last year, should 
have allowed the Army to be reduced ta 
such a degree as it has been? The Go-* 
vernment then, it appears, regrets what 
has been done, and has placed the Army 
at a higher strength; but it is impos- 
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sible to suppose that strength is equal 
to maintaining our guarantees affecting 
Belgium and other countries ; and there- 
fore, considering the noble Earl has not 
said that we will stand by these guaran- 
tees, his speech will very much increase 
the difficulty of maintaining them, and 
very much alarm those who believe that 
the safety and honour of England are 
involved in maintaining them. My noble 
Friend’s language is much less strong 
than it was six months ago, because we 
understood then from him that he did 
regard the guarantee respecting Belgium 
as one which England should never 
shirk. I cannot help saying, then, that 
I am not at all satisfied with the answer 
of my noble Friend opposite. I am one 
of those who believe that this country 
is bound strictly to maintain whatever 
covenants she has entered into with other 
nations; and, consequently, that it is our 
duty — our bounden duty — to provide 
ourselves with such a force as will enable 
us to do so with that lofty spirit which 
has ever characterized us. 

< Eart GRANVILLE: One word in 
explanation regarding the treaty obliga- 
tion as to Belgium. I certainly decline 
giving general answers to specific cases 
put by the noble Marquess; but the 
noble Lord forgets that the treaty obli- 
gation entered into at the end of last 
summer with regard to Belgium was ex- 
actly one of those engagements which 
I said we entered into in the belief that 
we could carry them out; and I added 
that I defied the noble Marquess to show 
that we used any words to which we do 

\not adhere. 

THe Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
as the Navy had been alluded to, he 
thought it right to make a few re- 
marks. He quite agreed with the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
that the fleet did little in the Baltic 
and the Crimea; and there was good 
reason for it, for the guns and shot 
which they carried were perfectly use- 
less against stone walls or granite. There 
was not a broadside gun that carried 
solid shot, and anybody who knew any- 
thing of our naval guns knew that 
hollow shot were perfectly useless against 
granite forts. That would sufficiently ac- 
count for the Navy doing nothing. But 
as an instance which lately occurred he 
might mention that the Report of the 
French Admiral who commanded the 
French fleet in the North Sea, and which 
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did comparatively nothing, gave the 
reason why. The Admiral said—‘ T had 
not a ship with me with which I could 
go near their shores.” Now, he was 
sent to carry on coast operations, and if 
he was not supplied with ships that 
could go near the shore what could he 
do? ‘The Admiral showed that it was 
not the fault of the French officers or the 
men, as the officers and men from the 
ships behaved admirably when defending 
Paris. He (the Earl of Lauderdale) 
had heard a great deal said about 
our fleet; but he believed that at the 
present moment our fleet was much 
in the same condition as the French. 
We had hardly a single armour vessel 
afloat for coast and harbour operations; 
hardly a vessel fit to go in shore and at- 
tack forts. He was glad to hear that a 
distinguished American officer had found 
out that we had a very powerful fleet. 
It was true we had about 40 iron-clads; 
but they all drew from 24 to 26 or 27 
feet of water. Now, these vessels were 
not fit for coast operations. What we 
required was a very large number of 
vessels fitted for operations in shore. Of 
armour-plated vessels drawing less than 
16 feet of water we had hardly any, ex- 
cept the class of vessels called gunboats. 
There was no doubt that our fleet con- 
sisted of very powerful ships, but it was 
a mistake to suppose that because these 
40 vessels were armour-plated that they 
were fit to attack forts. He did not think 
that out of the 40 we had above 10 
which were shot-proof against guns of 
12 tons or upwards. He did not be- 
lieve that the Navy was in such a state 
as the public supposed it to be. We 
were not in a state to defend our own 
coasts or forts, or to attack an enemy’s. 
They knew that some 200,000 men could 
be collected on the opposite coast in a 
very few days, and as the ports opposite 
had each 20 or 30 large ships at com- 
mand, each ship capable of transporting 
800 to 1,000 men, the work of tranship- 
ment would not fail on that ground. 

Eart GREY, in reply, acknowledged 
that the present would be an inoppor- 
tune moment for discussing the conduet 
of England during the war just closed, 
but hoped some noble Lord would bring 
the matter forward before the Session 
was over. 


Motion agreed to. 


(No. 33.) 
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JUSTICES PROCEDURE (ENGLAND) 
BILL | H.L. | 
A Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts regu- 
lating Proceedings before Justices of the Peace 
out of Quarter Sessions in England—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Carrys; read 1%. (No. 31.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, ’till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 6th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—New Memser Sworn—Lord Henry 
Richard Charles Somerset, for Monmouth 
County. 

Szrect Committee — Westmeath, &c. Unlawful 
Combinations [2nd March], discharged ; West- 
meath, &c, Unlawful Combinations, appointed. 

Pusuic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading—In- 
come Tax Assessment * [64]. 

Second Reading—Army Regulation [39], debate 
adjourned ; Stamp Act (1870) Amendment * 
[46]; Metropolitan Commons Supplemental * 
[62]; Local Government Supplemental * [63]. 


STATE OF IRELAND—WESTMEATH, do, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to give 
Notice of my intention to do what I 
think will be agreeable to the House— 


’ that is, to fulfil an implied obligation 


which Her Majesty’s Government under- 
took in the course of the debate upon 
the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into the state of Westmeath. My 
noble Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland intimated—and I supported him 
in the intimation—that it would be per- 
fectly agreeable to us to alter the terms 
of the Motion by omitting the closing 
words, which were considered to bear 
the interpretation that we desired to 
diminish the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment in regard to the inquiry—an 
interpretation we never intended them 
to bear. It was impossible to do this at 
the ‘time; but it can be done now by 
cancelling the Order for the appointment 
of the Committee, and making a fresh 
one. I hope, however, that it will be 
understood that the Order is cancelled 
for this purpose alone; and as it is de- 
sirable that no time be lost, I shall take 
the necessary steps in the course of this 
evening. 


{Mancn 6, 1871} 
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SCOTLAND—MAIL TRAINS.—QUESTION,. 


Mr. CARNEGIE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether the Post Office 
authorities have exacted any; and, if 
so, what penalties from the Railway 
Companies in the north of Scotland for 
the frequent unpunctuality of the mail 
trains during the past year? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the Post Office authorities had not ex- 
acted any such fine, nor did he think it 
would be possible to do so. He was 
informed that the principal irregulari- 
ties were occasioned by delays in the 
branch lines, or by the extreme severity 
of the winter weather, which made it 
necessary, for the safety of the trains, 
that they should travel at a slower pace, 
and be stopped more frequently for 
examination. In ordinary times, the 
overtime hardly ever amounted to more 
than half an hour on the journey of 
about 500 miles, over lines belonging to 
two or three different railway com- 
panies. Delays often were owing to the 
letters not being ready on the branch 
lines, in consequence of a press of busi- 
ness. If the Post Office were to insist 
on exacting the penalties for delay, the 
railway companies would, of course, 
insist on not waiting for the branch 
mails, and serious inconvenience to the 
public would result, 


SMALL POX AT GREAT GRIMSBY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CADOGAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that on the 8th February a 
vessel called ‘‘ The Star,’’ from Hartle- 
pool to London, put in at Grimsby, 
where the Captain landed a seaman 
suffering from small pox, and that the 
Captain was thereupon ordered by the 
authorities to take the man on board 
again, and was informed that his con- 
duct subjected him to a severe penalty ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I have inquired 
into the case, which does not appear to 
be exactly as has been represented. It 
appears that the captain of the Star 
landed one of his sailors at the Royal 
Dock on or about 8th of February, and 
took him through the streets to the office 
of the clerk of the peace, leaving him 
outside the office while he went in, and 
stated his belief that the man was suffer- 
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ing from small-pox. Hoe was told that 
he ought not to take the man about the 
public streets, as it was dangerous, and 
contrary to law; and he was recom- 
mended to take lodgings for the sick 
man; and as he apprehended some dif- 
ficulty in finding them under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he was advised 
to apply to the relieving officer. He 
went to the relieving officer’s house, and 
found that he was not at home, and 
he was again recommended to get the 
man lodgings. He was now told to 
take the man on board again; and I be- 
lieve that he did not apply to any other 
person. I will add that this scandal, 
as I may call it, has arisen in conse- 
quence of Great Grimsby not having 
availed itself of the power given under 
the 37th clause of the Sanitary Act to 
erect either temporary or permanent 
hospitals, which, necessary in all large 
towns, are especially indispensable in 
our seaports. 


Navy—Naval Reserve 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
1871.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther this House will be asked specifi- 


cally to vote any sum towards the Exhi- 
bition of 1871 ; and, if not, whether any 
charge for this purpose on the ordinary 


Votes of Parliament will or can be made 
by any Department of the State? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: It is not, Sir, the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to ask the 
House for a Vote of any sum towards 
the coming Exhibition. I cannot, of 
course, say what the Departments can 
or will do; but I do not believe any 
Department ought to apply its funds to 
such a purpose. 


NAVY—WORKS AT CHATHAM 
DOCKYARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAWLEY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether the ‘‘ Amended 
Contract,” directed to be prepared by 
Board Minute of March 17, 1869, and to 
be entered into with Mr. Gabrilli for the 
execution of works at Chatham Dock- 
yard has been signed by the Contractor, 
and why a Oopy of such Contract was 
not presented to this House on the 2nd 
August last, along with the Correspond- 
ence (Paper 412), in accordance with 
the promise given by the Junior Lord of 
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the Admiralty on the 30th June; also, 
why Copies of the several Contracts 
made with Messrs. Foord, Messrs. Ball 
and Co., and with others for various 
works in connection with the extension 
of Chatham Dockyard have not been 
presented to this House as required by 
the Act 28 and 29 Vic. ec. 51? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, a copy of the 
amended draft contract was pre- 
sented, and forms part of the Corre- 
spondence laid on the Table of the House 
on the 2nd of August last; and though 
the conditions, specifications, and sche- 
dule were signed by the contractor on 
the 4th of June, 1870, and are alone a 
sufficient security for us, the continued 
absence of the contractor in Vienna, 
where he has extensive works in hand, 
has delayed our solicitor in obtaining 
his signature to the formal deed. I 
understand the contractor has now sent 
a power of attorney to his agent to sign 
for him. Imay add that no delay or loss 
has arisen to the service from the non-sig- 
nature of this deed. With regard to the 
second part of the Question of the hon. 
Member, Iam advised that the contracts 
there alluded to, and of which some, if not 
all, were made by the late Government, 
were not entered into under the pro- 
visions of the Act quoted, and, there- 
fore, it was not requisite by virtue of 
that Act to present them, they being 
contracts or agreements made under 
the ordinary authority of the Admiralty, 
and giving no special advantages to the 
contractors. There is, however, no pos- 
sible objection, should the hon. Member 
wish it, to lay copies of these docu- 
ments on the Table of the House. I 
would further wish to inform the hon. 
Member that the Return he proposes to 
move for to-morrow will be given. 


NAVY—NAVAL RESERVE (SECOND 
CLASS).—QUESTION. 


Apmtrat ERSKINE asked the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he can state the 
number of Ordinary Seamen of the Mer- 
chant Service who have enrolled them- 
selves in the Naval Reserve (Second 
Class) from its establishment to the pre- 
sent time ? 

Mr. BAXTER: I regret to state that 
owing to circumstances which are, 20 
doubt, known to my hon. and gallant 
Friend, but which it would be needless 
to explain to the House now, the Second 
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Class Naval Reserve has proved a failure, 
only nine men having enrolled them- 
selves. 


ARMY—MARRIED SUBALTERNS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp GARLIES asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will 
object to extending to married subalterns 
and all Regimental Staff officers the 
same indulgence already afforded to other 
married officers in respect to passages on 
board ship for a female servant, from 
which the former are at present ex- 
cluded by Olause 136 of the Army Cir- 
cular of 1870? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, the 
object of the Circular was to extend to 
those officers, who were entitled to have 
male servants kept at the public expense, 
the power of substituting female servants 
in certain cases. Subalterns were not 
allowed to have any servants at all. 


ARMY RESERVE FUND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If there is any 
objection to lay upon the Table a Return 
of the Army Reserve Fund and the 
Guards’ Reserve Fund, showing from 
whence they are derived and how ap- 
plied ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, he 
thought the Paper furnished that morn- 
ing would provide his hon. Friend with 
the information he wished. If it did 
not, he would give him any further in- 
formation he might desire. 


FOREIGNERS SERVING IN OUR MER- 
CHANT SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade to state, If the 
20,158 Foreign Seamen, mentioned in 
the Return presented on the 15th Feb- 
ruary, are Able Seamen; and, if so, to 
state the number of Foreigners in addi- 
tion thereto serving in other capacities 
in the Merchant Service ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, the 20,158 foreign seamen 
mentioned in the Return included all 
foreigners serving in our merchant ser- 
vice, whether acting as seamen,-or as 
cooks, stokers, &e. He could not dis- 
cover that the Board of Trade had any 
information as to how many of the 
20,158 were able seamen. 


{Marcu 6, 1871} 
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Papal States. 


THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, When 
it is intended to remove the block of 
houses between Parliament Street and 
King Street, facing the New Home and 
Colonial Offices ? 

Mr. AYRTON replied that a portion 
of the block to which the noble Lord 
referred was now occupied by public 
offices, which were very much needed, 
and the rest was occupied by special 
arrangement; so that the whole block 
could be pulled down when the new 
Home and Colonial Offices were erected. 
The back part of the block had been 
already pulled down to admit of the work 
being carried on. No object would be 
gained by pulling down the rest at pre- 
sent, and the pulling of it down would 
only exhibit the scaffolding and the 
workmen engaged in the erection of the 
new buildings. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS asked 
whether Parliament Street would be 
widened ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that Question 
involved another important question— 
namely, whether the Treasury or the 
public were to give up part of the land 
which had been purchased at the public 
expense for the purpose of widening a 
street. There was no Act of Parliament 
which directed any part to be so applied ; 
but it was competent to the Government 
to do what was necessary to have ade- 
quate approaches to the Home and 
Colonial Offices. Those approaches would 
probably be best made by retaining the 
land in front of the new offices. 


ITALY—THE PAPAL STATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the honour- 
able Member for Longford, Whether, as 
stated in ‘‘ The Belfast Daily Examiner” 
of the 27th ult., he has postponed his 
Motion concerning the ‘‘occupation by 
the Italian troops of the Papal States,” 
in view of the ‘probable action” of 
“The National Assembly of France,” 
in favour of the Papacy, and in conse- 
quence of a meeting held at Archbishop 
Manning’s on the 23rd of February ? 

Mr. O'REILLY said, in reply to his 
hon. Friend, he would beg to read a 
statement which he made in his place in 
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the House, on the occasion of post- 
poning the Motion to which the question 
referred. He said that— 


“He did it in compliance with the urgent re- 
presentation of many Irish Members that, the 
Papers having been delivered late on Thursday, 
it was impossible to study them by Friday after- 
noon; that many Irish Members being absent 
from town, could not be present on the day origi- 
nally fixed for the discussion of the Motion.” 


With regard to the statement in a Bel- 
fast newspaper to which his hon. Friend 
referred, he had no opportunity of seeing 
any such statement, except that when 
he was listening to a debate in the 
House, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Belfast himself put in his hand what he 
stated to be a Belfast newspaper. He 
glanced at the newspaper, and saw 
enough of it to ascertain that it gave an 
inaccurate account of several private 
conversations, and gave rather a report 
of what -might have been said, instead 
of what was said. He had given his 
reasons in his place in Parliament for 
the course he had taken, and he hoped 
his hon. Friend, and he was sure the 
House, would excuse him if he declined 
to give an account of private conversa- 
tions in his own house or in the house 
of another. 


TRADE MARKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, If his 
attention has been called to the great 
inconvenience occasionally caused by the 
innocent infringement of Trade Marks; 
and if he does not think that it would be 
just to insist upon registration as an es- 
sential condition before any claim of da- 
mages for infringement of trade marks 
could be established ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
replied that he was not prepared to deny 
that inconveniences occurred in the way 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman. That 
was a matter which deserved considera- 
tion. This Question, however, was put 
in avery abstract form, and was not very 
easy to answer. At the same time, he 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that a 
Bill, conceived very much in the spirit of 
his Question, was introduced three years 
ago by the late President of the Board 
of Trade, and he was informed that it 
met with a very cool reception in the 
House. 


Mr. O Reilly 
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to Officers. 


ARMY--FLEETWOOD BARRACKS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he will state why, 
when barracks at other places are over- 
crowded, those at Fleetwood are kept 
unoccupied ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, he 
understood that it was intended to put a 
regiment in the Fleetwood Barracks, and 
the reason why they had not been occu- 
pied already was that it had not been 
decided what particular regiment should 
go there, and as it was undesirable to 
have two removes they had, conse- 
quently, remained empty. 


THE HOUSE TAX AND LANDLORDS’ 
INCOME TAX.—QUESTION, 


Mr. Atperman LUSK asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is true that the House Tax and Land- 
lords’ Income Tax are now being col- 
lected in some parts of the metropolis 
on the rating of the new Valuation Act, 
32 and 33 Vic. c. 67, while by the 48rd 
section of that Act such rating does not 
come into force before 6th April, 1871? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that it was neces- 
sary to distinguish between valuation 
and personal rating. It was quite true 
that the Act did not come into force till 
the month of April ; but it was upon the 
valuation that the assessment was made, 
such alterations being allowed as seemed 
good to the Commissioners. The new 
valuation had been made under the Act 
for the convenience of the taxpayers, 
and the Commissioners had allowed that 
valuation to be sent in as their valuation, 
and upon it they had made their assess- 
ment, 


ARMY—LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LEA asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether any officer in receipt 
of full pay and on active service can 
obtain leave of absence for several 
months at a time, in order to prosecute 

olitical objects; if so, whether such 
eave is granted by the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief, without consul- 
tation with the Secretary of State for 
War? 
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Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, leave of ab- 
sence, within the rules laid down by the 
Queen’s regulations, is granted to offi- 
cers by His Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief without 
reference to me. Ido not know what 
my hon. Friend points to particularly. 
Members of this House who are in the 
Army obtain leave during the whole 
Session of Parliament. "With regard to 
other officers desiring leave, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is guided by considera- 
tions of the requirements of the service, 
and not by any reference to the poli- 
tical objects they may have in view. 


IRELAND—STATE OF WESTMEATH. 
QUESTIONS. 


Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is true that the Grand Jury 
of Westmeath, on Thursday last, passed 
a resolution to the effect— 

“That the measures hitherto adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the suppression of 
agrarian and other crimes involving intimidation 
have proved wholly ineffective, and that an im- 
mediate remedy is urgently demanded for a state 
of things so truly described by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland as ‘intolerable ;’” 
whether Chief Justice Monaghan, in 
his charge to the said Grand Jury, de- 
scribed the state of affairs in that county 
as ‘‘ going from bad to worse;” and, 
if it is correct that the resident magi- 
strate at Trim, the assize town of Meath, 
informed Her Majesty’s Judges he had 
received trustworthy information that 
they were to be attacked on their journey 
from Trim to Mullingar, the assize town 
of Westmeath ; and whether he reported 
such information to Dublin Castle ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will give 
to the noble Lord the most accurate in- 
formation in my power with reference to 
the three Questions he has put to me. 
With regard to the first, I have no 
authority in my possession with respect 
to the presentment of the Grand Jury or 
their resolution except a telegram which 
was sent to Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but, from what I have seen in the news- 
papers, I conclude that the telegram is 
textually a transcript of the substance 
of that document, a fact of which I was 
not aware during the debate. The 
quotation of the noble Lord is correct, 
with this exception—which ‘is of some 
consequence—that it does not contain 
the words ‘wholly ineffective ’’—the 
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expression used by the Grand Jury—but 
‘* wholly insufficient.”” Thatis the only 
point on which the noble Lord’s quota- 
tion is not accurate. The telegram is 
quite at the noble Lord’s service if he 
likes. With respect to the Charge of 
Chief Justice Monaghan, the noble Lord 
is doubtless aware that the Charge of the 
Chief Justice is not an official document 
—that there is no report of it which we 
should be justified in attempting to hold 
the Chief Justice bound by, in case a 
mistake had been made in the report. 
Still, a report of that Charge is in my 
hands, which I believe has been made 
with as much care as possible, and in 
that report, substantially corresponding 
with what the noble Lord has stated, 
the Chief Justice says— 

“When I was last here, gentlemen, the county 


was in an unsettled state, but I am bound to say 
that things are proceeding from bad to worse.” 


In answer to the third Question, as to 
the resident magistrate at Trim— 

“‘ Whether it is correct that the resident magis- 
trate at Trim, the assize town of Meath, informed 
Her Majesty’s Judges he had received trustworthy 
information that they were to be attacked on their 
journey from Trim to Mullingar, the assize town 
of Westmeath; and whether he reported such 
information to Dublin Castle ?”— 


the resident magistrate made a report, I 
believe, to officers of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment upon that subject, and stated 
that he had received information to the 
effect that the Judges were to be attacked 
on their journey from Trim to Mullingar. 
With regard to this being trustworthy 
information, I believe it to have been 
trustworthy so far as respects the cha- 
racter of the person from whom it was 
received. I particularly dwell on the 
phrase—‘‘so far as concerns the cha- 
racter of the person from whom it was 
received.” But with regard to its being 
trustworthy information in the sense of 
its being information with a great pro- 
bable appearance of truth, I am bound 
to say we consider it was not trustworthy 
in that sense, because there were several 
indications in the report itself which 
appeared to show that it was not worthy 
of belief. Notwithstanding that, in 
consequence of the very fact of such 
a report having reached the Crown 
Solicitor, communication was made to 
Dublin Castle, and special precautions 
were taken upon the road by which the 
Judges proceeded, which, however, was 
not the route indicated in the report. 
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The Charge of the Chief Justice may be 
examined by the noble Lord if he de- 
sires it. 


NAVY—“ MEGZRA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty or, in his absence, 
the Secretary tothe Admiralty, Whether 
it is true that Her Majesty’s transport 
ship ‘‘ Megeera”’ has just been commis- 
sioned to take out to Sydney 33 officers 
and 850 men, with several hundred tons 
of stores, whereas she is only qualified 
to carry 14 officers and 220 men; that 
half the officers’ mess gear is on deck 
from want of stowage room ; that she is 
moreover in an unseaworthy condition, 
leaking from stem to stern, and that 
notwithstanding the distinct assurance 
of her commander that the ship was not 
ready for sea, the Admiral told him “he 
must go, as he had orders to send him 
off ?”’ 

Mr. BAXTER: It is true, Sir, that 
Her Majesty’s ship Megera was com- 
missioned to take out to Australia 33 
officers and 350 men (inclusive of her 
own complement), with 400 tons of cargo. 
It is not true that she was only calcu- 
lated to carry 14 officers and 220 men; 
on the contrary, she has taken to the 
Cape 22 officers, 425 men, 26 women, 
and 66 children, in addition to her own 
crew; and from Jamaica to Cape Coast 
Castle 18 officers, 400 men, 12 women, 
and 12 children, also exclusive of her 
complement. She has also frequently 
carried over 400 tons of cargo. There is 
not a word of truth in the statement that 
she is unseaworthy and leaking from stem 
to stern, nor in the further statement 
that the men had twice protested against 
going to sea. With respect to the ac- 
commodation of the officers, I have to 
state to the House that I have this 
morning seen Vice Admiral Elliott, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Sheerness, who au- 
thorizes me to say that, in his opinion, 
it was amply sufficient. Regarding 
what passed at Plymouth between Ad- 
miral Codrington and Captain Thrupp, 
I prefer quoting the account of the con- 
versation given by the Admiral himself, 
and received at Whitehall to-day— 

“ After dusk Captain Thrupp again came to 
me from the Megera and asked if the ship 
might wait till next day (Sunday) morning. As 
he acknowledged having received the stores I 
had ordered for the ship’s use, I inquired his 
reasons for remaining, as there was a fine, fair 
wind for the ship. He said that the ship’s decks 
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were lumbered up with casks and packages 
which had not yet been stowed away. It appeared 
that they were not public stores, but provisions, 
&ec., for the mess of the officers. Considering 
that after fitting out for the eastward the ship 
had been two days in this port, it appeared to me 
that the officers might have procured and stowed 
away their own sea stock before then, and as it 
could not take half an hour’s attention on their 
part to do it now, I did not see sufficient reason 
to authorize the Megera remaining another 
day. I told Captain Thrupp that if the weather 
was bad, or the wind from the south-west, I knew 
the Admiralty would not wish him to go to sea; 
but that as the weather was fine, and a nice fair 
wind blowing, I did not think the Admiralty 
would be pleased if, without any defects to be 
taken in hand, he remained another day in the 
Sound, as it was a great object for the Megera 
to get clear out of the Channel. I may add that 
I did not give Captain Thrupp any order to sail 
on that evening, though I certainly advised him 
as I stated above.” 


What really caused the inconvenience 
and discomfort was the very large 
quantity of private baggage and stores 
belonging to the officers and men taken 
in at Sheerness and Plymouth after the 
ship had completed her loading, and for 
which sufficient allowance had not been 
made. The condition of some of the 
main-deck ports, moreover, seems to 
have been imperfect, and in consequence 
the water washed from side to side, wet- 
ting the things which had not been 
stowed away. As to the real condition 
of the ship, her readiness to go to sea, 
&c., perhaps the House would like to 
hear me read two or three sentences 
from a letter dated Saturday, from Rear 
Admiral Forbes, at Queenstown— 


“TI have to report that, in compliance with 
their Lordships’ directions by telegraph, of yester- 
day, which I found on my return td Queens- 
town, I have carefully inspected the Megera this 
morning, and have already telegraphed to their 
Lordships my opinion that the ship is fit for the 
service on which she is employed. . . . All 
the decks are much lumbered ; but she is very 
ill-stowed, and much clearance may be made 
when this is better done. . . . ‘The ports are 
now mended and re-lined, and new ones placed 
where necessary. The main deck is also incon- 
veniently crowded for sleeping; by clearing out 
the troop deck below as suggested, many men now 
berthed above may be berthed there. The 
result of my inspection is that the Megara 
has been inconveniently crowded with cargo, 
considering the quantity of stores and effects ac- 
companying the officers and men she takes out; 
that landing about 100 tons weight would rid her 
of this evil ; and that the officers taking passage 
have also been crowded considering the length 
of the voyage. If the number of them were re- 
duced by four the remainder would also be re- 
lieved.” 


Orders have been sent to Queenstown 
accordingly. 
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CLERKS OF CONVICT PRISONS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet GILPIN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the sum of 
£450, voted in the Civil Service Esti- 
mates 1869-70 and 1870-71, for increasing 
the pay of the Clerks in Convict Prisons, 
has been disbursed as voted; if not, 
what has become of it ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
the sum of £450 for increasing the pay 
of the clerks in the convict prisons had 
been inserted in the Estimates of 1869-70, 
but was not required or expended in that 
year. It was also asked for in 1870-1 by 
an error. The result was that, as in 
1869-70, the amount would be returned 
to the Exchequer. 


EDUCATION—NATIONAL SCHOOL EN- 
DOWMENTS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRANCE asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether Clause 32, 
a. 1, Excess of Grant over School Fees, 
&c. does exclude endowments or like 
receipts from other sources than those 
specified—namely, subscriptions and pay- 
ments from a School Board ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
the sums which could be written against 
the Government grants were confined to 
school fees and voluntary contributions. 
He might, however, remind the hon. 
Gentleman that whereas, under the old 
Code, a reduction was made in the grant 
on account of the endowment, under the 
new Code there was no such reduction. 


MUSIC HALLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Why 
the music halls in London are allowed to 
give entertainments on Ash Wednesday 
whilst all theatres within the Metro- 
politan district are compelled to close 
their houses for theatrical representations 
on that day; and, further to ask, if he 
will take steps to place music halls and 
theatres on the same footing ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, there was 
no difference. Music-halls, as well as 
theatres, were forbidden to be opened on 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Ash 
Wednesday. 
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ARMY—DOUBLE COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DENT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he is aware that 
several Officers on full pay in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Regular Forces, as well as some 
Colonels in the Volunteer Service, also 
hold Commissions in the Yeomanry 
Cavalry; and, whether the restriction 
that no Commanding Officer of Volun- 
teers shall hold at the same time two 
Commissions, or, if he does, one of them 
must be of a purely honorary character, 
is applicable also to the holding of Com- 
missions in the Yeomanry Cavalry as 
well as the Volunteers? 

Mr. CARDWELL was understood to 
say that some time since the practice of 
issuing two commissions to the same 
officers had been discontinued, and it 
was intended, within a very short time, 
to require officers who held two com- 
missions to elect between them. 


EMIGRATION—THE CIRCULAR 
DESPATCH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Answers have been received from the 
Colonies to the Circular Despatch, dated 
14th February 1870, as to Emigration ; 
and if he intends to lay these Answers 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that answers had been 
received from all the Colonies to the 
Circular in question; they had been 
forwarded to the Emigration Commis- 
sioners for their Report, which Report, 
giving a summary of their contents, he 
would lay on the Table, and if the hon. 
Gentleman would communicate with him 
he would consider whether it would be 
desirable to print any of the answers in 
eatenso. 


EDUCATION—SCHOOL ATTENDANCES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
he has any objection to alter the Revised 
Code, Article 19, so as to render it unne- 
cessary thatthe 250 attendances should all 
be at the same school in any case where it 
be proved tothe satisfaction of the Council 
that a scholar has attended more schools 
than one in consequence of the bona fide 
removal of his parents ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had very attentively considered the 
question ; but the Department would feel 
it almost impossible to make the change. 
He thought he could convince the hon. 
Gentleman that it would be out of their 
power to make any arrangement by 
which the attendance of the scholar, if 
transferred from one school to another, 
could be taken into account. There 
were two difficulties in the way. In the 
first place, although it was very much to 
the credit of English managers and 
schoolmasters that they could be relied 
upon, yet in some cases there was ne- 
cessity for inquiries which would be 
made more difficult by this proposition. 
And then it would be exceedingly hard 
to know how to apportion the grants 
between the schools. Besides this, a 
possible change of school was considered 
in making the grant, and an increase 
of 50 per cent was given in consequence 
for 250 attendances. It would be ne- 


cessary to re-consider the money grant 
if the number of attendances was dimi- 
nished. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked, 
When the Returns which he had moved 
for on this subject will be circulated; 


and whether care will not be taken that 
the Revised Code shall not come into full 
operation until this question has been 
discussed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that the 
Returns had left the Department the 
very morning after the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had moved for them, and they 
would be circulated as soon as possible. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, the Act of Parliament clearly 
laid down that one month was the time 
required for the Code to lie on the Table 
before it should be regarded as approved. 
Personally, he would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of explaining any portions of the 
Code, and as two or three points would 
be raised to-morrow he trusted he would 
then have that opportunity. 


IRELAND—GRAND JURY OF WEST- 
MEATIL.—QUESTION. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, as the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was not in 
his place, he would put to the Prime 
Minister the Question he had intended 
to ask of the noble Marquess. He wished 
to know, Whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will lay upon the Table a Copy of the 
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Resolution of the Grand Jury of West- 
meath at the present Assizes; and, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to comply with their request for 
the application of an immediate remedy 
to a state of things which the Grand 
Jury agree with him in describing as 
intolerable ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard, 
Sir, to laying on the Table the resolu- 
tion come to by the Grand Jury of the 
county of Westmeath during the present 
Assizes, I presume that resolution is an 
official document, and I therefore see no 
difficulty whatsoever in its being laid on 
the Table. As to the intention of the 
Government to apply immediate reme- 
dies to the evils existing in that county, 
undoubtedly the Government have taken, 
and will-.continue to take, the course 
which they deem to be best calculated 
to bring about there a sound and satis- 
factory state of things. 


METROPOLIS—CAB FARES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. EYKYN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with reference 
to a decision given in the Westminster 
Police Court with respect to Cab Fares, 
to which he had already called his at- 
tention, Whether he is prepared to take 
any steps during the present Session to 
render more clear the position of the 
public and the cabowners in connection 
with those fares ? 

Mr. BRUCE replied that on the fol- 
lowing or the next day amended regula- 
tions dealing with the subject would 
appear. He might also take that op- 
portunity of stating that, inasmuch as 
he considered what was called the free 
trade experiment had already been suffi- 
ciently tried, and he was bound to say 
with no substantial success, he thought 
it would be convenient that the fares 
should now be fixed. He proposed, 
therefore, to fix them at the rate at 
which, with a very few exceptions, they 
had been fixed by the free action of cab- 
owners themselves. A few experiments 
had been tried at somewhat higher fares 
with a better class of vehicles; but the 
public had given but little encourage- 
ment to those experiments, and the old 
fares had to be resorted to—that was to 
say, 2s. per hour in the case of the or- 
dinary four-wheeled cab, and 6d. per 
mile, subject, of course, to the arrange- 
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ment with respect to the first two miles 
which had been some time in operation ; 
and in the case of Hansom cabs 2s. 6d. 
per hour and 6d. per mile. He felt 
bound to add that he expected there 
would have been more enterprize on the 
part of the cabowners, and more en- 
couragement given on the part of the 
public. He wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of stating that, so far as he and 
the police were concerned, everything had 
been done to fulfil the promise which had 
been made to the House—that all cabs 
should be removed from stands which 
were not considered to come up to the 
proper standard. He had not in his 
hand the Return of the number of cabs 
which had been struck off last year; but 
he believed, including Hansoms and four- 
wheelers, it amounted to above 1,500. 


Army 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—[Bux 39.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Sir Henry Knight 
Storks, Captain Vivian, The Judge Advocate.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( fr. Cardwell.) 


Coronet LOYD LINDSAY, in rising 
to move, as an Amendment — 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the expen- 
diture necessary for the national defences and the 
other demands on the Exchequer do not at pre- 
sent justify any Vote of Public Money for the 
extinction of Purchase in the Army,” 
said, the Bill for the Army Regulations, 
which was explained to the House on 
Thursday, the 16th of February, was so 
large in its scope, and so extended in its 
character, dealing radically (and by that 
he meant extending to root and branch) 
with the interests of the Army, from the 
Commander-in-Chief down to the lowest 
private soldier, and to the recruits who 
have not yet even attained to that rank, 
that anyone with less power of lucid ex- 
position than the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill might well shrink 
from dealing with the whole subject in 
asingle speech. Feeling, therefore, the 
difficulty and the inconvenience of hay- 
ing all the questions of the Bill mixed 
up together in one debate, he had, with 
great diffidence, given Notice of the 
Amendment which stood in his name, 
in order that the most important point 
of the Bill—the abolition at spuaieaiaie 
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might be discussed separately, and that 
the opinion of the House might be taken 
upon it. The question of purchase was 
not a party question. All Army matters, 
in his opinion, and also in that of the 
House, were not party questions; and 
now that the House of Commons was 
exercising more and more influence upon 
Army affairs, it was absolutely necessary 
for the welfare of the Army that party 
considerations should be excluded. As 
one who had belonged to the military 
profession he desired to pay his acknow- 
ledgments to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell) for the liberal and just 
conclusion he had come to—namely, that 
the full amount which officers had paid 
for their commissions should be returned 
to them. Recognizing the justice with 
which the Government had approached 
the subject, and their wish to act fairly 
and honourably towards the officers of 
the Army, he felt certain that they would 
find themselves engaged in an expendi- 
ture of money far larger than they now 
anticipated. The cost of compensating of- 
ficers in full he estimated at £12,000,000. 
He had the calculations at hand, but he 
would not trouble the House with them. 
They were founded on what was officially 
set forth as the price of commissions in 
1856. A large portion of that sum— 
namely, £5,000,000 or £6,000,000— 
ought to be paid back to officers at 
once, in order to avoid the injustice of 
having officers in the same rank serving 
with different rates of pay, and because 
the conditions of the service had been 
altered. They would no longer be the 
same as when the men paid their money. 
Again, an adequate and liberal system 
of full-pay retirement would have to 
be provided, in order to give the same 
amount of promotion which was pro- 
vided for under the present system. In 
the calculations he had made he found 
that for a retiring system in the Royal 
Artillery £500,000 a-year would be re- 
quired for that one item. Lastly, in 
order to reap any advantage from the 
change it would be necessary to revise 
the whole scale of pay and allowances 
to officers. In framing new regulations 
for the Army, as the Government were 
now doing, it was first of all necessary 
to ascertain the weak points—to find out 
what was amiss, and what required to 
be put right. Now, the universal opi- 
nion—and he believed everybody would 
acknowledge it to be the truth— was, 
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that the point where the Army failed 
was that it was not well put together ; 
but however well it might answer in de- 
tail, it was not one joint machine which 
worked harmoniously and satisfactorily 
together. The best example we could 
have of such a well-organized Army was 
the North German Army, in which there 
was no less than eight Crowned Heads 
and Royal Princes, all holding separate 
and supreme commands. It was difficult 
to suppose that they were all men of 
marked military genius or talent, and 
we must, therefore, conclude that the 
regulations of the Army were so perfect 
as to render it independent of what a 
less perfect and complete organization 
would require. A force could only be 
properly called an Army when it was 
bound together by an organization con- 
sisting of staff, commissariat, transport, 
and medical departments; and although 
we might possess the separate parts 
of an Army in perfection, unless they 
were bound together by an efficient 
organization, all the splendid material 
which we had would be useless and 
unavailable. The Bill, while it called 
for this vast expenditure, left us no 
better in this respect than before. There 
existed a strong conviction that this 
Army Service organization—which was 
now called the Control—was quite in- 
sufficient, and might prove inefficient. 
There was a belief that it was both, and 
bearing in mind the lesson learnt in the 
Crimea, when there was a complete col- 
lapse of this department, and our Army 
was left to starve at a distance of only 
seven miles from its base of operations, 
we could not wonder at the feeling which 
existed on this point. This feeling would 
certainly continue to exist until the Con- 
trol department were proved to work 
well. Such practical proof could only 
be obtained by putting 30,000 or 40,000 
men into camp, and throwing them ab- 
solutely on their own resources; not at 
Aldershot, where, from constant repeti- 
tion, everything became mechanical, but 
in some open country, where cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry could be manceuvred 
in line, taking up fresh positions, and 
changing their ground every day. In 
this way the Staff might learn their duty, 
which, owing to ill-judged parsimony, 
they had hitherto never had an opportu- 
nity of learning in the field—the only 
place where it could properly be learnt. 
The benefit of thus learning it was enor- 
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mous, and the cost trivial when compared 
with what it was now proposed to do. 
The Prussians, a remarkably economical 
nation, yet thought it worth their while 
to spend £75,000 a-year on their camps 
of instruction, and the advantage de- 
rived from them had been shown in the 
perfect harmony with which the whole 
machinery of their Army worked in 
actual warfare. Real extravagance it 
was, indeed, after spending millions, to 
grudge the last thousands which were 
required for the final completion of the 
work. Infinite pains had always been 
taken by us, and with complete success, 
to render perfect the several separate 
branches of the service—the artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, and whenever you 
examined them in detail, whether by 
regiments, by troops, by companies, or 
by batteries, you would find them nothing 
less than first-rate. If you saw them in 
the field, if you examined their interior 
economy—by that he meant the relations 
which existed between the officers and 
the men—you would find them equally 
good and satisfactory. Physically, our 
soldiers were men superior to any men 
in any Army in the world, and if you look 
at them morally, in their disposition to 
obey their officers with readiness and 
alacrity, or to obey the laws of the 
country, you will find no Army like the 
English Army. The regimental system 
had never failed in the English Army, 
and nowhere was it more severely tried 
than in the Crimea. General Trochu 
bore testimony that— 

“ L’infanterie Anglaise est la plus redoutable 
de l’Europe. Heureusement il n’y en a pas 
beaucoup. Et c’est une opinion que des observa- 
tions personnelles, impartiales, faites au milieu de 
Varmée Anglaise pendant la guerre, ont depuis 
confirmé dans mon esprit.” 


Where could you find more valuable 
evidence than this—given by an impar- 
tial observer, who watched the English 
Army during the time of its greatest 
trials and disasters ? The English cavalry 
and artillery were as good as the in- 
fantry, if taken separately or examined 
by themselves; but General Trochu 
would never have gone on to say that 
we knew how to combine these forces 
together by a Staff organization of trans- 
port and commissariat. That was pre- 
cisely the point in which we failed, and 
it was precisely the point where the Bill 
before the House proposed to do nothing, 
while it called for an expenditure of 
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£12,000,000 to remedy that which was 
admitted to be the best feature in our 
system. The regimental system was 
good because it was founded on sound 
principles. The men who joined the 
Army did so because they believed them- 
selves more fitted for the Army than for 
civil life. Therefore, the civil commu- 
nity was not, to any great extent, injured 
by the standing Army. Some would 
even say that it was improved by it, be- 
cause you took away from it men who, 
if left without military discipline, might 
become idle and unprofitable, and even 
worse. It was, of course, not the duty 
of Government to provide employment 
for people; but it was their duty to 
allow the various qualities of all men to 
be usefully employed, whether these 
qualities lay in the direction of roving, 
restless activity, or quiet and patient in- 
dustry ; the first of these qualities fitted 
men for the Army, the latter for civil 
life. And here he would say a word 
about competitive examinations, which 
were already very numerous, but which 
the new regulations for the Army would 
increase to a most alarming extent. 
There were qualities required in an 
officer which no examiner could ever 
bring to light, but which a skilful 
general in the field would know well 
how to discover, and turn to the best 
possible account for the good of the 
service. But by testing all men by 
one uniform standard of bookwork exa- 
mination we ran the risk of shutting 
out the very men we should endeavour 
to bring into the service. He had said 
that the private soldiers joined the Army 
because they liked it. The same thing 
applied to the officers. They also joined 
the Army because they liked it, and they 
were so anxious to serve their Queen 
and country that they were ready to pay 
down a large sum of money on entering 
the Army, and to add to that sum at 
each successive step in rank, up to the 
grade of general, which was acquired 
without purchase, but which, when once 
obtained, gave better pay, especially 
when they were employed, but which 
entailed forfeiture of all previously de- 
posited money. The system might be 
explained by question and answer — 
‘Why do officers leave the Army before 
becoming generals?” ‘Because when 
once that step is taken their purchase 
money is forfeited.” Again—‘‘ Why do 
the best officers remain, and forfeit their 
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money ?”” “‘ Because they know that they 
will be employed as generals, and will 
receive the extra pay.” ‘‘Why do the 
least good officers leave the Army before 
they become generals?’ ‘“ Because they 
know that they will not be employed, 
and will only get ordinary general’s 
pay.” Here, then, you had an excellent 
system of self-supporting retirement, to 
replace which you would have to provide 
£500,000 a-year—calculating this on the 
scale of retirement for the Artillery. 
This expenditure would then bring the 
other branches of the service to the posi- 
tion of the Royal Artillery and Engi- 
neers—a position so unsatisfactory that 
the Committee appointed by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, reported that 
‘both these corps are gradually ap- 
proaching a state which may seriously 
affect their efficiency.’ It was now pro- 
posed, at a cost of £8,000,000 or 
£12,000,000, to place the rest of the 
Army in the very difficulty which the 
Government were at their wits’ end to 
know how to get out of in the non-pur- 
chase corps—namely, stagnation from 
want of promotion. In the Army List 
it would be found that the first 19 lieu- 
tenants in the Royal Artillery had each 
seen 14 years’ service. They entered 
about the age of 20. You have, there- 
fore, subaltern officers of 34 years of 
age serving in the Artillery without the 
smallest hope of being promoted to a 
battery. The importance of having 
young officers for regimental service 
could not be over-estimated, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman were to give the 
Army the greatest scholars in Christen- 
dom for officers they would not be equal 
to those men of ordinary attainment 
who had the benefit of youth on their 
side. Here was an instance of the cha- 
racter of this Bill, which, in his opinion, 
was complete for destruction, and most 
incomplete for construction and re-orga- 
nization. He wished to call the attention 
of the House to another matter. The 
number of men who were candidates for 
entering the Army far exceeded the 
number of commissions to be given. The 
result, therefore, was that the country 
had the command and pick of the mar- 
ket. During the last 20 years the autho- 
rities had been continually requiring 
more and more from the officers. They 
were examined on first entering, and 
again at each successive step in rank, 
and they were told that in spite of all 
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their purchase money they should not 
move up unless they passed those exa- 
minations satisfactorily, and then only 
each in his turn. There were required 
from them more professional knowledge, 
closer attendance at duty, and a greater 
sacrifice of liberty. Thereins of disci- 
pline being thus drawn tighter than at 
any former period, so far from having 
checked the number of men who wished 
to join regiments, it was found that the 
number had even increased. The ave- 
rage number of.commissions which the 
Commander-in-Chief had to dispose of 
was 300 ina year. There were at that mo- 
ment 500 young men who had passed their 
examination, and were waiting to enter 
the service, and yet the Commander-in- 
Chief most wisely checked men as much 
as possible from going up to be examined 
till there were commissions vacant for 
them. ‘To show how large was the re- 
servoir from which the supply of officers 
was drawn he would mention this fact, 
that during the last six months 225 
young gentleman had been allowed to 
note their names to enter the Army; 
but so little was the chance of an ade- 
quate number of vacancies occurring for 
years to come that no one over the age 
of 14 was allowed to enter his name. 


And a curious fact remained to be told 
—namely, that the regiments which were 
the strictest, and had a reputation for 
being thoroughly efficient, were those 
which were most sought for in the ser- 


vice. Now, opponents to the purchase 
system might argue as much as they liked 
about inefficiency of officers, but they 
could not get over that fact. The more 
that was exacted professionally from the 
officers the more anxious they were to 
come into the service. It was the fault 
of the Government, therefore, if officers 
were inefficient. But he denied the fact 
of their inefficiency, and he would pre- 
sently prove that they were, on the con- 
trary, most efficient. The only well- 
sustained charge against the officers was 
that they looked too much like gentle- 
men. There was a grave suspicion that 
they came from the aristocratic classes 
of the country; but this, like most sus- 
picions, was by no means founded on 
fact. They came from all classes. There 
was no special caste in the Army. 
That they behaved like gentlemen might 
be inferred from the fact that the 
Queen’s Commission, even to an ensign, 
was a passport to the best society— 
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intellectual or social. There existed in 
England the largest leisure class of any 
country in the world. Men rose every 
year by thousands to the rank of what is 
commonly termed and accepted as gentle- 
men. ‘There were professions without 
end which led a man up to this position 
in life, and with education and some 
affluence a man was soon supposed to be- 
long to the aristocratic classes. Tho 
sons of these men might not have the 
same tastes, and perhaps not the abilities, 
of their fathers, and might not follow 
them in their vocation; but there was a 
profession open to them, and, indeed, to 
all men of moderate means—a profession 
honourable in itself, and in which for 
those who succeeded there were honours 
and rewards which far exceeded any- 
thing which money could procure. For 
those who failed there was the consola- 
tion that they, too, would have succeeded 
had the same opportunities fortunately 
come to them; and for all, the feeling 
that they belonged to a profession which 
stamped amana gentleman—a profession 
in which there was a fair field and no 
favour ; in which a man, if he fulfilled 
the conditions of the service, was as cer- 
tain to rise as that the sun itself will 
rise—a profession in which he need seek 
no man’s favour or protection; need not 
bow before his commanding officer or in- 
duce his friends to hang about the lob- 
bies of the Commander-in-Chief, or, 
worse still, to intrigue among political 
Members in this House. It was now 
proposed to alter all this, and to substi- 
tute for it a system of pure selection, 
which meant favouritism, while they 
were told that such a system could not 
and would not work. This was done in 
spite of the advice of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who gave it as his opinion that 
the plan would not work, and in spite 
of the noble Marquess, formerly Seere- 
tary of State for War (the Marquess of 
Hartington), who said in 1867 that under 
the condition of things existing in the 
House of Commons, ‘the system of se- 
lection was impossible,” and in the face 
of the practical experience of almost every 
officer in the Army. The Secretary of 
State had said that there was a danger 
of falling back. Now, there was a danger 
which the House must be very circum- 
spect if they expected to escape from it. 
The moment they extinguished purchase 
it cropped up again. When a man had 
money he was certain to use it for his 
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own advantage. In the non-purchase 
regiments which they had created within 
the last 10 years, the system was as com- 
pletely established as in any other. The 
system had grown up in the Indian 
service, where it was recognized and 
worked well; but, unfortunately, it did 
not advance promotion so rapidly. The 
Secretary for War said, in order to pre- 
vent that, they must exercise a great 
deal of secresy; they must have con- 
fidential reports; they must have accu- 
rate information as to the character of 
every officer; they must know his moral 
behaviour ; and, in addition to that, they 
must have penalties to prevent corrup- 
tion and the same system which once pre- 
vailed in the Parliamentary history. The 
right hon. Gentleman said they would 
never know a successor until this prede- 
cessor had lefithe service. Now by that 
system they would destroy one of the 
best features of the service—namely, a 
feeling of confidence that, serve where 
men might, in the most distant part of 
the globe, or under the eyes of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whether they served 
brilliantly before the enemy or quietly 
at some out-of-the-way station, their 
regimental promotion yet went on 
steadily. It was not fair to say that 
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because a man had had the good fortune 
to see service before an enemy he was, 
therefore, to be advanced regimentally 
before those who had not been equally 
fortunate. And yet that was the popu- 


lar view of the case. He wished hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
would look into the system of selection, 
which would entail nothing less than de- 
struction on the service. He wished to 
fortify the House with the opinion of 
some eminent men as to the character of 
our officers, and of the system which es- 
tablished the relations which existed be- 
tween them and the men. Sir John 
Burgoyne, who had the largest expe- 
rience of the English Army of any 
man alive, said, writing on the 12th of 
February, 1871— 


“T would venture to assert that no Army in the 
world is better officered regimentally than that of 
Great Britain, and that in no respect would the 
abandonment of the purchase system tend to im- 
prove it. The impression that in proportion to 
the means possessed by an officer he can, by pur- 
chase, obtain promotion over the heads of his 
brother officers, is an error. No officer obtains 
promotion by purchase without it being certified 
that he is worthy of it.” 
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That sentence of Field Marshal Burgoyne 
ought to be published in every news- 
paper in the Kioaslorn, and he was not 
sure that he should not have it adver- 
tised daily in the papers. The public 
were in great ignorance on this subject. 
They ought to know that it was the law 
of the Army that no officer was promoted 
without being properly certified. He 
did complain of Members of that House, 
who had taken advantage of the igno- 
rance of the public out-of-doors to re- 
present the officers as inefficient, and 
the purchase system as very different 
from what it really was. The public 
were about to pay an immense sum to 
remedy an imaginary evil, and he was 
certain if they understood the matter 
properly they would never sanction the 
proceedings of the Government with re- 
spect to this Bill. That was not only an 
imaginary evil, but they were doing 
away with a system which had worked 
admirably, and substituting another 
which would not work so well. He would 
now quote what was said by a French 
Marshal when he came to see the 
English Army, in combination with the 
Army of his own country, in the Crimea. 
He was at the head of an Army whose 
officers rose from the ranks, and who 
were in consequence always associated 
on equal terms with the men whom it 
was their business to command, and he 
contrasted that Army with one whose 
officers only in exceptional cases rose 
from the ranks, and where the system 
of purchase prevailed. He saw in the 
one Army that the officers were zealous, 
painstaking, and constantly anxious for 
the welfare of their men, and the conse- 
quence was that the men, seeing the deep 
interest which their officers took in them, 
obeyed them with alacrity, and executed 
the orders given them with steadiness 
and zeal. On the other hand, from con- 
stant familiarity there was an absence 
of respect on the part of the men for 
their officers, and the French Marshal 
said to Lord Raglan—‘‘ Whatever you 
do, take my advice, and never alter the 
system which establishes the relations 
now existing between the officers and 
men in your Army.’ When we re- 
membered how continually the superior 
French officers warned us about this, we 
could not now fail to understand and see 
that thoughtful men among them saw 
signs before them of that collapse of 
their regimental and Army system, and 
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of the good relations existing between 
the officers and men which had occurred 
in the recent war, where officers had 
failed to lead, and men refused to follow. 
Respecting and admiring the French 
Army as he had always done, he sin- 
cerely grieved at the calamities which 
had befallen that brave nation. An 
event occurred in the Orimea, the history 
of which was familiar to every Member 
in the House. He was a spectator of 
the charge of the Light Cavalry Brigade 
along the valley of Balaklava. Four 
armies witnessed that deed of chivalry, 
and when the Crimea was forgotten that 
deed would be still remembered, because 
it was a deed of self-devotion and disci- 
pline unequalled in history. Into the 
very heart and centre of the Russian 
Army those cavalry regiments carried 
their swords, and cut down the enemy at 
their guns. The French exclaimed— 
C'est magnifique, mais ce nest pas la 
guerre. These were thought wise words 
at the time, but they were not wise. For 
it was magnificent, and it was war, and 
war in its finest aspect; for it displayed 
true courage, which consists in this— 
confidence and reliance between man 
and man, between regiment and regi- 
ment. One will actuated the whole of 
that armed force, and no man doubted 
what his neighbour would do. It was 
an act to inspire a nation to turn soldiers, 
and had there been anything so magni- 
cent in the war between France and 
Prussia, our old allies the French would 
not now have to deplore the loss of their 
country. He would now quote the Duke 
of Wellington. The Duke of Wellington 
knew the value of his officers. 

“ Nothing,” he thought, “ could surpass, or, in- 
deed, equal, the British troops in the field. The 
sense of honour among officers existed in no other 
service to the same degree. He felt always confi- 
dent when he put a detachment into a post, that 
they would maintain it against any force until 
they dropped.” 


This passage occurred in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Zour to Paris in 1815. Now, from 
that day to this there had been no falling 


off in the British officers. They were 
as good now as they were then. It had 
been the custom of opponents to the 
purchase system to found their argu- 
ments in favour of its abolition upon the 
alleged inefficiency of the officers of the 
Army. It had been his object in the 
course of his remarks to give to the 
House the testimony of eminent men 
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who held very different views from those 
which had found favour with the unin- 
structed people out-of-doors, and he 
hoped he had succeeded through those 
quotations in vindicating the Army from 
the charge brought [against it by the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan), who said that it was a sys- 
tem in which efficiency was sacrificed to 
idle show. One more quotation he would 
give, because it bore directly upon the 
purchase system. The words quoted 
were those of The Times’ Correspondent, 
Dr. Russell, written on February 24. 
He said, speaking of General Blumen- 
thal, that not only was he— 


‘In favour of a well-regulated system of pur- 
chase, which he considered had worked wonder- 
fully well in the British Army, but that he would 
gladly see it introduced into the Prussian Army, 
if it were possible, and regretted that it was not 
80, in consequence of its composition.” 


Dr. Russell, himself a high authority on 
Army matters, for he had seen the 
armies of every nation in Europe and 
America in the field, went on as fol- 
lows :— 


“ General Blumenthal is one of the few officers 
in foreign armies who understands the question, 
though there are more in those armies who un- 
derstand it than there are Members in the House 
of Commons who equally appreciate its merits 
and bearing.” 


He trusted he had avoided all indica- 
tion of party feeling in the remarks 
which he had made in support of his 
Amendment. He had shown that that 
which they propose to alter, at an enor- 
mous cost, was the very part of our 
military system which should be care- 
fully preserved. The system of selection 
of officers was not so good as the system 
of rejection which was now possessed, 
and which might be more freely used. 
He had shown that we had admirable 
materials, but did not know how to use 
them, and we were going ignorantly to 
make a great change which we had not 
sufficiently considered or weighed. This 
country might well and properly expend 
any amount of money in making itself 
secure, and maintaining a feeling of 
honourable security and tranquillity. 
But he held it to be the bounden duty of 
Members in the House to remonstrate 
to the utmost of their power against acts 
of mistaken and mischievous extrava- 
gance. Tho hon. and gallant Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Amendment, 
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CoroneL WHITE: I rise with ex- 
treme humility to second the Motion of 
my hon. and gallant Friend. Knowing, 
as I do, the extreme ability and energy 
of her Majesty’s Government, I regret 
to find myself obliged to take an active 
part in opposition to them, especially on 
a question like this, on which I know 
all thejr energy and ability has been 
signally brought to bear. But I feel I 
should be wanting in the commonest 
honesty and courage if I did not express 
my opinion that, great and talented as 
they are, Her Majesty’s Government 
have, on this question, condescended to 
regard the most colossal interest that 
could affect the nation as secondary to 
their own party interests. Hon. Mem- 
bers should bear in mind, and perpe- 
tually repeat to themselves the questions 
—What is the meaning of this Bill? 
Why do we discuss it ? For this reason— 
It means that, in consequence of recent 
events abroad Englishmen have been 
rudely and suddenly awakened to the 
awful fact that their country has been, 
and still is, in a position of danger— 
that while other nations have been active 
and awake, we, in a military sense, have 
been slothful and asleep—lulled, in all 


probability, by what one must almost 
begin to think was too long a period of 


uninterrupted prosperity. This country 
is in a position of danger, because I 
assume that any country which is, prac- 
tically, totally undefended, is in danger. 
Now, how have Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment approached the fact? Have they 
come forward eagerly and readily, as 
they ought to have done, being fully 
alive to the emergency? Have they said 
to the country—‘‘ Rely on us; do your 
duty, and we will do ours, and replace 
England in the position from which she 
never ought to have stirred ?”’ No, they 
have done nothing of this sort ; but they 
have faltered, and hesitated, and looked 
behind them, and they have studied 
their majority, their opinions, their pre- 
judices, and their party interests more 
than they have studied the vital interests 
of England. I think, at the same time, 
however, that they have shown extreme 
courage. It was most courageous in the 
right hon. Gentleman to come down to 
the House, as he did the other night, and 
propose a Vote of £8,000,000, as he put 
it, but more likely to be £14,000,000 
before all was done with—I will call it 
£10,000,000, and throw it into the lap of 
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the hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan). With £10,000,000, 
what might not have been done to or- 
ganize such a system of defence through- 
out the land as would make future gene- 
rations look back to 1871, and its reforms, 
as the time and the work from whence 
England’s perfect security dated! And 
yet they propose to waste that enormous 
sum by laying it at the feet of the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs. Truly 
that hon. Gentleman may congratulate 
himself with all justice upon being by 
far the most successful man of the day. 
The question of the abolition of purchase 
has been, I believe, a hobby of his, and 
of his honoured and talented father be- 
fore him, for many years. In point of 
fact, it has been a family mania, and it 
is now proposed that we should devote 
some £10,000,000 to the furtherance of 
that mania. In the face of the greater 
and more important demands of this 
country for a generous outlay, the ques- 
tion of the abolition of purchase is of 
secondary importance. It is a minor 
detail, to be dealt with or left alone as 
the wisdom of Parliament and the coun- 
try may decide; but that it should be 
regarded as the solution of England’s 
difficulties appears altogether incredible. 
What is the question of purchase? I 
do not wish to be misunderstood: I do 
not stand here as a defender of the sys- 
tem of purchase in the abstract; but I 
do stand here to protest against this 
outlay for this purpose at this time. I 
grant that purchase may be said to be a 
great anomaly; but I think the good 
will outweigh the evil. Half of the ob- 
jections against the purchase system are 
objections of a sentimental nature, and 
I believe the House will be prepared 
to admit that sentimental grievances 
are very often the worst under which 
people can labour. It is objected, as my 
hon. Friend said just now, with partial 
truth, that the profession of a soldier 
is closed to all except the wealthy 
classes, and that, in consequence, a feel- 
ing of discontent and ill-will has sprung 
up throughout the country. If such 
a feeling has sprung up I admit it to 
be an evil. Again, it is objected that 
a soldier is trained to face death, and 
he should never be called on to face 
death with a consciousness that his death 
may either ruin or impoverish his wife 
and children. There is some force in 
that objection certainly ; but I am not 
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at all aware that it ever prevented an 
English officer from doing his duty. 
Again, it is objected that the rank and 
position of an officer should never be 
degraded by being made a subject of 
sale and barter. That, I contend, is 
purely a sentimental objection. Lastly, 
it is objected that an incompetent man, 
and a wealthy man, may obtain superior 
rank over his more competent but more 
needy brother officer. But have you no 
good word to say for the purchase sys- 
tem? Is there nothing to be said in its 
defence? Having had some 15 years’ 
experience of its working myself, I can 
say for one that there is much to be 
urged in its favour. Denounce it as hon. 
Gentlemen may at Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and elsewhere, it has officered 
our Army for centuries with a class of 
men who have made the term ‘an 
English officer ”’ and ‘‘a gentleman”’ to 
be synonymous, and to be understood 
all over the world. It has officered our 
armies for centuries with a class of men, 
whom, though you will not believe it— 
we soldiers know it—the British soldier 
as at present constituted prefers to obey 
willingly, to serve cheerfully, and to 
follow devotedly. The British officer 
belongs to a class who have led the 
armies of England—as I very much doubt 
their successors will lead them—to a 
class whose memory defies you to dare 
to detract either from their character or 
efficiency. There are two points in con- 
nection with this subject upon which I 
would especially wish to touch. The 
first is that which relates to selection. 
The right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
the matter the other night; but I would 
desire to have some more definite ex- 
planation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man of the point than he has yet given. 
The right hon. Gentleman has thrown 
down a challenge to the House to prove 
that it is possible to reorganize the Army 
of England until the system of purchase 
has been abolished. I now beg to 
throw down a counter challenge to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I defy him, 
or anyone else, to carry out the principle 
of selection with adything like satisfac- 
tion to the country. I should like to 
know upon what basis the right hon. Gen- 
tleman founds this system of selection. 
Is it to be an exaggeration of that most 
pernicious and unpopular and un-English 
system of secret reporting, than which I 
know nothing so malevolent and so dis- 
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liked among officers of all grades? If 
so, I can tell the right hon. Gentleman 
he will strike a vital blow at the position 
and character of the officers of the Eng- 
lish Army. Nay, it must be so, because 
it would change them from what they 
are now—manly, generous, and open— 
into sycophants, fawners, and time- 
servers. I know the case of a subaltern 
who got all his hunting leave because 
he scrupulously supplied his colonel’s 
wife every morning with hot-house 
flowers. ‘That applies closely to the case 
in point. I defy any man, not in out- 
quarters where, as we all know, society 
moves in such an extremely limited 
range—not to be affected with serious 
dislikes, prejudices, or favours. It is 
impossible that he should not bo, and 
the result would be that in all proba- 
bilility a man who would be an efficient 
and good officer under one colonel, and 
who did not succeed in being so under 
another, would have by this system of 
secret reporting, the whole of his future 
prospects blighted, and his character 
and profession destroyed. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the other day, that 
when a man got a hint that he was not 
to be promoted he would understand 
that he was not wanted ; but I say that 
that would cast a slight upon his cha- 
racter as well as his professional reputa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
declined to impose compulsory service 
upon the country at large, he is too 
meally-mouthed for that; but he does 
not shrink from imposing it upon the 
officers. Supposing three years hence 
I should wish to sell out, should I not 
be liable, under the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s system, to be told that whereas 
there then were 250 applicants for per- 
mission to sell out, only 200 were to be 
allowed to do so; and would not that be 
compulsory service on my part? The 
right hon. Gentleman told us the other 
night that the Government declined to 
introduce the system of compulsory ser- 
vice, because it would be distasteful to 
the country and altogether objectionable; 
but he told us, in the same breath, that 
the Government proposed to empower 
the Sovereign, under certain circum- 
stances, to make use of compulsory ser- 
vice. It is not difficult to imagine 4 
case. There is a cloud even now in the 
East of which we may feel the effects in 
time. Itis not an exaggeration to sup- 
pose a diplomatic difference—to imagine 
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the withdrawal of our Ambassador at 
three days’ notice, the hasty embarka- 
tion of troops, a doubtful naval engage- 
ment—and in these days the result of 
any naval engagement must be doubtful 
—a force landed on your shores, your 
capital threatened, and what happens? 
Er laugh.| An hon. Gentleman laughs; 

ut he wou!d have laughed equally if 
such a thing had been said of Paris 12 
months ago. In such a case what would 
the right hon. Gentleman do? He would 
sound the tocsin, and call upon the 
nation to unite in arms. But with what 
result? With the example of France 
staring him in the face there is only one 
thing to which he could haverecourse, and 
that is to empower my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) to enact the part of M. Gambetta 
in a balloon, and try and get troops in 
that way. But suppose you spend some 
of this precious £8,000,000 in endea- 
vouring to organize a system of thorough 
defence throughout the length and 
breadth of the land? I do not say that 
I advocate compulsory service for every 
man; but I do advocate distinctly a sys- 
tem of compulsory military training and 
drill. What could be easier, and what 


would the effect be of such a system? 
You would confer not a hardship, but a 
positive boon upon the country. You 


would create a fusion of classes. You 
would physically improve your coming 
generation; and I venture to say that 
you would spend your money far more 
wisely than in trotting after the skirts 
of the Member for the Border Burghs, 
and devoting it to the furtherance of his 
family mania. Upon the subject of 
the Government proposal respecting the 
Militia, I have nothing to say further 
than that I entirely approve it. It is 
quite right that the officers of the 
Militia should receive their commission 
from Her Majesty; that they should 
consider themselves on the same footing 
as officers in the Line, and that the men 
in the Militia should look on themselves 
as equally as much soldiers as the men 
in the Line. We should do away with 
all absurd distinctions of lace, and so on; 
and should brigade the Militia on every 
possible occasion with the Regulars. 
Above all, we should do away with the 
system of billets. Carry out, in short, 
your own programme, and you will have 
the support and approval of every right- 
thinking man in the country. With re- 
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gard to the Volunteer force, it may be 
thought that is a subject which I should 
leave in the hands of gentlemen more 
intimately connected with it personally ; 
but I take leave to say that the Volun- 
teers have never had a more sincere ad- 
mirer and sympathizer than I am, be- 
cause I think they are by far the most 
devoted body of men that tread on Eng- 
lish soil, and the most ill-used. The 
only notice the right hon. Gentleman 
took of the Volunteers the other day 
was to confer on them the honour of a 
sneer and a snub. [Mr. OarpwELL: 
No!] The right hon. Gentleman says 
‘“‘No;” but I remember he told us it 
was an extremely difficult affair to arrive 
at the correct number of the Volunteers 
who would attend at the various reviews. 
He then indulged us with a personal 
anecdote of some 60 rounds of ammuni- 
tion which he saw fired away at Wim- 
bledon, and finally he flashed the Mutiny 
Act in our faces. Now, I go further 
than the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
say that when he applies the Mutiny 
Act to the Volunteers he should apply 
it not to the Volunteers when brigaded 
only, but to Volunteers when outside 
their house in uniform. When a man 
puts on a uniform it changes, or ought 
to change, his nature as much as the 
chrysalis changes into a butterfly ; for 
the man assumes new responsibilities 
and obligations. The time to put him 
under the Mutiny Act is when he leaves 
his own door in uniform. [‘‘No!”] I 
venture to say that commanding officers 
of Volunteers would be willing to agree 
to that, provided they were first fairly 
treated. But have you left nothing un- 
done with regard to the Volunteers? 
Indeed, have you ever done anything 
for them? Are you aware that you 
might have hundreds of Volunteers to 
swell your ranks if you would offer to 
pay for their uniforms; and aro you 
aware that some of the public parks are 
closed to the Volunteers? I will not 
intrude my own opinions upon the 
House; but I will quote from a letter 
written by an officer commanding one 
of the largest battalions of Volunteers 
in the service. He says, in the first 
place, that the— 


“ Crucial difficulty we have to contend with is 
the dislike which employers have to their men 
serving in Volunteer corps.” 


And he further states that— 
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“Tt is possible to prove many cases in. which 
men have been brought to the verge of starvation 
in consequence of their employers turning them 
off because they had served in a Volunteer regi- 
ment, A very considerable number of employers, 
if not a majority, do all they can to prevent men 
serving, and it is possible to prove many cases of 
men being obliged to conceal the fact of their 
being Volunteers from the heads of the establish- 
ment to which they belong. Legislation in some 
form is, therefore, absolutely necessary to protect 
men serving as Volunteers. 

“The Government grant,” he observes lastly, 
“is enough if the Government would clothe the 
men ; but not nearly enough unless the clothing 
is given. It is impossible to get officers to bear 
all the expenses which are thrown upon them, 
no forage being allowed. The various shooting 
butts, if not bought up by the Government, will 
be bought up for building purposes.” 
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I apologize to the House for having 
spoken at such length. But I wish 
to say, finally, that I object to assist 
Her Majesty’s Government in their en- 
deavour to persuade the country to give 
them a donation of from £10,000,000 to 
£14,000,000 for the furtherance of the 
views of one man. [‘‘Oh!”?] That they 
were originally the views of one enthu- 
siast I maintain. I object to assist Her 
Majesty’s Government in doing that 
which I know will ruin the character of 
the English officer. The hon. Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. G. Bentinck) 
said the other night—and the observa- 
tion was pregnant with truth — that 
hon. Members who sit in those seats be- 
low the Gangway on the Government 
side of the House were practically the 
legislators of this country. I think there 
never was so flagrant an instance of the 
truth as in the case of this Bill. I have 
much pleasure in seconding the Motion 
of my hon. and gallant Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“jn the opinion of this House, the expenditure 
necessary for the national defences and the other 
demands on the Exchequer do not at present 
justify any Vote of Public Money for the extinc- 
tion of Purchase in the Army,”’—(Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DAVISON trusted that the 
House, whatever it might think of the 
measure, the second reading of which 
had been moved, would never, by adopt- 
ing the Amendment of the hon and gal- 
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lant Member (Colonel Loyd Lindsay), 
affirm that the financial state of this 
country, and its exigencies, were such 
that no Vote of any kind ought to be 
granted for the extinction of purchase 
in the Army. Of course, he did not 
say that the Government was not quite 
ready to meet the hon. and gallant 
Member, and those who supported the 
Amendment, upon that which he believed 
to be the real pith of the whole Bill— 
namely, the abolition of purchase in the 
Army. He was glad to hear, notwith- 
standing the form of the Resolution as 
it appeared on the Notice Paper, that 
the hon. and gallant Member meant to 
put the question before the House in its 
broadest view. He feared that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who seconded 
the Motion had not gone so far; and, as 
many hon. Members entertained a dis- 
tinct opinion upon the question, he should 
shortly state why the Government came 
to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to abolish the system of promotion by 
purchase, before anything effectual could 
be done in the way of improved Army 
organization. He entirely agreed in the 
opinion of the hon. and gallant Member 
who moved the Resolution, that it was 
desirable for the House and the country 
to know what the system of purchase 
was. Assuming that every hon. and 
gallant Member had read, more or less, 
the Blue Books, and especially the Re- 
port of the Commissioners, he would 
place some facts and figures before the 
House. It was reported by the Com- 
missioners, and he believed there was 
no doubt of it, that in all the purchase 
corps in the Army—excluding the Royal 
Engineers, the Royal Artillery, the Royal 
Marines, and 12 Indian regiments, three 
of cavalry and nine of infantry, in 
which the system did not exist—the 
amount which an officer had to pay for 
any commission except the first was 
nearly double the regulation price. This 
statement might possibly be more start- 
ling to him as a civilian than to gentle- 
men in the service; but he could not 
help thinking that, if the purchase sys- 
tem was ever to be got rid of, now was 
the time to abolish it. It had been 
growing out of all proportion, and the 
Bill before the House allowed for some- 
thing like £7,500,000 or £8,000,000 
being expended on this matter, that sum 
to be extended over a number of years; 
so that in no one year should the amount 
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exceed £1,400,000 or £1,500,000. Ifa 
war broke out no doubt the value of 
commissions would fall very low; but, 
apart from such an occurrence, unless 
immediate steps were taken to check 
this system, it would go on increasing 
until the expense of abolishing it would 
soon be double or treble the amount he 
had named. He found from the Report 
of the Commissioners, that in order to 
attain the highest rank in the House- 
hold Cavalry which could be got by pur- 
chase, an officer had to pay altogether 
£13,250, while in ordinary cavalry regi- 
ments an officer in the same circum- 
stances expended a sum of £12,000. In 
the infantry of the Line the sum paid 
was £7,000, and in the Foot Guards— 
where, owing to exceptional circum- 
stances in 1854, there was no purchase 
above the rank of captain—it was per- 
fectly well understood in the market that 
£8,500 had to be paid. He asked the 
House whether these were not startling 
figures. The system of over-regulation 
prices had been going on growing ever 
since the year 1719, and without saying 
one word in disparagement of gentlemen 
who held Her Majesty’s Commission, he 
must say that, in his opinion, and in that 
of the Government, the time had come 
when such a vicious system ought to be 
swept away. He did not seek to depre- 
ciate the bravery of the officers who led 
the Balaklava charge; but he thought 
that it could have been led with equal 
bravery and efficiency by officers who 
had not been appointed to their com- 
missions under a system of purchase. 
Well, then, was this system of purchase 
a good thing for the Army? From 
what he had seen and read in Blue 
Books and newspapers, and heard since 
he had been in office he was led to agree 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who moved this Amendment, that the re- 
gimental system was one of great im- 
portance. With the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, too, he believed it was essen- 
tial that the system should be still car- 
ried out; but he failed to see with the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman why the sys- 
tem should be affected by the abolition 
or the retention of the purchase system. 
He could not see why everything which 
the Mover and Seconder of this Amend- 
ment desired should not be as obtainable 
after the abolition of the purchase as it 
was now. The commanding officer ought, 
unquestionably, to be a person who had 
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not only the interests of his men at heart, 
but one with the necessary qualifications 
for service in the field. But, under the 
present system, an officer who possessed 
all the requisite qualifications, but had 
not money enough to purchase the step, 
failed not only to secure his promotion, 
but, owing to his not being able to find 
these large sums of money, had fre- 
quently to retire from the unpleasant- 
ness which his position entailed upon 
him. [‘No, no!”] It might be that 
he had misapprehended the Report of 
the Commission; but, if hon. Members 
would refer to the Report of the Com- 
mission, he thought they would find 
that he had placed a right interpretation 
on the words of the Report. Under the 
present system, therefore, they not only 
treated hardly the man who had not the 
money to purchase his step, by putting 
another over his head, but they rendered 
his position, if unable or unwilling to pay 
the over-regulation price, so intolerable 
as to oftentimes compel him to sell out. 
What the Government proposed in place 
of this unsatisfactory state of things was a 
judicious system of selection. This sys- 
tem had been characterized by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who seconded 
this Amendment as an odious system. 
But he ventured to think that this term 
could not be properly applied to a judi- 
cious and fair system of selection such as 
was contemplated by this Bill; nor could 
it be said that these selections would not 
only be unfair and improper, but that 
promotions would be obtained through 
the intrigues of Members of the House 
of Commons. How could it be said that 
such a system of judicious selection, 
coupled with promotion to a certain 
extent by seniority, could be open to the 
charge of being ‘‘odious?” Hon. Mem- 
bers, too, who took this view, and, at 
the same time, urged that the officers 
in the Army possessed all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for their profession, were 
apt to forget that if this were true there 
would be no difficulty about the selec- 
tion, or, if the officers were all what 
they were told they were, it would be 
impossible to go wrong. He would urge 
upon hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way that the abolition of this system of 
purchase was, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, the first step towards the re- 
organization of the Army. And he would 
ask hon. Members who were desirous of 


seeing an alteration in the existing sys- 
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tem, what would be the use, if the Go- 
vernment proposal were rejected, of the 
Reserve and the Militia, under the new 
regulations which it was intended should 
apply to those branches of the service ? 

ow would it be possible to make that 
fusion of the Regular Army and Reserve 
forces, which was regarded as so de- 
sirable, if in the one branch the promo- 
tion went by purchase, and in the other 
by non-purchase? He maintained that, 
if the proposal of the Government were 
rejected, this fusion would be impos- 
sible, and he trusted, therefore, that the 
House, by its vote that evening, would 
not affirm the view taken by the hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen who had moved 
and seconded this Amendment. 

Cotonet 0. H. LINDSAY thought it 
right to confine his remarks to the Reso- 
lution before the House, and said that it 
certainly appeared to be a very anoma- 
lous description of policy, for a Govern- 
ment that was pledged to retrenchment, 
to propose an increase of some £8,000,000 
to the national expenditure, in the same 
breath with which it had added a charge 
of £3,000,000 to the Army Estimates 
over and above that of last year, and 
especially when no one could conscien- 
tiously agree, or at all events be con- 
vinced, that the bond fide efficiency of the 
Army for active service would be insured 
by it; and when one came to reflect 
upon the onus probandi, to say nothing of 
the responsibility which ought to guide 
the legislation of every Member of the 
House, as a conjoint guardian of the in- 
terests of the country, it was a matter of 
grave consideration whether the House 
of Commons was justified or warranted 
in accepting so questionable, because so 
useless and unnecessary, a policy. He 
wished to remark that if the British 
Army required so violent a remedy to 
revive its drooping constitution, and if 
the doctor’s bill was to be £8,000,000 
or £9,000,000, independent of the 
£16,000,000 already charged against the 
Estimates, into what a deplorable condi- 
tion must its responsible advisers have 
_ allowed it to sink. If that were so, it was 
trifling with the taxpayers of the country 
to impose so extravagant and unnecessary 
a burden upon them—unnecessary, as 
far as they were concerned ; for it would 
be idle to say that such an expenditure 
could in any way benefit their interests, 
inasmuch as the question of purchase or 
non-purchase in the Army was essentially 
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a private arrangement, and had no place 
in the matter of the efficiency of the 
Army for either offensive or defensive 
purposes. It would, therefore, be a dead 
loss to those who had to pay it, which 
would be undoubtedly the taxpayers, 
Besides which, this new-fangled policy 
was singularly subversive of that which 
the Liberal party inaugurated in 1868, 
in order to fortify their efforts to drive 
the Conservative party from power, and 
as soon as possible assume the reins of a 
Liberal, Radical, and retrenching Go- 
vernment. Surely, then, the taxpayers 
had a voice in the matter, though he 
doubted whether it would be satisfactorily 
heard if the debate assumed a party cha- 
racter. No one could deny that this ex- 
traordinary proposal was playing a des- 
perate game with the British Army. It 
was distasteful to the officers them- 
selves, who were serving, and who did 
purchase, and who had a claim upon 
the consideration of the House, as 
the existing guardians of the honour 
and the prestige of the service they had 
adopted. He asked, why disturb a sys- 
tem that had worked well, when no be- 
nefit could be derived from its removal? 
Had the existence of the purchase sys- 
tem in any way reduced the tone and 
the quality of the British officer? No! 
Would the abolition of purchase in any 
way advance that tone and quality? 
Was it worth £8,000,000 to create this 
disturbance, when so much better appli- 
cation of public money was required? 
No! The Secretary of State, of course, 
did not wish to be unjust to any officer, 
nor need he, in a financial point of view, 
were he to adopt one of two plans—either 
to pay the money down to every officer 
as soon as the Bill became law, or to 
pay every officer who may apply to re- 
tire, irrespective of any limit as to num- 
bers. He contended that the over-regu- 
lation had been virtually legalized, be- 
cause the Government had, for the first 
time, recognized it, and guaranteed to 
pay it off. It was, therefore, as much a 
vested interest as the authorized regula- 
tion was, and should be dealt with as 
such, and honourably compensated. The 
Secretary of State, however, in order to 
ease off the strain upon the Exchequer, 
and from the fear of too great a pressure 
of retirements upon him, at the same 
time, was about to limit the number of 
repayments in each year, and thereby 
inflict a great injustice upon all those 
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who, wishing to retire, were not to be 
included in that limit. And here was 
the blot of the Bill, which the House of 
Commons, in dealing with so sweeping a 
proposal, ought to feel called upon in its 
conscience to wipe out. The blot, which 
is the 2nd clause of the Bill, had been 
already explained and denounced; and, 
as it affected every Member in the House 
who had a son or a relative in the Army, 
and who had probably paid heavily for 
the honour, and as party feeling ought 
to have no place in this truly personal 
question, he could not imagine that the 
Government should have any claim upon 
even the staunchest of its supporters fol- 
lowing it into the Lobby. He thought 
he would be supported by a large majo- 
rity when he said that if purchase was 
abolished, the character, and the tone, 
and the prestige of the Army would be 
destroyed; for there was no doubt that 
if purchase was abolished and another 
system unavoidably substituted, such as 
promotion by secret selection and retire- 
ment by open compulsion, away would 
go the regimental system, upon the elas- 
ticity of which the success of our armies 
in the field had so much depended; for 
promotion would be spurious and non- 
regimental. He considered the question 
of the abolitton of purchase bristled with 
difficulties, and probably the repayments 
would be about the least difficult, for it 
mattered not upon what plan the Go- 
vernment proceeded, injustice would be 
done to officers; for many would be 
serving on unequal terms, which was un- 
just and untenable. For instance, as a 
correspondent in a military journal had 
pointed out— 
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“Suppose that the abolition of purchase was 
consummated on the 8lst December, 1871, and 
that on the 30th of that month A purchased his 
promotion ; he received as an equivalent such ad- 
ditional pay as amounted to the interest of the 
sum he invested ; B, on the other hand, was pro- 
moted on the Ist of January, 1872, and received 
as his reward an absolute increase of pay. How. 
ever advantageous this might be to B, it could not 
be said to be justice to A, inasmuch as A and B, 
holding the same rank and discharging the same 
duties in the same regiment, were receiving diffe- 
rent rates of pay—which was obviously unsatis- 
factory and unjust. Now, take the case of death, 
which is no respecter of persons, we cannot blink 
the question that unless some provision be made 
to meet that casualty, the refusal to pay at once 
those officers who may wish to retire may deprive 
the widow and orphans of a brave and gallant 
officer, who has served his country with credit and 
honour, of their lawful birth-right—an injustice 
which no civil Jaw would permit,” 
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He said he put a Question, bearing upon 
this point, to the Secretary of State the 
other day, which, with the permission 
of the House, he would read, in order 
that the answer might be clearly under- 
stood ; the Question referred to the posi- 
tion in which the widow and orphans of 
an officer who was dangerously ill and 
had died, or was killed in action were 
placed as regards the repayment of his 
commission tothem. ‘The answer of the 
Secretary of State was as follows :— 

“The widow, children, or next of kin referred 
to, do not receive the purchase money according 
to the purchase system, and, therefore, will not 
be entitled to compensation on the abolition of the 
system.” 


It surely could not be possible, therefore, 
that the House of Commons would sanc- 
tion the abolition of purchase, when it 
had been publicly declared by a Minister 
of the Crown that if an unrecouped 
officer was killed, or was seriously ill 
and had died in his bed, the customary 
price of his commission, which the Go- 
vernment intended to recognize by its 
I O U, was to be lost for ever, notwith- 
standing his application to retire had 
been made and refused. It might be 
said there was no occasion to alter the 
existing regulations with respect to ill- 
ness and death; but it appeared to him 
that there were decided reasons for the 
alteration, if purchase was abolished; one 
of which was, that because the Secretary 
of State was about to possess a power, 
over which he had no control at present, 
of refusing to pay an officer the price of 
his commission when he wished to retire, 
if he be not included in the annual list 
of repayments, he would be inflicting 
a great hardship, as well as an embar- 
rassment, upon that officer and his family, 
by not guaranteeing to his family, in 
case of death, that money to which he 
would have been entitled had he lived, 
when his turn had come, and which he 
would have realized under the existing 
arrangement, when he wished to retire ; 
and the Secretary of State would be es- 
tablishing a breach of faith with every 
officer who had entered the Army upon 
the present arrangement. He was speak- 
to those on both sides of the House who 
must sympathize with each other on this 
vital question ; he was speaking to those 
who had sons in the Army, who might 
not be included in the first batch of re- 
payments; and he claimed their support. 
He asserted that, if purchase was abo- 
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lished, retirement must be provided for 
upon the principle of compulsion. Was 
the Government prepared to do so? No; 
they were not; because the Secretary of 
State had distinctly said that it was im- 
possible to determine with accuracy what 
would be required in the way of retire- 
ment. Then the process of selection 
could not be performed with satisfaction 
to the Army, and the process of shifting 
officers about, at the will and pleasure of 
the Government, would be distasteful, 
and would damage the regimental sys- 
tem, which had never yet broken down, 
but which this measure was doing its 
best to destroy. He asked, how could 
selection be made when all were regi- 
mentally efficient? It could not be done ; 
in which case the system of seniority, if 
accompanied by efficiency, the various 
grades of which it would be impossible 
to analyze, must hold its own to be just; 
and if it did hold its own, the object in 
view would be defeated, because the line 
would be blocked, the stream of pro- 
motion would be stemmed, when the 
abolition of purchase had become a thing 
of the past. He pitied aman who would 
have the patronage to dispense upon 
those terms, for he would be a victim of 
public opinion, no matter how well his 
invidious duties might have been per- 
formed; and the Army would become an 
arena of debate, wrangling, distrust, and 
despondency for the future, which would 
not only engender acrimony, jealousies, 
and heart-burnings, but it would, he 
feared, and he regretted to harbour the 
thought, tend to loosen the reins of disci- 
pline. He hoped that the Government 
would not oppose the Resolution before 
the House, and that it would be convinced, 
before the close of the debate, that it had 
declared a decided opinion against the 
abolition of purchase, upon which the 
Bill seemed mainly to depend. But if 
the Secretary of State had not sufficient 
elasticity, or of that expansive element 
which was so necessary to the Army, as 
to yield to the opinion which had been 
expressed outside of the House of Com- 
mons, and if he preferred that the sense 
of the House should be taken, he would 
discover that the Division Lists of 1871 
would not only be tarnished with one 
record which had been unnecessarily 
provoked, but that they would contain 
anotherandmoreimportantone—namely, 
a formal protest against a step which 
could benefit no interest whatever, but 
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which would saddle the taxpayers of the 
country with the payment of several ad- 
ditional millions of money. He did not 
wish to detain the House any longer, as 
he only felt justified in confining himself 
to the terms of the Resolution; and he 
would conclude by saying that he fully 
endorsed the Resolution of his hon. and 
gallant Relative, and he did so because 
he considered it was far better to devote 
the energies and resources of the nation 
to those things which were really needful 
than to hamper the field that was pre- 
sented for the re-organization of a com- 
paratively impotent Army with such a 
formidable barrier, through which it 
would be almost impossible to travel on 
to the winning-post of success and reality, 
for the speedy accomplishment of which 
the country was impatiently waiting. 
Sm GEORGE GREY: We are not 
now called upon to discuss any of the 
details by which the abolition of pur- 
chase, assuming that the House agrees 
to it, will be carried out, nor are we 
called on to consider whether the regu- 
lations proposed by the Government for 
the retirement of officers are the best 
and fairest that can be devised: details 
of that kind will be matters properly for 
consideration when the House gets into 
Committee on the Bill. Indeed, the Mo- 
tion moved by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay) does not appear 
to raise the question whether or not it 
is desirable that the purchase system 
should be abolished, although the de- 
bate has, to a considerable extent, turned 
upon that. AsI read the terms of the 
Motion, it does not ask the House to 
agree to any Resolution that would ex- 
press an opinion adverse to the abolition 
of purchase, but only that the abolition 
of purchase at the present time would 
lead to the expenditure of a large sum 
of money which might be more advan- 
tageously applied. The arguments, how- 
ever, of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
himself, and of the Seconder of his Mo- 
tion (Colonel White), have all gone to 
show that the abolition of purchase is a 
measurethat ought not to beadopted now, 
or at any other time. I confess I am 
not insensible to the advantages of the 
yer system. As the hon. and gal- 
ant Gentleman who seconded the Reso- 
lution has remarked, there is much to 
be said in its favour, while, as he can- 
didly admitted, there is much to be said 
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against it. Theoretically, I think that 
the system is utterly indefensible, and I 
think that no Government that came 
forward with a Bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army could avoid dealing 
with this question of purchase; and 
in dealing with it I think that the pre- 
sent Government have taken the night 
course in dealing with it wholly and not 
partially. I admit, indeed, to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that it has cre- 
ated a flow of [promotion in the regi- 
ments of the Line and in the Guards at 
little or no cost to the public, and al- 
though it may have prejudicially affected 
the interests of some meritorious officers, 
who were unable to pay the prices re- 
quired for commissions, yet, on the 
whole, the system has not been disad- 
vantageous, even to non-purchasing offi- 
cers. Some evidence laid before the 
Commission of which I had the honour 
of being Chairman tended to show that 
this was the case, and that the promo- 
tion of a non-purchasing officer was ge- 
nerally more rapid in a purchase than in 
a non-purchase corps. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman has contrasted the officers 
of ihe British Army with those of other 
armies, and has referred to the charge 
of Balaklava as showing the advantages 
of the purchase system ; but what would 
he say as to the officers of the Artil- 
lery and Engineers, who obtain pro- 
motion without expending a single shil- 
lng? I think he will admit that they 
are fully equal to the officers of any 
regiment of the Line, and that in no 
regiment of the Line do better relations 
exist between the officers and men 
than in the Engineers and Artillery. 
Again, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
referred to the reverses that have re- 
cently happened to the French Army in 
the late war, and seemed to attribute it 
to the fact that most of the officers in 
that Army had risen from the ranks; 
but he omitted to make any allusion to 
the successes of the German Army, in 
which promotion goes, not by purchase, 
but, in great measure, by selection. All 
these matters should be borne in mind 
when this question is under considera- 
tion. One great objection to the pur- 
chase system, as was demonstrated to 
the Commission I have referred to, is 
the absolute impossibility of keeping it 
by any laws or regulations within pre- 
scribed limits, and of fixing the price at 
which commissions should be sold. The 
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figures that have been cited by the right 
hon. and learned sinaileninaxteahiies el 
(Mr. Davison) show the great extent to 
which the system has prevailed, and 
the very large sums over the regulation 
price that have been paid. Indeed, Mr. 
Hammersley stated before the Commis- 
sion that thesums thus invested amounted 
to nearly £3,500,000. Now, if this be 
correct, what will the system come to in 
the course of a few years? It has been 
admitted that at some time or other it 
may be advantageous to abolish pur- 
chase, and, for my own part, I think 
the present time is the most advantage- 
ous. And here I wish to correct a slight 
misstatement made by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
on the occasion of his moving for leave 
to introduce his Bill a fortnight ago. 
He spoke of the recommendations of the 
Commission over which I presided hav- 
ing had great effect upon the Govern- 
ment, and even upon His Royal High- 
ness the Field Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief. The fact is that the Com- 
missioners made no recommendations 
whatever, because by the terms of their 
appointment they were precluded from 
doing so. They were simply desired 
to ascertain the facts under certain spe- 
cified heads, and to report those facts to 
the House. We endeavoured to dis- 
charge our duty to the best of our ability, 
and I believe we gave as complete a 
history as was possible of the mode in 
which the purchase system has acted, 
and showed that it is necessarily inter- 
woven with the over-regulation prices. 
Here I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
quote the opinion expressed by the Com- 
mission of 1857, which was presided 
over by the Duke of Somerset, and of 
which Mr. Sidney Herbert, then Secre- 
tary for War, was a member— 


“The practice of paying sums exceeding the 
regulation price must be considered to be an ac- 
companiment of the purchase system which it 
appears impossible to prevent, This is an evil 
which is inherent in the system, and which cannot, 
it is said, be remedied, although it operates un- 
fairly to meritorious officers and injuriously to the 
public interests.” 


The Commission over which I had the 
honour to preside thought these remarks 
were completely justified by the facts, 
and although we made no recommen- 
dation, I may state my individual opi- 
nion—and I should be much surprised 
to find that any member of that Com- 
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mission is of a different opinion—that 
the evidence showed the impossibility of 
dealing with the subject without recog- 
nizing the claims of officers to the sums 
paid—contrary, indeed, to law, but in 
accordance with a system practised for 
many years past, and still practised even 
by every man in authority, whether 
civil or military, with regard to pro- 
motion in the Army. It is absolutely 
impossible to deal with this subject 
without recognizing the equitable claims 
of officers in respect of over-regulation 
prices. I am glad, therefore, that the 
Government propose to act in a just 
and fair manner towards the officers. 
I am quite sure that if they had not 
done so they would have been met by a 
reasonable opposition to their scheme, and 
that it would have been impossible for 
them to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment for such a course. Still, while 
thinking the Government have taken 
the right course, I am bound to say I 
agree with those who think the expedi- 
ency of the abolition of the purchase 
system depends very much upon what is 
proposed to be substituted for it. The 
Commissioners of 1857 thought so, and 
I entirely agree with them. I am con- 
vinced that the opinion expressed by 
that Commission is correct; that if -you 
resort to mere seniority as a substitute 
for purchase you will adopt a system 
that will be prejudicial to the best inte- 
rests of the Army. If, then, you abolish 
purchase you must have a system of se- 
lection, and also a system of compulsory 
retirement. With regard to promotion 
by selection, I agree that there are great 
difficulties ; but, nevertheless, I think it 
may be possible to overcome those diffi- 
culties. I think too much importance 
has been attached to the opinion ex- 
pressed by His Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief before 
the Commission of 1857. He fairly stated 
his opinion in answer to questions put 
to him; but I wish to call the attention 
of the House to the following passage in 
the Report of that Commission :— 

“ His Royal Highness has stated that if the 
returns from inspecting officers are fairly given, 
as they ought to be and might be, there is no 
officer in the Army with whose professional cha- 
racter the Commander-in-Chief might not be 
acquainted.” 


Now, I must admit, that if the case 
alluded to by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, who seconded the Amendment, 
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be founded in fact, I should not be 
inclined to attach much weight to a 
character given by a commanding officer. 
It is not intended, however, as far as I 
understand, that the selection should be 
made on the mere report of the com- 
manding officer; but inspecting officers 
are to be appointed by the Commander- 
in-Chief who may inform him as to the 
professional character of every officer in 
the Army. It has been truly said, in the 
course of the debate by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman below me (Mr. 
Davison), that the regimental system is 
admirable and has worked well in the 
British Army; but I am by no means so 
sanguine as he is that if you abolish 
purchase you can maintain the regimen- 
tal system to the same extent as at pre- 
sent. It is obvious, that if an officer is 
about to retire, and knows who will suc- 
ceed him, no power onearth, no ingenuity, 
no regulation you can devise, can pre- 
vent a private arrangement, by which the 
succeeding officer who desires to obtain 
the promotion would make it worth the 
while of the other officer, in a pecuniary 
sense, to retire. Unless you prevent the 
officer who retires from knowing what 
officer is to succeed him, you can not 
effect this object, and therefore it will 
be necessary that promotion should be 
in the Army generally, rather than in 
any particular regiment. But nothing 
now is more common than to exchange 
from one regiment into another; and, 
therefore, practically the system proposed 
is not a new one altogether. We may 
be told that the practice to which I have 
referred does not exist in the corps of 
the Engineers or Artillery; but the 
answer is that this is owing to the vast 
extent of those corps, and their disper- 
sion throughout the world, which pre- 
vents the possibility of a private ar- 
rangement between two officers, although 
it can easily be made between two 
officers who reside in the same quarters 
and are in daily intercourse. I trust 
the House will not sanction the Re- 
solution of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman. Indeed, I hope he will allow 
us to proceed at once with the second 
reading of the Bill, for when it goes 
into Committee we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to consider all the details con- 
nected with the abolition of purchase, 
with a view to make them as fair and as 
equitable as possible. 
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Mr. F. STANLEY said, that, al- 
though a comiperenrety humble Member 
of the House, he found himself compelled 
to speak on this occasion, and yet he did 
so in a position of embarrassment. He 
could not but think that he was placed 
under more than ordinary difficulties, be- 
cause he believed he was about the only 
Member on that side of the House who 
had expressed a decided opinion as to the 
desirability of abolishing the purchase 
system. In the abstract, he was in favour 
of a proposition for the abolition of pur- 
chase; but the proposition of the Bill 
must be viewed in connection with other 
considerations involved in it, which were 
of a very serious nature. Any scheme 
for the abolition of purchase, ought, 
in the first place, to endeavour, as far as 
possible, to provide for the equitable 
redemption of the existing interests of 
officers, and, in the second, ought to en- 
deavour to lay down clear and distinct 
regulations by which the flow of promo- 
tion might be further regulated. But he 
searched the Bill of the Government in 
vain, in an endeavour to find in it the 
fulfilment of either of these two condi- 
tions. He believed, and the opinion was 
shared by many hon. Members on his 
side of the House, that the Government 
fully intended to deal with the interests 
of officers with the utmost liberality; but 
they could not altogether forget what had 
happened on a former occasion. With 
that candour in his dealings with the 
House which would ever do him honour, 
the right hon. Gentleman discarded his 
former scheme on which he confessed 
he had not had sufficient information, 
and which, undoubtedly, was received 
with considerable disfavour. Although 
they could not doubt the intentions of 
the right hon. Gentleman, they might 
be led by what happened last year to 
doubt the accuracy of his information. 
He would find it urged with considerable 
force by those who were practically ac- 
quainted with the bearings of the ques- 
tion that, however unintentionally, the 
Bill as it stood would operate so as to 
cause considerable injustice to officers 
who were now in the service. The an- 
swer given the other night by the right 
hon. Gentleman to a Question put, he 
thought, by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Abingdon (Colonel C. H. Lindsay), 
would have led hon. Members who had 
not paid the subject the fullest attention 
to the belief that, under the regulations 
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of the Bill, officers who kept in the ser- 
vice and who died in it, not being killed 
in action nor dying of wounds, would be 
placed in no worse position than they 
are placed in now under the present re- 
gulations of the service. At present, 
officers who desire to leave the service, 
provided they are not certified as being 
likely to die within a given space of time, 
may make their own bargains with other 
officers and leave the service at once; 
but, under the Bill of the Government, 
they are no longer to be placed in 
the same position, for the State can step 
in and say—‘‘I am become the only 
purchaser, and, under certain conditions, 
I do not intend to exercise the right 
of purchase.’”’ Therefore, officers were no 
longer placed in the same position; and 
if there were any kind of service worse 
than unpaid service—which had been 
characterized as being worth exactly 
what it cost—it was a service which was 
distasteful to the persons engaged in it. 
If we were to have duty performed pro- 
perly—if officers were to sustain their 
high traditions—it seemed to him a fatal 
mistake to have officers whom we did 
not permit to leave the service except at 
a sacrifice not only of their professional 
reputation, but also of their personal 
fortune. There was a very wide-spread 
opinion among officers of the Army—he 
thought the opinion was entertained by 
those who had most considered the ques- 
tion from a professional point of view— 
that if the purchase system were abo- 
lished, the satisfaction to be given to 
officers for the absorption of their com- 
missions ought to be assured to them as 
early as possible. There was force in the 
objection which had been raised to our 
having officers serving side by side, one 
of whom would have everything to lose, 
while another would be placed in a less 
unfavourable position. If, by any means, 
satisfaction could be given to the officers 
of the Army that from the moment after 
the passing of the Act, or from such 
other time as might be fixed, direct com- 
pensation for their commissions should 
be assured to them, that would go far to 
remove the feeling of disfavour with 
which the Bill had been received. He 
believed that the feeling of disfavour 
with regard to the abolition of purchase 
was not so general in the Army as it was 
supposed to be; on the contrary, he be- 
lieved that many officers, perhaps those 
who had not given the least attention to 
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the subject, were convinced that there 
was not so much danger in it as had 
been suggested by some hon. Gentlemen 
in that House. Notwithstanding this 
opinion, they entertained a deep and 
sincere conviction that their pecuniary 
interests were not as well and equitably 
served by the Bill as it was apparently 
the wish of the Government they should 
be. It was easy to find fault. It was 
easy to say that security for the payment 
of so large a sum of money should be at 
once given; but he saw that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had sitting near him another right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) who exercised a check over 
any undue liberality that might be given 
in that direction. It was one of the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Retirement which sat in 1867, that, as 
far as possible, retirement should be 
promoted by compounding for the pay- 
ment to be made to officers; and he had 
not the slightest doubt that, supposing 
there were a difficulty, as undoubtedly 
there would be, about the capital sum 
being paid down, many officers would 
gladly accept anything in the nature of 
an annuity. This would spread the pay- 
ment over a number of years, and would 
also have this advantage to the individual 
officer—that there would be the certainty 
that he would receive the payment, and 
this would go far to remove the feel- 
ing of uncertainty and dissatisfaction 
among the officers which might other- 
wise prevail. He had looked in vain 
through the Bill, he had looked in vain 
through the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, in delivering the Estimates, for any 
promise of a provision to be made for 
retirement, and he could not consider 
that the propositions of the Govern- 
ment in this respect were as fair as 
they might be. Admitting, as the right 
hon. Gentleman did, that the ques- 
tion of retirement must ultimately come 
into discussion in connection with the 
abolition of purchase, all that the right 
hon. Gentleman had to say now was that 
he could not tell what was necessary. 
True, that was qualified by the expres- 
sion of the hope that in the Reserve forces 
he hoped to find many places for officers 
of the Regular service; but how far 
was such a provision to be considered in 
the nature of retirement ? They were un- 
doubtedly told, with truth, that the right 
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hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to exa- 
mine the question in all its bearings, and 
he recognized in its fullest sense the im- 
portance of the two questions of the re- 
tirement and the promotion of officers in 
the Army. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave the reason which induced the Go- 
vernment to recommend the principle of 
selection, of which there was some dis- 
trust in the Army, a distrust which was 
recognized by the Duke of Somerset’s 
Commission of 1856-7. In its Report 
that Commission urged that the principle 
of selection ought to be introduced very 
gradually, and not until the minds of 
officers were fully relieved of the distrust 
which attached to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the carrying 
out of the principle was a matter of 
the greatest difficulty. What was the 
form in which the Government proposed 
to adopt it? Tabulated reports were to 
be kept in the office of the Military 
Secretary. Looking in vain for any 
clearer information on the subject, he 
came upon these words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which seemed to be almost 
fatal to the very principle which he now 
wished the House to adopt. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he would not enter 
into the details of the mode in which 
security was to be afforded to the Army 
for the impartiality and fairness of pro- 
motion, because the matter was still 
being carefully discussed. This almost 
implied that the right hon. Gentleman 
had no plan to lay before the House; 
and if they went into Committee, he 
trusted they would not go far without a 
more distinct assurance on this point. 
They were told that the promotion from 
captain to major, and from major to 
lieutenant colonel, was to be Army pro- 
motion, and was to ‘be by selection. 
Now, selection meant either nothing at 
all or a very great deal too much. If 
an officer was only to be selected upon 
the principle of seniority, then it was a 
farce to call that system a system of 
selection. Butif promotion to the higher 
ranks was to be Army promotion—and 
stress was laid by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on Army promotion as distinguished 
from regimental promotion—then it 
meant a most serious change in the con- 
stitution of the Army. He had had 
opportunities of conversing on these mat- 
ters with foreign officers. He was not 
going to quote in detail any opinions; 
but he did say this, without fear of con- 
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tradiction, that even those officers of 
foreign armies who most found fault with 
the general organization of our Army had 
always a good deal to say for our regi- 
mental system. If, therefore, it was pro- 
posed to do away with much which pro- 
duced the feeling of attachment of officers 
to their regiments, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was bound to show that 
some very great advantage would accrue 
from the change which he proposed. He 
would appeal to the recollection of almost 
any Officer in the House whether, when 
he looked forward to his career as being 
an Army career, he did not regard him- 
self as being bound up with the welfare 
and well-being of his regiment. Now, 
if promotion to higher ranks in the ser- 
vico meant that an officer was to be 
taken from his regiment for the simple 
reason that he was to be promoted and 
moved to some other, then they would 
have done a serious evil not only with 
regard to the officers, but also with regard 
to the men who were under them. How- 
ever distinguished the regiment might 
be to which he was appointed, it would 
be little consolation to an officer who had 
served throughout his life in, for instance, 
the Rifle Brigade, with all the honour 
with which the name of that brigade was 
connected, to be told—‘‘Now you have 
arrived at the rank of senior captain, 
you have an absolute certainty that your 
promotion will not be in your regiment ; 
you must go to some other branch of the 
service.”” Suppose that an officer was 
promoted from the Rifle Brigade and 
transferred to a Highland regiment. The 
traditions of that regiment were not 
inferior to those of others; but each 
branch of the service had its peculiar 
feelings, and required peculiar manage- 
ment on small matters of detail which 
were best known to those who had served 
in the Army. It was one of the most 
important points in the system of the 
Army that these very details, on which 
depended the emulation of the various 
regiments one against another, should, 
to a certain extent, be kept up and en- 
couraged. He did not think that any 
proposition had ever been made more 
fatal to them than that an officer brought 
up in a particular regiment should on no 
account receive promotion in the same 
regiment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had proposed the abolition of purchase, 
and, so far he could discover, the main 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman, 
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independently of those which might be 
characterized as sentimental arguments, 
appeared to have been that it was neces- 
sary to abolish purchase before you 
could amalgamate the two forces. But 
let them see what was the guid pro quo 
given by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The amalgamation proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, so far as he could make 
out, consisted in these points—that in- 
fantry regiments were to be attached to 
counties, and that they were to recruit 
in their own sub-districts. He regretted 
that the Return for which he had moved 
had not yet been laid on the Table, be- 
cause, unless he was greatly mistaken, 
it would have furnished considerable in- 
formation which he thought was want- 
ing on these points. He was afraid that 
the infantry regiments would, in some 
cases, be unable to recruit in the sub-dis- 
tricts of which they bore the name. He 
need hardly recall an instance quoted by 
a right hon. and gallant Gentleman now 
no longer in the House—General Peel— 
who, in speaking on this same proposal 
of localizing regiments in 1867, men- 
tioned the case of a regiment that was 
unable to get a single recruit out of the 
militia regiment of tho district of which it 
bore the name. He thought that if the 
principle of localization was to be carried 
out to such an extent that regiments were 
only to recruit in their own sub-districts 
great practical inconvenience would be 
the result, unless there was some further 
provision—which he had not been able 
to discover in the Bill—to meet it. Then 
the next principle of amalgamation was 
that recruits of the Militia were to be 
trained with those of the Line. It might 
be in the experience of hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen to know that a recruit was 
for the most part a very suspicious crea- 
ture, and he could not help declaring 
that a great many Militia recruits would 
think ‘‘there was more than met the 
eye’’ in the proposal with regard to 
drill with the troopsof the Regular Army. 
That point, of course, could only be 
determined in practice; but in renun- 
ciating those views he was only saying 
that which had been asserted by officers 
of more practical experience than him- 
self, and he thought considerable diffi- 
culty would be found in inducing Militia 
recruits to come up to barracks with the 
Regular Army for the purpose of being 
drilled with the recruits of the Regular 
Army. The Militia recruits would feel 
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that if once they were taken to be drilled 
with recruitsof the Regular Army, the mi- 
litary authorities might not be so anxious 
to let them go. He wished the right 
hon. Gentleman would give a little fur- 
ther explanation on the point as to how 
far the officers of the Militia and of 
the Regular Army were to be inter- 
changed. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean that—as during the Peninsular 
War—officers might be so far inter- 
changed, that officers of high standing 
in the Militia service might go with 
their men to serve in the Regular Army. 
Was that plan intended, or was it in- 
tended that companies should be stripped 
of everything except the companies’ 
officers? That was a point on which 
considerable anxiety would be felt, both 
by officers of the Militia whose prospects 
might be involved, and also by officers 
of the Regular Army for whom it was 
proposed to find places in the Reserve 
force; and the right hon. Gentleman 
would do no harm in giving the House 
some fuller explanation on it. There 
was another point which he approached 
with some diffidence. He understood 
that the localized and Reserved forces 
were to vary from 15,000 to 20,000 
in each sub-district. They were to be 
placed for all purposes, with the sole ex- 
ception, he thought, of artillery instruc- 
tion, under colonels on the Staff. Then 
the question at once arose—for if this 
organization were proposed, it would be 
formed at considerable expense—Was 
it intended that if these large corps 
@’ armée should be mobilized, or raised 
to a sufficient standard in time of war, 
they should be left under the command 
of colonels of the Staff? Would it 
not be better to assign to such large 
corps general officers, as to the little 
employment for whom there was so much 
complaint now, and allow them to be- 
come acquainted with the district of 
which they would be in charge in time 
of war? Otherwise what would happen? 
Assuming, as he did, that general offi- 
cers would be appointed in time of war, 
they would come to their districts igno- 
rant of its circumstances, ignorant of the 
character and ability of the officers with 
whom they would be brought in contact, 
and at the very moment the country 
would most want their services they 
would have to learn their business and to 
organize their forces. It wasimpossible 
not to think that a somewhat increased 
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expenditure would be usefully incurred to 
prevent the disadvantage to the public 
service arising from the confusion which 
would be inevitable if colonels on the 
Staff had to be superseded by general 
officers. The Bill before the House had, 
since it was first spoken of, changed its 
title. It was no longer an Army Organ- 
ization, but an Army Regulation Bill, 
otherwise it would be impossible en- 
tirely to pass over the lack of informa- 
tion as to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to do with those large 
Army corps when he had got them. He 
need not remind the House of a most 
painful spectacle seen in the beginning of 
last August, when an Army, not inferior 
in its traditions to any Army in the world, 
was paralyzed from want of organization, 
want of supplies, and want of military 
train. There did not seem to be the slight- ' 
est provision for the expansion of the Con- 
trol department which would be neces- 
sary under the new organization, and he 
ventured respectfully to ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who so ably 
presided over that department (Sir Henry 
Storks) whether the Control system was 
capable of expansion so as to meet such 
a very large increase above the Regu- 
lar forces. Some stress has been laid on 
the provision in the Bill that when the 
Volunteers were being trained and ex- 
ercised with the Regular forces they 
would be subject to the Mutiny Act and 
the Articles of War. Suppose a Vo- 
lunteer, who was generally embodied 
with the other forces for a particular day, 
committed an offence which rendered 
him liable to military punishment, he 
understood that punishment could ex- 
tend only to the day on which the Vo- 
lunteer was actually serving. Now, cir- 
cumstances had occasionally occurred at 
Volunteer reviews, generally held late in 
the day, which might subject a man to 
military punishment, and as the control 
over men existed only for the day, he 
wished to ask whether the inconvenience 
might not be greater to the officer 
who had to deal with the offender than 
to the offender himself if dealt with 
under the provisions of this Bill. There 
was a provision which authorized the 
justices of the peace of any county, at 
the general or quarter sessions, to pro- 
vide barracks for the county Militia. 
He could not help thinking that was 
putting the saddle on the wrong horse. 
Precisely where a county had made the 
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would a vast burden be laid upon it. | posed 


The burden would not fall on those 
counties which had raised only a few men; 
.but where a large contribution in men 
had been made towards the defence of 
the country, the counties would also be 
called upon to vote a large sum of money 
in order to provide accommodation which, 
in the majority of cases, it would fall 
rather within the duty of the Government 
itself to furnish. When the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced his Bill he asked 
whether the House was prepared to accept 
three points—first, that enlistment should 
bevoluntary; second, that purchaseshould 
be abolished ; and third, that the patron- 
age of the Militia should be transferred 
from the Lords Lieutenant of counties 
to the Crown? On the first and third 
points, he thought the House was una- 
nimous. But when they saw that the 
abolition of purchase was made one of 
the principal points of the Bill, and that 
one of the chief reasons given for that 
abolition was that a complete amalga- 
mation of the various forces of the coun- 
try might be effected, then it was for the 
Government to prove to those who would 
support, as he intended to do, the Reso- 
lution of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
that this amalgamation could really be 
brought about. The House was asked 
to assent to great changes. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not complain, as 
far as the debate had gone, that there 
had been anything like an exhibition of 
party feeling. There was a well-founded 
agreement in the House that this ques- 
tion ought not to be considered as a 
matter of party. It was in no party 
spirit that he had made the observations 
which he had ventured to offer, and he 
was sure his remarks would be received 
by the right hon. Gentleman with that 
candour and courtesy which he always 
exhibited to the humblest Member of the 
House. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had any explanation to give on the point 
to which his attention had now been 
called, he would do much to promote the 
progress of the Bill. He agreed in the 
abstract that the abolition of purchase 
would tend to the ultimate advantage of 
the Army; but it was for the Govern- 
ment to show that at the present moment, 
when every farthing of public money 
was as far as possible being saved, they 
would be able to effect that complete 
amalgamation which seemed to be the 





sed. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND, while admitting 
that the officers of the Army came, as 
had been stated that evening, from va- 
rious classes in the country, observed 
that a great many educated men were 
nevertheless excluded from the service 
because they happened to be poor. In 
the Army the system of promotion was 
now based on a money qualification, and 
what he desired was to see advancement 
in the profession made rather the result 
of merit. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) seemed to 
think he had adduced an argument 
which was quite unanswerable in sup- 
port of the. position which he had taken 
up, when he quoted the authority of 
General Blumenthal, to the effect that 
purchase was an excellent system, and 
that he should like to see it introduced 
into the Prussian service. That, how- 
ever, was no proof that we ought to 
retain the system; and he had no doubt 
the country would be prepared to spend 
£8,000,000, or even £12,000,000, for its 
extinction if it were shown that it was 
injurious to the Army. But whatever 
the sum might be which the abolition of 
purchase might cost, it was equally the 
duty of those who were opposed to it to 
prove that the evils attending it were of 
so grave a character as to justify tho 
course which the Government proposed 
to take in putting an end to it, as well 
as to suggest some system to be adopted 
in its stead. Purchase had existed in 
our Army for a considerable time, and 
it had been defended in past times on 
the ground that it gave security to the 
public that the Crown should not pro- 
mote officers who were mere creatures 
of its own, while it was supported at the 
present day because it was alleged that 
it erected a social barrier between the 
people and the Army, and caused the 
Army to be composed of men who, being 
possessed of property, were not likely to 
lend themselves to any revolutionary 
scheme. Such was the view taken by 
Lord Palmerston, who was of opinion 
that it was only when the service be- 
came filled with adventurers that it 
would be found to be opposed to the 
liberties of the nation. Now there was, 
however, a strong feeling growing up in 
the country, that in military, as well as 
in all civil employments, the disability to 
engage in them should be imposed on 
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no class in the community. It was at 
the same time urged that if promotion 
in the Army were given only by merit 
an inferior class of officers would spring 
up; but it must not be forgotten that it 
discouraged all competition when an 
officer knew that whatever amount of 
intelligence he might possess it would 
not gain him a single step in his pro- 
fession; while a great many men were 
prevented, owing to the purchase system, 
from entering the Army who would 
otherwise be glad to join it. Lord Clyde, 
who was a non-purchase officer, had 
been 46 years in the service before he 
attained the rank of major-general, 
while in the case of other general officers 
he found that the average time which it 
took to obtain that rank was 36 years. 
Now, any system which could prevent 
the speedy advancement of such men as 
Lord Olyde could, he thought, scarcely 
be regarded as advantageous to the 
public. So long as you had purchase it 
was impossible to absorb officers, or to 
reduce their rank, or to effect any reform 
that touched their monetary interests. 
The abolition of purchase was desirable 
for the sake of the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, because efficiency depended upon 
merit, and merit must never be con- 
founded with money; and it was desir- 
able in the interests of the less wealthy 
classes, to whose sons the Army was 
now virtually a closed profession, that it 
might be replaced by a system of pure 
selection, or by selection with seniority. 
If the former was adopted, the Govern- 
ment ought, without delay, to furnish 
them with further details of the ma- 
chinery by which it was to be carried 
out; but if the system of seniority was 
to be introduced, he could only say that 
it would be nothing else than purchase 
under another form. There was, at all 
events, one respect in which he hoped the 
Government would change their plan, 
for there was a very strong esprit de corps 
among the officers of a regiment, who 
took a pride in it, who were respected 
by the men under them, and who would 
think it very hard to be promoted out of 
it, as was proposed, in entire disregard 
of that regimental system which was the 
life and soul of our Army. 

Viscounr MAHON maintained that 
injustice would in many respects be done 
to the officers of our pine, the aboli- 
tion of purchase. It was an injustice 
that an officer who had given nothing 
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for his commission should be placed ona 
par with a man who had paid a large sum 
ofmoney. What would acolonel have to 
look forward to after becoming a gene- 
ral officer? He had no chance of the . 
rise held out under the present system, 
and no allowance. He might be too 
old, or he might be too young, and 
therefore not selected, or by accident 
he might not have seen foreign ser- 
vice, or, finally, he might be passed 
over in consequence of his political sen- 
timents. Altogether, the new system 
would inflict a great injustice upon an 
officer on the point of becoming a gene- 
ral. As to the purchase system itself, 
he would remind the House that before 
the Royal Commission of 1857 an officer, 
who had been passed over 18 times, 
stated that, on the whole, he was in favour 
of retaining the system, since without it 
he would have been still longer without 
promotion. He (Viscount Mahon) fully 
agreed in the opinion that the only just 
way of abolishing purchase was by pay- 
ing the money down on the spot; and 
he thought that it would not cost the 
State more in the end to pay the money 
down by a loan—to be repaid, say in 25 
years—than to follow the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman. There was one 


exception, that according to which Go- 
vernment now proposed that the money 
of every officer who died in the service 


should go to the State. It was most 
unfair to take such an advantage, it 
was mean, and the matter ought to be 
arranged in an honourable and straight- 
forward way. The hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) had said 
the other evening that the officers, as a 
body, were adverse to Armyreform. He 
(Viscount Mahon) could most distinctly 
contradict that statement, for he was sure 
that every officer to whom he had spoken 
on the subject was anxious to see the 
Army put upon a good basis. The 
same Member had also stated that the 
War Office would be obliged to stuff 
any reform down the throats of military 
men. Now, with all respect to the hon. 
Member, he (Viscount Mahon) did not 
think that the service was prepared to 
swallow one-half, or even one-quarter, 
of what that hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed. A most important subject in 
connection with the Army was the Con- 
trol department, which was intended to 
amalgamate the supply, transport, and 
munition services, but which, he feared, 
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had not thoroughly fulfilled the expecta- 
tions formed of it. The system was one 
of centralization, entirely opposed to the 
Prussian, which was a system of decen- 
tralization, each corps d’armée being re- 
sponsible for its transport and everything 
connected with it. The Prussian system 
had worked remarkably well; there was 
a wholesome emulation between each 
division of the Army as regarded both 
economy and efficiency, and greater re- 
sponsibility was imposed upon the com- 
manding officer, which was a great ad- 
vantage. It was by this system that 
the Duke of Wellington managed in the 
Peninsula, and he thought that, by a 
slight change, the present Control De- 
partment might be made efficient— 
namely, by putting it under the com- 
manding officer of the district and not 
apart from him. 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is so at present. 

Sr HENRY STORKS: According to 
the present rule, the responsibility rests, 
where it ought to rest, with the general 
officer commanding the district, the con- 
troller being merely his agent. 

Viscount MAHON held that, at any 
rate, the commanding officer said in cases 
of complaint that it was the controller’s 
fault, the controller, in turn, said the 
blame lay with some other one, and so 
adequate responsibility was evaded. An- 
other objection to the Bill was that it 
eng no further augmentation of the 

eserve forces available for foreign ser- 
vice. The only force so available was 
the first-class Reserve and the Militia 
Reserve, together about 23,000 men. 
Now, we could not stand by our allies 
on the Continent in any adequate way 
with 50,000 men. We ought to be 
able to send abroad at once, if re- 
quired, a much larger force. In 1814 
and 1815 we had (according to Alison) 
in Europe and in Asia a standing Army 
of over 1,000,000 men, and never did 
the name of England stand so high upon 
the Continent. Without saying that it 
was necessary to maintain any such force 
now, he thought we should be able to 
expand our Army to a much greater 
limit than was proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the belief that the 
Bill did not do justice to the officers and 
did not meet the full requirements of the 
time with regard to the Army, he should 
cordially support the Resolution of his 
hon. and gallant Friend. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the noble Lord 
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who had just sat down had told them 
that in 1814-15 this country had 
1,000,000 of men underarms. He (Mr. 
Muntz) did not know what number of 
men we had with muskets; but he did 
know that at Waterloo we scraped to- 
gether every man we had, including two 
regiments of Militia who had never 
smelt powder, and all we mustered was 
86,000 troops. He mentioned that be- 
cause the public might be led to be- 
lieve our forces had greatly deteriorated, 
and had become attenuated since that 
wonderful time, and that we were no 
longer a powerful nation. He had no- 
ticed in almost every instance hon. 
Members had come to the conclusion 
that by the abolition of the purchase 
system we should somehow get rid of 
the regimental system—a matter he 
should be sorry to see, for it would in- 
terfere with the esprit de corps, so indis- 
pensable in an English regiment. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay) argued that, in 
consequence of the parsimony of the 
House of Commons, the military estab- 
lishments of the country were upon a 
contemptible system ; and the hon. and 
allant Member for Tipperary (Colonel 

hite) said that, in case of a foreign 
war, we should be totally and abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the foe. The 
charge of parsimony might easily be 
disposed of by a comparison of our mili- 
tary position with that of the North 
German Confederation, which had an 
Army of 300,000 men in time of peace, 
and 586,000 more — total 886,000— 
in time of war—real soldiers, who 
knew how to fight—costing a trifle 
under £10,000,000 sterling ; while we 
had a force of 185,000 men in the 
Regular Army, 139,000 Militia, and 
175,000 Volunteers, for which, during 
the past 10 years, we had paid an ave- 
rage of £15,000,000 per year, or a total 
of £150,000,000 for the whole of the 
period. They had been told that the 
officers were altogether in favour of 
purchase ; but, in fact, there was a great 
deal of discontent in the Army with regard 
to purchase. There was ample evidence 
in proof of the practice of young men, by 
sheer force of wealth, buying over the 
heads of others who had seen from 12 
to 15 years’ service. He was therefore 
delighted that the Government had the 
moral courage to take up the matter, 
and he hoped they would persevere with 
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it. Now, this was a very serious sub- 
ject, and they had to do two things— 
first, to do justice to the officers, and 
second, to do justice to the taxpayer. 
They knew very well that the officers 
had paid for their commissions on the 
good faith of the country that they 
would be repaid, and with the convic- 
tion that under the usual regimental 
system they would rise in rank till they 
obtained command of their regiments. 
The least thing, therefore, that the 
country could do was to pay back that 
money, for they must never forget that 
they were Englishmen and honourable 
men. The officers of the British Army 
—and, with few exceptions, a more 
noble body of men could not be found— 
had advanced certain sums of money 
for their commissions, and they were en- 
titled to be repaid. For that purpose 
about £7,500,000 would be necessary. 
It was not for him to say how that sum 
should be raised; but he believed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have no difficulty in raising it in Ter- 
minable Annuities, and paying off those 
gentlemen at once. But, then, how 
were they to deal with those who had 
paid the over-regulation price? That 
system had, no doubt, become ingrained 
in the Army, although it had never been 
acknowledged by the Horse Guards; 
and it would be extremely difficult to 
abolish it. Officers who had paid over- 
regulation prices stood in a totally dif- 
ferent position from those who paid their 
money on the faith of the nation. What, 
then, would he do? He would simply 
abolish regulation purchase, and leave 
the regimental system as it now was, so 
that if officers liked to buy out one an- 
other they might continue to do so as 
they had done. There were non-pur- 
chase regiments in the British Army ; 
was there no purchase there? There 
was a regular system of buying and 
selling, and in the Indian Army also, 
as well as in the Line and the Guards; 
and there would have been in the Artil- 
lery, if they had not been so spread 
over the world that it was impracticable. 
He believed that regimental purchase 
would continue. Human nature was 
the same all over the world. The Go- 
vernment proposed that subalterns who 
had been two years in the Militia should, 
by virtue of their service of two years, 
obtain commissions in the Regular Army. 
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Gentleman’s intention was; but if the 
Militia and Volunteer officers were to 
be men who had seen service and knew 
what it was—and half-pay officers of 
that class could be found in any num- 
ber—they would have in a few years a 
body of troops fit to do anything that 
could be required of them. Butif those 
officers were to be appointed hereafter 
as they had been, they would only have 
so many men with muskets. Referring 
to the short-service system, he took ex- 
ception to the proposal that men should 
be enlisted for 12 years, for he believed 
it to be a fatal mistake. Short service 
was of immense value. What they 
wanted was a small, thoroughly efficient 
body of soldiers—say 100,000—com- 
plete in every respect, ready to go any- 
where and do anything; and in addi- 
tion to that a large Reserve. The Re- 
serve need not cost mueh, and they 
might have one of 300,000 well-drilled, 
efficient men, fit to take the field in any 
emergency, and who would make it 
absurd for any Power ever to dream of 
attacking this country. He was not 
enamoured of the Prussian system, but 
thought that three years would make 
a young man of 18 or 19 a good sol- 
dier, without making him a bad citizen; 
and if after that period he served a cer- 
tain time in the Reserve and in the 
Militia, they might then have as fine a 
body of men as could be handled. They 
must, however, have a separate Army 
for India, for which the enlistment should 
be for 10 years. And this led him to 
ask, in reference to non-purchase, how 
they were to stop officers from exchang- 
ing? Some men could stand a hot cli- 
mate and some a cold one, and vice 
versd, and it would be the greatest tyr- 
anny to say that officers should not ex- 
change. Whatever they did with the 
Army, the secret of success was to make 
it contented and comfortable. Army 
reformers were often unfairly accused 
of wishing to cut down the defences of 
the country ; whereas all that they really 
wanted to cut down was waste and ex- 
travagance. They desired to have a 
thoroughly good and effective Army, 
maintained with the greatest possible 
economy. Whenever the occasion arose 
for strengthening our forces, he believed 
that those Gentlemen to whom he had 
referred would be found as ready as 
any other party in that House to vote 
for the increased Supplies. 
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Ooronzn GILPIN said, he thought 
that whatever differences of opinion 
might exist amongst them in respect to 
the details of a measure of such magni- 
tude and importance as that before 
them, they must all acknowledge and 
appreciate the great labour and pains 
bestowed upon the question by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, as evinced by the 
brilliant speech he had made when in- 
troducing it the other evening. It was 
to be regretted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman iad not acceded to the request 
made to him to divide the Bill into two 
parts—the first part dealing exclusively 
with the organization of the Army, and 
the second with the abolition of pur- 
chase. The question of organization he 
thought ought to precede that relating 
to the abolition of purchase, and the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) was ex- 
tremely opportune, for it asked the 
House to hesitate before incurring 
enormous expense to abolish a system 
which, speaking generally, had worked 
well for the Army and for the country. 
He was glad to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey), a man of great ex- 
perience, give such ample evidence of 
the benefits that had arisen from the 
purchase system. Their regimental sys- 
tem had been admitted to be almost as 
perfect as a regimental system well 
could be; and the most ardent advo- 
cates for the abolition of purchase would 
hardly say that their officers had failed 
in their duty, whether in looking after 
the comfort and discipline of their men 
in quarters, or in the example they had 
set them in the field. As he understood, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) 
had not solved the problem of how pro- 
motion was to be kept up and a due in- 
fusion of young blood obtained for the 
service after the purchase system was 
extinguished. He was informed that 
there was at present a block in the 
Artillery. How was that to be remedied ? 
Under the system of the old Indian 
service every officer was compelled, by a 
custom as strong as law, to pay annually 
so much to buy out old officers, and so 
essential was it deemed that something 
should be done that the Board of Di- 
rectors actually sent out a Minute sanc- 
tioning purchase in a non-purechase ser- 
vice, and when he endeavoured to get 
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justice for those officers on the amalga- 
mation of the two services it was re- 
fused, because the Judges had decided 
that the act of the Company in issuing 
that Minute was illegal. In respect to 
the work of re-organization, the first 
thing the right hon. Gentleman had to 
do was to get good men to enter the 
service. He (Colonel Gilpin) had last 
Session given his opinion adverse to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan of enlist- 
ment, and expressed his regret that be- 
fore he had reduced his establishment 
he had not looked more carefully into 
the state of his Reserve forces. Neither 
in England nor in Ireland had the right 
hon. Gentleman been able to recruit the 
ranks of the Army up to their full com- 
plement. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to dissent from that statement ; 
but he understood from the recruiting 
parties, and from the officers of regiments, 
that the class of recruits were not such 
as they had been in the habit of having. 
One of the right hon. Gentleman’s pet 

rojects was short enlistment; and that 

ad not succeeded, because the bulk of 
those who offered themselves were for 
long and not for short service. So much 
the better ; for the Duke of Wellington 
said that the old soldier was the bone, 
sinew, and strength of the British Army. 
He understood that the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to be a permanent 
appointment, or, at least, not subject to 
the five years’ limit, as was the office of 
Military Secretary, and he rejoiced that 
the Secretary for War had not listened 
on this point to the recommendations of 
a small but noisy section of the com- 
munity. But there was another im- 
portant office, that of Controller, the 
tenure of which had not been fixed as 
far as the House had heard. He con- 
gratulated the present holder of the 
office (Sir Henry Storks) in having at 
length found favour with a body of free 
and enlightened electors, and he con- 
gratulated the Government on having 
at length succeeded in their endea- 
vours to secure for the Secretary for 
War that advice and support he was so 
thoroughly competent to give ; butif the 
tenure of the office of Controller was to 
be limited by a fixed period of five years, 
the politics of the gentleman holding it 
must be elastic, or else, upon a change of 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, for instance, instead of being 
the fidus Achates to the Secretary of 
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War, might be his bitter opponent. As 
regarded the Militia, he deprecated the 
proposal to remove patronage from the 
hands of the Lords Lieutenant, because 
if the Militia were to be a local force, 
the right hon. Gentleman must not dis- 
regard local influences. He was, how- 
ever, glad to find that the Secretary for 
War had refrained from listening to 
those who had advised him to adopt the 
Ballot ; because, before the privileges of 
the people were curtailed, the House 
should consider what the Militia had 
done, and what it was capable of doing. 
The hon. Member who had last spoken 
said the Militia had done little at pre- 
sent; but he reminded the House that 
during the Russian War the Militia sent 
30,000 men to the Crimea ; they released 
our Regular men from garrison duty, and 
they performed all the home duties both 
in England and Ireland. He took this 
opportunity of offering the right hon. 
Gentleman his thanks for what he had 
done in favour of the Militia. He 
(Colonel Gilpin) had received several 
applications for commissions in the regi- 
ment which he had the honour to com- 
mand. If the right hon. Gentleman 


had only acted in time, he would have 


benefited the labour market as well as 
the regiments generally. He presumed 
that, after the Census had been taken 
this year, the Militia would be largely 
increased, and if this increase could be 
obtained by beat of drum, there was no 
need for compulsion. There was, how- 
ever, one important matter he wished to 
bring before the right hon. Gentleman. 
The 27 days’ training for inspection 
was about to commence; but that period 
would embrace three Sundays, and a cer- 
tain proportion of wet days, so that the 
available time would hardly be sufficient 
to complete the course of musketry prac- 
tice. Under these cases he hoped an 
extra week would be allowed, because 
under the present system he was con- 
vinced that much of the money expended 
for this purpose was thrownaway. The 
proposal to saddle the country with the 
cost of addjtional Staff colonels to in- 
spect the Reserve forces was quite beyond 
his comprehension, because already the 
country was mapped out into military 
districts, each commanded by a general 
officer with a number of colonels under 
him ready for the service. He would 
add only one word with respect to the 
Volunteers, of whom he always desired 
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to speak with respect and admiration for 
their devotion to the public service. If 
the Volunteers were called out for a cer- 
tain number of days in each year, paid 
for their services, and put under the 
Mutiny Act, their efficiency and discipline 
would be greatly increased. He should 
be happy to aid the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his efforts to re-organize the mili- 
tary service ; but he could not be a party 
to the enormous expenses which the 
abolition of the purchase system must 
involye—a system which, in his con- 
science, he believed had done great ser- 
vice to the country and to the Army. 
Mr. BUXTON said, he had come 
down to the House earnestly hoping 
he would hear arguments of sufficient 
weight to relieve him of the painful duty 
of voting against a party with which he 
had acted for 13 years; but no such 
arguments had been addressed to tho 
House, and he had now only to state 
why he could not support the Govern- 
ment upon this occasion. He had come 
into the House almost extravagantly in 
favour of economy ; but having well con- 
sidered the present question, he would 
be no party to a measure that would en- 
tail a cost of £8,000,000 by the aboli- 
tion of the purchase system. Moreover, 
no one had told them what would be the 
cost of the pensions which the abolition 
of purchase would necessitate. The cal- 
culations which the Government had not 
ventured to make had been made by 
private individuals, and he believed that 
if the sum mentioned were capitalized 
it would exceed £7,000,000. Everyone 
would see that if that system were abo- 
lished, under which large numbers of 
officers retired of their own accord every 
year, and if instead of that system a di- 
rect incentive were offered to officers to 
remain in the Army in the hopes of pro- 
motion, the result would be a large ad- 
dition to the pension list. Putting the 
total cost at £12,000,000, no one would 
object to that expenditure if value was 
received for it; but it had not yet been 
proved that the country would get value 
for its £12,000,000. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), an enthu- 
siast for the abolition of purchase, and 
a member of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the subject, had said it 
was his firm conviction that after spend- 
ing these £12,000,000 for the abolition 
of purchase it would revive again in its 
original form in a few years. Was the 
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country to spend £12,000,000 for putting 
an end to that which competent autho- 
rities in favour of abolition believed 
would inevitably revive from the very 
first day of its abolition? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Davison), 
who spoke for the first time from the 
Treasury Bench this evening, must be 
taken as giving expression to the views 
of the Government which put him up to 
speak, and that right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had appealed to the House 
not to be alarmed by the idea that the 
regimental system would be abolished. 
But the hon. Gentleman who spoke from 
the front Opposition Bench (Captain F. 
Stanley) had clearly shown that the re- 
gimental system was of essential value 
to the Army. If that esprit de corps were 
done away with which urged each regi- 
ment to excel its neighbour, whether at 
home or in the field, the British Army 
would be deprived of its most powerful 
stimulus. If the Volunteer service were 
treated as it was proposed to treat the 
Army—if its officers were to be passed 
from battalion to battalion, the service 
would go to pieces in 10 days. He main- 
tained that any alterations in the regi- 
mental system would inevitably result 
in the destruction of that esprit de torps 
which acted as such an incentive as mat- 
ters now stood. Fortunately, however, 
the Government had declared that there 
was no intention of abolishing the regi- 
mental system. But if that were not so 
it was evident that promotion would go 
on by selection within the regiment, and 
hon. Members could easily imagine what 
ill-feeling would be created supposing 
some lieutenant were selected as the 
cleverest officer in the regiment and pro- 
moted over the heads of those even 
higher in rank than himself. He con- 
tended that if they had the system of 
selection they must destroy the regi- 
mental system and make commissions in- 
terchangeable, the result of which, as he 
believed he had shown, would be to 
destroy that esprit de corps which was at 
present the pride of the British Army. 
If the British Army had broken down 
under the present system as the French 
Army had broken down he would not 
grudge £12,000,000, or even more, in 
effecting an alteration; but when they 
remembered -that in the Peninsula, at 
Waterloo, in India, in the Crimea— 
everywhere, indeed, except in the shame- 
ful war against our brethren in America 
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—our Army had been uniformly victo- 
rious, he could not help thinking that 
the necessity for the change had not 
been shown. There were many who ad- 
vocated the abolition of the purchase 
system under the impression that the 
Army was an aristocratic institution, and 
that, somehow or another, with the abo- 
lition of purchase’ it would become a 
more popular institution and more de- 
mocratic. No one sympathized more 
warmly than he did in any movement 
which had for its object the raising of 
the social standing of what were falsely 
called the working classes of the coun- 
try. If he thought that the effect of 
abolishing purchase would be to raise 
the social standing or promote the well- 
being of the lower or middle classes, the 
cost of the alteration should not deter 
him from voting in its favour. But he 
did not believe that this would be’ the 
result, while he also felt convinced that 
after the expenditure of this £12,000,000 
purchase would revive and commissions 
would still be sought by those who sought 
them now. It was only the other day 
that he had glanced at the Army List, 
when he found that, with an exception 
here and there, the names of the colonels 
and lieutenant colonels, for instance, were 
not the names of men belonging to the 
aristocracy, but the names of men who 
belonged to the middle classes. General 
Simpson, who took Sebastopol; Have- 
lock, who served with such distinction 
in India, and Lord Clyde were none of 
them scions of noble houses. He felt 
convinced that after spending all this 
money we should find that we did not 
gain what we were seeking, and he 
could not therefore feel justified in vo- 
ting for the expenditure of a sum of 
money which, if applied to the reduc- 
tion of taxation, would so much add to 
the comfort of the people, and especially 
to the comfort of the working classes ; 
and he should, on that account, though 
with great regret, vote against the Bill 
introduced by the Government. He 
regretted, too, having to vote against 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan), whose 
Motion with reference to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief he had a few days since 
supported. He might add, before sitting 
down, that his vote on that occasion had 
been given in no feeling of personal 
hostility to the present illustrious occu- 
pant of that office, but purely on the 
abstract consideration that it was unde- 
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sirable so important a post should be a 
life appointment. 

Mason ARBUTHNOT said, that hav- 
ing been but recently elected, it was with 
no little diffidence that he rose to ask the 
indulgence of the House whilst he stated 
his opinions on this important question. 
He should have not done more than re- 
cord his silent vote hdd he not felt it de- 
sirable that every practical officer should 
make his opinions heard within the walls 
of that House, and by practical he meant 
officers actually serving, as he himself 
was. Not that he expected this would 
give much weight to his opinion with 
the Treasury Bench. On the contrary, 
perhaps, it might have exactly the op- 
posite effect. He said this in no disre- 
spectful spirit, but he could not help re- 
membering that a most important mea- 
sure in connection with the Army was 
recently passed against the unanimous 
military opinion of the House, with the 
exception of that of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Truro (Captain Vivian). 
Whatever might be the merits or de- 
merits of this Bill, there could be little 
doubt that its fate would be decided 
and its acceptance or rejection deter- 
mined by the attitude which hon. Mem- 
bers might take up with regard to the 
question of purchase. He did not mean as 
to the good or bad points of the pur- 
chase system itself, but as to the opinion 
which they might form of the propriety 
of the time selected by the Ministry for 
proposing its abolition, and of the mode 
in which their scheme provided for the 
replacing of the purchase system by any 
other method of officering the Army. 
His objections to the Bill were two-fold— 
first, on account of the enormous expense 
which would be necessary to carry it into 
effect and to meet the just claims and 
vested interests of officers now serving; 
and, secondly, because no method was 
proposed for preventing that stagnation 
of promotion which was so detrimental 
to the efficiency of the service. His hon. 
and gallant Friend who brought forward 
this Motion (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) had 
alluded to the great expense which would 
be attendant on the abolition of pur- 
chase; but had not alluded to another 
very costly element—the effect which the 
Bill would have upon the military labour 
market. He himself had been but a 
very few days in the House; but during 
that time he had heard a speech de- 
livered by the hon. Member for Brighton 
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(Mr. Fawcett) upon the absurdity of ex- 
pecting highly educated young men to 
enter a profession in which they were 
——— at starting to live on a miser- 
able pittance of £240 a-year. Much 
better, he thought, live on £240 a-year 
than starve on £70 a-year, which was 
the position in which young men found 
themselves on firstobtaining commissions 
inthe Army. If this Bill became law it 
would be necessary to raise the incomes 
of junior officers to an amount which 
would enable them to live as gentlemen, 
for, though talented and well educated, 
they would probably be for the most 
part men of very small private means. 
Otherwise, the inducements to enter the 
Army would be very small indeed, not- 
withstanding the attraction of wearing 
Her Majesty’s uniform, and the prospec- 
tive honour and glory of being shot in 
defence of their country. Increase of 
their pay would, of course, make itself 
felt through every grade of the Army; 
and, though the item of pay formed but 
a small portion of the Army Estimates, 
by the abolition of the purchase system 
it would be very materially increased. 
The Secretary of State for War had told 
them that promotion would be much ac- 
celerated by the substitution of the public 
purse for private purses. What had the 
public purse done for the scientific and 
non-purchase corps, to which he had the 
honour, or, perhaps, he should say the 
misfortune, to belong? And he used the 
word ‘“ misfortune,” because he thought 
that the Ministry were not at all alive 
to the very great detriment to the effi- 
ciency of those corps arising from the 
stagnation of promotion. He by no 
means came forward as an advocate of 
the purchase system. On the contrary, 
he was prepared to support any scheme 
for its abolition which at the same time 
would secure a flow of promotion, and 
recognize the just claims of vested in- 
terests. But such was not the case with 
the present Bill, which unsettled what 
existed without determining that which 
was to take its place. He must accord- 
ingly give his vote in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that during 
the time when he had the honour of 
being officially connected with the Army, 
he had occasion more than once to con- 
sider the question of purchase, and he 
was desirous of stating to the House the 
conclusions at which he had arrived 
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upon the subject. The hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) had no 
need to make an apology for introducing 
an abstract Resolution on the second 
reading of the Bill, because the subject 
of purchase was so important that it was 
desirable that the House should have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on this question alone, without having 
it mixed up with the general question 
of the second reading of the Bill. It 
was scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the abolition of the sys- 
tem of purchase, whether regarded in 
its effects upon the Army, or in its effects 
upon the Estimates in the sum that would 
have to be paid by the taxpayers of the 
country. First, so far as the Army was 
concerned, they could not help recollect- 
ing that the present system of purchase, 
whether it was good or bad in itself, had 
formed part of the constitution of the 
Army since the time when first a Regular 
Army was established in this country. 
We were about to establish the Army 
on a new basis. Again, so far as the 
taxpayers were concerned, we were 
about to spend, according to the Go- 
vernment, £8,000,000, and according 
to Gentlemen opposite, £12,000,000. 
These were matters deserving the grave 
consideration of Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. He entertained a strong opi- 
nion that the purchase system was bad 
and vicious in itself; so much so, that he 
had sometimes thought himself of bring- 
ing forward a measure for the abolition 
of the purchase system. But he had been 
met by two arguments which always 
seemed to him too strong for an inde- 
pendent Member to grapple with. The 
first was that, be the system of purchase 
bad or good, the Army had flourished 
under it, and had deserved well of 
the country. The other argument was 
that, although the abolition of the sys- 
tem would involve a very large outlay, 
nobody would be thankful for it, but, on 
the contrary, many persons would consi- 
der themselves aggrieved by the change. 
Though he was unable, personally, to 
vote for the Amendment, he assured the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
moved it that he did not, in the slightest 
degree, concur with those who cast cen- 
sure upon him for the Motion. No 
man was better qualified to speak of 
the deeds of the Army than the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman in his own per- 
son. In spite of what might have been 
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said at public meetings, he thought this 
country had every reason to be proud 
of its Army. At all former periods of 
history, it could bear comparison with 
Continental armies, and it had done its 
duty upon every field on which it 
fought. Without going back to his- 
toric periods, it was sufficient to call to 
mind the fact that, in modern times, the 
British Army had been tried.in many 
serious campaigns—in the Crimea, in 
India, in Abyssinia, and everywhere it 
had gallantly done its duty. And al- 
though it might be true that the officers 
were nurtured in luxury, and that many 
of them belonged to the rich and aristo- 
cratic classes, yet we know that not only, 
as might have been expected, have they 
never avoided the dangers of war; but 
what was not so certain, considering 
their previous habits, they have borne 
cheerfully, and without complaint, the 
evils and privations incidental to war. 
Besides that, they had done what was 
the greatest possible achievement on the 
part of an officer, they had won for 
themselves the confidence and loyalty, 
and, in many cases, to use a stronger 
expression, the affection of the troops 
under their command. Now, when the 
Government came forward, and made a 
distinct proposal on the subject, the 
House had to consider whether sufficient 
cause had been shown for the abolition 
of the purchase system. In arguing the 
matter, he must draw a distinction be- 
tween the, regulation and the over- 
regulation prices. The Resolution was 
to the effect that neither should be done 
away with; whereas the proposal of the 
Government was to abolish both. Now, 
the fact was that regulation prices and 
over-regulation prices by no means stood 
on the same footing, and he wished it to 
be clearly understood that the arguments 
he was about first to adduce were appli- 
cable to the regulation prices only. Many 
years ago he came to the conclusion that 
the regulation system, under which the 
country received a certain sum of money 
from the persons it admitted to its ser- 
vice, was an essentially vicious one, not 
creditable to a great country; one that 
ought to be put an end to; and he 
came to this conclusion, although he was 
not prepared to say the system might 
not confer some pecuniary benefit on 
the country. The Secretary of State for 
War put forward as his chief argument 
that it was necessary to do away with 
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the system of purchase, because the coun- 
try had decided upon an amalgamation 
between the Regular forces and the 
Militia. ‘‘ And,” said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, ‘‘it will be necessary either to 
do away with the system of purchase in 
the Army or to establish it in the 
Militia.”” For his own part, he confessed 
that argument had never crossed his 
mind, and he gave his right hon. Friend 
great credit for his ingenuity in devising 
it. Far be it from him, however, to say 
that there was not some force in it. It 
struck him, however, that this argu- 
ment was more Parliamentary and popu- 
lar than substantial. The House was, 
more or less, committed to Army re- 
organization ; and therefore, to those 
who wished to abolish purchase, it was 
a very good way of putting it, to say 
that we could not get a better re- 
organization until purchase was first got 
rid of. If, however, the system of pur- 
chase was a good thing in itself, he 
thought the difficulties incident to re- 
organization might be obtained without 
the abolition of it, and that we should 
be able to get a sufficiently good re-or- 
ganization without paying £8,000,000 
for it. The ground on which he had 
always felt that the system of purchase 
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in the Army could not be defended was 
that, as he had stated, it was wrong and 


discreditable on the part of the State, 
and that it produced many hardships 
and great injustice as regarded the offi- 
cers. We learn from the Report that, 
at the time the system of purchase in 
the Army was introduced it prevailed 
also in the Civil Service, and he con- 
fessed his inability to comprehend why, 
if it were right in the Army, it should 
be wrong in the Civil Service. If 
every right hon. Gentleman on the Trea- 
sury Bench paid a certain sum on en- 
tering office, the State would have de- 
rived a pecuniary advantage from the 
transaction precisely as it did from the 
Army at the present moment. In his 
time the office of Secretary of State for 
War had been created. If a system 
analogous to that which prevailed in the 
Army existed in the Civil Service, the 
last Secretary of State for War would 
have paid £5,000 for his place to the 
State, and each successive Secretary of 
State, on coming into office, would have 
paid this sum to his predecessor leaving 
office. He had no doubt that Ministers 
would have done their duty under such a 
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system in the same way that officers in 
the Army did their duty ; but the system 
itself would be no less false and harsh, 
and he, forone, would have been quite wil- 
ling to the payment of a large sum to get 
rid of it. He did not think there was any 
difference in principle between the State 
and a private employer. Suppose a 
banker, or the head of a mercantile es- 
tablishment, borrowed money from every 
clerk in his employment, and used it in 
discharge of his obligations, leaving it 
to the clerks who had thus paid their 
money to the firm to obtain repayment 
from those who succeeded them. Every- 
one would have admitted the impropriety 
of this practice, and would expect that 
the firm would come to a bad end. And 
if the firm had succeeded, it would be 
held that its success was in spite of 
the viciousness of the principle rather 
than in consequence of it. He had 
always felt that the system of purchase, 
so far as the State became a borrower 
from those it employed, was one that 
could not be maintained. He was pre- 
pared to show some of the hardships 
that arose out of the system. It was 
said by his right hon. Friend that, under 
the purchase system, an officer killed in 
action would not now lose the money he 
had paid to the State in respect of his 
commission. This was in consequence 
of the Royal Warrant of 1856; but the 
contrary was the effect of the original 
system of purchase. During the Crimean 
War so many cases were brought under 
his notice of the extreme hardship of 
officers being compelled to go into active 
service with the weight of the money 
they had expended hanging round their 
necks, that he determined on bringing 
the subject before Parliament. Ho 
moved a Resolution, in 1855, declaring 
it to be the opinion of the House that 
the regulation value of the commission 
should be paid to the representatives of 
officers killed in action. The House was 
with him ; but, as frequently happened, 
the Government, in order to avoid some- 
thing in the nature of a hostile Division, 
came forward with certain proposals, and 
he refrained from dividing on the Motion. 
The promise given by the Government 
was to the effect, that when an officer 
died in active service his representatives 
should either receive the regulation value 
of his commission ora pension. A Royal 
Warrant was issued in consequence of 
that promise; but shortly afterwards he 
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felt it to be his duty to draw the attention 
of the House to the unsatisfactory man- 
ner in which the promises made had 
been fulfilled, and unless the Royal 
Warrant had been altered, which he 
believed had not been the case, it had 
become an absolute absurdity, and had 
done scarcely any good in the Army. 
He alluded to these facts as one of the 
incidental hardships arising out of the 
system of purchase, and he believed 
that, with few exceptions, when an officer 
went into active service he not only 
risked his life, but also the loss of the 
money he had paid for his commission. 
When a young man entered the Army 
he paid his money under the expectation 
that a certain system would be carried 
out, and it was one great evil of the 
system that it was construed one way 
by those who paid, and another by the 
State who received the money. Great 
discontent was occasioned by the fact 
that when an augmentation of the Army 
took place the State sold commissions, 
instead of granting them, to non-pur- 
chase officers, and when a diminution 
took place there was always great heart- 
burning, because officers were squeezed 
out of the service and placed in positions 
to which they had never looked forward. 
He held in his hand a letter from 
Colonel Hart, the editor of the Army 
List, which stated that, under the pur 
chase system, a non-purchase officer often 
rose from the junior to the senior rank 
in half the time he could under the non- 
purchase system. Colonel Hart added 
that he was in favour of the reform, and 
not of the abolition of the purchase 
system. He also mentioned individual 
instances, and stated that in every case 
there was no way of getting an answer 
from the War Office. What the War 
Office did was this — They said the 
matter was decided by the Treasury, and 
that there were no means of entering 
into the question with the Treasury as 
to whether their decision was or was not 
in accordance with the system of pur- 
chase. Now, suppose that a banking 
company took money from their clerks, 
and that on a question arising the com- 
pany allowed no appeal from their deci- 
sion, but were advocate and judge in 
their own case, could such a system be 
considered just? That was an addi- 
tional reason why the State should not 
traffic in money with those whom it 
employed. He was therefore pre- 
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pared to go to the extent of making 
a sacrifice by paying sufficient to get 
rid of the regulation portion of the 
system of purchase? That would in- 
volve a very much less sum than the 
Government asked for. [Sir Grorcz 
Grey: £3,500,000.] It might be 
£3,000,000 or £3,500,000; but he did 
not think an accurate calculation could 
be made on the subject; but even 
at that sacrifice he was prepared to 
abolish the system. He fully agreed, 
too, with those who held thatif it was to 
be done it was better it should be done 
quickly. He came now to the non-regu- 
lation price. The payment of the over- 
regulation price stood upon a perfectly 
different principle. How was it that the 
non-regulation prices had grown up? 
They had grown up out of two prin- 
ciples now in force in the Army — one 
was that promotion, Army as well as 
regimental, went with promotion in the 
regiment ; and the other was that, as a 
general rule, it went within the regiment 
according to seniority. These regula- 
tions made it the clear interest of the 
officers in every regiment to expedite 
promotion in their regiment as much as 
possible; and hence the practice grew 
up for the junior officers to subscribe 
and induce their seniors to retire. This 
practice was the immediate certain con- 
sequence of the regulations—there was 
no particular harm in the practice, and 
if the State had made rules which led to 
such a practice, it could not complain of 
the consequences. Now, the payment of 
over-regulation gene had, at all times, 
been prohibited, and formerly very 
stringent rules had been laid down to 
prevent the growth and continuance of 
the practice, but whilst the general rules 
concerning promotion led almost neces- 
sarily to the practice, prohibitions to 
the contrary had proved nugatory. In 
modern times the practice had been re- 
cognized and acquiesced in. Under these 
circumstances, he could not agree with 
those who would at one and the same 
time alter the system of promotion under 
which officers had been led into these 
payments, and refuse them compensa- 
tion for what they had paid. If promo- 
tion by seniority be abolished, and pro- 
motion by selection be adopted, over- 
regulation prices must be paid. Then 
arose the question, was the introduction 
of the principle of selection worth the 
price it was proposed to pay for it— 
[Second Reading—First Night. 
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for it was the principle of selection 
alone which rendered it necessary to 
pay over-regulation prices? But, if 
promotion by seniority, as a general rule, 
be maintained, then there was no reason 
why our regulation prices should be 
paid. It was the proposal to adopt the 
principle of selection which caused all 
the discontent ; and this discontent would 
not be healed even by the payment of 
over-regulation prices. Men had sub- 
scribed and paid their money on the 
faith of the rules of the service, in the 
hope, and with the object of obtaining 
ultimately the command of their regi- 
ments. It would not satisfy them for 
the Government to say to them—‘‘ You 
may take yourselves off, and leave the 
service, and then we will return you 
your money.” They did not wish to 
leave the service. They wished to con- 
tinue in the service, and get the promo- 
tion for which they had both served and 
had paid. It was the adoption of the 
principle which caused all the difficulty, 
gave rise to the discontent, and entailed 
the necessity of paying the over-regula- 
tion prices. The question for the House 
to consider was whether the principle 
was worth the cost. Now, how stood 
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the matter with respect to this principle 
of selection? Some years ago the Duke 
of Cambridge had given evidence before 
a Select Committee of this House, con- 
cerning the great difficulties and serious 
objections incident to a system of selec- 


tion. This opinion had been animad- 
verted upon strongly before the country 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Burghs, and it had been seri- 
ously asked that for giving such an opi- 
nion the tenure of the office of Com- 
mander in Chief should be altered. He 
trusted that the time would never come 
when anyone, whether a Royal Duke or 
the humblest person in the realm, would 
suffer for giving a conscientious opinion, 
whether right or wrong, before a Com- 
mittee of this House. To confess the 
truth, he agreed with that opinion. He 
thought that there were infinite difficul- 
ties in adopting the principle of selec- 
tion. The House must recollect that the 
question it will have to decide was, whe- 
ther it was worth while to pay so large a 
sum, and excite so much discontent, for 
the purpose of rejecting the system of 
promotion by seniority, and adopting 
the principle of selection. Recollect that 
in the Artillery and Engineers, the sys- 
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tem of seniority was strictly and sternly 
enforced, and yet the Artillery and En- 
gineers were held up as the best force in 
the Army. The course the Government 
should adopt was — pay the regulation 
prices at once, and be done with it. 
Get the State out of the false position in 
which it is now placed. We shall then 
have done all that is really necessary, 
Let the system of promotion continue, 
not materially different from what it is 
at present. Thus, millions would be 
saved to the taxpayer, the amalgamation 
of the Line and the Militia might be 
accomplished, and the discontent of the 
Army would be appeased. 

Masor Genera Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, he thought there were mat- 
ters in the Bill which would require 
many nights’ debate, independently of 
the question of the abolition of purchase 
in the Army. On a former occasion, 
when the question of abolition of pur- 
chase was being discussed, he had stated 
that he had no objection to accept the 
principle of the abolition of purchase if 
qualified by two provisoes. The first 
being that the efficiency of the Army 
should be guarded by a good system of 
retirement, which would prevent it from 
degenerating in consequence of the old 
age of the junior officers; and the second 
being that the Government should deal 
faithfully with the vested interests of the 
officers. One of these provisoes, that of 
the retirement of officers, was completely 
shirked by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, and the 
other was one which he was quite sure 
the House of Commons would have no 
desire to deal with lightly or ungene- 
rously, and he believed that such a sen- 
timent would find acceptance below the 
Gangway on the other side of the House. 
The Secretary of State for War had 
very handsomely admitted that the over- 
regulation prices must be dealt with in 
the same way as he proposed to deal 
with the regulation prices. Let the 
House consider for a moment what the 
system of purchase was. There had 
been a great deal of misapprehension 
and of misconception out-of-doors upon 
this subject. The system of purchase 
was not, as had been popularly supposed, 
the putting up a commission for sale to 
the highest bidder, although many hon. 
Members in their speeches delivered in 
the country had adopted that view of the 
subject. The hon. Member for the Bor- 
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der Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) had made 
a statement to that effect not in the heat 
of debate, but deliberately in a speech 
which he had subsequently printed and 
published in the form of a pamphlet. 
That was a total misconception of the 
purchase system as it was now in force. 
The truth was, that the senior officer on 
the list, whether he were captain or 
lieutenant, could not be passed over by 
any junior officer, provided he was pos- 
sessed of the regulation price, if he chose 
to enforce his right. That was a fact 
perfectly well known in the Army, and 
it was rather too bad that Members of 
the House of Commons, whose remarks 
on the subject were faithfully and fully 
accepted by those whom they addressed 
at public meetings, should make such 
statements, which, if made in the House 
would be contradicted and put right in 
five minutes. Let him now say what, in 
his opinion, the purchase system really 
was. In the scheme of retirement it 
had been found to be the only means of 
securing a proper flow of young officers 
to the Army, because it had supple- 
mented the amount paid from the public 
purse, and so made it worth the while 
of officers to retire earlier than they 
would have done otherwise. The Secre- 
tary of State said the other day that the 
efficiency of the non-purchase corps had 
been seriously compromised by the slow- 
ness which existed there, in spite of the 
enormous increase in the Royal Artillery 
during the last 30 years, and consider- 
able retirements on full pay which had 
been offered from time to time by the 
Government. The country had recog- 
nised the system of officers entering the 
Army by paying for the retirement of 
their predecessors ; but the money which 
they would be entitled to receive ‘on the 
abolition of purchase was now employed 
in paying the retiring allowances of 
those men who, from ill-health or ad- 
vanced age, had become unfit for the 
service. The object of purchase had 
been fully attained, for they had had in 
the purchase corps younger men than in 
any other branch of the service. He re- 
collected that at one time promotion in 
the Marines—a non-purchase corps— 
was so slow that a captain had a son in 
the service. It was evident that a man 
who was old enough to have a grown-up 
son in the service, was not fit to go 
through the fatigue of handling his 
company in the field. The Government 
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said with some force that the present 
system was bad, because as officers barely 
got back the interest of their money it 
was an unpaid service. But they were 
not going to abolish this evil, because 
the money for which they asked the 
House would not go to the officers, but 
would in a great part be withheld until 
even so distant a time as the year 
1900. There would be another disad- 
vantage under the proposed scheme, for 
those officers who had not paid for their 
commissions would be in a better finan- 
cial position than the officers who had 
entered the Army under the present sys- 
tem, and who would serve alongside of 
them. Hitherto the Government had 
always allowed old soldiers to enjoy any 
advantages which might be held out to 
younger men. It might be said—‘ Oh, 
the officers now serving could not get 
back their money under the present sys- 
tem.’’ No doubt that was true, and if 
matters remained in their present posi- 
tion they would not put forward any 
claim to it; but if a serious alteration 
was made in the conditions of service a 
clean sweep must be made, and the offi- 
cers repaid all the money they had in- 
vested in the purchase of their com- 
missions. Under the scheme of the 
Government, officers would be open to 
the disadvantage of obtaining their pro- 
motion with a regiment different from 
the one in which they had served, rather 
than submit to which many officers would 
prefer to leave the service. A captain 
who chooses to remain in the service 
under the present system is sure to get 
his lieutenant coloneley in course of 
time, and after 20 years’ service he is 
entitled to retire, receiving the full price 
of his commissions—£4,500 for a lieute- 
nant coloneley— whether he obtained 
them with or without purchase. By 
doing so he gives up all claim to the 
half-pay of £200 a-year. Under this 
Bill, however, he is on quite a different 
footing, for he will only be allowed to 
receive the price of a captain’s commis- 
sion which he holds when the Bill passes 
—namely, £1,800 in lieu of £4,500 
which he would get under the existing 
system. It is evident that £1,800 is no 
equivalent for the £200 per annum half- 
pay which he must relinquish in order 
to obtain it; that the offer to repay him 
is illusory; and that the £1,800 he has 

aid for his commission will practically 
be confiscated. Therefore the boasted 
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generosity of the Government amounted 
to this—that only those now at the top 
of the tree, or those who retired at once 
in the rank they now hold, would ever 
have the option of getting back their 
money at all, because it was manifestly 
a losing bargain that was offered them 
by the Government. Here, again, the 
question of retirement must come under 
consideration, inasmuch as when officers 
were forced to remain regimental pro- 
motion became clogged. Our boast had 
been that our service was voluntary; 
but this Bill would introduce compulsion. 
Until now there had been no bar to an 
officer’s selling his commission and leav- 
ing his regiment, unless the country was 
in danger and required his services. 
The Secretary of State proposed to add 
another condition. He would say—‘ It 
is very true that the country is not in 
danger and your services can be spared ; 
but I have no money in the till; I have 
overdrawn my account; and what is 
more, your regiment is in Hong Kong 
or Jamaica, so perhaps you will die, and 
that will settle the account; there will 
be no claim upon the country.” Last 
year the right hon. Gentleman said he 
knew nothing about purchase. He pro- 
claimed himself the Lord Dundreary of 
the War Office, and said—‘‘It was a 
question that no fellow could under- 
stand.” He (Sir Percy Herbert) thought 
at that time that the right hon. Gentle- 
man done himself an injustice, and that 
he perhaps wished to get rid of a trouble- 
some subject by making an indifferent 
joke. Now, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman repeated that view in a new 
form, and said that none but a prophet 
could tell what retirement would be 
required for the Army after the abolition 
of purchase. [Mr. CarpweLu: Hear, 
hear!] That was, no doubt, avoiding 
the difficulty, and leaving it to be dealt 
with by another Secretary for War; but 
he begged to remind the House that it 
had a duty to perform, and should not 
be drawn away by the cheers and jokes 
of the Secretary of State. It was per- 
fectly clear that, on the abolition of 
purchase, if the Army is to be kept 
efficient, a retirement scheme must be 
found. The Government ought not to 
throw the work of devising such a scheme 
upon others; it would only be straight- 
forward on the part of Government to 
tell the House what they thought would 
be necessary. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man knew, or could easily ascertain, the 
rules and regulations in the Indian 
Army, which consisted of non-purchase 
corps, and the same remark applied to 
the Artillery and Engineers at home; 
so there was no excuse for the Govern- 
ment asking Parliament to legislate in 
the dark on the question. With regard 
to the second part of the Bill, let him 
say, speaking as a soldier, that he did 
not object in the abstract to the aboli- 
tion of purchase, and more especially 
did he not object to a scheme of military 
re-organization. He thought the coun- 
try would make a bad bargain, finan- 
cially, by the abolition of purchase ; but 
he did not believe that, in consequence 
of the change, any injury need be done 
to the service, or that a different class of 
officers would come in. He trusted that 
the Government would reconsider their 
proposals, for he was unwilling even to 
appear to oppose the second reading of 
a Bill not only for the abolition of pur- 
chase, but for the re-organization of the 
Army. It was the desire of his heart 
to see the Army and the Militia well 
organized for the defence of the nation. 
He had hoped to see that some thin 

sketched and touched upon in this Bill, 
had been efficiently provided for in the 
Bill or in the Estimates; but he did 
not think they had been dealt with in a 
very broad and comprehensive spirit. At 
the same time, he was most unwilling 
to be forced into an opposition to the 
Bill. He perfectly approved of the sys- 
tem of transferring the first appoint- 
ment in the Militia from the Lords 
Lieutenant to the Commander-in-Chief. 
But what the abolition of purchase had 
to do with this transference he was ata 
loss to conceive. The difficulty had been 
in obtaining young officers to serve as 
subalterns. He maintained that the 
numbers to be provided, which the right 
hon. Gentleman provided for the Militia, 
were not sufficient. He did not want 
to see any large increase of the Army. 
He wanted to see a strong increase of 
the Reserve, and a strong increase in 
the establishment of the Militia. From 
a letter he had received from a colonel 
of Militia he learned that a great many 
of the Militia Reserve would not be 
fit for the service for which they were 
specially intended, in consequence of 80 
many having joined since the restrictions 
as to height, size of chest, and sound- 
ness were done away with. Another 
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objection relating to the provisions deal- 
ing with the Militia was, that there 
was no provision made for the training 
of the Militia recruits for any extra 
time. The right hon. Gentleman, in his 
speech the other night, spoke of train- 
ing them for three months only, and 
in his Bill he took power for train- 
ing them for six months, which he 
(Sir Percy Herbert) quite approved of. 
But in the Estimates no provision was 
made for such periods of training. He 
could only see £70,000 put down in the 
Estimates to train recruits; and that 
sum, according to his calculation, would 
only train 14,000 men for three months. 
Now, 14,000 men was not the number 
of men they would have to deal with; 
and, therefore, it was evident it was not 
intended to train them for more than 
one month. Then, with regard to the 
first Reserve, that Reserve is stated at 
9,000 men, and even then it was mani- 
festly insufficient. When a reduction 
had to be made, recruiting was stopped, 
and the standard was raised so high 
that men could not come in. We did 
not offer sufficient inducements to bring 
out the best class of men for recruits. 
(Mr. CarpwEti: I have increased the 


inducement. | He was very glad to hear 


that. During the last six months the 
right hon. Gentleman had had admir- 
able success in recruiting. He had ob- 
tained 25,000 recruits. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would go on re- 
cruiting year by year, and fill up the 
Army of Reserve by thoroughly trained 
men. He ventured to tell the House a 
fact brought to his knowledge, bearing 
upon the importance and value of a real 
Reserve of trained soldiers. Last autumn 
he had gone over to France to see what 
he could of this extraordinary Prussian 
Army. A general officer, commanding 
a division engaged in the blockade of 
Metz, told him that the day the orders 
were telegraphed to him to mobilize his 
division, and move it to the front, his 
division was about 100 miles to the east- 
ward of Berlin. His division was then 
on a peace footing of 7,500, and in 15 
days from the receipt of the order his 
division was brought up to 15,000 men, 
all fully equipped and trained soldiers, 
and moved across Prussia to Saarbriick, 
and it was one of the divisions which 
took part in the battle of Spichern one 
week later. There was no reason why 
our own Army, in proportion to its size, 
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should not be as efficient. It was not 
a Prussian Army he wanted; but our 
Army ought to be as efficient as any one 
of the 12 or 13 corps d’armée of Prussia. 
If one thing more than another was 
wanted for the purpose of making young 
raw men, such as Militia recruits must 
be, into soldiers, it was the establish- 
ment of Militia barracks. And how did 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to 
deal with that subject? He put two 
or three clauses in the Bill to enable 
quarter sessions to borrow money for 
building barracks; but why on earth 
did he do so? Barracks were a part of 
the national defence. And the right 
hon. Gentleman did this at a time when 
everybody was complaining of local 
taxation. The clauses in question would 
be mere waste paper. That was another 
instance of the Government attempting 
to shove responsibility off their shoulders. 
He, as a Member of Parliament, would 
certainly oppose any money being bor- 
rowed in his county. He gave notice 
that he would move in Committee the 
omission of those clauses touching on 
this point. It would be as reasonable 
to ask the country to revert to the old 
system of asking a maritime county to 
provide a ship of war. That was a cus- 
tom of the time of Elizabeth, and he 
thought it was worthy to be placed along 
side of this proposal about Militia bar- 
racks. Why did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ask the metropolitan ratepayers 
to provide a barrack similar to that at 
Chelsea? It was because he (Sir Percy 
Herbert) was most unwilling in any kind 
of way to oppose the organization of the 
Army—it was because he was unwilling 
to oppose the abolition of purchase, if it 
was properly dealt with, that he hoped 
some indication would be given by 
Ministers, in the course of this debate, 
which would render it unnecessary for 
him to oppose the second reading of the 
Bill. But he would not be doing his 
duty, either as a soldier or as a Member 
of Parliament, if he were to sanction a 
Bill which struck at the efficiency of the 
Army by doing away with the only sys- 
tem of retirement now in existence, with- 
out a substitute, or that would sanction 
so gross an injustice to the officers and 
Army as to force them to serve upon 
new terms, without paying them back 
the money they had actually disbursed. 
Mr. WHITBREAD observed that it 
was quite true as the right hon. Baronet 
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the Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey) had said that the Commission of 
1870, over which he had presided, was 
asked for no opinion and gave none ; 
but, at the same time, the Report of 
that Commission was accepted unani- 
mously, partly because the history of the 
matter led to no other conclusion than 
that which the Government had arrived 
at. The conclusion was that it was impos- 
sible now, in 1871, to separate the over- 
regulation price from the regulation 
price. Now, what did his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Headlam) invite the House 
to do ? The Government and the country 
having made a commission a subject of 
sale and barter, his right hon. Friend 
proposed that they should attempt to fix 
a price at which that sale was to take 
effect. Again, the Government might tell 
an officer the regulation price of a step 
was so much. But could he get the step 
without paying the over-regulation price? 
Surely not, and yet his right hon. Friend 
proposed to separate the two things. He 
would like to see his right hon. Friend 
on the Treasury Bench trying to carry 
a scheme of that kind through the House, 
a scheme based on the refusal to pay 
the over-regulation price. He had lis- 
tened with great interest to the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay). It was a temperate and gene- 
rous speech. He quite agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that this 
question should be far removed from 
party, and he wished the gallant Secon- 
der (Colonel White) had seen it in the 
same light, because then he would not 
have made what was a reckless and 
cruel assertion, coming from that side— 
that the Government had taken up this 
matter merely as a means of strength- 
ening their party. The truth was that 
the proposal to do away with purchase 
was not acceptable to the Army now; 
but a year or two hence it would be re- 
cognized as a very great boon. It was 
not a proposal which could be very ac- 
ceptable to the taxpayers. To what 
quarter, therefore, could the Government 
look for support, unless to those who, 
seeing the serious events of the last six 
months, wished to place the Army of 
England on an efficient footing? He 
had himself never been moved by senti- 
mental arguments on either side of the 
question. He had never voted for the 
abolition of purchase, or believed that 
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it was a class question, or that it was a 
gross injustice to the poor man, or that 
it kept men from rising from the ranks, 
or that it had given us anything but the 
very finest material in the world for our 
officers. He quite admitted certain ad- 
vantages in the system of purchase. He 
did not know what the calculations of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) were as to the cost of 
abolition ; but he agreed with him that 
the amount was not to be limited by the 
actual price paid for the commissions, 
There was behind another, and quite as 
serious a question—the question of re- 
tirement. Anyone who knew anything 
about retirement in the Navy must ad- 
mit it. The gallant Officey quoted the 
words of a French marshal who had the 
greatest opportunities of judging be- 
tween our system and the French sys- 
tem, and his advice was not to follow 
the French system. But did the one 
hang upon the other? Not at all. It 
had been suggested that there was a 
danger of the system of purchase crop- 
ping up again. He did not think it 
was a danger with which Parliament 
would ever have to deal. If purchase 
ever cropped up again it would be more 
in the shape of a mode of facilitating 
retirement—something given out of pay 
in order to create a greater inducement 
to retire. Then the gallant Officer 
thought a different class of men would 
enter the Army. But why? Would any 
hon. Gentleman opposite object to his 
son entering the Army because he could 
not purchase promotion, but must enter 
into competition with his fellows ? What 
class would have a better chance in the 
competition than those who now filled 
the rank of officers in the Army? The 
gallant Officer had said that the system 
of selection must interfere with the re- 
gimental system. Now, everyone who 
had studied the history of the British 
Army must know the value attached to 
the regimental system. But was it neces- 
sary that the system of selection should 
be so ruthlessly exercised as to put an 
end to the regimental system? And had 
hon. Gentlemen never heard of such a 
thing as exchanging from one regiment 
to another now? The gallant Officer 
had seen something of the Prussian sys- 
tem actually at work, and what was his 
argument? It might be summarized 
thus—‘‘The Prussian Army system has 
been a magnificent success; the French 
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system has broken down; therefore, I 
counsel you, do not adopt the system of 
the Government, which has almost every- 
thing in common with the Prussian sys- 
tem, and nothing with the French.” That 
was literally the argument of the gallant 
Colonel. He admitted the difficulties of 
the question; but he felt so sure—and 
in that respect he entirely agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
spoke first in the debate—that what we 
wanted now in our Army was organiza- 
tion, that he should give his support to 
the proposal of the Government. It was 
because the system of purchase blocked 
the way, and that those who wished to 
effect reforms in our military system 
found themselves led into a trap and 
checkmated by it, without a move left 
upon the board—that he, for one, 
should vote in favour of its abolition. 
If we were satisfied with the condition 
of our Army as it stood, and that no 
further change was to be made when 
purchase was abolished, then we ought 
not to ask the country to pay the 
gigantic sum which was necessary for 
the purpose. But if we were anxious to 
have reform and organization; and to 
have the different branches of the Army 


brought into harmony with one another, 
the first step which we must take was 
to sweep away the system of purchase. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
spoke last had told the House what pur- 
chase was, and what it was not, and he 
concurred with him in his definition of 


what it was not. It was not putting up 
a commission to the highest bidder ; but 
he must differ from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman when he said that an officer 
who offered the regulation price could 
not be passed over, and might insist on 
his rights. [Major General Sir Percy 
HeErsert: Without his own consent. | 
Now, that was but a very partial and a 
very technical statement of the case. It 
was, of course, quite true that the officer 
who paid the regulation price could not 
be passed over; but then he could not 
always get the officer above him to leave, 
so that he was not in a position to rise 
himself. [Major General Sir Percy Hzr- 
BERT: He cannot be purchased over. } 
No; but he could not insist on his right 
and could not get his step. What under 
those circumstances sometimes happened 
was that the step went into another re- 
giment. The most distinct evidence upon 


that point had been given before the 
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Commission, and the hon. and 
General had clearly overstated the case. 
But he went on to say—Conceive when 
this Bill passes the hardships which will 
be inflicted, and the ill-feeling which 
will be created between those officers 
who receive promotion in the Army by 
means of competition and selection, and 
who are serving side by side with the 
purchase officers. As things at pre- 
sent stood, however, were not the pur- 
chasing and the non- purchasing offi- 
cer serving side by side? He con- 
curred with those who thought there 
would be some difficulty in working out 
the proposals of the Government with 
respect to the retirement, and if he be- 
lieved those prophets of evil who pre- 
dicted that if the Bill before the House 
were to pass into law, the rank, culture, 
intelligence, and wealth of the country 
would no longer be found in the Army, 
he should greatly hesitate before he re- 
corded his vote in favour of the second 
reading. But had, he would ask, the 
profession of arms no charms for us be- 
yond that of being, for the most part, 
one which the rich only could hope to 
enter? To suppose that would be to 
suppose that this was one of the most 
degenerate of nations. The military had 
been, and must always be, one of the 
grandest of professions, and he, for one, 
could not imagine that because admis- 
sion into that service was no longer a 
question of sale and barter, the best and 
most promising of our youth would hesi- 
tate to join its ranks. Was it because 
when they did join they were to be 
placed in keen competition with their © 
fellows that hon. Members would not 
allow their sons to enter it? Surely, 
they did not think so meanly of those 
who were near and dearto them? His 
belief was that when they got rid of this 
abominable money question — it was a 
low, paltry, niggling consideration —if 
they once made a bold step and got rid 
of the difficulty, they would have some 
chance, not only of making the ser- 
vice still more acceptable and more de- 
lightful to those who had served in it, and 
those who would now join it, but they 
would have the opportunity of rendering 
it the most intelligent, the most cultured, 
and the strongest Army in the world. 
Oarrain TALBOT: Sir, I trust I may 
be allowed to make a few remarks upon 
this Bill; and, as one of the few officers 
upon full pay in this House, although I 
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do not presume to speak in the name of 
the profession, still, as one of those 
personally interested in this scheme, 
the House will, perhaps, kindly bear 
with me. Now, Sir, the first question 
that I ask myself on reading the Bill, and 
after listening to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman is, does it provide for the 
‘‘ better regulation of the land forces?” 
does it, provide for the best regulation 
that can be devised? does it insure 
such an improvement that our land 
forces may be welded into one homo- 
geneous organization? and, above all, 
does it insure such an organization 
that, in case of imminent danger, the 
whole force can be mobilized on a war 
footing with rapidity, and systematically 
without confusion? I say, Sir, that un- 
less every one of these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, that the 
Bill does not meet the demands of the 
day, and that we should be failing in our 
duty if we allowed this great opportu- 
nity to pass without placing the nation 
in such a state of defence as the occasion 
calls for. I say great opportunity, for at 
last public attention is roused, and we 
have the force of the terrible example 
in the fate of France to warn us of what 
may be our lot should we, too, live on 
in a self-complacent sense of security. 
With regard to the mobilization of our 
forces, without which numbers are of 
no avail, perhaps I may be allowed to 
quote from a pamphlet just published in 
Berlin by an Englishman, an officer in 
the Prussian cay He says— 


“In time of peace all is held in readiness, in 
order that an Army may be made mobile on the 
shortest notice—%. ¢., placed on a war footing and 
marched into the field, &c., &ec. 4 Wes 
Each commander of a corps de armée augments 
his corps quite separately ; he not only has to see 
that the necessary number of men are called out, 
but that everything that a corps would require in 
the field be supplied. In this manner it is possible 
to place the whole Army on a war footing in 14 
days,” 


Now, I should like to ascertain how far 
we fall short of such perfection of organ- 
ization? Does the Bill, does the speech 
that explained the Bill, give or show 
any prospect of such a desirable result ? 
I fear not. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that our shortcomings should be 
measured ; and I should be glad to 
hear that the right hon. Gentleman 
had ordered, without notice, without 
preparation, the whole available force 
in the kingdom — Regulars, Militia, 
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Volunteers — to assemble in 14 days 
on Salisbury Plain, or some other open 
space, in every respect as if upon a 
campaign, and entirely dependant upon 
its own resources—complete in its trans- 
port services, commissariat, &c., and 
with medical and hospital arrangements, 
upon a scale that would be requisite in 
war. Such a test could not fail to be 
most instructive to officers and to men; 
and, if successful, most satisfactory to 
the nation — and, if not, would give a 
knowledge of shortcomings and defects, 
instead of waiting for the disastrous ex- 
perience of actual warfare. I hope that 
some of the £177,000 I notice as an in- 
crease in the Transport Vote is intended 
for some such purpose. Now, Sir, with 
regard to the first portion of the Bill, it 
is entirely devoted to the abolition of 
purchase. I fear that the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs will not credit 
any officer who has been demoralized 
“with bargaining in commissions’ with 
any patriotic spirit, or with any other 
than a spirit of selfish love and self-ad- 
vancement ; but I hope the House will 
believe that I have endeavoured to 
approach this subject impartially and 
without prejudice. With respect to the 
abolition of purchase, it seems to me 
that before a system which has stood 
the test of past experience, and espe- 
cially in times of war, which has pro- 
vided the Army with officers competent 
for their duties without charge to the 
country, and with satisfaction to them- 
selves—I say before it is abolished we 
ought to have some assurance that its 
substitute will contain none of its de- 
fects, and will have no greater defects 
of its own. Very little has been urged 
against the present system, except in- 
dividual cases of injustice, which will 
happen under any system, and that men 
unfit for promotion are placed over the 
heads of those who are fit—an event that 
can never occur if the rules of the ser- 
vice are carried out. In theory it is ob- 
jected to as demoralizing to officers to 
have to bargain for their appointments; 
but in the same breath we are told by 
Royal Commissions, supported in opinion 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
country has been well served by its offi- 
cers and in a manner highly creditable to 
them. Surely there is some contradic- 
tion here. Well, granted that there are 
defects in the present system which might 
be remedied, what is proposed in its 
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place? I will not say a word as to the 
pecuniary terms offered, for, being per- 
sonally interested, I think the House will 
be of opinion that it would be better 
taste on my part to leave alone that 
part of the subject to those not inte- 
rested; and I am quite content to leave 
it in the hands of hon. and gallant Mem- 
bers, especially of the gallant Member 
for Bewdley (Major Anson), who has 
done such good and distinguished ser- 
vice with the Army in the field, and for 
the Army in Parliament. What is the 
new system proposed? Seniority and 
selection —- seniority means stagnation, 
selection means favouritism (or fancied 
favouritism almost as pernicious) ; dis- 
content, and stagnation, unless some 
forced retirement is adopted, which 
means injustice and expense. Have we 
not striking examples of services in 
which there is no promotion by pur- 
chase ? Look at the Artillery. Is it 
not sad to see men of the highest merit 
occupying positions they were fit to hold 
20 years ago, and men of the greatest 
— sick to death with the hope- 
essness of advancement? And when a 
retirement scheme is proposed it cannot 
be adopted, and why? Because it costs 
so much money. If this is the case in 
dealing with 2,000 officers, what will it 
be when an additional 6,000 have to be 
provided for? Again, look at the Navy 
where there was selection, a little seni- 
ority, anda great deal of luck. The sys- 
tem of promotion in the service was well 
described by a distinguished naval offi- 
cer—‘‘ Ever since I entered the Navy I 
have been a beggar. I had to beg to 
get in at all. I had to beg to be made 
a mate, then fora ship. Then I had to 
beg for my lieutenancy, and then, again, 
for a ship. I had to beg to be made a 
commander, and then for my first com- 
mand. Then, again, for my post cap- 
taincy; but the hardest ‘beg’ of all 
was for employment to save myself from 
being put on the retired list.” This is 
a fair sample of naval opinion, and cer- 
tainly naval officers are not, as a rule, 
contented men. Was the system so suc- 
cessful as to encourage its imitation? We 
are asked to abolish purchase, and no 
scheme for retirement is even shadowed 
out, and yet we know it will be neces- 
sary, and that the cost will be greater 
and perpetual. There is another point 
I particularly wish to advert to—namely, 
the destruction of the regimental system, 
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which follows the scheme of the Govern- 
ment according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War. The 
Judge Advocate (Mr. Davison) had said 
it did not touch the regimental system ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman said most 
distinctly that it would be impossible to 
omen purchase cropping up again, un- 
ess above the rank of captain promotion 
ceased to be regimental. If this is so, it 
is quite sufficient to condemn the Bill. 
It will be the death-blow of the regi- 
mental system—a system that has never 
failed when all other departments have 
broken down. If you make it the prac- 
tice to give majorities and lieutenant 
colonelcies to men not in the regiments, 
you will destroy the corner-stone of the 
whole fabric. Now, a regiment is bound 
together by traditions, and by the affec- 
tion and attachment of its members to 
their corps and to one another. We 
know one another, can depend upon one 
another, and all have a common interest. 
We look forward to commanding not a 
regiment but the regiment in which we 
have grown up as a portion of it, and 
in which we have acquired all our pro- 
fessional knowledge. Again, there is a 
link between the old officers and those 
still in the regiment, urging us, if it 
were necessary, to maintain the credit 
and efficiency of the old corps. A 
friendly interest and criticism is main- 
tained most beneficial to the Army. And 
is this sort of feeling to be lightly thrown: 
away? I confess I would rather see 
purchase abolished without compensa- 
tion—an act of injustice, which would 
effectually prevent its recurrence (the 
object in view)—than that the regimental 
system, in its most essential particular, 
should be broken into. The chief reason 
the right hon. Gentleman gives, after 
his theoretical ones, is that the purchase 
system stands in the way of amalgama- 
tion of Line and Militia; but what has 
he done towards it? Nothing but what 
might be done before. Militia ensigns 
are to get commissions in the Army, and 
Army captains to serve as adjutants in 
Militia for limited periods. I think I 
see the difficulty that met the right hon. 
Gentleman when he came to deal with 
the very plausible idea of amalgamating 
the officers of the Line and the Militia. 
Take the cases of captains in the Regu- 
lars. What position were they to take 
in the Militia? Were they to rank 
above them, either as field officers or as 
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senior captains; or were they to be 
placed below the captains of Militia? 
In the last case, you would not get a 
captain of the Regulars to serve in the 
Militia; in the former case, you would 
stop all promotion of Militia officers, dis- 
gust them with their service, and effec- 
tually destroy what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says he is most anxious to main- 
tain—the county character and influence 
of that force. I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman has made out his case. 
He urges little against the old system, 
which admittedly has worked so well, 
especially in war—after all the only test. 
He offers us what has been tried and 
failed and is disliked—the principle of 
selection founded on seniority. This ne- 
cessitates compulsory retirement; but 
we have no proposal before us, and the 
only certainty is its large cost. As the 
only means of destroying purchase, he 
destroys the regimental system. The 
object of all this change is the amalga- 
mation of Regulars and Reserves, which 
is impossible—except to an extent that 
might be accomplished under the old 
system—without sacrificing the county 
influence. Last, but very important, 
the cost of this, even in a manner con- 
sidered illiberal by impartial authorities, 
will be £8,000,000, not including a large 
annual charge for retirements. IE was 
sent to this House as unpledged as any 
Member; but I did give one assurance, 


and that was that I would support mea- 


sures that promised increased efficiency 
with proper economy. I think this Bill 
neither provides for the one nor satisfies 
the other. I am desirous of doing all 
in my power to promote the re-organiza- 
tion of the Army; but I not only feel 
that an efficient Army does not neces- 
sarily imply a heavy and extravagant 
expenditure, but I do not believe that 
the plan before us will have the effect 
which all real Army reformers desire to 
see brought about. I do not think the 
Government should force this question 
upon Parliament. You cannot say there 
is any great feeling in the country, for 
it knows little of the matter; and if it 
continues to have, as its principal source 
of information, the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs, it will be some time 
before it understands the question. Is 
not the inference of all his speeches that 
the purchase system means that commis- 
sions are sold by auction to the highest 
bidder ; that merit is never recognized ; 
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and that no checks exist to prevent in- 
competent men obtaining advancement? 
Nothing can be more absurd; Croosus 
himself could not attain the head of a 
regiment, unless at every step he had 
pre himself qualified for promotion. 
wish to touch npon but one other point 
in connection with this part of the sub- 
ject. The Prussian Army is officered on 
an aristocratic and exclusive principle, 
while the French was officered on demo- 
cratic principles—any man being per- 
mitted to join the Army as an officer, 
provided he passed the necessary exa- 
minations and got through the military 
schools. The British Army occupies a 
position between the two; it is offi- 
cered by men of all classes and greatly 
to the advantage of the service. Now, 
I ask the House to beware in passing 
any measure where there is danger in 
an approach to the French or democra- 
tic principles. That remark may be 
considered unwise and foolish by hon. 
Members below the Gangway ; but it is 
my opinion, and I see no reason why I 
should not expressit. To turn to the latter 
portion of the Bill. Ido not object to 
the extension of the principle of short 
enlistment. I confess I am a convert; 
for last year I saw great difficulties in 
the arrangement of foreign and Indian 
service, and I did not consider that 
they were counterbalanced by advan- 
tages; but now I see the necessity of 
having a large number of trained sol- 
diers at hand—more than is possible to 
have serving in the ranks. The Prus- 
sian system was brought about by the 
limitation of a standing Army, dictated 
by Napoleon, in the Treaty of Tilsit, 
after the battle of Jena. We, Sir, have 
no such disgraceful page in our history, 
and yet we have almost as rigid a 
limit to the numbers of our Army in 
the force of public opinion, and by the 
vast cost any considerable increase would 
entail. I wish the right hon. Gentle- 
man had dwelt more upon this subject 
of Reserves, and had given us some 
idea of the numbers he proposes to 
obtain in future years. I hope he does 
not intend to fix as a maximum 20,000 
men for the first Army Reserve and 
80,000 for the second. I hope he will 
not rest until he has 500 men, at least, 
in each Reserve for every battalion in 
the service. I wish we had heard more 
of a large increase in the cavalry an 
a further increase in artillery. I think 
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the localization of regiments in the asso- 
ciating Line with Militia is wise, and I 
trust it may be carried further. The 
taking from Lords Lieutenant the appoint- 
ments and promotion is conducive to a 
better system, and is, I believe, not dis- 
liked by many Lords Lieutenant. And 
now, Sir, I conclude. There is much 
that I should like to touch upon ; but I 
have already wearied the House too 
long. I will only say that I trust some 
system will be devised for making avail- 
able the considerable numbers we have 
nominally. I donot wish—indeed, it is 
impossible—that we should have a stand- 
ing Army large enough to vie with Con- 
tinental powers; but we must have the 
means of rapidly filling our ranks with 


‘trained men. Witha well drilled Militia 


to set free the whole of our regular 
Army, and with our Volunteer force as 
a last line—one which would nobly fulfil 
its duty if called upon, though I trust it 
never may— we should be free from 
danger and from panic. Great Britain 
would be enabled to pursue a dignified 
policy, and not that dictated to her by the 
Official Journal of Versailles—a policy 
of obliteration. 

Lorp ELCHO moved the adjournment 
of the Debate. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question Se February ], 
“That this House doth agree with the 


Committee [on East India Revenue Ac- 
counts] in the Resolution which upon 
that day was reported from the said 
Committee.” w 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That this 
House doth agree with the Committee in 
the said Resolution.” 


Debate resumed. 


Coronet SYKES: Mr. Speaker—Sir, 
this is the third time I have been before 
the House in the small hours of the 
morning to my grief. I have a good 
deal to say in support of my Motion to 
re-commit the India Revenue Accounts ; 
but, at this hour of the morning (12.30 
a.m), and after the exhaustion conse- 
quent upon the seven and a half hours 
debate on the Army Organization Bill, 
I must confine myself to a recital of 
facts, which I beg the House to bear in 
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mind are derived from Returns from the 
India Office, or from Parliamentary Re- 
turns, and I am not in any way respon- 
sible for them. I have various reasons 
for moving that the Report upon India 
Accounts be re-committed ; and the first 
is the utter untrustworthiness of the 
figured statements laid before the House. 
This I shall prove from the Budgets of 
Sir Richard Temple, the Finance Minis- 
ter in India; from a despatch of the 
Secretary of State for India; from a 
despatch of the Governor General of 
India, dated 20th September, 1869, and 
a despatch dated Calcutta, 4th January, 
1870; and from the Papers my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India himself put into our hands theother 
night. In 1868-9, Sir Richard Temple 
made a surplus of £52,000; but the 
Government of India made a deficit of 
£1,500,000, which might possibly be 
reduced to £600,000, and now, proba- 
bly, in August, 1870, there may be a 
surplus of £100,000 to £200,000. The 
Secretary of State for India, in reply 
to these statements, said— 

“ But it should be remembered that during the 
last 10 or 12 years there were very few instances 
in which the actual out-come of the accounts was 
not wholly different from the figures presented in 
the Budget.” 


The third authority is the Governor Ge- 
neral of India, who, in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State for India, dated 
Simla, 20th September, 1869, in Para- 
graph 3, says— 

“Your Grace will remember that the Budget 
Estimate of 1868-9, after re-arrangements, in ac- 
cordance with the principle now finally adopted in 
respect to the charge for Public Works Extra- 
ordinary, showed an expected surplus of £243,550, 
and that the Regular Estimate showed an ex- 
pected deficit of £970,471. But the actual result 
is the enormous deficit of £2,273,362, being worse 
than the Budget Estimate by £2,516,912, and 
than the Regular Estimate by £1,302,891 ;” 

But in the Governor General’s despatch 
of 4th January, 1870, all these figures are 
changed. My fourth authority is my hon. 
Friend’s own figures, which he has put 
into the handsof Members. The Budget 
Estimate for 1870-1 shows a deficit of 
£3,188,173, and the Regular Estimate 
of only £485,182—what the Actuals will 
turn out remains to be shown. In the arti- 
cle of salt, the Budget gives £6,177,370, 
and the Regular Estimate £6,069,500. 
The Accounts themselves, therefore, show 
that they are utterly untrustworthy. So 
much for my first objection to the ac- 
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ceptance by the House of the India 
Accounts. My second is the want of 
any report of the progress of taxation 
annually since the government of India 
has been assumed by the Crown, and 
particularly the absence of a comparison 
between the pressure of taxation upon 
the people in the last year of the go- 
vernment of India by the East India 
Company, 1856-7, and the present year, 
1870-1 under the Crown. I have lis- 
tened annually to the exposition of the 
annual Budgets by the India Minister 
of State; but have listened in vain for 
any such comparison. I did hope, how- 
ever, with my hon. Friend’s character- 
istics of generalization, comparison, and 
deduction, that he would have supplied 
the omission; but, as he has refrained 
from doing so, I will make the com- 
arison for him, by stating the gross 
Riventies the deficiencies; the revenue 
from salt; the debt in India and 
England ; the cost of the Army, in 
1856-7, the last year of the government 
of the Company, and the years 1867-8, 
1868-9, 1869-70, and 1870-1, under the 
Crown, noticing also the recent imposi- 
tion of the income tax and its effects. 


Comparative Statement of the pressure of 


Taxation on India in 1856-7, the last year of the 
East India Company’s Government, and the years 
1867-8, 1868-9, 1869-70, 1870-71, under the 
Crown :— 

Gross Income—1846-7, £26,084,681 ; 1856-7, 
£33,303,891 ; 1867-8, £48,534,412 ; 1868-9, 
£49,262,691 ; 1869-70, Actual, £50,901,281 ; 
1870-71, £51,098,600. 

Deficit, including ordinary Public Works— 
1856-7, £972,791 ; 1867-8, £1,007,695 ; 1868-9, 
£2,774,030. 

Deficit, including extraordinary Public Works— 
1867-8, £1,610,157 ; 1868-9, £4,144,643 ; 1869-70 
Actual, £2,480,095 ; 1870-71, £485,181. 

Gross amount taxation, including deficits— 
1856.7, £34,276,182 ; 1867-8, £50,144,569 ; 
1868-9, £53,407,334; 1869-70 Actual, £53,382,026; 
1870-71, £51,583,781. 

Debt in India—1846-7, £44,584,066 ; 1856-7, 
£55,546,650 ; 1870-71, £85,563,694. 

Debt in England—1846-7, £2,299,600 ; 1856-7, 
£3,894,400 ; 1870-71, £40,106,083. 

Total Debt in India and. England—1846-7, 
£46,883,666; 1856-7, £59,441,050; 1870-71, 
£125,669,777. 

Salt tax, increase 80°2 per cent — 1856-7, 
£3,368,684 ; 1870-71, £6,069,500. 

Cost of Army, European and Native—1846-7, 
£9,054,098 ; 1856-7, £10,641,455 ; 1870-71, 
£16,403,206, 

Income tax now 73d. in the pound, none under 
the East India Company. Amount collected not 
mentioned. 


An inspection of the statement shows 
that in 1846-7 therevenueof the Company 
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was only £26,084,681 ; but in 1856-7, in 
consequence of the annexations of terri- 
tory by Lord Dalhousie, the gross Re- 
venue had risen to £33,303,391, and 
with the deficit of £972,791, the amount 
expended was swollen to £34,276,182, 
Under the Crown, in 1869-70, the actual 
receipts were £50,901,281, and the de- 
ficit £2,480,095, making a total ex- 
penditure of £53,382,026. The Regular 
Estimate for 1870-1—not the Budget— 
gives the income at £51,098,600, and the 
deficit at £485,182—total £51,583,781. 
Comparing the pressure of taxation 
per head on an estimated number of 
148,000,000 of taxpayers under the Com- 
pany in 1856-7, and deducting from the 
income the tribute money from feudatory 
Princes of £504,030, the result is 4s. 54d. 
per head. In 1870-1, deducting the tri- 
bute money, which had risen to £737,400, 
from the income of £51,583,781, the 
result is 6s. 10d. per head, or an increased 
pressure of taxation upon the people of 
53°4 per cent—certainly not contributing 
to the satisfaction or comfort of the people. 
The estimated population of 148,000,000 
is derived from Parliamentary Paper 
308, July 8, 1869. The most important 
tax affecting the health, the comfort, 
and satisfaction of the people, is the 
salt tax—the vegetable diet of the masses 
making it a necessity of life; and its 
increase of price necessarily diminishing 
consumption, inflicts a grievous evil. 
Nevertheless, the revenue derived from 
salt, which was £3,368,684 in 1856-7 
under the Company, has risen to 
£6,069,500, an increase of 80:2 per cent 
under the Crown; but if the sum of 
£2,685,574, from an India Office Re- 
turn of February, 1867, be taken as the 
basis for comparison between 1856-7 and 
1870-1, the increased taxation upon salt 
would be 124 per cent. The income tax 
is a recent invention of the Indian Govern- 
ment, hitherto unknown to the people 
of India, and revolting to their social 
habits of reticence from its inquisi- 
torial character. It is now 74d. in the 
pound, nearly double the English in- 
come tax, and is levied from classes of 
the community—particularly in Bengal, 
wholly incompetent to pay it, leading, 
in its exaction by processes of law, in 
some instances to great oppression and 
suffering. I have had sent to me from 
Calcutta a pamphlet, entitled Cries 
Srom the East, by Mr. James Wilson 
and John Alfred Parker, proprietors of 
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the Indian Daily News, detailing in- 
stances of oppression in levying the 
income tax; many of which they have 
personally verified, and for the truth of 
which they hold themselves responsible. 
A miserable ryot (farmer) of Purneah, 
holding a bit of land, at 10 rupees rent 
(£1), and having only one plough, is 
assessed at an income of 500 rupees 
(£50), his whole worldly property not 
being worth £50! The principal inves- 
tigator of the operations of the income 
tax is Mr. George Kerry, and the re- 
sults of his investigations he published 
in the Indian Daily News. At this hour 
in the morning I cannot go into these 
cases, and shall limit myself to the detail 
of one instance, as a type of others— 

“ At the village of Nursy dar Chok, about 16 
miles south of Calcutta, there lives a man, whom 
Ihave known for many years, named Bholanath 
Dass. He lives in a miserable hut, which is not 
worth more than 50 rupees (£5) ; he has not even 
one beegah of land; sothat he is one of the 
poorest of the poor. Ile works as a day labourer, 
when he is so fortunate as to get employment, 
and I do not believe his monthly earnings average 
four rupees (8s.) throughout the year. He cannot 
read, is very ignorant, and of feeble intellect, and is, 
for a Bengali, an old man ; and this poor wretch has 
been assessed to the income tax by what I must 
regard as a wicked blunder. Of course, he had no 
money to pay, and was summoned before the col- 
lector at Alipoor, some 16 miles distant. 


The letter then gives lengthened details, 
which I cannot quote at this hour; he 
was summoned to the collector’s office, 
got frightened, and came away without 
seeing the collector. In the end he was 
taken in charge by a policeman for non- 
payment of his income tax—and the 
writer of the letter applies unsuccess- 
fully to the collector, explaining the poor 
man’scase. The letter is signed George 
Kerry. The case is said to have been 
a blunder. Now, Sir, that any such 
wicked blunder, as Mr. Kerry calls it, 
should occur is a disgrace to British 
administration in India. 

Icomenow tothe debt of Indiain 1856-7. 
Thedebtin India was £55,546,650, and in 
England £3,894,400—total £59,441,050; 
but in 1870-1 the debt has increased in 
India to £85,563,694, and in England 
to £40,106,083—total £125,669,777, an 
increase of £66,228,727 in 12 years, or 
1115 per cent; the interest of which 
the Indian taxpayer has to pay, and 
ultimately the principal! The distasteful 
subject of opium I will not enlarge 
upon ; it will be sufficient to say that the 
profit derived from it has risen from 
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£4,689,750 in 1856-7, under the Com- 
pany, to £8,022,500 in 1870-1, under 
the Crown. The assessed taxes in the 
last three years, from 1868-9 to 1870-1, 
have risen from £508,700 to £1,989,600, 
or 291 per cent; but this, I presume, 
must include the recently imposed in- 
come tax. There are other items of 
taxation and receipt which would admit 
of comparison; but the above figures 
suffice to show the pressure of taxation 
under the Company and the Crown. 

No doubt, owing to the increased de- 
mand for employment arising from public 
works, the formation of railways, and 
other demands, wages have risen, from 
6s. or 7s. a month without food, to a con- 
siderably higher rate; but the proportion- 
ally increased cost of the necessaries of 
life neutralizes the advantage of increased 
wages, and the physical and social status 
of the people is not ameliorated. Sir, 
under the preceding detailed facts, it 
would be equally impolitic, unjust, and 
unsafe—I repeat, unsafe—with these 
facts before us, of increased pressure of 
taxation upon the 148,000,000 of tax- 
payers under the British Government, 
particularly with respect to the cruel 
salt tax and the hateful income tax, that 
the people of England should be per- 
mitted to live in a fool’s paradise, be- 
lieving that the Government of the Crown, 
in supersession of that of the East India 
Company, is one which has either ame- 
liorated the condition of the people, or is 
promoting their contentment and loyalty. 
After a few words from Mr. Grant 
Durr, in reply, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


INCOME TAX ASSESSMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Sransrezp, Bill to make 
provision for the Assessment of Income ‘Tax, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sransrexp and 
Mr. Caancettor of the Excuequer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


WESTMEATH, &C. UNLAWFUL COMBINA- 
TIONS. 


Order [2nd March] for appointment. of the 
Select Committee on Westmeath, &c. Unlawful 
Combinations read, and discharged. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the state of Westmeath and certain parts adjoin- 
ing, of Meath and King’s County, and the nature, 
extent, and effect of a certain unlawful combina- 
tion and confederacy existing therein.” — (Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 7th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Kenlis (The Marquess of Headfort), after 
the death of his father. 

Pustic Bur—Third Reading—Pauper Inmates 
Discharge and Regulation * (16), and passed. 


MILITIA APPOINTMENTS—ROYAL CORN- 
WALL RANGERS MILITIA. 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lorp VIVIAN, in moving an Address 
for Correspondence respecting the nomi- 
nation of an officer for command of the 
Royal Cornwall Rangers Militia, said, 
that the matter which he wished to 
bring under their Lordships’ notice was 
one which affected generally the nomi- 
nation of officers for commands in the 
Militia, though it had reference to him- 
self in particular, and to many noble 
Lords who, like himself, had the honour 
of being Lieutenants of their respective 
counties. The Papers for which he was 
about to ask related to an act of the Se- 
eretary of State for War, which act, he 
ventured to think, was an unwarrant- 
able stretch of authority, and contrary 


to the statute which regulated these ap- 


pointments. The 42 Geo. III. c. 90, 
s. 2, enacted that the Lords Lieute- 
nant of counties should appoint such 
persons as they thought fit, being duly 
qualified, to be colonels, lieutenant colo- 
nels, majors and other officers, and to 
certify to His Majesty the names and 
ranks of officers so appointed; and in 
case His Majesty should, within 14 days 
after such certificate shall have been laid 
before him, signify his disapprobation of 
any person so appointed, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant could not grant a commission to 
the person so disapproved, but commis- 
sions shall be granted to all persons not 
so disapproved by His Majesty. It was, 
moreover, laid down by Earl Russell in 
1835, and by the standard writers on 
the subject, that Lords Lieutenant were 
solely responsible for the efficiency and 
discipline of the Reserve forces; that 
the Government had only a power of 
vetoing improper appointments; and that 
this veto must not be exercised on poli- 
tical grounds. The appointment of an 
officer to command in the corps in ques- 
tion rested solely with him (Lord Vivian) 
as being the Lord Lieutenant of Corn- 
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wall. The facts were these— Four or 
five months ago a gallant friend of his 
commanding the Royal Cornwall Rangers 
Militia expressed a wish to resign, on 
account of his not being conversant with 
the new drill, which necessarily involved 
a good deal of study and trouble. It 
accordingly became his (Lord Vivian’s) 
duty to select a fit successor. Now, the 
senior major of the regiment, Major 
Trelawny, as far as discipline went, 
was, as far as he could learn, a very com- 
petent officer; but as far as his temper 
was concerned, he was led to believe 
that his appointment would be most un- 
popular, and would lead to the resigna- 
tion of some of the other officers. He 
therefore felt it his duty to seek some 
other man. He applied to two lieute- 
nant colonels, efficient officers, who had 
lately retired from active service and 
lived in or near the county, to accept 
the appointment to the regiment in ques- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, for rea- 
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sons held to be sufficient, they respec- 


tively refused. This would show that 
he was not contemplating a job in 
favour of a friend of his own. He then 
wrote to his brother, who happened to 
hold a subordinate office in the War 
Department, begging him to ask Major 
General Sir James Lindsay, who com- 
manded in chief the Reserve forces of 
the country, to select a fit man. His 
brother wrote to him that Sir James 
had said he would find him an efficient 
officer ; adding the observation that he 
thought it desirable that the command- 
ing officers of Militia regiments should 
be field officers in the Regulars. Acting 
upon this advice, he eventually fixed on 
a field officer of the Line, then on full 
pay, a lieutenant colonel in the Guards, 
and a man belonging to the county, 
Lieutenant Colonel Edgcumbe. This 
officer, on being communicated with, 
tendered the resignation of his com- 
mand in the Guards; whereupon, he 
(Lord Vivian) forwarded his recommen- 
dation of this officer to the War Depart- 
ment to fill up the vacancy. This letter 
was received on the 2nd of February. 
He heard nothing more of the matter 
till the 14th of February, when the Se- 
cretary for War sent him a simple in- 
quiry, why and wherefore he had passed 
over the majors of the regiment in fa- 
vour of the officer in question. It ap- 
peared that Major Trelawny, to whom 
he should have given the preference 
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could he have done so with credit to 
himself, had written to the Secretary for 
War on the 22nd of January, protesting 
against the notion that he was to be 
passed over. The Secretary for War 
was therefore aware at the time Colonel 
Edgeumbe was recommended of Major 
Trelawny’s objection; yet he did not 
exercise his veto within the 14 days re- 
quired by the Act. In reply to the in- 
quiry, he (Lord Vivian) stated that he 
did not regard the major’s service in 
the Line or Militia sufficient to qualify 
him for the command of the regiment; 
that he had no knowledge of the new 
drill; that he was informed his ap- 
pointment would not tend to the well- 
doing of the regiment; and that he had 
reason to believe Major Trelawny con- 
sidered Colonel Edgcumbe’s appoint- 
ment a good one. The other major of 
the regiment, Major St. Aubyn, he added, 
had not for eight years done a day’s duty 
with the Militia. On the 2nd of March 
the Secretary for War wrote—that with 
every disposition to sustain the nomina- 
tion, he was unable, in view of the In- 
specting Officer’s Reports and all the 
circumstances, to do so, and must, 
therefore, disapprove the appointment. 
Now, he (Lord Vivian) did not object 
to Major Trelawny quoad his abilities, 
but he did guoad his popularity; and he 
had no doubt that the ground of the 
War Office objections to Colonel Edg- 
cumbe’s appointment was to be found 
in the Reports of the Inspecting Officers. 
The Reports of Inspecting Officers were 
valueless as to the character and abilities 
of Militia officers. When an inspection 
was decided on the practice was for an 
intimation to be sent to the regiment 
that on a certain day an officer would 
come down to inspect them. The rail- 
way took the Inspecting Officer within 
a mile or two of the field. He then pro- 
ceeded to the ground, saw the officers 
and the men, put them through a few 
manoeuvres, and then left; and that was 
all the opportunity he had of forming 
an opinion of the merits of an officer. 
The Lord Lieutenant of a county had 
far better opportunity of ascertaining 
the capabilities of an officer for com- 
mand, and he conscientiously believed 
that if he had appointed Major Trelawny 
to the command of the regiment the 
worst consequences to the discipline of 
the regiment from his unpopularity, both 
as regarded officers and men, would have 
ensued. The late commanding officer, 
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to whose authority the War Department 
also appealed in support of its deci- 
sion, had written, in reply to his in- - 
quiry, that Major Trelawny, while an 
efficient officer, was unpopular, he be- 
lieved, through want of tact in paying 
full consideration to those under his com- 
mand. He had no reason to suppose 
that the major objected to his selection, 
having had a letter from him begging 
that no personal considerations or mere 
sentiment should intervene, until he got 
a hint of it from Sir James Lindsay, a 
day or two before the major sent in a 
second protest, in terms very different 
from the first. His (Lord Vivian’s) only 
object had been to appoint a fit man; 
but he was now placed in a very un- 
pleasant position, and his action in the 
county was paralyzed, being pointed at 
either as the perpetrator of a gross job, 
or as so incompetent as to be unworthy 
of the post he had filled for 16 years, 
without, he trusted, any discredit. He 
was disposed at once to throw up his 
office, were it not that he should not like 
the Secretary for War to have a voice 
in the selection of his successor. The 
Secretary for War thought him incom- 
petent to make a good selection, and he 
thought the Secretary for War equally 
incompetent to make a good selection. 
He would not venture to say a word 
about politics ; but he would venture to 
say that if they should hereafter decide 
on selection in the Regular Army, the 
strings would be pulled by every Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, and that 
the Commander-in-Chief, whoever he 
might be, would be worked upon by 
them. This would be the necessary con- 
sequence, and future Lords Lieutenant 
would be treated just as he had been. 
Regretting the wrong done to himself, 
he felt far more keenly the wrong done 
to Colonel Edgcumbe by the delay of 
the War Department in making in- 
quiries, and in exercising the veto, which, 
he contended, was consequently invalid. 
Colonel Edgeumbe had resigned his com- 
mission in the Guards entirely with a 
view to the Militia appointment, and 
under the impression that it would be 
confirmed, and he was now deprived of 
a profession—surely a most unfair posi- 
tion for him, and a most unfair proceed- 
ing on the part of the Secretary of State 
for War. Had due diligence been used 
by the Department, instead of hanging 
up the matter for days, the injury would 
not have been so great. He appealed 
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to their Lordships whether a gross in- 
justice had not been committed, and he 
- should like the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack to say whether the Act 
of Parliament had been observed. He 
had always endeavoured to do his duty 
conscientiously, and the Secretary for 
War had no power to make appoint- 
ments without his sanction. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for all correspondence relating to 
the nomination of an officer for command of the 
Royal Cornwall Kangers Militia."—(Zhe Lord 
Vivian.) 

‘Tue Eart or MOUNT-EDGCUMBE 
supported the Motion, but, as a near 
relative of one of the officers in question, 
would refrain from entering into the 
merits of the case. His chief object in 
rising was to speak to the fact alluded 
to by the noble Lord (Lord Vivian). To 
his knowledge Colonel Edgcumbe would 
on no account have resigned his commis- 
sion in the Grenadier Guards, except as 
a necessary preliminary to the appoint- 
ment offered him, without any solicita- 
tion, by the noble Lord, and to gratify 
his laudable ambition of commanding 
the regiment of his native county. He 
had not the smallest reason to suppose 
that his appointment would not be sanc- 
tioned. There was clearly, therefore, a 
cease of hardship. Their Lordships would, 
no doubt, appreciate the noble Lord’s 
anxiety to vindicate the privileges of his 
office, and to exonerate himself from all 
responsibility for a result which he deeply 
regretted. 

Lorp ABINGER rose to bear testi- 
mony to Colonel Edgcumbe as a very 
efficient officer, and that his appointment 
would have given satisfaction to the 
county. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, he de- 
sired it to be clearly understood that the 
Secretary of State had in no way, directly 
or indirectly, questioned the noble Lord’s 
motives in making the recommendation. 
He must, however, complain that he 
should be called upon to discuss the 
merits of the case and enter into an ex- 
planation before the Papers, to the pro- 
duction of which there was no objection, 
were in their Lordships’ hands. The 
question was, whether the action of the 
Secretary of State for War was justified 
by the statute and by the regulations of 
the Militia service, and whether he had 
exercised a wise discretion in the par- 
ticular case? On the first point he ap- 
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prehended no doubt could arise, as the 
42 Geo. III. gave the Crown, acting 
through the Secretary of State, power to 
veto appointments. As to the latter, 
a Royal Commission which sat in 1859, 
including several Lords Lieutenant and 
commanding officers of Militia, recom- 
mended that promotion should, as a 
general rule, be by seniority, and that 
in those instances where any departure 
from it might from time to time seem 
advisable, the reasons for it should be 
sent with the nomination to the Secretary 
of State. Lord Herbert, then Secretary 
for War, issued a circular calling atten- 
tion to these recommendations of the 
Commissioners, and accordingly request- 
ing Lords Lieutenant to transmit rea- 
sons for deviating from the principle of 
seniority. This circular reached the 
noble Lord (Lord Vivian), and it had 
ever since been a standing rule. In the 
case, however, of the appointment to 
which their Lordships’ attention had 
been directed, the noble Lord did not 
comply with the regulations, but for- 
warded a simple recommendation — 
which, moreover, was not in the statu- 
tory form. 

Lorp CAIRNS asked what statute 
imposed any form? The 42 Geo. III. 
did not. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK hoped the 
noble and learned Lord would allow him 
to finish his observations without inter- 
ruption. He did not mean to say that 
any form was prescribed in the statute. 
But the noble Lord, in his first letter, 
did not use the form and words of the 
statute which Lords Lieutenant had 
been wont to use when they desired to 
take advantage of the precise limit of 
time fixed by the Act. He held in his 
hand such a document, sent by another 
Lord Lieutenant. In many cases inquiries 
were necessary, and great inconvenience 
would ensue to the public service if the 
14 days’ limit were formally adhered to. 
Moreover, the recommendation was not 
received till the 2nd of February, and 
it was answered within 14 days—namely, 
on the 14th, when the Secretary for War 
asked for the reason for passing over the 
senior major. The noble Lord (Lord 
Vivian), therefore, could not have ga- 
zetted the appointment after receiving @ 
request based on a circular issued under 
the Act of 1852, and he could not suppose 
that he intended to insist on the techni- 
cal objection as to the interval between 
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the recommendation and the disapproval. 
As to Major Trelawny’s first letter to 
the Secretary for War, it was returned 
to him as irregular, as an officer was 
bound to write to his commanding offi- 
cer or the Lord Lieutenant, and not to 
address the War Department directly. 
Neither the Secretary for War nor him- 
self ever saw this letter till after the 
whole matter had been decided. The 
delay between the 2nd and the 14th was 
owing to an accident in the papers pass- 
ing from one hand to another. The 
noble Lord’s explanation, however, was 
not completed till the 27th—the date of 
his last letter—which contained one of 
the most essential documents—namely, 
the opinion of the outgoing colonel. The 
Secretary for War replied on the 2nd 
March. So that from the 27th of 
February to the 2nd of March was not 
along delay in considering the merits 
and communicating the decision. He 
much regretted Colonel Edgeumbe’s posi- 
tion, which pe a great hardship ; 
but he himself personally advised his 
brother that he should not give up his 
commission. Sir James Lindsay had 
been referred to by the noble Lord. He 
would therefore read the account which 


Sir James Lindsay had given him of the 
affair— 


“In February, Captain Vivian asked me whe- 
ther I knew any officer fit to take command of 
the Cornwall Militia, as Lord Vivian wished to 
know, because the lieutenant colonel of the 
regiment was about to retire. I replied I did not 
know of anyone, but would let him know if I 
heard of any Army officer who wished to command 
a regiment of Militia. Some time afterwards 
Lieutenant Colonel Edgcumbe called on me and 
informed me that Lord Vivian had promised him 
the lieutenant colonelcy, but previous to his 
retiring from the Guards he wished to know if he 
was pretty sure to get it. I told him that I could 
not tell him that, but I concluded Lord Vivian 
had good reason for passing over the senior major, 
and that I knew the junior major had not at- 
tended training for a long time ; that we were 
glad to get young active officers fresh from mili- 
tary service, But the claims of officers must be 
investigated, and that I must inform the Secre- 
tary of State, with whom the responsibility 
rested, upon all points bearing on this question. 
I recommended Lieutenant Colonel Edgeumbe 
not to be in a hurry, if the lieutenant coloneley 
of the Militia was his sole reason for retiring. 
On investigation, I found that Major Trelawny 
had been in the Army several years; had been 
constant in his service in the Militia, and had 
been well reported on in the official Inspection 
Reports. On a subsequent interview with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Edgcumbe, I told him that he 
must not rely on getting it, and that there were 
strong reasons in favour of Major Trelawny.” 
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The noble Lord had quoted a private 
letter from Colonel Coryton, the retiring 
officer, received by him subsequent to 
the decision ; but that letter had not been 
communicated to the Secretary of State. 
In a previous letter Colonel Coryton had 
replied to the inquiries of the noble Lord 
by saying that Major Trelawny was un- 
popular, and in point of discipline was 
indiscreet, but that responsibility made 
a great difference. Colonel Coryton gave 
the major, in other respects, a high cha- 
racter. The noble Lord (Lord Vivian) 
had represented the major as offering 
no objection to the appointment; but it 
was only fair that the explanation which 
the latter had given should be submitted 
to their Lordships. Major Trelawny 
complained, in effect, that by the selec- 
tion of Colonel Edgcumbe he had been 
practically turned out of the service as 
incompetent. [The noble Lord then read 
extracts from the Correspondence which 
was afterwards ordered to be laid 
on the Table.] He regretted to have 
troubled their Lordships with the Corre- 
spondence ; but, at the same time, he 
thought it necessary to put them in pos- 
session of Major Trelawny’s explana- 
tion, and it certainly appeared to him, 
from the Correspondence, that his noble 
Friend was not justified in stating to the 
Secretary of State that Major Trelawny 
had approved the nomination of Colonel 
Edgeumbe. After all, however, the ques- 
tion was this — Was the Secretary of 
State required by statute to exercise his 
judgment in those matters, and to com- 
municate, if necessary, the disapproval 
of Her Majesty of an appointment recom- 
mended by a Lord Lieutenant? It ap- 
peared to him that the position was clear 
that such a responsibility was placed by 
the statute on the Secretary of State; 
and he might inform their Lordships 
that that power had been constantly ex- 
ercised by Secretaries of State in many 
previous and similar cases. That being 
so, the next question that arose was 
whether the exercise of that power in 
this particular case was a wise or an 
unwise one? He could only say that his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
had dealt with that case — indeed, the 
position and character of his right hon. 
Friend were enough to ensure that— 
without any political bias whatever, and 
simply with the view of doing his duty, 
and he had to consider whether the opi- 
nion of his noble Friend, partially sup- 
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ported by Colonel Coryton, should be 
decisive, or whether the opinion of the 
responsible advisers of the Secretary of 
State—namely, the Inspector General of 
the Reserve forces and the officers who 
had, from time to time, inspected the 
regiment should also be taken. His 
noble Friend (Lord Vivian) had used 
language which had rather surprised 
him—because the officers that had in- 
spected the regiment included Sir A. 
Spencer and Colonel Julius Glyn, who 
were not men likely to send in incorrect 
reports respecting the characterand quali- 
fications of Major Trelawny. In those 
confidential Reports not only was the 
fitness of Major Trelawny for the com- 
mand of the regiment distinctly given 
in the affirmative in answer to the ques- 
tions put to the Inspecting Officers, but 
the Reports also contained stronger state- 
ments in favour of his qualifications than 
were usual. What, then, was the position 
of Major Trelawny in respect to pre- 
vious service? Was it such as was likely 
to disqualify him for a command in the 
Militia? He was educated at and obtained 
his first commission from Sandhurst — 
which, of itself, showed that he had 
qualified himself by study for his pro- 
fession—and, more than that, he had re- 
ceived a special certificate of proficiency. 
He served in the 36th Regiment from 
1845 to 1848, and in the Inniskilling 
Dragoons from 1848 to 1853. Having 
also served for 10 years as adjutant 
and major of Militia, and been reported 
upon as fit to command the regiment by 
the Inspecting Officers, he said that if 
the Secretary of State had passed over 
such an officer, he did not think that 
any major of Militia could feel the least 
certainty that his claims, however high 
they might be, would not be set aside if 
he did not happen to have had recent 
experience in the Regular Army. It 
appeared to the Secretary of State to 
be essential that Militia officers should 
feel that the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission would be carried out, 
and that officers who had devoted great 
time and study to their profession would 
not. be passed over, even upon the re- 
commendation of Lords Lieutenant, with- 
out good cause. The Secretary of State 
therefore felt that if the responsibility 
resting upon him were to be accounted 
of any value—however much it might 
be against his feelings — he could not 
but recommend Her Majesty to dis- 
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approve the recommendation made. In 
conclusion, he (Lord Northbrook) would 
add that he could not regard this in- 
cident as one which could be used as 
an argument against the principle of 
promotion by selection ; on the contrary, 
it showed that, notwithstanding the re- 
commendation of the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Secretary of State thought it would 
not be consistent with his duty to the 
public service to shelter himself under 
the responsibility of that recommenda- 
tion, and had taken upon himself the 
responsibility of recommending Her 
Majesty not to approve of an appoint- 
ment which he was of opinion would 
not be for the benefit of the service. 

Tue Eart or MOUNT-EDGCUMBE 
believed he would not be guilty of any 
betrayal of confidence if he stated that 
this matter had arisen out of a question 
he had put to the noble Lord in connec- 
tion with the proposed scheme for re-or- 
ganizing the forces. He had asked the 
noble Lord whether it would be better 
for his relative to remain in the Army 
or accept a position in the Militia? The 
noble Lord had replied that it would be 
better if he stayed where he was, and 
explained himself by saying that pos- 
sibly commands in the Militia would be 
given to officers on half-pay. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that his object 
in interrupting his noble Friend (Lord 
Northbrook) was to ascertain whether 
there was any Act of Parliament pre- 
scribing the form of recommendation 
suggested by his noble Friend, in order 
that he might inform himself on the 
point before their Lordships. He did 
not know any of the parties to the matter 
under discussion, and did not take any 
interest in the subject as a question of 
military appointment; but he had been 
attracted to the question in consequence 
of what seemed to him to be the sum- 
mary mode in which the Secretary 
of State for War had made use of the 
Act of Parliament in disallowing the 
recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant. 
He could not help thinking that the 
War Office had made a most complete 
and palpable blunder, and his advice 
to the Secretary of State was that he had 
taken up an untenable position, and 
should retreat from it at once. He could 
only account for it by thinking that the 
Secretary of State for War had arrived 
at the conclusion that the legislation 
which was contemplated was already 
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arrived at, and that the authority over 
the Militia regiments of the country had 
been already handed over by the Lords 
Lieutenant to the War Office. He 
thought the noble Lord had brought 
himself into conflict with one of the 
plainest Acts of Parliament. What was 
the law relating to the Lord Lieutenant’s 
power to make such appointments? The 
Act of Parliament was the 42 Geo. 
IIl., c. 90, and by it the Lords Lieu- 
tenant were authorized to constitute and 
appoint such officers as they thought fit, 
having certain qualifications, to be their 
deputy lieutenants, and to appoint a 
proper number of colonels, lieutenant 
colonels, majors, and other officers, 
qualified as mentioned in the Act, for 
the purpose of training and commanding 
the persons referred to in the Act; and 
it also required the Lords Lieutenant 
“to certify to His Majesty the names 
and ranks of such officers so to be ap- 
pointed.”” In case His Majesty should, 
within 14 days, disapprove the names so 
certified, it was not lawful for the Lords 
Lieutenant to appoint them ; but after 
that time it was lawful to grant com- 
missions to such persons only ‘‘ as were 
not so disapproved of by His Majesty.” 
The noble Lord (Lord Northbrook) had 
spoken much of the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for War; but that 
was an entire misapprehension, for the 
responsibility of these appointments lay 
with the Lords Lieutenant of the coun- 
ties. The disapprobation referred to in 
the Act was a disapprobation not of the 
course adopted by the Lords Lieutenant, 
but ofthe person to be selected. It was 
a disapprobation not of the manner of 
appointment, but of the person proposed 
to be appointed. What would be 
thought of a Secretary of State recom- 
mending Her Majesty to disapprove the 
appointment of a deputy lieutenant not 
because there was any objection to the 
nominee, but because the Secretary of 
State thought somebody else more fitted 
for the post? Again, the War Office 
was completely wrong in point of time 
as regards their right of signifying their 
disapprobation. The defence of the 
War Office on the point of the certifi- 
cate was a very unfortunate one. He 
wanted to know why, if the War Office 
did not regard the letter which had been 
sent by the Lord Lieutenant as an ap- 
pointment, they did not return it, say- 
ing—‘ This is not such a document as 
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we can receive from you. It is for you 
to certify the ground for the appoint- 
ment, and then we will tell you whether 
we approve of the certification or not?” 
But the War Office retained the docu- 
ment; and, more than that, the Lord 
Lieutenant wrote an official letter, re- 
commending for Her Majesty’s approval 
the appointment of the Hon. Charles 
Edgeumbe for one office, and also in the 
same letter recommending for Her Ma- 
jesty’s approval the appointment of Lieu- 
tenant Arthur Hutchinson for another. 
Now, the Secretary of State, in his 
reply, adopted the certificate of the ap- 
pointment of Lieutenant Hutchinson, and 
acted upon it by getting Her Majesty’s 
approval ; but in the case of Lieutenant 
Colonel Edgcumbe, he asked the Lord 
Lieutenant’s reason for passing over two 
other gentlemen. As regards the time 
within which an objection might be 
signified by the Crown, there was not 
intimation of disapproval!in the letter 
of the 14th February; and the War 
Office had, he held, no right to signify 
their disapproval at a date long after the 
expiry of the time permitted by the Act, 
and he thought they ought to withdraw 
from their position. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
seemed to him unfortunate that a ques- 
tion of law should be argued before 
their Lordships not when sitting in the 
usual manner as a Court of Appeal, but 
as a matter of discussion and debate. 
And he felt it was the more unfortunate 
because his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cairns) had taken vpon himself 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
had misconceived the law and were 
utterly wrong. Now, he (the Lord 
Chancellor) took upon himself to main- 
tain, in opposition to his noble and 
learned Friend, that the Secretary for 
War had kept strictly within the limits 
of the law in what he had done in the 
present instance—and not only that he 
had kept within the law, but had acted 
in the spirit of it. His noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cairns) had begun his re- 
marks by stating that the Government 
had mistaken their position in giving 
any opinion with reference to the course 
taken by the Lord Lieutenant in making 
the appointment, and that all they had 
to do was to express their approval or 
disapproval of the person on whom it 
was conferred. In the very first section, 
however, of the Act 15 & 16 Vict., it 
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was provided that it should be lawful 
for Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State to frame regulations with reference 
to such appointments as that in question, 
subject to which ‘‘any such appoint- 
ment shall be made.” And he had been 
informed that regulations had been made 
in accordance with that section, in which 
it was recommended to the Lords Lieu- 
tenant to state, when they passed over 
any officers in the regiment, the reasons 
why these officers were passed over ; and 
he apprehended that this was extremely 
reasonable. But then his noble and 
learned Friend maintained that the ob- 
jection to the appointment should have 
been notified within 14 days. Fourteen 
days after what? Fourteen days after 
the appointment was made and certified. 
But in the case under discussion no ap- 
pointment was made, according to the 
letter of the 1st of February. 

Lorp CAIRNS: There are no such 
words in the Act of Parliament as ‘after 
the appointment was made.” The Act 
provides that the 14 days shall run from 
the time when the certificate is laid 
before the Secretary of State. The com- 
mission was not to be granted before 14 
days; but if no objection was signified 
within that time, the Lord Lieutenant 
would issue the commission. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: If his 
noble and learned Friend would turn to 
the 2nd section of 42 Geo. III. c. 90, he 
would find it there provided that the 
Lord Lieutenant should appoint a proper 
number of colonels, lieutenant colonels, 
majors, and other officers, and that ‘‘ he 
shall certify to Her Majesty the names 
and ranks of all such officers so to 
be appointed.” The Lord Lieutenant, 
therefote, was called upon to do two 
things. He had to appoint, and to in- 
form the Secretary of State that he had 
appointed—not that he intended to ap- 
point. Let what force his noble and 
learned Friend chose be given to the word 
‘‘ certify,” it was inconsistent with every 
legal construction of it to say that, in 
writing to the Secretary of State to re- 
quest Her Majesty’s approval of a recom- 
mended appointment, it was certified that 
the appointment was actually made. He 
believed that the letter of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was quite in accordance with the 
course usually adopted; and that that 
course had been adopted for the sake of 
allowing friendly communications be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the 
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Lord Lieutenant on the subject of every 
appointment before the appointment was 
made. Afterwards, when the names 
had been given and approved of, then, 
and not till then, the formal commu- 
nication of the appointment was made. 
He regretted that, as legal proceedings 
might be taken in connection with the 
subject, any question of law should have 
been raised in the present discussion ; 
But he could not concur in the opinion 
that a friendly communication, asking 
for the approval of an appointment, 
amounted to a certificate that it had 
been absolutely made and concluded. 
The course which had been taken by the 
Secretary for War in the matter was, he 
believed, one which was perfectly rea- 
sonable, as well as in accordance with 
the usual practice of the Office. On the 
merits of the question beyond the mere 
point of law involved he wished to say 
nothing, as it lay outside his Depart- 
ment. He would simply add that his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cairns) 
was quite wrong in supposing there had 
been no formal expression of disapproval 
in the case, for such disapproval was 
conveyed in the reply dated the 14th of 
February, which came within the pre- 
scribed 14 day limit. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND thought 
the question on which the noble and 
learned Lord had just touched was one 
which did not require the judgment of a 
lawyer, or the possession of any special 
legal training, to enable their Lordships 
to form an opinion upon it. If the letter 
written by the Lord Lieutenant to the 
Secretary of State was not an appoint- 
ment and was not a certificate, he would 
ask the noble and learned Lord where 
was the certificate contemplated by the 
Act of Parliament ? was there any such 
certificate in existence? What construc- 
tion did he put upon the recommenda- 
tion contained in the last clause of the 
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letter, recommending for Her Majesty’s 
approval the appointment of Lieutenant 
Hutchinson ? That recommendation was 
made in the same letter, and conveyed in 
the same way, and the War Office had 


acted upon the intimation. He must 
also differ from the construction put by 
the noble and learned Lord upon the Act 
of 1852. There was not one word in 
that Act altering the express enactment 
of the statute of George III., that {un- 
less disapproval were signified by the 
Secretary of State within 14 days the 
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appointment made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was valid. For these reasons he 
believed that the appointment made by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall was a 
valid appointment; and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, notwithstanding all 
that had been said by the noble and 
learned Lord upon the Woolsack, had 
taken up a position which they would 
find it impossible to maintain. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
knew nothing of the matter beyond what 
he had heard in the House that evening, 
nor would he enter into any of the tech- 
nical details referred to by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns). 
He must do the noble Lord on the cross 
Bench (Lord Vivian), who had brought 
forward the subject, the justice of saying 
that he touched but lightly upon the 
more technical question, and at once 
went faithfully into the merits of the 
case. The argument of the noble Lord, 
that the Secretary of State for War had 
exercised a wrong discretion in overruling 
his recommendation was a perfectly 
fair one; and he had the greatest possi- 
ble respect for the judicial opinions given 
by the noble and learned Lord opposite, 
when clothed in ermine and sitting on 
the judicial Bench; but the off-hand 
opinions he frequently gave in the House 
upon matters of personal and political 
interest required the very closest watch- 
ing. In listening to the argument of the 


noble and learned Lord, he himself per-’ 


ceived more than one place in it through 
which a coach-and-six might have been 
driven, and he believed the whole argu- 
ment had been completely upset by that of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack. However, he had not risen to 
argue the legal point, but to point out 
that if the War Office was, as the noble 
and learned Lord had said, totally in the 
wrong on the present occasion, he ought 
consistently to have contended that it 
had been wrong for many years, if not, 
indeed, for some generations ; for it was 
the universal custom of all Lords Lieu- 
tenant—and himself was one—to submit 
for the approval of the Crown the names 
of those persons whom they intended to 
appoint. The noble and learned Lord 
argued that the power of the Crown was 
a mere power of veto, and did not in- 
clude the power to overrule the discre- 
tion and responsibility of the Lords 
Lieutenant. He would ask the noble 
and learned Lord, how could the busi- 
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ness of this country be transacted, and 
the duties of the Lords Lieutenant be 
discharged, if they were simply to nomi- 
nate the persons they chose, with the 
bare chance of the Crown exercising a 
veto upon the appointments? The cus- 
tom hitherto followed by Lords Lieu- 
tenant was that they should previously 
ask the approval of the Crown to the 
names of the persons whom they intended 
to appoint. 

Lorp CAIRNS: Approval of the ap- 
pointment. 

Tue Duxz or ARGYLL: If the noble 
and learned Lord meant that it was an 
approval by the Crown of an abstract 
appointment, his proposition was alto- 
gether preposterous. It was an approval 
by the Crown of a particular person ap- 
pointed to a particular place ; and it had 
always been the practice to ask the pre- 
vious approval of the Crown—for it 
would be extremely inconvenient for 
Lords Lieutenant to name any persons 
with the veto of the Crown hanging over 
them. If there was any doubt as to the 
mere technical legality of the position 
the Secretary of State for War had taken 
upon this question, let the noble Lord 
withdraw his letter of recommendation, 
let both parties withdraw their names, 
so that they might stand exactly in their 
former position and the power of the 
Secretary of State to issue his veto be 
tested. For his part, he believed the 
noble and learned Lord opposite was en- 
tirely wrong, and the War Office perfectly 
right upon this question. 

THe Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that having been appealed to as the 
Lord Lieutenant of two counties, he de- 
sired to explain that the course which he 
had been in the habit of pursuing was to 
send in to the Crown the name of the 
pene whom he wished to appoint. In 
orwarding this communication, however, 
he always considered that he was, in fact, 
formally making known the selection 
which he intended to act upon; and if 
no answer disapproving the appointment 
was returned by the Secretary of State, 
he instantly signed the commission when 
the proper time arrived, and sent it to 
the Gazette. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 7th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.J—Szrzcr Comurrer—Letters Pa- 
tent, appointed. 

Pustic Brrrs—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Burials Acts Amendment * 
[66]. 

Onions — First Reading — Patents for Inven- 
tions * [65] ; Elementary Education Act (1870) 
Amendment * [67]; Poor Law (Loans)* [68]; 
Customs and Inland Revenue Duties Act (1869) 
Amendment ® [69]. 

Third Reading — County Property * [29], and 
passed. 


THE CENSUS—EDUCATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has any objection to authorize 
the District Registrars in Boroughs, 
when taking the Census, to supply the 
School Boards of such boroughs with 
the gross totals of children between cer- 
tain specified ages, to be fixed by the 
Education Department; such totals to 
be extracted from the Census Papers 
(before they are forwarded to London) 
at the expense, in each case, of the 
School Board of the Borough ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I have received a 
great many communications on this sub- 
ject, and I am bound to say that of the 
different suggestions that of my hon. 
Friend is the most practicable. I have 
been in communication with the Regis- 
trar General on the subject, who has 
raised difficulties, as it was his duty to 
do, to any proposal which might have 
the effect of interfering with the efficient 
discharge of the important and compli- 
cated duty of collecting the Census Re- 
turns. But I am authorized to say that 
even if arrangements cannot be made— 
on which point I now give no certain 
opinion—to give effecttomy hon. Friend’s 
wishes, this can be promised—namely, 
that the required information shall be 
furnished to such boards as desire it in 
the month of June or July, and I am 
told that that time will be early enough. 


INCOME TAX—SERVANTS OF PRIVATE 
FIRMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with reference 
to a Question put to him by the Member 
for Preston on the 14th February, re- 
specting applications by assessors of In- 
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come Tax for statements of the salaries 
paid to clerks in the establishments of 
private firms, Whether he has received 
any letter from the Clerk of the Com- 
missioners of Income Tax for the City 
of London on the subject, and if he will 
lay a Copy of such Letter upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, a copy of a 
letter received from the clerk of the 
Commissioners, together with a memo- 
randum issued by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, should be laid on the Table of 
the House. 


IRELAND—SHERIFFS OF WESTMEATH 
AND LOUTH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked ‘the Chief Secre- - 


tary for Ireland, in reference to the re- 
cent nominations of Sheriffs for West- 
meath and Louth, Whether he is pre- 
pared to state what is the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown for Ireland 
as to any qualification being requisite 
for the office of High Sheriff of an Irish 
County ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, he had not yet received 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown upon the general question raised 
by his hon. Friend, which was one of 
very considerable complexity and great 
importance. With regard to the par- 
ticular cases referred to, Her Majesty’s 
Government had no doubt that the pre- 
sent sheriffs of Westmeath and Louth 
were legally qualified to serve. He did 
not think it would be well to produce 
any of the Correspondence on the sub- 
ject until the matter had been completely 
investigated, and the Government placed 
in possession of the completed opinion 
of the Law Officers in regard to it. 


COURT OF HUSTINGS (LONDON) ABOLI- 
TION BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. At- 
torney General, If the sanction of the 
Law Officers of the Crown has been 
given to a private Bill, intituled ‘‘ The 
Court of Hustings (London) Abolition 
Bill,” under which it is proposed to give 
to the Lord Mayor’s Court concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Superior Courts of 
Common Law in matters arising within 
the Metropolitan district; and if the 
assent of the Crown has not been given, 
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what course the Government to 
take with regard to the measure which 
now stands for Committee as an un- 
opposed Bill? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
in reply to the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to state that the sane- 
tion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
most certainly has never been given to 
this Bill. In fact, I never heard of it 
till my attention was called to the matter 
by this Question. On referring to the 
Bill, I certainly experienced a good deal 
of surprise at some of its provisions. I 
find that though it is a Private Bill sent 
to a Committee upstairs, it proposes to 
constitute a new Superior Court of Law 
with unlimited jurisdiction. [Zaughter.] 
I say unlimited, because by one of the 
clauses itis provided that the jurisdic- 
tion of the new Court shall not be con- 
fined to the City of London, but shall 
extend considerably beyond it ; the clause 
authorizing the committal of persons be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Court. I 
find that an appeal is given to the Court 
of Exchequer, thereby adding to the 
jurisdiction of one of the highest Courts 
in the kingdom. I have to state that, in 
my opinion, these provisions are alto- 
gether beyond the scope of a private 
Bill, and ought not to have been intro- 
duced. As to the course the Govern- 
ment propose to take, I may say that 
unless these clauses are struck out I 
shall certainly oppose the Bill on the 
third reading. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to give 
Notice that, on going into Committee of 
Supply, I shall call attention to the 
subject. 


ALLEGED TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND PRUSSIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DISRAELI: I beg to inquire of 
the Prime Minister, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are aware that a 
Treaty was negotiated last year, between 
the Courts of Russia and Prussia, refer- 
ring to the war between Prussia and 
France; and, if so, whether they were 
in possession of this information when 
they instructed Mr. Odo Russell to re- 
pair to Versailles and consult Count 
Bismarck ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer, Sir, 
to the Question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I have to state, very briefly, 
that Her Majesty’s Government has not 
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been informed of the existence of any 
such Treaty ; and, that being so, I need 
not say that we were not in possession 
of such information when Mr. Odo 
Russell went to Versailles. 


THE TREATY OF PARIS (1856.) 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What are the contingencies 
alluded to in Despatch No. 47 in the 
Correspondence of the Treaty of March 
1856, where Baron Brunow says— 

“ On certain oceasions when certain contingen- 
cies were discussed, he had stated both to Lord 
Malmesbury and Lord Clarendon that if they 
were realized Russia would reserve to herself the 
right to call in question some of the provisions of 
the Treaty of 1856 ;” 
and, if there are documents in the office 
bearing on these contingencies; and, if 
so, whether they will be laid upon the 
Table before Friday ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said: 
I have to state that I am not aware, nor 
is the Foreign Office aware, of any of 
the ‘‘ contingencies” to which the hon. 
Member refers; nor were there any Re- 
ports or documents on the subject in the 
Foreign Office. 


EDUCATION—NEW REVISED CODE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. DODDS asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether Scholars who at 
the last examination were presented in 
Standard 1 of the 1st Revised Code, are 
on the next examination to be presented 
in Standard 1 of the New Revised Code 
(being the same as Standard 2 under the 
ist Code), or in Standard 2? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that there was nothing in the new Code 
to prevent children who were presented 
under Standard 1 in the Code of last 
year being presented under the same 
standard in the new Code. The old 
Standard 1 had been struck out, and a 
new Standard 6 had been inserted, so 
that the new standards from 1 to 5 cor- 
responded with the standards numbered 
2 to 6 in last year’s Code. Therefore, 
the rule which prohibited the presenta- 
tion of a child for examination under the 
same standard in two consecutive years 
would be complied with, though children 
were presented this year under what was 
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nominally the same standard as that 
under which they were examined last 
year. 


ARMY—YEOMANRY REGIMENTS AND 
RIFLE RANGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ALGERNON EGERTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any allowance will be made to Oom- 
manding Officers of Yeomanry Regi- 
ments to cover the expense of hiring 
rifle ranges, rendered necessary by the 
new regulations ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that no allow- 
ance would be made, but where it was 
necessary ranges would be hired by the 
Control department. ‘ 


MR. ODO RUSSELL’S DESPATCH. 
QUESTION. 


Sirk HEDWORTH WILLIAMSON 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
received from Mr. Odo Russell any state- 
ment in reference to that passage in his 
Despatch of November 22, which has 
been made the subject of inquiry and 
comment in this House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Mr. Odo 
Russell’s attention having been called to 
certain proceedings in this House he has 
addressed an explanatory despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Government on this sub- 
ject, which despatch I will lay on the 
Table of the House ; I have only to say, 
on the part of the Government, that the 
despatch is, in their view, entirely satis- 
factory. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. JOHNSTON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether sec- 
tion 23 of the Elementary Education 
Act enables a school in union with the 
National Society to be transferred to a 
School Board ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that to the best of his belief, and accord- 
ing to the Legal Advisers of the Govern- 
ment, the section referred to by the hon. 
Member did confer the power of trans- 
fer to a school board of a school in union 
with the National Society, provided that 
the conditions required by the section 
were fulfilled, one of which conditions 
was that any person interested, including 
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a body corporate, had the right to be 
heard by the Education Department 
against the transfer. He presumed that 
the National Society came within the 
scope of that provision. 


FRANCE—REPORTS OF THE MILITARY 
ATTACHE AT PARIS.—QUESTION. 


Str ROBERT PEEL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House, for presentation to Parlia- 
ment, Copies of the Reports furnished to 
the War Department by the Military 
Attaché of Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Paris, during the last five years, follow- 
ing the precedent established by the pre- 
sentation to Parliament of the yearly 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
Embassy and Legation for the Countries 
in which they reside ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, at the-re- 
quest of my right hon. Friend I will an- 
swer this Question. It will not be in 
my power to lay on the Table the Re- 
ports referred to by the right hon. Baro- 
net. They are of a strictly confidential 
character, and could not be produced 
without great public inconvenience, and 
seriously compromising the persons from 
whom the information was obtained. 
The right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to remind him that they differ materially 
from the Reports sent in by the Secre- 
taries of Legation in foreign countries, 
which refer simply to questions of im- 
port, export, trade, produce, and com- 
merce. 


ARMY—SMALL POX IN THE GUARDS, 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL WILSON -PATTEN asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is true that a battalion of Guards 
has been stopped on its way to Dublin 
on account of the small pox having 
broken out ; and, whether a portion of 
it has been ordered to Fleetwood ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The battalion of 
Guards going off to Dublin has been 
stopped for the present in London, in con- 
sequence of the small pox having broken 
out among the men; but it is not yet de- 
cided whether they shall be sent to any 
other place or not. 
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NEW FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether a statement which appears in 
a leading article in ‘‘ The Times” this 
morning—namely, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor 
Law Board has accepted the office of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, is true? 
The statement is so incredible—[ ‘‘Oh!’’] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I shall dis- 
tinguish in the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman that which is matter of opi- 
nion from that which is matter of fact. 
Whether the report is credible is matter 
of opinion, whether it is true is matter 
of fact. It is true, and I am glad of it. 


TREATY OF PARIS (1856)— 
NEUTRALIZATION OF THE BLACK SEA 
—THE CONFERENCE.—NOTICE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have to give 
Notice with reference to a Motion that 
now stands on the Paper of this House 
for next Friday. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), 
whose name stands to that Notice, is not 
in his place, and probably it will be 
convenient that I should give Notice that 
on Thursday I shall ask him whether it 
is his intention to go on with that Motion 
on Friday. I am obliged to state, on the 
part of the Government, that it is not 
now possible that the Conference should 
meet again before Friday, and it will be 
beyond the power of the Government 
adequately to discuss that subject while 
the Conference is sitting. I ought to 
add that I have no reason to suppose 
that the proceedings of the Conference 
are likely to be delayed for any consider- 
able time before coming to a conclusion. 


DURHAM CHURCII LEASEIIOLDS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose to call atten- 
tion to the present position of holders of 
Leases under the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, and to move a Resolution. In 
order that the House might clearly un- 
derstand the case of the leaseholders 
under the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham, it was necessary to trouble it with 
a short statement of the past history of 
the system. At the Reformation the ex- 
tensive estates of the Priory of Durham 
were conferred upon the Dean and Chap- 
ter, which was then constituted by Henry 
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VIII. Part of the lands were then let 
at rack-rent, but nearly all the rest were 
of a tenure similar to copyhold, being 
renewable every 21 years on the pay- 
ment of three years’ rent. Disputes 
arose between the Chapter and their 
tenants, the Chapter seeking to convert 
all the leases into ordinary tenancies ; 
and in 1626 the Dean and Chapter 
passed an Act, in which they plainly 
laid down the principles of the manage- 
ment of their leasehold estates. The 
leases were to be for 21 years; but at 
the end of seven years they were to be 
renewed, on payment of one year’s im- 
proved annual value. On the back of 
each lease there was an endorsement in 
a peculiar form—under the year of the 
date of the lease the figure 7 was written 
and a line for addition drawn, and the 
date reckoned on which the seven years 
would expire. That arrangement had 
been carried out with such perfect good 
faith that the utmost confidence existed 
between the Dean and Chapter and their 
lessees, and for the last 250 years no 
tenant had ever been deterred from ex- 
pending his capital on his holding from 
any distrust of renewal. No doubt it 
might be said that the tenant paid the 
fine on renewal on the basis of his own 
improvements. But the Dean and Chap- 
ter met this by allowing two renewals to 
elapse before calculating the improved 
value. On the other hand, the renewal 
fine had been raised from one year’s im- 
proved value to one anda half. That, 
however, was no substantial increase, for 
the annual reserved rents had not been 
increased ; so that the respective interests 
of the Dean and Chapter and the lessee 
had not been substantially altered. He 
would illustrate the working of this sys- 
tem by the case of South Shields. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago it was a 
mere fishing hamlet ; afterwards, owing 
to the cheapness of fuel, extensive salt 
works came into existence, and to these 
had succeeded quays, graving docks, 
shipbuilding yards, forges, and all the 
manufactures connected with an impor- 
tant seaport town—extensive glass works, 
bottle works, and chemical manufac- 
tories; so that in 1849 there was pro- 
perty of an annual value of £40,000 a- 
year, wholly created by the capital and 
enterprise of the lessees, on ground of 
which the lessee had nominally only a 
tenure of between 14 and 21 years. But 
while the revenues of the Church were 
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thus largely increased by the outlay of 
the lessees’ capital, the Dean and Chap- 
ter never pretended to expend a single 
shilling of their own or do any single 
duty that fell on a landlord, except the 
collecting of their revenues. Now, he 
could not conceive a stronger case of 
tenant-right, or any defence whatever 
for now turning round on these lessees 
and telling them when the first seven 
years of the leases had expired that no 
more renewals were to be granted. Yet 
that was what had now been done by the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham, and that 
was the present position of 600 lease- 
holders in the town of South Shields. 
The Church lessees were spoken of as a 
body of men fattening on the property 
of the Church, which was thus defrauded 
of a large share of her rightful revenues, 
and it seemed for a time as if no regard 
was to be paid to the claims of the 
lessees, who had themselves created the 
property of which they were accused of 
despoiling the Church ; and much alarm 
prevailed among the lessees in conse- 
quence. A Committee of that House in- 
quired into the matter and took evidence 
on the subject, and recommended that 
consideration should be given to the cus- 
tomary confidence of renewal. No legis- 
lative action followed, and the confidence 
of the lessees was restored, and they 
went on without fear to expend their 
capital on their leaseholds. In 1849 a 
Royal Commission was appointed. They 
were directed to pay due regard to the 
rights of the lessees, while inquiring 
how the property might be improved for 
’ the benefit of the Church and the public. 
The evidence they took proved the re- 
storation of confidence. Mr. Ingham 
stated that he had sold, for 20 years’ 
purchase, a farm of which the lease had 
18 years to run. It was shown that since 
1840 new streets, manufactories, and 
some hundred houses had been built in 
South Shields, and the Royal Commis- 
sion reported that in the case of Dur- 
ham it had been proved that leases with 
174 years to run, had been sold for two- 
thirds of the value of the fee. They 
recommended a settlement on the basis 
of continual renewal, subject to a re- 
valuation every 21 years. Those Com- 
missioners reported in 1850, and in 1851 
a Bill was introduced into the other 
House to carry out their recommenda- 
tion. The Lords referred it to a Com- 
mittee. In their Report they said that 
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the lessees had an ‘‘ expectation of re- 
newal sufficiently definite to be treated 
as a certainty ;”’ also, ‘that any injury 
should be considered and compensated,” 
and they desired that a system of volun- 
tary enfranchisement should be estab- 
lished, which might be made the basis 
of future compulsory enfranchisement. 
The Act of 1851 established that system 
of voluntary dealings under the direc- 
tion of the Church Estates Commissioners. 
That Act had been most successful in its 
operation. The annual Reports of the 
Church Estates Commissioners showed a 
large amount of transactions which, being 
voluntary, were necessarily satisfactory 
to both the lessee and the Church; and 
to refer again to the case of South Shields, 
the rateable value of the borough had 
increased 70 per cent in 10 years, mainly 
under the operation of the Act. Lessees 
had been ready to enfranchise, and the 
proof of the successful operation of the 
Act had been shown by numbers of cases 
in which persons who wished to erect 
buildings bought the lessee’s interest at 
prices far beyond the value of the mere 
14 or 21 years’ possession, relying on 
the continued operation of the Act. For 
several years the Church Estates Com- 
missioners, in their annual Report, con- 
gratulated themselves on the success of 
the Act. In 1868 the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners pushed through a Bill at the 
very end of the Session, taking power 
to make arrangements with those Chap- 
ters which had not previously transferred 
their estates. Few of the lessees were 
aware of the Bill; but they attempted to 
obtain in it the insertion of clauses re- 
quiring consideration to be given to the 
claims of the lessees. All that they could 
succeed in obtaining was a recognition 
of the right of calling for an arbitration 
of the fee simple and annual value, in 
cases in which a negotiation for sale or 
surrender had been actually entered into, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
refused to confirm it. By the Bill the 
lessees were handed over to the full 
powers of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and they had already had an 
indication of what they feared was in 
store for them by the Dean and Chapter 
having, under an arrangement with the 
Commissioners, refused to renew any 
leases that fell for renewal after the 29th 
of last September; so that many of the 
lessees were now reduced to a bare en- 
joyment of 14 years of the property 
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which they had created. He scarcely 
thought that ‘‘confiscation’”? would be 
too strong a word to apply to this pro- 
ceeding. He might be met with this 
objection — the lessees knew that this 
was coming — they should have antici- 
pated it, and provided for it; and he 
had been referred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners Act of 1860, which de- 
fined the consideration to be given to 
the tenants’ claims of renewal to be an 
extension of the leases up to 1884. But 
that Act referred to estates then trans- 
ferred to the Commissioners, and did 
not meet the present case. They already 
had leases running on to 1891 ; or seven 
years beyond 1884, and as he had said 
already, leasehold interests had been 


‘freely bought since 1860, in expectation 


of enfranchisement on the basis of the 
terms of the Acts of 1851 and 1854—a 
process which would have wound up 
the system without any hardship. The 
Church Estates Commissioners were 
charged with the duty of doing justice 
between the Church and its lessees in 
cases of enfranchisement; but it ap- 
peared to him that after the estates 
should have been transferred, the func- 
tions of that body would cease, and their 
dealings would be with Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, with leases running out, 
and no remedy against any hardships, 
except what that body might be pleased 
to allow. He was addressing a House 
that was elected to do justice to the te- 
nantry of Ireland, and a Government 
which, with so bold a hand last Session, 
remedied its land grievances. The Irish 
Land Bill of last Session created a pre- 
sumption of law in favour of all im- 
provements being considered as having 
been done by the tenants. He had shown 
that in these Church lands the whole 
value had been created by the tenants. 
There were Church leaseholds in Ire- 
land; and in the Irish Land Bill the 
lessees were declared to have the right 
of perpetual renewal. He was not ask- 
ing that right for the lessees in the North, 
for he preferred an equitable system of 
enfranchisement ; but he quoted the Irish 
case as a reason for doing like justice to 
English lessees, and they believed that 
justice might be done without injury to 
the interests of the Church. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. PEASE seconded the Motion. If 
discontent existed in the north of Dur- 
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ham on this subject, it also excited very 
lively interest in the southern division. 
The case of the holders of agricultural 
leases there had repeatedly been before 
Parliament ; because, while there was no 
active dissatisfaction with the manage- 
ment of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the uncertainty of the tenure of these 
lands gave rise to a good deal of feeling. 
He hardly thought his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Stevenson) went far enough. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners might say that 
they were only doing what the law re- 
quired of them; so that a Resolution 
would have very little effect, and it 
should be supplemented by a Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in order to prevent hardship being 
inflicted on Lessees of the Church property of the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham by the running out 
of their Leases, on which they or their predeces- 
sors have invested capital on the faith of the 
continued renewal of such Leases, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, in fixing the terms for en- 
franchisements or for the purchase of Leasehold 
interests, ought to have regard to the just and 
reasonable claims of Lessees arising from the long 
continued practice of renewal.”—(Mr. Stevenson.) 

Mr. ACLAND, as one of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, said, it was his 
duty to reply to the hon. Mover of the 
Resolution who, he was confident, was 
not in the slightest degree influenced 
by personal considerations in introducing 
it, but was simply discharging a public 
duty. As to what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who had seconded the 
Motion, naturally his (Mr. Acland’s) own 
feelings would lead him not to treat 
lightly anything affecting the agricultural 
progress of the country; but that question 
would be discussed on another occasion. 
The words of the Resolution were the very 
words of the Act of Parliament, which 
30 years ago resolved that the just and 
reasonable claims of lessees arising from 
the long-continued practice of renewal 
should be duly regarded. The real ques- 
tion was what are the just and reasonable 
claimsof the lessees ? On this the opinion 
of the lessees might be referred to. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had dealt 
with 6,000 leases in all parts of England, 
being a considerable majority of the cases 
required to be arranged when Parlia- 
ment took the matter up. They had 
enfranchised 400 eases in the diocese of 
Durham alone; and the Church Estate 
Commissioners had sanctioned 600 en- 
franchisements on the property of this 
very Dean and Chapter. With the ex- 
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ception of the agricultural cases, the 
question narrowed itself to some im- 
portant property in South Shields. The 
lessees were a small body, who had 
benefited by the postponement of the 
period for seven years longer than Par- 
liament had intended. In 1851 the “ just 
and reasonable claims of the lessees” 
were recognized by Parliament; and in 
1860 the terms were finally fixed and 
defined. The House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee had advised that the system of 
renewal by finesshould cease in 1880 ; but 
Parliament gave four years more; some 
of them, indeed, arenow actually extended 
to 1891. If any cases of hardship were 
brought before the Commissioners, it 
was their constant habit to take them 
into serious consideration, and if they 
were unable to come to terms with the 
lessees who had an adverse interest, they 
had the remedy by Act of Parliament to 
go into arbitration. When the lessees 
had purchased a freehold right in the 
surface of the ground, they were re- 
strained from going below the surface 
without consent. It was simply a ques- 
tion of terms. Some 6,000 lessees had 
willingly accepted the terms offered them, 
on the assumption that the year 1884 
would be the extreme limit of the sys- 
tem. Sufficient ground had not been 
shown for placing them on a new footing, 
and he hoped the House would not agree 
to the Motion. 

Mr. MOWBRAY trusted the hon. 
Member would not press his Motion to a 
division. Having for a great number of 
years been connected with Durham, he 
was pretty well acquainted with the 
subject. The object of the hon. Mem- 
ber appeared to be to reverse the policy 
of the Act of 1860; but the question 
had been carefully considered by Par- 
liament, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had done no more than carry out 
their legislation. If the hon. Member’s 
Resolution were adopted, it would not 
carry the matter one step further. From 
lis experience as a Commissioner he 
could state that all questions of renewal 
were fully considered and dealt with, 
and he objected to any re-opening of the 
question. 

Mr. STEVENSON, in reply, said, 
that the case of Durham was not met 
by the Act, which was intended to give 
an extension of terms to those whose 
leases expired at an early period. Ac- 
cepting that principle, the final exten- 
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sion for Durham ought to begin from 
1891, to which period they already ran. 
He would, however, withdraw his Reso- 
lution. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE PATENT LAWS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON, in moving for a 
Select Committee to inquire intothe Law, 
practice, and effect of grants of Letters 
Patent for Inventions, said, he was in- 
duced to bring this subject before the 
House because, from an experience of 
more than 20 years, he was aware of the 
great evils attendant on the system of 
Patent Laws. He proposed a Committee 
of Inquiry in preference to asking leave 
to introduce a Bill, on account of the 
great diversity of opinion prevailing as 
to the best mode of dealing with the 
subject. The hon. Member for Leith 
(Mr. Macfie), the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer), 
and other great authorities, were of opi- 
nion that the only mode of dealing with 
the Patent Laws was to sweep them away 
altogether. Others thought that by con- 
siderable alterations the system of patents 
might still be maintained; while there 
were those who maintained—and he con- 
fessed himself to be among the number 
—that the present laws, if administered 
in the spirit of their original promoters, 
would be sufficient, and that all that was 
required was to consider the spirit of the 
law and act upon it. To ascertain that 
spirit he might be permitted to refer to 
the Act of 23 James I., the primary ob- 
ject of which was to abolish monopolies, 
while at the same time it reserved those 
granted by the Crown in favour of new 
manufactures. The whole mischief of the 
Patent Laws had arisen from the inter- 
pretation given to the expression ‘“‘new 
manufactures,’”’ which had been extended 
until they had been made to include any 
new invention whatever. He would not 
argue the question whether there was 
any inherent right in inventors to obtain 
patents; because he thought that pa- 
tents should be granted on grounds of 
public utility. Inventors were frequently 
poor men, who were not in a condi- 
tion to carry out their inventions with- 
out the assistance of capitalists, who, of 
course, if they advanced their money, 
expected to be recouped, Many very 
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important inventions could never have 
been carried out without a system of 
protection. He would mention, in the 
case of two important inventions, the 
sums expended before any return was 
obtained. In reference to the self-acting 
mule, upwards of £30,000 were spent 
before a single farthing was returned 
to the capitalists; and upon Bessemer’s 
improvements in the manufacture of 
steel £100,000 were expended by the 
patentee and his licensees, and seven 
years of the patent expired before any 
return was obtained. He might also 
mention—though it was not a case with 
which the Patent Laws were concerned 
—that the Ordnance experiments, ex- 
clusive of those which had reference to 
the Armstrong and Whitworth guns, 
cost the enormous sum of £250,000 in 
10 years. This showed how hopeless 
it was to expect that experiments of 
that nature could be carried out by in- 
dividuals without some protection of 
the results. There was, however, a great 
difference between the encouragement of 
new and important inventions and grant- 
ing a patent to every frivolous matter 
which might be brought forward. It 
might be said of frivolous inventions 
that they would soon find their own 
level. He knew from experience that 
was not the case; and the practical effect 
of such patents was that they were a 
decided hindrance to the progress of 
manufactures, and there was this fur- 
ther evil—that in trades where great 
competition existed rival manufacturers 
took out one frivolous patent after an- 
other to protect themselves and injure 
their neighbours. He had in his own 
case to protect himself in matters in 
which, if any choice had been presented 
to him, he should have refrained from 
doing so. But there was another view 
to be taken of these small patents. In 
this country patents for small though 
not necessarily frivolous inventions were 
granted. But there were other coun- 
tries which run us very close in manufac- 
turing competition where they were not 
allowed. Consequently when our goods 
went into markets to which those 
other countries traded, our commerce 
was impeded by these small patents, to 
which our rivals were not subjected. 
There was another evil—patents were 
recklessly granted again and again, 
without any examination whatever, for 
the same inventions which had been be- 
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fore the public for, perhaps, 20 or 30 
years. These became stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the progress of manufac- 
tures. The Crown granted a monopoly 
or privilege, and the individual aggrieved 
must come forward and at great expense 
undo what the Crown never ought to 
have done. If matters remained as they 
were, abolition, he was convinced, must 
come, and that he did not think desirable. 
They must alter the law and change the 
mode in which it was administered. The 
first thing done by the change in the law 
effected by the Act of 1852 was to cheapen 
patents. To that he had no objection ; 
but it pre-supposed that patents should 
only be granted where there was really 
an invention and one of some importance. 
The intention of Lord Colchester, who 
introduced the law into the House of 
Lords in 1851 was that precautions 
should be taken. Examiners were to be 
appointed to ascertain two points—whe- 
ther inventions were sufficiently described 
and whether they were new; but that 
clause in the Bill was struck out after it 
left the other House. Words, however, 
were inserted to give the Commissioners 
power to appoint other Commissioners, 
who, it was presumed, would be scientific 
men and would perform the duty of 
examiners; but from 1852 learned so- 
cieties and inventors had been soliciting 
the appointment of those additional Com- 
missioners down to 1868, when the Master 
of the Rolls offered to make three ap- 
pointments, with this extraordinary con- 
dition annexed—that the persons so ap- 
pointed should have no remuneration. 
Now, that might be very well if the 
whole business of the Patent Office were 
carried on gratuitously. But was that 
the case? Why, in 1869 the Law 
Officers of the Crown received, in respect 
of patents, no less a sum than £10,100; 
while their clerks received £946. He 
hoped the Attorney General would ex- 
aa what were the duties for the per- 
ormance of which these large sums 
were received. The Law Officers of 
Scotland and Ireland received compen- 
sation to the amount of £2,850 per an- 
num; while their clerks received £600. 
There was a strong party, both in and 
out of that House, who maintained that 
there would be no remedy for the abuses 
of patent legislation except the abolition 
of patents. Now, he was not of that 
opinion ; but he thought it would still be 
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should be fully considered by the Com- 
mittee. That was the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie), who 
would probably second this Motion, and 
it was the only point in connection with 
this subject in which he agreed with him. 
For his own part, he believed that all 
that was required to be done could be 
accomplished by better administration 
of the present law with probably some 
slight changes. If the Patent Laws 
were to be maintained, it was neces- 
sary that there should be, in the first 
place, an examination to ascertain that 
the invention was new, that it was suffi- 
ciently described, and that it was useful. 
The present law was, on the whole, 
sufficient to protect all interests if ad- 
ministered in the spirit of those who 
brought in the Bill, if not of those who 
passed it into law. With regard to the 
expense and uncertainty of patent liti- 
gation, he felt that it would be difficult 
to provide any specific remedy for it. 
It was a difficulty not confined to patents, 
but inherent in all contentions affecting 
technical subjects. Hence, whilst he 


was quite willing that an attempt should 
be made to render patent litigation easier, 
or to improve it, he would rather rely on 


a diminution of the subjects of conten- 
tion. Patents should not be needlessly 
multiplied, nor given for processes which 
were never intended originally to be made 
the subjects of patents. Without de- 
taining the House longer, he would con- 
clude by moving the appointment of a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. MACFIE, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, that the House would, no 
doubt, remember that two years ago 
he had had the honour of bringing the 
question of patents under the notice of 
the House, and at that time entered so 
fully into the subject that it was not 
necessary for him now to go over the 
whole matter. He was glad to think 
that there was a greater amount of unity 
in judgment as to patents and the ope- 
ration of the present law between him- 
self and the hon. Member (Mr. Samuel- 
son) than he had anticipated. Both 
desired that what was just should be 
done, and that what was the truth should 
be ascertained. But they went further 
together, for the hon. Gentleman said 
that if the Parliament of this country 
were to make certain the proper admi- 
nistration of the law, there would be no 
necessity for an agitation for the aboli- 
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tion of patents. In that opinion he (Mr. 
Macfie) almost entirely coincided. A 
great change had taken place with re- 
gard to the administration of the Law of 
Patents, and especially as regarded the 
interpretation of the Statute of Monopo- 
lies. Originally it was provided that 
patents should not be given where they 
were hurtful to trade; but as patents 
were now administered, they were in a 
great many instances not only hurtful to 
trade, but to the general community. 
Then formerly it was held that mere 
processes of manufacture and additions 
to inventions could not be made the 
subject of patents; patents were only 
granted to the true inventor; whereas 
now they were granted to the assignee 
or the importer of foreign inventions. 
As much as £200,000 was at this mo- 
ment asked by a foreign inventor for the 
right to vend his invention merely in 
this country. No doubt there was 
a great difference between the present 
state of matters and that which existed 
in the reign of James I., when the Sta- 
tute of Monopolies was passed. Trade 
at that time was only carried on on a 
small scale, and if a patent was granted 
it was obviously for something of advan- 
tage to the public, and if it was used it 
was seen that it did not interfere with 
any existing interest. At present, how- 
ever, the reverse was the case. Let 
them look at the increase in the num- 
ber of patents which had taken place 
of late years. It would be seen from a 
Return, for which he moved two years 
ago, that in 1700 there were only 2 
patents granted in England; that in 
1750 there were only 7; and in 1800 
only 96. From that year, however, the 
number went on increasing, till in 1855 
250 patents were granted; in 1860, 523; 
and he had learned from the Patent 
Office that for last year the number 
amounted to no less than 2,491. The 
increase was much more marked in Scot- 
land and Ireland, because in these coun- 
tries there were fewer patents granted 
in the olden times. Thus a vast number 
of monopolies had been created. He 
contended that the patent system was 
unquestionably a great obstacle in the 
way of our manufactures. He held in 
his hand the specification of a patent in 
connection with frills, which had lately 
attracted notice, and it had recently been 
decided to be law that where any ar- 
ticle has been manufactured on a system 
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patented in this country, or if any part 
of an article is such, the article could 
not be soldin this country. For instance, 
in the case of Betts’ capsules, if it had 
been proved that bottles had been 
capped by capsules made in conflict 
with the patent abroad, the articles con- 
tained in the bottles could not be sold. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Samuelson) had 
spoken of the many obstacles encoun- 
tered by a manufacturer from the work- 
ing of the present Act. In confirma- 
tion of that he (Mr. Macfie) need only 
appeal to the evidence of such men as 
Sir William Armstrong and Mr. Scott 
Russell. In the memoirs of Brunel they 
would find the opinion of that eminent 
engineer recorded against the Patent 
Laws. He considered them the great 
curse of the day, both to the inventors 
and to the public, and argued that they 
should be done away with, for the more 
competition there was the better was it 
for the public. It was very interesting 


to observe how the views of men of emi- 
nence had become modified and enlarged 
in reference to this question. He would 
point to Earl Granville, who was Chair- 
man of the Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1851 on the Patent Laws, 


and is strongly against them. His Lord- 
ship, in his Report, said— 

“The last witness was the Master of the Rolls, 
who, notwithstanding the experience he had had 
as one of the Law Officers of the Crown, was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the Patent Laws were bad 
in principle, and no advantage either to the public 
or to the inventors.” 


All the evidence brought before the 
Committee—both by those who opposed 
the Patent Laws and those who were in 
favour of them—had tended to confirm 
Earl Granville’s opinion that the Patent 
Laws were indefensible, not useful to 
inventors, and disadvantageous to the 
public. In the Reports by the Interna- 
tional Jury on the French Exhibition, 
hon. Members would find a very long 
and well-reasoned article, in which the 
most eminent authorities of France de- 
clared themselves against the patent 
system. Mr. Cobden was decidedly op- 
posed to Patent Laws. [‘‘ No!” ] Well, 
he had in his hand a transcript from 
a letter written in 1862, in which Mr. 
Cobden declared that he had a growing 
doubt as to the value and justice of the 
system, whether as regarded the interests 
of the public or of the inventors. The 
Earl of Derby, when Lord Stanley, de- 
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clared in the House of Commons that 
the Patent Laws did more harm than 
good, and if called on to say ‘‘ aye” or 
“nay” for their continuance, he would 
say ‘‘nay;” but that as the question 
was one that required careful handling 
he thought it had better be left in the 
hands of the Government. In Belgium 
the feeling was most decidedly against 
patents. In Germany Count Bismarck 
had also declared against them, and in 
Holland patents had been completely 
abolished. Some might say—Cross the 
Atlantic, and see that model country, 
the United States. Well, he (Mr. Macfie) 
did not quite think that America was a 
model country—it was a highly protec- 
tionist country, and behind the age. But, 
at the same time, he was glad to see that 
there was a change of opinion going on, 
and that the question of the policy of 
patents was being agitated there, and 
free-trade principles were beginning to 
occupy the minds of the people. In Eng- 
land the larger Chambers of Commerce 
had petitioned the House in favour of 
an inquiry into the policy of the exist- 
ence of patents. Liverpool, Newcastle, 
and Edinburgh had asked the House to 
go to the root of the matter—that was 
not to the amendment of the law, but 
to ascertain whether such a law as this 
ought to exist at all. From a private 
letter which he had received from a 
patent agent, he was told that the rea- 
son why Holland abolished patents was 
that it wished to get an advantage over 
Belgium. Well, what was good for Hol- 
land was certainly good for England ; 
and if Holland was encumbered in the 
race of commerce and manufactures by 
the existence of patents, how much more 
so must be a great country like England. 
If it was a just principle for Holland to 
abolish patents, he could not but come 
to the conclusion that it would be a just 
thing for England to follow its example. 
In Prussia there were only 103 patents 
in a year, while in this country the num- 
ber was 2,500. Nature intended that 
men should be mutual benefactors ; but 
the Patent Laws contravened this great 
principle and induced men of science to 
conceal their knowledge instead of using 
it for the advantage of mankind. A 
licence or royalty was a much worse 
tax upon industry than an ordinary tax, 
for whereas the latter was fixed and cer- 
tain the former was arbitrary and un- 
certain. Patents, in reality, constituted 
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that property which would not be pro- 
perty without them ; but he believed that 
other incentives might be found to sti- 
mulate men to benefit their fellows by 
means of their inventions. Most manu- 
facturers were inventors, but very few 
became patentees. The professed in- 
ventors were very few, and it was for 
their benefit that the Patent Laws were 
maintained. He knew that many work- 
ing men had been inventors and had 
taken out patents—perhaps one patent 
out of five was taken by a working man. 
The trouble and time which was re- 
quired to bring an invention into notice 
was generally more than it was worth 
—to say nothing how men’s minds 
were distracted, and drawn away from 
their proper occupations. But were 
they, for the sake of benefit to per- 
haps 500 of these deserving persons, 
to inflict injury on 20,000,000 or 
30,000,000? On the other hand, a fo- 


reign manufacturer might defy our Pa- 
tent Laws, or a foreign inventor might 
license his own countrymen or grant li- 
cences in Belgium or Holland, while he 
withheld them from our manufacturers. 
If licences were permitted at all they 
should be made compulsory. The effect 


of these restrictions was to diminish com- 
petition and so to restrict employment ; 
and, on the other hand, to raise prices 
so as to diminish consumers. His argu- 
ment was this—that if the nation got the 
use of inventions without granting patent 
rights the price would be considerably 
lower ; and that these rights should not 
be granted, because there were better 
means of obtaining the knowledge of 
use of new inventions. He was free to 
admit that much might be said for well- 
constituted Patent Laws; but the real 
question was whether something better 
still might not be devised. In other 
words, the question was whether we 
should not have a system of money re- 
wards for inventors? Another matter 
for consideration was whether by inter- 
national negotiation we might not get 
rid of the injustice to manufacturers in 
a country where a patent existed when 
there was no such patent in other coun- 
tries. It was this country that had led 
the way in instituting these monopolies 
called patents; and he trusted that this 
country would also lead the way to free 
trade in such matters without, at the 
same time, doing any injustice to in- 
ventors. 


Mr. Macfie 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he rose at that period of the debate 
because, without going into the merits 
of the Patent Laws, it might be con- 
venient for him to state the course which 
the Government proposed to adopt. Last 
year and the year before, when asked 
their views as to the appointment of a 
Committee, proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leith Burgh (Mr. Macfie), the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman then 
President of the Board of Trade and of 
the Prime Minister was that the Go- 
vernment would be ready to agree to 
it. The Government had not changed 
their opinion. It seemed to them that 
the position of the question was such 
that it would be very unwise to dis- 
courage further inquiry. The Patent 
Laws were sure not to be left untouched ; 
there was certain to be legislation, or 
attempts at legislation, with respect to 
them; indeed, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Hinde Palmer) had 
given notice of his intention that very 
evening to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill on the subject. On the other hand, 
it was evident that the question was not 
ripe for effective legislation without fur- 
ther inquiry. There had been no Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
question since 1864, and the Commission 
which reported a few years ago had by 
no means exhausted the subject. He 
hoped, therefore, the representatives of 
the various opinions entertained on the 
question would think it advisable that 
this inquiry should be held, and that the 
appointment of the Committee would 
conduce to the settlement of this long- 
vexed question. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, that 
though not prepared to object to the 
appointment of a Committee, he was not 
very sanguine of any beneficial results. 
We had had inquiries before, and if the 
state of the Patent Laws was so unsatis- 
factory as had been described, he saw 
nothing for it but total abolition. As 
to what had been said by the Mover of 
the Committee, that patents should be 
granted only when three conditions 
should be fulfilled—namely, that there 
should be novelty, a sufficient descrip- 
tion, and utility—what tribunal could be 
established to determine things which 
were matters of opinion? How could 
any body of men properly determine the 
question of utility? Then an invention 
which was not useful now might at a 
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future time, and under other conditions, 
become useful. The question of utility 
really must be one of opinion merely, 
and yet it was to be absolutely decided 
before a patent could be granted. The 
number of applications for extension of 
the 14 years showed that many patents 
only came into use so closely as not to 
pay the patentees during the 14 years, 
and his experience in past time led him 
to the conclusion that a patent-right was 
little more valuable to a manufacturer 
than a trade mark which was now pro- 
tected. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that our 
Patent Laws were probably in a more 
anomalous state than those of any other 
country, and might be a very proper 
subject for inquiry. At the same time, 
he did not see what was to be gained 
by it. He was convinced the proposed 
Committee would furnish them with no 
more information on this subject than 
they had already received from the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords and the 
Royal Commission which reported in 
1864; and there had been various in- 
quiries outside Parliament. He thought, 
therefore, that the whole subject of the 
Patent Laws was ripe for legislation. 
There was no doubt in the country in 
what direction that legislation should 
proceed. The evil was a crying and 
notorious one, and what was wanted was 
courage on the part of the Law Advisers 
of the Crown to apply a remedy. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Macfie) had cited the 
case of Switzerland. It was true that 
Switzerland had refused to establish a 
Patent Law, and in Hollandit had been 
abolished. But why? ‘There was not 
a ton of coal or iron in all Switzerland, 
and she could not construct a machine 
there. Every machine which the people 
of Switzerland required had to be im- 
ported from a foreign country. Under 
these circumstances, it was not to be 
wondered at that she should be willing 
to steal from France, Germany, and 
Italy whatever she could to aggran- 
dize her own manufacturing districts. 
But who ever heard of the artizans of 
this country going to Switzerland or 
Holland for employment? He believed 
the American Patent Law was superior to 
any which existed in any other country. 
The cost of a patent to an American in- 
ventor, which was guaranteed to him for 
17 years, was 35 dollars ; while the cost of 
a patent to an English inventor for 14 
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years was 875 dollars. That was the first 
great secret of the defect in our Patent 
Laws; for he agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) that 
the greater proportion of the inventors in 
this country were working men; but no 
working man could pay the enormous 
cost of a patent, and he was obliged, 
therefore, to associate himself with the 
capitalist, who too often made the bar- 
gain on terms not of equality or of mu- 
tuality. His hon. Friend had referred 
to the insignificant inventions for which 
patents were granted in this country—or 
even for slight improvements on existing 
inventions. It was said that the Attor- 
ney General examined into the matter 
before he sanctioned the grant of a 
patent; but he (Mr. Mundella) would 
engage that if 10 men applied in dif- 
ferent terms for a patent for really the 
same thing, they would all get it. In 
America, on the other hand, there was 
a real previous inquiry, as was shown by 
the fact that last year the Commissioners 
refused 5,285 applications for patents, 
this being about 28 per cent of the whole 
number applied for. So real was the 
examination, that of 13,000 patents 
granted about 12,500 were refused in the 
first instance, and were only granted 
upon material modifications being made 
in the specifications. He agreed that 
there should be reform in the Patent 
Laws; but he thought that the greatest 
blow they could inflict on English in- 
dustry would be to destroy property in 
inventions. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would take care that every shade 
of opinion should be represented upon 
the Committee. The condemnation of 
monopolies ought not toextend to patents 
by which an inventor was allowed to 
enjoy for a limited period the exclusive 
use of his own invention. Were they 
going to deny to the inventors, who for 
years had devoted themselves to the per- 
fection of machinery, that they had a 
right of property in that which they had 
produced? He could point to hundreds 
of poor men who had risen to affluence 
through the property they enjoyed in 
their inventions. Sir David Brewster 
once said—‘‘ If you once open this ques- 
tion you will find that there are other 
questions opened at the same time ;”’ and 
there were other rights created by the 
law besides patent rights. They ought 
not to go into the inquiry pledged to any 
pcs, view of the question, and 
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when the Committee reported, legislation 
ought immediately to follow. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE wished to say 
a few words in excuse of the system of 
granting patents for inventions, which 
he would separate altogether from the 
Patent Laws. The opponents of the sys- 
tem seemed to take this position, that 
the law was such a hopeless deformity 
on the statute book that no amend- 
ment could make it any longer tolerable, 
and this appeared to be the conclusion 
of the Commission which sat in 1864, 
which, he agreed with the President of 
the Board of Trade, seemed not to go 
into the root of the matter, but to make 
certain recommendations of a palliative 
nature, and to conclude, as if in despair, 
with an indirect condemnation of the 
system. So, again, the Law Officers of 
the Crown—if they followed one of the 
most eminent of them the hon. Member 
for Richmond—seemed desirous of getting 
rid, at a very considerable sacrifice of in- 
come, of what they could not but con- 
sider an abuse. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not deem themselves so 
much bound by this weight of authority 
as not to take an independent course ; 
but that they would weigh well the ad- 


vantages of the present system, and the 
possibility of amending the laws which 
regulate it, before they decided to sweep 


it away altogether. We were too apt 
in this country to swing like the pen- 
dulum from one extreme of opinion to 
the other, and the British public, feeling 
the evils of the present practice of taking 
out patents for every conceivable thing, 
from a telegraph or steam-engine to the 
collar ofa shirt or the button of a glove— 
feeling the mischief of trivial, useless, 
and fraudulent inventions, so called, were 
just now in a humour to make a clean 
sweep of the whole system. He could 
not see the distinction, on principle, be- 
tween copyrights and patents for in- 
ventions, though he admitted that the 
inconvenience they might occasion to the 
public might be great in one case, and 
scarcely appreciable in the other. He 
could see no reason, on principle, for re- 
fusing protection in one case more than 
in the other, unless we were prepared to 
say that the owner of any kind of pro- 
perty ought to surrender it to the pub- 
lic, when the public fancied it, without 
compensation. It should be remembered 
that the proprietor in this case could 
protect himself by keeping his invention 
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secret. Who could say that many of 
the arts which were now lost might not 
have been preserved if there had been 
rewards to inventors for communicating 
their discoveries in earlier days? Might 
not the everburning lamps of the Rosi- 
erucians; the old art of painting on glass; 
the artists’ colours of Flanders and Tus- 
cany, as vivid now as they were 500 
years ago, have become the common 
property of the world? His impression 
was that at the root of all the mischief 
of the present Patent Laws lay the want 
of a proper tribunal, the members of 
which, combining legal and _ special 
knowledge, should refuse patents which 
ought to be refused, and, if they did not 
constitute the Court before whom dis- 
puted cases were tried, should act as 
assessors to the Judge who tried them. 
He could hardly imagine a system more 
calculated to enhance the evils com- 
plained of than one which, admitting 
almost every claim, left the opposition 
to interested individuals, and committed 
delicate and difficult questions to a jury 
hopelessly puzzled by counsel. No one 
could deny the hardship to manufac- 
turers of having to buy up a mass of ob- 
structive patents of modifications of ma- 
chinery which would naturally occur to 
those engaged in working it, and of 
patents which, like bubble companies, 
were only meant to be bought off. We 
knew how long the best sewing machine 
was excluded from this country, and an- 
noyance and obstruction had arisen from 
patents for various modes of making 
sugar, the principle of which had long 
been known and acted upon in the 
Colonies. He was most desirous to stop 
this levying of black mail, which might 
be done by better previous examination 
and a more competent Court for the de- 
cision of cases. He could not, however, 
reconcile it to himself to take away from 
the poor inventor what was so often his 
only possession, and to which he was as 
fully entitled as the manufacturer to his 
trade mark, without at least trying the 
experiment whether a tribunal could 
not be constituted which would be able 
to confine the granting of patents to 
cases of great ingenuity and merit and 
great public utility. Such a tribunal 
would cost the country nothing; there 
need only be a transfer of those fees now 
paid to the Law Officers, besides which, 
there was a surplus fund of from £40,000 
to £60,000 a-year now paid into the Ex- 
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chequer. He had no great faith in Go- 
vernment rewards to inventors. How- 
ever carefully dispensed, they would 
give rise, as selection of another kind 
probably would, to great dissatisfaction. 
The Committee should bear in mind two 
things—first, that an attempt to amend 
the Patent Laws, even if it failed, would 
only cause a brief delay, after which a 
proposal for their abolition would com- 
mand, in a much greater degree, the 
public assent than if forced on at the 
present moment; and, secondly, that 
the system of granting patents, if not 
the cause of, was at any rate contempo- 
raneous with, greater activity and fer- 
tility of invention, and that in the most 
useful and important directions, than had 
been recorded at any former period of 
the history of the world. 

Mr. SAMUDA thought that an in- 
vestigation of the point would reveal the 
fact that, on the whole, inventors were 
losers by their inventions, and this was 
a point which required very careful 
looking to, and if inventors gained no- 
thing while the public lost, our system 
of patents was a failure. He would 
much like to see the inventors protected 
in their inventions if this could be done 
without disadvantage to the public; but 
he confessed that his doubts as to this 
being possible were, as in Mr. Cobden’s 
case, ‘‘ continually growing.’ The effect 
of patents, as a general rule, was to em- 
barrass the true inventor, and to give— 
not a great, but still to some extent—an 
advantage to an unfair inventor; for 
whenever an invention was patented 
which attracted public notice a number 
of persons made it their business to 
apply for patents so worded as to inter- 
fere seriously with the results which the 
inventor might have obtained and be 
working out. If some plan could be 
devised for preventing the grant of pa- 
tents to adventurers of this sort, and 
which were generally known as ‘‘ fishing 
patents,” which blocked the way of the 
true inventor, and were only applied for 
that they might be bought out of the 
way, and if at the same time you could 
insure some reward to the real inventor, 
there would be much to be said for the 
patent system ; otherwise patents would 
be much better abolished altogether. 
Tn any revision of the present Patent 
Laws, he thought it indispensable to re- 
quire the full and complete specifications 
to be lodged at the time of applying for 
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the patent, and thus do away with all 
limit of time for complete and subse- 
quent specification as now, and again it 
would be most important to revise and 
restrict the subjects of patent, and not 
allow a trifling variation in combination 
of old and well-known appliances to be 
patentable. Some such changes as these 
might work advantageously. He was, 
however, quite opposed to a special tri- 
bunal, sitting in judgment, on the novelty 
and usefulness of the patent applied for. 
That must be left wholly to the care and 
responsibility of the patentee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he quite agreed that this Committee 
should be appointed without any fore- 
gone conclusion. It should be free to 
inquire into the great question whether 
or not patents should be altogether abo- 
lished—a point which was not referred 
to the Commission of 1864—and, if not, 
what alteration and improvement could 
be made in the law? He would not 
disguise from the House that he-very 
much concurred in the concluding para- 
graph of the Report referred to—that 
some of the evils complained of were 
inherent in the nature of the Patent Laws, 
and must be considered as the price 
which the public paid for their use. But, 
at the same time, he thought that the 
evils of the Patent Laws were very much 
exaggerated by the hon. Member for 
Leith (Mr. Macfie); and he would call 
the hon. Member as a witness against 
himself. The hon. Member was asked 
whether he had personally experienced 
any inconvenience from the 400 patents 
that existed in his own trade? and he 
replied—‘‘ Not in the smallest degree.” 
Therefore, he (the Attorney General) 
could not help thinking that the views 
that had been expressed on that part of 
the subject were much exaggerated. No 
doubt manufacturers had an objection to 
new inventions, because they found it 
inconvenient when machinery, that had 
cost them much money, became out of 
date, and had to be replaced by newer 
inventions; but, on the whole, he must 
say—though he did not wish to prejudge 
the question—that his impression was 
against the abolition of the Patent Laws. 
The object of those laws was the benefit 
of the public. What were the advan- 
tages supposed to be conferred by them? 
Their purpose was to encourage men to 
invent, and to publish their inventions. 
Suppose there were no Patent Laws, 
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what would be the consequences ?. Let 
the House remember that there were 
three classes of inventors—the purely 
scientific men, who made discoveries 
from the love of truth, and were quite 
willing to throw them open to the world; 
the manufacturers who invented for their 
own benefit, and took uncommonly good 
care to keep their inventions secret ; and 
a third class, which the Patent Laws 
had called into existence—namely, pro- 
fessional inventors, whose avowed busi- 
ness was to gain by their discoveries, 
and who naturally not only published 
the results of their efforts, but made 
very vigorous attempts to overcome ob- 
stacles to their general adoption. This 
class were the creatures of the Patent 
Laws, and he believed they owed the 
greater part of their most valuable in- 
ventions to them. It seemed to him that 
it would be a strong and unwise course 
to destroy those laws, and with them to 
destroy the class. What were the ob- 
jections to the Patent Laws? That their 
influence had been too great—that they 
had produced a surfeit of inventions, 
good, bad, and indifferent. On the same 
ground a farmer might complain that 
his manure had been too vigorous in its 
operation—that in the heavy crop of corn 
there were so many weeds. Well, the 
weeds were there no doubt; but could 
he have had the wheat without them ? 
His opinion was that the inconveniences 
occasioned by bad and useless and ob- 
structive inventions were more than 
counterbalanced by the good wrought 
by the useful ones. But if the Patent 
Laws were to remain, their mode of ope- 
ration was susceptible of great improve- 
ment. The tribunal for the trial of 
patent eases might be amended by abo- 
lishing the jury and substituting scientific 
assessors. It was a further question, 
whether it would or would not be well to 
establish a special tribunal for the trial 
of patent cases? The process of repeal- 
ing patents might be facilitated and 
cheapened. There was another point 
that had not yet been touched upon. As 
the law now stood the provisional spe- 
cifications alone were liable to supervi- 
sion. As soon as the inventor had filed 
them it was the duty of the Law Officers 
to see that they clearly and fully de- 
scribed the nature of the invention. If 


satisfied on that point the patent was 
granted, and the inventor could after- 
wards file any complete specification he 
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pleased, without any control or super- 
vision whatever. Now, it seemed to him 
that the filing the complete specification, 
fully and clearly describing the nature 
of the invention, should be a condition 
precedent to the granting of the patent, 
and not subsequent to it. Indeed, he 
was disposed to think that by doing away 
with the provisional specification alto- 
gether they would get rid of half the 
useless inventions now patented. There 
was another question in reference to the 
nature of the preliminary investigation 
prior to granting the patent. It was 
confined, in ordinary cases and in the 
absence of opposition, to seeing that 
the provisional specifications clearly de- 
scribed one invention, and only one; 
but those persons were in error who 
thought that the task was an easy one. 
He and his learned Friend the Solicitor 
General had each a clerk exclusively 
employed in the work, who reported to 
them. It sometimes happened that spe- 
cifications were sent back again and 
again for correction. His duty involved 
him in an extensive correspondence with 
inventors, which was not always of the 
most agreeable kind, for when they in- 
sisted in putting forward inaccurate spe- 
cifications he always refused to pass 
them. If they did not describe in his 
opinion a real invention, he took it on 
himself to refuse the patent—he had 
done it very often. Again, persons often 
tried to crowd half-a-dozen things in one 
specification—a practice that had to be 
vigilantly repressed. Frequent attempts 
were also made to conceal the nature 
of the patent by the title; but he con- 
sidered it to be absolutely necessary that 
the title should give due notice of the 
nature of the specification, and he always 
took care that that was done; otherwise 
persons who might desire to oppose the 
invention, on the ground that it was not 
a really original one, would be at a 
serious disadvantage. An important 
question arose, however—whether the 
examination should not be carried fur- 
ther, and comprise, in every case, an 
inquiry as to the novelty and utility 
of the invention? A different tribunal 
would be requisite if that were done; 
but if the examination was not to be ex- 
tended beyond its present limits, he 
thought that the existing tribunal was 
sufficient. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) had described the 
working of the system in America. It 
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was, however, right that the House 
should be in possession of the other side 
of the picture—because it was not true 
that England in this matter had much 
to learn from the Americans, or that the 
preliminary inquiry was of any advan- 
tage. With reference to preliminary 
examinations by the Court, he could not 
do better than cite the testimony of Mr. 
Carpmael, who said— 

“If such were the practice” (preliminary exa- 
mination) “there would be many cases of trades 
and individuals in trades constantly opposing, so 
that none but a rich inventor could ever hope 
to get a patent against such a phalanx of oppo- 
sition.” 

And in answer to the question, 

“Would there be any disadvantages arising 
from it?” he said, “I should say that it was all 
disadvantage, and no possible benefit.” 


He might also call attention to what 
had been said by Mr. Woodcrift, at the 
head of the Patent Office, who said— 


“The Americans pay about £23,000 a-year for 
preliminary examination, and they are very much 
dissatisfied with it.” 


He added— 


“The system of preliminary examination has 
been tried and found wanting. It is in operation 
in Prussia, but does not give satisfaction. It was 
tried in France, Austria, Sardinia, and Belgium ; 
but, being most unsatisfactory, was abandoned in 
each country. It is now going on in America at 
an enormous expense, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner wrote to me to say that it was a very in- 
adequate system, and a very unfair one.”’ 


He would also read an extract from Zhe 
New York Tribune, which appeared in 
The Scientific American, December 3, 
1870, as follows :— 


“ The New York Tribune, in a recent editorial 
referring to patents and inventions, says our 
Patent Laws seem to need an amendment which 
will assimilate them in an important respect to 
the British. ‘The Patent Office here, as there, 
should simply register claims to have made inven- 
tions or discoveries in their order, without under- 
taking to pronounce upon their novelty or value, 
and all questions thence arising should be taken 
directly to the Courts, and there settled. This is 
the British rule on the subject, and it is much 
better than ours. Let the inventor make what 
claims he will, and let the Court determine their 
validity. Our laws give the Commissioner and 
his examiners entirely too much power—power 
which the best functionaries might abuse through 
defect of information or error in judgment ; which 
the worse certainly do and will use most un- 
righteously.” 


He had called attention to these extracts 
in order that there might be no foregone 
conclusion in favour of this inquiry. It 
was just as well it should not be sup- 
posed that the arguments were entirely 
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on one side. Of course, they all agreed 
that it was extremely desirable that the 
Committee should represent both sides 
and different opinions of the House. 
He trusted the inquiry would be com- 
prehensive and satisfactory, and that it 
would furnish very valuable data for 
legislation. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER, who had 
given Notice of Motion for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to amend the Law relating 
to Patents for Inventions, said, that the 
Bill of which he had given Notice had 
been prepared by the light of the infor- 
mation derived from the previous inves- 
tigations that had been held into the 
subject of the Patent Laws ; and his opi- 
nion was that if his Bill, after being 
read the second time, was referred to a 
Select Committee, or went intoCommittee 
in the ordinary course, it might easily be 
made amply sufficient to meet all tho 
objections now urged against the Patent 
Laws and their administration. What he 
desired to see was their amendment, not 
their abolition. When he reflected that 
the greatness of England was so emi- 
nently attributable to her manufacturing 
genius, which depended so much on her 
improved machinery, and that the im- 
provements in her machinery were co- 
eval with the existence of the Patent 
Laws,. he felt that they ought not lightly 
to be abolished. The Attorney General 
had already refuted his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie) out 
of his own mouth; but he had omitted 
to state that the hon. Member had so- 
licited the opinion of a number of leading 
manufacturers on the question of useless 
and obstructive inventions, and they 
had declared that little or no inconve- 
nience had been occasioned by them. 
In a former debate, the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) cited, among the authorities in 
favour of the abolition of the patent 
right, the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Platt). But that hon. Gentleman, in 
presiding, in January, 1870, at a meet- 
ing of the Manchester Institute of En- 
gineers, had said that, though there 
were defects in the Patent Laws, there 
was no reason why they should not be 
amended, instead of being abolished. 
Again, while the Royal Commissioners 
said there were inherent objections in 
the system, which they did not see could 
well be got rid of, yet they did not go so 
far as to recommend abolition; which 
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Sir William Fairbairn, one of their 
number, and than whom there could be 
no better authority, thought would be 
ruinous to the industrial prosperity and 
inventive talent of the country, Al- 
though he signed that Report, it was 
with the qualification that, in his opi- 
nion, it was essential to the wants of the 
community and to the progress of prac- 
tical science that the laws should be 
maintained. While his hon. Friend the 
Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie) was 
anxious for a Committee, with the view 
of reporting in favour of abolition, he 
(Mr. Hinde Palmer) hoped the Com- 
mittee would not be of such a complexion 
as would indicate a foregone conclusion. 
The working men, from whom had 
sprung many of the grandest inventions 
which had enriched and improved this 
country, were mainly interested in the 
question. A meeting of skilled artizans 
had recently been held in Aldersgate 
Street, presided over by the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond, the hon. 
Member for Leith being present, and 
both of them advocating abolition. Mr. 


Galloway, of Newcastle, was to have 
proposed that the Patent Laws were 
a hindrance to genius, science, and pro- 
gress; but, after the discussion, Mr. 


Galloway moved that protection was ab- 
solutely necessary by which the inyentor 
should be secured a legitimate right 
in his inventions—a resolution which 
was carried almost unanimously, only 
two hands having been held up against 
it. That, he (Mr. Hinde Palmer) be- 
lieved, was the opinion of the working 
classes throughout the country, the vast 
majority of whom were against aboli- 
tion. Then Mr. Stuart Mill, in his well- 
known work on Political Economy, had 
expressed his opinion to the effect that— 

“ Tt would be a gross immorality in the law to 
set everybody free to use a person’s work, without 
his consent and without giving him an equivalent, 
because it would be practically making the men of 
brains still more than at present the needy re- 
tainers and dependents of the men of money-bags.” 


But the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) himself 
was of opinion in 1851 that it was as com- 
plete a fallacy as was ever uttered to say 
that the grant of a patent was a conces- 
sion of monopoly, and he said that patents 
should be dealt with the same as copy- 
right, to which they were analogous. The 
Bill which he (Mr. Hinde Palmer) had 
prepared would grapple with the present 
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defects in the Patent Laws, and if the 
Committee were granted it would super- 
sede the progress of the measure. He 
should, nevertheless, persevere with it, 
The Bill, indeed, might be referred to 
that Committee, who might find it a 
very useful foundation for the amend- 
ment of the laws. It had not been drawn 
with the view of providing the substi- 
tute which was a favourite idea of the 
hon. Member for Leith, who thought 
inventors might be rewarded by the 
State, instead of being granted patents. 
That was, in his (Mr. Hinde Palmer’s) 
opinion, an utter fallacy, as shown by 
the present Earl of Derby, the Chairman 
of the Patent Law Commission, who, at 
the British Association in Manchester in 
1861, pointed out that no tribunal could 
be found satisfactorily to decide the 
claims of inventors, some being rewarded 
too highly, and vice versd; while the 
value and merit of other inventions 
might not be recognized till after the 
death of their authors. The Prime Mi- 
nister himself, too, last July had said 
that such a system, besides being a 
heavy demand upon the public purse, 
would lead to universal confusion. If 
the House adopted improvements in the 
existing laws it would meet, he (Mr. 
Hinde Palmer) was sure, all the objec- 
tions on which the abolitionists relied. 
Instead of continuing the preliminary 
investigation in the hands of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, his Bill would en- 
trust that duty to three special Com- 
missioners, as was done so successfully in 
America— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not in Order in entering into 
a detailed description of a Bill which 
was not yet before the House, and 
which was on the Paper for a later hour. 
The hon. Member’s remarks should be 
reserved for his Motion. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER resuming, 
expressed his hope that, in the interests 
of commerce and manufacture, as well 
as skilled artizans, the House would 
pause before it did anything to sanction 
the total abolition of patent rights, and 
thereby deny all protection to inventive 

enius. 

Mr. PLATT, as a patentee and user 
of patent inventions, avowed himself 
in favour of the Patent Laws, and 
that all objections would disappear 
if a proper preliminary examination 
were instituted. It was quite notorious 
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that patents were often granted, em- 
bodying improvements similar to those 
already patented ; and it was almost im- 
possible for the Law Officers, in regard to 
matters of a technical character, to find 
out the distinctions from the language 
of the specifications. Owing to her 

atent system, England was now the 
best market for inventions, so that Eng- 
lish manufacturers were often in posses- 
sion of important improvements many 
years before those of any other coun- 
try.. That was a great advantage. He 
believed it was in the interest of the 

ublic that patents should be retained, 
i that their tendency was to re- 
duce the cost of manufacture. Many 
parties engaged in the manufacture of 
patented articles were strangers to the 
invention—as for example, Mr. Bessemer, 
in his invention in regard to steel, had 
never any connection with the manufac- 
ture of steel, and without the security of 
the Patent Laws the probability was that 
we should never have heard of that in- 
vention — at least for many more years 
tocome. It did not follow that by the 
abolition of patents they would abolish 
secresy. He knew a gentleman who had 
an invention which he kept to himself 


for 25 years, and this monopoly he would 
perhaps retain for another 25 years. But 
under the Patent Laws an invention was 
certain to become the property of the 


public after a certain limited time. He 
maintained then that, with a proper dis- 
crimination, the granting of patents was 
a benefit to the public. What was called 
a combination patent in a mechanical 
sense was one of the most dangerous 
that could be granted. In such cases 
the parties never disclosed the parts 
which were new until perhaps in the 
course of some trial, at a ruinous cost to 
a manufacturer; and, indeed, it was 
possible, even in the course of the trial, 
that the combination might be changed. 
To prevent such an abuse, the parts in 
the specifications which were claimed as 
new should be coloured to distinguish 
them; and he agreed also that it would 
be well to do away with provisional spe- 
cifications, and insist on complete speci- 
fications at the time the patent was 
granted. As to thetrials of patent causes, 
these were almost mockeries. It was 
next to impossible that the Judges should 
understand the technical questions that 
came before them without the help of 
experts; but if experts sat with them, 
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no other alteration in the tribunal would 


be necessary. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON, in reply, said, 
he would give every assistance to make 
the Committee perfectly impartial. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Law and practice and the effect of grants of 
Letters Patent for Inventions.”—(Mr. Samuelson.) 

And, on March 16, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Atrorney Grenerat, Mr. Gorpon, 
Mr. Artuur Peget, Mr. George Greaory, Mr. 
Hinpe Patmer, Mr. Stewart Harpy, Mr. Macriz, 
Mr. Cawiey, Mr. Piatt, Mr. Hick, Mr. Mun- 
DELLA, Mr. Metior, Mr. James Howarp, Mr. 
Exuiot, Captain Beaumont, Mr. Josnua Fie.pen, 
Mr. Dititwyn, Mr. Orr Ewine, Mr. Pi, Mr. 
Lairnp, and Mr. Samue.son :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Seven to be the 
quorum. 

And, on March 17, Mr. Caancettor of the 
Excuequer, Mr. Lopes, Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTON, 
Colonel Witmor added. 


NATIONAL DEBT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH rose to call attention 
to our National Debt, and to move a 
Resolution— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is expe- 
dient to make early provision in the Estimates for 
reducing the Debt not less than £10,000,000 a- 
year.” 

It was, he considered, a solemn obliga- 
tion of the country to get rid of the Na- 
tional Debt. On a former occasion the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Illingworth) said that as long as money 
could be borrowed by the State at 3} per 
cent, and employed at 5 per cent, it would 
be an improvident arrangement to pay off 
the National Debt. Of that statement he 
disputed the accuracy. Real property, 
of which half of the wealth of the coun- 
try consisted, did not pay, on the average, 
more than 3 per cent; and railways, in 
which about £500,000,000 were invested, 
only yielded an average rate of interest of 
about 4 per cent. Taxes, again, were 
not ordinarily paid with money bor- 
rowed for the purpose. On all grounds, 
therefore, he demurred to the statement 
of the hon. Member for Knaresborough. 
Another favourite theory was that the 
National Debt afforded a secure invest- 
ment to persons unwilling or unsuited 
to invest money in business avocations. 
Probably the whole number of our public 
creditors did not exceed 150,000; but, 
surely, it would not be said that their 
wishes and convenience were to be con- 
sidered at the expense of the 30,000,000 
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forming the population of this country ? 
It was but reasonable to deal with the 
National Debt in precisely the same 
way one would with private property— 
namely, discharge it from any incum- 
brance as soon as the means of doing 
so came within reach. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a speech deli- 
vered last year, admitted most distinctly 
that it was our duty to keep an eye on 
the National Debt and to go on reducing 
it. Accordingly, the right hon. Gentle- 
man concurred in the following Resolu- 
tion, which was adopted by the House 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Lambert) :— 
“That, in the opinion of this House, it is desir- 
able substantially and gradually to reduce the 
National Debt.” 
As, however, the engagement then en- 
tered into by the House and the Govern- 
ment was indefinite, and might result in 
nothing, he (Mr. Candlish) had ventured 
to bring the subject once more under the 
notice of Parliament. During the last 
40 years they had literally done nothing 
in the way of paying off the Debt. On 


the accession of William IV., in 1880, it 
amounted to £784,000,000; on the ac- 
cession of the Queen in 1837 it had in- 
creased to £787,000,000, and at the pre- 


sent time it stood at £801,000,000. Be- 
tween 1832 and 1868 the Debt had 
seemingly increased by £27,000,000, 
though he believed there was not an ac- 
tual increase, because, prior to 1855, the 
Government made no appraisement of 
the capital value of Terminable Annui- 
ties, and their value, therefore, did not 
enter into the account of our National 
Debt. If these were taken into ac- 
count, he thought it would be found 
that the Debt had remained substan- 
tially the same. In 1855 the present 
head of the Government took a more ra- 
tional view of the manner in which the 
Terminable Annuities should be dealt 
with, and appraised them, adding the 
capital value to the Funded and Un- 
funded Debt. That course had been pur- 
sued since, and they were now included 
in the present Debt of £801,000,000. It 
seemed a matter of great regret that a 
reign so illustrious for legislative and 
fiscal achievements should have been bar- 
ren of any effort to pay off the National 
Debt. It was perfectly true that the 
Debt had had its ups and downs during 
that period ; but it was in the last degree 
deplorable that such petty incidents as 
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the expedition to Persia, China, and 
Abyssinia should have arrested the pur- 
pose of the nation to pay off that heavy 
national obligation. It might be asked 
—‘‘Can the Debt be paid?” Of course, 
there was no obligation unless there was 
the power. But we had the power. We! 
had utterly lost sight of the vastly-in- 
creased wealth of the country by means 
of which the Debt might be reduced. 
We had, indeed, displayed so much 
apathy on the subject, that we might 
seem gradually to have acquiesced in 
the notion that itcould not be done. To 
pay off of the Debt had become a stand- 
ing type of the impossible. But what 
had our fathers done? Surely, in energy, 
and effort, and self-denial, we were still 
their equals. Now, between 1815 and 
1820, our fathers paid for interest 
£31,500,000, and as principal £5, 100,000 
—making a total of £36,600,000 per 
annum. Between 1820 and 1830 the 
average anual payment was £29,440,000 
as interest, and £4,300,000 as principal 
—making a sum total of £33,740,000 
per annum. Yet in 1870 we only 
paid for interest and on account of 
Terminable Annuities £27,000,000, and 
as principal £4,000,000—or a total of 
£31,000,000 a-year. Now, while wo 
had been thus diminishing our pay- 
ments on account of this Debt, the popu- 
lation of the country had been increas- 
ing. Our population was 18,000,000 in 
1811, 21,000,000 in 1821, 24,000,000 in 
1831, 27,000,000 in 1841, 29,000,000 in 
1861, and last year it was estimated at 
30,830,000. He was aware that it might 
be said that increase of population did 
not necessarily mean increase of wealth. 
But during all this period the wealth of 
the nation had likewise gone on increas- 
ing. According to the estimates made 
by Professor Levi, an eminent authority 
well known to the House, the wealth of 
the country in 1811 was £2,100,000,000, 
or £116 per head of the population ; 
in 1841, £4,000,000,000, or £150 per 
head; in 1861, £6,000,000,000, or £206 
per head; and in 1870, it had advanced 
to £7,000,000,000, or £230 per head, 
and those calculations were substan- 
tially confirmed by Mr. Dudley Baxter. 
With that increase of capital we had be- 
come relatively to our Debt richer—it had 
become less relatively to our means. In 
1801 the Debt was 26 per cent of our 
capital; in 1841 it was 19 per cent; 
in 1861 it was down to 13} per cent; in 
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1870 it had fallen to 11 percent. Re- 
latively to the population our Debt in 
1821 was £39 10s. per head; in 1831 it 
was £32 10s. per head, and last year it was 
only £25 10s. per head. As our property 
had increased so also our annual income 
had increased. In 1801 our annual in- 
come was estimated at £230,000,000, or 
£14 7s. per head; in 1841 it was 
£450,000,000, or £17 6s. per head; in 
1861 it was £600,000,000, or "£20 15s. 
per head; and in 1870 it was reckoned 
at upwards of £700,000,000, or £23 
per head. Our total income for one 
year was now nearly equal to the whole 
capital of our National Debt. Our 
growing wealth, too, had been evi- 
denced by our improved living. As we 
have got richer we have lived in a bet- 
ter style. In 1820 we consumed 17lbs. 
of sugar per head, and in 1869 it rose to 
43lbs.; in 1820 we consumed 1b 4oz. of 
tea per head, and in 1869 it rose to 
3lb. 100z.; in 1820 the consumption of 
tobacco was 120z. per head, and in 1869 
it rose to 200z. per head; in 1820 the 
consumption of wine was a quarter of a 
gallon per head, and in 1869 it was 
three-fifths of a gallon. In 1821 we 


paid 29s. per head for interest ; in 1831 


23s. per head ; and in 1870 we paid only 
17s. 6d. per head. Whilst the interest 
on the Debt had been diminishing, and 
ourmeansincreasing, the general taxation 
of the country had been reduced. From 
1811 to 1821 it was £3 14s. per head, and 
in 1870 it was £2 5s. per head; but in 
point of fact it was now under £2 per 
head. In 1801 we paid 8? per cent of 
our income for interest ; in 1840 we paid 
6} per cent, and in 1870 a little over 
3°8 per cent. Five per cent of our income, 
or 14 per cent less than we paid for 
interest alone in 1841, would realize 
asum of £35,000,000 a-year—a sum 
sufficient to pay the present, and extin- 
guish the entire Debt in less than 40 
years. Comparing ourselves with our 
ancestors, it was clear that our ability 
to pay off these burdens had greatly 
increased, and at the same time we 
had been diminishing our contributions. 
And let us, for a moment, compare our- 
selves with two other countries—the one 
the great Republic of the West, and the 
other a small kingdom in the Kast. 
The United States and Denmark fur- 
nished illustrations of what might be 
done in reducing National Debt. Since 
September, 1865, in the United States, 
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a sum of $437,000,000 had been paid 
off, being at the rate of £16,000,000 
sterling per annum. In the year ending 
the Ist of March last £23,000,000 sterling 
were paid off. In connection with that 
fact it was important to inquire what were 
the relative means of the two countries. 
From the Report of the Special Com- 
missioners for Revenue in the United 
States in 1870, it appeared that the 
wealth of that country was estimated at 
£4,700,000,000, or £120 per head of 
the population, whilst ours was estimated 
at £7,000,000,000, or £230 per head ; 
being very nearly double that of the 
United States. Were we less capable 
than the United States of sacrifice and 
self-denial, or were we not so high 
principled in reference to our obliga- 
tions? If we had made the same sacri- 
fices as the United States we should 
in the past 54 years have paid off about 
£30,000,000 of Debt per annum, or a 
total of £165,000,000. Then one word 
respecting the little kingdom of Den- 
mark. In 1867 the Debt of Denmark 
was £14,500,000, and in 1869 it was 
£13,200,000, having been reduced 
£1,300,000 within that short space of 
time, being at the rate of 7s. 6d. per head 
per annum of the population. If we 
had paid in the same proportion we 
should have paid off £11,500,000 per 
annum. When France entered into 
war with Germany, she had a Debt of 
£600,000,000 sterling; he presumed 
there was no exaggeration in assuming 
her Debt to be now £900,000,000 sterling, 
which would entail an annual payment 
of between £40,000,000 and £50,000,000 
for interest alone. If France was 
capable of enduring such an amount 
of heavy taxation for the interest of her 
Debt it was not too much to expect the 
people of this country, who were cer- 
tainly as rich as the people of France, 
to be able to pay £35,000,000 a-year for 
principal and interest. The Debt of 
Prussia when she began the war was 
£100,000, 000 sterling: this had probably 
been increased by another £100,000,000. 
She would, however,receive £200,000,000 
war indemnity from France during the 
next three years, which sum would ex- 
tinguish the Debt of Prussia. Which 
European Power was now stimulating 
us to enhanced Estimates and increased 
armaments? It could not be France ; 
and if there were any reason at all for 
our augmentations it must be appre; 
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hension of Prussia—a country who had 
neither the desire nor the power to land 
a single soldier on our shores. But if 
it was otherwise, and we had to enter 
into a warlike conflict with Prussia, she, 
at the end of three years from the pre- 
sent time, would be free from Debt, 
whilst we should enter upon the strife 
with a Debt of £800,000,000. The 
question arose—How was the sum of 
£35,000,000 a-year to be raised? Many 
ingenious schemes had been suggested 
for paying off the National Debt. 
One of which was the reclamation of 
waste lands here and in the Colo- 
nies; another that the State should be- 
come its own banker; and another that 
it should withdraw all its gold circu- 
lation, and substitute for it an incon- 
vertible paper currency: but all those 
schemes were as inadequate as they were 
ingenious. He knew of no other feasible 
scheme than the simple one of raising 
the money by the old-fashioned mode of 
taxation, and paying off the Debt in 
hard cash. But was it necessary to 


increase our taxation in order to do 
this ? The right hon. Gentleman last year 
was able to put a very glowing Financial 
Statement before the country, and he at 


once both answered this question, and 
gave the key to the position which we 
then enjoyed in two short sentences, 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 


“‘T need say nothing of the reductions in the 
estimated expenditure for the Army and Navy. 
They speak for themselves, and as the Committee 
will perceive, it is mainly to them that we owe 
the financial prosperity which I hope I am not too 
sanguine in saying now exists.” —[3 Hansard, cc. 
1613.] 


And the right hon. Gentleman added— 
‘‘The secret of all this financial success 
is the simplest in the world—it is no- 
thing on earth but economy.” The pre- 
scription he (Mr. Candlish) would re- 
commend was exactly the one adopted 
by the Government up to last year— 
that we should set ourselves to work 
rigidly to economize. But was there room 
for. economy? <A few figures would 
speedily show. From 1831 to 1840 the 
Army and Navy of this country cost, on 
an average, £13,400,000 a-year; from 
1841 to 1850 these two services cost 
£15,800,000 a-year; and during the 
three years immediately preceding the 
Russian War, their cost united was 
only £16,000,000 a-year. But last 
year the Army cost £15,851,000, and 
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the Navy £9,781,000, or together, 
£25,632,000 ; being an increase of 
£9,632,060 over the cost of the Army 
and Navy just previous to the Russian 
War. Within those two margins of 
cost in 1853 and 1871, the resting-place 
of efficiency combined with economy 
might, he believed, be found. Then, 
again, annuities, pensions, and compen- 
sations for the non-effective service 
amounted to no less than £5,300,000 
a-year; and though that sum could not 
be reduced in hot haste by the mere 
exercise of the will, still there was room 
for a large, gradual, and early dimi- 
nution in those enormous figures. A 
very considerable reduction might be 
made in these various items, in order to 
deal with the National Debt; but even 
if we had to increase our taxation to do 
it, that taxation, large as it was, was 
neither excessive nor onerous. ‘The esti- 
mate of expenditure for the current year 
was £67,113,000, and that was generally 
accepted as the measure of the taxation 
imposed on the country ; but the idea was 
very much exaggerated, for several of 
the items coming into this total amount 
did not spring from taxation. The whole 
of our Miscellaneous Estimates, amount- 
ing to £3,200,000, were not in the nature 
of taxation at all. There was, in these 
Miscellaneous Estimates, £1,000,000 for 
the sale of old stores from the naval 
and military Departments; £773,000 
as a contribution from the revenues 
of India for military charges; £350,000 
for extra receipts in the civil Depart- 
ments; £21,000 derived from the Zon- 
don, Dublin, and Edinburgh Gazettes ; 
and £594,000 from fees in public of- 
fices for specific services rendered. 
None of these items were derived from 
taxation. Then there was a sum of 
£4,650,000 obtained from the Post Office, 
and about £500,000 from the Woods and 
Forests, which, with other items, made 
a total amount of £8,675,000 to be de- 
ducted from this gross expenditure as 
the sum not contributed by taxation, 
and leaving a balance of only about 
£58,000,000 as the sum raised by taxa- 
tion. But of that £58,000,000 at least 
£30,000,000 was the product of taxes 
on luxuries—spirits, malt, wine, and 
tobacco ; the total receipts on these and 
other articles of luxury amounted to 
about £40,000,000, not a farthing of 
which could be said to press upon the 
industry of the country. We were not, 
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therefore, so over-taxed as to be unable 
to deal with our formidable weight of 
Debt. If the Government would set 
itself to the work of retrenchment in 
the expenditure on the Army and Navy, 
and curtail the non-effective charges, he 
did not think it would be necessary to 
add anything whatever to the taxation 
of the country to reduce the National 
Debt. But if it was made to appear 
absolutely essential, he thought the coun- 
try generally would acquiesce in the im- 
position of an extra 2d. of income tax 
for the purpose of achieving the great 
object he had in view. It would re- 
dound to the honour of the present 
household - suffrage Parliament if it 
took up and carried out the work com- 
menced before the Reform Act, and 
abandoned by the middle-class Parlia- 
ments from 1833. A great advantage 
accruing from the payment of the Na- 
tional Debt would be that the vast capi- 
tal its payment would set free would 
find employment in recruiting the in- 
dustry of the country ; but a yet greater 
good would be gained to the country by 
the moral strength resulting from the 
self-sacrifice necessary to attain so great 
anend. The hon. Gentleman concluded 


by moving the Resolution. 


Srrk JOHN LUBBOCK seconded the 


Motion. He said, national indebtedness 
is one of the three great dangers which 
threaten Europe—namely, pauperism, 
war, and debt. Poor Laws, in many 
respects, appeal to our best sympathies 
against our better judgment. Military 
enthusiasm rouses some of our deepest 
passions against our calmer reason ; 
while, as regards Debt, the love of pre- 
sent ease stifles the voice of prudence 
and the sterner dictates of duty. Most 
European nations had immensely in- 
creased their Debts during the last 
50 years. Thus, North Germany, in 
1815, owed £100,000,000; in 1870, 
£150,000,000 ; France, in 1815, owed 
£70,000,000; in 1870, £518,000,000 ; 
Austria, in 1815, owed £99,000,000; in 
1870, £300,000,000; Russia, in 1815, owed 
£80,000,000 ; in 1870, £300,000,000 ; 
Spain, in 1815, owed £100,000,000 ; in 
1870, £225,000,000; Italy, in 1815, owed 
£50,000,000 ; in 1870, £257,000,000 ; 
and the United States, in 1815, owed 
£25,000,000; and in 1870, £477,000,000, 
making a total of £524,000,000 in 1815, 
and £2,227,000,000 in 1870; and if they 
included other countries the grand total, 
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according to Mr. Dudley Baxter, was no 
less than £3,845,000,000 in 1870, against 
£1,530,000,000 in 1815, showing an in- 
crease of no less than £2,300,000,000, 
of which by far the greater part had 
been incurred during the last 20 years. 
Their own Debt, indeed, had, happily, 
not increased during the last half- 
century, but it was even now much 
heavier per head than that of any other 
country. Thus, in England the interest 
per head was 17s. 5d.; in the United 
States, 12s. 6d.; in Holland, 12s. 3d. ; in 
Italy, 11s. 10d.; in France, 8s. 7d.; in 
Austria, 7s. 3d.; in Spain, 7s.; in Bel- 
gium, 6s. 10d.; in Russia, 2s. 10d.; and 
in North Germany, 2s. 9d. per head. 
Moreover, if they looked further back in 
England’s history they found that the 
Debt had, on the whole, been increasing 
with terrible rapidity. In 1689 it was 
£664,000 ; in 1691, £3,130,000; in 1700, 
£9,407,000; in 1720, £54,000,000 ; 
in 1750, £77,000,000; in 1775, 
£127,000,000 ; in 1800, £471,000,000; 
and in 1815, £861,000,000, without in- 
cluding the value of the Terminable 
Annuities. From that date it began to 
decline. In 1825 it was £810,000,000 ; 
in 1830, £785,000,000 ; in 1840, 
£789,000,000 ; and in 1850 it was 
£787,000,000. In the Crimean War 
it rose, and in 1858 amounted to 
£805,000,000. The subsequent figures 
were not comparable with the preced- 
ing, because they contained the calcu- 
lated value of the Terminable Annui- 
ties. The total Debt, then, in 1860, 
was £821,900,000; and in 1870, 
£800,700,000. Political enonomists had 
long urged the necessity of reducing 
Debtin times of peace. The practice of 
funding, said Adam Smith, in the Wealth 
of Nations, ‘‘ has gradually enfeebled 
every State which has adopted it.” 
David Hume, in his Zssay on Public 
Credit, said, roundly, that if the nation 
does not destroy the Debt, the Debt will 
destroy the nation. More recent writers, 
as, for instance, Mr. Dudley Baxter and 
Mr. De Meschin, have taken the same 
view. Sir George Lewis expressed his 
conviction that— 

“It is certainly incumbent upon Parliament to 
take such means as are at its disposal to prevent 
us from imposing a perpetual burden upon our 
successors,” 

The present First Lord of the Treasury, 
during the Crimean War, made a noble 
effort to meet the expenses of the war 
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out of the services of the year. Speaking 
of the National Debt, in 1854, he said, 
in eloquent terms— 

“ Any man who has had to do with the ad- 
ministration of the finances of the country must 
feel how many sore evils it has given rise to— 
how many grievous burdens you are compelled to 
keep upon the people, because of the demands of 
the enormous, almost overpowering, maw of our 
Debt ; how many good works youare obliged to 
defer, or, if commenced, brought to a stand ; how 
you are obliged to narrow and pare; and cut 
down the assistance you are desirous of offering 
to civilized and honest pursuits, because of the 
immense and crushing weight of this great, per- 
manent, and standing Debt.”—[8 Hansard, cxxx. 
373.] 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had more than once spoken in similar 
terms; and no wonder. The average 
interest on the Debt since 1815 had been 
£30,000,000, in round numbers, making 
a total of £1,600,000,000 paid since that 
date for interest alone. In 30 years they 
would again have paid an amount equal 
to the whole Debt; and yet, as far as 
such payments were concerned, they 
would still owe as muchas ever. In fact, 
not paying the Debt practically meant 
paying it over and over again. But it 


was said that if the money which would 
be required to reduce the National Debt 


was left to fructify in the pockets of the 
people, they would make a better use 
of it, because it would then be ap- 
plied to increase the national wealth. 
This argument, if good for anything, 
is good against any reduction of Debt. 
But it is obvious that, as it has al- 
ways been found necessary to borrow 
in times of war, if we do not repay 
in times of peace, we shall go on in- 
creasing our Debt until it crushes us, 
and national ruin would be only a ques- 
tion of time. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that taxes were paid out of in- 
come, and that the savings of the people 
were only a fraction of their income. It 
was estimated in 1866 that out of an 
income of £650,000,000 a-year the sav- 
ing was only £140,000,000. But it was 
urged that the National Debt was mainly 
borrowed in Three per Cent Stock, and 
that individuals can get more than 3 per 
cent for their money. Three per Cents 
at 90, however, paid 34, and to that 
must be added the expense of collecting 
the sum required for the dividends. The 
total Revenue last year was £68,850,000, 
and the expense of collection was 
£5,000,000. If, then, it cost £5,000,000 
to collect £69,000,000, the expense of 
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collecting the £27,000,000 required to 
pay the interest on the National Debt 
would be £2,000,000 ; and, consequently, 
the real annual cost of the National Debt 
was £29,000,000, and not £27,000,000. 
It was unnecessary to observe that even 
this did not fairly represent the cost to 
the taxpayer, which, even under the 
best system, was greater than the gross 
sum received by the State. Without, 
however, dwelling on this, it was ob- 
vious that the real cost of the National 
Debt was not 3 per cent, but more than 
33 per cent. Now, hon. Members knew 
that for the last three years the rate 
of discount on mercantile bills had ave- 
raged less than this; depositors in pri- 
vate and joint-stock banks received on 
an average less. The capital invested 
in railways, and which amounted to 
£233,000,000, receives, on an average, 
barely 3 per cent; and how about 
land? He should like to ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite whether land, after de- 
ducting all the local charges, of which 
the House heard so much a few nights 
ago, paid a clear 34 per cent?’ If this 
last argument, then, against the repay- 
ment of the National Debt broke down 
—if the arguments in favour of doing 
80 were so strong—then came the prac- 
tical question—what course ought they 
to pursue? He need hardly say that 
he was not going to advocate a sinking 
fund. No doubt money when allowed 
to accumulate at compound interest did 
increase with surprising rapidity. Many 
proposals to take advantage of this had 
been made from time to time; and per- 
haps the most extravagant ever seriously 
contemplated was that of a Frenchman, 
M. Ricard, who left 500 livres by will, 
100 to accumulate for 100 years, and 
then to be spent on essays on the law- 
fulness of interest; 100 to accumulate 
for 200 years, to form a fund to reward 
virtue and literary merit; 100 for 300 
years, when it could have increased to 
226,000,000, to found banks and mu- 
seums ; 100 for 400 years, when it would 
have amounted to 30,000,000,000, to 
build 100 towns in France, each with 
150,000 inhabitants; 100 for 500 years, 
when it would have reached four millions 
of millions, and was to be devoted to va- 
rious miscellaneous objects—namely, to 
abolish fees for masses; increase reve- 
nues of clergy; maintain all French chil- 
dren till three years of age; found work- 
houses, hospitals, and asylums ; and pay 
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off the National Debts of England and 
France; and, lastly, the surplus was to 
be spent at the discretion of his execu- 
tors. A sinking fund was, indeed, pro- 
posed now by no one. But neither was 
our present system satisfactory. We 
were slightly diminishing our Debt in 
two ways—by accidental surpluses and 
by Terminable Annuities. Of the first he 
need say nothing; but the latter—that 
was to say, Terminable Annuities— 
seemed to him to contain many of the 
objectionable features of a sinking fund. 
He objected to them on five grounds — 
1. They must be continued during war, 
even if we are borrowing at higher rates; 
2. They tie up the hands of Parliament; 
3. They are inconvenient to holders, and 
consequently are an expensive mode of 
borrowing; but this objection does not, 
of course, apply to those held by the Go- 
vernment on account of savings banks, &e. 
4. They assume that the people have not 
energy or resolution enough to look the 
Debt boldly in the face; 5. They dimi- 
nish greatly the moral effect of a reduc- 
tion of the Debt. Apart from the mode 
of dealing with the Debt, he maintained 
that we were not doing enough to re- 
duce it. Taking the most favourable 


period, we had, since 1857, paid off 
£35,000,000, being at the rate of con- 
siderably less than £3,000,000 a-year. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Candlish) had 
shown how much more had been done 


by some other countries. To the cases 
quoted by him he would only add that 
of Holland, which, from 1850 to 1868, 
reduced its Debt by £22,000,000, or at 
the rate of £1,220,000 a-year—equiva- 
lent to £10,000,000 in our case. His 
hon. Friend proposed that we should set 
aside £10,000,000 a-year to the reduc- 
tion of our Debt. Now, was that an 
unreasonable proposition? Adam Smith, 
writing when the national income was 
£10,000,000 and our population only 
one-third of what it was now, proposed 
to raise the revenue to £15,250,000, and 
to devote £6,250,000, or much more than 
one-third of the whole amount, towards 
the reduction of the Debt. Sir George 
Lewis, in 1855, thought that £5,000,000 
a-year was ‘‘ little’? to devote to that 
purpose. The right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself said— 

“As far as I am concerned I should be very 
glad if the House would consent to put on a 
shilling income tax for the reduction of the Debt.” 
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A shilling income tax would produce 
far more than £10,000,000. That was 
what the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered ought to be done. But what 
had been done? Last year he had 
a surplus of £4,337,000. Yet he only 
proposed to devote £337,000 to the re- 
duction of the Debt, and of this paltry 
amount he postponed £147,000 to the 
present year. He (Sir John Lubbock) 
did not deny that the reduction of the 
sugar duties was a good thing in itself. 
A free breakfast table would be a great 
boon; but his idea of a free breakfast 
table was the table of a man who was 
not in debt. Cheap tea and cheap coffee 
were very desirable, but tea which was 
not paid for was dear at any price. More- 
over, he scarcely thought that our Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer realized the in- 
convenience of continual changes in rates 
of duty. Great changes, such as those 
associated with the name of the present 
Prime Minister, might be great bless- 
ings; but constant changes were very 
injurious to trade. For weeks before a 
Budget speech we knew in the City 
that business was deranged, commerce 
checked, and speculation encouraged. 
He wished that for some years our Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer would try how 
little, instead of how much, they could 
alter. Moreover, he maintained that we 
had now a favourable opportunity of re- 
ducing the Debt. From 1855 to 1869 
not less than £23,000,000 of annual 
taxes had been repealed, and yet we 
had a surplus amounting to more than 
£4,000,000, and continually increasing. 
Under these circumstances, he ventured 
to urge on the House that the liquida- 
tion of Debt was a national duty and a 
high moral discipline ; that it would be 
an example to other nations, and would 
influence the action of individuals. If 
the nation was indifferent to its Debt, 
how could we expect that private per- 
sons would exercise an exceptional pru- 
dence? The course he recommended 
would also greatly strengthen the coun- 
try in the eyes of foreign nations, and 
he did not think the sum proposed by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Candlish) was 
excessive. If adopted, the advantage 
would be soon felt; in three years we 
should have relieved the country of a 
permanent burden of £1,000,000 a-year, 
and many of us might hope to see the 
Debt reduced within comparatively nar- 
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majority, and in his judgment deserved 
their support; but there was a feeling 
in the country that in some respects they 
were too humble—that they underrated 
the power of the country. England was 
conscious of strength, and, though not 
anxious to be feared, was determined 
to be respected, or, at least, to de- 
serve respect. Now, as regarded the 
National Debt, he had, he thought, 
shown that, in the opinion of our greatest 
political economists—nay, in that of the 
Government itself—the Debt ought to 
be reduced, that we had the means of 
doing so, and that the amount pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend was not ex- 
cessive. If it was to be maintained 
that the reduction of Debt was inexpe- 
dient, let us consider the arguments on 
which this opinion was based; but it 
was evident that, on the contrary, it 
was admitted by all competent autho- 
rities that the Debt ought to be re- 
duced; then let us not trifle with this 
duty—let us not be satisfied with paltry 
amounts and accidental surpluses, but 
let us at once make such an effort as 
might be necessary to effect our object, 
and let us do so on a scale worthy of a 
great, a wealthy, and a prudent people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient to make early provision in the Estimates 
for reducing the debt not less than £10,000,000 
a-year.”—(Mr. Candlish.) 


Mr. J. WHITE was quite sure that if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer adopted 
the advice of the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Candlish), or that so feel- 
ingly addressed to him by the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock), he would soon lose the 
majority he had at his back. He de- 
murred entirely to the comparison which 
the hon. Member for Sunderland had 
made of the debt of the nation with the 
debt of a private individual. The dif- 
ference between the two cases was this— 
a private individual was bound to pay 
the amount of his debt some time or 
other; the nation, on the contrary, only 
granted an annuity, it might be a per- 
petual annuity. If the nation, in its 
present condition, were to pay off the 
Debt that was now owing, it would be 
somewhat in the position of a gentleman 
who possessed a large landed estate that 
was heavily encumbered, and had a large 
number of children to provide for, and 
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yet allowed those children to starve, in 
order that he might be able to pay off 
his debts. That was our position. One 
in 20 of our population was a pauper, 
and how many millions were there just 
on the confines of pauperism? Recollect 
that a vast and disproportionate amount 
of our Revenue was extracted from the 
poorer classes. The total Revenue now 
derived from tea, sugar, coffee, spirits, 
malt and tobacco was £38,300,000, or 
£11,500,000 more than the whole amount 
required to pay the interest of the Na- 
tional Debt. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had very wisely begun the 
removal of the obstructions that were in 
the way of trade by making an important 
reduction in some of the taxes on loco- 
motion. That right hon. Gentleman 
knew very well that taxes on locomotion 
were taxes on the products of the country. 
When we had a very formidable compe- 
tition with neighbouring States in many 
articles of export, it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to do all they 
possibly could to reduce the cost of living 
and the prime cost of production. Owing 
to the natural increase of our population, 
the normal accumulation of our wealth, 
and the inevitable diminution in the 
purchasing power or value of gold, our 
National Debt every succeeding year 
must press less and less hardly upon the 
people of this country. Indeed, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Candlish) had made a speech 
which entirely confirmed that view, and 
the statistics he cited must thoroughly 
convince the House that his Motion 
ought not to be adopted. His hon. 
Friend told the House that in 1811 the 
amount of the National Debt was esti- 
mated at 26 per cent of the aggregate 
value of the property of the country, and 
now, in the course of a few years, it was 
computed to be only 11 per cent. If we 
did not diminish our Debt, and did not 
embark in any war, under the process 
now going on, this national burden 
might, he (Mr. White) thought, be re- 
duced at the end of this century to 5 per 
cent of the aggregate value of the whole 
property of the country. His hon. Friend 
had spoken of sugar, tea, and coffee as 
luxuries, but they had become actual 
necessaries of life, and any Government 
which would abolish the duties on them 
would be entitled to the highest praise. 
He had risen to address the House 
merely in consequence of the transparent 
fallacy of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
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land, and to point out to the Government 
that they would have very few supporters 
if they followed the advice of the hon. 
Gentleman. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were to turn his acute mind 
to see how our fiscal system might yet be 
so modified as to afford greater facilities 
for the development of the commerce 
and industry of the country, he would be 
richly rewarded not only by the magni- 
ficent results, but by the gratitude which 
he would earn from the people. 

Mr. AtpErMAN W. LAWRENCE 
said, the words of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. J. White) 
seemed to imply that taxation must be 
removed from everything before we 
could apply ourselves to the payment 
of the National Debt. When the ques- 
tion was discussed last Session, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer accepted 
the proposition that the Debt ought to 
be substantially reduced. The advan- 
tages that would follow from the reduc- 
tion of the Debt had not been fully appre- 
ciated. When we saw what was being 
done across the Atlantic, how the United 
States were reducing their Debt at the 
rate of £20,000,000 per annum, the 
question of reducing our own Debt could 
not fail to repeatedly occur to our minds. 
In 1855 our funded Debt and Terminable 
Annuities amounted to £805,411,000, in 
1870 they amounted to £800,681,000— 
so that in 15 years we had reduced these 
branches of the Debt by less than 
£4,800,000—a very poor result for a 
great country like this. He was not 
prepared to advocate an additional in- 
come tax for the purpose of paying off 
the Debt, nor ought any special tax or 
any special kind of property be selected 
to bear the burden—it would be most 
unfair to call upon any one interest only 
to contribute to this object ; but he should 
be glad to see provision made in each 
Budget for paying off some portion of the 
Debt in an open, straightforward manner. 
What he would like to see was this— 
every year, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward his Budget, 
he would be able to mention that a cer- 


tain amount had been devoted to pay- 
ing off the Debt, besides what was now 


required by Act of Parliament. Under 
the Act, each quarter it was the duty of 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt to add up the sums of 
receipt'and expenditure, deduct the latter 
from the former, and apply one-fourth of 
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the balance to the extinction of the Debt. 
But Chancellors of the Exchequers had 
rather evaded the Act, and the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt had not always devoted one-fourth 
of their surplus to the prescribed pur- 
pose. No doubt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thought he might use the 
money in a more profitable manner, and, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman could 
explain to the House how he had kept 
within the Act of Parliament. Not pos- 
sessing the acumen of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he confessed he did not see 
how it was done. It seemed to be as- 
sumed that 3 per cent should be the 
minimum rate of interest in this country, 
and in this way the National Debt was 
in one sense a protection to the capital 
of the country—it prevented interest 
from being less than 3 per cent, because 
any man could obtain that interest for 
his money by placing it in the Three 
per Cents. But was the labour of the 
country protected in any shape on that 
account? There was no minimum price 
of labour. But if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were to apply £3,000,000 a- 
year to the reduction of the Debt; if the 
Government broker were 300 days in 
every year to purchase £10,000 worth 
of stock, what an effect it would have 
on the securities of the country. The 
exchangeable value of railway stock and 
all our various securities would rise 
to the great advantage of the commu- 
nity. But if, according to the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White), the 
National Debt was so good a thing, why 
not increase it? Notwithstanding its 
great advantages, however, according to 
the hon. Gentleman himself, every man 
in 20 was a pauper, and in this metro- 
polis we had 150,000 or 160,000 paupers. 
While wealth, therefore, was increasing 
at one end, poverty was increasing at 
the other. In order to decrease that 
pauperism it was, he maintained, essen- 
tial that some portion of the taxation of 
the country should be expended in re- 
ducing the Debt which would have the 
effect of fostering its industry. It was 
contended by some hon. Gentlemen that 
the National Debt was a benefit, because 
the country was bound over in a vast 
sum of money to keep the peace. He 
feared that the subject of the reduction 
of the Debt must come many and many 
a time before the House before any im- 
pression would be made upon the amount 
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of the Debt. But he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would begin the custom of pro- 
viding in the annual Budget a sum to 
be applied to the reduction of the Debt ; 
although he did not desire to see the 
income tax increased for that purpose. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH held that the 
present time was inopportune for pro- 
ceeding with the reduction of the Debt, 
as the question of the incidence of taxa- 
tion, showing on whose shoulders the 
burden of taxation should lie, was still 
unsettled. Both the Mover and Seconder 
of the Resolution had referred to the case 
of America; but it should be remembered 
that there was this peculiarity in the case 
of the United States—that its public 
Debt had been incurred by the existing 
generation for war purposes, and that it 
was but right they should recognize the 
moral obligation to pay it. Happily that 
obligation did not lie upon us, for it had 
been incurred two generations back. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland, in 
moving the Resolution, had also ad- 
verted to the fact that the wealth of this 
country was pro rata much larger than 
that of America; but he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) wished that the hon. Gentleman 
had entered into the question whether 
the amount of poverty in England did 
not exceed that of the United States— 
whether, in fact, there was not among 
our population ten times the extent of 
pauperism ; for it was clear that those 
who were in the position of paupers, and 
immediately above it, must be exonerated 
from bearing any charge for the purpose 
of liquidating the public Debt. He ob- 
jected, he might add, to the analogy 
which had been drawn between public 
and private debt. In the case of the 
National Debt there was no obligation 
to pay the principal—it was a question 
of national expediency whether that 
should be done or not—while in the 
ease of an individual it was a matter of 
the clearest prudence to pay the sum in 
which he happened to be indebted as 
soon as possible, for otherwise the claim 
for its liquidation might come upon him 
at a most inconvenient moment. Cir- 
cumstanced as we were, it was, he 
maintained, incumbent upon us to re- 
move the restrictions which pressed on 
the shoulders of industry, and to impose 
the taxation of the country more gene- 
rally upon its realized property. For 
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be inexpedient to take at the present 
moment steps to discharge the National 
Debt in the manner proposed. 

Mr. LIDDELL thought there was 
scarcely any feature in our national life 
so remarkable as the torpor which 
seemed to pervade*the mind of the coun- 
try with respect to the discharge of our 
national obligations. He thought it, 
therefore, incumbent upon Members of 
this House—and especially those repre- 
senting large and wealthy communities— 
to express boldly their opinions with re- 
spect to it. He was quite aware that 
many of the most sagacious thinkers in 
this country inclined to the opinion that 
it was a wiser policy to relieve its in- 
dustry by lightening the burden of 
taxation than to make sacrifices by im- 
posing or retaining taxes for the extinc- 
tion of the Debt. But he would venture 
to ask, with the greatest possible de- 
ference, was there no limit to this policy? 
This policy had been going on now ever 
since Sir Robert Peel so successfully 
carried the repeal of the corn laws. 
Sir Robert Peel’s policy was directed to 
free the commerce of this country from 
restrictions. He succeeded; and the re- 
sult had shown the sagacity and foresight 
of the great statesman. The right hon. 
Gentleman who now presided over the 
destinies of this country, following in his 
steps, and working out his great scheme, 
set his mind to work to relieve labour; 
and, though a political opponent of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Liddell) 
congratulated him upon the result. But 
we had been engaged in relieving com- 
merce and labour from the weight of 
the restrictions imposed upon them by 
taxation for years, and he should wish 
to learn, from some high financial au- 
thority, whether there were any taxes 
which were now hampering the produc- 
tive power of the country? He did not 
believe that there were; and he was, 
therefore, of opinion that the time had 
come when some greater effort should 
be made to relieve the nation from the 
great obligation under which she la- 
boured. And when was that Golden Age 
of financial prosperity to arrive when we 
should be enabled to relieve—or, at any 
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rate, to diminish—the burden of our 
Debt? He was afraid that, like the Golden 
Age of Literature, it had come and gone. 
Twelve months ago the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer held a position which he was 
afraid they would have to wait some 
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time before seeing again. Then he had 
a magnificent surplus, and he reduced 
the income tax by £1,250,000, and took 
off half the sugar duties amounting to 
£2,350,000 more, and of which nobody 
complained, thus throwing away, in his 
opinion, a great opportunity ; because, if 
he had retained these taxes, he might 
have made a considerable impression on 
the National Debt in a very few years. 
A good deal had been said in the course 
of the discussion of what had been done 
by America to reduce the charge which 
she had incurred in the late war, and 
he admired her efforts in that direc- 
tion. But if America, with her re- 
strictive tariff could pay £16,000,000 or 
£17,000,000 a-year, in how much better 
a position ought not we to be who were 
subjected to no such incubus? He 
did not wish that taxes should be im- 
posed for this purpose, but only that 
when there was a surplus, it should not 
be applied to remitting taxes which did 
not hamper the industry of the people. 
They had heard much of the loss of the 
prestige of England—in language which 
he believed to be very much exaggerated ; 
but it would be curious to trace how far 
the influence of England abroad was 


lessened by the existence of this Debt, 
and the absence of any commensurate 


effort to reduce it. Foreign statesmen 
might say—‘‘ England is a noble coun- 
try, and we have no wish to quarrel with 
her; but we intend to vie with her com- 
merce, and for that purpose a seaboard 
is necessary. We do not mean to be 
very scrupulous how we get one. We 
shall listen to no remonstrances from 
England, because she is hampered by 
the dead weight of £26,000,000 a-year 
of interest on Debt, and will not there- 
fore go to war.”’ It had been said that 
the Debt prevented us from engaging in 
war; and, if so, that was the best argu- 
ment he had heard in its favour. The 
fact, however, was we had slumbered 
under our Debt, and had not made the 
patriotic efforts to reduce it which had 
been made by other nations. Successive 
surpluses, when they accrued, had been 
frittered away in remitting taxes which 
did not press upon the national industry. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were 
sometimes fond of agitation, would 
agitate for the payment of the Debt, he 
believed they would find a response from 
the working classes, for it interfered 
with their social comforts, by enhancing 
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the cost of many articles of almost prime 
necessity, and thereby lessened the real 
value of their labour in the markets of 
the world. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, he thought it 
would be difficult to convince the working 
classes that they would be benefited by 
paying every year, not only the interest 
of the Debt, but a considerable portion 
of the capital. He was confident that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not propose the reduction of the Debt 
without fully considering the circum- 
stance of the time when it was proposed 
to do so; and would consider whether we 
had sufficient money which we could not 
employ in a preferable manner, and 
whether our position in a future emer- 
gency would be injured by the largeness 
of the Debt. He denied that the Debt, 
large as it was, affected the credit of the 
country ; on the contrary, we were in a 
much better position to bear the burden 
than we formerly were. Our annual 
income had increased so enormously that 
the public creditor had now three times 
the security that he formerly had, and 
if the country had to borrow any large 
sum he was sure that it would be ob- 
tained with greater facility than at any 
former time. For instance, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have 
no difficulty in raising the debt to 
£1,000,000,000, if he could show that 
he had a good investment for the addi- 
tional money—such as the purchase of 
the railways for the State. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have listened with much in- 
terest, and I hope with much instruction, 
to the debate; and I must say that, ina 
great deal that has been said, I cordially 
concur. If I ventured to criticize the 
speech of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Candlish), I should say that I 
feel more certain of the general conclu- 
sion at which he arrived than I do of 
many of the premises by which he sup- 
ported it ; for I do not feel the most im- 
plicit confidence in all those estimates by 
which he calculated to a million the in- 
come and property of the country; nor 
in the various divisions, subdivisions, and 
multiplications to which they have been 
subjected in his acute and ingenious 
brain. Nor can I follow the hon. Mem- 
ber in some of his statements with re- 
spect to the remissness of former Parlia- 
ments in dealing with this subject. The 
fact is, that within a few years past, 
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we have had statements made of the 
amount of our Debt entirely erroneous 
and misleading, from the simple fact 
that while a considerable portion of the 
Debt has been paid off by Terminable 
Annuities, it used to be the practice, 
from some inexplicable reason, to omit 
that portion from the calculations of the 
Exchequer, and thereby to represent the 
Debt in former years as less than it 
really was. I therefore venture to point 
out to the hon. Member for Sunderland 
that at the time of the peace our Debt, 
instead of being £800,000,000, was 
nearly £900,000,000. Since that time 
we have added £80,000,000 to the Debt 
—namely, £20,000,000 for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, £40,000,000 for the 
Crimean War, £10,000,000 for the Irish 
Loan, and £9,000,000 for the Abyssi- 
nian War. I have provided myself with 
an accurate account of the state of the 
Debt at the present time. The funded 
Debt is £738,000,000, and the unfunded, 
I am proud to say, only £4,000,000. 
The Terminable Annuities, estimated at 
11 years’ purchase, amount to£50,000,000 
—making altogether about £793,000,000. 
It follows, therefore, that since the 
close of the War, and adding the 
£80,000,000 I have mentioned, the Debt 
has been reduced from £980,000,000 to 
£793,000,000—a reduction not very far 
short of £200,000,000. Consequently, it is 
not fair to accuse those who went before 
us of having done nothing for the re- 
duction of the National Debt. Nor can 
[ admit that we are doing nothing in 
that direction, for we are paying off 
£50,000,000, or rather more, by Termin- 
able Annuities ; and during the course 
of this year we have paid off £4,000,000 
or £5,000,000 of Debt, not including in 
that the payment of the £1,000,000 
which were expressly set aside for the 
purpose of repaying advances made by 
the Bank of England. Still, I agree 
with the general view of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland as to the propriety of 
always reducing the Debt as far as cir- 
cumstances permit. The counter propo- 
sition seems scarcely arguable. Erasmus 
wrote an Encomium on Folly; but I 
can imagine no task more hopeless than 
delivering an encomium on debt. When 
the hon. Member for Sunderland says 
that it is the duty of the Government to 
place £10,000,000 a-year on the Esti- 
mates for the purpose of paying off the 
Debt, he stopped short of the difficult 
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task of demonstrating how that amount 
was to be raised. Nor am I much moved 
by the example of America, quoted by 
the hon. Member. It certainly is not 
the duty of the Finance Minister of this 
country to indulge in criticisms on the 
finance, of our neighbours; but I ven- 
ture to submit to those who are struck 
with the boldness and vigour of American 
finance that it may be a question whe- 
ther it would not have been wiser for 
the Americans first to restore her cur- 
rency to the metallic basis, and then 
endeavour to lower the interest of the 
Debt, rather than have asked the country 
to pay off the Debt rapidly. I apprehend 
that that that would have been the 
course adopted by an English Finance 
minister. Then the real question is not 
whether we ought to do what we can 
towards the payment of the Debt, but 
whether the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land counsels the House well, when he 
advises us to place on the Estimates 
£10,000,000 every year to pay off the 
Debt? That proposal seems to me liable 
to many objections. Admitting the ex- 
pediency of paying off the Debt, I am 
for the easiest and least offensive manner 
possible of doing so, and I think the 


Resolution. 


mode proposed by the hon. Member the 


most difficult and most offensive. We 
have had a proof of this in the course 
of the present discussion, for many hon. 
Gentlemen have mentioned numberless 
taxes which they would rather have 
repealed. The hon. Member, therefore, 
whenever he made his proposition 
would, instead of meeting with a ready 
assent to pay off the Debt, find everyone 
who had in his mind a tax which he 
thought ought to be repealed, running 
his tax against the paying off of the 
Debt. Then there is another objection 
to any such way of paying off the Debt, 
and that is that taxation presses very 
much more heavily in one year than 
another ; that the country is not only in 
a different state, but that the demands 
on the Revenue are greater or less in one 
year compared with another; but the 
cast-iron process of the hon. Member, 
for making a certain annual reduction, 
makes no allowance for those varying 
circumstances. The hon. Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Alderman W. 
Lawrence) appeared as a mediator be- 
tween the two controversial parties; and 
while agreeing with the hon. Member 
for Sunderland that it is the duty of 
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the Government to reduce the Debt, is 
equally of opinion that it is the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
no provision for meeting that obligation. 
The comparison of public and private 
finance made by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), 
does not hold good. With regard to a 
nation, you might increase or diminish 
the revenue, but the expenditure is in 
some degree fixed. The case, however, 
is different in respect to private finance, 
for there the revenue is fixed and the 
expenditure is variable, according to cir- 
cumstances. With a nation, paying off 
the Debt is increasing the burdens of 
the people, whereas an individual can 
discharge his debts merely by the exer- 
cise of economy and self-denial. My 
hon. Friend also raised another ques- 
tion—whether the Government does more 
wisely in attempting to pay off the Debt 
by means of Terminable Annuities, or 
by placing this sum upon the Estimates; 
and my hon. Friend threw his authority 
into the scale in favour of the course 
recommended by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland. I will answer my- hon. 
Friend’s arguments seriatim. In the 
first place, he contends that Terminable 
Annuities go on in time of war, so that 
we are at the same time paying off Debt 
on the one hand and borrowing money 
on the other. But that is by no means 
necessary, because such are the advan- 
tages of Terminable Annuities, as we 
now employ them, that it is within our 
power, in any time of emergency, to 
stop those annuities and arrest payment 
altogether. I also apprehend that the 
advantage is considerable in regard to 
the payment of Debt, as we can put the 
thing in a train that goes by itself, al- 
most as a matter of course, and we 
thereby avoid quarrelling when we come 
to ask for the sums to be voted. Then 
it is said the affair is removed from 
Parliamentary control. In a certain 
sense this is not so. No doubt, Parlia- 
mentary control is not invited, because 
the sum to be paid off the Debt is mixed 
up with the interest; but if this were 
carried beyond a certain limit, Parlia- 
ment would soon find that Government 
played fast and loose with it, and Par- 
liamentary control would not fail in such 
acase. My hon. Friend said, also, we 
lost the opportunity — if I understood 
him, of showing that energy that would 
be displayed by having a Parliamentary 
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fight over the question every Session. 
That, Sir, is quite true; but I am quite 
sure that he is too good a political eco- 
nomist not to know that energy is not a 
good thing in itself, but only good when 
you cannot get a good thing without it. 
So, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland also thought we might lose 
the moral effect of a great effort and 
noble spectacle in paying off all our 
debts. No doubt it is a very fine thing 
to give a great moral spectacle. When 
people get into distress and misery they 
have the opportunity of showing a great 
moral spectacle, and the results no doubt 
are great; but, for my own part, I prefer 
giving no such spectacle, simply because 
the calamities which give the opportu- 
nity of developing those high qualities 
do not exist. I shall continue to think 
we do not unwisely by paying off our 
Debt in a moderate way by Terminable 
Annuities. The truth is, that of all 
economical and financial authorities the 
worst are those who, ignoring the ex- 
istence of any alternative, strive to make 
out a splendid case for themselves; but 
it appears to me that the right manage- 
ment of financial affairs consists not in 
this adoption of a certain particular 
theory or view, but of that sort of to- 
lerant moderation that tries to accom- 
modate them all, carrying none to any 
excess or violent extremes. I am, there- 
fore, in moderation, for the reduction of 
taxes; I am, in moderation, for the re- 
duction of Debt. The problem of the 
reduction of Debt is really this—how to 
get into the hands of the Government a 
large quantity of stock which they can 
cancel and pay off. That may be done 
in various ways, and if my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland, content with 
the discussion he has raised to-night, 
will give me his confidence for about six 
weeks longer, I will undertake to show 
him, when the proper time arrives, that 
I have had the opportunity of making 
some slight impression on the Debt of 
the country. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he was satis- 
fied with the discussion which had taken 
place, and would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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EDUCATION—SCHOOLS (DRILL AND 
GYMNASTICS).—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. R. TORRENS moved a Reso- 
lution for instruction in military drill 
and instruction in rate-aided schools. 
The hon. Member, in support of the 
Resolution, referred to the example of 
Switzerland, which adopted this practice 
of giving military instruction and drill 
to young men attending school, which 
became the foundation of a general sys- 
tem of military efficiency and economy ; 
and referred to the important aid to the 
national defence which would ultimately 
be afforded by the adoption of his 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, instruc- 
tion in military drill and gymnastics should be 
given in all State-aided and Rate-aided Schools 
to boys over eight years of age ; and that a Rule 
to that effect should be introduced into the ‘ Re- 
vised Code.’ ”—(Mr. Robert Torrens.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
did not suppose that the object of his 
hon. Friend was more than to draw at- 
tention to the advisability of encouraging 
drill at the elementary schools. But, in 
fact, the new Code was more favour- 
able to the scheme than he supposed. 
The Government was fully aware of the 
advantages of drill to the children them- 
selves, apart from any possible ulterior 
advantages to the country; but they 
must remember that the large sums of 
money voted for the purposes of educa- 
tion were primarily for such purposes. 
The Code acknowledged for the first 
time the usefulness of drill, and by the 
24th section they allowed two hours of 
drill per week for 20 weeks in the year 
to be equivalent to the amount of at- 
tendance at school; but he could not 
consent to make drill compulsory in state- 
aided schools. As soon as they were 
satisfied that ‘the three R’s” were 
taught in their schools, the Government 
would be glad to encourage additional 
instruction in the other elements of edu- 
cation. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hinvz Parmer, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Patents for Inventions, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hinpz Patusr, 
Mr. Mounpetia, and Mr. THomas Huauzs. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 
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Revenue, &¢., Bill. 


BURIALS ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to amend the Burials Acts. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cawxzy, Mr. Hour, and Mr, 
Brmtey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 66,] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Drxon, Bill to repeal the 
cumulative voting Clauses of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dixon, Mr. Barter Porter, Mr. Jacos 
Brieut, and Mr. Munrz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 


POOR LAW (LOANS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Russetz Gurney, Bill to 
make further provision in reference to Loans ob- 
tained under the Poor Law Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Russzun Gurney, Mr. Cowpzr- 
Temp.e, and Mr. Canp.isH. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE DUTIES 
AcT (1869) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bourxz, Bill to amend the 
Act of the thirty-second and thirty-third years of 
Victoria, chapter fourteen, section nineteen, with 
regard to the definition of the words “ male ser- 
vant,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bourg, 
Mr. Cross, and Mr. Becxetr Denison. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 8th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuep—For Halifax, 
v. Right Hon. James Stansfeld, Commissioner 
of the Poor Laws. 

New Mempzr Sworn—John Martin, esquire, for 
Meath. 

Pusric Burs— Second Reading —Game Laws 
(Scotland) Amendment [4], put of; Educa- 
tion of the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb [14], 
put of; Workshop Regulation Act (1867) 
Amendment * [58]; Fairs * [60]. 

Committee — Marriage with a Decoased Wife's 
Sister [2]—n,r. 
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GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL—[Bu 4.] 
(Mr. Loch, Sir Robert Anstruther, Mr. Parker.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LOCH, in moving that the Bill 
be now read the second time, said, the 
object of the measure was to remove 
the grievances that now existed in con- 
nection with the game laws in Scotland. 
Though this was the third Session in 
which he had introduced a Bill of this 
nature, it was the first opportunity he 
had had of making a complete state- 
ment concerning the object of the mea- 
sure, of justifying the principles on 
which it was founded, and of stating his 
grounds for believing that, if passed 
into law, it would effect the objects 
in view. The two years which had 
elapsed since he first brought the ques- 
tion forward, had made him aware of 
many difficulties surrounding it. One 
of those difficulties arose from the ex- 
treme sensitiveness exhibited whenever 
the subject was discussed, not only in 
the House of Commons, but out-of-doors. 
This sensitiveness, however, was not, as 
might have been expected, found to 
exist chiefly in the owners of land, but 
was exhibited in an even greater degree 
by the lessees of shootings. Nor was the 
reason for this difficult to find. Between 
the owners of land and their tenants 
there existed the bonds of mutual kind- 
ness and goodwill, and mutual inte- 
rests; whereas the lessees of shootings, 
whose sole object was to obtain the 
utmost value for their payments, had 
no obligations of mutual consideration 
towards the tenants of the ground. 
Nevertheless, it was the owners of land 
who had to bear the opprobrium of a 
state of things injurious to the public, 
and he might, indeed, say that it was in 
their interest, equally with that of the 
tenantry, that he asked the House to 
pass this measure. The House must 
not suppose that because quietude existed 
in Scotland in regard to this subject, 
therefore it was regarded with indiffer- 
ence—the real fact was that that quietude 
arose from the settled conviction that 
the question was in course of being 
settled. The strongest opinions were, 
in fact, entertained on this subject in 
Scotland; not by an ignorant, unedu- 
cated set of people moved by agitators, 
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but among the élite representatives of 
sae the most intelligent class in Scot- 
and—the great tenant-farmers —the 
men who, by their enterprize and capi- 
tal, had converted the stubborn soil of 
the country into what it now was, and had 
raised the poor lairds of that country 
into the condition of wealthy country 
gentlemen. It was on their behalf that 
he now took up the question, in the hope 
that the Bill might lead to the removal 
of the grievances they were now liable to 
experience under the present state of the 
law. The necessity for a change in the 
law was admitted by almost everybody 
who spoke on the subject; he would at 
present only refer to the evidence given 
by Lord Hatherton before the Com- 
mittee of 1846. Lord Hatherton, an 
English nobleman, who had formerly 
been a great game preserver, stated that 
the tenantry knew well that game did 
them very extensive damage, and that it 
made a great difference in coming to 
terms with their landlords whether the 
game on their lands was destroyed, or 
they had the power of destroying it; 
and he added that since he had de- 
stroyed the ground game on his pro- 
perty his tenants had shown an increased 
willingness to make improvements, and 
he said that he was quite confident that 
improvements of various sorts, in the de- 
stroying of old fences and the making of 
new fences, extensive drainage, and in 
the introduction of root crops not hitherto 
cultivated, would not have been under- 
taken if thetenants had believed that their 
improvements would have been subjected 
to the former depredations by game. 
Now, that evidence of Lord Hatherton 
appeared to him (Mr. Loch) to involve a 
point of the greatest importance as re- 
garded the progress of agriculture. In- 
genious calculations had been made as 
to the quantity of food actually con- 
sumed or destroyed by game; but, in 
fact, the real injury done to agriculture 
was caused not so much by the actual 
devouring of food by game, as by the 
state of the law deterring farmers from 
making improvements; for it was an 
admitted axiom that no branch of com- 
merce could be advantageously carried 
on which was not founded upon an entire 
confidence in the probability of reaping 
due reward from it. Lord Hatherton’s 
opinion, therefore, fully justified the pro- 
position of the present Bill—that hares 


and rabbits should no longer be allowed 
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to inerease for the benefit of the land- 
lord at the expense of the tenant. 
Another piece of evidence in favour of 
his views was the amusing speech de- 
livered by the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire (Mr. Sturt) last year on the Motion 
for the second reading of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor). That Bill, it should be remem- 
bered, proposed the total abolition of the 
game laws. The hon. Member said— 

“ Having said this much against the Bill, he 
desired to give some friendly advice to his brother 
preservers of game, for he believed they would 
take advice from him in a better spirit than they 
would from the Member for Leicester. Now, he 
confessed he did not think that everything in regard 
to the game laws was in a satisfactory state. ‘The 
long list of convictions for poaching made him 
very uneasy, and was a sort of disgrace to the 
civilized age in which we live.’—[8 Hansard, 
cei, 1400.] 

And the hon. Member for Dorset pro- 
ceeded to describe the measures taken 
by him for the comfort and wellbeing of 
his labourers, by which he secured their 
goodwill and their co-operation in pre- 
serving his game. Now, if such results 


could be brought about by treating 
people well, what need was there for 
the game laws in their present shape ? 
The hon. Gentleman, after other lively 


and sensible observations, proceeded to 
give his brother landlords another piece 
of advice, in which he (Mr. Loch) must 
say he fully agreed— 


“ He was not anxious to bring his own indi- 
vidual case before the public; but he might men- 
tion that he reared 4,000 pheasants the year 
before last, and that during the last 23 years there 
had not been on the average more than one case 
of poaching per annum on his estate. This was 
because every labourer on the estate voluntarily 
constituted himself a keeper of the game, as he 
was treated like a Christian, and, in fact, con- 
sidered himself as one of the family. He wished 
every landlord would have all the rabbits on his 
estate killed, and see that his tenant-farmers were 
not eaten up with hares. If they took his advice 
they would do what was still more important, and 
refuse to let their places for shooting, in order to 
put a few dirty sovereigns into their pockets. If 
the landlords built cottages for and made friends 
of their tenants, and if they declined to make the 
game the subject of a money transaction, they 
would be able to withstand for many years the on- 
slaughts of such men as the hon. Member for 
Leicester, and to keep up a noble sport and 
amusement which brought about and cemented 
those feelings of friendship and cordiality which 
ought to exist between all classes, and more espe- 
cially between the owner and the cultivators of the 
soil. Nothing can be more grating to the feelings 
of men who occupy land, and who expend their 
time and their money in the cultivation of it, than 
to have strangers breaking through their fences, 


Mr. Loch 
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and thus putting money into the pockets of the 
landlords.”—[Ibid.] 

Those were the only two pieces of evi- 
dence with which he would trouble the 
House as regarded the necessity for some 
change in the existing state of the lay. 
A condition of things which so moderate 
a man as the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire deemed unjust ought not to be 
allowed to continue. He (Mr. Loch) 
would now proceed to show why he 
thought his Bill would afford a better 
solution of the question than any of the 
other propositions which had been 
brought forward. The first of those 
propositions was that game should be 
made property. Now, he could not 
understand what benefits could follow 
from a mere change of names. He was 
unable to perceive how making game 
property could put an end to the evils 
which at present existed, nor how a poacher 
would be deterred in any way because 
hares and rabbits had acquired a higher 
legal status than they now had. Another 
much more sweeping plan proposed to 
abolish the game laws altogether. There 
was a plausibility in proposing to abolish 
the game laws altogether, and this 
seemed one of those slap-dash attempts at 
legislation which took with people who 
thought that strong measures must be 
the best. But he (Mr. Loch) did not be- 
lieve that public opinion generally, even 
among farmers, was ripe for any such 
change. At any rate, that was not the 
opinion of the farmers of Scotland. Nor 
must it be forgotten that if they abo- 
lished the game laws they must insti- 
tute new and more stringent trespass 
laws. No man could sit down and 
draw a trespass law which should be so 
effectual as the game laws. In point of 
fact, the game laws constituted the very 
best trespass laws that could be devised. 
The consequence of simply repealing 
those laws would be to afford extra faci- 
lities for poaching, and not to advantage 
of tenants. The next proposal was of a 
somewhat similar character. It did not 
go to the length of proposing the entire 
repeal of the law. It simply proposed 
to take hares and rabbits from under the 
operation of the game law. For some 
reason, however, it did not appear to 
receive a great deal of attention, either 
in Parliament or in the country. He 
thought, indeed, the attention it received 
was less than it deserved from the 
honesty of purpose of its promoters. 
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The only effect of the change would be 
to relax the law against poachers so far 
as hares and rabbits were concerned, 
and the right of the tenant to kill these 
animals would be no further advanced 
than at present. By the law of Scot- 
land the right of the landlord to kill 
hares and rabbits was not created by 
what were commonly known as the game 
laws—those laws were a mere code for 
the regulation of the rights given by the 
law of the land. The exclusive right of 
the landlord to kill hares and rabbits 
upon his estate was vested in him by the 
common law, and the right which he 
possessed gave him also the authority to 
prohibit any other person from killing 
hares and rabbits on his property. There- 
fore, if hares and rabbits were excluded 
from the game laws, it would not inter- 
fere in the least degree, so far as Scot- 
land was concerned, with the inherent 
right which was now possessed by owners 
of property. Accordingly, if this pro- 
posal had been carried through Parlia- 
ment, it would have left the tenants in 
the same position they now held, with 
this additional disadvantage—that their 
farms would be liable to be infested by 
poachers and other unauthorized persons 
in search of hares and rabbits, the search 
for which, under the existing law, ren- 
dered the person so searching liable to be 
prosecuted for trespass. Another pro- 
position to which he (Mr. Loch) attached 
great importance had been suggested by 
some of the most influential bodies 
among the agriculturalists of Scotland. 
They proposed to give a joint right to 
kill hares and rabbits to the land- 
lord and the tenant. Those gentlemen, 
however, thought that all arrangements 
of that kind would be liable to be de- 
feated by means of contracts into which 
the tenants might be compelled to enter. 
They therefore proposed to provide that 
contracts under which tenants handed 
over their rights should be prohibited. 
When he (Mr. Loch) first came to con- 
sider this question, he confessed that he 
was somewhat startled by the proposal 
to limit the power of entering into pri- 
vate contracts, and he hesitated to give 
his approval to a scheme which would 
interfere with rights inherent in pro- 
perty; but being satisfied at length that 
there was no better proposal before the 
public, he had to consider whether there 
were no real grounds for divesting land- 
lords and tenants, to a certain extent, of 
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their power of freely contracting together 
in that respect. The first point to which 
his attention was directed was with regard 
to the quality of the right to game. There 
was no property in game conferred by 
the statute law of Scotland, the only right 
which existed being that to which he had 
referred as having been conferred by 
the common law—the right of proprietors 
to kill game upon their own property. 
As an illustration of the fact that there 
was no property in game, if a tenant 
found a man poaching upon his farm, he 
would be able to procure the poacher’s 
punishment as a poacher, but he would 
have no right to deprive him of the 
game which he might have killed; and 
that that was the law was stated in the 
most explicit terms by the late Lord 
Advocate in the debate on his Motion for 
a Select Committee, in 1869. The Lord 
Advocate said that nothing could be 
done in the way of legislating on the 
game laws, without keeping clearly in 
mind that they were the creation of sta- 
tutes and of statutes alone. There was 
then no property in game in Scotland, 
and therefore there could be no inter- 
ference with the rights of property if 
Parliament stepped in and legislated on 
the subject. In fact, Parliament for 
centuries past had gone on dealing with 
game, and the regulations affecting it, in 
such a manner as to meet and suit the 
changing circumstances, interests, views, 
and feelings of succeeding generations, 
beginning with the Act of 1551, which 
imposed confiscation of property and 
death as a punishment for the killing of 
game, on the principle, as candidly 
stated, that the law was enacted for the 
protection of the sport and pastime of 
great lords and landowners, whose di- 
versions must not be interfered with. 
But still there remained the difficulty 
with regard to contract. He need not 
remind the House that property was not 
enjoyed absolutely by anyone; but was 
held subject to various obligations and 
restrictions. No person, for instance, 
was entitled so to use his property as 
directly to damnify his neighbour. But 
with regard to contract, when he went 
into the question he was surprised to find 
the numerous cases in which the law had 
sanctioned interference with the right of 
contract out of regard to public interests. 
For instance, the Truck Act not only 
prohibited certain forms of payment of 
wages, but declared any contract for such 
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payment “ illegal, null, and void.’”” The 
Factory and Workshops Act and the 
Nuisances Act both contained clauses 
interfering with the same right. Tho 
Attorneys and Solicitors Remuneration 
Act, passed last Session, made inopera- 
tive any contract entered into between 
attorney and client as to the amount and 
manner of payment for his services—at 
least so far that it required that the 
amount should not be paid until it had 
been allowed by the taxing officer. The 
Usury Laws—though no doubt they 
were now repealed through the progress 
of enlightenment—formerly made con- 
tracts for an usurious rate of interest 
void. Another Act, passed by the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War, and 
known as Cardwell’s Act, interfered with 
the right of carriers to make contracts of 
a certain description. The State also 
interfered to restrain a contract of the 
most delicate kind—he alluded to the 
marriage contract. Those contracts, it 


was true, had no direct reference to con- 
tracts in respect to the holding of land ; 
but he could not hold that, looking at 
the abstract principle, any greater sanc- 
tity existed with regard to contracts re- 
lating to land than existed with regard 


to any other contracts of a commercial 
character. If Parliament was justified 
in interfering with regard to those rela- 
tions of life to which he had referred, it 
would surely be equally justified in 
dealing with contracts relating to land. 
Now, in fact, Parliament passed last year 
a measure, some of the provisions of 
which were remarkably pertinent to the 
point—the Irish Land Act. He was 
aware that in referring to that Act he 
was taking a precedent to which many 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House would object; but, nevertheless, 
it was passed by Parliament, and he had 
a right to refer to it. One of the prin- 
ciples of that Act was that there ought 
to be certain limitations put upon the 
power of contracting between landlords 
and tenants. Among the provisions of 
the measure were the following :— 


“ Any contract made by a tenant, by virtue of 
which he is deprived of his right to make any 
claim which he would otherwise be entitled to 
make under this section, shall, so far as relates to 
such claim, be void, both at law and in equity.” 

“ Any contract between a landlord and a tenant, 
whereby the tenant is prohibited from making 
such improvements as may be required for the 
suitable occupation of his holding and its due 
cultivation, shall be void, both at lawand in equity.” 
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“ Any contract made by a tenant, by virtue of 
which he is deprived of his right to make any 
claim which he would otherwise be entitled to 
make under this section shall, so far as relates to 
such claim, be void, both at law and in equity.” 


Thus they had in a Bill passed only last 
year on a most momentous subject, a 
direct sanction for the principle he was 
now contending for. But more im- 
portant than the Bill itself he held to 
be the expressions of opinion by great 
Ministers and eminent lawyers. [The 
hon. Member proceeded to read pas- 
sages from the speeches of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir Roundell Palmer in the 
House of Commons, and of Earl Gran- 
ville and the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords.] Therefore, in all 
relations, and under all circumstances, 
Parliament had thought it right to inter- 
fere in certain cases, with the view of 
preventing contracts being entered into, 
if the entering into such contracts would, 
in their opinion, be an interference with 
public policy. Having got so far, he 
thought that if he could bring home 
this principle, so as to show that it was 
expedient to apply it to the case of the 
over-preservation of game, he should be 
justified in proposing to Parliament a 
measure which was founded upon giving 
a joint right to tenants with their land- 
lords, and binding both parties against 
contracting away that right. He would 
ask—Were the bargains between land- 
lords and tenants equal even in Scot- 
land, where the status of the tenant was 
high, and the intelligence of the tenants 
was as great as in any other part of the 
country? He said distinctly that the 
contracts were not made upon equal 
terms; that the tenant was never asked 
whether the game clauses should be 
admitted into his lease; that it was as- 
sumed he would agree with them, for 
the reason that if he were to hesitate for 
a moment, the negotiations would come 
to anend, A contract presupposed some 
equality and reciprocity of conditions 
between the contracting parties; all 
sorts of unforeseen circumstances might 
arise to prevent the carrying out of a 
contract originally based on a perfcetly 
good understanding between parties, 
but in which certain points were rather 
understood than expressed. An estate 
might change hands; a new agent 
might be appointed ; or one of a num- 
ber of things might happen—so that 
a tenant might find himself, in the 
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course of a very few years, in a position 
altogether different from that in which 
he stood at the commencement of his 
contract. It might be said that the 
tenant had his remedy ; but that remedy 
consisted in the issue of a trial at law, 
and nothing could be more hateful or 
detrimental to a tenant than to be 
placed in legal antagonism to his land- 
lord. It might be said, indeed, had 
been said, that a tenant possessed the 
right to refuse to enter into those con- 
tracts; but that was a choice involving 
consequences, in case of refusal, which 
the tenant would not, and in many cases 
dared not, accept. There was there- 
fore no equality of contract between 
landlord and tenant, especially in refer- 
ence to the game clauses in the leases, 
those being the clauses upon which the 
landlord was usually and naturally most 
determined, and on which the tenants 
had less to say than on some of the 
other conditions. "What was, after all, 
the value and the nature of the contract 
into which many of these men entered ? 
He thought that not half-a-dozen Mem- 
bers in that House, except representa- 
tives of Scotch constituencies, were aware 
of the onerous terms proposed in the 
farm leases of Scotland upon tenants. 
Such a lease from Ayrshire, for instance, 
reserved 


“the whole of the game, hares, and fishings 
of every description, with the exclusive privilege 
of fowling, hunting, sporting, and fishing on the 
lands hereby let by himself, or others having 
authority in writing from him or his aforesaids, 
the tenant having no claim for any damage that 
may be occasioned by or through the exercise of 
the privilege abovementioned, and being bound to 
preserve the game, hares, and fishings on the 
lands to this extent that he shall not himself 
disturb, or destroy, or allow his servants or others 
to disturb or destroy the same ; but shall inform 
the proprietor of all persons who shall fowl, hunt, 
sport or fish on the said lands without liberty, so 
that such persons may be prosecuted according to 
law ; and, if necessary, allow prosecution to be 
instituted in his name, either separately or jointly 
with that of the proprietor, for all trespass on the 
said lands, the proprietor guaranteeing him against 
any expense that may be incurred thereby.” 


_ hon. Member also read articles from 
eases from Fifeshire, Invernesshire, Ber- 
wick, and Aberdeen, containing reser- 
vations of game, accompanied by restric- 
tions on the tenants of equal severity. ] 
It was hardly possible to conceive any- 
thing more shameful than that contracts 
of such a kind should be permitted by 
law to exist between landlords and 
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tenants. They were examples of a state 
of things which would not only permit, 
but which called for interference with re- 
ference to the making of contracts. It 
was a state of things which militated 
against the public advantage in a great 
variety of ways, and its operation was 
so unfair with regard to the tenant class, 
as to justify him in saying that not only 
ought the tenant to have the right to 
protect himself hereafter by killing the 
game upon his farm, but that it should 
not be competent for him to enter into 
any contracts or arrangements with his 
landlord by which he should be deprived, 
or deprive himself, of that right. He 
would not add much to what he had 
already said, except that the Bill which 
he had submitted to the House provided 
merely and solely for the objects he had 
stated. If it should ever reach Commit- 
tee, it would then become desirable to 
consider clauses seriatim, and possibly 
to make such improvements as might 
suggest themselves. As it stood, the 
Bill proposed to confer upon the tenants, 
jointly with their landlords, the power 
to kill ground game, with a clause to 
prevent the tenants depriving themselves 
of the rights soconferred. There would 
be no necessity for either parties exer- 
cising the powers proposed to be given 
by the Bill in an objectionable manner. 
All he wished was that in every change 
of circumstances relating to the owner- 
ship or letting of farms, the tenants—in 
case they were injured by such change 
of cireumstances—should have the power 
of remedying their grievance, and pro- 
tecting themselves from wrong. He as- 
sured the House he had only brought 
the Bill forward from a deep conviction 
of the serious necessity of the question 
with which it proposed to deal—a ques- 
tion which affected social arrangements 
no less than economical considerations. 
He would now conclude by moving the 
second reading. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Loch.) 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: I shall trouble 
the House but for a few moments while I 
give my reasons, or I would rather say 
my excuses for supporting the Bill 
brought forward by my hon. Friend. 
As the House is aware, I have strong 
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opinions in regard to the game laws; 
they are, to my mind, an absolute ana- 
chronism; most injurious to the country 
at large; damaging and insulting to the 
agricultural community; and tending 
directly to the wholesale demoralization 
of the people. That being so, it can 
hardly be satisfactory to me, or to those 
who vote with me, to support a Bill that 
does nothing, as one may.say, but touch 
the fringe of the question, and which for 
any real amendment of the system I be- 
lieve to be altogether feeble and ineffi- 
cient. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Loch) 
said he should discuss the Bill as one of 
mere dry business, which he described 
as the only light in which it should be 
considered ; but when we know from our 
judicial statistics that upwards of 10,000 
of our fellow-countrymen are now an- 
nually tempted into poaching, I cannot 
feel that the subject is adequately de- 
scribed as one of dry business; and I 
noticed that my hon. Friend himself re- 
cognized this when in noticing the speech 
of the hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Sturt) he endorsed his opinion that the 
convictions for poaching in this country 
inspired him with alarm, and were a dis- 
grace to the community. I observe, too, 


that my hon. Friend, in criticizing what 
I may well call the anti-game law speech 
of the hon. Member, went far outside the 
narrow limits of his own Bill, and uttered 
sentiments in perfect harmony with the 
views I have expressed in favour of abo- 


lition of these laws. The hon. Member 
for Dorset had said that practically the 
game laws were not in existence on his 
estate, so good was the understanding 
between himself and the farmers and 
labourers about him ; he did not allow the 
crops to be eaten up by ground game, and 
they, for their part, had no desire to in- 
terfere with his reasonable sport. Upon 
this my hon. Friend exclaimed—‘‘ Where, 
then, is the need of game laws at all ?” 
I must say I thought I never heard better 
thunder in my life, but I must take leave 
to tell my hon. Friend that I claim that 
as my thunder. Perhaps the best reason 
I can give for supporting the second 
reading of the Bill is that its provisions 
are so entirely small, and it would not 
stop any more thorough measure—of 
course I mean my own—from passing 
even this very Session. My hon. Friend 
expressed his opinion that his measure 
had received the unanimous approval of 
the farmers of Scotland. I confess I 
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heard that statement with astonishment, 
From communications which I have had 
from farmers, and from reading some of 
their organs of the Press, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that my hon. Friend, 
in describing their adherence to his 
measure as unanimous, was led into a 
great exaggeration. Why, it was only 
the other day that I received a copy of 
a Caithness paper giving an account of 
a meeting of the Caithness Agricultural 
Association, in which Mr. Purves, a 
tenant-farmer, came down, as it seemed, 
like a clap of thunder, upon the meeting 
—which was not intended for a discus- 
sion of the game laws—and taking ad- 
vantage of some casual pro-game law 
remarks on the part of the chairman, 
declared that, for his part, he considered 
that there was no use saying one thing 
and doing another, or endeavouring at 
agricultural meetings to blind people by 
clap-trap as to the real position of mat- 
ters, and that of the various Bills under 
consideration, he had no hesitation in 
saying that nothing would do but total 
abolition. Still I am aware that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Loch) has per- 
suaded—or shall I say misled—a certain 
proportion of tenant-farmers to imagine 
that his Bill would give considerable re- 
lief, and it would have an appearance at 
least of being ungracious and unkind if 
one opposed a Bill, honestly intended to 
go in the right direction, because one 
was in favour of a more complete scheme. 
There is, however, one portion of the 
Bill to which I can give my unqualified 
adhesion, and that is the transference of 
jurisdiction from the justices of the peace 
to the sheriff. Ineed hardly say thatin 
my opinion, anything which takes the 
administration of the law out of the 
hands of the unpaid magistracy, is a 
great advantage to the community. It 
is on these grounds that I shall give my 
uncordial support to the Bill. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he objected to this Bill, because it was 
perfectly impracticable, and because there 
were in it clauses which were entirely 
opposed to fair transactions and fair 
equality between man and man. He 
looked upon an agreement between 4 
landlord and tenant as a binding cove- 
nant, entered into between two persons, 
each upon considerations of his own 
interest. It was now sought to set aside 
this covenant for the benefit of one of 
the parties, Such an interference with 
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the rights of private contract, by an act 
of the Legislature, should have his most 
strenuous opposition. He had described 
a clause in the Bill of last year as a profli- 
gate clause—he thought this clause just 
as profligate. It was quite a mistake 
to suppose the tenant had no remedy for 
any oppressive act of the landlord in 
respect of the game. Only last year the 
Court of Session had determined a case 
in which the tenant obtained damages 
against his landlord for having incon- 
siderately increased the game on his 
farm. Did they suppose the tenants in 
Scotland were such slaves that they dared 
not appear against their landlord? They 
were among the most intelligent and 
best educated men in Europe, and he 
could not believe such an assertion. This 
Bill was a sham and a delusion, due to 
an agitation which had been got up in 
that House. He should oppose this Bill 
in every way he possibly could, and he 
should do this the more readily because 
the Lord Advocate intended to introduce 
his Bill next Thursday. He believed 
that Bill proposed to deal in a fair way 
between man and man on this question ; 
and now that the people of Scotland had 
got it before them, they were beginning 
to think better of the agitation. There 
was already a split in the camp. That 
being so, he thought the Lord Advocate 
would have a fair chance to pass his 
Bill. He would, therefore, recommend 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Loch) to withdraw 
his Bill, and to allow the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had the authority of 
Government, to bring in his measure— 
because they might depend upon it that 
no private Member would ever be able 
to compete with a Government Bill on 
the game laws inthat House. When he 
was a young man he remembered the 
late Duke of Gordon told him he never 
remembered a young Scotch Member 
who did not bring in a Salmon Bill. It 
was the mode he had of introducing 
himself to that House. The Scotch 
Members, it seemed, now adopted Game 
Bills for the same purpose. 

Mr. M‘COMBIE said, he should vote 
for the Bill of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Loch), but only as an instalment in the 
right direction. It must be distinctly 
understood he would only accept total 
abolition as a final settlement of the 
question. That was the determination 
of himself and of all the tenant-farmers 
of Aberdeenshire. The tenant-farmers 
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of that county—the largest cattle-breed- 
ing and cattle-feeding county in Britain 
—had sent him there to speak for them. 
They did not ask to have a duty on 
foreign corn; they did not ask for re- 
striction on the importation of foreign 
cattle free of disease — his constituents, 
the tenant-farmers of Scotland, feared 
no competition provided they would only 
saat their crops from being destroyed 
y game, and relieve them of the law of 
hypothec and the malt tax. They asked 
for relief from these grievances that 
they might be able to compete success- 
fully with the foreigner with their cattle 
and corn. They trusted the Govern- 
ment would give them their support ; 
but he feared they need not expect 
much assistance from the right hon. . 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, either against the game laws 
or any other grievance. The tenant- 
farmers of Scotland would never for- 
give him for three or four things— 
the imposition of the tax on shepherds’ 
dogs; the tax on farm horses let out for 
hire for the improvement of our roads ; 
the gun tax; and charging duty on a 
farm servant if he should take the saddle 
from his horse only once in a year; and 
he took that opportunity of informing 
the right hon. Gentleman that he was the 
most unpopular man in England with 
the tenant-farmers of Scotland, and that 
he had done the Government a great 
deal of harm. But the question now 
before the House was the protection of 
the crops from game; and in this, as 
he said before, he trusted the Liberal 
Government would give them their sup- 


ort. 
. Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, the House 
had heard with evident interest the hon. 
Member for Aberdeenshire, who was en- 
titled, if anybody was, to speak for the 
tenant-farmers of Scotland. Like his hon. 
Friend the mover of this Bill (Mr. Loch), 
he must ask the indulgence of the House, 
because though this was the third time 
his name had been on the back of the 
Bill, it was the first time that he had had 
the opportunity of speaking on it. The 
Bill was for Scotland alone, and was di- 
rected solely to putting down over-pre- 
servation of ground game; and that he 
thought it was universally admitted was 
a grievance that required a remedy. 
The only difference in opinion was that 
some thought the grievance very seri- 
ous, while others thought it compara- 
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tively small. For himself, he was one 
of those who thought it a serious griev- 
ance. First, as regarded the destruction 
of food. He did not know that he 
quite believed in the large calculations of 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. 
A. Taylor) last year; but there could 
be no doubt that there was a great 
consumption of food by hares and rab- 
bits. But he (Mr. Parker) wished to 
draw the attention of the House to an- 
other thing—namely, that the principal 
objection was not to what hares and 
rabbits eat, but to what they destroy 
and spoil. Before the Committee of 
1846, Mr. Pusey said— 


“Tt has been often asked how many hares 
were equivalent to one sheep upon a farm, but 
that appears to me to be a perfectly unjust view 
of the question. If you had a score of hares 
folded like a score of sheep on any part of the 
farm they would eat all they could find, and it 
would be but a small loss; but the question is 
what the loss would be if the sheep were allowed 
to wander over the whole farm to help themselves 
where they pleased.” 


The loss, therefore, from the preserva- 
tion of ground game was very consider- 
able, and was aggravated by the mo- 
dern system of farming, which rendered 
the crops more liable to injury. Over- 


preservation of hares and rabbits was 
incompatible with high farming. No 
wonder then that in Scotland it created 
irritation between the landlords and 


tenants. The Lord Advocate said it was 
a question of rent and bargain only. But 
it was difficult to estimate beforehand 
the amount of damage done by game on 
a farm—it differed from year to year, 
and from season to season. In England, 
where the tenure was usually from 
yoar to year, this was less difficult of 
adjustment ; but in Scotland, where the 
tenure was generally a 19 years’ lease, 
it was different. His next objection 
was that this large breeding of game 
encouraged poaching, which, in a county 
magistrate’s point of view, was almost 
worse than theft, but it might rather 
be regarded as the half-way house to 
thieving ; indeed, it was more than 
half-way, because the honest man, with 
an inherent love of sport, would go 
out on what he considered an innocent 
poaching expedition, and would get 
more and more into the habit until he 
was really little better than a thief. At 
the same time, public opinion would not 
support the law in dealing with him asa 
thief. That was the difficulty in the way 
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of making game property. Public opinion 
would abide by the present doctrine of 
the law, that there can be no property in 
animals wild by nature; and instead of 
regarding poaching in the light of thiey- 
ing, the farmer is likely to look upon 
the poacher who did not break down his 
fences with leniency, if not with consider- 
able favour. [‘‘ No, eit, Many hon. 
Members thought a legislative remedy 
was not required. No doubt many land- 
lords—of whom the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Robertson) was a good 
type—so dealt with their tenants that this 
question of ground game was kept quiet ; 
and of late there had been more of this 
considerate conduct in consequence of 
the agitation which had arisen. No 
doubt, if such conduct should become 
universal, there would be no need for 
legislative remedy. But it was not so. 
A minority continued to push their rights 
as landlords to extremes, and thereby 
do practical injustice to tenant-far- 
mers. This injustice must be stopped; 
and indeed the number of Bills on 
the game laws which had been presented 
to the House showed that the public 
opinion was that a legislative remedy 
was required. He would divide those 
Bills into two classes. There were those 
which permit the number of hares and 
rabbits to remain as at present, but 
provide compensation for the damage 
sustained; and there were those which 
put an end to the damage, instead of 
giving compensation. To the former 
class belonged the measure of the Govern- 
ment, the Lord Advocate being still of 
the same opinion as he was in a former 
year. But supposing that measure 
passed, and granting even that it would 
be efficient, still it would not diminish 
the wanton destruction of food, nor even 
the temptations to crime ; all it would do 
would be to afford the tenant compensa- 
tion fordamage done. Moreover, what 
prospect was there of the measure being 
efficient, if it placed no limit on oppres- 
sive contracts? Let the remedy in the 
Act be ever so good, if the lease might 
forbid recourse to that remedy, would 
not the intention of the Act be defeated 
by the contract? To pass to the other 
class of legislative remedies, there was 
first the extreme measure of the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), 
who proposed to take away absolutely 
all artificial protection of wild animals 
by law. Next came the hon. Member 
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for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan), who 
proposed not to sweep away the whole 
of the present legal provisions, but 
only so far as they protect rabbits 
and hares. According to that scheme, 
the public came on the land, subject to 
the ordinary laws of trespass, and might 
beat down the number of hares and 
rabbits to such an extent as to get rid of 
the grievance. Now, he did not think 
that tenant-farmers preferred to have 
that done by trespassers—they would 
much rather see the game which de- 
stroyed their crops diminished by the 
landlords, or still better by themselves. 
But supposing this Bill, or supposing even 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor) became law, repeal- 
ing artificial protection, the contracts 
would remain the same, and the an- 
omalous position of the tenants would be 
very unsatisfactory; the farmer being 
bound by his contract not to touch 
hares on his own farm, while the public 
would be free to take them, subject 
only to the ordinary law of trespass. 
It was the consideration of these alter- 
natives which had induced the hon. and 
learned Member for Wick (Mr. Loch) 
to introduce a measure which contained 
the somewhat startling provision for 
the prohibition of all contracts of the 
character indicated. Three objections 
had been urged against this innovation 
in Scottish law and practice. The first 
was that brought against it on the 
ground that it was immoral and pro- 
fligate. This, however, he thought was 
owing to a misconception, and arose from 
an error in the original draft of the Bill. 
This had been remedied, and the Bill, as 
it now stood, did not propose in any way 
to touch existing contracts, except by 
equitable arbitration, and only prohi- 
bited contracts of the description referred 
to in the future. Next, it had been 
said that the course proposed was un- 
precedented, and thirdly, that the Bill 
would be evaded. Evaded he did not 
think it could be, unless the tenant chose 
to evade it. And his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wick had shown that it was 
not unprecedented. He had quoted from 
the statute book clauses precisely similar 
in character from the Irish Land Act, 
and the Truck Act. From the latter 
Act his hon. Friend read the clause 
making contracts for the payment of 
wages other than in the current coin ille- 
gal, null and void; and he (Mr. Parker) 
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would remind the House that the recent 
inquiries into the truck system pointed 
towards renewed approval of that in- 
terference with contract; and he would 
ask why, on a like principle, should not 
the Legislature extend to oppressive con- 
tracts between landlord and tenant, in 
respect of game, the same illegality 
which they attributed to such contracts 
of employer and workmen in respect 
of wages? That point, however, could 
be further dealt with in Committee. 
The principle of the Bill was that they 
should endeavour to deal with this 
question by legislation; and it applied 
to ground game, and did not touch 
winged game. There was another prin- 
ciple in which it agreed with the Bill 
of the Government, which would pro- 
pose, he believed, to transfer the night 
over ground game from the landlord to 
the tenant, who however was intended to 
transfer it back again in the lease. The 
point where difference began between the 
Bills was the interference with contract ; 
and that was aquestion which would have 
to be considered when they had the al- 
ternative presented by the Government. 
For the present, inasmuchas this Bill re- 
cognized the substantial grievances of 
tenant-farmers and dealt with them by 
transferring power over the ground 
game to the tenant, he trusted that the 
Government would show themselves in 
earnest by assenting to the second read- 
ing. If they would do this, he was 
prepared to say that the future stages 
would not be pressed forward in an in- 
convenient manner. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that there was so much in the Bill of 
what he approved that it was with some 
reluctance {he rose to state why he op- 
posed this legislation. He took exception 
especially to the statement of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Loch) regarding the great 
unanimity, the universal approval with 
which his Bill had been received in Scot- 
land. [Mr. Locu said he had not gone 
as far as that; what he said was that 
it had received almost universal assent. | 
On the contrary, from indications he 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) had witnessed 
among his own constituents, and from 
communications he had received, and 
from what he had himself read in the 
newspapers, the general opinion seemed 
to be that this was a Bill which, inter- 
fering with contract, was one which 
should not be sanctioned by the Legisla- 
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ture, unless there was no other mode of 
remedying the grievances complained of. 
Now, speaking for his own district, the 
grievances were exceptional, and did not 
call for the extreme remedies which the 
hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Loch) pro- 
posed. Now, with regard to the strin- 
gency of the clauses respecting game in 
leases, such as those the hon. Gentleman 
had read, the reason why they were so 
readily signed by the intended tenant 
was very well known—it was because 
the tenant knew that however stringent 
they might be in words, so as to pre- 
serve to the landlord all his rights—that 
the game would not, in fact, be preserved 
so rigidly as would interfere with the 
crops, be injurious to cultivation or in 
any degree vexatious to himself. Ad- 
mitting all this, he was nevertheless 
bound to admit that there was a sub- 
stantial grievance, that the tenant-far- 
mer had a right to complain, and that 
they ought to apply a remedy. One of 
these was one which his hon. Friend 
had pointed out. Circumstances might 
change ; his landlord might change ; and 
the tenant might find himself in a posi- 
tion in which he might be cruelly used. 
It was a matter for the fair considera- 
tion of the Legislature, and it was one 
with which the Legislature should deal. 
But then came a very formidable diffi- 
culty—that of defining what was ex- 
cessive preservation, and what was the 
remedy, and how to apply it. But such 
a difficulty ought not to discourage his 
hon. and learned Friend (the Lord Ad- 
vocate). If he dealt with the subject 
boldly, as he had done last Session, it 
was probable he would carry both 
sides of the House with him, because he 
would give effect to the opinions enter- 
tained by many hon. Members, and se- 
cure the goodwill of both sides of the 
House. He believed there was a great 
evil in the preservation of hares and 
rabbits ; but it could be modified by 
wise legislation, though not of the cha- 
racter proposed by the hon. Member for 
Wick. His hon. Friend said that the 
great evil of the game laws was that 
they tended to encourage bad relations 
between landlords and tenants. But the 
leading provision of his own measure 
was so startling, inasmuch as it inter- 
fered with freedom of contract, that it 
could not be justified except on stronger 
grounds than any he had advanced. His 
hon. Friend had cited the case of Ire- 
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land in connection with the Land Bill, 
as an analogous case. He (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) understood, however, that 
that Act was passed with reference to 
the peculiar condition of Ireland; and 
he was quite confident that had it been 
understood at the time that it was to 
form a precedent which might be ap- 
plied to all cases throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, that Bill would 
never have been passed. Ireland had 
peculiarities which made the legislation 
recently provided for her necessary ; but 
it did not follow that such legislation 
was applicable to other parts of the 
United Kingdom. The farmers in Scot- 
land were an independent body, and 
were quite capable of making a bargain 
for themselves ; and they might depend 
upon it that this question of the pre- 
servation of game was not likely to be 
overlooked. The presumption was that 
it was not passed over when they were 
signing their leases. Beyond this, he 
said, and he felt strongly upon the point, 
that that Bill, instead of improving, 
would embitter the relations between 
landlord and tenant, and that, so far 
from promoting it, would discourage that 
cultivation which was the honour and 
glory of Scotland. If it were only on 
the ground of its interference with the 
freedom of contract, it was equally de- 
sired on both sides of the House to get 
rid of it. The very Bill of the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow was preferable. 

Mr. C. DALRYMPLE desired to say 
a few words as one who never suffered 
politically from the game question, and 
never profited by agitation on the sub- 
ject. He did not wonder that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Perthshire (Mr. 
Parker) had spoken warmly on this sub- 
ject, for it was to this question more than 
to anything else, that he owed his seat in 
the House. He therefore did not blame 
his hon. Friend for his warmth, and it 
was worthy of notice that his hon. Friend 
had never promoted agitation about the 
game question; while he had never failed, 
when occasion arose, to press it on the 
attention of the Government, which was 
more than could be said for others who 
had equally profited by the agitation. 
For himself he was heartily desirous of 
having any grievances—and there was a 
grievance—from which tenant-farmers 
might suffer, removed; but unfortunately 
there were not a few persons in Scotland 
who would not be satisfied with moderate 
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legislation, because it would take out of 
the way a fruitful source of agitation, 
especially at the elections. The grievance 
was, in his opinion, confined to a few 
districts of the country ; and a few of the 
large proprietors were responsible for the 
state of things. He would like to ask 
the hon. Member for Perthshire what he 
meant by saying that farmers looked 
with favour upon poachers who relieve 
them from superabundant game? For 
every such farmer as his hon. Friend 
could produce, he (Mr. Dalrymple) was 
confident he could produce a dozen or 20 
who would look with far more favour on 
the sport of their landlord and his 
friends, even although they might have 
suffered some damage from game. Really 
his hon. Friend must not so misquote the 
farmers of Scotland in that way. He 
entirely agreed with the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down that there was 
nothing like a universal approval by the 
farmers of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for the Wick Burghs. He should be 
sorry to tell the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wick the expressions he had 
heard used towards him and his Bill; 
and it was not to be supposed that 
many of the tenant-farmers of Scotland 
wished to repudiate contracts into which 
they had entered with their eyes open. 
He wished, in passing, to point out the 
very remarkable circumstance that deer 
were omitted from all mention in the 
Bill. He commended that to the notice 
of the hon. Member for Wick, and hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
explain the omission. He did not think 
the reason was far to seek; but so vigo- 
rous a game law reformer ought surely 
to have made some mention of deer, for 
it could not be denied that deer com- 
mitted a great amount of damage on cul- 
tivated land. He merely threw out the 
suggestion that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might have the opportunity 
of considering it in Committee—if, in- 
deed, the Bill should ever reach that 
stage. The word “profligate,” which 
was used by the hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Elphinstone), was not contained in his 
(Mr. Dalrymple’s) vocabulary; but he 
did say that the proposition of his hon. 
and learned Friend was of a very serious 
character. He appeared to glory in the 
interference with the rights of contract 
which he contemplated in his Bill. They 
had had the Truck Act quoted, and the 
Trish Land Act was now to be cast up to 
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them, and that was exactly what he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) expected. They were told 
last Session that the Land Bill, which 
was admitted to initiate some extraordi- 
nary principles, was applicable to Ireland 
only; but he (Mr. Dalrymple) never 
doubted that it would soon be thought 
applicable to other parts of the kingdom. 
He was, however, most of ail surprised 
at one instance of interference with the 
rights of contract which the hon. Member 
quoted, in regard to marriage with a 
sister-in-law. The hon. Member would, 
he supposed, vote that day against this 
interference (for the Bill was one of the 
Orders for the Day), and it was strange 
that he should quote the law as a justi- 
fication of another interference which 
his Game Bill contemplated. He pro- 
tested against the view of the hon. 
Member for Wick that Scotch farmers 
entered into contracts either in ignorance 
or carelessness as to the terms of their 
leases. That certainly was not the case 
in the Lothians, where he had the good 
fortune to hold some property. He 
knew very well that there the tenants 
went very carefully through the clauses 
of their leases. The reservations as to 
game were accepted as a matter of 
course, and nobody would be more sur- 
prised than the tenants themselves, if 
they were told that they were to be set 
free from this part of their leases. The 
game question was not a subject on 
which he felt strongly; but his indigna- 
tion was sometimes roused at the tone 
adopted by some law reformers, for they 
often misrepresented the feeling of the 
farmers of Scotland, who, though they 
might have a sense of irritation, would 
be sorry to see such a Bill as that of 
the hon. Member for Leicester pass 
into law. He should be quite satisfied if 
the question, as a whole, were left in the 
hands of the Lord Advocate. In the 
course of the winter the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made a most remarkable speech 
in Edinburgh; in fact, he thought the 
speech was somewhat too Conservative. 
It would be a matter of astonishment if, 
as rumour had it, the right hon. Gentle- 
man consented to the second reading of 
this Bill. Possibly he might do so, with 
the intention of referring it to a Select 
Committee; but, by assenting to the 
second reading, he would give his assent 
to a new interference with the law of 
contract, and directly in the teeth of his 


own speech during the winter. 
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Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he must express 
his regret that when any discussion took 
place on the subject of the amendment 
of the Scotch game laws, the discussion 
always seemed to have a tendency to 
degenerate into personalities. He was 
afraid he must himself come under the 
class of Members to whom the hon. and 
gallant Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone) had referred, for 
he had himself set the ball rolling by 
the Bill which he introduced into the 
House some years ago; but he could 
assure his hon. and gallant Friend that 
no man could be more sincere than he in 
trying to get the game laws of Scotland 
amended. This Bill was called ‘tho 
Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill;”’ 
but three-fourths of the lengthened and 
laboured speech of the hon. Member for 
Wick was taken up in proving that they 
had as much right to interfere with con- 
tracts in regard to game as they had to 
interfere with the truck system, and 
other matters of that kind. The truth 
was, that instead of being ‘“‘ the Game 
Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill,” this 
Bill should be called the Land Contracts 
Amendment Bill. There was very little 
change in the game laws involved in this 
Bill. The principle of the Bill was that 
of interference with contracts about land. 
The hon. and learned Member might 
just as well have introduced a Bill pro- 
hibiting contracts for the growing of 
potatoes, turnips, or anything else raised 
on the land, as a Bill prohibiting in the 
manner that he proposed to do, the rais- 
ing of hares and rabbits. He should 
like to draw attention to the Preamble 
of the Bill, for he questioned very much 
whether many hon. Members had read 
the Preamble. It said— 


‘Whereas, in various parts of Scotland, serious 
evils have arisen from an excessive increase in 
the numbers of hares and rabbits, which has 
been encouraged or permitted to take place in the 
midst of cultivated districts ; and it is expedient 
that the game laws be amended with a view to 
the removal of these evils.” 


What evils? The evils caused by an exces- 
sive increase in the number of hares and 
rabbits in the midst of cultivated dis- 
tricts. Were they, then, to understand 
that this Bill was to apply only to the 
cultivated districts? Were those exten- 
sive moors of Scotland, where hares and 
rabbits ‘‘accumulate and men decay,” 
to be left entirely out of sight. In the 
Preamble they were left out. The hon. 
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and learned Member for Wick stated 
that there was a general and almost uni- 
versal approval of his Bill in Scotland. 
Now, six months ago he (Mr. M‘Lagan) 
had taken the trouble of issuing circu- 
lars to the agricultural societies of Scot- 
land, with the view of obtaining inform- 
ation on that point. He issued about 
50 circulars, and received about 20 re- 
plies, and one only of those replies ap- 
proved entirely of the principle of this 
Bill. The greater number of the per- 
sons who replied were in favour of 
striking hares and rabbits outof the game 
list, and then making contracts illegal. 
The hon. and learned Member for Wick 
quoted to-day largely from a nobleman 
who at one time farmed about 2,000 
acres of land in England, who began 
cultivating as a great game preserver, and 
who found by experience that exten- 
sive game preserving was quite incom- 
patible with good cultivation. Now, 
Lord Hatherton’s evidence was alto- 
gether in favour of striking out hares 
and rabbits from the class of game, and 
that was the principle of the Bill he had 
introduced two years ago. He wasglad 
that the hon. and learned Member was 
such an admirer of Lord Hatherton, and 
he was glad to be able to quote his Lord- 
ship in favour of the change which he 
advocated. If this Bill were passed, it 
would, in his opinion, prove perfectly 
useless. It would not be worth the paper 
on which it was printed. What did they 
in Scotland want? They wanted a diminu- 
tion of the number of hares and rabbits. 
This Bill proposed to interfere with game 
contracts—that was, to prohibit a land- 
lord from entering into any agreement 
with his tenant in reference to game. 
But how was this object to be accom- 
plished ? They would find that this Bill 
left open a back-door, by means of which 
the tenant would be enabled to enter 
into an agreement with any other person 
than his landlord. The Bill divested the 
landlord of the privilege of entering 
into a contract with the tenant, but it 
left the tenant at liberty to contract with 
any other party. Now, what would be 
the result of this? Suppose a farm to 
be offered on lease, and a person to be 
willing to take it—what would the land- 
lord do? Before entering into any con- 
tract with a tenant, he would insist upon 
the tenant divesting himself of his right 
of killing hares and rabbits in favour of 
his butler or factor; and afterwards the 
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butler or factor could assign the right 
back to him. So that matters would be 
in exactly the samo state as before. Now, 
he had heard an agument in favour of 
this Bill which struck him as being very 
remarkable. There was a tenant-farmer 
who was strongly in favour of this Bill. 
He got up at a meeting of tenant-farmers, 
and said that he objected to the Bill in- 
troduced by Mr. M‘Lagan, because it 
would reduce the number of hares and 
rabbits too much; but he would support 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
for Wick, because he was very fond of 
sporting, and he wanted to have plenty 
to shoot. What was the use of our pass- 
ing the Bill which would have no effect ? 
The Bill would fail in its object and in- 
troduce a worse state of things than now 
existed. 

Mr. FORDYCE said, that as Aber- 
deenshire had been referred to more 
than once during that discussion, he de- 
sired to say a few words. His consti- 
tuents took a keen and lively interest in 
everything relating to the game griev- 
ance and game law reform, not because 
he was one of those noisy agitators 
alluded to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphin- 
stone), but because, unfortunately, there 
existed a curse of hares and rabbits 
under which the tenant-farmers of Scot- 
land groaned. He should support the 
present Bill; but, at the same time, he 
doubted whether his hon. Friends were 


advancing the cause of game law reform 
by again introducing their rival schemes 
during the present Session. He thought 
such a measure, introduced by private 
Members, had small chance of success ; 
in his humble opinion, the time had come 
to throw the whole responsibility on Go- 


vernment. Circumstances had changed 
since these two Bills were last intro- 
duced. During last year the Scottish 
Chamber of Agriculture, which repre- 
sented the views of Scotch farmers gene- 
rally, had held a meeting to discuss the 
game grievance, and its proper remedies. 
The hon. Member for Wick thought it 
so important that he took the trouble to 
come all the way from London and make 
a long speech in defence of this Bill; 
and the hon. Member for Linlithgow 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) delivered another long 
speech in favour of his scheme. The 
result of the discussion was that the 
Chamber of Agriculture recommended 
the amalgamation of those Bills—a re- 
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solution which had been quite disre- 
garded by the two hon. Members who 
were present. There were three reasons 
why Government should take the sub- 
ject in hand — first, because only a 
strong Government could carry a satis- 
factory measure; secondly, because they 
had now got an authoritative declaration 
of what was wanted by the Scotch 
farmers. There was another considera- 
tion to the force of which, as a county 
Member, he could not be insensible, and 
that was that the Scotch farmers had 
discovered that the Government was so 
strong that they did not care to pay 
attention to their claims, and they were 
likely to try the other side at the next 
election. If this Government would do 
nothing, he hoped the right hon. and 
learned Member for the Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities (Mr. Gordon), 
who, when he was Lord Advocate, did 
so much for Scotland, would introduce 
the Bill of the Chamber of Agriculture ; 
and if he did he was sure he would be 
well supported on both sides of the 
House. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY was 
understood to oppose the Bill, on the 
ground that the principle of interference 
with the right of contract was most ob- 
jectionable. He hoped it was not true, 
as was reported, that the Government 
were about to support that Bill—espe- 
cially as they were about to bring in a 
measure on the subject themselves. 

Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER rose 
to protest against the application of the 
word ‘‘ profligate”” by the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) 
to a clause of this Bill. [Sir James 
Etrnistone: It is quite Parliament- 
ary.] He did not dispute that; but was 
sure a majority of the House would 
agree with him in objecting to the use 
of the word in reference to the clause 
limiting contracts. He could not under- 
stand the fear which was manifested in 
all parts of the House of dealing with 
contracts between landlord and tenant. 
There was nothing peculiar in such con- 
tracts to distinguish them from contracts 
between master and servant. It was 
amusing to hear hon. Members on that 
side of the House, who voted for the Irish 
Land Bill last year, now turn round and 
attempt to show that they intended the 
operation of that Bill to be confined to 
Ireland. He repudiated such a doctrine. 
The principle of the Irish Land Bill was 
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either sound or unsound. If it was un- 
sound, then the hon. Members near him 
ought to have voted against it. If, how- 
ever, the principle of limitation of con- 
tract was right, why should it not be 
extended to Scotland? The law of 
hypothee gave such great powers to 
landlords in Scotland that they could 
put whatever clauses they liked with 
regard to game into the leases which 
they granted to tenant-farmers, and the 
latter had no chance of making a fair 
bargain. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, that he 
thought nothing could show the increas- 
ing gravity of this question more strik- 
ingly than the great change of opinion 
which had recently taken place among a 
large portion of the landed proprietors 
of Scotland, and among those particu- 
larly who were formerly opposed to any 
concessions; and this was evinced at 
several of the county meetings of last 
year, when it was stated that the mea- 
sure introduced by the hon. Member for 
Linlithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan), of omit- 
ting hares and rabbits from the game 
laws, was inadequate to meet the griev- 
ance arising from ground game, and 
that almost any sacrifice would be made 
to attain the settlement of a question 
which was every year assuming a more 
serious aspect, as destroying all that 
sympathy and good feeling between 
landlord and tenant which was essential 
to the interests of both. He said that 
this was not exclusively a tenant-farmer’s 
grievance, as he held that any landowner 
who desired to turn his estate to the best 
account suffered, as the law now stood 
as to hares and rabbits, when any of his 
neighbours were disposed to over-pre- 
serve them. No doubt the strongest 
repugnance was felt as to any inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract; 
but he could not shut his eyes to the diffi- 
culty experienced by their enterprizing 
and industrious tenantry in Scotland in 
getting farms, except subject to a con- 
tract which was injurious to them, which 
necessitated a wilful and wanton waste 
of the soil; and any law which enabled 
a landlord to exercise his privileges op- 
pressively was inconsistent with public 
policy, and could not, in the face of 
household suffrage, be long maintained. 
He hoped the House would allow him 
to read a few words from a speech of a 
landed proprietor who held an office 
under the late Government, and whose 
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political opinions would on any subject 
be considered sound by Gentlemen oppo- 
site except on this question, on which 
he had recently been obliged to change 
his opinion on retiring to his estate. So 
intolerable had the agitation become, 
that at a late county meeting he said— 


“Tt is not possible to settle the game question 
and remove from between landlord and tenant 
those unkindly and dangerous feelings which may 
bring forth most dangerous fruits, without a de- 
elaration on the part of Parliament that, in regard 
to ground game, the right must be given to the 
landlord and tenant—I mean that either of them 
shall be entitled to kill the ground game on his 
farm ; in fact, that the ground game shall be, in 
the language of the old Roman law phrase, extra 
commercia—that is to say, that it shall no longer 
be a lawful matter for bargain, and that a tenant 
shall be entitled to kill such ground game.” 


That was the opinion of a gentleman 
brought up to the legal profession; and 
he trusted that the Lord Advocate would 
be able to get over the difficulty which 
he desired to make out as to drawing a 
distinction in law between winged and 
ground game, for it was only in regard 
to the latter that remedial measures 
were at present urged. He was satisfied 
that nothing short of protection under 
statute for such loss and nuisance would 
be accepted by the tenant-farmers, and 
a large portion of the landowners of 
Scotland. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he concurred 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeenshire (Mr. Fordyce) in the ob- 
servations he had just addressed to the 
House, in thinking that the responsi- 
bility of effecting a radical reform in 
the game laws ought to be thrown upon 
the Government, who alone had the 
power of adequately and satisfactorily 
dealing with the question. He consi- 
dered that Scotland had been rather 
harshly dealt with by the Government, 
for they had imposed a tax upon all guns 
even when used for the protection of 
growing crops, and also upon horses used 
simply for agricultural purposes; and 
last, though not least, upon the shepherds’ 
collie dogs, which were of prime neces- 
sity. The least, therefore, that they 
had a right to expect from the Govern- 
ment was a thorough and effective pro- 
tection for agriculturists against over- 
preservation of game in general. The 
hon. Member for Portsmouth had said 
that the agitation against the game laws 
was a dishonest agitation kept up by 
worthless agitators. He appealed to 
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the result of the last Perthshire election 
in disproof of such an unwarrantable 
assertion, and were this not sufficient, 
he would recommend him to confer 
with his Friend (Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell) on the matter, and to inquire 
of him whether the electors of Perth- 
shire deserved to be thus designated by 


him. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, said, that 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
he acknowledged the importance of the 
subject with which this Bill professed to 
deal. It had been a subject of much 
interest out-of-doors, causing a good deal 
of agitation, and he might almost say 
of excitement : and the interest which 
had been felt in it for years had been 
shown by the introduction of a variety 
of measures proposed by several hon. 
Gentlemen. ‘The variety of opinions as 
to the remedies to be applied to the al- 
leged grievances was strikingly mani- 
fested among the tenant-farmers them- 
selves. Her Majesty’s Government 
showed last Session their opinion that 
the subject was one which might be, and 
ought to be, dealt with by the Legisla- 
ture, by proposing a measure dealing 
with it; and on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, he had given Notice of the intro- 
duction of a measure this Session which 
he hoped to have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting to the House to-morrow. Had 
that measure been before the House 
now, he should, in all probability, have 
taken the course of actively opposing 
the second reading of the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Wick ; but 
under the existing circumstances, con- 
sidering the importance of the question, 
the interest that had been manifested 
on the subject in’Scotland, and the va- 
riety of opinions that had been ex- 
pressed, he should refrain from offering 
any opposition at the present stage. But 
he assured his hon. Friend the Member 
for Bute (Mr. C. Dalrymple) that his opi- 
nions on what had been called—not al- 
together accurately according to his view 
of it, the game question, were altogether 
unchanged ; and that being the case, he 
was necessarily opposed, and opposed in 
principle, to what appeared to him to be 
the most prominent and characteristic 
feature of the present Bill. He would 
characterize the leading clause in it as a 
clause disabling men of great intelli- 
gence, men perfectly able to conduct 
their own affairs, and to manage business 
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of great importance, from entering into 
such contracts with their landlords as 
they pleased. As he was not now offering 
opposition to the second reading of this 
Bill, he would not enter into any criti- 
cism of its provisions ; but he would say 
—while admitting the competency of 
Parliament to place restraints upon the 
freedom of contract—he was not satisfied 
that the case in question—that of land- 
lords letting their farms, and of tenants 
taking them— was a case in which the 
Legislature was called upon to interfere. 
The case was not analogous to the case 
of the Truck Act. The object of the 
Truck Act was the public object of pre- 
venting workmen being defrauded by 
the power of the employers ; and the 
other cases referred to were all cases in 
which the Legislature interfered for the 
public interest. But altogether he 
thought that this was not a case of a 
similar character. If he were a game- 
preserving landlord—and he should say 
that those who had been preserving 
game indiscreetly, and without that re- 
gard to the interests of the tenants 
which they ought to feel, had little to 
answer for, because he believed them to 
be exceptional cases — but if he were a 
game-preserving landlord not only will- 
ing, but anxious to oppress a tenant- 
farmer by multiplying game on the farm 
for his own sport, he should not desire a 
better clause than that which was con- 
tained in this Bill, for that was a clause 
which would be a most powerful engine 
in the hands of every landlord in Scot- 
land who wished to preserve game. For 
the provision of that clause was that 
if in any case a clause should be in- 
serted prohibiting the tenant from kill- 
ing hares and rabbits, the lease should 
be immediately void; so that the effect 
would be that the tenant would be im- 
mediately turned out of his farm. Cer- 
tainly that would be a most powerful 
engine of oppression to put into the 
hands of landlords. But without enter- 
ing further into the provisions of the 
Bill, which he believed was not calcu- 
lated to attain the end which his hon. 
Friend had in view, he would not now, 
for the reasons he had stated, offer any 
active opposition to the second reading. 
But he reserved to himself, at a future 
stage, when the Government measure 
was brought before the House, to take 
such a course as he should consider 
expedient. 
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Lorp GARLIES said, he had certainly 
hoped that it would not have been ne- 
cessary for him to say a word on this 
subject ; but there had been a debate 
going on for the last three hours and 
a half, which had been almost entirely 
confined to Members sitting on the Go- 
vernment side of the House. But after 
what had occurred ; after the strong ob- 
jections offered to the Bill—and the ob- 
jections of the Lord Advocate were as 
strong as any—he felt he should not be 
discharging his duty unless he were to 
move an Amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 
He had hoped that when the Lord Ad- 
vocate said he was entirely opposed to 
the principle of the Bill, he would have 
ended by saying that the Government 
intended to give the second reading an 
active opposition. But to his surprise 
the hon. and learned Gentleman took 
exactly the opposite course—he was op- 
posed to the principle of the Bill, and 
would support the second reading. Now, 
it appeared to him (Lord Garlies) not 
becoming for Her Majesty’s Government 
to take a course such as that which they 
had announced. They should either say 
they would support the principle of the 
Bill, and go into the Lobby if necessary 
in support of that principle; or, on the 
contrary, if the provisions of the Bill 
were such as the Lord Advocate had de- 
scribed them to be, they should be pre- 
pared to divide the House against the 
measure. He believed it was as dis- 
tasteful to the Lord Advocate to take 
that course, as it was for him to com- 
plain of it; but he supposed his hon. 
and learned Friend had a ‘ tip” from 
some higher authority to act in the way 
he had done. He felt that the only 
course which the House could take, after 
the remarks which had fallen from the 
Lord Advocate, was to reject this Bill ; 
and he therefore called upon hon. Mem- 
bers to support the Amendment. 

Mr. CRAUFURD seconded the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. He did 
so because he thought it was desirable 
to make it evident that it was not a party 
question. He was fully prepared to 
remedy such grievances as were capable 
of remedy, but the Bill, instead of re- 
medying them, would only create ten-fold 
greater grievances. It was unnecessary 
for him to detain the House with further 
arguments against the Bill. His right 
hon. and learned Friend the Lord Ad- 


The Lord Advocate 
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vocate had already demolished it in lan- 
guage which expressed, far more ably 
and more cogently than he could have 
done his objections to the measure. He 
gathered from his speech that it was 
simply a matter of delicacy that he had 
not opposed the second reading, because 
his own measure on the subject had not 
yet been introduced. It could only be 
a motive of that kind that had caused 
him to say that he would not at once 
extinguish the Bill, and he therefore 
thought the kindest thing they could do 
was that which he was sure he wished in 
his heart—namely, reject the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”—(Lord Garlies.) 


Mr. GORDON said, he was anxious 
that there should be a remedy applied 
to any alleged grievance arising out of 
the game laws, in order that an end 
might be put to an agitation which had 
been got up in Scotland on the subject. 
He was therefore glad when he saw on 
the Notice Paper that the Lord Advo- 
cate was going to introduce a Bill for 
the purpose of settling the question. 
The question was one which pre-emi- 
nently called for the interference of Go- 
vernment, and no party could effectually 
settle it except the Government. ‘That, 
indeed, was the view taken by the pre- 
decessor of the present Lord Advocate 
in 1869. When last year a Bill similar 
to the present was brought before the 
House by the hon. and learned Member 
for Wick, the course adopted by the Go- 
vernment was to ask for a postponement 
of the second reading till the Lord Ad- 
vocate had introduced his own Bill on 
the subject ; and he (Mr. Gordon) ven- 
tured to think it would have been much 


better if, on the present occasion, the 
Lord Advocate had made a similar re- 
quest, instead of not opposing the further 
progress of the Bill. If he had done 
so, it would have rendered a Division 


unnecessary. It was perfectly obvious 
that if they proceeded to a vote on the 
second reading of this Bill, there would 
be opposition not only from many hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, but also from many on 
the other side, who objected to what 
some of the clauses enacted — such 
clauses being, in reality, an interference 
with the right of contract. Now, he 
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himself was extremely anxious that 
there should be a settlement, and was 
unwilling to vote against a measure 
which professed to do something towards 
that end; but in the event of there being 
a Division, he should feel it his duty to 
vote against this Bill. He would ven- 
ture,as a compromise, to propose that 
the second reading should be deferred 
until the Lord Advocate’s Bill was be- 
fore the House, when they could consider 
both measures at the same time. That 
was the course which was followed last 
Session. He was satisfied there had been 
great exaggeration in reference to the 
operation of those laws, and that a gene- 
ral case had been endeavoured to be 
made out, because of exceptional griev- 
ances. He believed there was a good 
feeling between landlord and tenant ge- 
nerally in Scotland, and he regretted 
that the Government did not grant the 
inquiry which some time ago was asked 
for upon this subject, because he was 
satisfied that if it had been brought 
home to the landlords that alterations 
in the law were required, they would 
have been ready to agree to them. If 
the Lord Advocate’s Bill was to settle 
this question, he thought they should 
have that Bill before the House before 


they assented to the second reading of a 
Billwhich contained a principle such as 
that embodied in the measure now under 
consideration. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
154: Majority 69. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, DEAF, 
AND DUMB BILL—[Bu 14.] 
(Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Mellor, Mr. Ward Jackson.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that whether the second reading 
was agreed to or not, he was sure the 
object of the Bill was one which would 
obtain the sympathy of every hon. Mem- 
ber in that House. The object was to se- 
cure, so far as it was possible, education 
for every deaf and dumb, or blind child 
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in the kingdom. He believed that every 
other country in Europe and America 
recognized the claims of this unfortunate 
class; in England alone, to her great 
scandal, the State did practically nothing 
for them. Yet in England one person 
in every 1,600 was deaf and dumb, and 
one in every 1,000 or 1,200 blind. Such 
of these unfortunate persons as belonged 
to the pauper class necessarily shared in 
the provision made for the relief of the 
poor; but the State had practically made 
no provision for them beyond and apart 
from that class. There were, indeed, 
one or two Acts of Parliament which 
enabled Boards of Guardians to send 
pauper children to voluntarily supported 
institutions ; but it was not the duty of 
those officers to spend the money of 
the ratepayers in seeking out persons 
so afflicted; nor could they attempt to 
do all that was possible for such per- 
sons. Even, however, if they did all 
they could, there would still be a wide 
space left unoccupied. Suppose a poor 
man, with eight or nine children—and 
he (Mr. Wheelhouse) knew unfortuna- 
tely too many such cases—one of whom 
was deaf, mute, or blind, would it not 
be a gross injustice to the others that the 
father should spend more than a fair 
share of his money upon educating that 
one? The whole cost of such education 
ought not to fall upon the parent in that 
case; but the child should be treated as 
it would be in other countries, as the 
child of the State. There were in the 
three kingdoms 40,000 or 60,000 in- 
dividuals, one-sixth or one-eighth of 
whom were of an educationable-age, of 
the afflicted classes for whom the Bill 
sought to provide, who, with a few 
exceptions, where the Guardians were 
zealous in their duty, received no educa- 
tion whatever. Why, he would ask, 
was no provision made for them in the 
Bill of last year? Surely if it were 
necessary to legislate then for the edu- 
cation of children who were not de- 
prived of sight, speech, or hearing, it 
was much more necessary that provision 
should be made for the education of these 
poor creatures. If a blind child were 
educated, it could do much for its own 
assistance; and an educated deaf and 
dumb person often made a better work- 
man than one who was not under any 
such deprivation. They were very easily 
taught certain trades, and it was not 
only for their own advantage that they 
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should be educated in fit branches of 
industry, but it was for the benefit of 
the State. It might be said that the 
measure would not work, and that it 
was inopportune; but precisely the 
same thing had been said against the 
Factory Acts, which were now the law 
of the land. The House would deal 
with the Bill as they thought fit; what 
he wanted was not so much the pass- 
ing of this Bill as to secure the im- 
mediate recognition of the claims of 
this class. He, however, thought that 
the Bill was adequate for its object. 
The 1st clause rendered it compulsory 
on the Guardians, on application from 
the parents, with the approval of the 
Poor Law Board, to send any such child 
to some suitable school, whether certified 
or not, at an expense not exceeding £24 
annually; the 2nd clause enabled the 
Guardians to send the child to school in 
the same manner, in cases where no 
application is made by the parent; and 
the 3rd clause authorized the Guardians 
in cases where the parent, or other per- 
son, should offer to pay a portion of the 
support of any child in any such school 
or institution, to pay the residue of the 
expense; the selection of the institution 
being left with the Guardians. There 
were certain subsidiary clauses; one pro- 
viding that the child shall be sent to a 
school established for the reception of 
children of the religion to which such 
child shall belong; another enabled the 
Committee of Privy Council to appoint 
a special Inspector for deaf and dumb 
schools; and another that the school, on 
being certified by the Inspector, shall 
receive for each pupil specified payment. 
He might be told that there was nothing 
in the Education Act, or the Revised Code, 
which could prevent the instruction of 
these children; but still there was no 
positive provision there for teaching 
them, though surely there might at 
least have been a provision that books 
with raised type should be provided for 
the use of the blind in the ordinary 
‘‘sighted’’ schools, under the recent 
Act, a matter which would have done 
much towards ensuring the spread of 
education among them, since it might be 
taken to have been proved, by experi- 
ments lately tried in Scotland, that many, 
if not most, of such children could be 
thus effectively instructed. Would it 
be believed that even now—in 1871— 
there was only one single institution 


Mr. Wheethouse 
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throughout England for the education of 
the bind sons of gentlemen, an estab- 
lishment of which he (Mr. Wheelhouse) 
could not speak sufficiently highly, but 
it was quite right and only due that it 
should be named—the Oollege at Wor- 
cester—but beyond this, there was not 
the slightest provision, save such as was 
made by voluntary effort alone, for the 
education of any person, either blind or 
deaf, mute, above the rank and class 
of a pauper. Surely some remedy for 
such a state of things ought to be at 
once provided by the State. He (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) could assure the House 
that by affording such instruction, the 
rates would be lessened, not increased, 
by following out the course he indicated. 
He moved the second reading of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Ir. Wheelhouse.) 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he regretted 
that he was obliged to oppose the Bill, 
because everyone must sympathize with 
the object the hon. Member had in view. 
There was, however, a good way and a 
bad way of effecting the object, and he 
conceived that the hon. Member had 
taken the very worst way. It might be 
supposed, from the speech of the hon. 
Member, that children of the class in- 
cluded in the Bill had hitherto been en- 
tirely neglected by Parliament. That 
was not so. In the year 1862 an Act 
was passed, giving power to Boards of 
Guardians to send deaf and dumb or 
blind children to certain schools certified 
by the Poor Law Department. A number 
of such schools had in consequence been 
certified—namely, 11 schoolsforthe blind; 
9 for the deaf and dumb; 1 for idiots, and 
19 as industrial schools, and a number of 
these afflicted children sent to them ; and 
in 1867, at the instigation of the Poor Law 
Board, a Bill was passed extending the 
Act to adult persons. Therefore, to induce 
the House to pass such a Bill as the pre- 
sent, the hon. Gentleman ought to show 
that the Boards of Guardians had failed 
in their duty. Last year the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wheelhouse) brought in a 
Bill for a similar purpose, which com- 
pelled the Boards of Guardians, on the 
application of the parents of an indigent 
blind or deaf and dumb child, to send 
suchchildto school—it also authorized the 
Guardians, where the parents neglected 
their duty, to step in and provide the 
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necessary education; and that the ex- 
pense should be borne in part by the 
Guardians, and in part by the parents. 
The measure of last year referred to the 
children of poor persons ; but in the pre- 
sent Bill the word “‘ poor’ was omitted; 
and the 1st clause referred to the chil- 
dren of all classes ; so that under its pro- 
visions Boards of Guardians might be 
compelled to send to schools of the de- 
scription mentioned in the Bill the chil- 
dren of well-to-do people, and the ex- 

ense of their maintenance there would 
fall on the ratepayers. If the Bill passed, 
the Poor Law Department would be 

laced in a position it had never occupied 
sche tatk of controlling the Guardians 
in the amount of relief to be given in 
any individual case; and that was one 
of the grounds on which he opposed 
the Bill. The 2nd clause empowered 
Boards of Guardians to take the afflicted 
children from their parents, and to send 
them to any schools fitted for their re- 
ception; and though pauper children 
were at present maintained and educated 
for £14 or £16 a-year in workhouse 
schools, the Bill provided that whenever 
the Guardians exercised that power they 
should pay a sum of at least £24 a-year 
for every child they sent to school. 
The provisions of the Bill would very 
soon add another grievance to those 
already complained of by those who ob- 
jected to the heavy burden of the local 
rates. He trusted the House would not 
break through the principle of Poor 
Law relief—namely, that the Guardians 
were the persons to decide what was the 
proper relief to be given, and that it 
should not be left to the central autho- 
rity to decide matters of this kind. If 
the Bill applied to the pauper class only, 
there was a provision already for the 
pauper class of such children ; if it did 
not apply to the pauper class alone, then 
the whole duty should be referred to the 
Educational Board. He moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Mr. SYNAN opposed the Bill on the 
ground that there was no reason what- 
ever why the cost of this eompulsory 
education of the deaf and dumb and 
blind should be thrown on the local 
taxation rather than on the Educational 
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Department. The hon. Gentleman who 
had moved the second reading had failed 
to show that the machinery at present 
provided was ineffective. Moreover, he 
seemed to be unaware that the Act of 
25 & 26 Vict., which was the basis of 
his present Bill, did not extend to Ire- 
land. But the Poor Law Boards there 
had power, under a special law, to send 
such children to special institutions and 
to pay for them. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that in Scotland 
the practice of sending blind children to 
school and giving the teachers a little 
gratuity for teaching the children to 
read by means of raised characters had 
worked well. Such a system was well 
worth trying in this country, especially 
when it was recollected how very small a 
proportion of the blind were educated 
at all. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH op- 
posed the Bill. It was one which would 
certainly fail in practice. He was not 
prepared to say that some amendment 
of the existing law might not be made; 
but with regard to the afflicted children 
of the class that were not paupers, the 
effect of the Bill would be to give aright 
to relief to persons who otherwise would 
have noclaim. One evil effect, therefore, 
would be its tendency to pauperize per- 
sons who, at present, had neither the 
necessity nor the wish to ask for public 
relief. Moreover, he thought it would 
introduce a very dangerous principle of 
legislation, by imposing on the public a 
duty which properly attached to indi- 
viduals. Again, the 7th clause appeared 
to him very objectionable. It provided 
that the children should not be sent to 
any school which was not conducted ac- 
cording to the religion to which they 
might be supposed to belong. This 
could only be carried out by the founda- 
tion of a great number of schools for a 
comparatively few children who were 
deaf or dumb, at an expense quite out of 
proportion to the necessities of the case. 

Mr. 0. 8. READ admitted the ad- 
vantage of educating these unfortunate 
children; but that was a duty which was 
better performed by good and charitable 
institutions than by Boards of Guardians 
and by public rates. He maintained 
that the purpose of the Poor Law was 
simply to relieve absolute destitution ; to 
relieve unavoidable cases of misfortune 
and distress was the legitimate office of 
the humane public. With regard to 
Ireland, he would point out that the Act 
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for disestablishing the Church of Ire- 
land provided that a portion of the sur- 
plus property of the Church should be ap- 
plied to the relief of this class of per- 
sons. His principal objection to the Bill 
was that it overrode entirely the authority 
of the Boards of Guardians, and added 
further power to the Poor Law Board. 

Question, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL—[Buz 2.] 
(Mr. Thomas Chambers, Mr. Morley.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Thomas Chambers.) 

Mr. COLLINS rose to enter his pro- 
test not against the question whether 
it was desirable or not desirable to legis- 
late on this subject, but against the very 
exceptional manner in which the Bill 
proposed to deal with the restrictions at 


present forbidding persons related in | 


certain degrees by marriage from inter- 
marrying. [The hon. Member here 
read, atsome length, extracts from papers 
on the subject published in a Manchester 
journal.| The legislation proposed ap- 
peared to him to be arbitrary and one- 
sided—for instance, the children of a 
man by his sister by marriage would be 
legitimate, while the children of a man 
by his niece by marriage would be ille- 
gitimate. Again, the marriage of aman 
with the second of two sisters would be 
perfectly valid, while the marriage of a 
woman with the second of two brothers 
would be void. If the House thought 
that affinity by blood should be the only 
bar to marriage, let them say so in a 
direct and consistent manner; but he 
objected to this half and half legislation. 


Mr. SpEAKER having put the Question, 
‘‘That I do now leave the Chair,” de- 
clared the Motion to be agreed to. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


Mr. HUNT immediately rose, and 
said that he and a great many more 
Members said ‘‘No” to the Question 


Mr. C, S. Read 
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that the Speaker leave the Chair. He 
should now move that the Chairman of 
the Committee leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question rie agen 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Hunt.) 


Mr. BRUCE said, he failed to hear 
that anyone had challenged the decision 
of the Speaker. 

Tue OHAIRMAN (Mr. Dopson) 
pointed out that it was irregular to re- 
view in Committee proceedings which 
had taken place in the House. 


Question put: —The Committee di- 

vided:—Ayes 84; Noes 149: Majority 65. 
Bill cons¢dered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Marriage between a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister not void 
or voidable). 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved an Amendment to omit the first 
part of the clause, giving a retrospective 
effect to the Bill. The Committee ought 
to hesitate long before they admitted re- 
trospective legislation into a question of 
this kind. Retrospective legislation was 
contrary to the general principles by 
which our legislation was usually carried 
on, and when Parliament dealt with a 
subject like this, so thoroughly mixed 
up with the social history of the people, 
they should exercise very great caution 
indeed. He also objected to the 3rd 
clause of the Bill, and intended to 
move its omission, because it was un- 
just and inequitable. The effect of 
that clause was to provide that where 
a child had been born of one of these 
marriages and was therefore illegiti- 
mate, its birth should be legitimatized, 
but yet that child should not inherit 
any property or title as heir-at-law. 
In reality, such children were to be de- 
clared legitimate by birth, but illegiti- 
mate by social position. The retrospec- 
tive clause gave, in fact, the true history 
of the Bill. It was not sought for by 
the majority of the people; it was not 
asked for by the women of the country, 
but was promoted by a small number of 
the wealthier classes, who insisted that 
Parliament should condone their former 
errors, and legalize their deliberate in- 
fringement of the law. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that as a state- 
ment had recently been made that the 
opinion of Scotland had been changed 
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on this question, he wished to say that 
that was not correct. The people of 
Scotland were strongly opposed to it, 
notwithstanding the fact that a regular 
paid agency, supplied with money from 
London, had been at work there in order 
to get up Petitions. With all their efforts 
they had only got Petitions from 11 Town 
Councils out of the 80 Scotch boroughs. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
wished to ask if the House on any former 
occasion had ever been called upon to 
sanction a deliberate breach of the law? 
It was quite clear—it was written in 
letters of fire which no one could mis- 
understand, that these unions were pro- 
hibited. In spite of that fact certain 
persons related in this way had en- 
tered into what they called marriage, 
but what, in reality, was no marriage. 
Had they done so under any misappre- 
hension or mistake? Certainly not. 
Counsel were constantly being applied 
to to suggest means by which the law 
could be evaded; but the law was too 
well known—it had been the law of this 
country for 1,200 or 1,400 years, and 
should not be abrogated unless it could 
clearly be shown that it was contrary to 
the law of God. Why should Parlia- 
ment go back to sanction the breach of 
law which a man had knowingly and 
wilfully committed? Who were those 
who sought to have the law changed? 
Why did they not show themselves? 
Why was there a secret agency at the 
bottom of this movement ; and why was 
it that the people who professed to be 
the sufferers from this grievance, as they 
called it, never came before the public 
themselves, but applied to others to get 
the work done for them—they supplying 
only the money? It would be a grievous 
wrong to sanction a breach of law which 
had been openly and wilfully committed, 
and if that sanction were given there 
would be no end to the complications 
and quarrels and litigations it would oc- 
casion. Butif the law were to be altered, 
it should be altered openly and fairly, 
and those who had contracted these mar- 
riages should be married again under 
the new law. In that case there would 
be an intelligible point to start from. If 
this retrospective action of the Bill were 
permitted, no one could tell what results 
it would bring about. No one knew 
what children had been born, or what 
rights had been acquired by others, and 
an immense field would be opened for 
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litigation. He had a strong opinion on 
this question. He believed, in spite of 
all that had been said about the religious 
question, that marriages of affinity were 
forbidden in the same degree as mar- 
riages of consanguinity. He believed 
that to be the law of God, and he was 
sure it was the law of the land. How- 
ever much one might sympathize with 
the children of these marriages, as born 
in a state of concubinage, it should be 
remembered that it was the fault of their 
parents, for there could be no doubt 
that they had wilfully violated the law. 
For his own part, he would never, either 
as a matter of feeling, or as a matter of 
duty, sanction a proceeding by which 
a woman would make her sister’s grave 
a stepping-stone into her brother’s bed. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS desired to point 
out that the proposal for retrospective 
legislation contained in this Bill had its 
precedent in the Act of 1853. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that while the 
Bill sanctioned marriages which had 
already taken place with deceased wives’ 
sisters, the 2nd clause declared that these 
second marriages should not be con- 
sidered valid, if either of the parties 
had subsequently married again. That 
was an important point, which deserved 
attention. 


But it being now a quarter to Six of 
the clock— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 9th March 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Biur—First Reading— 
County Property * (35). 


IRISH LAW REFORM.—QUESTION, 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked, What Bills for the Improvement 
of the Administration of Justice in Ire- 
land the Government intend to propose 
to Parliament this Session, especially in 
regard to the Common Law, Bankruptcy, 
Matrimonial Causes, and County Courts? 
Reforms in this direction were urgently 
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required, and would encounter little or 
no opposition—particularly the exten- 
sion of the Bankruptcy Law to non- 
traders, and the extension of the juris- 
diction of County Courts. 

Lorp DUFFERIN, in reply, said, 
that the legislation intended to be pro- 
posed by the Government relating to 
Ireland would exceed, he believed, even 
the expectations of his noble Friend. 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared in the course of the present 
Session to introduce five Bills relating 
to Ireland on the following subjects :— 
a Bill for the abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt, one for the amendment 
of the Law of Bankruptcy, a Bill to 
amend the law relating to Matrimonial 
Causes, one to amend the law respecting 
the execution of decrees in the County 
Courts, and, lastly, a Bill having refer- 
ence to the law respecting Juries. It 
was impossible for him at present to 
give his noble Friend more information 
than the mere titles of the Bills, for as 
a layman he was unable to judge more 
than the general scope of them by their 
names. 


PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA—ALLEGED 
SECRET TREATY.—QUESTION, 


Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he ventured to ask the noble Earl oppo- 
site the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a Question, the urgency of 
which justified his putting it without 
Notice. The day before yesterday the 
Prime Minister was reported to have 
stated in the House of Commons that 
he was not informed of the existence of 
any secret treaty between Prussia and 
Russia, either immediately previous to 
or during the continuance of the late 
war. ‘The question had been raised 
whether the words “ not informed’ re- 
ferred merely to official information. 
This morning a very specific statement 
appeared in one of the London morning 
papers, asserting the existence of a secret 
treaty or engagement, concluded between 
the two Powers named just prior to the 
outbreak of the war, and with reference 
to certain contingencies to which the 
war might give rise. Now, inasmuch 
as to-morrow was appointed for the last 
meeting of the Conference, when a cer- 
tain portion of the public law of Europe 
would come under revision, he hoped it 
was not too much for him to inquire 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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whether his noble Friend was, directly 
or indirectly, officially or otherwise, 
aware of any such treaty, convention, or 
understanding between the two Powers 
in question ? 

Kart GRANVILLE: It would have 
been more convenient if the noble Earl 
had given me a longer Notice of the 
Question he proposed to ask me. His 
Question relates to the truth of a state- 
ment which appears in The Morning Post 
of this morning. I have no knowledge 
of any such treaty as that referred to by 
The Morning Post. As to rumours on the 
subject, I have heard rumours of every 
sort and description, some of the most 
contradictory character; but I have no 
knowledge of the existence of anything 
of the kind. Perhaps, as the noble Earl 
has put a Question to me, he will allow 
me to ask whether the treaty described 
by The Morning Post is the treaty of which 
Members of the Opposition seem to have 
some knowledge ? 

Tue Earn or CARNARVON: I 
know nothing of the treaty beyond what 
is stated by Zhe Morning Post. 


CONVICTS FOR POLITICAL OFFENCES 
—RELEASE OF FENIAN PRISONERS. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Eart GREY: My Lords, your Lord- 
ships will remember that in the debate 
on the Address at the opening of the 
Session, reference was made to the re- 
lease of the Fenian prisoners, and that 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
did not give more than a very slight and 
general reply to those observations. I 
have no complaint to make of his so 
treating the subject, as it had only been 
cursorily referred to; but, as I think a 
very serious mistake has been committed 
by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
matter, it appears to me only right that 
they should have an opportunity of of- 
fering a fuller explanation in this House. 
T am aware that the amnesty is now an 
accomplished fact, and cannot be re- 
called; but it is not without its use that 
any mistakes which may have been 
made by the Government in the exer- 
cise of their powers should be noticed in 
Parliament, for such notice is no unim- 
portant check on the commission of 
similar mistakes again. The facts of 
the case are very simple. Your Lord- 
ships are aware that two years ago 4 


considerable number of persons who 
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had been convicted of treason-felony 
and other offences received a remission 
of their sentences, but that 32 prisoners 
wore reserved. We learn by the news- 
papers that since the end of last Session 
all—or, at all events, the majority—of 
those prisoners have been released. I 
trust not all—because one or two of 
them were concerned in murders of a 
very aggravated description, and I can- 
not suppose that they have been par- 
doned ; but this will be shown by the 
Return for which I am about to move. 
It appears to me that the discharge of 
these prisoners was a measure which re- 
quires explanation. It has for many 
years been almost an axiom among all 
who take an interest in the effectual 
administration of the criminal law, that 
there should be the utmost certainty 
of punishment; nothing being so mis- 
chievous as that criminals should be led 
to believe that, when convicted for 
crimes, and the punishment duly awarded 
by the Courts of Law, they have a chance 
of escaping the infliction of such punish- 
ments. So strongly has this been felt 
that of late years the Government, with 
the full assent of Parliament, have acted 
on the principle of reducing the remis- 


sion of a portion of the sentence of per- 
sons condemned to penal servitude—a 
remission which had been usually made 
as the reward of good conduct—to such 
strict and stringent rules that there 
should be no doubt or uncertainty as to 
the amount of punishment every convict 


was to undergo. Now, the discharge of 
these prisoners seems to me to be a di- 
rect violation of this first rule of criminal 
policy. And yet this was a case in which 
it was peculiarly important that the rule 
should be adhered to. I would remind 
your Lordships that these men had been 
the objects of very great and unusual 
clemency. In olden times men who had 
been concerned in such an attempt to 
overturn the Government would un- 
doubtedly have expiated their offence 
on the scaffold. I believe there is hardly 
a country in the world in which even 
now the Government would abstain 
from inflicting capital punishment on 
persons guilty of such an offence. But 
Her Majesty’s Government acted, as I 
think, with a wise clemency in proceed- 
ing against these men not for treason, 
which would have made a capital sen- 
tence the necessary consequence of their 
conviction, but for treason-felony, and 
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they were consequently sentenced for 
the most part only to long terms of penal 
servitude. Now, the necessary effect of 
the course taken by the Government of 
releasing them after the expiration of a 
comparatively short portion of the pun- 
ishment to which they were sentenced, 
is to lead other persons disposed to en- 
gage in similar treasonable plots to 
say — ‘‘Oh, there is no reason to be 
alarmed if we fail in an attempt to 
overthrow the Government, hanging is 
out of the question, and though penal 
servitude for life sounds very terrible, 
we know very well that after a time 
we shall be discharged; so that if we 
succeed there is a grand prize for us, 
and if we fail we run, after all, no - 
great risk.”” Observe, moreover, how dif- 
ficult it will be to future Governments, 
in case of the recurrence of similar at- 
tempts against the safety of the State, 
to practise the same clemency as has 
been shown in this instance. For the 
vindication of the law, for the creation 
of that wholesome fear which is neces- 
sary for the safety of the State, the 
measure now adopted will tend to compel 
future Governments to have recourse to 
capital punishment much more largely 
than would otherwise be necessary. Such 
is the tendency of the measure; and I 
find it the more difficult to understand 
why such a step can have been taken 
by the Government when I remember 
the description given of these very men 
by a right hon. Friend of mine who 
lately held the office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Two years ago, after a part 
of the prisoners had been discharged, 
the O’Conor Don pressed on the Chiof 
Secretary in the House of Commons the 
claims of other prisoners ; and Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue gave his reasons 
for declining to entertain the applica- 
tion. He stated that all the cases of the 
Fenian convicts then undergoing punish- 
ment had been carefully considered, and 
that 49 of them would be unconditionally 
released, while 32 were still to undergo 
their sentence. In justifying the refusal 
of the Government to include them in 
the list of those who were to be pardoned, 
he thus described the latter class— 

“ This list of thirty-two prisoners included al- 
most all the main founders, leaders, and organ- 
izers of the Fenian movement. It included men 
who were deeply responsible for the attempted 
revolution of the last two or three years, and 
men whom the Government and the Lord Lieute- 
nant felt it would not be consistent with their 
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duty to discharge, or whose freedom would be 
compatible with the public safety—men, he might 
add, with regard to whom the Government had no 
reason to believe that they might not, if dis- 
charged, attempt again to renew their unhappy 
and criminal, although desperate enterprize, and 
to whom, therefore, the Government, while re- 
joicing, as they did, and as Lord Spencer did, 
that they had been able to reduce the lists so 
largely, felt that the clemency of the Crown should 
not be extended.” —[3 Hansard, exciv. 159.] 


Convicts for 


That was the opinion of the Government 
in February, 1869, and I shall be 
anxious to hear from my noble Friend 
opposite why they have altered it? It 
appears to me that, while the release of 
these prisoners was in itself injudicious, 
the mode in which it was carried out 
was, if possible, still more injudicious. 
If they were to be discharged, the rea- 
sonable course would have been to dis- 
charge them freely, requiring no other 
condition than the simple one of their 
taking the oath of allegiance, and bind- 
ing themselves in writing not to engage 
in any future attempts against the peace 
of the kingdom. Had they been dis- 
charged in that manner, and allowed to 
remain here, the bad example of the 
remission of punishment would have re- 
mained, but the men themselves would 
have been powerless for evil. They 
would not have even a plausible case of 
grievance against the Government, they 
would not have been raised into any 
factitious importance, and had they at- 
tempted to renew their treasonable pro- 
ceedings they must have committed 
direct perjury; and I cannot but think 
that this would have diminished their 
influence even among the Fenians. The 
Government, however, thought fit to act 
differently. They would not allow the 
prisoners to remain in the United King- 
dom, but they gave them first-class pas- 
sages in the finest vessels which cross 
the Atlantic to the United States. They 
sent them to the very place where they 
were most able to injure us, bound to 
no engagement whatever. They had 
raised them into consideration by show- 
ing them that they were afraid of their 
influence at home, and by treating them 
in a special manner, and they sent them 
to the United States, where the large 
Fenian societies work infinitely more 
mischief than in the United Kingdom. 
I will not trouble your Lordships with 
an account of what you remember fol- 
lowed the arrival of those persons in 
America. It is sufficient for me to say 
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that those occurrences furnish conclusive 
proof that the mode of discharging 
them was a mistake. We have had as yet 
no explanation from the Government, 
of their reasons for the course they have 
taken, and the main object of my Motion 
is to elicit one ; but, judging by the few 
words which have been said, and b 

what has been stated out of Parliament 
by those who have defended the measure 
it appears that the grounds relied on by 
the Government are these—It is argued 
that persons who have committed politi- 
cal offences are by common consent to be 
looked on in quite a different light from 
persons who have committed ordinary 
crimes against the law of the land; it 
is urged that in the United States, for 
instance, the persons engaged in the 
great Civil War were not punished as 
criminals, and that we have on various 
occasions taken upon ourselves to re- 
commend to other nations clemency to- 
wards persons suffering punishment for 
political offences. Now, it is true that 
the common feeling of mankind has long 
decided that when nations are unhappily 
divided so that civil war breaks out, both 
parties probably believing their cause a 
just one, it is not right to treat the large 
number of persons ¢ »gaged in such a war 
as criminals andr. 8s; and the United 
States only acted on that view in not 
punishing the Confederates with severity. 
I admit, also, that, when men conspire 
against some Government, under which 
the people have been suffering grievous 
wrong, and fail in their attempt, sym- 
pathy is often felt for them. I admit, 
moreover, that in countries where there 
are continual revolutions, in which hos- 
tile parties successively drive each other 
from power by violence, it is felt that 
those who, for the moment, by a turn of 
the wheel are brought down, are hardly 
fit subjects for extreme punishment. I 
believe it is true, too, that the Govern- 
ment of this country has in some cases 
taken upon itself to recommend such 
persons to clemency—though I am not 
sure that the propriety with which this 
has been done has been in all cases un- 
questionable; and I doubt very much 
whether such remonstrances or repre- 
sentations have been addressed to power- 
ful States, or to Governments of a stable 
and respectable character. Admitting 
that to this extent allowance is, in certain 
cases, to be made for political offenders, 
I utterly deny that any principle on 
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which such indulgence has hitherto been 
thought proper applies to these men. 
They were not honourable adversaries in 
civil war, for there was no civil war in 
question; still less were they patriots, 
risking their lives to free their country 
from some detestable and grinding 
tyranny. Whatever may have been the 
faults of the English Government towards 
Treland in bygone centuries, nobody can 
deny that for many years past it has 
been the sincere desire of the English 
people, and of the Imperial Parliament, 
to do justice to Ireland in the fullest 
sense of the word and to raise it to hap- 
piness and prosperity. There may still 
be bad laws in operation, but it is not 
true that those laws could not be got rid 
of by peaceable means. Now, one of the 
first conditions which is indispensable 
to give any claim to indulgence to men 
who incur the responsibility of risking 
all the calamities of civil war in a 
country which is enjoying peace and 
tranquillity, is that there should have 
been no fair chance by peaceable means 
of obtaining redress. That was certainly 
not the case with regard to Ireland. The 
attempt of these men was one of a very 
different character. It was an attempt 
to upset by violence the settled govern- 
ment under which the people of Ireland 
were enjoying peace and political liberty 
in as full measure as ourselves, at the 
price of bloodshed and confusion. Nor 
is this all. They have avowed in various 
writings and speeches that they were 
prepared to attempt this object by the 
most atrocious means—-by the secret as- 
sassination of the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Crown, the burning of bar- 
racks with soldiers in them, and the most 
cruel and barbarous modes of destruction 
that could be devised. All these things 
were deliberately recommended, and not 
only recommended, but, in many in- 
stances, put into operation. Your Lord- 
ships know that constables have been 
secretly shot at night in Ireland, and 
that murders of other kinds have been 
committed. We know that the persons 
engaged in the conspiracy prosecuted 
their object by such acts as the murder 
of a policeman engaged in his duty at 
Manchester, and by that most fiendish 
outrage the explosion at Clerkenwell. 
We know, moreover, that the men en- 
gaged in these atrocious crimes have 
been treated by the Fenian body not as 
criminals and persons whom they ought 
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to disavow, but as martyrs in the cause 
of their country and as men entitled to 
honour and glory. Their acts have been 
adopted by the Fenian society, and that 
brotherhood, as they call themselves, 
must be regarded as art and part in 
all these proceedings. I say, then, that 
the persons convicted of participation in 
this conspiracy have incurred far greater 
moral guilt, as they have also done far 
more injury to the State, than any ordi- 
nary robber or murderer; and that, in- 
stead of being entitled to special consi- 
deration and indulgence, they ought to 
have been subjected to special severity. 
By the discharge of these men in the 
present state of Ireland, you have taught 
the Irish people to believe that an at- 
tempt to overthrow the authority of the 
Crown by force is regarded by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as a venial offence. 
You are teaching them that a rebellion 
or a conspiracy of such a description is 
not regarded as depriving them of a 
claim to indulgence on the part of the 
Government. They are looked upon as 
on the same level with the Neapolitan 
patriots, who suffered imprisonment in 
loathsome dungeons for endeavouring by 
very different means to get rid of a sys- 
tem of dreadful tyranny, and with any 
of the men who in recent years have 
been punished by other Governments of 
the same kind. Now, this, in the pre- 
sent state of the country, is a most dan- 
gerous lesson to have taught the people 
of Ireland. What is the real condition 
of Ireland? Your Lordships have been 
told, on very high authority, that the 
general condition of Ireland is highly 
satisfactory, although it is admitted that 
in one particular district the state of 
things is ‘‘intolerable;” and we have 
been told on the high authority of a 
Chief Justice that the state of things 
in that part of Ireland is getting from 
bad to worse. But then we are told 
that all this is purely local, that in 
general the country is prospering, that 
the remedial legislation of the last two 
years is beginning to produce its effect, 
and that prosperity, peace, and loyalty 
are general throughout the country. I 
fear that even with regard to agrarian 
outrages this is too favourable an account 
of the state of Ireland; already these 
outrages are not so strictly confined to 
one locality, as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have assumed. I am afraid that 


in at least two or three other counties 
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similar atrocities to those which have 
disgraced Westmeath have beon ecom- 
mitted. I am, however, willing to leave 
agrarian outrages out of consideration ; 
but I want to know what is the evi- 
dence to justify the description given by 
the Government of the present condition 
of Ireland ? Itis correct, indeed, in one 
respect. I believo that there is at this 
moment great material prosperity in 
every part of Ireland, and that good 
harvests and good prices have made the 
farmers generally highly prosperous ; 
though I am afraid that that prosperity 
is not what it might be, and that the 
feeling of insecurity which still exists 
prevents that great development of the 
resources of the country which ought to 
occur. Still, compared with former years, 
Ireland, I believe, may be said to be 
prosperous. When, however, I come to 
inquire about loyalty and the effect of 
recent legislation in reconciling the great 
bulk of the population to this country, 
the answer is not so satisfactory. In- 
stead of proofs of increasing loyalty I 
see a change in the other direction. 
We cannot look to the result of recent 
elections, to the language used at public 
meetings, or to the tone of the Press, 
without seeing that there are graver 
symptoms than I remember at any 
former period of a disposition among 
the Irish people to sympathize with any 
who are supposed to be the enemies of 
England, and to rejoice at anything 
which appears like danger and mis- 
fortune that befalls us. I see a greater 
disposition than ever to struggle for a 
disruption of the British Empire. We 
have against the Imperial Government 
not merely those who call themselves 
Nationalists, who have become increas- 
ingly powerful, but other parties, which 
while they disclaim any desire for the 
disruption of the Empire, have for their 
object measures which would inevitably 
lead to it, and include in their ranks 
men of character and standing in the 
country, who did not formerly espouse 
these views. Under the guise of ‘“‘ Home 
Government,” or other names, these per- 
sons are putting forward proposals for 
measures which would result in the dis- 
ruption of the Empire. Some of your 
Lordships are old enough, like myself, 
to remember that 40 years ago when 
there was the great agitation for the 
repeal of the Union, those who promoted 
it professed loyalty to the British Orown, 
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but said they must have a separate 
Parliament. English statesmen of all 
parties however agreed that this was 
a mere pretence — that were repeal 
granted separation must inevitably fol- 
low, and that separation and every step 
towards it must bo resisted to the 
last. I trust that is the opinion of states- 
men of all parties still. I trust Her 


‘Majesty’s Ministers and all of your 


Lordships are prepared to resist to the 
utmost not only the rending asunder of 
the British Empire, but every minor 
measure which would by the surest 
steps conduct us to that result. There 
ought to be no mistake about the feel- 
ings of Parliament, of the Government, 
and of the country on this point. Are 
we not all convinced that the separation 
of Ireland from this country would be 
even a greater calamity to Ireland than 
to ourselves? When we observe the 
manner in which Ireland is distracted 
by rival factions, and the bitterness of 
their hostility towards each other—when 
we observe that even among those who 
concur in the object of pulling down 
British authority, and who unite in the 
United States or Canada for this treason- 
able object, the disposition to division is 
so strong that the Fenians across the 
Atlantic have become two hostile bodies, 
bitterly assailing each other—when we 
look at the passions which prevail, and 
the difficulty experienced by the Execu- 
tive Government in preventing rival 
factions from flying at each others’ 
throats, does anybody doubt that if these 
men were to succeed in their object, 
and to throw off the connection wi*h the 
British Crown, Ireland would speedily 
become a scene of internal anarchy and 
bloodshed ? This would almost inevi- 
tably lead to some foreign Power being 
called in to govern them, and we should 
see the establishment close to our own 
shores of some Power hostile to this 
country. Our duty, then, to the large 
number of loyal Irishmen, as well as 
regard for our own safety, will not 
permit us for a moment to tolerate such 
a state of things; any attempt at the 
disruption of the Empire must be re- 
sisted to the very last; and nothing but 
such a complete overthrow by a con- 
quering enemy as that which France has 
lately suffered would be sufficient to 
justify us in submitting to such a result. 
This being the case, is it possible to dis- 
guise from ourselves that there are 
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symptoms now in Ireland of a state of 
feeling which threatens, sooner or later, 
to produce a fearful struggle, and that 
those feelings are becoming spread 
among the population to a dangerous 
extent? I wish I could doubt that this 
is an accurate account of the existing 
state of things, and that I could see any 
grounds for believing with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that the disaffection to the 
British Crown which prevails in Ireland 
is only the consequence of former mis- 
government and is now gradually dying 
out. I admit that among nations the 
effects of long-continued errors cannot 
be rethoved in a short period of time, 
and that the healing influence of a wise 
policy must at first be slow. I admit 
that rapid improvement from a change 
in the system of government is not to be 
looked for; but if our measures have 
been wise, whatever change they have 
produced ought to be for the better, 
and I do not see any sign that this is 
the case; on the contrary, I believe that 
so far from tending to improve, things 
are getting from bad to worse. In 1868 a 
Motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons for a Committee on the state of 
Ireland, which gave rise to a very remark- 
able debate, in which men of very great 
ability on both sides of the House took 
part. All the most eminent speakers on 
that occasion concurred in giving a de- 
scription of the then condition of Ireland, 
which we cannot compare with what 
now exists without seeing that the com- 
parison is greatly to the disadvantage of 
the present state of things. And this, 
I venture to say, is no unnatural result 
of what has since occurred. There has 
been a change for the worse from the 
time when, by the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolution, the Church of 
Ireland became a party question, and an 
instrument for overturning the existing 
Administration. I do not deny that Ire- 
land had grievances to complain of both 
in regard to the Church and the land; 
but you have unfortunately dealt with 
those subjects in such a manner as to 
deprive the concessions you have made 
of their real value. With regard to the 
Church, it is almost 40 years since in 
the other House I avowed my conviction 
of the necessity of an entire change in 
the policy of England in that respect. I 
never receded from that opinion, and I 
am persuaded that had the question 
been dealt with in a statesmanlike spirit 
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a measure might have been passed which 
would have had a most beneficial in- 
fluence. Unfortunately, however, it was 
made a party question, and the Irish 
people have been impressed with the 
conviction that they owe what they have 
gained, not to your good will, but to 
these very Fenians, whose outrages were 
said by Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
have opened the eyes of the people 
of England to the necessity of a change 
of policy. With regard to the land, 
a great reform of the law was neces- 
sary ; but I greatly fear that the mea- 
sure you adopted departed far more 
than was necessary from most important 
principles, and the result will hereafter 
be difficulties and inconveniences, of 
which symptoms are already perceptible. 
I need not, however, go back to these 
old topics. For good or for evil, the 
Church Bill and the Land Bill are now 
law. All I wish to point out is that 
however beneficial you may think your 
legislation to have been, however con- 
fident you may be that by degrees it 
will have a good effect on the temper of 
the Irish people, for the present, at all 
events, it has not done so; and that, on 
the other hand, there is a feeling which 
makes it in the highest degree dangerous 
that by such a measure as that which I 
have brought before you we have taught 
the Irish people this fatal lesson—that a 
conspiracy to overthrow by violence and 
by the most atrocious means the autho- 
rity of the Crown is regarded by the Go- 
vernment as only a venial offence. Those 
who have taken a step calculated to pro- 
duce this impression on the minds of the 
people have incurred a responsibility of 
the heaviest kind. I am far from im- 
puting to my noble Friends opposite, or 
their Colleagues, that they have wilfully 
done that which they knew to be in- 
jurious to the nation for the sake of any 
temporary convenience, or of gaining 
favour with any section of their sup- 
porters—I could not for a moment dream 
of imputing to them such guilt as would 
be involved in such conduct; but I can 
only acquit them of it by attributing 
to them an error of judgment so flag- 
rant and with so little to justify it as 
to leave them litfle claim to the confi- 
dence even of those who have hitherto 
been the most ready to repose confidence 
in them. 
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Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, 

Return of the names of any convicts who may 
have been specially discharged from custody since 
the Ist of August 1870 as having been political 
offenders ; together with a statement of the crimes 
of which they had severally been convicted, and 
the dates of their conviction: Also, 

Copy of any instructions given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the conditions 
on which such convicts were to be released, and 
to any arrangements made for sending them away 
from the United Kingdom.”—( The Earl Grey.) 


Lorp DUFFERIN: My Lords, no 
objection will be offered by the Govern- 
ment to the production of the docu- 
ments for which the noble Earl has 
moved; and in making this announce- 
ment my task might have been con- 
sidered at anend, had not the noble 
Earl indulged in such severe criticisms 
upon the Government not only as re- 
gards the amnesty extended to the poli- 
tical prisoners, but their general policy 
towards Ireland, that I must bespeak 
your Lordships’ indulgence while I en- 
deavour—not, I am afraid, to modify his 
opinion, to which I am quite unequal— 
but to submit to the House arguments 
which, in my opinion, militate against 
it. I do not propose to follow the noble 
Earl into those topics which, though 
having reference to Ireland, have 
no reference whatever to the subject 
of his Motion; for I do not see what 
benefit could arise from re-opening an- 
cient controversies as to the Land Bill 
and the Church Bill, on which your 
Lordships during the past two Sessions 
expended so much time and attention. 
Still less do I see what benefit could arise 
from a premature examination of the 
effect of recent legislation, the good 
effects of which, its warmest advocates 
admitted, would, in all probability for 
some years be only partially apparent. 
I will pass from what I may call these 
extraneous subjects with only this ob- 
servation, that as far as my own obser- 
vation goes the operation of one at least 
of those measures, the Land Bill, has ex- 
ceeded my anticipations. In proceeding 
to combat the noble Earl’s opinion that 
the amnesty granted to the Fenian pri- 
soners was ill-advised, mistimed, and 
likely to be fraught with disastrous con- 
sequences, I wish to assure him and 
the House that no man is more sen- 
sible than I am of the heinous nature 
of the crime of treason. It is a crime 
which carries, as it were, in its bosom 
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the guilt of almost every other crime 
which can be committed, and its evil 
consequences on the unfortunate popula- 
tion in whose midst it is committed are 
such as words can hardly describe, or 
any lapse of time obliterate. I am quite 
at one with him also in thinking that it 
is the bounden duty of every Government 
to exact from those unhappy persons who 
may have been betrayed into such offences 
the utmost penalty which the law de- 
mands, so far and so long as the exaction 
of such penalties is likely to prove con- 
ducive to the maintenance of tranquillity 
and the restoration of order among the 
people amongst whom they are com- 
mitted. I submit, however, that by the 
common and universal consent of man- 
kind—as admitted, Ithink, by the noble 
Earl—the moral guilt of persons con- 
victed of political offences is not of the 
same type or character as that of ordinary 
criminals, and that every Government 
called upon to deal with them is at 
liberty so to deal with them as not merely 
to satisfy what are technically called 
the ends of justice, but it is bound to 
consider what may best effect the main 
object to be kept in view—namely, the 
assertion of their authority and the res- 
toration of peace and order. Let us for a 
moment consider the exact circumstances 
of the case with which the Government 
had to deal. A few years ago a cer- 
tain number of persons, many of them 
possesssing considerable literary ability, 
and all, I believe, men of unblemished 
private character, brought themselves 
within the power of the Treason-Felony 
Act by a series of seditious newspaper 
articles. They were arraigned, convicted, 
and sentenced to different terms of penal 
servitude. A few months afterwards 
the seeds of disaffection, which they 
had thus disseminated, bore disastrous 
fruit in various abortive and insignificant 
outbreaks in. different counties of Ire- 
land. Immediately the Government put 
forth its power, and in the course of 
a very few days it—I will not say re- 
asserted its authority, for that was never 
for a moment questioned — but, re- 
established perfect tranquillity and se- 
curity from one end of the country to 
the other. In the meantime all the 
leaders and principal agents in those 
disturbances were relegated to prison, 
where they were allowed to remain for 
a considerable period. Last year, how- 
ever, Her Majesty’s Government, acting 
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on its discretion, extended the clemency 
of the Crown to a certain proportion 
of those prisoners who, in their in- 
dividual capacity, were perfectly insig- 
nificant, and who had taken but a very 
subordinate part in the transactions in 
which they had been engaged; and I 
cannot but think, in reference to this 
event, that the completeness with which 
they, and their agitation, have disap- 
peared is in itself a sufficient confirmation 
of the advisability of that step, anda 
proof that no disastrous consequences 
whatever, at all events as far as those 
persons are concerned, have resulted 
from it. At the same time, pari passt 
with the total extinction of that agitation 
and those demonstrations in every part 
of Ireland, Parliament entered upon a 
course of remedial legislation in regard 
to that country such as was entirely un- 
paralleled in its annals, and it also armed 
the Government with ample powers for 
the maintenance, north, south, east, and 
west—of political tranquillity. Tespecially 
use the word “ political tranquillity,” be- 
cause it would be most unfair and unrea- 
sonable—and I do not think that any 
person acquainted with Ireland would do 
so—to attempt to confound the Riband 
confederacy, and the unhappy circum- 
stances now existing in the county of 
Westmeath, with any movement of a 
political character or with the Fenian con- 
spiracy. On the contrary, I am prepared, 
from my knowledge and experience of 
the circumstances of the case —and in 
this matter I hope I may be thought to 
speak with some authority—to say that 
never for many years has political tran- 
quillity reigned so completely and so un- 
disturbed in Ireland as at this moment. 
In the first place, the whole of that mili- 
tary organization which had such exten- 
sive ramifications in many of the western 
and southern counties has entirely van- 
ished, the notion of a Fenian rising 
has become simply ridiculous, and I be- 
lieve that the expectation of being able 
either to assault or overthrow the consti- 
tutional union of the two countries has 
altogether disappeared from the minds 
of its most enthusiastic partiazns. Of 
course it is very difficult to prove that 
this is a correct description of the state 
of Ireland at the present moment; but, 
at all events, there are two circum- 
stances which I may adduce in confirma- 
tion of the view I have taken. I believe 
it is well known that for several months 
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during the present winter the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces 
in Ireland has been able to give his 
attendance in England, and to reside in 
London without the slightest misgiving 
as to anything that might happen in his 
absence. That, certainly, is not a cir- 
cumstance that could have occurred for 
many years previously. In the next 
place, Her Majesty’s Government, after 
consulting the Lords Lieutenafit of the 
various counties in Ireland, and acting, 
as I believe, on their advice and recom- 
mendations, and on their appreciation 
of the state of the country, have deter- 
mined in every county in Ireland to call 
out the Militia. These two facts, I 
think, speak pretty plainly as to what is 
the condition of Ireland as respects its 
political tranquillity. It wasin the pre- 
sence of such circumstances as these that 
the question of what was to be done 
with the Fenian prisoners who still re- 
mained in their hands forced itself upon 
the attention of the Government. At 
the same time a very strong interest—a 
very intense feeling as to their future 
fate was expressed by the great mass of 
the Irish people ; and that feeling was 
exhibited not merely, or in the greatest 
degree, by those who might be sup- 
posed to sympathize more or less with 
their unfortunate proceedings, but was 
shared by men of every class and creed 
in the country, and by persons of the 
highest respectability, who, I am sure, 
entertain as great a horror of the trea- 
sonable and felonious acts committed by 
these prisoners as any of your Lord- 
ships. Meanwhile, however, years had 
been rolling on, and those unfortunate 
men who were incarcerated in 1867 and 
1868 had been subjected to all the in- 
evitable rigour and discipline that are 
inseparable from imprisonment under 
penal servitude. And here there is a 
consideration to which I do not myself 
attach very much weight, but which 
ought not to be left wholly out of sight 
in the discussion of this subject. When, 
in 1848, the Treason-Felony Act was 
passed, the punishment contemplated by 
it was transportation either for life or 
for various terms ; but when that punish- 
ment ceased to exist under a subsequent 
Act of Parliament, nothing but penal 
servitude in this country could be sub- 
stituted. Now, in the mode in which 
transportation was applied in our penal 
colonies a certain amount of elasticity 
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existed under regulations which enabled 
political prisoners, whose antecedents 
were of a particular character, to be 
treated in a way which was universally 
admitted, where it was possible, to be 
desirable. But the moment that method 
of punishment was changed into penal 
servitude at home, any consideration of 
that kind was, of course, no longer prac- 
ticable ; and for the sake of their security, 
as well as from the necessity of maintain- 
ing discipline among the whole batch of 
prisoners confined within the walls of the 
same prison, it was impossible to distin- 
guish in any degree between men with 
such antecedents as these political pri- 
soners and the grossest and most brutal 
criminals who had committed murderous 
acts. And further, so exceptionally was 
this discipline thought to tell on those 
very persons whose case we are now con- 
sidering, that the Commission appointed 
to investigate the truth of the allega- 
tions preferred by their friends in Ire- 
land, as to the harsh treatment to which 
it was said they had been subjected— 
although they fully exculpated those 
who had them in charge from any un- 
due severity, yet they called the atten- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament to 
the fact that, from the nature of the case, 
it was impossible but that such persons 
should be subjected to greater rigours 
than might be desirable; and I believe 
they recommended to Parliament that 
if these unfortunate persons were to con- 
tinue to be incarcerated, or if others 
should afterwards take their place, they 
should be relegated to a separate place 
of confinement, and their imprisonment 
regulated according to somewhat different 
rules from those hitherto adopted. I 
merely mention this circumstance to dis- 
prove the allegation of the noble Karl that 
these persons have got off almost scot 
free. But, be that as it may, and quite 
independent of any reference to this 
consideration, but taking into account 
the complete suppression of the at- 
tempted insurrection — taking into ac- 
count the perfect political tranquillity 
which has been maintained for some 
time in Ireland—taking also into account 
that the demonstrations formerly made 
on behalf of these prisoners had ceased 
— remembering, further, the general 
feeling prevalent on the subject in Ive- 
land itself, and looking likewise to what 
in all probability would be the effect of 
their hberation in assisting to maintain 
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‘the future tranquillity of that country, 
Her Majesty’s Government determined 
to commute the sentences of these pri- 
soners not into an absolute pardon, but 
intoa qualified pardon, subject to their re- 
moval from the United Kingdom, rather 
than to retain them in prison to be ob- 
jects on whom, perhaps, would be con- 
centrated a considerable amount of agita- 
tion in future, and a great deal of sym- 
pathy on the part of a large body of their 
fellow-countrymen. In arriving at this 
conclusion I believe the Government 
came to what, on the whole, was a right 
conclusion. At all events, they merely 
followed the precedents set not only by 
other European Governments, but by 
every Government which has had to deal 
with a similar case in this country. In 
1848, Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Martin, and 
their companions were convicted of trea- 
son, and condemned to transportation 
for life ; but in a few years afterwards— 
I believe in 1856 — their sentences were 
commuted, and two years later a freo 
pardon was granted to them ; and at this 
moment one of those persons is the re- 
presentative of an Irish county and a 
respected Member of the other House of 
Parliament. Questions of this kind must 
he left to the discretion of each succes- 
sive Government, and certainly the ques- 
tion under discussion was one of the 
most anxious that could be submitted to 
any Government. But, on taking into 
consideration the points which I have 
submitted to your Lordships, I cannot 
help thinking you will come to the con- 
clusion that the clemency extended to 
these unfortunate persons was most 
wisely conceived, and was eminently cal- 
culated to compose the agitation which 
the proceedings of the Fenians had 
created. There is but one other topic 
upon which I shall venture to address 
your Lordships. The noble Earl (Earl 
Grey), in concluding his speech, de- 
scribed in language very weighty, and 
very eloquent, what, in his opinion, would 
be the consequence of separating Ireland 
from this country. I cordially concur in 
all that he has said upon that point. I 
am glad also to express my entire con- 
currence in all that the noble Earl said 
respecting the movement for ‘‘ Home Go- 
vernment.” I see by the papers that this 
question is occasionally agitated in Ire- 
land; but, living in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast, and being in continual com- 
munication with persons residing in all 
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the northern counties of Ireland, I find 
that movement has attracted, so far as 
I have been able to learn, not only no 
sympathy, but no attention whatever. I 
cannot but think, therefore, that the 
noble Earl has greatly exaggerated its 
importance, and greatly overstated the 
consequences which are likely to arise 
from it. 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, it was 
hardly to be supposed that an act of the 
Executive Government, such as that re- 
ferred to by the Motion of the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey), should pass unnoticed by 
Parliament, and it was hardly to be sup- 
posed that it would be possible to refer to 
or comment upon thatact of the Executive 
without at the same time referring to the 
condition of the country to which that act 
especially related. I am therefore some- 
what surprised at the complaint made by 
the noble Lord (Lord Dufferin) that the 
field of discussion had been widened by 
the noble Earl who commenced the de- 
bate beyond the scope of his Notice of 
Motion ; and I am the more surprised, 
because Her Majesty’s Government are 
avowedly at present in search of a policy 
for Ireland. They have appealed, we 
are told, to a tribunal ‘‘ elsewhere” to 
obtain suggestions and advice upon that 
head; and I cannot see why Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should not be willing 
also to accept suggestions at the hand 
of any of your Lordships who may be 
prepared to make them. The question 
introduced by the noble Earl is, I ven- 
ture to think, one of extreme importance 
not merely as regards the condition of 
Ireland, but as connected with the whole 
system of the administration of our 
criminal law. I have endeavoured to 
inform myself of the grounds upon which 
Her Majesty’s Government has proceeded 
in this case. I am aware what are the 
grounds stated by the Prime Minister, 
and I will presently refer to them; but 
before doing so I must remark that the 
ground stated by the noble Lord (Lord 
Dufferin) this evening, is one which, 
upon reflection, the Government would 
be scarcely prepared to support. Thenoble 
Lord has gravely told us that one of the 
leading reasons which led to the release 
of the Fenian prisoners was that the 
prisoners found the system of prison dis- 
cipline extremely disagreeable. That re- 
flection would have applied with equal 
force as a reason for not putting them in 
prison at all. But what is the ground 
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on which the Prime Minister based this 
act of the Executive Government? Mr. 
Gladstone says— 

“What we have done is this; we have acted 
upon the principle which we have invariably recom- 
mended to every other country in Europe ; we have 
acted upon the principle which every truly civil- 
ized country in the 19th century has never hesi- 
tated to act upon, and that is that a political 
crime, when it has ceased to be dangerous, and 
when suffering has been undergone, should be 
treated with the utmost leniency.”—[3 Hansard, 
eciv, 1181.] 


If I were to complain of a certain vague- 
ness in the expressions used in this pas- 
sage it would be only repeating what is 
often said with regard to statements 
coming from the same source. What is 
the meaning of the term “undergone 
suffering ?”’ Does it mean imprisonment 
for one, two, or three years, or imprison- 
ment for life? And what is meant by 
‘treated with the utmost leniency ?”’ 
Does it mean commutation of the sen- 
tence of imprisonment or absolute re- 
lease, with an outfit of clothes anda 
supply of money? But let us consider 
the advice which it has been our habit 
to render to other countries. There 
have been and, I believe, are countries 
in Europe where, according to their sys- 
tem of laws, it has been in the power of 
the Executive Government to imprison 
offenders without bringing them to trial; 
there have been other countries where it 
is in the power of the Executive to con- 
duct those trials in a manner entirely at 
variance with our ideas of justice to the 
prisoner; and there are some countries 
which include in the catalogue of politi- 
cal offences acts which we do not regard 
as criminal, and which have for political 
offences a scale of punishment which 
any of us would regard as entirely ex- 
cessive. I believe it has been the case 
that, when we have found countries so 
circumstanced dealing with political pri- 
soners in a manner different from that 
in which we should deal with them our- 
selves, we have interfered to remonstrate, 
and to solicit some remission of sentence 
or some speedy trial. In doing so we 
have been quite right; but I do not be- 
lieve we have gone further than that. 
If we have gone further, and in dealing 
with a constitutional Government like our 
own, with a system of laws as wide as 
ours, and fixed principles for conducting 
the trial and punishment of offenders, 
we had interfered to deprecate the seve- 
rity of the punishment inflicted, we have 
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overstepped our duty. The true principle 
is this—We should not eliminate from 
our criminal law all offences which ought 
properly to be found there under the 
head of political offences or under any 
other head; we should take care that our 
system of law provides most speedy and 
fair trial of those charged with the of- 
fence contained in it ; we should take care 
that our punishments are not excessive— 
and our course for years past has been to 
diminish the severity of punishments; but 
when we have done all that, I maintain 
it is of the essence of a good and whole- 
some system for the administration of 
law to maintain the certainty of the law 
—to insist upon the certainty of the law 
and the certainty of the execution of the 
punishments when once pronounced. 
Now, my Lords, I would assume for a 
moment that the persons of whom we 
are speaking are political prisoners, and 
I would ask your Lordships to consider 
for a moment whether, upon the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Prime Minister, 
the release of these prisoners was a politic 
or reasonable act. Had the dangers re- 
presented by these prisoners passed away 
at the time of their release? Was there 
no danger to be apprehended from the 
prisoners themselves? I answer that 
question by calling your Lordships’ at- 
tention to a fact which the noble Lord 
relied on who has just sat down (Lord 
Dufferin). These prisoners were not 
pardoned unconditionally — they were 
obliged to leave the country; and if no 
danger was to be apprehended from their 
liberation why was that condition im- 
posed? I will, in further illustration of 
this point, take a description of these 
prisoners from the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville). Two years ago, on 
the 18th of March, 1869, a conversation 
arose in this House upon the release of 
the Fenian prisoners who were at that 
time liberated, and the noble Earl de- 
scribed the condition of those who were 
detained in these words— 

“The Irish Government made repeated scru- 
tinies into every single case, and there were three 
classes of offenders whom from the first they de- 
termined not to release—the criminal, if I may so 
distinguish them, as against the purely political 
offenders—the class which comprised those who 
were known to be habitual conspirators, and 
those who, from their energy or talents, as soldiers 
or men of letters, might, if released, prove a source 


of danger in the present dormant state of Fenian- 
ism.”—[3 Hansard, exciv. 1638.] 


That was the description given two years 
Lord Cairns 
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ago of persons from whom it is now said 
no danger can be apprehended. But 
I will go further. We have had a 
still more recent description of these 
persons from the Prime Minister, in a 
reply to Mr. Moylan, of the Canadian 
Government Emigration Office in Dublin, 
who addressed a letter to the right hon. 
Gentleman, by way of remonstrance on 
behalf of Canada, in relation to the libera- 
tion of the Fenian prisoners, cramped, 
as that act of grace is, with the con- 
dition of exile. The following is Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply :— 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
* December 22. 
*Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
inst., which he has read with attention. Mr, 
Gladstone has every confidence in the motive 
which dictated it, but does not consider that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be responsible for 
allowing persons, of whose future obedience they 
have no assurance whatever, to remain in the 
midst of the community whom they had sought, 
and probably would seek again, to disturb. 
“1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. G. Moylan, Esq. Ax@eRNon West.” 


Therefore, as to there being an absence 
of danger, as far as the character of the 
persons released is concerned, we have 
the authority of the Prime Minister that 
they are dangerous persons, and that the 
Government had no information which 
could lead them to believe in their future 
obedience to the law. But where were 
these men sent? They were sent to the 
United States. You remember the his- 
tory of the Fenian insurrection, and I 
ask, where was our greatest danger to 
be looked for? It was not so much in 
this country, because here these persons 
were under the control of the law; but 
the place which was the greatest source 
of danger was to be found across the 
Atlantic, where Irishmen, as the centres 
of the movement, were conducting ma- 
chinery which was developing itself in 
Ireland. Therefore, as regards the per- 
sons released, I do not think it can be 
said that they were set at liberty because 
no danger could be apprehended from 
them. Ido not go into the mode and 
form of their release. The noble Earl 
who spoke first (Earl Grey) has re- 
minded your Lordships, with great jus- 
tice, that if the prisoners were to have 
their release they could hardly have 
had it in a more inconvenient and 
unhappy way. They were released and 
sent out in a body to that place where 
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it was known they had thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of sympathizers. 
They were sent out in a sort of state, 
and it was the mere accident of the delay 
of a week which prevented the occur- 
rence of their being in the same ship 
which carried out the noble Earl the 
President of the Council, and the other 
Commissioners; in which case—if he 
had found himself along with those 
gentlemen in the steamer which carried 
them across the Atlantic—one reception 
at Washington and one triumphant meet- 
ing at Brooklyn would have sufficed. 
As to the danger to the country, let me 
ask your Lordships to go back a few 
months, because here, again, I do not 
want any further information than that 
which I have from the Prime Minister 
himself. Exactly 12 months ago, the 
Government introduced into the House 
of Commons a measure for the better 
preservation of the peace in Ireland, on 
the ground of the state of three counties 
—Meath, Westmeath, and Mayo—not, 
observe, their state as regarded Fenian- 
ism, but with respect to the Riband con- 
spiracy, which the noble Lord who has 
preceded me has said is so entirely dis- 
tinct from Fenianism. It was upon the 
ground of the Riband conspiracy in these 
three counties that the Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill was brought in. And I remem- 
ber that when it was suggested that the 
county of Tipperary was not in a healthy 
condition, the Chief Secretary said he 
only sought for powers on the ground of 
the state of those three particular coun- 
ties. I may remind your Lordships that 
we have heard of three counties being 
now in a similar condition as regards 
the prevalence of the Riband conspiracy. 
Mayo has been dropped out, but King’s 
County has been put in. But, passing 
by that, what was the statement of the 
Prime Minister? On the same night 
that the Peace Preservation Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone had to answer the appli- 
cation which was then made for the 
release of the Fenian prisoners, and he 
said— 

“The hon. Member asks whether we think the 
time has now come when the amnesty which was 
partially conceded not by an arbitrary choice, but 
upon particular grounds of selection, somewhat 
more than 12 months ago, may be extended to the 
whole of the political prisoners taken up in Ire- 
land. Iam sorry to say that my answer must be 
most repugnant to my inclination; but, at the 
same time, most imperatively imposed by duty. I 
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must point to the state of Ireland, where we are 
engaged in what I hope is materially and morally 
important remedial legislation, but are compelled 
to interrupt this beneficent, and, at all events, 
well-intended process, by a Motion which will 
presently be submitted by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue) for special powers with 
a view to the security of life and property in Ire- 
land. I do not think it would be possible for us 
to announce in this House, or to hold out else- 
where, any hope whatever that it would be con- 
sistent with our duty to open the doors of the 
prison on behalf of those prisoners, until we can 
see a different and better state of things in Ire- 
land. . It would be cruel to encourage 
the friends of these prisoners to cherish any hopes 
whatever with regard to their release, until we are 
able to see a state of things in Ireland when [ler 
Majesty’s peaceable and well-conducted subjects 
may be enabled to pursue the ordinary avocations 
of life with that degree of comfort and confidence 
which is the best test and criterion of a civilized 
and a Christian country.”—[3 Hansard, cc. 80.] 


This was 12 months ago, at the time 
when the only disturbed districts of Ire- 
land were said to be the three counties 
I have mentioned, and the only disturb- 
ance complained of was their connection 
with the Riband conspiracy. I ask your 
Lordships—What is the difference be- 
tween the danger that now prevails and 
that which prevailed 12 months ago? 
What is the state of things in Ireland 
now? I am sure your Lordships were 
pleased to be told in Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech that the state of Ire- 
land was peaceful and satisfactory, and 
that if there was an exception to that 
general condition, it was a spot so isolated 
that—we might gather from the tone of 
the Speech—it was scarcely worth re- 
ferring to. We were told that all Ireland 
needed was repose, and that no measure 
was intended to be brought forward 
regarding Ireland which could provoke 
controversy or animosity. Unfortunately, 
we have received very different informa- 
tion since that Speech was pronounced 
in this House. I do not intend to enter 
into any statistical examination of the 
number of offences in Ireland; neither 
do I wish to enter into any controversy 
as to the effect that may be expected 
from the legislation of the last two 
years. The noble Lord (Lord Dufferin) 
said what was very fair when he re- 
marked that even those who were op- 
posed to these measures must admit that 
the time had hardly come for us to judge 
of what their operation would be. He 
also said they had succeeded beyond his 
expectations. But when I remember 
that the noble Lord told us last year, in 
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words of great eloquence and solemnity, 
that he expected the reverse from the 
passing of the Land Bill, I do not think 
the success beyond his expectations mani- 
fests, on the whole, a great result from 
that measure. 

Lorp DUFFERIN : I beg pardon for 
interrupting my noble and learned 
Friend, but I must emphatically say 
that was not the effect of my speech. If 
my noble and learned Friend did not 
hear my remarks, I will send him a copy 
of my speech. 

Lorp CAIRNS: My noble Friend 
need not send me a copy of his speech, 
for I heard it with the greatest plea- 
sure. I do not pretend to remember 
or to quote the words; but it certainly 
left in my mind the impression that the 
noble Lord performed somewhat the re- 
verse of the part of the prophet in the 
Old Testament—he was brought to bless 
the Bill, but he ended by cursing it alto- 
gether. However, I will not go into 
that which is debateable ground, nor 
will I occupy time in canvassing the 
two reasons which the noble Lord as- 
signed in proof of the improved condi- 
tion of Ireland at the present day. 
Those two proofs seemed to me to be 
singular ones. ‘The first was that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
Ireland was able to spend the greater 
part of his time in London; the second 
was that the Government intends to call 
out the Militia regiments in Ireland. 
The first is, no doubt, a matter of fact; 
the other is only the intention of the 
Government, and we shall be better able 
to judge of that by its result, whatever 
that may be. I will turn to things as to 
which there can be no dispute, and 
which cannot give rise to controversy. 
But before I do so, allow me to ask your 
Lordships to bear in mind two reflec- 
tions with regard to the condition of Ire- 
land, which all who are acquainted with 
that country will know to be well- 
founded. In the first place, mere nume- 
rical calculations as to the number of 
crimes in particular districts of Ireland 
are by no means a complete test, but are 
very frequently an entirely fallacious 
one of the state of the country. If it be 
the case, as the Government have an- 
nounced, that there is a conspiracy in 
a particular district of Ireland affecting 
life and property—a conspiracy against 
law and order, and one which seeks to 
substitute rules of its own for the laws 
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of the country—the absence of crime in 
that district may indicate nothing but 
the complete and perfect triumph of the 
conspiracy. It is when a conspiracy | 
seeking to assert its own rules, comes 
into collision with those who have 
not succumbed to its power, and when 
the latter appeal to and insist upon 
the law of the country that crimes 
occur; and, therefore, crime is or may 
be a proof that the conspiracy is not so 
triumphant as it would be if no crime oc- 
curred. Another observation to be borne 
in mind is this—very great emphasis 
is laid by Members of the Government 
upon the isolated spots in Ireland where 
they think the conspiracy exists. I do 
not think a greater mistake can be made. 
The Riband conspiracy is not a local 
organization—it is general throughout 
the country —it crops out and makes 
itself known for particular reasons in 
this place or that; but those who are ac- 
quainted with Ireland know perfectly 
well that almost as a universal rule the 
perpetrators of Riband outrages are not 
persons who live on the spot where the 
outrage occurs, but are brought from a 
distance, and that circumstance shows 
that the conspiracy has ramifications 
throughout the country and has the 
command of agents in all parts. What 
is the state of the country? I will refer 
shortly to the state of Westmeath—but 
I am greatly afraid that it is not by any 
means in Westmeath and Meath and 
King’s County only that outrages are 
occurring. What do we read in the 
newspapers? I find that on Tuesday 
night, in Tipperary, five men attacked 
the house of Mr. Howes, a resident in 
the district, and fired five or six shots 
into the house, fortunately without in- 
juring any of the inmates. The next 
day, in Donegal, a steward was shot 
dead. Only the other evening the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, till recently 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
stated officially that Ireland never was 
more contented, never more tranquil 
than at the present moment. But at the 
very time that he was speaking, the house 
of a tenant of one of your Lordships in 
the County Clare was attacked by an 
armed party. Fortunately they did not 
succeed in committing murder. But in 
the County Limerick, at the same hour, 
the steward of Mr. Conyers was shot 
dead. This was at 7 o’clock in the 
evening — the very moment that the 
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President of the Board of Trade was 
speaking in the House of Commons. 
Let me refer to the County Mayo. I do 
not know whether your Lordships read 
in the newspapers the history of what oc- 
occurred in that county; but I confess it 
impressed my mind with deeper feelings 
of pain than anything else which I have 
perused with regard to the state of Ire- 
land for many months. At Foxford, in 
the county of Mayo, there was a man 
whose name was Davis; he seems to 
have been a respectable peasant, having 
a servant in his house, and living with 
his wife and children. It was night time, 
and he was in bed; his wife was sitting 
by the bedside nursing a child. A shot 
was fired through the window which fa- 
tally wounded him in bed; he raised him- 
self up and showed his wife that he was 
shot, and she was so paralyzed with fear, 
that she was unable to give the alarm 
till next morning. After a couple of 
days the poor man died, and a coroner’s 
inquest was held. I will read to your 
Lordships what we find as to the pro- 
ceedings in the leading London news- 
paper— 

“ Sixteen of the jury returned a verdict that the 
deceased was killed by the accidental discharge of 
his own gun. There were joyous demonstrations 
in Foxford when the verdict became known, and it 
is stated that some friends of the man who was 
shot were warned to return home as quickly as 
possible, as violence was apprehended from the 
populace. Satisfaction is felt in the district at 
the verdict. Had it been one of wilful murder, as 
was expected, a tax would have been levied to 
compensate the family of the deceased.” 


What do your Lordships suppose was the 
evidence on which the jury proceeded ? 
There was the evidence of the wife, who 
stated that she was in the room when 
her husband was shot; the evidence of 
the servant, who, hearing the shot, ran 
into the room and saw the window 
broken, which had not been broken be- 
fore, through which the shot had entered ; 
there was the evidence of a man who had 
been getting water from a well outside 
the house, who heard the shot and saw 
two men running rapidly away, men 
whom, of course, he did not know; and 
there was the evidence of the constable 
of police, who had found broken pieces 
of metal and glass scattered about the 
bed, who also found the gun of the de- 
ceased standing in its accustomed place, 
without any symptom of its having been 
discharged, and who, in fact, drew the 
charge from the gun upon the day of the 
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inquest, and stated that he believed the 
gun to be at the time in exactly the 
same condition as it was on the night of 
the murder. Upon that evidence I blush 
to say that 16 men, with the widow and 
orphans before them, found that this 
man had come to his death by the acci- 
dental discharge of his own gun, lest the 
neighbourhood should have to compen- 
sate the orphans and the widow. That, 
be it observed, is away from the dis- 
turbed and disaffected part of the coun- 
try; that is in the peaceable and calm 
and well-regulated part of Ireland. 
These things are done in the green tree ; 
now let us see what is done in the dry. 
What does the Chief Justice Monaghan 
say at the assizes which are now going 
on in the county Westmeath? ‘These 
are his words— 


“T feel it my duty to say, looking over the 
returns which have been furnished to me by the 
constabulary of the county, that the county is in 
that state that must be a source of annoyance and 
grief to everybody interested in its welfare. When 
I was last here it was in an unpleasant state ; but 
T indulged in the hope that things would mend. 
I find now, on the contrary, things have got from 
bad to worse, and the very deplorable state the 
county is in it is almost impossible to conceive or 
‘to describe. One cannot wonder that it has en- 
gaged the attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and I can only trust and hope that the proceedings 
that are now being taken in Parliament will result 
in devising measures that will be productive of 
improvement, and will afford some safety to the 
inhabitants of this county. In the list that is be- 
fore me I find that in the months of November 
and December last two men were shot. One of 
the name of Dowling was shot, and died imme- 
diately from the results of the wound. A man 
named Waters, a police constable, was also shot. 
Another man of the name of Heney or Hyney was 
wounded and assaulted, which terminated with his 


death,” 


Then the Chief Justice goes on to describe 
other offences, which had not terminated 
fatally, but offences committed in the 
light of day, witnessed by scores of per- 
sons, without anyone being brought to 
justice for those crimes. I will pass 
from the Chief Justice, who, no doubt, 
was shocked by the state in which he 
found the county, and I will take the 
evidence of the Roman Catholic Bishop, 


who, from living in the county, is inti- - 


mately acquainted with all the people. 
And what does Dr. Nulty say. He 
says— 

“ Every man now fears that scores of assassins 
are secretly and stealthily lurking about in the 
very midst of us. The mystery in which they 
have shrouded themselves, and with which they 


have hitherto successfully concealed themselves,’ 
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has spread terror and alarm among all classes of 
society. Every man is in terror for his life, and 
trembles for his safety.” 

And then the Roman Catholic Bishop 
goes on to say—what hardly shows a 
grateful spirit on the part of one in his 
position—that he thinks the Government 
a very weak and pusillanimous Govern- 
ment. Bad, however, as the state of the 
country is, according to the language of 
the Ohief Justice in his Charge to the 
grand jury, I am sorry to say that the 
result of the assizes just held in that 
county seems to be even more alarming. 
For what do we find? I have taken 
four cases almost at random, and they 
show it to be utterly impossible to obtain 
a conviction in the district. Four men 
were indicted for attacking a corn mill, 
and assaulting a man who had taken a 
situation from which another had been 
dismissed. The prosecutor had iden- 
tified all the prisoners at the petty ses- 
sions; but, when confronted with them 
at the assizes, said he did not know 
them, and they had to be discharged. 
A much worse case, I think, was one 
which your Lordships may have ob- 
served—that of Constable Supple, whom 
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a man named Bray had tried to murder. ' 


The case proved to demonstration was 
this—Constable Supple was standing 
outside his barracks, beside the yard of 
the chapel, there being a wall between : 
aman fired at him from over the wall. 
Though wounded the constable was ablo 
to jump over the wall, and saw Bray 
making off. Bray again fired, but 
missed him; and the constable grappled 
with him, wrested the revolver from 
him, and threw him down. While 
struggling on the ground Bray pulled 
out another pistol and snapped it in his 
face, but it did not explode: the struggle 
continued for some time, and ultimately, 
the constable becoming exhausted, Bray 
got away—but I think it was one of the 
most manly endeavours to arrest a crimi- 
nal that I ever heard of. But now ob- 
serve. Bray was no stranger to the 
constable, who swore to him positively, 
and had known him for five years; they 
-were face to face, at one time their faces 
almost touching each other, and he had 
seized him by the hair of his head. There 
was not the slightest doubt that he was 
the man who had tried to murder him. 
Not only that, but a labourer of Bray’s 
had left Bray standing in the chapel 
yard shortly before the time of this oc- 
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currence. An attempt was mado to 
prove an alibi; but it wasno alibi at all. 
Somebody came forward, and said that 
they had seen Bray about the time of 
the attack, but not at any very great 
distance from the place. Moreover, the 
person had neither clock nor watch to 
tell him the time. The Judge evidently 
disregarded his evidence; nevertheless, 
the jury, after a few minutes delibera- 
tion, acquitted the prisoner. In the 
next case, in which a man was charged 
with breaking into a house and assault- 
ing the inmates, an alibi was set up and 
the jury returned a verdict of ‘Not 
Guilty.” And then occurs this remark- 
able circumstance—the Chief Justice 
cautioned the prisoner to be more careful 
in future, as the great probability was 
that if tried again hoe would not escape. 
In the case of Robert Black, who was 
indicted for firing at Mr. Blagrove, with 
intent to murder him, the jury disagreed. 
The prosecutor swore positively as to the 
identity of the prisoner, whose father 
held a farm from which he had been 
evicted. These cases, I contend, show 
a state of things which is even worse 
than that which would exist if those 
prisoners had not been apprehended at 
all. It is deplorable if, when they com- 
mit crimes, they cannot be arrested; 
but I believe it would be better for ten 
criminals to escape in that way than for 
one man, duly arrested and having had 
the crime clearly brought home to him, 
to escape either through sympathy or 
through fear on the part of the jurors. 
And this, my Lords, leads me to ask 
why the powers which were entrusted to 
the Government last year have not been 
exercised with regard to offences of this 
kind? One power, and a very valuable 
one, which was given them was to remove 
particular trials from the county which 
was the scene of the offence and to have 
the cases tried elsewhere. I want to 
know why the Government did not re- 
move those trials to Dublin, where a 
proper jury might have been obtained, 
free from feelings, on the one hand, of 
sympathy, or, on the other, of fear. I 
venture to think the Government, from 
that point of view, have been chargeable 
with very great neglect in the manner 
in which these prosecutions have been 
conducted; and I therefore am justified 
in asking the Government what it is 
they now propose todo? From the re- 
cords of the other House of Parliament, 
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we are given to understand that a Com- 
mittee has been appointed on the subject 
of the Riband conspiracy in a particular 
district in Ireland. I will not enter into 
what those same records tell us of tho 
alterations which from time to time have 
been made in the proposals of that Oom- 
mittee—how it was at first to have been 
a Secret Committee, and to have sug- 
gested the best mode of remedying the 
condition of that country ; those parts of 
the Motion, wisely or unwisely, have 
dropped out, and I will not discuss a 
matter which is more properly for the 
other House of Parliament. But now 
we understand that the matter is reduced 
simply to this—that a Committee of the 
other House has been appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of this disturbed 
district of Ireland. Is that, I will ask, 
to be a substitute for legislation, or a 
prelude to legislation; or is it to super- 
sede all legislation on the subject ? Here 
is the view taken by a Member of the 
Government, who ought to be well in- 
formed on the subject—I mean the late 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who is now President of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Chichester Fortescue says— 

“Tt is perfectly well known in Ireland that we 
have succeeded beyond expectation, and almost 
beyond hope in improving the condition of the 
country, and that at no time within memory has 
Treland been so prosperous, so calm [“ Oh, oh! ”’] 
—I know what I am speaking of—I repeat, so 
prosperous, so calm, so confident of the future, so 
contented, so loyal as she is at the present mo- 
ment.” —[3 Hansard, eciv. 1020.] 

No qualification, you will observe. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on— 

“ Although I readily admit that the information 

so to be obtained will be of value to the Govern- 
ment, still I believe it will be of equal value to 
the House as enabling them to ascertain beyond 
dispute the facts and causes of this want of success, 
which, as I have said, has been limited and excep- 
tional.” —[ bid. 1021.} 
Therefore, according to him, the object 
of the inquiry is to show that although 
the Government have failed in their 
legislation with regard to Ireland, yet 
their failure has been most exceptional. 
And now let me direct your Lordships’ 
attention to the opinions expressed by a 
legal Member of the Government. What 
does the Solicitor General for Ireland 
say ?— 

“TI do say that it would afford to me, and 
that it would afford to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the greatest satisfaction if, as the result of 
the labours of the Committee, it should clearly 
appear that Westmeath may be safely left to the 
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operation of the law as now existing. .. . When 
the facts are reported to the House, and the 
House and the Government have seen and con- 
sidered them, whatever the Committee may then 
recommend—even if it should be legislation of the 
most penal character, or no legislation at all—the 
Government will bring an unbiassed judgment to 
bear upon the question, and will deal with it as 
they have dealt with all measures relating to Ire- 
land, from a broad and statesmanlike point of 
view. And ifit should be shown that no necessity 
for exceptional legislation exists, no one will be 
wore gratified than the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They will rejoice if Westmeath can 
be safely left to yield to the same healing influ- 
ences that have made themselves felt in all other 
parts of Ireland.” —[Jbid. 1241-3.] 


Well, judging from these declarations 
alone, I should have supposed that the 
Government were quite at sea; that 
they were equally prepared for legisla- 
tion or no legislation; and that they had 
no opinion as to what the legislation 
ought to be ; but I am bound to say that 
the expressions which fell from two 
other Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were more satisfactory. The pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland, after 
referring to his ‘painful dismay” at 
being obliged to introduce the subject, 
went on to say— 


‘* Now, if this state of things really exists—and 
it can be too readily proved—the Government 
say, and I say to the House, that it is an intole- 
rable state of things. The Government are pre- 
pared to admit it, and we say that we are deter- 
mined to apply to the House for a remedy. . 

We have no desire to ask the Committee to sug- 
gest aremedy. Upon the facts so established, as 
I believe they would be before a Committee, the 
Government will be prepared, as I have said before, 
to legislate. The Government think the state of 
things intolerable, and a remedy they are deter- 
mined to find, if not within, then without, the or- 
dinary limits of the Constitution.” —[ bid. 995-8.] 


That is a declaration of the most explicit 
kind on the part of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and I have not a word to 
say against it. Neither is there much 
exception to be taken to the view of the 
Prime Minister, who says— 

“* T, for one, am not prepared to allow, and my 
Colleagues have at no time asserted, that the state 
of Westmeath at this moment, taken all in all, is 
worse than it has been in any former years. We 
do not found ourselves on that allegation. I will 
not, even for myself, presume to say that it is 
worse than it was 12 monthsago. But we do say 
that the state of Ireland, and of the Government 
of Ireland, is, and has been—I am speaking of the 
Executive Government—necessarily in many re- 
spects defective and even deplorable. The Govern- 
ment have been obliged to wink at a state of crime 
or intimidation which, in well-governed countries, 
is intolerable. . . . It is not so much because we 
assert that the state of Westmeath is now worse 
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of Inquiry ; but it is because we think that the 
state of Westmeath is a disgrace to a civilized 
country, that we are of opinion its condition de- 
mands the attention of Parliament... .. But, 
independently of that, there is another matter 
which we should wish to examine by aid of the 
Committee, and that is, how have the Govern- 
ment used the powers given them under the Peace 
Preservation Act? Seeing that Parliament last 
year entrusted us with large stringent powers, 
and seeing that we declare that still more strin- 
gent powers are required in reference to the state 
of Westmeath, is it not right that the House of 
Commons should inquire whether or not we have 
neglected properly to use the powers given us?” 
—[Ibid. 1192-4.] 
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From these declarations I gather the fol- 
lowing conclusions:—that the Govern- 
ment find in Ireland a state of things 
which is described as intolerable; that 
the Government are obliged to wink at 
a system of crime and intimidation ; and 
that they may, perhaps, ask Parliament 
for further and more stringent powers. 
But when are they going to do that? 
Do they mean to wait for the termina- 
tion of the inquiry by the Committee ? 
And what is the Committee to do? Is 
it to take evidence? Why, whatever 
evidence can be procured from members 
of the police, from magistrates, and 
from civilians who are in office the Go- 
vernment are already possessed of. They 
have at the present moment the means 
of examining all the evidence which 
from these sources can be obtained. Be- 
sides, the Government in Dublin Castle 
possesses secret information which they 
could not disclose, and which it would 
be their duty not to disclose to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, for 
the simple reason that the disclosures of 
the information would defeat the object 
for which it was given. Under the Act 
passed last year, and by means of the 
stipendiary magistrates, the Government 
possess powers more stringent than was 
ever before given to the Executive in 
this country. When an outrage occurs, 
and even before anyone is accused, the 
magistrates are empowered to summon 
any or every person in their district, to 
examine such person or persons on oath 
with reference to all subjects connected 
with the outrage, and to commit them 
to prison if they refuse to answer. These 
are powers which a Committee of the 
House of Commons cannot have; and, 
therefore, for the Government to say 
that they are waiting to obtain informa- 
tion is to make a suggestion which will 
not bear examination for a single mo- 
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ment. Is it an answer to le who 
reside in these unfortunate districts, and 
who are in the state which Dr. Nulty 
and the Government describe, to say— 
‘You must wait one, two, or three 
months, or perhaps till nearly the end 
of the Session, before we can venture to 
propose any legislation to Parliament?” 
Then it must be borne in mind that 
there are some Members of Parliament 
who do not think any legislation of this 
kind is necessary, and they, of course, 
will endeavour to prolong the investiga- 
tion. Therefore the Government will be 
confronted with a rival movement in the 
Committee, which will lead to a pro- 
longed inquiry, with a view to procure 
evidence which, after all, the Govern- 
ment does not want. I have now to ask 
your Lordships to consider the effect 
upon this Riband conspiracy and on the 
disturbances in this particular part of 
the country, of the doctrine which the 
Government has manifested by the re- 
lease of the Fenian prisoners. We have 
heard a great deal to-night of the dis- 
tinction between Fenianism and Riband- 
ism. Well, I have no doubt there isa 
difference in the details of organization; 
but both Fenianism and Ribandism are 
organizations having for their object the 
overthrow of our rule and of our laws, 
and the substitution for them of the laws 
and rule of the organization itself. I 
have often heard it said that the two 
cannot be the same, because when Fe- 
nianism prevails Ribandism droops down 
toaminimum. I have no doubt of the 
fact; but I take it to be a proof that the 
two societies are cognate and allied. 
Fenianism is the larger organization of 
the two, and when it is in the ascendant 
Ribandism falls into abeyance, as it were; 
but only to be resuscitated and to rise in 
fuller vigour again after Fenianism has 
disappeared. Lord Hartington said in 
the speech to which I have referred that 
the origin of Ribandism was political, 
and Dr. Nulty said very much the same 
thing. The original object of the organ- 
ization was to bring about a change in 
laws considered at the timo to be in- 
jurious to Ireland. Now, if this were its 
original character, remember what a 
tendency there is in Ireland always to 
elevate crime into politics, and to con- 
vert every criminal, if possible, into a 
political martyr. The other day I noticed 
a statement that when one of the re- 
leased Fenian prisoners was bidding 
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farewell to his friends at Cork, he said— 
“JT am going to America, but I have 
one consolation. The Prime Minister 
has admitted that all the good legisla- 
tion for Ireland is owing to the Fe- 
nians.”” I do not know whether he was 
referring to any particular expression of 
the Prime Minister, or to the current of 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—but the observation is important 
as showing the way in which people in 
Ireland reason in these matters. The 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) spoke of the 
“National Party’”—God forbid I should 
suggest that the National Party are Fe- 
nians; but what I would call attention 
to is this—that crime is committed in 
order to attain a political object, and in 
that way it becomes a political crime. It 
seems to be assumed that if a political 
criminal becomes a political prisoner, he 
must be treated, as the Fenians were, 
with the utmost consideration. Hence 
these men say ‘‘ Let us take the strongest 
steps we can to oppose English rule ; our 
first chance will be the grand jury won’t 
find a true bill; our second chance will 
be a jury won’t agree to convict; if we 
miss both these chances, we shall be 
convicted, and we shall become political 
prisoners. But Mr. Gladstone says we 
must be treated with the utmost leniency 
while in prison; and in a short time we 
shall receive an outfit, and, with a supply 
of money in our pockets, we shall be put 
on board a first-class steamer and sent 
to the United States, where we shall be 
received with acclamations by the popu- 
lace, thanked by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and interviewed by the Press. 
After all, it is not so bad a career, and 
we will at once engage in it.” I ask the 
Government, in all sober seriousness, 
what is the course they mean to take in 
regard to legislation for these disturbed 
districts? Parliament is ready to give 
them all the power they require. I only 
lament that the power they possess and 
the power that may be conceded to them 
may be found to be so much weakened 
by the acts of the Executive which are 
the subject of the present notice. 

Tre LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cairns) has undoubtedly evinced 
the greatest rhetorical talent in passing 
“from grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere””—by placing in juxtaposition two 
subjects which are essentially different, 
with the view of throwing upon the 
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course which has been taken with re- 
gard to one set of political prisoners 
that degree of obloquy which would na- 
turally attach to similar leniency adopted 
towards those guilty of the crimes insti- 
gated by Riband associations. I shall 
not attempt to rival my noble and learned 
Friend’s humorous description of the 
voyage of the liberated prisoners to 
America, in a steamer possibly convey- 
ing one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, for 
I think the subject is really a very grave 
one. I entirely sympathize with the feel- 


ings of the noble Lord who introduced 


the subject (Earl Grey)—it deserves the 
gravest discussion ; but the two classes 
of crimes referred to ought to be entirely 
separated in argument as they are in 
fact. No doubt, it was a dexterous move 
on the part of my noble and learned 
Friend to tack on to the Motion of the 
noble Earl a question which intimates a 
species of connection between Riband- 
ism and Fenianism, which is so wholly 
imaginary that it could be scarcely at- 
tempted otherwise than as a rhetorical 
juxtaposition : in attempting to connect 
the two he signally failed. I will advert 
for a few moments to the release of the 
Fenian prisoners. My noble and learned 
Friend, at the outset of his speech, as- 
sumed that the Government are on the 
look-out for a policy, and that they 
ought to be thankful for any assistance 
which discussion may afford them, and 
thereupon my noble and learned Friend 
himself volunteered argument and evi- 
dence on the subject of the Riband con- 
spiracy. It is not difficult to state exactly 
the course the Government propose to 
take ; indeed, I thought it had been suffi- 
ciently expounded in that discussion 
‘‘ elsewhere ”’ from which he made quota- 
tions. With regard to Fenianism, the 
Government found prevailing in Ireland 
a tranquillity which might be called all 
but absolute. They found a great im- 
provement in general feeling towards the 
Union with England and towards the 
Government, which they attributed to 
the good impression produced by the 
legislation of the last two years. But, 
as stated in the Queen’s Speech, there 
existed in a certain part of Ireland, as 
there has existed for 40 years, a system 
of Ribandism that forces itself on the 
attention of the Government, now that 
remedial legislation has eliminated dis- 
content, and the exercise of exceptional 
powers has extinguished Fenianism, Last 
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year separation from this country was 
advocated by the organs of the Fenians 
in no measured and gentle terms, and 
a main object of exceptional legisla- 
tion was to meet this evil. Incidentally, 
it would affect other secret societies and 
other forms of violence besides those of 
Fenian origin; but these being got rid 
of, it found there was a remainder of a 
spirit of insubordination, which has ex- 
isted for a long time in a particular part 
of Ireland, and which has not been era- 
dicated. It became the duty of the Go- 
vernment to make full and complete in- 
quiry as to the character of these Riband 
associations, and to consider the best 
remedy to be applied. But this is an 
evil which has existed nearly for a cen- 
tury, and has engaged the attention and 
foiled the efforts of every successive Ad- 
ministration. Last year large powers 
were granted to the Irish Executive; 
but it was found they were not sufficient 
to deal with this evil—though they bore 
excellent fruit in that thorough suppres- 
sion of Fenianism which, no doubt, was 
mainly due to them. What, then, be- 
came the duty of the Government? It 
is certainly a proper question to ask— 
Have you used the powers with which 
the Legislature intrusted you? It is 
right this question should be answered 
before new powers are applied for. The 
Committee to be appointed will very 
properly inquire whether these powers 
have been exercised; if so, with what 
result, and in what respect they have 
been found deficient. They will also 
inquire into the extent of the evil, and 
whether it is limited to a certain dis- 
trict, or whether, as the noble and 
learned Lord seems to think, we are in 
error in supposing it is confined within 
certain limits. The noble and learned 
Lord has taunted the Government with 
their original intention of making the 
Committee a secret one; and with ask- 
ing for its advice. But he also said that 
these points had been raised and dis- 
cussed in the other House. My Lords, 
they were raised, and the taunt was tri- 
umphantly answered by the majority in 
favour of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee; by a Resolution conformable to 
that which was explained to have been 
from the first the intention. It was not the 
intention of the Government to ask the 
Committee for any special directions to 
govern them with regard to the course 
of legislation, They ask the Com- 
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mittee to sift to the bottom the exist- 
ing condition of Ribandism, but they 
reserve to themselves the full power, im- 
mediately when it is thought necessary, 
and without waiting for further in. 
quiry, if new circumstances should arise 
to render it necessary, to apply at once 
to Parliament for measures of a reme- 
dial character. We are in no way fet- 
tered by the inquiry, and in no way 
bound to wait for it. On the other 
hand, assuming the evil to be limited, as 
we believe it to be, we do not think it 
right to ask immediately for those mea- 
sures of which we do not perceive ne- 
cessity so urgent as to prevent due in- 
quiry. It is probable the result of the 
inquiry will be that the Government will 
ask for such powers in excess of those 
granted on a former occasion as shall, in 
their judgment, be absolutely necessary 
to meet the occasion. So far, the Riband 
question may be considered as being 
separate from Fenianism and Fenian 
prisoners. Ribandism is so entirely an- 
tagonistic to the principle of Fenianism 
that my noble and learned Friend’s la- 
boured attempt to connect the two was, 
in the state of facts, an entire failure. 
It is not only that where Fenianism has 
prevailed Ribandism has not prevailed; 
but it is well known that the Riband 
conspiracy is of a totally different cha- 
racter from Fenianism—not directed to 
any change in the Government, and not 
seeking foreign aid to accomplish it, but 
confined to onefspecial object, an altera- 
tion of the law with regard to the occu- 
pation of land, which has now become 
no longer a desire on the part of the 
large mass of the people of Ireland, 
who are well content with the measures 
that have been passed on that subject, 
but which still remains a fixed idea with 
those who have been bred up to it from 
infancy, and who, as members of the 
Riband association, have taken strong 
vows and religious obligations of a specific 
character. Those who belong to the 
Fenian organization, on the other hand, 
take no oaths. There is no religious 
element associated with it. My Lords, 
I now come to a much graver question 
—the exercise of the Royal clemency in 
the case of the Fenian prisoners. My 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cairns) 
laid down certain principles which are 
correct as far as they go—that law should 
be certain, and punishment certain, 


speedy, and defined. No one will dis- 
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pute these principles; but if they were 
not modified in practice, their mischiey- 
ousness would be equally undeniable. 
The proposition is no doubt true in the 
abstract, but there is another proposition 
of equal truth—that punishment should 
never be excessive, so as to enlist the 
sympathy of the governed on the side of 
the offender rather than of the law. 
That is a principle of human nature 
which no wise statesmen will forget. 
Let me point out that, with regard to 
punishment, you had formerly the sys- 
tem of transportation, which afforded an 
adequate and far more convenient re- 
medy than imprisonment. When you 
were driven back on imprisonment, you 
had to place these men in prison for a 
certain term of years. You could not 
sentence them to a life term of imprison- 
ment; but the sentence must be for a 
considerable number of years. Dur- 
ing that period, as years run on, the 
offence has passed by, the danger has 
passed by, the public forget all the 
alarm and distress occasioned by the 
conspiracy, and the tide of sympathy 
turns towards the offenders, and their 
sufferings are more remembered than 
their crimes—thus showing how essen- 
tial it is that the prerogative of the 
Crown should be exercised, even at the 
risk of their being some outcry on the 
score of uncertainty of punishment. 
These persons had been placed in cus- 
tody, they had been punished, they had 
suffered, their punishment was definite 
and certain ; but when the tide begins to 
turn, and when, from the nature of the 
offence, there is no probability of its re- 
petition, then is the time for exhibiting 
leniency and relieving them from their 
imprisonment. My noble and learned 
Friend asked—What is suffering ? Does 
it consist in being sent out to America 


. with new clothing, with money in pocket 


—in being made martyrs of, and féted on 
arrival? But is that, I ask, a fair de- 
scription of the facts? The crime of 
which these men were convicted was 
political. However mischievous, it was 
not of a sordid character—persons ac- 
cused of political offences, bad as they 
may be, and great as the evils they may 
produce, are generally by comparison 
men of education, of high moral sensi- 
bility, and of good feeling towards those 
with whom they were not brought into im- 
mediate political antagonism. Are these 
men to be placed in the condition of 
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common felons, thieves and murderers ? 
eg si |. The noble Duke cheers; 

ut does he know of any country in the 
world which, within the last half-century, 
upholds consistently that doctrine? It 
has been tried in more countries than 
one, but abandoned. Austria tried it, 
and acquired a bad reputation for her 
treatment of political prisoners; but I 
am happy to say there is not at the pre- 
sent moment a single political prisoner 
in Austria. It is, I hold, simply a 
play upon words to speak of political 
offences and thefts and murders being 
placed in the same condition. When, 
therefore, you have fearlessly punished 
the political offences, you must take care 
that the just measure of punishment is not 
exceeded. This was the principle acted 
upon in 1849. Again, I say that im- 
prisonment to men of education is a 
much severer punishment in every way 
than it is to the common felon, who often 
finds in prison that regular food and 
lodging which he never enjoyed when in 
freedom. The universal instinct of mo- 
dern civilized nations draws a line of 
distinction between the two classes of 
offenders. Do we not all know a case 
in which an attempt was made to over- 
throw a great monarchy, and a homicide 
was committed in the course of it? 
Failure took place, and the author of the 
attempt was not executed, but he after- 
wards escaped, and attained the highest 
station in his country. His life was 
justly forfeited, and perhaps no one could 
have blamed the authorities if they had 
taken it; but they abstained. Ifweturn 
nearer home, I may remind your Lord- 
ships that this is not the first Govern- 
ment, or the only one, that has treated 
Trish political offenders with leniency. 
The noble Duke who now presides over 
the fortunes of his party in this House 
was, I believe, concerned in the libera- 
tion of four of the prisoners of 1849 ; 
and one of them, named Doran, was, if 
I am not mistaken, implicated in a 
homicide. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that he had a 
list of the prisoners, and no charge of 
felony was associated with Doran’s name. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: You 
had the crime in its worst form in the 
Manchester case, where an unarmed 
man was murdered in a cowardly and 
atrocious manner. The guilty men were 
justly condemned to death. But, even 
in that case, processions were formed, 
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and the name of martyr was very libe- 
rally applied—a degree of sympathy was 
excited in favour of the men. It was 
said you did not do this to get a purse ; 
you did not rob or set fire to a house— 
you did it for a different purpose, for 
a public principle, however mistaken 
you may have been. And there were 
other persons who, though utterly op- 
posed to Fenianism, and what is called 
the popular agitation in Ireland, made 
the conduct of the Government in the 
Manchester affair a subject of accu- 
sation on totally different grounds. To 
have invested these prisoners with a 
“sham” glory would have been ten 
times more mischievous in reproducing 
their offence than any course that 
could possibly have been adopted. I 
submit that we do not act wisely or 
justly in punishing men of education and 
refinement, guilty of political offences, 
beyond a certain stage when sufficient 
had been done to vindicate the law ; and 
a continuance of the punishment is only 
calculated to turn the tide of sympathy 
in their favour, and ultimately to pro- 
duce a state of feeling in the public 
mind ten times more mischievous in its 
effects than any amount of clemency the 
Government might show to such prison- 
ers. The noble Earl (Earl Grey) said 
that the Government, before releasing 
those prisoners, should have exacted a 
promise from them that they would 
hereafter bear true allegiance to the Go- 
vernment, and then should have set them 
free to wander about the country. I think 
my noble Friend, as a statesman, would 
hesitate, if in office, to follow such a 
suggestion as that. If that had been 
done, instead of the sympathy with these 
men dying out, as it is now doing, it 
would have been revived by their recep- 
tion at demonstrations and public din- 
ners; and, if any one of them had 
happened to die, his funeral would pro- 
bably have been attended by a vast mass 
of people to bear witness to his martyred 
dignity. It was surely far better to re- 
lease them, and send them out to a place 
where any sympathy they might meet 
with would be very harmless. When 
the Irish vote ceases to be in question, 
you will find that these men will sink 
into the entire obscurity into which the 
large body of Fenians has sunk in Ame- 
rica. The reception given to these men 
in America has been spoken of as some- 
thing wholly novel and unprecedented ; 
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but at different times many refugees 
have come to England from other coun- 
tries in which they might have been 
executed as rebels, and yet they obtained 
a hearty welcome here. I recollect that 
a noble Lord now no more (Lord Dudley 
Stuart), long the representative of a 
large metropolitan constituency, took a 
very active part in presiding over public 
meetings held to enable some of those 
refugees to tell their grievances. From 
Poland, Italy, Spain, France, and other 
countries political exiles have come to 
England—their own Governments, in 
many instances, with a wise clemency, 
conniving at their escape; and they 
have often been warmly received. The 
desire for the liberation of these Fenian 
prisoners was not, as has been stated, 
confined to their co-conspirators, but 
was evinced by persons in every class of 
society—some of them highly educated, 
and in a considerable position as to 
wealth, and who would suffer most se- 
verely if any attempt at insurrection were 
made, as was once anticipated. Men of 
every class were anxious that these pri- 
soners should not be made martyrs of, 
but that they should be placed far from 
Treland, and not allowed to return there. 
True wisdom, as my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government said, suggest- 
ed that we should first seize them, treat 
them with severity, and make them suf- 
fer; and when their suffering has been 
such as to make the loyal part of the 
community think that they have endured 
enongh, then to remove them from the 
society of those whom they have cor- 
rupted, and might again corrupt, to a 
place where they may be harmless, and 
where they may also be useful to them- 
selves and their families if they will live 
a sober life; and thus to make them 
monuments not of your vindictiveness, 
but of your clemency, as well as of your 
justice. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
did not think that justice had been done 
to the leniency which had been shown 
to these Fenian prisoners by this coun- 
try. Last May a complaint was made 
in the House of Commons that these 
political prisoners had been improperly 
and harshly treated. Well, a Commis- 
sion was appointed, over which the Earl 
of Devon presided, to inquire into the 
truth of those complaints; and, after 
three months’ investigation, the Com- 
missioners reported that they had con- 
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sidered everything they could for the 
good of those prisoners, and all that 
they could find out in the way of harsh- 
ness practised towards them was that 
hot rations had not been invariably issued 
to them for their Sunday’s dinner. The 
Fenian prisoners should have received 
not only meat every day, but hot meat 
every Sunday—and cold rations had 
been occasionally substituted. The Com- 
missioners also found that the tea sup- 
plied to them was not quite so good 
as it might be; not that the tea was 
of bad quality, but because it was 
kept too long in the cauldron be- 
fore it was used. He believed that 
many of their Lordships at that moment 
were in a condition to appreciate the 
grievance of food being kept a little too 
long before it was used, and therefore 
they could sympathize with the Fenian 
prisoners. On the ground of that cruel 
treatment some wonderful speeches were 
made in ‘‘another place,” exciting the 
minds of the Irish people on that sub- 
ject. He wished the Irish people to 
know—in case there should be any more 
Fenian outbreaks, such as an attempt 
made to blow up Dublin Castle, or any 
other venial offence—that the guilty per- 
sons when imprisoned would be very 
well treated, and would always have hot 
roast beef on Sundays. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
in the very few words which I shall ad- 
dress to your Lordships, I hope I shall 
make the fullest allowance for the diffi- 
cult position in which those are placed 
who have to administer affairs in Ire- 
land. I do not complain that they have 
at all overrated or exaggerated that 
difficulty. On the contrary, I confess 
that I should have been very willing if, 
in the only speech delivered to-night 
from the Bench opposite, my noble 
Friend (Lord Dufferin) had recognized 
more completely than I think he did 
what I fear is the real gravity of the 
situation of affairs in thatcountry. My 
noble Friend said that never was the 
political tranquillity of Ireland more un- 
disturbed than it is now, that the very 
idea of a Fenian rising is ridiculous, and 
that, in fact, all danger and all appre- 
hension on that score are at an end. 
Well, I should be very glad if I were 
able to take an equally rose-coloured 
view of the situation. I quite admit 
that there have been many times when 
the anti-English feeling in Ireland was 
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more violent than it is at present, and 
many times when the surface of society 
was more disturbed ; but I doubtif there 
ever was any time when that which 
lies at the bottom of the feeling against 
England—the desire for a separate na- 
tionality—was stronger or more deep- 
rooted than it is now in Ireland. Un- 
fortunately, you have deprived yourself 
of the means of knowing what the 
strength of that feeling really is. The 
state of the Irish Press became such 
last year that the Executive had to ap- 
peal to Parliament to put upon it a 
restraint totally at variance with our 
ordinary practice; but nevertheless ne- 
cessary under the circumstances. But 
that is a state of things which cannot 
last for ever. It is in the nature of the 
case a temporary expedient, and when it 
ceases you will have a recurrence of this 
treasonable writing. It is an inseparable 
inconvenience of what you have done, 
that you cannot really gather the state 
of feeling in Ireland, and you have not 
sufficient warning of what may occur. 
I will put it in another manner. Is there 
a public man in this or the other House 
of Parliament who would at the present 
time more than at any other time in the 
memory of man like to submit to a pié- 
biscite the question whether the two coun- 
tries should be separated? You know 
perfectly well you could not do it; you 
know that the lower classes would vote 
for separation. And I am sure that 
feeling would not be confined exclusively 
to the lower classes. The feeling can- 
not be ascribed to want of material 
prosperity, because never has the mate- 
rial condition of Ireland been more sa- 
tisfactory than it is at present; it cannot 
be ascribed to a State Church, because 
that grievance has disappeared; you 
cannot ascribe it to unjust land laws, 
because if the laws are unjust in any 
direction they are certainly not unjust in 
the way of refusing any reasonable 
claim made by the tenant. The Legis- 
lature, by the Bill of last year, has 
put an end to every grievance on that 
score. I am afraid, my Lords, the cause 
lies deeper, and is one of a more endur- 
ing type. We cannot fail to see that 
ever since 1782—or rather, I should say, 
ever since the beginning of that move- 
ment which culminated in 1782—there 
has existed in Ireland a belief in an in- 
compatibility of feeling between the two 
races, which leads the people of Ireland 
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to desire independence. While that 
feeling exists, and while it is widely felt, 
I say that, whatever you may have done 
in the way of relieving the people of 
burdens, the Irish difficulty still remains, 
and the Irish problem is still unsolved. 
Look at the various classes in Ireland, 
and consider the attitude they bear to- 
wards this country. You have, indeed, 
with you the Protestant clergy; they are 
wealthy and energetic, but they are not, 
perhaps, in particular good humour at 
this moment, or disposed to feel very 
cordially towards the English Parlia- 
ment; but, still, their interests are iden- 
tical with ours, and they will come round 
in time. You have the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, a great social and political 
power, to which great concessions have 
been made; but considering that the 
United Kingdom, of all countries in 
Europe, most emphatically opposes itself 
to ecclesiastical pretensions in any form, 
and insists upon ideas of social organi- 
zation widely different from what we 
suppose the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to maintain, we cannot look to the repre- 
sentatives of that power for cordial 
co-operation. I do not mean to say 


Convicts for 


they are, as a body, in favour of sepa- 


ration, or endeavour to promote it by 
violent means—indeed, I believe they 
are thoroughly frightened by the power 
of the Fenian agitation ; but I say your 
relation with them must necessarily be 
one rather of political calculation than 
of sympathy. The landlords of Ireland, 
though by no means satisfied with the 
measure passed by the British Legisla- 
ture last year, are, I believe, generally 
speaking, warm friends to British con- 
nection. The middle classes, however, in 
Ireland, being unhappily, almost every- 
where the centre of all political agitation, 
feel strongly interested in this question of 
separation, and they are ranked against 
you. Unhappily, that party in Ireland, 
which is everywhere the steadiest oppo- 
nent to all agitation, whether political or 
religious, is neither numerous nor power- 
ful; and if you come to the peasantry 
they have only two guides—the one, the 
priesthood, of whom I have spoken; the 
other, that Press which you have, at this 
time, put under restraint, and you know 
that restraint cannot be permanent. 
When I look at the situation generally, 
I see something painfully hostile to this 
country, and I see mere force on the 
other side. It is clear, my Lords, that, 
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in the way of political conciliation, there 
is nothing more to be done—there is no 
other interest in the sister country to be 
satisfied. The one thing which so very 
large a proportion of the Irish people 
want is, unhappily, the one thing which 
it is utterly impossible for you to give 
them. They want nationality ; they want, 
at least; legislative independence. A 
great deal of that marked hostility to 
law, traceable in the act of the Riband- 
man quite as much as in the act of the 
Fenian, is due not to the feeling that the 
laws are bad or unjust in themselves, 
but to the feeling that they are laws 
made for you and not made for them. 
If you ask me in what manner this 
should be met, I would say I see only 
one way. In the long run—though I 
admit it is often very long first — men 
give up schemes and ideas which pro- 
tracted experience has taught them to 
be utterly impracticable. If you could 
once convince the Irish people that they 
might just as well sigh for the moon as 
ask for Repeal, then in the course of 
generations —I can hardly hope for it 
earlier—that longing might die out. But 
if you take that line, there should be no 
mistake either as to the policy or the 
language you hold. This is not a time, 
with this feeling to which I have alluded 
deeply felt and widely spread, when you 
can afford to allow yourself the gratifi- 
cation of branding those who are styled 
political offenders by exceptional denun- 
ciation. You have but to create in Ire- 
land a feeling, not existing there now 
I am sorry to say, that rebellion, or at- 
tempt at rebellion, is a dangerous game 
for the individual who plays it, and a 
grave offence against society. You are 
dealing with a nation where, as we have 
had abundant proof, law is not respected, 
where order is not desired, where human 
life is not held sacred, and where the 
general sympathy of the population go 
with the assassin and not with the law. 
I say for that very reason, in dealing 
with these men as a class, you should 
punish them not in a spirit of undue 
severity, but certainly not in a spirit of 
exceptional leniency. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack argued 
this question at some length, and in the 
course of his remarks he said—‘“ If you 
are too severe in your punishment of 
political offenders, you will defeat your 
end, because you will create a feeling 
of sympathy for the offender; whereas 
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by more merciful dealing, you will have 
public sympathy with you.” I accept 
that argument where it is applicable; 
but I do not believe it is applicable in a 
country where, to begin with, all popu- 
lar sympathy is with the offender. The 
noble and learned Lord proposed to 
justify the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment in another way. He told us 
that when the punishment inflicted had 
produced a sufficient effect upon the 
country, the remainder of that punish- 
ment might be safely remitted. I take 
the liberty of dissenting altogether from 
that view. It is not very wise to say 
you will punish a man not for what 
he has done, not in proportion to the 
magnitude of his offence—but in consi- 
deration of the state of feeling which 
may exist among the people after the 
sentence has been passed. The noble 
and learned Lord has expressed sym- 
pathy for the political prisoners of fo- 
reign countries, and I should be quite 
prepared to justify such sympathy as a 
general rule. No doubt some Govern- 
ments run to excess in dealing with poli- 
tical offenders; but the prisoners with 
whom the British people have always 
been so ready to sympathize have been 
men sentenced without trial, at the arbi- 
trary will of the Executive, often for 
acts which we should not regard as 
offences at all. Now, we have to con- 
tend with the feeling that, although the 
British Government could not, for de- 
cency’s sake, avoid giving the prisoners 
some punishment, still they pitied the 
offenders, and thought them persons de- 
serving of great commiseration, and in 
whose favour much might be said, that 
they were persons not so much morally 
guilty, as that they were persons who 
had shown their patriotism in an indis- 
creet and undesirable manner. I know 
that many persons are inclined to take 
that view of political offences in general, 
though, of course, the term “political 
offences’ is a very wide and vague one. 
Any man who undertakes to subvert a 
Government by means of armed force 
contemplates as a matter of course and 
as a necessary incident to the execution 
of his plan murder, or many murders, 
according to the resistance he meets. 
For my own part, I confess I do not see 
that the offence of murder is in any way 
expiated or lessened because the crime is 
committed in the prosecution of treason. 
If there is any sympathy at all to be 
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shown, I confess mine would be given 
to those who are the innocent victims of 
attempts of this kind. Let us look at 
the state of things which exists. Take 
the case of any man who has made himself 
conspicuous on the loyal side; and in the 
streets of Cork, or perhaps of Dublin, his 
life is not worth a week’s notice. Put- 
ting aside, however, this general ques- 
tion of the degree of demerit belonging 
to the political offenders, I think there is 
something peculiarly unfortunate in the 
circumstances of the release of these men. 
I have heard many people, on all sides of 
politics, say that what has been done dur- 
ing the last two years in the way of re- 
medial legislation for Ireland has been 
done at such a time, under such circum- 
stances, and in such a manner that the 
universal feeling in that country is that 
these concessions have been granted not 
as a matter of justice or policy, but as a 
matter of fear. The bulk of the Irish 
people maintain that if it had not been 
for Fenianism they never would have got 
rid ‘of the Irish Church Establishment, 
and that if an agrarian war had not been 
carried on they never would have had a 
Land Bill passed. Though we may 
know perfectly well in our own con- 
sciences that the feeling of fear which 
they impute to us is entirely imaginary, 
still we cannot deny that there is an 
amount of plausibility in the statement 
that neither of these measures would 
probably have passed, or not so soon, 
had it not been for the continual direc- 
tion of English attention to Irish affairs 
by the disturbances and disorders that 
werecontinually occurring. They argued 
from these premises—and not without 
someplausibility. They said—‘ Let usgo 
onaswe have begun; letus keep the game 
up a little longer ; let us wait till we have 
rendered government in Ireland impos- 
sible ; we have got a good deal, and by- 
and-by we shall get the rest.” That is 
the feeling you have to dissipate if you 
can, and I think you can only do it by 
making them see that insurrection is re- 
garded by the Legislature of this country 
as a serious crime, and one which will 
involve a heavy punishment. I have 
heard in discussions outside this House 
reference made to what occurred after 
the American Civil War. It is said— 
** Look at what the Americans have done 
after the gigantic struggle in which they 
were engaged during four years; they 
have ended with an almost complete am- 
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nesty.”’ That argument would be good if 
the cases were parallel to anydegree. But 
in America there had been a gigantic 
civil war, in which hundreds and thou- 
sands of lives had been sacrificed, and 
the whole country had been desolated. 
The American Government might very 
reasonably say that after the punish- 
ment which had been inflicted there was 
not the slightest danger that the attempt 
would be renewed. But we cannot say 
that heavy suffering or penalty has been 
inflicted upon or endured by the Fenian 
leaders or followers, and we cannot speak 
so confidently about their not renewing 
their attempts. As to the reception at 
Washington I say nothing, because, con- 
sidering the great honour with which 
they were treated by ourown Government, 
I do not admit that there is anything 
unfriendly in the House of Represen- 
tatives having continued that courtesy 
and honour tothem. In the next place, 
it is more a matter for them than 
for anybody else to judge what kind of 
company it suits them to keep; and if 
they are willing to give a similar mea- 
sure of cordiality to the too numerous 
body of persons who issue from our 
gaols, they will help us very materially 
in solving the difficult and perplexing 
question—‘‘ What are we to do with our 
criminals?” I find no fault; but I re- 
gret the act of our Government, because 
we often see that those who spare them- 
selves the pain of punishing-—and pain 
it is—when punishment is necessary very 
often undergo it because they have to 
punish over and over again. I hope, 
rather than expect, that it will not be so 
in this case. 

Lorp O’HAGAN: My Lords, my only 
reason for rising to address your Lord- 
ships is a supposition that you would 
naturally expect someone to speak who 
has a personal acquaintance with the 
subject which is now under your con- 
sideration. The noble Earl who has just 
spoken (the Earl of Derby) has taken a 
disheartening view of the condition of 
Ireland; but to my mind it does not 
precisely bear upon the question before 
your Lordships at this moment. With 
reference to that view I shall only say 
this—assume that the feeling to which 
the noble Earl had referred does exist 
to a large extent in Ireland, the fact is 
—and I can say it with a perfect know- 
ledge of the evidence—+that that feeling 
which was heretofore exhibited in forms 
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of sedition and violence, now, at least, if 
it continue to exist, has ceased to wear 
those forms. What the Government 
ought to do in the first instance is, I ap- 
prehend, to put down all external force, 
all resistance to the law; and when 
that has been accomplished, and when, 
whatever may be their view, the people 
proceed to assert it constitutionally and 
within the law, the Government has ac- 
complished that which is much for the 
benefit of the country. And I say further 
that, when that has been accomplished, 
whatever may be your view as to the 
remaining feeling, which may not be 
dissipated all at once, you have advanced 
a great and an important step towards 
its extinction. And I shall say this only 
upon this part of the matter, before I 
approach what seems to me to be the 
real question in dispute—that it is a 
very disheartening view of the case to 
say that you are at the end of your re- 
medial measures—that all the measures 
you have taken have produced no good 
result, and that you are to despair of the 
country with which you are connected. 
I confess I am of a different view. In 
1782, 1798, and at various other periods 
of Irish history, we have read of Co- 
ercion Acts, Special Commissions, and 
abridgments of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Now we have begun to try the 
remedy of justice. It was time that that 
beginning should be made. I believe 
the experiment has actually succeeded 
as far as it could within the time; and 
if that experiment succeeds, and if justice 
is administered to Ireland as it never 
has been administered before, Irish 
nature is human nature, and justice will 
succeed in pacifying Ireland. It is not 
very long ago since the condition of 
things which has existed in Ireland pre- 
vailed to a more flagrant degree in 
Canada. You had in Canada those Ca- 
tholic Bishops with peculiar views; you 
had Bishops on the other side with their 
peculiar views also; and you had a 
divided population in a state of open 
and flagrant rebellion. The country 
was dealt with in a certain way which 
the Imperial Government considered 
was necessary. Justice was done ac- 
cording to the views of the Canadians, 
and I believe that England has now no 
more loyal defenders. I do not see why 
that which was accomplished in Canada 
should not be accomplished in Ireland, 
and I for one do not despair. Let justice 
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be tried, and completely tried, and I 
believe you will not be sorry for the ex- 
periment. There are two points which 
appear to me to be legitimate subjects 
of discussion in this House. The first is 
with reference to the question of the 
liberation of the political prisoners, and 
the next is my own convictions as to the 
condition of Ireland, and as to the mea- 
sures to which so much reference has 
been made in the course of this discus- 
sion. I differ from my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cairns) as to the identity 
of Fenianism and Ribandism, because 
I know historically that the origin of one 
was wholly different from the origin of 
the other; and I know practically, from 
having had the conduct of affairs in 
Courts of Justice, that the nature and 
objects of the two organizations are 
absolutely different. Ribandism origi- 
nally grew up in Ulster as a form of 
combination among the Roman Catholics 
to resist the combination of Orangemen 
upon the other side. 

Lorp CAIRNS was understood to say 
that Orangeism was itself an organiza- 
tion of defence. 

Lorp O’HAGAN: From that view I 
venture to differ. But no doubt there 
were hostile organizations—‘‘ Hearts of 
Oak” and ‘Hearts of Steel,’? and a 
number of other things— previously. 
Ribandism, however, originated in Bal- 
lymena, some time before the commence- 
ment of this century. The object of 
Ribandism is a social object—or, I 
should rather say, an anti-social object. 
But it has assumed, as all secret societies 
will assume, various forms at different 
times ; at one period it has worked asa 
species of trade union, at another it has 
taken the form of agrarian combination ; 
it has assumed all sorts of shapes for 
the purpose of influencing the better 
classes of society, and accomplishing the 
purposes of its abettors. Fenianism, on 
the other hand, is essentially a political 
combination for political purposes — 
framed expressly and exclusively for the 
purpose of separating the two countries, 
England from Ireland. Anyone familiar 
with Courts of Justice in Ireland must at 
once appreciate the difference. You 
cannot deal with one as you would with 
the other; you may even put down one 
without putting down the other. It is 
no very long time since, in the north of 
Treland, in the neighbourhood of Newry, 
Fenian and Orange lodges actually came 
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into collision, and fought it out like men 
in the open field. I give that as a mat- 
ter happening within my own expe- 
rience, and which I have on the best 
possible authority. As to the charges 
brought against the Government with 
reference to the liberation of the Fenian 
prisoners, I will not repeat the able 
and elaborate observations of my noble 
and learned Friend upon the Woolsack ; 
but this I will say, that I know of no 
country in which civilized men have 
dealt with political prisoners, in which 
it has been found possible to maintain 
in its integrity and fulness the doctrine 
that if, on particular occasions, and under 
special circumstances, you allow a miti- 
gation of punishment, you thereby inter- 
fere with the reasonable certainty of 
punishment. Every case must be dealt 
with on its own merits; and, in this 
case, you have to consider whether the 
Government had sufficient reason for the 
eourse which they adopted. Some of 
these men had undoubtedly been guilty 
of very grave offences, and of these the 
worst have not been released; others, 
who were enthusiasts—{‘‘ Oh!’ ]—one 
or two of them were not I admit; but to 
the mass I think the term applies—have 
been liberated. And, although these 
men were guilty of treason—the highest 
crime on account of the evils which it 
brings in its train—they yet were en- 
thusiasts, men who looked only to a poli- 
tical object, and were prepared to sacri- 
fice themselves to its attainment. And 
when you come to consider this question 
in connection with their discharge, al- 
though they were men who forgot their 
duty to the Crown—although they forgot 
the absurdity of opposing and encounter- 
ing the full power of this mighty Em- 
pire, and forgot that, within the Con- 
stitution and the law, the people of 
Ireland have the fullest opportunity of 
achieving everything which they can 
legitimately desire—still you must re- 
member that these men had an object 
which was pure and good to them at the 
time, and in considering whether they 
are to be dealt with mercifully or hardly 
you must take this circumstance into 
account—otherwise it seems to me that 
you shock the common feelings of 
humanity. These people had been con- 
victed in numbers and very heavily 
punished, and the result was a complete 
subsidence of seditious organization and 
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Application was thereupon made to the 
Government to release these people. 
The Prime Minister, having at the be- 
ginning of last year two measures, ad- 
mittedly of the highest importance, either 
in actual operation or in immediate 
prospect, said—‘‘ Let us observe what 
will occur within the next 12 months, 
and if during a certain period the con- 
dition of the country appears to be 
peaceable and quiet, I think it will be 
for the benefit of the country that an 
act of mercy should accompany the pass- 
ing of great legislative Acts of such 
moment to the country.” This occurred 
about April or May last year. Time 
passed on, and the country undoubtedly 
got into a better condition. With the 
exception of the black spot to which re- 
ference has been made, Ireland un- 
doubtedly became exceedingly tranquil 
and quiet. Whatever sentiment may 
have continued to exist in the country, 
it undoubtedly did not continue to mani- 
fest itself in a seditious form. When 
that state of things had been brought 
about the Premier had to consider this 
question—-Had the time arrived when 
these men might safely and beneficially 
be discharged? I need not repeat what 
has been said so often, that what we 
have done was in accordance with the 
ordinary custom of different countries of 
the world; beyond a doubt what has 
been done in this instance by the Cabinet 
has been done by France over and over 
again, by Austria repeatedly, and by 
America upon a late occasion. Iam un- 
able to understand the force of the argu- 
ment used by the noble Earl who opened 
the debate (Earl Grey) and of the noble 
and learned Lord who followed (Lord 
Cairns) that it is proper to release 
men who have been engaged in open 
conflict, slaughtering their fellow-men, 
and burning and destroying all before 
them, as men must do who engage in 
civil war, and yet that it is wholly im- 
proper to release men who have com- 
mitted no acts of open violence, however 
evil their intentions may have been. 
That argument does not appear to me 
to carry much weight or force. What 
was done in this case was done un- 
doubtedly with the cordial consent and 
concurrence of the country most to be 
affected by the step. Beyond all ques- 
tion the policy of the Government in re- 
leasing these prisoners from detention 
was sustained by the great body of the 
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Irish people. Anybody who read the 
Trish newspapers at the time must know 
that the step was not condemned by any 
important section of the Irish people; 
and that circumstance, which is perfectly 
and absolutely true, goes far to sustain 
the view of those who express approval 
of the conduct of the Government. Taking 
a low and merely utilitarian view of the 
matter, what was done was really a re- 
lief to Ireland. A nucleus of agitating 
disturbance had grown up in connection 
with the amnesty movement, and this 
was injurious in many ways. No doubt 
it may be said that what was done was, 
to some extent, a yielding to pressure ; 
but, taking this step in connection with 
other matters, we believe that the yield- 
ing in this particular has resulted in 
very great advantage to the maintenance 
of the public peace. It is easy to say 
that one ought not to yield under any 
circumstances to combination or agita- 
tion; but when by doing a certain act 
you have a fair prospect of advancing 
the peace and prosperity of the country, 
the mere existence of agitation ought not 
to restrain you from doing what you 
would do under other circumstances. 
To take higher ground—when two great 
measures were being launched in Ire- 
land, and you desired that they should 
become practical working measures, was 
it an undesirable thing to appeal to the 
generosity of the people, and to show 
that you were disposed to trust them ? 
I believe that in the appeal to their 
generosity conveyed in this act of mercy 
you did a great deal to advance the 
peaceful solution of those troublesome 
questions which have formed so great a 
check upon the progress of the country. 
Much serious misconception, I think, 
exists as to the legislation of the last 
two years, and it is desirable that dis- 
cussion upon them in this House should 
be carried on with an entire absence of 
party feeling. This is a question which 
ought to be discussed solely on its own 
merits; for however much the two great 
measures I have referred to were de- 
bated in their passage through Parlia- 
ment, they have now become accom- 
plished facts and have passed from the 
region of political discussion. It now 
becomes the duty of every man, however 
much he may have formerly battled 
about those measures, to say that they 
constitute part of the law of the land, 
and to endeavour to derive from them 
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the greatest possible advantage to the 
general community. That, in my judg- 
ment, is true statesmanship and true 
patriotism. This being so, let us con- 
sider for a moment what has been said 
about the effect of those measures of 
concession. It has been asserted that 
the Church Bill has produced no effect 
on Irish crime; but surely it was never 
intended to operatein that particular way. 
Again, the Land Bill was never intended 
to operate upon those who were engaged 
in committing these offences—it was in- 
tended to draw together the farmers and 
the higher classes, and in that way to 
operate indirectly upon the lowest class 
of the community. In Ireland, as in 
other countries, public opinion descends 
from above to below; and if you can 
by such a measure induce habits of 
peace, order, and respect for law in 
the middle class you will eventually re- 
duce to order and prosperity that low 
and debased class of wretches who 
are now perpetrating outrages in the 
county of Westmeath. I believe Ire- 
land is in a better condition now than 
at almost any time within living me- 
mory. If youtake the judicial statistics, 
and the charges of the Judges generally 
at the present Assizes, you will find— 
although there may be exceptions here 
and there—the mass of the counties in 
Ireland are in a healthy and prosperous 
condition. It was said by my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cairns) that Ri- 
bandism is not a local conspiracy ; but I 
must beg to correct him on that point. 
There was an inquiry instituted in 
1852 as to the state of the counties 
of Armagh, Louth, and Monaghan. 
These three counties were at that time 
exclusively the seat of Ribandism in 
Ireland. But there is no longer any 
trace of Ribandism there. It passed 
from county to county, and I believe that 
at this moment its head-quarters are in 
Westmeath, and portions of the neigh- 
bouring counties. Therefore, though I 
admit outrages have occurred in certain 
districts, I deny that there is any such 
thing as general outrage in Ireland. I 
will now revert for a moment to the 
great measures recently passed. First 
of all I may say that the Church Bill 
has been an infinitely more successful 
measure than could have been reasonably 
anticipated at the time it passed. It was 
natural to suppose that a sword would 
have been brought into the country and 
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not peace; but I believe the measure 
has been accepted by all parties in a 
spirit of calmness, temperance, dignity, 
and moderation, and that it will tend to 
break down the barriers which have too 
long divided Irishmen. Then the Land 
Bill, which only came practically into 
operation in August last, is working 
fairly and well; and I believe there will 
be none of the difficulties which were 
anticipated while the measure was pass- 
ing through Parliament. We must not, 
then, despair of Ireland. The country 
is in a transition state, and whatever 
may be the issue of the experiment, it 
is, at all events, worth trying. We are 
only beginning to make that experiment, 
and I would appeal to my noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) not to interrupt the progress 
which has already commenced. When 
the people of Ireland are saying that 
they believe what you have done for 
them will be of advantage to them, do 
not let us here or “‘ elsewhere”? tell them 
that it will be of none. I think itisa 
great duty of legislators, and of those 
who hold high positions in society, to en- 
courage the peaceful revolution which is 
being wrought in Ireland. If it be al- 
lowed to proceed —if the people be 
taught by self-interest to respect the law 
—you will find them a loyal and a law- 
respecting people. In modern times 
loyalty is founded not merely upon senti- 
ment, but upon substance. What makes 
people loyal is that they will derive ad- 
vantage and protection from the Govern- 
ment and the institutions under which 
they live. As sure as you make them 
believe that they derive these advantages 
under the existing system, so surely will 
they cling to that system, and so surely 
will law prevail and peace exist in Ire- 
land. If that be only done—if the ex- 
periment which has been made be 
allowed to proceed—you may hope to 
see falsified that prophecy which was 
recorded by Edmund Spenser long ago 
—that it seemed as if Ireland had been 
left by the Almighty to be a secret 
scourge to this country ; you may hope 
to see the people of Ireland, contented 
by justice, and by fair and equitable 
laws, adding greater security to the 
Throne, and more and more manifesting 
a disposition to be comprehended in a 
consolidated British Empire. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I yield to no one in admiring the 
eloquent speech to which we have just 
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listened ; but the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord O’Hagan), while he began by 
saying that it was too early to look for 
beneficial results from recent legislation, 
closed by attributing to that legislation 
the condition of Ireland, and by ex- 
pressing the hope that the experiment 
just begun would be allowed to proceed. 
That remark was unnecessary, because 
no one on this side has manifested any 
desire to interfere with that experiment, 
as he calls the passing of the two mea- 
sures affecting the Church and land. 
But while the noble and learned Lord 
anticipated the greatest benefits from the 
Church Bill and the Land Bill, I, for my 
part, consider the former a most wanton 
destruction of the Irish branch of our 
Church, and the latter, one of the most 
revolutionary measures ever passed by 
this or any other Parliament. I listened 
in vain to the speeches made on the part 
of the Government for the special reasons 
which induced them to liberate the Fe- 
nian prisoners, and it was not until the 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland spoke that 
T learned that their release was a relief 
to the country, inasmuch as it terminated 
the agitation which had been got up for 
their release, and that in yielding to that 
agitation the Government found them- 
selves extricated from a difficult position. 
But was it wise to yield, in opposition to 
the belief entertained that too much 
concession should not be made to agita- 
tion in Ireland? Agitation has taken a 
very wide range for many years, and I 
had hoped that we should not have heard 
agitation adduced on the part of the Go- 
vernment as a reason for releasing Fe- 
nian prisoners. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack told us that, as 
regarded Fenianism, there was absolute 
tranquillity in Ireland, and that the Go- 
vernment measures which have been 
passed during the last two years had 
pacified the country; but other autho- 
rities tell us it is too soon to look for the 
fruits of those measures. To my asto- 
nishment the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack credited the Peace Preser- 
vation Act of last Session with some 
share in the extinction of Fenianism; 
but in introducing the measure in the 
other House Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
stated that it was designed to put an end 
to agrarian outrages in Meath, West- 
meath, and Mayo; and the measure was 
passed through both Houses as one 
directed against agrarian outrages and 
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not against Fenianism. Attempts havo 
been made to distinguish between what 
are called political offenders and ordinary 
criminals, I confess I cannot draw the 
distinction in these cases. There is a 
distinction, no doubt; but unfortunately 
within the last few years there has been 
a very slight demarcation between poli- 
tical crime and ordinary crime. I am 
justified in making this remark, when I 
reflect that the political offenders have 
not stopped at any crime in order to 
gain their ends—they have not been 
deterred from perpetrating some of the 
most heinous and outrageous crimes. 
What description of crime do you call 
shooting the policeman at Manchester ? 
Was that a political or an ordinary crime ? 
No doubt it was murder, but it was in 
connection with the Fenian conspiracy. 
What was the crime of attempting to 
blowup Clerkenwell Prison, andinvolving 
in death, or injury, hundreds of persons 
who had no connection with Fenianism ? 
Was that political or ordinary crime? 
What was the attempt to seize the arms 
stored in Chester Castle? What is the 
shooting of policemen in their barracks ? 
Political and ordinary crime seem to be 
so mixed up that you cannot distinguish 
the one from the other. But I will go 
further and will ask what would have 
been the condition of Ireland and of this 
country if the Fenian movement had 
been successful? Would there not have 
been bloodshed all over Ireland? Was 
not its avowed object civil war against 
law, order, and government? If so, I 
cannot draw the distinction between po- 
litical and ordinary crime that has been 
suggested. I cannot recognize the dis- 
tinction in the type of one crime from 
that of another which has been alleged. 
The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack holds that there is tranquillity in 
Treland due to the absence of Fenianism ; 
but the First Lord of the Treasury still 
thinks it may be dangerous. The noble 
and learned Lord who has just spoken 
referred to what was said by Mr. Gladstone 
last Session. I conclude that he referred 
to an answer given to the late Mr. Moore 
to the question whether he would grant 
ageneralamnesty. The answer has been 
already quoted to-night, but I will read 
it again to correct the misapprehension 
as to what Mr. Gladstone really did say. 
He said he could not hold out any en- 
couragement to the expectation of the 
release of the Fenian prisoners until they 
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were able to see a state of things in 
Treland when Her Majesty’s peaceful 
and well-conducted subjects might enjoy 
that degree of comfort and safety which 
is the best test and criterion of a civilized 
Christian country. Is that the state of 
Treland now? Is that the condition of 
the “black spot,” as the noble and 
learned Lord described it? Is that the 
state of Limerick, of Clare, of Tipperary, 
of Donegal, of Mayo? I apprehend not. 
Can the description of the right hon. 
Gentleman apply to a country in which 
crimes, such as the noble and learned 
Lord has referred to, can be committed 
with impunity? The crimes are bad 
enough, but the inability of the Govern- 
ment to procure any punishment for them 
js certainly no criterion of a civilized and 
Christian country. The noble Lord who 
spoke second (Lord Dufferin) took credit 
to the Government for calling out the 
Trish Militia; he stated, with some tri- 
umph, that the state of the country was 
such that the Government were justified 
in calling out the Militia, which had not 
been done for some time. Judging from 
what I have read in the newspapers I 
could not help feeling some surprise. I 
observe in the newspapers that in the 
county of Donegal, when a noble Lord 
holding a commission in the Militia was 
doing what he could to assist the recruit- 
ing for one of the regiments, which had 
not been so successful as he wished, he 
received a letter threatening that he 
should be shot if he continued his efforts. 
Ido not think that an example of the 
benefit of calling out the Militia in Ire- 
land. The fact is, the Government have 
played fast and loose with Ireland. Their 
system has been one of alternate indul- 
gence and punishment. They first in- 
dulged the country with a Church Dis- 
establishment Bill, and then came down 
to Parliament with the Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill, which the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland described as one of the most 
severe enactments that has been passed 
within the memory of man. The Land 
Bill followed—a measure, asI think, very 
revolutionary in its character; and having 
alternately passed these measures of con- 
cession and coercion, they now come down 
to the other House and ask for a Secret 
Committee of Inquiry into the state of 
part of Ireland, to know how they may 
governit. The noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack tells us that parts of 
that proposition have been departed 
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from ; but why they have been departed 
from Her Majesty’s Government can 
alone tell. If Ireland is in the condition 
described by the Prime Minister, who 
tells us it is ‘‘ deplorable ””—in the con- 
dition described by the Chief Secretary, 
who tells us it is ‘‘ intolerable,” the Go- 
vernment are bound to come forward with 
measures of their own, and not fall back 
on a Committee of the other House. The 
Government, on this occasion, have en- 
deavoured to answer the speech of the 
noble Earl on the cross Bench (Earl 
Grey) with regard to the reasons for re- 
leasing the Fenian prisoners; but they 
have given no answer whatever to the 
question put by my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cairns). I wish Govern- 
ment had followed on this occasion of 
dealing with the “‘ black spot ” of West- 
meath and the other counties, the doc- 
trine laid down by the noble Earl the 
Secretary for the Colonies (the Earl of 
Kimberley) during last Session of Par- 
liament, who, with reference to the 
Peace Preservation Bill, in the course 
of a very eloquent speech, used these 
words— 

“JT think the House will admit that there is no 
duty more specially the province of the responsible 
Government of the Queen to determine than at 
what particular period it may be necessary to ask 
Parliament to pass measures of extraordinary 
coercion and repression.” —[3 Hansard, ee. 817.) 


My Lords, I entirely agree with the 
noble Earlin that. It is the duty of the 
Government to come forward and ask the 
House to pass those measures of coercion 
and repression that may be necessary to 
meet the present state of things. But I 
venture to say that the mode in which 
they have governed Ireland has not been 
successful. They have released these 
Fenian prisoners, and have sent them to 
a country where they can do us more 
harm than anywhere else. In assuming 
office the present Government also as- 
sumed that they were the only body of 
Gentlemen capable of dealing with the 
subject of Ireland. But is their policy 
one which is likely to succeed with 
a clever, keen, sharp-witted people like 
the Irish—they are not so easily de- 
luded. They are taught that they have 
only to clamour loud enough and long 
enough to obtain what they desire ; and 
that if, in the pursuit of their object, 
they should unfortunately wander out of 
the paths of ordinary crime, and roam 
into the regions of treason, they will still 
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find themselves sheltered under the 
paternal shield of a Liberal Govern- 
ment. 

Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY : I wish, 
my Lords, to say a very few words on this 
occasion. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond) has quoted some words of 
mine—and no doubt he quoted them 
accurately—with respect to the duty of 
the Government specially to determine 
at what period measures of coercion 
should be introduced into Parliament. 
Now I entirely adhere to that doctrine, 
and I believe the Government under- 
takes entirely the responsibility of de- 
termining when such measures should 
be brought forward; but at the same 
time they think they have a right to 
introduce them if they think proper after 
an inquiry by the other House. That, 
I apprehend, is not inconsistent with 
the doctrine I laid down in the extract 
quoted by the noble Duke. The noble 
Duke spoke as if the whole of Ireland 
was in a disturbed state; but I need 
hardly remind your Lordships that that 
statement is entirely unsupported by the 
facts; for the testimony that has been 
brought forward shows that, with the 
exception of one county, and two small 
portions of the adjoining counties, the 
country is decidedly improved. No doubt 
agrarian. crimes have been committed ; 
but it is not a fair inference to draw 
from occasional crimes of that kind that 
the general condition of the country is 
not improved. Whatever opinion your 
Lordships may entertain in regard to 
recent legislation for Ireland, all must 
admit that it is all important that those 
measures should have a fair trial; and 
never was it more important than it is 
now that you should be able to suppress 
those peculiar crimes which interfere 
with the well-working of such a measure 
as the Land Bill. Nor can anyone deny 
that such a state of things as now un- 
happily exists in Westmeath—even al- 
though I believe it is not so bad as it 
has been at some periods of Irish his- 
tory—is peculiarly dangerous, because 
it interferes with that on which the 
future well-being of the country so much 
depends. What is the situation of West- 
meath? It is placed in the very centre 
of Ireland; and I confess my own fear 
is that just as a small sore may extend 
by mortification until it involves the 
whole body, so the gangrene now preva- 
lent in the county of Westmeath may, 
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if not effectively dealt with, gradually 
spread into the other parts of the coun- 

I know it may be said— Then 
why does the Government not come 
down to Parliament at once and propose 
to apply a sufficient remedy to the evil ?” 
Well, last Session we proposed a very 
severe Act, which was passed ; and I am 
told it has failed in its effect in West- 
meath, where the state of intimidation 
is most complete. It therefore, I think, 
becomes especially requisite that we 
should be able to bring forward all the 
facts, and examine all the evidence on 
the subject, in order that Parliament, if 
it should be called upon to adopt such 
measures as may be necessary, and such 
measures as, perhaps, were never adopted 
before, should understand fully the state 
of things with which it has to deal. I 
think that a great confusion of ideas 
exists when it is commonly said, as it is 
in this case, that the Government are 
called upon to deal with this Riband 
conspiracy, as they have been called 
upon to deal with other conspiracies be- 
fore, by bringing in some such measure 
as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act to put it down. Now, in the case 
of political conspiracies, to which the 
remedy of a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act has been applied, the Go- 
vernment, being aware that the con- 
spiracy exists, and knowing that it may 
break out at any moment into rebel- 
lion, comes down and asks Parliament 
immediately to pass a measure to pre- 
vent the conspiracy so breaking out into 
rebellion. But the present is not such a 
case at all. I regret to say that the 
malady that now afflicts Westmeath is a 
chronic one, which has existed for a 
long course of years. This, therefore, is 
not a sudden emergency, calling upon 
us not to allow four-and-twenty hours 
to pass before we come down to ask for 
exceptional powers from Parliament; 
but the evil is one of long standing, and 
the measures requisite for dealing with 
it may be such as would have to be con- 
tinued in force for a considerable length 
of time. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN was under- 
stood to say that the very first proclama- 
tion issued by the Fenians, on the ocea- 
sion of their rising, declared it to be 
necessary for the good of Ireland that 
the Duke of Leinster and the Marquess 
of Ormonde should be sacrificed and 
their property confiscated. The noble 
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Lord also related one or two instances 

which had come under his own observa- 

tion, while in Ireland, to illustrate the 

cruelty and the intimidation practised by 
the Fenians. 

House adjourned at Ten o’clock, 

till To-morrow, half past 

Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 9th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Sexect Commitree—East India 
Finance, nominated ; Westmeath, &c. Unlawful 
Combinations, nominated, 

Pustio Bits —- Ordered — Game Laws Amend- 
ment (No, 2)*. 

Second Reading—Army Regulation [39], debate 
adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister [2]; Fairs * [60]. 


IRELAND—MR. DALY AND THE COM. 
MISSION OF THE PEACE FOR 
DROGHEDA.—QUESTION. 


Cotonen STUART KNOX, before 
putting his Question, said, that certain 
words had been struck out of his Ques- 
tion since he gave Notice of it. He was 
not sorry for that, as he had been in- 
formed by a Friend that the retention of 
the words would have given offence to 
his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade, which was the last 
thing he desired to do. His Question 
was to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether he has thought it desir- 
able to make any further inquiry into the 
appointment of Mr. Robert Bedford 
Daly, publican, holding a retail licence 
for the sale of beer and spirits, to the 
Commission of the Peace for the borough 
of Drogheda ; whether it is true that up 
to the 1st of this month no application 
has been made to the Clerk of the Peace 
for that borough for the transfet of his 
licence by the said Robert Bedford Daly 
to any person ; whether it is not neces- 
sary under the Acts of Parliament there- 
unto referring, that a publican’s licence 
should be transferred before the Magis- 
trates at Petit Sessions; and, if so, at 
what Sessions and before whom did the 
transfer take place ; whether, if the 
alleged transfer did take place, the per- 
son to whom it was granted was Robert 
Bedford Daly, who by the parish re- 
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gistry appears to have arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years on the 19th 
December 1870; and, if so, if this indi- 
vidual is a near relative of the new Jus- 
tice of the Peace; whether he is aware 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
was misinformed in regard to Mr. Robert 
Bedford Daly, viz. That Mr. Daly is not 
a publican and retail dealer in spirits 
and beer, that the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county recommended him for the 
Commission of the Peace three years 
ago, that the ‘‘ Irish Times”’ newspaper 
withdrew the paragraph in reference to 
the appointment, and that they inserted 
a highly complimentary article; whe- 
ther this Mr. Robert Bedford Daly is 
the same person who, at the Spring As- 
sizes in 1866, had an action brought 
against him by one Thornton for work 
and labour performed, and money paid 
for hiring mobs at Mr. Whitworth’s 
Election, and who lodged £15 in Court; 
and, whether, under all the circum- 
stances, he is prepared to sustain the 
appointment of Mr. Robert Bedford Daly 
as a magistrate for the borough of 
Drogheda ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, he had made further in- 
quiries in reference to the appointment 
of Mr. Daly since the hon. and. gallant 
Gentleman gave Notice of his Question, 
and he found that in all essential parti- 
culars his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was correctly 
informed when, in answer to a similar 
Question a fortnight ago, he said Mr. 
Daly was not a publican in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Mr. Daly had a large 
business as an auctioneer, and was also 
a member of a grocery firm carrying on 
an extensive business, in which was in- 
cluded a wholesale and retail wine and 
spirit trade, but this was managed en- 
tirely by Mr. Daly’s partner. Mr. Daly 
was under some misapprehension in re- 
gard to the transfer of the licence. He 
took what he supposed to be the requisite 
steps, with a view to procuring the 
transfer; but it turned out that all the 
necessary formalities had not been exe- 
cuted, and the transfer had not been 
completed. The President of the Board 
of Trade was not misinformed when he 
said that the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county recommended Mr. Daly for the 
commission of the peace three years 
ago, and it was true that Zhe Irish 
Times published a complimentary article 
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in reference to the appointment. It 
was true that an action was brought 
against Mr. Daly by a person named 
Thornton; but the jury found no verdict. 
With regard to the Question as to whe- 
ther he was prepared to sustain the ap- 
pointment, he had only to repeat that, as 
the result of inquiries he had made, he 
agreed with the opinions of his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade, that Mr. Daly was a fit person 
to receive the commission of the peace, 
and he believed the appointment had 
been received with very general support 
and favour by politicians on both sides 
in the borough. 


FORTIFYING WINES IN BOND. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES LAWRENCE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
10 per cent of proof spirit is allowed to 
be mixed with wines in bond for the 
purpose of ‘‘fortifying;’? whether the 
Board of Customs can allow and have 
allowed a greater proportion than 10 per 
cent of spirit to be mixed with wines; 
and, whether also it be true that during 
the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, numerous 
cases have occurred of persons receiving 
permission from the Board to mix with 
sherry and other wines in bond 15 per 
cent of spirit, amounting in quantity to 
17 gallons of spirit to each butt of wine ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The duty of the Customs as to 
the fortifying of wines in bond is regu- 
lated by the State. It is necessary to 
distinguish between wines in bond in- 
tended to be imported into this country 
and wines meant for exportation. In 
the case of the former the Customs may, 
under the Act, permit them to be forti- 
fied to the extent of 10 degrees of proof, 
provided that the whole strength of the 
wine does not exceed 40 degrees. In 
regard to the latter, the Customs are 
allowed by the Act to go beyond the 10 
degrees, if it shall appear to them to be 
necessary in order to prevent the wines 
fermenting on the voyage. Under these 
powers, wines meant to be exported are 
frequently allowed to be fortified three 
or four—or in some cases perhaps as 
much as five—degrees additionally. No 
limit is placed on the discretion of the 
Customs in the matter; but all that they 
do is in strict accordance with the powers 
conferred on them. 
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Sm JAMES LAWRENCE: I beg to 
give Notice that I will ask, Whether the 
Board of Customs also have equal powers 
over the trade to authorize the intro- 
duction of substances other than spirits, 
and whether special sanction cannot be 
obtained for adding ether and other 
chemical preparations to wines in bond, 
provided that the owners satisfied the 
Board of the necessity of such prepara- 
tions to refine the wine ? 


COURTS OF JUSTICE AND APPEAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HEADLAM asked the Seoretary 
of State for the Home Department, When 
the Bills on the Courts of Justice and 
Appeal, mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech at the commence- 
ment of the Session, will be introduced; 
and, whether, if it be intended to intro- 
duce them into the other House of Par- 
liament, they will be pressed forward 
without delay so as to give this House 
full time for the consideration of them? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
Bills were in a forward state of prepa- 
ration, and it was the present intention 
of the Government that they should be 
‘introduced by the Attorney General at an 
early date; but that must depend upon 
the state of Public Business. He would 
promise, however, that if the Bills were 
introduced in the House of Lords, such 
progress should be made as would afford 
the House ef Commons ample time to 
consider them. 


IRELAND—EXTENSION OF THE POST 
OFFICE TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked the Post- 
master General, When we may expect to 
have the post office telegraph system 
extended to the different country post 
offices in Ireland; and whether it is in- 
tended that the town of Borris, in the 
county of Carlow, which is a money order 
office and a railway station, should have 
the benefit of that system ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that in 
the course of about three months from 
80 to 90 additional post-offices would be 
opened in Ireland, and that by the end 
of the year all the county towns and the 
larger villages would have telegraphic 
communication, As to the second Ques- 
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tion, with regard to Borris, he was happy 
to inform the hon. Gentleman that tele- 
graphic extension had been made to 
that town; but, at the present moment, 
the office of postmaster was vacant, the 

ostmaster having been dismissed, and 
until the appointment of a postmaster 
the telegraph wires, of course, could not 
be put into use. 


CLERKS OF CONVICT PRISONS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet GILPIN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Upon what grounds the 
Treasury refused the payment of money 
voted by the House of Commons to the 
Clerks of Convict Prisons ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the sum had 
been inserted in the Estimates without 
the sanction of the Treasury, and refusal 
of payment had been made because the 
Treasury was not satisfied with all the 
particulars of the account. 


THE BALLOT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PIM asked the Vice President of 
the Council, Whether the provision of 
the Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) Bill, for taking the votes of the 
Electors by ballot, are intended to be 
applied to the election of Commissioners 
for Towns under the Local Government 
Act, and the Towns Improvement (Ire- 
land) Act, or under private local Acts; 
and, if not, whether he will consider the 
propriety of extending the scope of his 
Bill so as to include all elections for 
Town Commissioners as well as Town 
Councillors ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I think 
it will be scarcely possible to extend the 
scope of the Bill so as to include any 
elections except the Parliamentary and 
municipal ones. But I have little doubt 
that if the principle of the Ballot is—as 
T hope it will be—adopted in those elec- 
tions, it will ultimately be extended to 
others. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION— 
CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC OFFICES, 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOSEPH BAILEY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, With refe- 
rence to the Order in Council of the 4th 
June last, and the recent announcement 
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of the Civil Service Commissioners de- 
tailing the names of persons who had 
passed the preliminary examination to 
enable them to compete for appointments 
in the First and Second Class Public 
Offices, whether the Public Offices have 
yet been classified; and, if so, which 
offices it is proposed to include in the 
First and Second Class respectively : 
what steps have been taken towards 
carrying into effect the intention ex- 
pressed in his speech of the 25th Feb- 
ruary 1870, of 


Commission. 


“re-organizing the several departments of the 
Public Service, with a view specially to the sepa- 
ration of duties which are mechanical and formal, 
from those duties which require high mental 
training ;” 
and, whether there will be any objection 
to laying upon the Table of the House 
any Correspondence which has passed 
between the Treasury, the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and the various public 
Departments on these subjects ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Baronet would 
allow him to answer, as these details 
fell rather under his eye than that of his 
right hon. Friend. The hon. Baronet 
had been led into an error with regard 
to the public offices. What the Civil 
Service Commissioners had done had 
been to recommend that the preliminary 
examinations should be divided into a 
first and a second class. Accordingly, 
the examinations were divided, one being 
a higher examination than the other. 
But there had been no intention to di- 
vide the public offices into a first and a 
second class, and, of course, he could 
give the hon. Baronet no information as 
to their division. As to carrying into 
effect the intention which had been ex- 
pressed of re-organizing the Depart- 
ments of the Public Service great pro- 
gress had been made in that work, which 
was one of much time and much labour. 
The re-organization of a great many of 
the present Departments was completed ; 
but the work was not yet finished, and 
when it was he should be very happy, in 
the most convenient form he could devise, 
to lay the result before the House, and 
he ventured to think it would be satis- 
factory to them. He could not produce 
the Correspondence between the Trea- 
sury and the different Departments, be- 
cause it was entirely of a confidential 
nature. 
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Ireland— Westmeath, Sc. 


TREATY OF PARIS (1856)— 
THE CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in conformity 
with the Notice which I gave on Tues- 
day, I wish to put a Question to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea, as to his 
intention with respect to the Motion which 
stands in his name for to-morrow relating 
to the Conference now sitting in London, 
or, rather, relating to the conduct of 
the Government in having agreed to the 
appointment of that Conference. I think 
it is right I should repeat what I then 
stated—that we have reason to antici- 
pate a speedy conclusion of the labours 
of the Conference, and, what is more 
directly to the purpose—but it is entirely 
for my hon. Friend to judge what course 
he may think most consistent with his 
public duty, that we ought to inform 
the House beforehand that it will be im- 
possible for us to state our views com- 
pletely, and lay the matter in a satisfac- 
tory manner before the House during 
the time when the Conference is sitting, 
and its labours are unfinished. I have 
also to inform my hon. Friend and other 
Members of the House that they will 
have some difficulty in obtaining a day 
for the discussion of Motions; but, of 
course, if my hon. Friend tells us that 
he considers it his duty to propose a Vote 
of Censure on our conduct, so far as de- 
pends on us a day shall be found for 
bringing forward his Motion. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Of 
course, in a matter of this importance, I 
am entirely in the hands of the House. 
The Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not strictly accurate. Hoe states 
that my Motion relates to the Conference 
now sitting in London. My Motion re- 
lates to the conduct of the Government in 
having accepted that Conference. While 
the Conference was still sitting there were 
two discussions upon it, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has taken part in those 
discussions. At the same time, I am en- 
tirely in the hands of the House; and if 
it is thought that the subject will not 
suffer by being postponed for a short 
time, of course I do not object to a post- 
ponement. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 
Mr. CORRY asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he is aware that 
the Navy Kstimates for the ensuing 
financial year do not bear the signature 
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of the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
but are signed by the Junior Lords only, 
who, under the Order in Council of 14th 
January 1869, do not form part of the 
responsible Government of the Navy, 
but are executive subordinates under the 
First Lord; and whether, as the Esti- 
mates have not been presented on the 
authority of a responsible Minister, he 
will undertake to give them a careful 
revision, and to satisfy himself that they 
have been prepared with due regard to 
the national interests, before proposing 
them to Parliament ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman is somewhat premature in 
addressing me as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, as Ihave not yet formally re- 
ceived that appointment. However, I 
am prepared to answer his Question. If 
the Navy Estimates, which have been 
laid on the Table, do not bear the sig- 
nature of the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he was responsible, to a 
great degree, for the policy embodied 
in those Estimates; and not only that, 
but he submitted that policy to his Col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, and the Go- 
vernment are responsible for that policy. 
As regards the details of the Estimates, 
the right hon. Gentleman may rest as- 
sured that I shall propose nothing to the 
House without being satisfied myself 
that it has been prepared, as he expressed 
it, with a due regard to the national 
interests. 


IRELAND—WESTMEATH, &c. UNLAWFUL 
COMBINATIONS COMMITTEE, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘MAHON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether the Select 
Committee to inquire into the state of 
Westmeath, and certain parts adjoining 
of Meath and King’s County, and the 
nature, extent, and effect of a certain 
unlawful combination and conspiracy 
existing therein, will be authorized to 
inquire into the causes thereof ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON 
I beg to remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the Order in reference to this Committee 
has been decided by the House, after 
full discussion, and I do not think it 
would be proper on my part to give any 
further interpretation of it. I will only 
say that it is not the intention of the 
Government to propose any alteration 
in it. 
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DEFENCES OF CANADA.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY asked 
the Under Secretary. of State for the 
Colonies, Whether, in completion of our 
engagements to Canada, the works at 
Quebec are being armed and the north 
works in progress; whether Canada, on 
her part, is fortifying Montreal, for which 
her Parliament voted a loan Imperially 
guaranteed ; what progress has been 
made with the Canadian Militia; and, 
how soon the Intercolonial Railway may 
be expected to open their communication 
between Halifax and Quebec? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that the Estimates for the present 
year would contain an item of £9,000 for 
the completion of the fortifications of 
Quebec. The guarantee for the loan 
passed the House in August last, and he 
had not received any information of any 
steps that had been taken by Canada, as 
to entering upon the fortifications of 
Montreal. The condition of the Militia 


was very satisfactory. In March of last 
year the number of active Militia was 
something over 43,500, which, by this 
time, had risen to about 45,000 ; andif any 
emergency should arise—which he was 


far from anticipating—to call for their 
services, the Commander-in-Chief would 
only have to give the order, and ina 
few hours upwards of 40,000 thoroughly 
efficient men would be able to take the 
field, and they would be hourly aug- 
mented by a large number of Reserve 
Militia. ‘There were six or seven train- 
ing colleges for the Militia, which were 
in an excellent condition. With regard 
to the last Question, he was able to state 
that the works—extending over about 
400 miles—were in a most satisfactory 
state of progress. More than half the 
line would be completed before the end 
of the year, and they had every reason 
to hope the whole would be finished be- 
fore the end of 1872, or within a period 
of only four years from the commence- 
ment of the undertaking. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE—MUSIC, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. REED asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Why it is proposed in the 
New Code to omit Music from the extra 
subjects included in the Fourth Schedule? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that he 


had to state that after careful considera- 
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tion the Education Department had de- 
cided that the best mode of encouraging 
music in elementary schools was not to 
include it in the extra subjects. Music 
was taught to a considerable extent in 
elementary schools, and the New Code 
might be said to encourage it, because 
it increased from 4s. to 6s. the sum given 
for average attendance for instruction 
in secular subjects, including music. 
Hitherto it had been permitted to the 
schoolmaster to send up pupils for in- 
struction in music as a special subject ; 
but that power had only been made use 
of to a very slight extent. In only 43 
schools last year was music sent up as 
an extra subject, and in only 37 even 
children passed, and the whole sum 
paid was £77, scarcely any of which 
was earned by special examination of 
individual scholars. It had been found 
desirable to make the premium for 
special subjects depend upon the special 
examination of the scholars; and on 
that ground it had been resolved to ex- 
clude from the special subjects for this 
year drawing and music. Drawing was 
excluded because it was better attended 
to by the Department of Science and 
Art, which had a large number of ele- 
mentary drawing schools; and with re- 
gard to music, the difficulty was that the 
education not merely of those who at- 
tended elementary schools, but of the 
upper and middle classes, had been neg- 
lected, and it was difficult to find gentle- 
men competent to examine in the nota- 
tion of music. Therefore, though the 
Education Department were most anx- 
ious to promote the study of music, they 
could not make it a condition of the ap- 
pointment of an Inspector, so many other 
qualifications being required. He would 
consider whether any other mode of pro- 
moting the study of music could be in- 
troduced into the Code next year ; but at 
present he thought the object would bo 
better attained by encouraging singing 
classes throughout the schools than by in- 
cluding music among the special subjects. 
Mr. DIXON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether the Government 
will arrange for a Morning Sitting for 
the consideration of the Motions for 
alterations in the New Code of Regula- 
tions issued by the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, on the ground that 
the power of Parliament to modify thesaid 
code will expire on the 17th of March? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that though the Code would not come 
into legal operation till it had been a 
month on the Table of the House, it 
would afterwards be in the power of 
Parliament to modify it through an Ad- 
dress to the Crown. There was every 
reason to hope that the hon. Member 
would have an opportunity to-morrow 
night of bringing forward the points 
with reference to which he had given 
Notices. 


IRELAND—RAILWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Carratn STACPOOLE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in any 
measure with reference to the purchase 
of Irish Railways this Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not prepared 
any measure for the purchase of Irish 
railways, nor was he sanguine that it 
would be in their power to make a pro- 
posal in any form on the subject this 
Session. 


WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA—SIERRA 
LEONE.—QUESTION. 


CotonEL BERESFORD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether, in consequence of the 
Governor Generalship of the whole of 
the Western Coast of Africa having been 
conferred upon the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, the latter Colony has not been 
taxed to the amount of £2,000 per an- 
num for the maintenance of a yacht for 
his Excellency’s use ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was under a complete misappre- 
hension as to the Colony of Sierra Leone 
having been taxed to the amount of 
£2,000 a-year for the maintenance of a 
yacht for the Governor’s use. The fact 
was that the Committee which sat on the 
subject of the African Settlements in 1865 
recommended, among other things, that 
those several Colonies should be brought 
under one head — Governor at Sierra 
Leone. That recommendation was 
adopted, and was part of an economical 
arrangement which enabled the Govern- 
ment to withdraw troops from those 
settlements, and save expense in other 
ways. But inasmuch as the expense of 
the local governments was thus increased, 
it was thought right, in carrying out 
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that arrangement, that steam communi- 
cation not at the expense of the Colonies, 
but of the Imperial Exchequer, should 
be provided, and a charge of £5,000 for 
that purpose had appeared on the Esti- 
mates ever since. 


in France. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—REPAYMENT 
OF REGULATION PRICE, 
QUESTION. 


Coronet CO. H. LINDSAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, In what way 
he has taken powers, in the Army Regu- 
lation Bill, with reference to the repay- 
ment of the customary price of an Offi- 
cer’s Commission, who is either danger- 
ously ill or who has died, as intimated 
by the honourable and gallant Member 
for Truro to the honourable Member for 
Bedford on Monday evening? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, he 
had taken no powers in the Army Regu- 
lation Bill to give any sum of money out 
of the public funds which would not 
have been received by officers under the 
circumstances if the Bill should not pass 
into law. What his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Vivian) meant to say 
the other evening was, that a provision 
in the Bill which imposed a limit on the 
number of sales, operating in connec- 
tion with the regulation with regard to 
those who died or were sick, might pos- 
sibly inflict upon officers inconvenience 
and loss to which, under present circum- 
stances, they were not subject, and that 
the limitation would, with the sanction 
of the Treasury, be open to considera- 
tion. For his own part, he wished to 
say that the limit would be open to con- 
sideration in Committee. It certainly 
was not intended by him to inflict any 
inconvenience or loss upon any officer to 
which he would not be subjected if the 
Bill did not pass. 


RINDERPEST IN FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther, considering the prevalence of the 
rinderpest in France, he is prepared to 
take any extraordinary steps to prevent 
its introduction into this Country ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the matter had received the constant 
and anxious attention of the Privy Coun- 
cil, because we certainly had been in 
very considerable danger from the in- 
troduction of the cattle plague. France 
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and Prussia, in which, from good admi- 
nistration, the cattle plague had before 
scarcely existed, had, in consequence of 
the fearful war, become exposed to its 
ravages. Up to a year or two ago 
Prussia, by its excellent administration, 
had kept out the cattle plague almost 
entirely; France had done so alto- 
gether; and, consequently, France was 
not included among the countries from 
which animals coming would have to 
be killed. Germany was included not 
on account of danger from Germany 
itself, but because it was the country 
from which the Steppe cattle might pos- 
sibly arrive in England. But upon the 
cattle plague breaking out, and evi- 
dently following in the track of the 
German Army in the autumn, the Privy 
Council found it necessary to issue three 
Orders one after the other. The first 
was on the 9th of September, which 
put France among the scheduled coun- 
tries, the cattle from which were liable 
to be killed at the port of landing. The 
second was issued on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, which extended the provisions 
with regard to cattle, to sheep and 
goats, from both Germany and France, 
because it was possible, and even pro- 
bable, that the infection might be con- 
veyed by these animals. At the same 
time, a very strong restriction was put 
on—which was done with the greatest 
possible reluctance by the Government, 
because it might have considerably inter- 
fered with the food supplies of London— 
that cattle landing in London should be 
killed at the place of landing, and not 
be taken to fulington Market. On the 
28th of November the same Order was 
applied to animals from Belgium, which 
appeared to suffer from proximity to 
France and Germany. The House would 
understand that the Government felt a 
great difficulty in the matter. On the 
one hand, it was necessary to take every 
step to prevent the introduction of the 
plague; on the other, it was a very 
serious matter to interfere with any 
trade, especially the trade of food for 
the people. But the accounts the De- 
partment had received, both from public 
sources and also from private inquiry, 
made them come to the conclusion that 
they should now take the strong step of 
prohibiting altogether for the present the 
importation of cattle from France, and 
also, he was sorry to say, from Belgium. 
However, there would be no real inter- 
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ference with the trade, because there 
had been scarcely any importation of 
cattle from France, and not much from 
Belgium of late. The French Govern- 
ment, within the last few days, had re- 
pealed their prohibition to export, which 
was another reason why it was thought 
necessary on our part to prohibit the 
import. 


Question. 


INDIA—NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
MEDALS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, When the 
North West Frontier Medals of the 8ist 
Regiment are likely to be given, and 
what has caused the long delay in their 
distribution ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The medals 
about which my hon. Friend asks were 
sent to the War Office for distribution 
to the 81st Foot on the 7th of March. 
The delay has arisen partly at the Mint, 
partly with the contractor who mounts 
the medals. 


ARMY — BREECH-LOADERS. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL NORTH asked, When the 
Returns which he had moved for on the 
10th February with respect to the num- 
ber of Regiments armed with breech- 
loaders will be ready ? 

Str HENRY STORKS said, the Re- 
turns were ready as far as regarded the 
troops serving in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies; but, as his hon. and 
gallant Friend intimated that he wished 
to have the Return extended to India, it 
was necessary to send to that country 
for information. He had been informed 
by the Under Secretary that a letter was 
written on the 23rd of February to the 
Government of India requesting the in- 
formation to be sent home with the least 
possible delay. 


HIGHWAY BILLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. BENTINCK asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce, and to proceed 
with, during the present Session any 
Bill relating to Highways? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had already stated that it was his inten- 
tion to bring in a measure making com- 


pulsory the provisions of the Highway 
Act. 
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ARMY REGULATION BILL—[But 39.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Sir Henry Knight 
Storks, Captain Vivian, The Judge Advocate.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th March], ‘‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time ;” and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘tin the opinion of this House, the expenditure 
necessary for the national defences and the other 
demands on the Exchequer do not at present 
justify any Vote of Public Money for the extince- 
tion of Purchase in the Army,”—(Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay,) 

— instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Lorp ELCHO: The narrow issue to 
which, as I think, unfortunately, this 
question has been confined on the matter 
raised by my hon. and gallant Friend 
behind me (Colonel Loyd Lindsay), to 
whose liberality and exertions during 
the late war suffering humanity owes so 
much, has placed it, in my opinion, on 
too limited a basis. The consequence 
has been that this debate has run almost 
entirely upon the question of Army pur- 
chase. Now, though the abolition of 
the system of purchase may form a very 
large part of the Government measure, 
I venture to say that it is but a very 
small part of a very great subject. The 
question at issue before the country is 
the passing of a Bill for the purpose of 
placing its military resources on a proper 
footing, and it is therefore a question 
affecting the honour, power, influence, 
nay, even the very safety of England; 
and I venture to think that in comparison 
with this question not only does purchase 
sink into insignificance, but the questions 
which engaged us for two Sessions of 
Parliament, momentous though they 
were—I mean the measures dealing with 
the Irish Church and the tenure of land 
in Ireland—are also questions that sink 
into comparative insignificance. The 
House will therefore, I trust, bear with 
me while I endeavour to place this ques- 
tion—which my hon. and gallant Friend 
behind me, though representing a broad- 
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gauge county, has shunted, I cannot 
help thinking unwisely, on to a narrow 
gauge—upon its true basis. I cannot 
say that I was either pleased or disap- 
pointed at the speech made by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War in introducing his proposals to the 
House. It could not have pleased me, 
notwithstanding the ability and clear- 
ness of his statement, to hear him 
shadowing forth measures which I be- 
lieved to be totally inadequate to the 
occasion. I was not disappointed, be- 
cause, knowing the turn of my right 
hon. Friend’s mind, and being aware of 
what was thought by that gentleman 
who is acquainted with everything—I 
mean ‘‘the man in the street’’—as to 
the course which the Government would 
take in this matter, I was in that state 
of beatitude which is the condition of 
those who expect nothing; therefore the 
measure shadowed forth, so far as I was 
concerned, was no disappointment to me. 
It seems to me, having read the com- 
ments which have been passed on this 
scheme by the public prints—comments 
which, in the case of the leading journal, 
went to the extent of saying that the 
speech of my right hon. Friend was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, desirable to as- 
certain, if possible, what are the grounds 
for that enthusiasm: I have read that 
speech line for line; I have searched the 
provisions of this Bill diligently, and I 
must confess I can find in neither suffi- 
cient cause for any such feeling. In 
order to ascertain the value of this mea- 
sure we must, I think, first of all estab- 
lish an adequate gauge. My right hon. 
Friend has given us his gauge. He 
stated that the measure was intended to 
lay deep the foundation of a system—and 
I beg the House to mark this—‘ which 
would render danger, or the apprehen- 
sion of danger, altogether unknown in 
thefuture.’”’ Now, that is a magniloquent, 
but a somewhat vague mode of expres- 
sion; and the worst of it is that you 
cannot apply my right hon. Friend’s 
gauge to his Bill until the danger has 
actually arisen; in short, until it is too 
late. ‘Too late!’?’—those unhappy 
monosyllables which were written. up 
over the doors of the War and Commis- 
sariat Departments during the Crimean 
War, and which have been written on 
almost every page of our military his- 
tory. I, for one, reject this gauge, and 
seek for some other. What, then, should 
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be the proper gauge of a measure for 
the organization of the military forces 
of the Crown ?—for that is what the 
question comes to after all. In answer 
to that question, I contend that you 
must establish, in the first place, a proper 
standard for your Army; you must seve- 
rally see what your present armaments 
are; and, in the third place, find out 
what are your chief wants. As to a 
proper standard for our Army, I would, 
in dealing with that point, though I 
may refer to our foreign policy, not 
say a single word which might alarm 
any hon. Member, especially the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). I am not going to 
open up the question of the Conference, 
or of British interference, but this ques- 
tion of what should be our foreign policy 
lies at the root of the whole subject of 
Army organization, and it may, I think, 
be discussed and dismissed in a very few 
sentences. The events which have oc- 
curred in Europe during the last six 
months have brought to the front the 
views entertained by different sections in 
this country as to what should be the 
character of the foreign policy which we 
should adopt. We have, on the one 
hand, the advocates of non-intervention, 
and first comes the Peace Society, of 
whom I see a distinguished representa- 
tive sitting on the Benches opposite. 
Now, do not imagine that I am going to 
speak sneeringly of the members of that 
society. On the contrary, I have the 
greatest respect for those gentlemen, be- 
cause they are men who have opinions, 
and who are not ashamed to own those 
opinions, at the risk of being laughed at 
by their fellow-countrymen when they 
advocate disarmament, which they are 
always prepared to do even in time of 
war. But the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A.‘ Taylor), favourable though 
he is to peace, has told us that he is not 
prepared to secure it at any price, and 
that he is ready to pay for it the price of 
war. This party, however, cannot, I 
think, be said to represent anything like 
the majority of the people of this coun- 
try. We have also among us men who 
are at one time for non-intervention, 
and who petition the Government against 
intervention, but who, af another, are 
found assembled in fantastic garb round 
the base of Nelson’s Column dancing a 
moral war dance and whooping like Red 
Indians in their desire to urge on the 
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Government to engage in hostilities. I 
am glad the Prime Minister has had the 
courage to bar the door against his allies 
in Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park. 
Again, we have a more literate and phi- 
losophic class of Englishmen, who are 
fond of giving utterance to sentiments 
no less bloodthirsty in the pages of some 
popular reviews. Now, I do not believe 
that any of those parties represents the 
deep-seated feeling of the people of this 
country. But there is another class of 
men for whom much is to be said. The 
views of this class are most ably put for- 
ward in a pamphlet called Happy England, 
which I recommend hon. Members care- 
fully to read. The author is Sir Edward 
Sullivan, a man who has written admir- 
able articles on social reform, and his 
view is, that the people of this country 
ought not to be the sole policeman of 
Europe; that we should have nothing 
more to do with treaties; and that we 
should content ourselves with maintain- 
ing such a fleet and such a number of 
marines as would enable us to protect 
ourselves and our colonial possessions. 
That also is a view which, in my opinion, 
does not represent the real feeling of 
this House, or of the public out-of-doors. 
On the other hand, we have interven- 
tionists of the purest and bluest blood, 
who are ready to interfere on every oc- 
casion in the affairs of the nations be- 
yond that ‘‘ silver streak,’’ for which, as 
I do not happen to look upon it from the 
serene battlements of Walmer Castle, I 
venture to suggest ‘‘leaden”’ would be 
amore appropriate epithet. The class of 
interventionists of whom I am speaking 
would have us maintain such a military 
force as would enable us to renew the 
glories of Agincourt and Cressy; but 
neither is theirs, in my opinion, the view 
of the majority of the people of this 
country. I now come to what I believe 
to be the real feeling of the majority of 
Englishmen on this subject. It is this— 
They hate war as much as the Peace 
Society ; they remember what the wise 
man has said, that ‘‘he that passeth by, 
and meddleth with strife belonging not to 
him, is like one that taketh a dog by the 
ears.”” They at the same think that the 
safety and honour of England may some- 
times oblige us to interefere, and that 
we might be bound by the faith of trea- 
ties to take part in struggles which we 
would give almost anything to avoid. 
While hating war, they are men who, 
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when honour is at stake, may always be 
appealed to with success, for they feel 
that, though death may be a fearful 
thing, a shamed life is hateful. That I 
am right in this view is shown by what 
occurred at the close of last Session, 
when we showed our readiness to inter- 
fere for the defence of Belgium, and 
Parliament was asked to vote a sum of 
money for the purpose of increasing our 
military force. Such being our policy, 
we must place ourselves in the position 
of keeping our Army in such a state of 
efficiency that, without waiting for five 
or six months, we might be enabled 
effectually to carry out those treaty obli- 
gations in which the honour of Eng- 
land is engaged. As to our colonial 
policy, it may be wise to bring troops 
home in time of peace; but in the event 
of war, unless you are prepared to give 
up your Colonies, you must send troops 
to defend them. In case of war you 
must be prepared to increase the garri- 
sons of fortresses like Malta, Gibraltar, 
and Halifax. It is, therefore, a mistake 
to say you are strong because you have 
in this country a certain number of men, 
when, in the event of the outbreak of a 
war, you would have to send abroad a 
considerable number of them for the pur- 
Then 
there is India. I suppose no one wishes 
to give up India. But you may have to 
put down a mutiny, or, in case of differ- 
ences with Russia about the Black Sea 
question, you may have to defend the 
frontier of India. Looking, then, to 
foreign and colonial policy—-I say no- 
thing at present about home defence— 
you must have an Army, small, indeed, 
but easily and rapidly expanded. Now, 
such an Army at the present moment we 
certainly have not got. As regards our 
home policy, I need not speak of our 
home defences, because the wish of 
every Englishman must naturally be 
that we should be absolutely unassail- 
able at home, and that if we think it 
right to adopt as our foreign policy, a 
policy of concession instead of resist- 
ance, it should not be supposed that our 
concession is caused by the weakness of 
our military armaments. I come now 
to the second part of my gauge—the 
state of our Army. I am not going to 
weary the House by entering into Army 
statistics. I will ask it to accept certain 
things as accepted facts. Now, what is 
the state of our Army? I have jotted 
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poses of your colonial garrisons. 
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down certain facts which I believe to be 
indisputable. We have an y or- 
ganized in regiments only. I do not call 
your district organization anything as 
yet. It may become so; it is not so 
now. You have an Army organized in 
regiments only; and those, skeleton regi- 
ments and cadres. You have no Reserves 
—that is to say, nothing worthy of the 
name. You have a Militia Reserve of 
20,000 men, to get which you have re- 
duced the standard, and have not in- 
sisted on medical examination, so that 
many of these men, if examined now for 
re-enlistment in regiments, would be re- 
jected, whereas, by going into the Militia 
Reserve, they escape medical examina- 
tion, and can be re-attested without it. 
You have no certain supply—I mean no 
absolute supply—of men. The men you 
get are not of sufficient physique—that 
is to say, they are too young. I have 
extracts from the Report of the recruiting 
officer laid on the Table, which my right 
hon. Friend has quoted with reference 
to enlistment and other matters in his 
own favour, though if I wanted a docu- 
ment which shows the rottenness of our 
system, especially in the matter of re- 
eruiting, 1 should take this as a text- 
book. It seems that these boys enlist 
nominally at 18, but really often at 17, 
and sometimes—though the Report does 
not say so—at 16 years of age. The 
Report says they increase one inch 
in height, two inches round the chest, 
and 16lbs. in weight iti the course of 
one year. On the other hand, a most 
able pamphlet has been written by 
Major-General Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
than whom, from the variety of his 
knowledge and experience, no higher 
authority exists, and this officer points 
out that what with the boys who are 
unfit for long marches and hard service, 
and what with the comparatively old 
soldiers who re-enlist in order to obtain 
their pensions, you must, for actual, 
reliable service in the field, make a de- 
duction of from 15 to 20 per cent from 
our Army, 20 per cent being, as he says, 
much nearer the mark than 15. Then 
what is it you may have to meet? 
Every correspondent, and every private 
individual who has seen the troops en- 
gaged in the war, has been struck by 
the physique of the German soldiers. 
Their active, mobilized war Army con- 
sists entirely of men from 20 to 27 years 
of age; and it is against this Army that 
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you might possibly have to send your raw 
youths of 16 and 18, along with men 
who, towards the close of their 20 years’ 
service, are only fit for garrison duty. 
As regards the class of men, you do not 
get the right quality. Our Army is not 
during peace trained for war as the 
Prussian Army is. The Militia, like the 
Regular Army, exists only in regiments. 
It is not formed into brigades, with offi- 
cers attached to learn their duty. They, 
too, have no certain supply of men ; and 
they, too, have the same class of men I 
have referred to as being in the Regular 
Army. Then, again, I can refer to 
the Report of the recruiting officer, to 
which I have already alluded. He 
points out the evil of the competition 
which now exists between the Militia 
and the Line for the same class of men 
—a competition attended with great 
injury to the service; and, owing to the 
localization of the force, the Militia re- 
cruiting sergeants, on the whole, get 
better men than those of the Regular 
Army. The training of the Militia is 
admittedly insufficient; the force is also, 
to a certain extent, short of officers. 
Now, as to the Volunteers. They also 
exist only in regiments. They are in- 
sufficiently trained; their officers, as a 
whole are also not up to the proper 
standard; and, above all, the Govern- 
ment have no hold over the force, in 
consequence of which you cannot com- 
pel that degree of training and disci- 
pline which is absolutely essential to 
make it a reliable weapon for the de- 
fence of England. This is what is; I 
do not say what might be. I come 
now to probably the most important of 
all the branches of our military forces, 
and that is the artillery. At the close 
of last Session my right hon. Friend 
—I do not blame him, for he went to 
his present office new to the work, and 
naturally says on such questions what 
those in his Office, or the authorities 
whom he consults, tell him—spoke in 
this House in the most contented man- 
ner about our armaments, and the House 
went away satisfied. My right hon. 
Friend was not only satisfied; he spoke 
proudly and boastfully of the state of 
our artillery. And what did he say? 
That we had artillery sufficient for 60,000 
men—not a gun more. It was upon 
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this assurance that Parliamentseparated, 
with the chance of having to drive the 
Prussians or the French out of Belgium. 
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It turned out that, according to our field 
equipment, we had not artillery for 
60,000 men with Reserves on a war es- 
tablishment, but only had artillery for 
40,000 men. I again say that I do not 
blame the right hon. Gentleman. He 
spoke as he was told. But it is desir- 
able that the House should know ac- 
curately what is the real state of our 
artillery. The result of further delibera- 
tion during the Recess was this—that 
whereas my right hon. Friend was satis- 
fied with the state of our artillery at the 
end of August, he doubled it in the 
course of the Recess between September 
and February. Here is a statement 
made out from various sources, upon 
which the House may rely as absolutely 
correct. The proportion of artillery in 
the Prussian service is 2°7 per 1,000 
men. In our service, according to the 
field equipment, with Reserves, the pro- 
portion was set down at 3°10, showing, 
on paper, a larger proportion than that 
in the Prussian Army ; but a Committee 
which investigated the subject lowered 
the figures to 3 guns to every 1,000 men, 
including the artillery themselves. I 
take this as the standard. My right 
hon. Friend says we have this year 336 
guns and 72 depot guns—in all 408 field 
guns. At 3 guns per 1,000 men this is 
equal to an Army of 136,000 men. The 
artillery got 1,456 of the 20,000 men 
voted in August of last year, with 724 
horses, to complete the then existing 
batteries, so that they were not complete 
at the time my right hon. Friend com- 
forted the House. A further increase 
was made on February 1, 1871, of 3,798 
men and 2,110 horses, to form six new 
batteries of horse artillery and 20 new 
batteries of field artillery. This increase 
in the artillery has been made not sim- 
ply by raising men, but by converting 
to a certain extent garrison batteries 
into field batteries; so that of 20 new 
batteries, 8 are wholly formed from 
garrison batteries, and 2 are wholly 
officered from garrison batteries; the 
result being that the garrison batteries 
are short of officers, consequent on last 
year’s reduction of one subaltern, and 
the raising now of garrison brigades to 
162 men per battery. Let it be remem- 
bered that a garrison gunner is a me- 
chanic, who has to raise from the ground 
the 35-ton gun, place it on the carriage 
and work it; and, therefore, by convert- 
ing the garrison artilleryman into a field 
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artilleryman, you put a skilled workman 


to do inferior work. These garrison 
gunners when made field artillerymen 
will have to discharge stable duties and 
teach riding and mounted drills, though 
I believe not one of them has been on 
horseback. Notwithstanding this ab- 
sorbing of garrison artillery, an increase 
of 2,512 men and 5,440 horses is re- 
quired to place our artillery on a foreign 
war establishment. We have a foreign 
war establishment and we have a home 
war establishment. Tocomplete the home 
war establishment we require 1,192 men 
and 3,088 horses. ‘To complete these 
batteries the Government would have to 
take the whole depot brigade of 2,600 
men, and these will have to meet the 
whole of the Indian drain and the re- 
quirements of the Colonies. Of the 72 
guns in depot or reserve, only 30 are 
now horsed and manned, and those on 
the peace establishment. When the 
House is told of these things it may well 
shiver at the state of things existing, 
knowing what the expenditure would be 
to place matters on a proper footing. 
However, considering what has recently 
been going on abroad, it is desirable that 
these figures should sink deeply into the 
minds of hon. Members. We require 
on the standard of 3 guns to 1,000 men 
for the home forces alone, 135,000 men, 
405 guns; for the Army of Reserve of 
60,000 men of the first and second class, 
180 guns; and 60 guns for the Militia 
Reserve of 20,000. Therefore, you re- 
quire 645 guns for the Army alone, and 
you have now only 405. There is no 
difficulty in the manufacture of the guns, 
for they can be turned out at Woolwich 
at the rate of a battery a week ; it isthe 
men and the training of them that are 
wanted. You should have a sufficient 
Reserve, and not have to wait for six 
months to get 18,000 men. My right 
hon. Friend boasts of his battalions of 
Reserved forces—the Militia and Volun- 
teers. Now, how many guns would 
they require? The 120,000 men of the 
Militia would require 360 guns; the 
14,000 Yeomanry would require 42, 
and the 170,000 Volunteers would re- 
quire 510 guns, or, altogether, 912 field 
guns if they were put into the field 
on the footing you have supposed as 
proper for meeting an enemy having 
8 guns to 1,000 men. I admit that a 
certain amount of the men would be 
locked up in depots; but to say that 
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you have the requisite number of guns 
in reserve would not be doing justice to 
the Army, and would only be throwing 
dust in the eyes of the country. We 
ought to take care that, in applying this 
test to the Bill, we have a Reserve force 
of artillery. The great secret of success 
abroad has been this—that, although 
the proportion is under 3 guns to 1,000 
men, considering the mass of artillery 
in the German Army, they can concen- 
trate it, and bring the fire to bear on 
certain points; so that the Duke of 
Mecklenburg had guns in the proportion 
of 6 to 1,000 men in his Army. Besides 
all this, we have no general field organi- 
zation, and we have forts comparatively 
without guns. My right hon. Friend boasts 
of a 35-ton gun, and says we shall have 
the best guns in the world. But we 
have only got one of them, and I am not 
sure that that has been proved. My 
right hon. Friend also said that we have 
the best field gun in the world; but how 
many guns of that kind have we got? 
Only two. As regards the rifle, my 
right hon. Friend stated that we likewise 
possessed the best specimen of that arm. 
I have the satisfaction of saying that 
the Snider is better, or, at least, as good 
as the Chassepét. My right hon. Friend 
also referred to the Martini-Henry; and 
I will accept his statement, that it is the 
best arm in the world. But the pattern 
of this arm has not been decided upon, 
and further experiments are being made 
to make it lighter. But you must recol- 
lect that you have got to arm your troops 
with this weapon. What is supposed to 
be the proper stand of arms in this 
country, exclusive of those in the hands 
of troops? There ought to be 800,000 
in store. No doubt the Snider will be 
the store arm for emergencies, and that 
other arms will be put into the hands of 
the troops for service. Whether we re- 
gard the big guns or the small arms, the 
whole matter must be admitted to be in 
a state of transition ; and, unless money 
is spent on these primary objects, it will 
be years and years before we get into a 
satisfactory condition. We have only 
one arsenal, and our system of supply is 
very unsatisfactory, and would entirely 
break down in time of war. My right 
hon. Friend referred to the expedition 
into Canada, and quoted the letter of 
Colonel Wolseley; but that was no test 
whatever. That expedition to the Red 
River was nothing like an expedition in 
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the ordinary war sense—it was a mere 
caravan going out into the desert, carry- 
ing all its supplies with it, having no 
base, and requiring none, and there was 
no expenditure of ammunition attending 
it, so that, therefore, it is absolutely 
worthless as a test. I now come to show 
what our state is as regards our wants. 
There are two kinds of wants. There 
are wants which are secondary, and there 
are wants which are primary and essen- 
tial. What I call a secondary want, 
assuming it to be a want at all, is such 
a matter as that which occupied the at- 
tention of Parliament a week or two ago 
for a whole night; it is a secondary 
point in military reform whether the 
Military Secretary is to be appointed for 
life or for only five years. I hold his 
salary to be equally a secondary matter 
in the question of military reform. I 
hold it a secondary question whether the 
tenure of the Commander-in-Chief should 
be for life or for five years. Those are all 
secondary as compared with our really 
primary wants. Individually, I believe 
that the present Commander-in-Chief, 
from his knowledge of all military de- 
tails, is the fittest man in this country to 
hold the office which he now fills; and 
what I see, on the part of those who 
are agitating this question, is a wish, a 
desire, an attempt to degrade the Com- 
mander-in-Chief into the mere creature 
of the Secretary of State, whom they 
may, perhaps, some day succeed in 
making—what he is not at present— 
the slave of the House of Commons. To 
show the House that I am not wrong in 
that view, I may say that three years 
ago, after the discussion on purchase, I 
met an ardent young Army reformer, 
and expressed to him my surprise that 
there was such an anxiety to get rid of 
the Duke of Cambridge, who, on every 
Committee and Commission, had shown 
that he knew more of the details con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Army than any other man, civil or mili- 
tary, in the country. What was the 
reply of this ardent young military re- 
former? ‘‘That’s it!” he said. ‘That 
is why we must get ridof him. He is 
too powerful.” ‘“ Why?” I asked. 
‘Because, under our Constitution,” re- 


plied my friend, ‘‘ we are enabled to 
have a Secretary of State who is not 
very well versed in military matters, and, 
therefore, he may become a mere tool in 
the hands of such a Commander-in-Chief 
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as the Duke of Cambridge.” I shrugged 
my shoulders, turned on my heel, and 
said—‘‘T am glad to have learnt your 
views on this question, and it comes to 
this—that because by the Constitution 
you are able to have an ignorant Secre- 
tary of State, you must therefore saddle 
the Army with an incompetent Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” I think the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) will not deny that this is a 
correct statement of the views of Army 
reformers at the time I speak of, three 
years ago. I say, nevertheless, the tenure 
of the Commander-in-Chief, whether for 
life or for five years, is secondary, as a 
question of military organization. Then 
another question which I deem to be 
wholly and absolutely secondary is the 
question of purchase. Does anyone deny 
it? No, it is not denied; but, in ease 
it should be, I will anticipate the denial 
and prove that my view is right. Sup- 
pose that when this war broke out, and 
the nation was in an excited and alarmed 
state, the Secretary of State had comé 
down to this House, and told us that he 
had added 20,000 men to the Army, and 
a certain number to the artillery, and 
had said further—‘‘ This is an European 
crisis of the gravest character, and we 
shall meet it by altering the tenure of 
the office of Commander-in-Chief to five 
years, by similarly altering the tenure 
of the Military Secretary’s office, by 
reducing the NSecretary’s salary, and 
by abolishing the system of pur- 
chase.” If he had done no more than 
that, should we have accepted such 
proposals? No. We should have said 
—‘‘ This is all very well in theory, and 
it is, no doubt, a right thing to make our 
house sound in all its joints and crannies, 
buttheseare all secondary questions; what 
we want to do is to make arrangements 
for our primary and essential wants, or 
otherwise the country will not be secure.” 
Now, what are our primary wants ? 
They are, in the first place, men for the 
Army, a certain, absolute supply of men 
of proper physique. We want Reserves 
for the Army, and that these Reserves 
should not come in by driblets of 1,000, 
2,000, or 3,000 a-year, and taking 10 or 
20 years before an Army of Reserve is 
formed, but that steps should be taken 
to bribe men to come into the Army at 
once; otherwise where would you be 
if another emergency should happen? 
Then, with regard to the Militia, we 
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want a certain supply of men to stop the 
competition with the Army, and these 
men should be sufficiently trained to 
meet foreign troops, in case, at any time, 
we should be invaded. As to the Vo- 
lunteers, the whole matter may be sum- 
med up in one word—you want to get a 
hold of them which you have not yet 
got. And, now, having got my gauge, 
let me apply it to this measure. I have 
made an analysis of this Bill. It con- 
sists of 36 clauses, of which eight go to 
purchase, 16 to the auxiliary forces. 
There remain power to take railways one 
clause ; barracks and land, five clauses ; 
penalties and saving clauses, three; de- 
finition, one; preliminary one. There is 
only one clause relating to the question 
of Reserves; yet the title of the Bill is 
‘‘ Army Regulation.” Now, it appears 
to me that the whole of this Bill deals 
recklessly and wantonly with what is 
secondary, while it almost ignores, as I 
shall show, what is primary and es- 
sential in what this country needs— 
military organization. An hon. and 
gallant Friend of mine the Member for 
Bewdley (Major Anson) asked the Se- 
cretary of State to divide his Bill, but 
he very naturally refuses; because if he 
did divide it into measures affecting 
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purchase and its other questions, there 
would be nothing left of it, and my right 
hon. Friend naturally and wisely objects 


to bring that result about. The ques- 
tion of purchase is the very pith and 
marrow of this Bill. I am not a de- 
fender of purchase in the abstract; no 
man is; but I find that it works well in 
practice. Three years ago I ventured 
to address the House on the question. 
I never thought of the subject till then ; 
but I read during the Easter Recess all 
that had been said in the House on the 
subject, and I came to the deliberate 
conclusion before I made my speech 
that, perhaps, the only sound thing in 
our military organization is this regi- 
mental system, of which the life-blood is 
this question of purchase. I do not 
defend purchase in theory; but as a 
practical man wishing to do the best for 
the Army, for my country, and for my 
constituents, I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that it works well—I shall not dis- 
cuss the details of the matter at all. I 
assume that the interests of the officers 
are safe, and that the House of Com- 
mons, if it abolishes purchase, will do 
full and ample justice to the vested 
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interests of the Army, and that over- 
regulation, as well as regulation prices 
will be paid to clear this debt which 
you have allowed to grow up. I will 
only say a few words on the general 
question. I think purchase can be de- 
fended on the broad question of prin- 
ciple. What is the good side of pur- 
chase? It is this—that it gives you 
young and physically efficient officers, so 
that you have a great deal younger 
officers in your Army than are to be 
found in any other Army, and you get 
this at no cost to the State, and on the 
very small payment which you make to 
your officers. Our officers, there can be 
no question, are very badly paid; but 
as they are willing to serve it is not for 
the House or the country to complain. 
You get the very best and most efficient 
officers, and they are not discontented 
with their position, but are proud of it. 
The purchase system also gives you a 
check against anything like favouritism, 
and it is the very root and basis of what 
is called the regimental system; but 
that is the wrong expression ; we should 
rather call it the esprit de corps, or regi- 
mental esprit, as it was well termed a 
the hon. and gallant Member (Captain 
Talbot) who spoke the other night imme- 
diately before the adjournment. It is im- 
possible to set too high a value upon this 
regimental esprit, and your new scheme 
proposes to destroy it. An hon. Member 
whose reputation for ability stands high 
in this House—the hon. Member for Bed- . 
ford (Mr. Whitbread)—has spoken of 
the hardships to officers under the exist- 
ing system. Why, whether purchase 
or non-purchase, all officers alike are in 
favour of the purchase system. The 
hon. Member also said that no officer 
under the purchase system could be 
passed over without his consent, and 
that in cases where he was unable to 
purchase his step promotion must of a 
necessity come to a stop. But the an- 
swer to the objection is a very simple 
one, because I maintain that such a man 
will get to the head of his regiment 
sooner under the existing system than 
he would do under the proposed one. 
Well, those are some of the good re- 
sults of the purchase system, and now 
let us see what are the objections which 
have been raised against it. The hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) who has shown so much 
ability and perseverance in connection 
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with this subject, maintains that by 
abolishing the purchase system we shall 
obtain these five advantages. In the 
first place, he says, we shall obtain effi- 
cient officers in every grade of rank. 
‘Admitted. Secondly, he says that no 
man will be able to obtain the com- 
mand of a regiment who is not efficient ; 
thirdly, that there should be an opening 
afforded to non-moneyed men who have 
ability and zeal, and who wish to get 
on, but who cannot afford to pay for 
promotion. Fourthly, that under the new 
system we shall have promotion from 
the ranks of non-commissioned officers. 
We have heard very little on this sub- 
ject lately, and I shall have something 
more to say upon it by-and-by; and, 
lastly—and this is the Government rea- 
son for asking us to spend this enormous 
sum of money—that we cannot officer 
our Reserves or amalgamate our forces 
without the abolition of the purchase 
system. [Captain Vivian: No.] Iam 
in the recollection of the House; but if 
it is denied that this is the Government 
reason, I say they have no reason at all 
for it. Imaintain that every one of 
these advantages can be obtained with- 
out our going to this expense; if they 
could not, I should be the first to support 
it. Let us consider the first of these 
advantages which it is said we are to 
obtain under the new system. It is said 
we shall obtain efficient officers under 
it. Now, I maintain that under the ex- 
isting system you can train your officers 
up to any standard you choose. You 
can, if you wish, screw them up to the 
Prussian standard, or even above it. 
Therefore, there is nothing in the argu- 
ment that you can obtain efficient officers 
by the abolition of the purchase system. 
But it is most important that our officers 
should be trained on a war footing. You 
have never done that, and you make no 
provision for it under your new system. 
Thus you have absolutely neglected the 
most important part of the training your 
officers ought to receive. Then it is 
stated that under the new system the 
command of a regiment will be prevented 
from falling into incompetent hands. 
But under the existing system the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has a veto upon the 
appointments to the commands of regi- 
ments, and he has confidential reports 
placed in his hands which tell him the 
character of every officer in the Army. 
If you choose to do so, you can say at 
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the present time to every officer that they 
shall undergo a general examination 
before they are appointed to the com- 
mand of regiments. Then as to tho 
veto possessed by the Commander-in- 
Chief. It may be said the Commander- 
in-Chief does not exercise that veto; but 
if you find he fails to exercise it where 
he ought to, withdraw his letter of ser- 
vice, and be thankful that you are 
enabled to do so, as he has not got a 
five years’ tenure of office. Appoint 
some other Commander-in-Chief, and go 
on appointing fresh ones, if necessary, 
until you get one who will carry out 
his duty properly; for it is the duty of 
the Commander-in-Chief not to be de- 
terred by the ‘‘ Dawkinses”’ of the ser- 
vice, but to exercise the veto intrusted 
to him by the Constitution in such a way 
as will add to the efficiency of the ser- 
vice. As regards the opening of the 
Army to poor men who cannot afford to 
buy their promotion, there is nothing in 
the present system which prevents that 
being done. The Artillery and the 
Engineers are open at the present mo- 
ment to that very class of men. I need 
not read the figures I have in my hand, 
because it is needless to weary the House 
by doing so; but here is a statement of 
the number of commissions given at 
Sandhurst without purchase, and of the 
number at the Universities which are paid 
for. Therefore it is absurd to say that you 
cannot throw open the Army to poor men 
under the present system. Then comes 
the question of the promotion of non-com- 
missioned officers. But did not the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs himself 
point to what occurred in the Crimea, 
and say that upwards of 100 non-commis- 
sioned officers had been raised from the 
ranksthen, and had receivedcommissions. 
That statement begs the question on my 
side, because it shows that, under the 
present system of purchase, you can give 
commissions to whatever number of non- 
commissioned officers you think right. 
I said just now that we heard very little 
now about commissions being given to 
non-commissioned officers, and with good 
reason. What was the sort of language 
used upon this subject three years ago? 
The hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
said— 

“If we could once prevail upon the War Office 
to set aside some fixed proportion of vacancies, 
say one-third or one-fourth, for men promoted 
from the ranks, all else would in good time 


follow.” 
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But the French and Prussian War has 
occurred since then, and the non-com- 
missioned officer question ‘“‘won’t wash” 
now; and, consequently, we have heard 
nothing in this debate about the giving 
of commissions to non-commissioned 
officers under the new system. It would 
certainly be a great inconsistency to say 
that while our great want is trained 
officers, we intend giving commissions 
to non-commissioned officers. "We need 
not enter into the aristocratic question— 
do not let us talk such rubbish as that— 
but the class of officers we want is that 
which we find in the Artillery and in 
the Engineers. Sir Robert Anstruther 
took up this question rightly when he 
said that we want officers from the 
middle class of society. But the object 
of the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs is to democratize the Army. 
Three years since the hon. Member said 
—‘‘We could not go on much longer 
officering our Army from the froth, and 
manning it from the dregs of society.” 
That was said by the hon. Member in 
this House three years ago. But he 
finds it desirable and convenient to 
change histonenow. [Mr. TREVELYAN: 
No.}] The hon. Member adjured his 
friends to ‘provide us with a national 
and, in the truest sense, a democratic 
military force.” It is not for me to 
stand up here to defend the officers of 
the Army—God knows they want no 
defenders. Looking at their acts, whe- 
ther before regular armies or savage 
tribes, or in the Indian Mutiny, is there 
a man in this House who will say that 
our Army is officered by the froth of the 
nation? Even in the heat of debate 
such language would be strong; but 
when the hon. Member calmly reiterates 
the charge, I can only say that I do not 
take the view of the question which he 
does—my nature, thank God, does not 
fit me for it. There remains, then, 
but the fifth point for me to deal with— 
namely, that which relates to the offi- 
cering of the Reserved forces. I main- 
tain that the Reserved forces can be 
officered without getting rid of the pur- 
chase system. Glancing over the Army 
List yesterday, I found that in the Essex 
Rifles out of a total of 15 officers eight, 
including the honorary colonel, are men 
who have served in the Army, and that 
in the Royal Glamorganshire Regiment, 
which has no honorary colonel, out of 16 
officers nine have served in the Army. 
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Those were the only two regiments I 
looked at; but I dare say they were a 
fair sample of the rest. Therefore it is 
a mistake to suppose that in the Militia 
we have not numbers of officers who 
have served in the Regular Army. If 
you have not enough now, why do not 
you get more? You have only to say 
that officers on half-pay shall serve in 
the Militia as a condition of their half- 
pay, and you would obtain any number 
you thought fit to accept. I know num- 
bers—I am afraid to say how many—of 
officers who have asked over and over 
again for employment in the Militia, and 
have been refused. As regards the Vo- 
lunteers in like manner, I am proud to 
say that officers in many of the regiments 
have been in the Regular Army. I myself 
have the honour, unworthy as I am of it, 
of commanding the holder of a Victoria 
Cross in the person of one of my majors, 
who was aide-de-camp to Sir Hope 
Grant, and my other major was aide-de 
camp to Lord Clyde during the whole of 
the Indian campaign. Therefore, upon all 
these points the difficulty can be met, if 
the Secretary of State chooses, without 
doing away with purchase. Now what 
are the sums that will have to be paid. 
The Secretary of State has given an esti- 
mate of from £7,000,000 to £8,000,000, 
but he did not touch upon the question 
of retirement. And why did he not do 
this ?—because, as he said, he was no 
prophet. on meus hee sermo. Far be it 
from me to say whether he is or is not a 
prophet; but I will say it is a thing 
almost unheard of for a Secretary of 
State for War to ask the House to sanc- 
tion an expenditure of £8,000,000 for 
the abolition of purchase, and to add 
that there would be a further charge for 
retirement, but he had no notion what it 
would be because he was not a prophet. 
There have been many extraordinary 
things spoken in this Session from the 
Treasury Benches, but none of them 
have been more extraordinary than the 
statement I have just quoted. If there 
is one parallel, it is to be found in what 
my right hon. Friend said last year. He 
was trying to get rid of purchase by 
buying up the first steps in promotion ; 
and in the course of his speech he said 
that the whole system of purchase was 
one which no man could understand. My 
right hon. Friend will forgive me for 
saying that he did not quote accurately— 
the words should have been, ‘“‘which no 
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fellow can understand.” But upon this 

uestion of retirement my right hon. 
triend has no excuse for not being a 
prophet, for he sits among the prophets, 
and, by mesmeric or other influences, he 
might or ought to have been endued to 
some extent with the spirit of prophecy 
in regard to this subject. I find that in 
1868 a speech was made in this House 
having reference to the state of things 
in 1856, and the speech contained the 
following calculations as to the regu- 
lation value of commissions :—Cavalry, 
£1,835,290; Foot Guards, £610,110; and 
Infantry of the Line, £5,180,680: total, 
£7,126,030. Having quoted thesefigures, 
the hon. Member who was speaking pro- 
ceeded to say that— 

“Justice required them to pay not only the 

regulation price, but also whatever additional 
sums had really been paid under the system now 
connived at. Mr. O’Dowd had gone pretty closely 
into that matter in his pamphlet.”—[3 Hansard, 
excii, 536.) 
Mr. O’Dowd—who, I would remark, is 
now Deputy Judge Advocate, and there- 
fore a Government official—made out 
that the over-regulation prices of com- 
missions were—Cavalry, £1,735,000; 
Foot Guards, £435,000; and Infantry 
of the Line, £2,849,000: a total of 
£5,019,000; which, added to the regu- 
lation prices—£7,126,030—gives agrand 
total of £12,145,030. [Mr. Osporne: 
That does not include the artillery.] 
Do not be ina hurry. We have the re- 
tirement to come, and with it the pro- 
phecy. This Gentleman said he took 
the grand total I have just mentioned 
“as representing the real value of the 
vested interests in the Army,” and then 
proceeds to say— 

“Te took off 20 per cent as a fair deduction for 
promotion to the rank of general, retirement on 
half-pay, and other vacancies. Therefore, the 
House must be prepared—not in the course of a 
generation, but at most in 20 years, to spend first 
of all £10,000,000, in round figures, to buy out 
the vested interests of the Army ;”—-[Jbid, 537.] 
which is only different by the sum of, 
say, £1,500,000 from the sum which my 
right hon. Friend gave the House the 
other day as the anticipated cost of the 
Government scheme. Then the prophet 
proceeded to say— 

“But that was not all it would cost them to 
get rid of purchase ; for they would have to revise 
their whole system of retirement.”—[Ibid.} 


He did not say they would have to in- 
crease the pay of the officers, though 
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that must be done; but he said a revision 
would be necessary to ‘increase the flow 
of promotion.” I particularly ask the 
attention of the House to these figures. 
They have not been laid before us by the 
Government, and I maintain that they 
ought to have been. He goes on to say— 


‘Tn addition to paying the sums he had already 

stated, they would have to provide for a system of 
retirement on full pay after 22 years’ service, in- 
stead of on half-pay after 25 years’ service. .... 
He thought he was much below the mark when he 
said that besides the £500,000, that would be added 
to the Estimates for 20 years at least ’—to get rid 
of regulation and over-regulation purchase—“ they 
would have to pay £1,000,000 a-year, or, in other 
words, an additional 1d. of income tax for ever.” —~ 
[Ibid.] 
Now this prophet, not satisfied with this 
very clear and I think valuable and ef- 
fective statement, which supplements the 
deficiency of the Government scheme, 
drew a moral and uttered a warning, as 
prophets usually do. This moral or 
warning was not addressed to the House 
in general; but to those hon. Members 
who sat below the Gangway, who were 
most active and urgent on such ques- 
tions, and who believed they were doing 
their duty to their constituents by voting 
for a Bill like that now under discussion. 
The hon. Member’s moral and warning 
was couched in these words— 

“ Surely, it was idle complaining of the extra- 
vagance of the Estimates if, in the pursuit of a 
chimera, they were to saddle the country with 
that increased expenditure. He confessed that he 
should feel much surprised at finding such a pro- 
posal supported by the Members of the Liberal 
party, who had always been the strenuous advo- 
cates of retrenchment.” —[Jbid.] 


[‘‘Name!’’] I do not think it would be 
kind to mention the name, though the 
whole point of the observations I have 
quoted from the hon. Member lies in the 
fact of his name. [‘‘Name!”] Well, 
then, these statements were made by no 
other authority than the present Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office: (Captain 
Vivian), who sits by the side of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State. 
But I will say more. These figures have 
a great value, because when my hon. 
and gallant Friend was appointed to his 
present office, he appeared in the Order 
in Council almost on a level with the 
Commander-in-Chief and Controller Ge- 
neral. He was appointed in consequence 
of his financial knowledge and ability, 
and on his appointment he told his con- 
stituents that he was responsible for 
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the finances of the Army. These figures, 
therefore, have a very peculiar value. 
They have a value which no figures that 
may come again from the hon. and gal- 
lant Member can possibly have, for they 
are unofficial figures. They are the pro- 
duct of the pure and virgin financial 
mind of my hon. and gallant Friend 
before he was corrupted by office and 
debauched by the Secretary of State. 
Now, Sir, I am inclined to think that 
this addition of 1d. to the income tax for 
ever is one of those measures which are 
like a fence—the more you look at it 
the less you like it. That is why I do 
not intend to vote on this question. I 
intend to walk out of the House, because 
I do not think the issue has been fairly 
sifted; but when it has, I think, the 
House will find the Government propo- 
sal to be the chaff and not the wheat. 
The more hon. Members who advocate 
economy look at it the less they will like 
it. When the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs was speaking the other 
night, he was cheered very loudly by an 
hon. Member who was near me at the 
time. I said—‘‘I am glad you like it; 
but do you know that it will cost the 
country £10,000,000 down and at least 
£500,000 a-year for ever?” What was 
“« The 
deuce!” A deputation came up to me 
from the country, and, amongst other 
matters, we spoke of the question of 
Army purchase. I asked if they knew 
what it would cost? They had not an 
idea; and when I gave them some infor- 
mation on the point, they did not answer 
in the same terms as my hon. Friend, 
but their remark was one which will 
have even more effect upon hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. They said—‘‘ But do the 
constituencies know this ?’”? —I said— 
‘No, they don’t.” [‘‘Oh, oh!”] They 
certainly would not know it from the 
figures put before them. ‘“ But,” I said, 
‘‘there are some of us in the House who 
will take good care that it is known.” 
My impression is that when this ques- 
tion comes to be well sifted in Commit- 
tee by men who are conversant with the 
details of the subject the Government 
will fail to carry their proposal as to 
Army purchase. At any rate, it is the 
most wicked, the most wanton, the most 
uncalled for waste of public money that 
in 30 years’ experience I have ever seen. 
The proof of that is, as I have demon- 
strated, that there is not a single thing 
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which you say it is necessary to get by 
the abolition of purchase that you could 
not get without it. I will pass on to 
some of the other provisions of the Bill. 
The next important question is that of 
the Ballot. You have 10 clauses for the 
Ballot, and 44 provisions. That part of 
the Bill is an absolute waste of paper, in 
this sense—that the Ballot is to come in 
force in case of an emergency. Now. I 
should like to hear my right hon. Friend 
define what an emergency is. Judging 
by what has taken place on the Conti- 
nent, an emergency now-a-days means 
your capital occupied by the enemy, and 
a treaty of peace such as has recently 
been signed at Versailles. Any Bill that 
comes before us with the word ‘‘ emer- 
gency ”’ is almost self-condemned, even 
if the means of meeting the emergency 
were effective. The effect of these 44 
provisions will be simply this—that when 
the emergency in the opinion of the Se- 
cretary of State has arisen — and we 
know how long it is before the Govern- 
ment think an emergency has arisen by 
the experience of the past—Parliament 
is to be called together to see that these 
clauses are to be enforced ; and from the 
time that Parliament meets to decide 
whether this Bill is to be put into opera- 
tion, a minimum of 30 days must elapse 
before you get a single man to meet 
your emergency, and that man not a 
trained soldier, but a man whom you 
then begin to train before he can be 
put into the ranks to meet Prussian or 
French soldiers—by that time the French 
will not be worse than Prussian soldiers. 
I should like to have the value of 30 
days for the purposes of training 
defined by M. Gambetta, by General 
d’Aurelles des Paladines, by General 
Chanzy. They will tell you it will take 
much more than 30 days to make any 
man fit to be put into the ranks to defend 
a nation’s safety and honour. I say, then, 
deliberately, this proposal about the 
Ballot has been introduced to throw dust 
into the eyes of the country. It is an 
absolutely dead provision as it stands. I 
am an advocate for some arrangement 
in connection with our military system ; 
but I would sweep such provisions as 
these away, knowing them to be entirely 
worthless. I want to see every man 
serve in his own person ; but in this Bill 
there is a clause that leaves it in the 
discretion of a magistrate to impose a 
fine of £100 in case of failure to answer 
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the call under the proposed system. 
What is that provision but a device to 
enable a man to got rid of the necessity 
of personally serving in the defence of 
his country? I come next to the saving 
clauses; I thought they might save the 
Bill. I find one of them is specially in- 
troduced for the benefit of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin), 
as its object is to exempt Quakers from 
the operation of the Bill. But that is 
not necessary, as I have just shown. As 
to the Army Reserve, there is nothing in 
the Bill which offers any greater induce- 
ment than exists at present to men to 
enter the Reserve. The Secretary of 
State proposes that there shall be power 
to transfer men to the Reserve after one 
year’s service, instead of three years, as 
before. The idea of transferring a man 
into the Reserve after one year’s service 
never before entered into the head of 
anyone. Therefore, I maintain this Bill 
does absolutely nothing in the way of 
giving us immediate Reserves. The 
Report of the Commission shows this. 
It shows how slowly these Reserves have 
come in. The Bill does not prevent 
competition with the Militia ; it does not 
give you men with better physique, and 
it only provides for 14 days’ increased 
drill. With regard to the Volunteers, it 
gives you no hold over them. We are 
told that the Mutiny Act has been ap- 
plied to the Volunteers by this Bill. 
The impression conveyed by the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that the Bill was intended to give the 
Government increased power over the 
Volunteers; but it does nothing of the 
kind. You cannot force a Volunteer to 
attend parade, or to go to Wimbledon, 
Brighton, or anywhere else. All it does 
is to require a year’s notice before a man 
can leave the force, and as the Ballot is 
a dead letter, that provision is of no 
effect. If, however, Volunteers are bri- 
gaded with the Regular military, they 
are both under the Mutiny Act. Now, 
T have a strong feeling on that point. I 
wish to see the Volunteers as highly dis- 
ciplined as it is possible for a force to be. 
I believe that the Volunteers might be 
made one of the finest and most reliable 
forces in the country ; but you must get 
a hold over them if you wish to make 
them so. You must be able to train the 
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men. But, instead of proposing to get 
a hold over them, all that the Govern- 
ment do is to endorse all that has been 
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said falsely with reference to their want 
of discipline. The powers in the hands 
of the commanding officers for the main- 
tenance of discipline among Volunteers 
are extreme when they are out ; but the 
difficulty is to get them out. When you 
get them out you have complete power 
over them. If a Volunteer be insubor- 
dinate, the commanding officer may put 
him under arrest. He is kept under 
arrest during the whole of the parade, 
whether at Brighton, at Wimbledon, or 
incamp. The commanding officer has 
complete power to dismiss an insubordi- 
nate Volunteer—he has greater power 
in that respect than a colonel of Militia 
or of the Army. Therefore, I contend 
that for the maintenance of discipline 
among Volunteers the proposition of the 
Secretary of State is wholly unnecessary. 
I must say that this country deals dis- 
ereditably towards the Volunteers. At 
one moment the country extols us to the 
sky, and at another moment it insults us. 
We have undertaken for our country’s 
sake to do a duty that is incumbent on 
all, and we ought not to be unfairly 
treated if, accidentally, some want of dis- 
cipline occurs among a small portion of 
the foree. I am astonished not that 
you should have had one or two cases of 
want of discipline in the Volunteer force, 
but that you should have had 170,000 
men, for 11 years with arms in their 
hands, assembling in large bodies, and 
yet that during all that time you have 
had so few cases of that kind. Itisa 
most wonderful instance of the power of 
moral influence, moral restraint, and a 
sense of public duty. And what is their 
reward for all this? The Government 
endorses every falsehood that has been 
said against them, and puts in these 
Mutiny clauses. The Government goes 
out of its way—I will not say to insult 
them—but to pay them a very poor com- 
pliment. That is the view, in the main, 
of the officers with whom I have con- 
versed on this matter. These Mutiny 
clauses give you, as I have said, no hold 
upon the Volunteer force. Therefore, 
whether you look at the Army, or the 
Militia, or the Volunteers, this Bill 
wholly fails in its intended purpose ; and 
in everything, excepting that portion 
which relates to the abolition of pur- 
chase, is unnecessary and absolutely 
worthless. I apologize to the House for 
having detained them so long; but I do 
not think that the time has been wasted 
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if it has enabled hon. Gentlemen to gain 
a correct view of this question. At the 
close of last Session the Secretary of 
State stated that our defences were satis- 
factory. But public opinion has pressed 
them during the Recess, and this mea- 
sure which they have brought in is a 
tribute to public opinion. It appears to 
me that this is a political and not a na- 
tional measure. The whole soul of it is 
in this purchase question, and that, if I 
am not mistaken, has been introduced to 
silence the hollow sound from the Pro- 
vinees that we have heard during the 
winter, and to satisfy a section of the 
Liberal party. The Under Secretary of 
State said that his right hon. Friend had 
stated publicly, and in a solemn manner, 
the fact that the House needed no assur- 
ance of, that efficiency and economy went 
hand in hand. Now in this Bill, I see 
neither efficiency nor economy. Is it 
economical to waste for any purpose 
public money to the extent to which 
this House is to be asked to waste 
it, when the objects to be attained 
can be attained by cheaper and surer 
means? And is there anything in the 
Bill which tends immediately—I may 
almost say remotely—to the efficiency 
of the Army? All that it does with re- 
gard to military organization is to take 
a leaf out of the Fenian book, to es- 
tablish a system of ‘‘ head centres ’’ who 
are to have charge of what are called 
brigades of 20,000 men—that is to say, 
to establish a position in peace which 
will have no counterpart of any kind 
whatever inwar. It is nothing else but 
inspection under another name. I say 
that this money, which is going to be 
wasted on a secondary question alto- 
gether, might be, and ought to be— 
and it is a breach of trust on the part of 
the Government that it is not—employed 
in furnishing greater inducements to men 
to come out of the Army into the Reserve, 
greater inducements to men to join in 
completing your artillery, in giving pro- 
tection to your commercial harbours, in 
building a second arsenal, in providing 
reserve stores of guns, and in arming 
your forts. Whatthe Government have 
done is this—they have added 20,000 to 
the Army. I think so little of these 
20,000 men, that if there should be a 
Motion made by the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) to strike off 
this 20,000 I intend to vote with hin— 
that is, to a certain extent. He will 
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move to reduce the number by 20,000, 
I should like it to be reduced by 10,000, 
and that the other 10,000 should go al- 
together to the artillery, in which you 
are utterly wanting, which is absolutely 
essential, and without which you cannot 
pretend to exist asa nation. But these 
20,000 men in addition to your Army are 
neither here nor there. They are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, and if you 
want proof of the soundness of the words 
of the Resolution which I have put on 
the Paper, but which the forms of the 
House do not allow me to move, that 
proof is to be found in the total in- 
adequacy of such an increase to meet a 
great European crisis. Would it have 
enabled you to have driven the Prussians 
out of Belgium ; would it have enabled 
you to have fulfilled your treaty obli- 
gations? It would not. I maintain, 
therefore, that this Bill, while entailing 
further permanent charges on the people 
of this country, fails to establish a mili- 
tary system on a sound, economical, and 
enduring basis. These 20,000 men are 
not enduring ; they will be off, and you 
have nothing to supply their places with. 
You will also have no certain Reserve. 
Now, Sir, I hope that this Bill will not 
pass. I hope have said nothing in the 
course of my remarks which could in any 
way bear a party character, and if right 
hon. Gentlemen on this (the Opposition) 
side had brought in this measure, I 
should have spoken in exactly the same 
sense. I hope it will not pass, because 
I think that the honour, the dignity, and 
the safety of my country at this present 
moment are at stake. It is for my 
country’s sake that I hope this Bill will 
not pass. Pass this Bill and you throw 
away this golden opportunity of once and 
for ever settling this great question of 
your Army organization on a sound, an 
economical, and an enduring basis. Pass 
it as it stands, every provision, every 
line, every word; and three years, six 
years, ten years hence, if we were to 
find ourselves in the position in which 
we stood in the month of August last, 
and during this fearful war, what would 
it be worth? If, during the years I have 
mentioned, the teeth of the French were 
to be cut anew and we were to be en- 
gaged in war with that Power with 
which they have now made peace, if, 
possibly vivisected daily by the Engllsh 
Press, they were to look across “the 
silver streak” and threaten us, not a 
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word, not a line, not a provision of this 
Bill is calculated in any way to meet the 
emergency or to save us from panic and 
alarm. ‘Try it by the gauge of my right 
hon. Friend. According to my right 
hon. Friend, this measure is intended 
‘‘to lay the deep foundations of a system 
which may render danger or the appre- 
hension of danger in the future altogether 
unknown.” I say try it by that gauge, 
and this measure will be found abso- 
lutely wanting. My right hon. Friend 
in this Bill, so far from laying founda- 
tions such as he would lead the House 
to believe, is inviting Parliament to sow 
salt on the seashore—to cast millions 
fruitlessly away. He is endeavouring 
to build up a military system on which 
the honour, the influence, nay, perhaps 
the safety of our country depend ; but 
which I maintain is nothing but quak- 
ing bog and shifting quicksands. 
Cartarn VIVIAN said, in replying to 
the speech of the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, he would confine himself 
strictly to the question which was, or 
ought to have been, under discussion. 
Yet his noble Friend had made this 
task difficult, for for one hour and 20 mi- 
nutes by the clock he had talked upon 
every subject under the sun connected 
with military organization except what 
related to this Bill. His noble Friend 
began by a long dissertation on foreign 
policy; but into that subject he did not 
believe it his duty to follow the noble 
Lord. But the very last thing which 
he should attempt was to reconcile the 
noble Lord’s opinions with his acts. His 
noble Friend had told the House that 
he was its most independent Mem- 
ber. [Lord Excuo: I never said that. ] 
His noble Friend had not said so now; 
but he had frequently heard the 
noble Lord say so before. His noble 
Friend had gone so far as to say that he 
was the only ‘‘ unwhipped’’ Member of 
the House—using that word in a Parlia- 
mentary sense. But, if his noble Friend 
was not ‘‘whipped,” he begged to re- 
mind him of the old nursery phrase— 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
He was ready to give his noble Friend 
credit for the greatest amount of inde- 
pendence that he could asser. Nay, he 


would go so far as to say that if his 
noble Friend lived in the days of Noah, 
sooner than enter the Ark with Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, he would prefer to 
“paddle his own canoe.” 
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Friend had told the House that the pro- 
posal of the Government to abolish pur- 
chase was a most wicked and uncalled- 
for waste of public money; and yet what 
was he going to do? Howcould anoble 
Lord, representing an English consti- 
tuency—| Lord Excuo: Scotch ]—recon- 
cile his opinion of the conduct of the 
Government in proposing a most wicked 
and uncalled-for waste of public money 
with what he had told the House in the 
next breath, that instead of voting he 
would walk out of the House? How, 
then, was it possible to reconcile the 
noble Lord’s acts with his words? His 
noble Friend said — ‘‘ You don’t pro- 
vide men. What I want is men;’” and 
in the next breath he told them he was 
going to vote with the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), who pro- 
poses to reduce the number of men by 
20,000. [Lord Excno : I want Reserves. | 
Reserves could not be made in a day, 
unless his noble Friend could propose a 
scheme by which, with the wand of a 
magician, he could conjure up armed 
men from the earth. His noble Friend 
was as impossible to understand in his 
actions as in his arguments. When at 
last his noble Friend came to deal with 
the provisions of the Bill, he told the 
House they contained the whole scheme 
of the Government. He would lead 
hon. Members to believe that outside 
these provisions his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for War had done nothing 
to create Reserves, or to re-organize the 
Army. He would ask the House to 
ignore the fact that last Session a Bill 
had been brought forward by the Go- 
vernment for the purpose of establishing 
a system of short service—a system not 
previously existing, and from which only 
the formation of a Reserve could be 
expected. His noble Friend did not, he 
might add, hesitate to say that purchase 
was the backbone of our military organi- 
zation; and, having said that purchase 
would not be defended, he set to work 
most elaborately to defend it. [Lord 
Excno: In theory.] A system that could 
not be logically defended must be prac- 
tically wrong. The Government, his 
noble Friend went on to contend, had 
only two reasons for abolishing purchase 
—the one being the wish to conciliate 
the favour of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
below the Gangway, the other the desire 
to amalgamate the forces. When at 
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interrupt his noble Friend he became 
very emphatic in his action; but he 
could assure him there was another rea- 
son besides those which he had given. 
Did not his noble Friend remember that 
when last year the Secretary for War 
came down to the House with a very 
small proposal in the way of the aboli- 
tion of purchase—namely, to abolish the 
rank of cornet and ensign—he was met 
by the obstacle presented by vested in- 
terests, and was unable to carry his pro- 
posal into effect? There had been since 
then a Royal Commission, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) was a 
Member, and that Commission had una- 
nimously reported that the system of 
over-regulation prices had been so ta- 
citly admitted that it was no longer pos- 
sible that they could be ignored. What, 
then, he would ask, would have been 
the position of the Government if they 
had not faced the question of over-regu- 
lation prices? They could not have 
ignored them after the Report of the 
Commission, and the result would be 
that they must have asked the House to 
legalize them. What, again, would be 
the effect of taking that course? Why, 
that a colonel’s commission,'worth £4,000 
or £5,000, would have risen in value to 
something like £7,000, and that a fur- 
ther limitation would be placed upon the 
class from which our officers were drawn. 
He did not for a moment mean to con- 
tend that our Army was officered by what 
was known as the aristocratic class; but 
it was alleged, and he thought with truth, 
that it was officered by the moneyed 
classes, and that it was necessary to 
have money to get on in the service, as, 
indeed, his noble Friend had himself 
admitted. It was, indeed, a misrepre- 
sentation to say, as had been stated on 
a former evening by the mover of the 
Amendment, that a man could get on 
in the military profession by means of 
money alone ; but he should like to know 
whether any instance had of late years 
occurred in which a man having paid his 
money to obtain promotion was passed 
over. He, however, took a different 
ground for wishing to abolish purchase ; 
it was not because a man with money 
and the necessary qualifications could get 
on in the Army, but because a man, 
however great his qualifications might 
be, could not get on because he did not 
happen to possess money. An hon. 
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Member (Mr. Buxton) gave as an instance 
the other evening the case of two of our 
most famous generals—Lord Olyde and 
Sir Henry Havelock—who had been 
pene over dozens and dozens of times 

ecause they could not purchase their 
promotion, and who, there was no doubt, 
ought in the bloom of their youth to 
have been in the highest grades of the 
service because of their great military 
talents. Such instances as these were, 
he maintained, of themselves sufficient 
to condemn the system of purchase. 
Some of his noble Friend’s arguments 
in favour of the system were, he might 
add, the most extraordinary to which he 
had ever listened. He said that pur- 
chase enabled us to obtain the services 
of officers of great physical capability ; 
but, for his own part, he was at a loss to 
know how health or strength were to be 
bought. The noble Lord then went on 
to refer to a speech of his, and had 
twitted him with inconsistency, although 
he was kind enough to spare his feelings 
so far as not to mention him by name. 
He would, however, beg to remind his 
noble Friend that the speech in question 
was not one in favour of purchase, which 
he proposed should be abolished in every 
grade except the lower, the reason why 
he did not propose abolition in the ju- 
nior ranks being that at the time there 
was no scheme in contemplation for the 
amalgamation of the Militia with the 
Army in any considerable numbers. It 
was now, however, proposed that officers 
of Militia should, under certain condi- 
tions, get commissions in the Line, and 
he should like to know how it would be 
possible to take officers under a non- 
purchase system and place them side by 
side with officers in the Regular Army, 
each of whom had paid £450 for his 
commission ? His noble Friend had pro- 
ceeded to refer to the cost of buying up 
the vested interests of officers, observing 
that the Secretary for War had no right 
to bring forward any plan involving so 
large an expenditure until he was pre- 
pared to show what the scale of retire- 
ment under it was likely to be. Now, 
as to the cost of abolishing purchase, 
the figures he had given on a former 
occasion were pretty much the same as 
the figures given by the able actuaries, 
on which the Government calculation 
was made, and which amounted, in round 
numbers, to a total of £7,995,000. He 
must also remind his noble Friend that on 
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the occasion to which he had referred he 
was speculating on a state of things 
which would involve promotion by seni- 
ority, and not by selection as was now 
roposed, and when it was not contem- 
plated that a large number of officers 
should be removed from the Army to 
serve in the Reserve forces, thereby cre- 
ating a flow of promotion. As to the 
flow of retirement under the present 
scheme, it was impossible to make any 
reliable calculation with respect to it, 
until there were sufficient data upon 
which to proceed, for what would be the 
state of things two years hence must be 
a matter of mere speculation. Certain 
hon. Gentlemen said the other night— 
“Look at the artillery, and see what you 
are obliged to do for them.” The cases 
of the Royal Artillery and the Royal En- 
gineers were by no means analogous to 
that of the Army. And for three rea- 
sons—first, the scientific corps were in 
an abnormal condition, because during 
the time of the Crimean War, and the 
Indian Mutiny of 1856, those corps were 
very largely and suddenly increased, and 
large numbers of officers were introduced 
into them, all at once, from the colleges, 
all exactly of the same age, and who 
were now naturally stopping—blocking 
promotion. When those blocks of officers, 
numbering about 70 of the same age, 
were broken up and dispersed, and the 
artillery got into its normal condition, 
there was no reason why promotion 
would flag. Again, promotion in the 
artillery was purely by seniority; whereas 
it was proposed to introduce, to a certain 
extent, into the Line the element of selec- 
tion, which would make a material dif- 
ference. A third reason why there was 
no analogy between the officers of the 
scientific corps and those of the rest of 
the Army was that the former, who had 
to undergo the severest examinations, 
and to be as highly tempered and as 
highly educated as possible, stayed in 
these corps and made them a profession 
to a much greater extent than officers 
did in other branches of the service. He 
was glad that some hon. Gentlemen had 
referred to the principle of selection, 
because he was very near missing it, 
and it was a point of very great import- 
ance. His noble Friend had said to- 


night that our regimental system was 
the best thing for the Army. No one 
could echo and repeat that opinion with 
more sincerity than he did. He believed 
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every word of it. There was nothing in 
the whole of our military matters in 
which we were so superior to other na- 
tions as in our regimental system. But, 
then, the question that he wanted to ask 
was this—Did the regimental system de- 
_— on the officers going up from the 

ottom to the top of the regiment? In 
the first place, hon. Gentlemen must re- 
member that, at the present moment, the 
authorities, who were responsible for the 
proper condition of the Army and for 
the regimental system, sanctioned, to. a 
very large extent, exchanges in the Army. 
He apprehended that if the regimental 
system depended so much upon officers 
staying in the regiment, those changes 
would not be sanctioned to so great an 
extent. His noble Friend opposite echoed 
the sentiment, that the regimental sys- 
tem entirely depended on promotion. 
He held in his hand a Return, most 
carefully prepared, showing the present 
condition of the Army, in which mention 
was made of the number of field officers 
now serving in their regiments who had 
risen from the lowest commissioned rank 
in them, and the number of those who 
had come in from other regiments, ex- 
clusive of the non-purchase regiments. 
This Return showed that the number. of 
lieutenant colonels who had stuck to 
their regiments was 80; those who had 
joined, and were now in command of 
regiments to which they did not origi- 
nally belong, were 86. Going a step 
lower, he found the majors who had 
stuck to their regiments were 175 ; those 
who had joined from other regiments 
were 137. Therefore, in round numbers, 
they might fairly say that one-half of 
the Army at the present moment were 
commanded by field officers who were 
not originally connected with their re- 
spective regiments. [Colonel NortH: 
You have accounted for 166 lieutenant 
colonels; but we have not so many. | 
The Return was perfectly correct. There 
were 80 lieutenant colonels who had 
gone from other regiments, and 86 who 
had not. He could not say when the 
changes took place. He did not learn 
that these regiments were less efficient 
than such as were commanded by field 
officers who had passed through their 
respective grades in the same regiment, 
and it was therefore fair to conclude 
that the regimental system they all ad- 
mired did not depend upon the rise of 
officers through their grades in the same: 
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regiment. In the regiment in which he 
had the honour of serving—the 11th 
Hussars—the colonel established an ad- 
mirable system, and no regiment could 
be in better order. Afterwards Colonel 
Fraser came into the regiment, and, 
finding a perfect regimental system, 
never changed a bit of it; the system 
remained exactly the same as that insti- 
tuted by Lord Cardigan. Therefore, 
general promotion, if it were adopted 
to some extent, would not affect the 
regimental system. The Surveyor Gene- 
ral would by-and-by reply to the figures 
of his noble Friend affecting the Control 
Department; but with regard to the 
Martini-Henry rifle, whose fault was it 
if we had not yet a sealed pattern? If 
it was anybody’s fault, it was the fault 
of his noble Friend. Almost every day 
they heard of changes of pattern, screws, 
and so forth, which made it absolutely 
impossible to have a sealed pattern, or 
adopt a rifle on the merits of which the 
Committee had not reported. As to the 
Ballot, his noble Friend said he would 
try the Government by his gauge, and 
asked—‘‘ What are your armaments, and 
what should they be?” Now, before 
discussing the question of compulsory or 
voluntary service, it was necessary that 
the House and the country should make 
up their minds what they really wanted. 
Gauging his noble Friend by what he 
required the Government to buy in the 
shape of artillery, one thing was clear 
—if his advice were followed, the Go- 
vernment would have a most astounding 
bill to present to the British taxpayer. 
His noble Friend wanted 645 guns, all 
manned and horsed and fully equipped, 
and always maintained upon a war foot- 
ing. If this advice were followed, there 
must be a standing Army to match the 
guns. If we were to have an Army 
ready at any moment to cope with the 
great Powers of the Continent, he ad- 
mitted at once that our system would not 
meet any such requirement, and nothing 
short of a conscription on the Continental 
system would meet it. But what did 
they want? Did they want to keep up 
the traditional policy of England—the 
policy based on making their Navy their 
first line of defence—certain and un- 
doubted supremacy of the sea, and keep- 
ing an Army to protect us against inva- 
sion, and supplying an ordinary contin- 
gent for foreign requirements? If they 
said this was what they wanted, then he 
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said the Government scheme would meet 
it, and provide all that was required. 
He regretted that his noble Friend did 
not go into the state of our home de- 
fences. We had now in the Estimates at 
home 108,000 Regular soldiers ; 139,000 
Militia; 9,000 Army Reserve; 44,180 
Militia Reserve and Pensioners—a total 
of 300,180 men, or, adding a force of 
170,000 Volunteers, 470,180 men. He 
was not defending the Reserve as it 
stood. It was not on a proper footing, 
and that was the reason why his right 
hon. Friend had proposed a short ser- 
vice system, in order to establish a fitting 
Reserve. You could not bring trained 
men up through the floor all on a sudden; 
but his right hon. Friend hoped to create 
a proper Reserve by means of the short 
service system. The next thing was to 
see whether this force could not be main- 
tained by voluntary enlistment. They 
had got on the Estimates a total of 
Regular forces amounting to 197,111, 
and that produced of rank and file 
180,939. If that system was to become 
popular, the recruiting system must be 
largely extended. Last year the House 
of Commons had to add 20,000 men to 
their forces. He held in his hand a Re- 
turn from the Adjutant General of the 
recruits who had joined in each month 
from the 1st of August. It was as fol- 
lows: — During August, 1870, 5,523; 
September, 4,449; October, 3,410; No- 
vember, 8,190; December, 4,268; Ja- 
nuary, 1871, 8,715; February (to 15th), 
2,222—total, 26,777. So that if they 
wanted to get up the strength of the 
Army to that which he had described, 
he had no doubt that they would be able 
to get 32,000 men by voluntary enlist- 
ment. With regard tothe Militia, com- 
munications from the commanding offi- 
cers showed it to be their almost unani- 
mous opinion that there would be a 
better chance of obtaining recruits by 
voluntary enlistment than by compulsory 
measures. His noble Friend trod very 
lightly on the question of compulsory 
service. [Lord Excno: I will give you 
another opportunity.] He knew that 
every step we took was dangerous— 


“Fools rushed in where angels feared to tread.” 


The noble Lord had proved himself an 
angel that night. His opinion as re- 
garded the Ballot had undergone con- 
siderable change ; and he did not appear 
to have quite made up his mind about it. 
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In October, 1870, he spoke of the com- 
pulsory service as a bugbear, and said 
the Militia should be recruited by volun- 
tary enlistment, and supplemented by 
the Ballot; but in a more recent letter 
the noble Lord expressed his opinion 
that there should be compulsory service 
without any substitutes. In September 
his noble Friend was for the supple- 
mental Ballot; and in October he was 
for the Ballot pure and simple ; to-night 
he did not state what kind of Ballot he 
supported. But after the criticism to 
which he had subjected the plan of his 
right hon. Friend, the noble Lord ought 
to have told the House what it was he 
proposed to substitute for it. He would 
now refer to the effects of the Ballot 
with substitutes. In 1807 there were 
22,956 substitutes to 3,129 men serving 
in person. In 1810, 8,101 substitutes 
to 797 men serving in person. In 1807 
the price of a Militia recruit was in three 
counties from £41 to £45; in six, from 
£16 to £20; in the Isle of Wight, £10; 
and, in all other counties, from £20 to 
£40. In 1810 the price in Merioneth 
was £15; Tower Hamlets, £12 12s.; 
the rest of Middlesex, £20; Yorkshire, 
£46 to £55; Wigton, £48; and in 
addition to these bounties the substi- 
tutes in 1810 received £10 10s. from 
Government. On the whole, the aggre- 
gate bounty of Army Reserve sub- 
stitutes and Militia volunteering to the 
Line cannot be taken at a lower average 
than £40 per man. Those enrolled for 
the Militia in 1810 may be taken at 
£50. The Ballot for the Army Reserve 
and Militia commenced about August, 
1803, and continued till July, 1804. 
During that period the recruiting for 
the Army, which in the month preced- 
ing the Ballot had raised 1,827 men, 
dropped down to an average of 688 men 
per month. During the first six months 
of 1807, when there was no Ballot, the 
ordinary recruiting produced 10,418 men 
more than it had produced in the whole 
year of 1804, when there was a Ballot 
for half of the year. During the last 
six months of 1807 there was a heavy 
Militia Ballot for about 37,500 men. 
The ordinary recruiting produced 7,342 
men, or above 3,000 men less than in the 
preceding half-year. The following ar- 
guments against raising recruits for the 
Army by Ballot were advanced by Mr. 
Windham in the debate on the military 
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“« Do we mean aconscription which, proceeding 
by ballot—the only mode I presume to think of— 
shall be conclusive as to the person on whom the 
lot falls, and compel him, whoever he may be, to 
served for a limited term as asoldier? If wedo, 
the hardship would be found to be such as no 
country could endure.” 


He compares this to a tax of £1,000,000 
divided into 20,000 shares of £50 each, 
or 50,000 shares of £20 each, levied on 
persons selected by lot, and remarked 
that it was easy to see what calamity it 
must produce. Nothing, he thought, 
could be so false in principle or oppres- 
sive in practice as measures of com- 
pulsory service, ‘‘ which so many with- 
out consideration are perpetually calling 
for.” He declared that the feeling of 
the country was decidedly against the 
renewal of any measure of the sort for 
the Army of Reserve, the effect of the 
trial not encouraging a repetition of the 
attempt. He added— 


“T will not pretend to say that no such mea- 
sure can at any time be resorted to. It is im- 
possible to say to what the exigencies of the times 
and the necessity of the State may drive us. But 
of this I am sure, that without a more urgent 
necessity than exists at this moment, measures so 
oppressive in their immediate effects and so in- 
jurious in their lasting consequences, should not 
be resorted to till it was seen that milder and 
more legitimate methods were incapable of suc- 
ceeding.” —[{1 Hansard, vi. 652.] 


These were the feelings which operated 
upon his right hon. Friend, and which 
had induced him to put aside the ques- 
tion of the Ballot. The noble Lord had 
railed against every part of the military 
organization, and said that the right 
hon. Gentleman had done nothing what- 
ever to reform it. The noble Lord said 
the whole proposal might be thrown on 
one side if the abolition of purchase 
were given up. But, under the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman, it was pro- 
posed to establish, by means of short 
enlistments, a system of Reserves calcu- 
lated to come into operation with great 
rapidity. It was further proposed to 
localize regiments, and to connect them 
more closely with the places from which 
they took their names; to form camps 
of instruction, where the soldier could 
learn what he had not the opportunity 
of learning now—almost every deserip- 
tion of work that might be expected of 
him in the field; to provide for regi- 
mental depdts; and the removal of the 
patronage from the Lord Lieutenant 
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an almost constitutional change; but 
because the scheme did not involve 
the Ballot—the noble Lord’s panacea 
for all the evils in the Army—he treated 
all those proposed changes as mere 
trifles, unworthy of notice. What could 
be more important than that the Militia 
should be brought directly under tho 
control of the Secretary for War, and 
that Militia officers should hold Her 
Majesty’s Commission? Then came the 
question of the Reserve. It was ad- 
mitted that it was desirable to increase 
the number of men in the Reserve as 
speedily as possible, and how did the 
noble Lord seek to accomplish that ob- 
ject ? Why, by moving that the number 
of men in this year’s Estimates should 
be reduced by 10,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that during peace 
the Army should feed the Army of Re- 
serve, by passing men through the 
former as rapidly as possible, in order 
that in time of war the Reserve might 
feed the Army. If that principle were 
adopted, the number of the regimental 
cadres might be safely reduced, as a 
supply of young and trained soldiers 
would be forthcoming whenever they 
were required. The noble Lord had 
proposed a plan of his own which he 
had got Sir Hope Grant to endorse ; but 
before he adverted to that proposal, he 
must be permitted to state that this ques- 
tion was simply one of actuarial calcu- 
lation to be based upon the maximum 
which could be arrived at. The caleu- 
lations which he relied upon were made 
by two eminent actuaries at the War 
Office, and had been approved by Mr. 
Finlaison, the well-known actuary. The 
plan of the Government was as follows: — 
That in artillery, engineers, and cavalry 
one-fourth of the men shall serve for 21 
years with the colours, the remainder 
serving eight years with the colours and 
four in the Reserve; also that in the 
foot guards and infantry, one-fourth 
shall serve with the colours for 21 years. 
That, as regards the other three-fourths, 
the regiments for foreign service shall 
serve six years with the colours and six 
in the Reserve. That the balance of in- 
fantry at home shall serve three years 
with the colours and nine in the Reserve. 
Under the plan of the noble Lord the 
troops would have to serve seven years 
with the colours, seven years with the 
first Reserve at 4d. a day, and seven 
years with the second Reserve at 8d. a 
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day, making a total of 21 years with a 
pension of 1s. aday. Taking the Regular 
Army, as it stood in the Estimates, to 
number 180,989 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, the Government plan 
would require an annual supply of 32,449 
recruits, while the noble Lord’s would 
require only 28,203, and therefore it 
must be admitted that the latter had 
the advantage of the former to the ex- 
tent of 4,000. In the Reserves the Go- 
vernment plan would provide 13,674 men 
in the fourth year after the system com- 
menced, which number would rise to 
61,266 in the seventh year, up to which 
time the noble Lord’s plan would have 
produced none. In the eighth year tho 
noble Lord’s Reserve would reach 22,528, 
while the Government would have 81,811. 
The Government Reserve would attain 
its permanent maximum of 178,964, all 
under the age of 31, in the thirteenth 
year. The noble Lord’s would reach its 
permanent maximum of 152,253 in the 
fifteenth year. In the twenty-second year 
the noble Lord would have a second-class 
Reserve of 139,088, consisting entirely of 
men aged from 33 to 40 and not liable 
to general service. There would be in 
the country under the Government plan, 
under the age of 40, trained men to the 
number of 202,120, on whom the Go- 
vernment could draw in time of emer- 
gency, but who, in the meantime, would 
cost nothing for pay or pension. The 
Government Reserve, when full, would 
cost £1,266,884 a-year. The noble Lord’s 
Reserves would cost: first Reserve, at 
4d. a-day, £926,163; second Reserve, at 
8d. a-day, £1,692,281: total, £2,618, 444. 
Pensions.—The Government plan would 
give 36,285 Pensioners, who, at an ave- 
rage pension of 1s. 4d. a-day, would cost 
£882,923 a-year. The noble Lord’s 
plan would produce 519,410 Pensioners, 
who, at only 1s. each a-day, would cost 
£9,479,240 a-year. The total charge 
for Reserve and Pensioners would, under 
the Government plan, be £2,149,807, or 
£12 Os. 5d. per man in the Reserve, 
while the noble Lord’s would reach 
£12,097,684, or an average of £41 10s. 6d. 
per man in the Reserve. He doubted 
whether his noble Friend had ever sub- 
mitted his plan to actuaries, and was 
glad, therefore, to be able to lay before 
the House and the British taxpayer a 
statement of what they might expect 
when his noble Friend resigned the 
command of the London Scottish Volun- 
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teers, of which he was so brilliant an 
ornament, in order to take charge of 
the War Department of the State. He 
thought he had shown that the time had 
not come for introducing a system so 
unendurable by a free people as the 
Ballot, and believing that the principle 
on which the Government scheme was 
based was the only one which would 
secure, at the same time, efficient Re- 
serves and economical Army Estimates, 
he recommended that scheme to the 
House, in the language of the noble 
Lord, as being at once sound, economi- 
cal, and endurable. 

Mr. J. 8. HARDY said, the Secretary 
of State might have in the recesses of his 
mind, or pigeonholes of the War Office, 
the economical plan of Army re-organiza- 
tion of which he had spoken ;. but, so 
far as the present Bill was concerned, 
there was no indication of it, and no 
one could doubt that the real object 
aimed at was the abolition of the pur- 
chase system in the Army. He was suf- 
ficiently Conservative to object to the 
policy of destruction. When people at- 
tacked a system which had worked well, 
provided a satisfactory system of retire- 
ment, and excited the admiration of offi- 
cers in the Army which had recently run 
so victorious a course in France, they 
should at least find something to replace 
it. It was acknowledged on all hands 
that benefit had resulted from purchase. 
Although no one could defend the sys- 
tem theoretically, its practical advantages 
were so great that one was naturally led 
to ask what were the causes of the pre- 
sent Bill. The causes were only two. 
Either the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the War Office had been con- 
vinced by arguments adduced against 
purchase and its evils, or, yielding to 
the great outcry raised by him, he had 
found it necessary to outbid a certain 
ex-Member of the Government. There 
were no advantages likely to arise from 
the abolition of purchase that justi- 
fied such an enormous outlay of public 
money. The very worst and weakest 
arguments against the abolition had 
been used by military men who were 
supposed to know most of the subject. 
It had been said that it was unfair to 
call upon an officer to go into action 
with the price of his commission hang- 
ing over his head, and that an officer 
so situated might perhaps neglect his 
duty on account of his responsibilities 
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as the head of a family; but if the pre- 
sent measure passed, and the Army was 
officered by a poorer class of men, the 
same result would be more likely to fol- 
low, because the officer would go into 
action with the knowledge that he and 
his family had only his pay to depend 
upon. He was surprised to hear that 
there was no way of rewarding deserv- 
ing officers, because the system of brevet 
was very well known, although no civi- 
lian could understand it. The Judge 
Advocate General (Mr. Davison) had re- 
ferred to the cost of commissions; but 
that was only the theoretical argument 
tried over again. The Financial Secre- 
tary at the War Office (Captain Vivian) 
had used a most extraordinary plea, con- 
tending that it would be impossible to 
amalgamate the Militia and the Army if 
purchase were continued. After the 
Orimean War, it was constantly the 
practice to draft officers from the Militia 
to the Army, and a first cousin of his 
own went directly from a Militia regi- 
ment of artillery into the Regular Army ; 
and he (Mr. J. 8S. Hardy) had been him- 
self introduced to a regiment without 
purchase over the head of, and in the 
same Gazette with, an officer who had 
purchased his commission. In the 
cavalry, where large prices were paid, 
promotion was rapid; in the infantry, 
where commissions brought a moderate 
price, promotion was fair; while in the 
artillery stagnation prevailed which 
threatened evils to the country, and 
which it would be very undesirable to 
perpetuate. By the abolition of pur- 
chase, selection or the seniority system 
must be adopted. The latter could be 
recommended by nobody, and it had 
been carried too far even in the purchase 
time. If selection were adopted no sys- 
tem of confidential reports could put the 
Commander-in-Chief in a position to 
know the minutiz of officers. He be- 
lieved that confidential reports from 
others than the colonels of regiments 
would create an ill feeling between offi- 
cers of every grade, and would be un- 
satisfactory both to Commander-in-Chief 
and all parties. He thought they must 
allow the lower grades to be put in no- 
mination by the commanding officers. If 
field officers were to be brought in from 
other regiments, the result would be 
that the field officer, for at least a year, 
would have no knowledge of the officers 
belonging to the regiment to which he 
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was removed, and he would be totally 
unable to give advice to the general com- 
manding-in-chief. He (Mr. J.S. Hardy) 
had served in the Rifle Brigade for a short 
time, and would have declined to take 
promotion in another regiment, because 
he preferred to remain in his own regi- 
ment. Reference had been made to the 
exchanges which were constantly taking 
place, and the Financial Secretary had 
calculated that a large number of the 
colonels did not originally belong to the 
regiments; but he did not state from 
what rank they had exchanged, or from 
what cause they had exchanged. There 
were many causes for exchange. There 
were some few in which ambitious men 
exchanged, thinking they would get on 
better by the purchase system. Some 
exchanged for the benefit of their health, 
and many because they did not like their 
regiment. He believed that if officers 
were promoted from one regiment to 
another, as proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the esprit de corps of regi- 
ments would be totally destroyed. At 
present there was a great demand for 
commissions, and whilst that demand 
existed he thought the Government 
might force upon the officers of the 
Army a more extended education, so as 
to improve their military knowledge; 
but he considered it unnecessary to force 
this enormous cost upon the country 
when the benefit would be little or no- 
thing, and the disadvantage to the Army 
would be very great. With respect to the 
period of service, he had no doubt that if 
short service became popular it would 
be a valuable improvement. The change 
with regard to the Militia was an en- 
ormous change for the better, and also 
the change in the system of nominations 
by the Lords Lieutenant, although it 
might, in some respects, be regarded 
with suspicion. There was one change 
that would do immense good if it did 
not stop the supply of recruits. No one 
could doubt that the system of taking 
them for six months for drill would put 
into the ranks of the Militia a set of men 
who, when they joined the ranks, would 
be as well drilled as the recruits joining 
the Army. But he warned the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would be useless 
to attempt to improve the condition of 
the Militia so long as the system of bil- 
leting was pursued, a system which was 
enough to ruin the discipline of the best 
regiment in Her Majesty’s service in the 
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course of a month. Nothing could be 
more absurd than the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman that counties 
should provide the cost of building bar- 
racks for the good of the country. That 
was a national object, and the nation, 
not the counties, ought to pay the cost. 
As to the Volunteers, he believed they 
would never be made a thoroughly sa- 
tisfactory force until the War Depart- 
ment had a hold over them. The Bill 
proposed that if a man enlisted for a 
year he should be exempt from the 
Ballot for the Militia; but it was stated 
that except in case of war the Ballot was 
not to be resorted to. If a Volunteer, 
however, enlisted for a year and then 
wished to leave the corps, he simply 
ceased to attend drills, and the com- 
manding officer had no power over 
him, except that of turning him out of 
the corps, and that was exactly what 
he wanted. Unless some better system 
than that was adopted, he (Mr. J. 8. 
Hardy) thought the Government would 
not be justified in making the altera- 
tions as to the capitation grants, &c., 
which the right hon. Gentleman hinted 
at in his speech on the introduction of 
the Bill. He could not help thinking 
that in the present Bill the Government 
were throwing away a great opportunity. 
In favour of the purchase system as he 
was, he should not have opposed the 
Bill had he seen init the elements of the 
future increase of strength in the Army 
and of prosperity in the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman had had an oppor- 
tunity which might never occur again, 
for many parts of the country were pre- 
pared for a much stronger measure than 
the present. He regretted that the op- 
portunity had been thrown away, and 
that a parrot cry raised by a Member of 
the House of Commons should have been 
taken up by Her Majesty’s Government, 
who were the responsible parties. He 
regretted that something more solid and 
beneficial to the country had not been 
introduced. Had that been the case he 
should have supported the measure. He 
should vote with great regret against a 
Bill which contained so many good 
clauses; but felt bound to support the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay). 
Mr. RYLANDS, having complimented 
the Secretary for War on the ability and 
clearness with which he had introduced 
his scheme of Army reform to the House, 
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expressed his disappointment at the fact 
that the country was to be called upon 
to bear increased burdens for the purpose 
of military defence. Past schemes for 
the re-organization of the Army had not 
been very encouraging in their results. 
There had been numerous Royal Com- 
missions, Select Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, and departmental 
committees, and yet the only results of 
their labours had been continued dis- 
satisfaction with the state of the Army, 
combined with a constant increase of 
expenditure for military purposes. It 
was certainly most disheartening that, 
although this country paid such enor- 
mous sums in comparison with Conti- 
nental nations, we were yet told that our 
Army would be found entirely useless 
for the defence of our shores. The noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), in a letter to Zhe Times, 
said that— 

“ Without the Ballot our whole military system 
must continue to be what it now is—an extrava- 
gant and wasteful sham, that gives us no real in- 
fluence abroad, and fails to save us from periodical 
and well-founded panics at home.” 

It was, perhaps, true that the vivacity of 
declamation of the noble Lord, which so 
often charmed the House, was not al- 
ways associated with exactness of ex- 
pression, and in this case there was, pro- 
bably, some exaggeration; but he was 
bound to say that many persons believed 
that there was a considerable substratum 
of truth in the remarks of the noble 
Lord, and that, notwithstanding the vast 
sums expended upon them, our military 
forces were not in a satisfactory position. 
What, then, must be the feelings of the 
poorer taxpayers throughout the country 
when such things were told them of a 
system which they were called upon to 
support by taxes drawn from the labour 
of their hands and the sweat of their 
brows? The scheme of the Govern- 
ment, in fact, left untouched the main 
evils of the present system, and it was 
proposed largely to increase the expendi- 
ture instead of diminishing it. It was, 
however, maintained by some of his hon. 
Friends near him, and would no doubt 
be urged by the Government, that the 
abolition of purchase—the cardinal fea- 
ture of the present Bill—would make up 
for all deficiencies ; but even that aboli- 
tion might, in his opinion, be purchased 
at too great a cost, and the House 
ought, at all events, to be made ac- 
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quainted with what it was proposed to 
give us in exchange. It was proposed 
to leave the administration of the Horse 
Guards untouched, and to place in the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief a 
great increase of patronage and influ- 
ence. Under those circumstances, he 
(Mr. Rylands) felt no security that evils 
might not spring up as great as those of 
purchase. He was aware that the House 
had, by a large majority, expressed its 
confidence in the administration of the 
Army by the Horse Guards ; but out-of- 
doors a very different opinion prevailed, 
and if under the rule of the present 
Commander-in-Chief, and after the large 
sums of money expended upon it, the 
Army was considered nothing but a 
‘‘sham,’”’ it was but natural that the 
blame should be laid upon those who 
were at its head. In dealing with the 
question of the abolition of purchase, 
there was one point upon which he 
wished to lay great stress—he alluded to 
the proposal of the Government to give 
compensation for over-regulation prices. 
Now, what were over-regulation prices ? 
They were illegal prices, to give com- 
pensation for which would cost at least 
£3,000,000. That proposal the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the War 
Department sought to justify by refer- 
ence to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. He said— 

“They reported unanimously, and he thought 

he might, without fear of contradiction, say that 
their Report was strongly in favour of over-regu- 
lation prices.” 
He (Mr. Rylands), having carefully read 
the Report, ventured to dispute the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey), who was the Chairman of 
the Commission, had said in that debate 
they had no right to make any recom- 
mendation in favour of over-regulation 
prices, and his hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), who was 
also on the Commission, did not consider 
that their Report bore the character at- 
tached to it by the Secretary for War. 
But they had the Report actually before 
them, and what did the Commissioners 
say? They reported that— 

“‘ The practice has received no formal or express 
sanction from any public Departments or officers, 
and the regulation price only of commissions has 
been recognized and paid by the War Department 
in the case of payments to the families of officers 
killed in action, and of purchase of commissions 
by means of the reserve fund.” 
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That, he thought, could scarcely be con- 
sidered to be reporting ‘ strongly in fa- 
vour of over-regulation prices.”” Butno 
doubt the Secretary for War would urge 
that the Royal Commission reported 
that the authorities made no attempt to 
stop the practice by enforcing the law 
against it. The Commissioners did say— 

“ There has been no real discouragement of the 
practice by any authority,” 
and then concluded by saying that there 
has been— 

“A tacit acquiescence in the practice, amount- 

ing to a virtual recognition of it by civil and 
military departments and authorities.” 
That conclusion was scarcely consistent 
with the fact previously stated by the 
Commissioners in relation to officers 
killed in action. If in any case the 
practice should have received a “ virtual 
recognition ’’ on the part of the autho- 
rities, it should have been in the interest 
of those men, who, fighting as they be- 
lieved for the benefit of their country, 
fell in the field of battle and left widows 
and families, to whom the value of their 
commissions would be of considerable 
importance. But even in those cases the 
Government only paid the regulation 
prices, and refused to recognize the over- 
regulation value. Further than this, 
the Commissioners quote with approval 
the Report of the War Office Committee 
of 1859, to whom had been referred the 
question of the value of commissions, 
and when it was complained that they 
had omitted to take into calculation over- 
regulation prices, they said— 

“Tt would ill become them as members of a 
public military department to put forward an es- 
timate of the sum which the public would have to 
pay as reward or compensation to those who, for 
their own convenience or their own interests, had 
deliberately violated one of the most positive and 
stringent enactments in the statute book.” 

He commended that opinion of a Com- 
mittee, composed of distinguished offi- 
cers, to the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman and of the House. The 
simple fact had been, that the authorities 
had failed to do their duty in adminis- 
tering the law; but the Commissioners, 
in reporting upon that fact, cannot surely 
be taken as reporting ‘strongly in 
favour of over-regulation prices.”” The 
argument in favour of compensation 
rested entirely on the plea that the 
authorities had ‘‘ winked at” the prac- 
tice; but why did they not enforce the 
law? They tell us distinctly that they 
did not know the law was broken. The 
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Duke of Cambridge, in his evidence 
before the Oommittee on Military Orga- 
nization, in 1859, said— 

“T can positively state that, officially, 1 know 

nothing of it, and that it is impossible that we 
should, for if we did know it officially we should 
instantly take notice of it.” 
He subsequently said he should be very 
glad if he could see any way in which 
they could officially put a stop to it. 
Again, he said— 

‘* A military authority can only take cognizance 
of what comes to him officially, and as such, I 
state positively that we are not aware of any more 
money being paid.” 

General Forster, the Military Secretary, 
gave similar evidence before the Royal 
Commission last year. Hesaid ‘in the 
position he held he knew nothing of the 
matter whatever,’ and if it were found 
out the offenders would be punished. 
Bni he went further than that, because, 
in reply to a further question, he said 
that not only could they not obtain any 
any evidence sufficient for a conviction 
in a Court of Law, but they never ac- 
quired any moral certainty of the ex- 
istence of such transactions. But the 
fact that the authorities profess to be 
unable to detect and punish the viola- 
tion of the law is surely no argument 
for treating positive and stringent en- 
actments as of no effect. Just consider 
what had been done by Parliament 
and the Crown to put down this prac- 
tice. For 150 years there had been a 
succession of measures, all directed to 
that end. The Army regulations in 
1720 prohibited over-payments, and in 
1766 any officers who so offended were 
threatened with the ‘highest displea- 
sure”’ of the King. In 1783 a remark- 
able general order was issued, under 
which every officer who bought or sold 
a commission was bound to make a 
solemn declaration, on the word and 
honour of an officer and a gentleman, 
that neither directly nor indirectly 
was anything beyond the regulation 
price paid or received for the commis- 
sion; the commanding officer being also 
required to state, that, to the best of 
his belief, the regulation price had been 
adhered to. The order was rescinded 
in 1824, but during this period, officers 
and gentlemen were able, by some sub- 
terfuge, to make this solemn declara- 
tion, paying over-regulation prices all 
the while. In 1804 the Duke of York 
sent out a circular to Army agents, 
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who were warned against being parties 
to such transactions, and informed that 
the commissions so obtained would, on 
discovery, be immediately cancelled. 
The Mutiny Act of 1807 contained 
clauses on the same subject, and pe- 
nalties were imposed upon Army agents 
guilty of the offence. In 1809 an im- 
portant Act of Parliament was passed, 
and still remained the law of the land, 
providing that any officers paying or re- 
ceiving over-regulation prices should be 
cashiered ; the commission sold, the in- 
former should receive £500 from the pro- 
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ceeds, and persons knowingly abetting 
should be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour. Every officer, therefore, who 


had taken part in these transactions was 
liable to two years’ imprisonment. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed that 
the taxpayers of this country should pay 
£3,000,000, or, as competent persons be- 
lieve £4,000,000 or £5,000,000, in order 
to compensate officers, who, for their 
own convenience and interest, had deli- 
berately violated the law. The right 
hon. Member for Oxford University (Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy) said yesterday, upon 
a Bill then before the House, that that 
was the first time he had known the 
Legislature called upon to sanction a 
deliberate breach of the law; yet the 
Secretary for War now called upon the 
House not only to sanction such a 
breach, but to compensate those who 
had been guilty of it. If this proposal 
for compensating officers for breaking 
the law were carried into effect he (Mr. 
Rylands) believed it would have a bad 
moral influence on the working classes, 
and would lessen their regard for the 
sanctity of law, when they saw an influ- 
ential class of society were not only al- 
lowed to break the law with impunity, 
but were rewarded for so doing, and 
allowed, in addition, to retain the rank 
illegally purchased. He admitted that 
it was a vulgar prejudice to say that the 

y was an aristocratic service, for 
there were a number of wealthy men 
connected with the middle class of so- 
ciety in it. Nevertheless, a large num- 
ber of the people whose class had no 
representatives in Parliament, would not 
be satisfied when they were told that the 
House was prepared to vote several 
millions, to pay men for having broken 
the law of the land. He found already 
that this feeling was being expressed 
out-of-doors, for he had seen a news- 
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paper representing the sentiments of 
the working classes—he alluded . to 
Reynolds’s Newspaper—and in a leading 
article the remark was made that the 
principal ground on which the RoyalCom- 
mission recommended the payment of 
this great sum was because the violation 
of the law, had become a system, and 
because the Commander-in-Chief was 
fully aware of the practice, and, by not 
stopping it, was supposed to countenance 
and sanction it. ‘The article went on to 
say that it was intolerable that the coun- 
try should be giving so many thousand 
pounds a-year to the Royal Commander- 
in-Chief for encouraging breaches of the 
law; and if he could not prevent this 
payment being made, another instance 
would be afforded of how easily the law 
was overridden when the interests of 
the privileged orders were at stake. He 
knew it was said that the abolition of 
the purchase system could not be ob- 
tained unless the Government were sup- 
ported in their proposition to pay the 
over-regulation price ; but in his opinion 
it was far better to wait for a good mea- 
sure than do wrong to carry a good 
measure. In 1785 a statesman came 
down to that House and proposed the 
disfranchisement of 36 boroughs with 
compensation ; but in 1832 a great num- 
ber of rotten boroughs were disfran- 
chised without any compensation at all. 
An additional argument against the 
proposal of the Government to give 
compensation for these payments was 
furnished by the fact that, if such com- 
pensation were granted it would offer a 
great encouragement for the breach of 
future regulations, and for the growth 
of another system of illegal payments. 
Nothing could be clearer than the ex- 
pression of opinion from competent 
authorities on both sides of the House, 
that it would be almost impossible to 
prevent illegal payments for promotion 
in future. There was also the distinct 
evidence of the Duke of Cambridge, 
who stated before the Committee on 
Military Organization, in 1859, that if 
you did away with purchase to-morrow 
he believed that those officers of the 
Army who were rich would somehow 
or the other induce those above them to 
leave in order to make room for them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War was quite alive to this difficulty. 
He said, in laying his scheme before the 
House, that— 
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‘“‘ There was one important consideration at the 
root of this part of the question—namely, that if 
you did not retain selection at every part of the 
system, you would immediately find, as soon as 
you had spent a large sum of money in abolishing 
one system of purchase, you had laid the founda- 
tion of another. The security against the growth 
of another system of purchase was first a rigid 
enforcement of the law. The next principal con- 
sideration would be, that the successor should 
never be known until his predecessor had left 
his place ; and the third was that, wherever there 
was the slightest suspicion that any corrupt pecu- 
niary arrangement had formed the basis of retire- 
ment, selection should be vigorously exercised to 
put it aside.” 


But it must be remembered that all these 
securities upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman relies have been tried for a cen- 
tury and a half and have failed. The 
very Act of George III. which is em- 
bodied in the Bill now before the House, 
is the Act enacting penalties now in ope- 
ration, but which have been entirely dis- 
regarded. Nay, more than this, the Se- 
cretary for War does not propose even 
as many securities as at one time existed, 
for he omits the declaration upon the 
honour of an officer and a gentleman 
which had formerly to be taken. Then 
he relies upon the principle of selection ; 
but even upon the plan, as laid down by 
the Government, it is intended that pro- 
motion up to the rank of captain shall 
be regimental, and clearly that promo- 
tion must be by seniority, unless in ex- 
tremely exceptional cases of surpassing 
merit or extreme incapacity. The Horse 
Guards could never be justified in pass- 
ing over a subaltern, for no fault of his 
own, in favour of another officer of 
slightly additional merit. You must be 
careful to insist upon the necessary 
qualities and attainments in all those 
who acquire first commissions, and then, 
practically, in almost every case, senior- 
ity must form the basis of promotion. 
But the right hon. Gentleman says he 
will stop regimental promotion at the 
captaincy, and that all higher grades 
must be Army promotion. He (Mr. 
Rylands) did not venture to express any 
opinion upon questions of that character, 
upon which he had no sufficient means 
of forming a judgment; but he had been 
much struck with the fact that,in the 
course of the debate, hon. Gentlemen of 
authority, on both sides of the House, 
had urged very strong arguments against 
removing officers on appointment, to 
higher ranks from the regiment with 
which they had been previously con- 
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nected. The plan of the Secretary for 
War, as regards promotion, would not 
have the force of law, and if, as would 
be probably the case, the pressure of in- 
terests within the service, as well as that 
of opinions outside, forced the Horse 
Guards to carry regimental promotion, 
in most cases, up to the lieutenant colo- 
neley, the main securities relied upon by 
the right hon. Gentleman would disap- 
pear. If you have regimental promo- 
tion chiefly by seniority, no Acts of Par- 
liament, however penal, and no Royal 
Warrants, however stringent, could pre- 
vent the junior officers in a regiment 
clubbing together a sum of money to 
induce a senior officer to clear out of the 
way so as to secure a flow of promotion. 
But how did the public suffer by a pro- 
ceeding of that kind? He was unable 
to see the slightest public disadvantage 
in this system of bonus on retirement, 
which prevailed both in the Indian Army, 
and in the non-purchase regiments at 
home. Now, he wished the House to 
consider for a moment what the nature 
of regulation prices was. It was simply 
that the Government, finding that com- 
missions in the Army were articles that 
could be beught and sold, determined to 
fix the market price of the commodity, 
and naturally failed as Governments 
always have failed, when they have 
sought to fix by law the market prices 
of commodities, which necessarily rise 
and fall with supply and demand. The 
over-regulation prices represented, in 
fact, the premium which the commis- 
sions commanded in excess of the regu- 
lated market price, and this premium 
rose and fell with the fluctuations of the 
market. In time of war it disappeared 
altogether, for men were disinclined to 
pay a heavy premium for the privilege 
of being shot at. In the Crimean War 
there were no over-regulation prices, 
whilst at the present moment, when the 
prospects of peace were greater than had 
been known during that generation, the 
value of commissions was at its maxi- 
mum. It was under these circumstances 
that the Government asked the House 
to buy up these over-regulation prices— 
not as a prudent merchant would do in 
purchasing goods when the market was 
at the lowest—but at a time when the 
market value of the commodity was ex- 
ceptionally high. If the House sanc- 
tioned this impolitic proposal, what would 
be the consequence? The right hon. 
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Gentleman might entirely fail in pre- 
yenting bonus payments taking its place, 
and in that case the expenditure, on ac- 
count of over-regulation prices, would 
clearly have been useless and wasteful. 
But supposing he were to succeed, what 
would be the consequence? You must 
either find money out of the public purse 
to induce the retirement of senior officers, 
or you would have a block in the Army 
without any flow of promotion. You 
would then have the Secretary for War 
coming down to the House asking for a 
Vote for retirements, amounting to a 
large sum, estimated by competent au- 
thorities at from £500,000 to £1,000,000 
a-year. He (Mr. Rylands) strongly urged 
upon the Government that they should 
content themselves with paying the re- 
gulation prices and abolishing the pur- 
chase system—that would get rid of the 
vicious element in the system, by means 
of which deserving officers were bought 
over by young men whose only qualifi- 
cation was their wealth. The over-re- 
gulation prices, in the mode in which 
they now existed, would disappear with- 
out any cost to the public, and then 
would only remain the system, under 
which, by the voluntary contributions of 
his juniors, compensation would be given 
to a senior officer on his retirement, and 
so the flow of promotion would be secured, 
which was necessary for the contentment 
and efficiency of the service. 

Coroner LEARMONTH. said, he 
thought that the House would admit 
that the present subject was a most 
serious one, for it was neither more nor 
less than an entire revolution in the 
whole system of our national Army. He 
had some practical knowledge of this 
matter, having spent some years in the 
Army. The re-organization of the Army 
had been brought before the country 
during the Recess, and the Govern- 
ment had no course open to them but to 
bring in some scheme, and their scheme 
should have calm consideration on both 
sides of the House. Having listened to 
the whole of the debate, and considered 
what had been said, he must say that 
he had heard nothing that at all altered 
his opinion that it was a most serious 
thing to interfere with the present 
system of officering the Army. He had 
served both in the Crimea and in the 
Indian Mutiny with his regiment, and 
he felt bound to stand up in defence of 
the regimental system, to which he at- 
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tributed the great success of our Army 
both in the Crimea and also during the 
Mutiny, where that system was tried 
most severely. Our regimental system 
was as near as possible perfection, and 
it was a most serious thing to attempt 
to interfere with it. While protesting 
against the total abolition of purchase 
in the Army, he must express his still 
stronger disapproval of the system of 
promotion by selection. He was con- 
vinced that such a system would really 
work very badly for the interior economy 
of regiments. An officer entering the 
Army under, the present system had a 
certain prospect, if he did his duty and 
arrived at the position of senior captain, 
of becoming major, and a very good 
prospect of obtaining the command. This 
was a great inducement for the right 
class of men to enter the Army and to 
remain in it. Under the proposed sys- 
tem an officer would have no such cer- 
tainty ; he would have the chances both 
of seniority and selection against him, 
and this would throw a cloud over the 
prospects of every officer and damp the 
esprit de corps that now existed. An 
officer would say to himself—‘‘ This is 
not my regiment; I have no chance of 
succeeding to the command of it; I do 
not care about the regiment, and I will 
take things easy.’ At present a man’s 
regiment was his home, and it was his 
one idea to act so in his military career 
that he should be a credit to the regi- 
ment which he hoped to command. Our 
Army was totally different from those of 
other countries, and no hon. Member 
must try to model our Army upon the 
German and the French system ; it was 
the British system that they must look 
to—that, and that alone. Our Army 
was different from all others in this— 
that it was a voluntary Army. We had 
no conscription, and he hoped that we 
never should have. We had the highest 
gentlemen in the land, men from the 
middle class, and even from a lower rank 
still, as officers for our Army; so that 
different classes were very properly 
thrown together. We had officers whose 
whole care and thought were for the 
benefit of their men, and their men 
would follow them anywhere in the 
world. No task had ever been set to 
our Army that they had not performed. 
The Government said they were pre- 
pared to pay the regulation price and 
the over-regulation price; but this was 
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wasting the time of the House. He 
wished that hon. Gentlemen would hesi- 
tate before they meddled with the pre- 
sent system. The Financial Secretary for 
War had given details of colonels having 
commands of regiments who had not 
risen from the lower ranks in their regi- 
ments; but, no doubt, most of those 
cases resulted from the fact that second 
battalions had been added to the regi- 
ments in question, or that the officer had 
returned to his regiment after a tem- 
porary absence. In his own regiment 
not one officer had risen to the com- 
mand who had not risen from the lower 
ranks. He knew at the present time a 
regiment, second to none in the Army, 
where the officer at present in com- 
mand of it had not purchased a single 
step, except his first commission as 
cornet. There were doubtless ano- 
malies in the purchase system ; but with 
all its faults it was a system which had 
worked admirably. The Army had 
never failed. It had always performed 
its duty. Why, then, alterit? They 
had officers of the very best kind; but 
they wanted men. It was a step in the 
right direction to have cadets attached 
to regiments in the way which had been 
proposed. They wanted re-organization, 
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a proper system of transport, the supply 


of provisions and medical comforts. It 
was the civil element that failed. The 
chief lesson which he had learned from 
the late war between France and Ger- 
many was, that in the German Army 
care was taken that the fighting men 
were at the front provided with every- 
thing necessary to keep them in the 
field. This was a point where the Eng- 
lish failed. They nearly failed in the 
Crimea from the foolish economy of 
starving the soldier. In Abyssinia we 
had not a very great enemy to contend 
with ; but the country was unhealthy. 
And how was that war made successful ? 
The general had everything that was 
wanted; and the honour of the country 
was saved, 

Masor DICKSON regretted that Esti- 
mates should have been laid upon the 
Table which did little more than restore 
the men removed by the Estimates last 
year, which made no provision for the 
increase of the Militia, and which made 
no additions to the purchase of war 
material. Even those whose interest in 
the Army extended no further than a 
desire to see a good defence of our shores 
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maintained, would be disappointed by a 
measure which simply trifled with the 
great question of the re-organization of 
the Army. The world had just wit- 
nessed events which had no parallel in 
history; and those events showed how 
necessary it was for a country wishing 
to preserve its position in the world to 
be prepared for war even in the time of 
peace. Was the first duty to be pro- 
vided for to place England in a position 
not only to defend our shores, but to 
guard the honour of England under any 
circumstances? Did it mean the main- 
tenance of any treaty to which we had 
become a party, believing that its main- 
tenance was necessary for the welfare of 
mankind in general? How were they 
to organize a body of trained soldiers, 
so that they might be able to resist an 
invasion? The affairs of Europe were 
never more critical. Undoubtedly, in 
theory, the purchase system was wrong; 
and, if about to establish a new Army, 
he would not introduce it; but in prac- 
tice it had worked well, and this was 
not the opinion of merely English offi- 
cers, but of the officers of Europe, 
General Blumenthal among the rest. 
Ought they not, then, to pause before 
they put the country to this enormous 
expenditure, to abolish a system ad- 
mitted on all hands to work well, and 
especially as the abolition of the system 
was not accompanied by anything like 
an extensive system of re-organization. 
He could not think the experiment was 
worth the cost ; while in establishing in 
the Army two classes of officers—the 
paying and thenonpaying—it would raise 
difficulties greater than could be at pre- 
sent imagined. It was not consistent in 
the right hon. Gentleman to refuse to 
allow more than a certain number of 
officers to realize their commissions in 
any one year; for many private and 
domestic reasons might render such a 
realization necessary. Under the Bill, 
an officer could not retire, no matter how 
urgent might be his case, unless he was 
prepared to sacrifice his money for the 
benefit of the State, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman thus refused to do jus- 
tice to the officers who were now serving 
he would be insulting a body of brave 
men. The right hon. Gentleman, on 
introducing the Bill, truly said that the 
purchase system was co-existent with 
the Army, and under that system Eng- 
lish officers had, with rare exceptions, 
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done their duty. The difficulty of pro- 
viding a sufficient amount of promotion 
under the non-purchase system was one 
that would inevitably have to be en- 
countered, yet the Government had not 
come forward with any adequate scheme 
of retirement. That very fact was in 
itself an admission of weakness, and an 
evidence of want of statesmanship. The 
rules and regulations which were in- 
tended to supplement the abolition of 
purchase were looked upon with alarm 
by officers, who feared that those rules 
would lead to favouritism ; and, although 
the right hon. Gentleman might not de- 
sire to work injustice, he must remember 
that he was legislating not for himself 
only, but also for those who would have 
to follow him. The arguments usually 
alleged in support of selection were fal- 
lacious, and would not bear examina- 
tion. In the case of the Indian Army 
the system had been introduced under 
circumstances sufficiently familiar to hon. 
Members, and which had no parallel in 
the circumstances of our own Army. 
And even in that instance the officers 
were selected not in the manner now 
proposed or possible, but from the great 
mass of officers thrown out of employ- 
ment. The regimental system was in- 
volved in the present proposals of the 
Government, and the sacrifice of that 
would involve the destruction of the 
esprit de corps which was so indispen- 
sable an element of a satisfactory Army. 
He could not congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on the manner in which he 
proposed to re-organize the auxiliary 
forces. For many years we had main- 
tained a Militia which was of little more 
use than to afford a field for the exercise 
of patronage by political Lords Lieute- 
nant, and the Volunteer force, in its pre- 
sent stage of organization, only gave the 
opportunity to a few local celebrities to 
assume military rank. The proposals of 
the right hon. Gentleman would fail to 
re-organize these forces. The Militia 
and Volunteers were the most unsatis- 
factory of our Reserves. They were 
badly officered, had little discipline, and 
their interests were antagonistic. If the 
Volunteers were to be of real service, 
they should be placed under military 
discipline and control. By all means 


let gentlemen play at soldiering as much 
as they pleased ; but if men received the 
money of the State they were bound to 
render in return real and substantial 
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service. Every Volunteer, he considered, 
ought to be bound to serve for a fixed 
period, and during that time the State 
ought to have the absolute power to 
command his services in case of inva- 
sion. In regard to the Militia, the Bill 
fell far short of his expectations. He 
had hoped that the line of demarcation 
between the Militia and the Line would 
have been absolutely swept away. He 
believed that England required only an 
Army composed of two parts; the first 
drilled and disciplined for garrison work 
at home and abroad in time of peace; 
the second, an Army of Reserve; but, 
unless under any other system that 
might be adopted they were prepared to 
adopt compulsion, short service might 
be a failure, for they would never have 
the bloom of the youth of the country in 
their ranks. It was his conviction that 
permanent service abroad demoralized 
both officers and men, and that it was 
succeeded by insubordination. When 
he first landed in India he found a state 
of things that was enough to make his 
hair stand on end; there was insubordi- 
nation to an alarming degree, and he 
understood that it was ultimately suc- 
ceeded by mutiny. In regard to the pro- 
per method of military re-organization, 
he considered that every regiment in the 
Line ought to have two battalions; that 
England ought to be divided into mili- 
tary districts, to be sub-divided into re- 
gimental head-quarters, at which either 
the first or second battalion should always 
have quarters, and that each regiment 
should have a reserve battalion formed by 
the re-organized Militia. But he found 
that this Regulation Bill would unsettle 
everything, and would regulate nothing. 
He opposed the Bill, because it put the 
country to an enormous expenditure 
with no equivalent results; because it 
abolished purchase without doing full 
justice to officers; because it contained 
no comprehensive scheme of retirement ; 
and because the substitute provided by 
selection would introduce favouritism 
and political patronage into the Army. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman called to 
his counsels practical military men he 
would have found no insuperable diffi- 
culty, but he would have given thecountry 
an Army which would have commanded 
confidence at home and respect abroad. 
Sm HENRY STORKS: I have lis- 
tened with great attention to the speeches 
made on both sides of the House in 
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support of the Amendment of my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) ; but 
I have heard no solid reason or good 
argument why that Amendment should 
be supported, and whythe second reading 
of this Bill should be rejected. I am not 
going to trespass on the House with any 
lengthened statement of the merits or 
disadvantages of the present Army sys- 
tem; but I may be permitted to ob- 
serve that it does appear a strange ano- 
maly that this House should be called 
on annually to pass an Act regulating 
the numbers and discipline of the Army, 
which Act commences by stating in its 
Preamble that the keeping of a standing 
Army in time of peace without the con- 
sent of Parliament is contrary to law; 
and, at the same time, that officers of that 
Army should have acquired vested rights 
and pecuniary interests requiring the 
Government to come down to this House 
for an Act of Parliament and for a large 
Vote of public money with a view to 
their extinction. The purchase system 
is conducted according to a procedure so 
complex, so extensive in its ramifications, 
and so varied in its transactions, that I 
do not hesitate to say that the dealings 
and transactions of the Stock Exchange, 
with its bulls and its bears, its script and 
debentures, its time bargains and its 
contangoes, are much more intelligible 
than the rules and regulations which 
govern the system of purchase in the 
Army. Moreover, it is not only the 
system of purchase and sale of commis- 
sions, but there is also the question of 
exchanges between officers on full and 
half-pay, and between officers in one 
regiment and in another. These trans- 
actions are conducted by irresponsible 
agents, and extended even to adjutancies 
of Militia and Volunteers. I hold in 
my hand a paper published last month, 
and headed ‘‘Army Arrangements.” 
Now, I find that almost every rank in 
the Army is here represented. "We have 
colonels, seven lieutenant colonels, be- 
sides those on half-pay, seven majors, 
besides those on half-pay, 26 captains, 
besides those on half-pay, and 19 lieu- 
tenants. One person offers to give a 
bonus, and so the list goes on. Now, 
all those transactions and Army arrange- 
ments have a pecuniary value attached to 
them, and therefore they are equally as 
complicated as the system of purchase 
and sale in the Army. I may mention 
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that this paper is ra by an un- 
authorized agent; but I do not choose 
to give his name in public, though I 
shall have no objection to give it to any 
hon. Member who may feel interested in 
the matter. I ask hon. Members whe- 
ther they think transactions of this kind 
conduce to the efficiency of the Army ? 
Certainly no one can defend the princi- 
ple of such transactions. I can only re- 
gret that such dealings, whether in the 
sale and purchase of direct commissions 
or in exchanges, have got to the pitch 
and height at which they have now ar- 
rived. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Headlam) ad- 
verted the other night to the position of 
officers ordered either on active service 
in the field or to the Colonies, and I en- 
tirely agree with him in what he said as 
to the position of officers so circum- 
stanced. I do not believe any officer 
goes on foreign service, or on active ser- 
vice in the field who does not think of 
the danger he runs in connection with 
the price of his commission. The Go- 
vernment have found, in considering 
every project submitted to them for the 
re-organization of the Army, that these 
vested interests presented themselves at 
every turn. No reform in regard to 
the organization of the Army can be 
effected until these obstructions have 
been removed. My right hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr. Cardwell) came down 
to the House last year and proposed 
the abolition of the rank of cornet and 
ensign—a proposal which emanated 
from my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
when he was Secretary of State for 
War. My right hon. Friend was, how- 
ever, obliged to withdraw his proposal 
in consequence of these obstructions. 
Even if you want to raise a new bat- 
talion you experience difficulties of the 
same sort, for if you do not give the 
promotion in the regiment you inter- 
fere with the vested interests in the 
promotion. Thus, whenever the Go- 
vernment attempted to do anything, they 
always found these vested interests in the 
way. The experience of modern warfare, 
and the great events we have lately seen, 
have shown that a professional class of 
officers in the Armyis absolutely required; 
not only officers who are sufficiently in- 
structed in the ordinary regimental duties 
of their grade, but officers professionally 
instructed in the more or less scientific 
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parts of their profession, and who, when 
they take the field, will be thoroughly 
capable of performing their duty in every 
situation in which they may be placed. 
Now, it is very difficult to get that class 
of officers under the purchase system 
[“No, no!”]; because it is difficult 
under that system to get a class of officers 
who are determined to remain in the 
Army, as many persons enter the Army 
with the intention of retiring from it 
after the lapse of a few years. I appeal 
to my hon. Friends in the military pro- 
fession on both sides of the House to say 
whether this is not the case. The Go- 
vernment, under these circumstances, 
have come forward with a measure of a 
very liberal character. It is not intended 
in any way to improve the condition of 
purchase officers; but it is intended to 
meet every equitable and just claim 
which may be brought forward for com- 
pensation. Nevertheless, I hold that 
the proposals of the Government do im- 
prove the position of the purchase officer. 
Under the present system, an officer, 
wishing to retire from the service, has 
to wait till he can find a purchaser, and, 
as many of us very well know, it is often 
very difficult in regiments to ‘“‘make up 
the money ;”’ but, under the Bill, a pur- 
chase officer who wishes to retire from 
the service will not have to wait till he 
can find a purchaser, as he will always 
find the Government ready to purchase 
both with regulation and over-regulation 
prices. The Government had beencharged 
with acting unfairly because it limits the 
number of officers who will be permitted 
to sell out. It is obvious, however, why 
this restriction was introduced. If every 
officer had a right to sell, great inconveni- 
ence to the public service would result. 
The Government, therefore, determined to 
limit the number of sales, and their pro- 
posal is based on the average number of 
sales during the last five years. A clause 
has, however, been inserted in the Bill 
enabling the Government to deal with 
any extraordinary cases which may arise. 
I hoid, therefore, that no injustice is 
done to the officers in the Army by the 
limitation. It has been mentioned, in 
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the course of this debate, that it would 
be a right thing immediately to reim- 
burse the purchase officers the money 
they have expended in purchase. But I 
cannot help thinking there would be 
great injustice in that, independently of 
the fact that it would stop promotion, 
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Perhaps, I may be pardoned for illus- 
trating this personally. When I was a 
lieutenant, I purchased over four lieu- 
tenants and became a captain; when I 
was a captain, I purchased over four 
captains and became a major. Now, 
according to the theory laid down in the 
course of this discussion, I ought, under 
these circumstances, to get all my pur- 
chase money back, and still retain my 
commission, pay, allowances, prestigé, 
and everything. Why, what would my 
brother officers, over whose heads [ 
passed, say to such an arrangement? I 
would also ask hon. Gentlemen who pro- 
pose such an arrangement what would 
become of officers who have gained the 
money value of their commissions by 
length of service—£100 a-year for every 
year of foreign, and £50 a-year for every 
year of home service? Are all these 
claims to be liquidated ? With reference 
to promotion, the proposal is that ensigns 
and lieutenants should be amalgamated. 
Having looked very carefully into tho 
question of selection, I do not think it is 
open to the objections which have been 
urged against it. If general officers 
commanding districts and divisions do 
their duty, I cannot see that selection 
will be a very difficult thing. I do not 
think there is that objection to confiden- 
tial reports that has been suggested. 
They now exist; they are made every 
half-year; but when a report is not in 
an officer’s favour, he ought to be told 
what is wrong, in order that he may 
have an opportunity of amending. I 
never made a confidential report against 
an officer without informing him of it. 
It is very important he should know 
what is defective on an inspection, be- 
cause by the next inspection he may 
improve so as to be worthy of promo- 
tion. I really cannot see there is any 
difficulty in the matter. The system 
prevails in other countries; it exists in 
Austria. I have seen a good deal of the 
Austrian Army, and I never heard any 
objection urged against the means insti- 
tuted to test the capabilities and the 
qualities of officers. We have heard a 
good deal said about the regimental 
system, and it may be viewed in two 
aspects—military and social. With re- 
gard to the military aspect, if we under- 
stand by the regimental system the 
superintendence of the men by their 
officers, I cannot see why they should 
not be as well looked after under a non- 
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purchase system as they are now. I 
doubt very much whether it is desir- 
able that officers should continue to serve 
in the same regiments. By doing so I 
think officers are apt to get narrow ideas ; 
to think nothing of the general service 
and only of their own regiments; and 
to become restricted in their views like 
persons who live in small communities. 
On this point I will, with the permis- 
sion of the House, quote a letter I have 
received from a distinguished officer 
who has seen considerable service. He 
says— 

“T am entirely in favour of the abolition of 
purchase, and think the Government have acted 
in the matter with the greatest liberality. The 
purchase system is, in my opinion, bad in every 
way. It has a tendency to make officers think 
less of their obligations to the public and the 
duties of their profession in time of peace; they 
are apt to look on their commissions as their own 
property, and there is great reluctance in getting 
rid of inefficient officers on account of the large 
sams they may have invested. Our best officers 
are frequently lost to the service (especially when 
married and with families) rather than risk the 
money they have paid. . . Under the regi- 
mental system, by which an officer, as a rule, 
rises from ensign to lieutenant-colonel in his own 
corps, his ideas become prejudiced and confined, 
and he has less at heart the interests of the ser- 
vice at large than those of his own regiment. 
There are a sensitiveness and touchiness about 
regiments which render officers of other corps 
extremely reluctant to act up to the Queen's regu- 
lations in checking irregularities which come 
under their notice on duty and otherwise. It must 
strike everyone the great want of unanimity 
among military men on the most important sub- 
jects of the day in connection with their profession, 
and, consequently, the little weight our opinions 
have with the public; and this is more or less 
traceable to the present system, and the difficulty 
an officer has in freeing himself from the prevail- 
ing opinions of the regiment he has spent his life 
in. . . . Foran Army to be successful in the 
field it must be carefully trained in time of peace, 
requiring all the care, energy, patience, and pro- 
fessional pride of which officers are capable... . 
In time of war there is no self-sacrifice or priva- 
tion that our officers are not equal to; but in 
these days of rapid campaigns—of railroads and 
telegraphy, and other means of improved commu- 
nication and locomotion—there is no longer the 
time to train on the commencement of hostilities, 
as in the long wars of former days, when organiza- 
tion was pretty much on a par among the armies 
of Europe, and no breech-loaders and arms of pre- 
cision existed, which render mistakes so fatal, and 
call for the most intimate knowledge of their pro- 
fession and the art of war from officers of every 
rank. It is admitted on all sides that our officers 
do not make a profession of the Army in the same 
sense as abroad; off duty military topics are 
looked on as so-called ‘shop,’ and considered by 
the junior ranks rather a bore. I really think 
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that the purchase system tends so much to impair 
the efficiency of the officers of the Army, especially 
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in the junior ranks, that the country ought to get 
rid-of it at any expense.” 

It is only fair I should mention who my 
correspondent is, and he has given me 
permission to mention his name; it is 
Colonel Cameron, of the 4th Regiment; 
and perhaps I may trespass on the in- 
dulgence of the House by stating what 
are his claims to attention, as recorded 
in Zhe Army List— 

“Colonel Cameron served in the Grenadier 
Guards during the Eastern Campaign of 1864, 
including the battle of the Alma and the siege of 
Sebastopol, as Assistant Engineer, Right Attack, 
He was severely wounded on the 20th of October, 
while in command of the Volunteer Sharpshooters 
of the 1st Division (medal with two clasps, Knight 
of the Legion of Honour, fifth class of the Medjidie, 
and Turkish medal). Commanded the 3rd_Regi- 
ment German Legion, with commission of lieute- 
nant colonel, from May, 1855, to November, 1856, 
out of which time seven months in Turkey. Com- 
manded the Ist Battalion 4th King’s Own Regi- 
ment throughout the Abyssinian campaign, and 
was present at the action of Arogee and the capture 
of Magdala (mentioned in Lord Napier’s despatches 
as having won his admiration by the manner in 
which he has commanded his excellent regiment, 
and the soldierlike spirit which, by his teaching 
and example, he has so well fostered and main- 
tained); brevet of colonel, C,B., and medal.” 
Even now officers do not always remain 
in the same regiment, and there are 
some who have been in many regiments, 
and my hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Vivian) quoted a Return relating to field 
officers now serving with their regiments 
which showed that while there were 80 
lieutenant-colonels who had risen from 
the lowest commissioned rank of their 
present regiment, there were 86 who had 
joined them from other regiments. I do 
not think that what is called the regi- 
mental system will in any way be injured 
by the abolition of purchase. Iam sure 
that every hon. Member will agree with 
me that the social system of the British 
Army is, on the whole, excellent, and 
that there is a good feeling among the 
officers. If anything can be done to stop 
extravagance and expenditure it would 
be most important not only as affecting 
the happiness of the officers, but also as 
affecting the well-being of the men. 
Coming to the second part of the Bill, I 
may say I do not believe compulsory 
service to be possible in England. In 
the Bill there is a clause empowering 
resort to the Ballot in an emergency. 
My noble Friend (Lord Elcho) has asked 
what an emergency is. I should think 
it would be anything like a threat of 
invasion. Although you may have in 
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your Bill power to resort to the Ballot, 
which means compulsory service for the 
time, such is the feeling of this country 
that it would be quite unnecessary to 
resort to the Ballot, because men would 
voluntarily come forward to defend their 
country in such numbers as to supersede 
the necessity for the Ballot. As to Re- 
serves, time is required to form them. 
That could not be accomplished in a 
day. What is wanted is sustained and 
not spasmodic effort — constant, steady, 
persevering effort to arrive at perfection. 
Such is the system pursued in Prussia 
and in the German Army. When we 
see the great results of the recent war, 
woe cannot but admit the perfection of 
that system which Prussia has been 
steadily completing since 1806, after she 
had suffered very great losses. Our 
policy ought to be continued, steady, 
persevering efforts until we arrive at 
perfection. To arrive at that the aboli- 
tion of purchase is the first step. I cor- 
dially concur in what has been said 
about improved organization; a great 
deal has been done in that direction, but 
much remains to be done. The object 
we have in view is to define duties and 
fix responsibilities. Our endeavour has 
been to decentralize the Army, and to 
make general officers commanding dis- 
tricts responsible for the discipline and 
efficiency. They should be held respon- 
sible, and should not be able to blame 
either the Horse Guards or the War 
Office ; and the policy of enabling them 
to discharge their duties properly and of 
holding them responsible is that which 
it is intended to pursue. Before sitting 
down, I wish to say a few words on an- 
other branch of the subject. I wish to 
live with the times, and to see the Army, 
like other institutions, reformed ; but as 
a great deal has been said against offi- 
cers in the Army, I wish to say for them 
that I think they should be treated with 
some indulgence. I can recollect the 
day when a professionally educated 
Army was decried, and I have been told 
that I am acting contrary to constitu- 
tional principles when I say that we 
really do require an Army of men edu- 
eated for their profession, and not an 
Army officered by men competent to per- 
form ordinary duties only, and who, 
when those duties are performed, retire 
to the enjoyment of the special pleasures 
belonging to their social station. The 
officers of the British Army have done 
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their duty on all occasions, and under 
all circumstances, although they are 
placed in a position different from that 
occupied by the officers of any Army in 
Europe. They are called upon very often 
to perform duties of a very distasteful 
character, involving long exile in un- 
healthy stations, and with none of ‘the 
pomp, pride, and circumstance of glo- 
rious war.”’ I am not a laudator temporis 
acti ; but I must be permitted to express 
an opinion that in all cases they have 
done their duty with zeal, loyalty, and 
efficiency. I would also, with the per- 
mission of the House, say one word in 
favour of the rank and file. The rank 
and file of the Army, no matter how 
they have enlisted, or whence they 
come, have proved themselves brave 
men in battle, patient under privation, 
loyal to the Crown and country, devoted 
to their officers. They have been brave 
men, and I think the Army of the future 
—if I may so style it—will do their duty 
with equal zeal, efficiency, and courage. 
But, Sir, I think it will be well also if 
the Army of the future turned occasion- 
ally to the page of history, and learnt to 
emulate the great deeds of those who 
have gone before them. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
was bound to admit that the opinions of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had just sat down were worthy of 
respect; but he could not agree with the 
opinions he had expressed in reference 
to the abolition of purchase. In the few 
remarks he intended to make he should 
consider the question—firstly, in the in- 
terest of the officers—in the interest of 
those men who had invested large sums 
of money in the purchase of their com- 
missions; and, secondly, in the much 
wider interest of the nation. He should 
consider whether they were likely to ob- 
tain so much more efficiency in the Army, 
by adopting the proposals of the Govern- 
ment concerning it, as to justify the ex- 
penditure of the enormous sum necessary 
to effect the abolition of purchase. He 
admitted there were anomalies in the 
purchase system ; but the blame for them 
was due to successive Governments, who 
had been paid large sums of money for 
commissions by -officers, and who be- 
lieved the conditions of their contract to 
be that if they remained in the service 
and proved themselves efficient, they 
would one day command the regiments 
in which they had the honour to serve. 
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The Government now, however, sought 
to break their contract, and ought, there- 
fore, to bear the consequences of so doing 
by compensating the persons injured by 
the line of action they proposed to take. 
The Government Bill would, by abolish- 
ing purchase, place officers of great expe- 
rience and length of service under great 
disadvantages as compared with their 
juniors, and even if it would effect reforms 
in some directions it would be unwise 
to cause officers to associate these reforms 
with the Bill which had, in their opinion, 
inflicted great personal hardship upon 
them. He was, therefore, in favour of 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
North Lancashire (Mr. Stanley) that 
Government should either compound at 
once with the officers, or enter into an 
engagement to pay them a certain sum 
of money in the shape of compensation 
at the expiration of a stated time. He 
had thought before hearing the speech 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had last addressed the House, that 
Government expected after their Bill 
passed to draw the officers from the same 
social rank which now supplied them; 
but the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man expressed a wish to have in the 
future a professional class of officers. 
[Sir Henry Srorxs: ‘Professionally 
instructed”’ was the phrase I used.] By 
such an officer he should understand one 
who was dependent for the means of 
sustenance solely on his pay, and, if he 
was right in so thinking, the successor 
to the present Lord of the Admiralty 
in the post he lately held would have 
his hands full of work in attending 
to the large number of applicants for 
out-door relief who would be called into 
existence by the working of the plan. 
It had been said that the regimental 
system would not be affected by the 
adoption of the new mode of promotion 
proposed by the Government; but his ex- 
perience taught him that the contrary 
would be the case. Now that a man 
knew he would be promoted in the regi- 
ment in which he had served he would 
remain in that regiment, though, as in 
the Rifle Brigade, promotion was slow, 
and would do his utmost to maintain 
and improve the efficiency of the regi- 
ment whose traditions he so much loved. 
The case of the 11th Hussars, to which 
Colonel Fraser had been appointed from 
another regiment, and in which the ex- 
cellent service in existence before Colonel 
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Fraser’s appointment had been main- 
tained and continued by him, was alluded 
to in support of the theory that the Go- 
vernment plan would not effect the re- 
gimental system. But it simply proved, 
if it proved anything, that Colonel Fraser 
‘was a practical officer, for, if the officer 
appointed had, instead of being sensible 
and conciliatory, been cross-grained and 
self-opinionated, he would probably have 
thrown over the traditions of the regi- 
ment in favour of his own views, and 
nothing but dissatisfaction and heart- 
burning would have resulted. On a 
previous evening the hon. and gallant 
Member for Hereford (Major Arbuthnot) 
called attention to remarks made in 
a preceding debate by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) to the 
effect that Government could not expect 
competent engineers to go out to India 
for a miserable annual pittance of £240, 
and he asked how, then, could they think 
it likely men would enter the Army for 
pay amounting to only £90 a-year. This 
was a very clear and convincing way of 
putting the point. It was a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. If Go- 
vernment wished to secure the services 
of professionally educated soldiers, who 
were entirely dependent on their pay, they 
must construct an increased scale of remu- 
neration, and so entail much additional 
expense on the country. One of the 
objections raised against the purchase 
system was that under its operation in- 
competent officers could not be got rid 
of ; but those who brought this objection 
forward forgot or chose to ignore the 
fact that the Commander-in-Chief was 
bound to rid the Army of any officers 
who proved themselves to be either in- 
competent or inefficient. It was the 
height of absurdity to talk about the 
competency or incompetency of the men 
in the lower ranks in the Army. To 
ensure an efficient and economical Army 
some practical test should be applied to 
the heads of Departments, because it 
was absurd to lay down regulations for 
the lower grades of officers when it was 
well known that the heads of Depart- 
ments appointed were entirely ignorant, 
as in the present instance, of the wants 
of the services over which they were to 
preside. The right hon. Gentleman the 
present War Minister had, however, 
during the two years he had presided 
over the War Department, applied his 
great ability to the subject, and had 
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succeeded in becoming pretty well ac- 
quainted with the subject, and he had no 
doubt the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty would do the same. At pre- 
sent heads of Departments had entirely 
to rely for information on subordinates, 
which was a bad system. As long as 
their subordinates knew that they were 
dependent on them for information, they 
would take a great deal more upon 
themselves than they otherwise would 
do. As to the proposal for the abolition 
of purchase, he could not see in whose 
interest it was made. If we were to 
have exactly the same class of officers 
hereafter as now—that was to say, officers 
in the same social grade—men with 
some slight means of their own, and the 
majority of our officers were such—and 
who did not object to the purchase system, 
it was perfectly clear there was no use in 
abolishing purchase for their sake. As 
to non-purchase, or poor officers, it was 
perfectly clear the abolition of purchase 
would not benefit them, because they 
rose more rapidly under the present 
system than they would under that which 
was proposed. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down gave a few instances of officers 
who had been unable to rise on account 
of a want of money, and he thought it 
was the hon. and gallant Member for 
Truro (Captain Vivian) who said that no 
man, whatever his qualification, could 
ever rise in his profession unless he had 
money. Now, in the regiment in which 
he (Lord George Hamilton) had the 
honour to serve, there were two gentle- 
men who had risen-from the ranks; one 
of them was a Staff officer and the other 
was paymaster. The Staff officer was a 
most distinguished man. He had served 
in almost every part of the world, and 
he had requested him (Lord George 
Hamilton) to oppose the proposed change 
—it worked well for the Army, and in 
his case it represented many thousands 
of pounds. Turn whichever way he 
would, he could not see in whose in- 
terests this proposal was made. It might 
be said that clamour out-of-doors had 
urged the Government to make this pro- 
posal; but he should have imagined 
that the Government was strong enough 
to have resisted clamour out-of-doors. 
No doubt the purchase system was wrong 
in principle; but every practical man 
knew that it worked well. The more 
men examined into the purchase system 
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the more they became in favour of it. 
Strange to say, a Vote was to be taken 
on the Estimates of £5,000 to pay out 
old captains and lieutenants out of the 
artillery, in order to give some impetus to 
promotion, and it does seem absurd that 
we should pay an immense sum of money 
to abolish a system which has worked 
well for one which, as this Vote clearly 
demonstrates, has not worked well. If 
the present proposal were carried, it 
would be impossible to go on with the 
regimental system, and hon. Members on 
the Treasury Bench were aware of that 
fact, for nothing would give greater dis- 
satisfaction, and destroy that esprit de 
corps that at present prevailed, than to 
adopt a system that would put young 
majors over the heads of old captains 
in the same regiment. The House had 
been told that the officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army were opposed to all re- 
form. He denied that they were op- 
posed to reform; but they had a great 
dread of civilian interference, and he 
thought the reasons were obvious. It 
was just possible that in the wars in 
which the Army had been engaged dur- 
ing the present century the generalship 
was not so good as it might have been, 
and that there had been a little want of 
stratagem. That, however, was made 
up by hard fighting and valour on the 
part of officers and men; but everyone 
of those departments in which the civi- 
lian element predominated was charac- 
terized by incapacity and inefficiency. 
During the Crimean War the Commis- 
sariat broke down in a manner almost 
unparalleled in history Committee after 
Committee were appointed to examine 
the cause of that break-down, and if the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Army had a 
dread of civilian interference, they had 
a greater dread of the influence of the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) than any hon. Gentle- 
man in England. They had been told 
he was an hereditary Army Reformer, 
and it would no doubt be recollected 
that a certain relation of the hon. Mem- 
ber had accomplished a reform—namely, 
the transfer of the Commissariat from the 
Treasury to the War Office, but it was an 
involuntary reform, and only accom- 
plished after the Crimean Army had 
been almost destroyed. It was not, there- 
fore, surprising that the officers and men 
of the y looked forward with some 
dread to any proposal that came from 
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a member of the same family. He 
was afraid that hon. Members below the 
Gangway had not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the merits of the purchase sys- 
tem, which had certainly acted well in 
practice. He felt bound, as representing 
a constituency which would have to pay 
a considerable portion of the sum that 
would be required, to point out his ob- 
jections to the proposed scheme, which 
were that it would not conduce to effi- 
ciency, that a system of selection must 
be a system of favouritism, and that it 
would be the means of introducing 
politics into the Army. Whichever way 
he looked at the proposal, he found it to 
be more and more objectionable, and 
that it combined, in a manner which he 
thought nothing but the most perverted 
ingenuity could devise, the elements of 
confusion, inefficiency, and extravagance. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, that the 
Amendment the House was asked to 
support was so drawn that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite could vote for it, and yet 
afterwards when in office carry a mea- 
sure similar to that of the Government. 
It was no such great exaggeration to say 
that commissions were put up to auction. 
Rich and ambitious officers bought over 
the heads of those who could pay cus- 
tomary over-regulation price, giving 
them money to withdraw their names, and 
when they could not get on in one regi- 
ment by this means they exchanged into 
another. He thought it would be better 
to discuss the mode by which the Go- 
vernment proposed to carry out the 
scheme rather than the necessity of the 
scheme itself, that being beyond further 
argument. The Government proposed 
to repay to each officer the over-regula- 
tion price of his commission; but that 
payment would be deferred, contingent, 
and conditional. It would be deferred, 
because only a certain number of offi- 
cers would be allowed to sell out in any 
one regiment; it would be contingent, 
because if an officer should die before 
his time of selling out came he would 
lose the whole of the purchase money ; 
and it would be conditional, because in 
order to obtain the money the officer 
would have to relinquish his profession. 
But surely the immediate payment of 
the regulation price would be preferred 
by many sane to the deferred con- 
tingent and conditional payment of the 
over-regulation price. 


By paying the 
regulation price at once we should do 
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justice.to the officers; by withholding 
the over-regulation price we should avoid 
the scandal of rewarding men by Act 
of Parliament for violating the law. 
Coming to the expense of retiring offi- 
cers under the new system, he did not 
think it was necessary that the whole 
expense should be borne by the country, 
for what could be easier than to require 
that each person obtaining a commission 
should place a sum of money in a sort 
of insurance in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, to be returned to him, with inere- 
ment, when he was superannuated. Of 
course those officers who died, who left 
the service before the time for super- 
annuation, or who attained the rank of 
major-general, would not have the money 
returned atall. He considered that these 
points were worthy of the attention of 
the Government. What the House 
wished was to have our officers better 
educated, so that they should be able to 
act if left to themselves as the Prussian 
officers described in Zhe Times were said 
to be. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the debate be now ad- 
journed.”—( Sir John Pakington.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, as it ap- 
peared to be the wish of the House that 
the debate should be adjourned, he did 
not rise for the purpose of objecting. 
But he hoped there would be an under- 
standing that if the debate was ad- 
journed now it would be finished on 
Monday evening. [Cries of No; no un- 
derstanding. | 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL—[Bixt 2.) 

(Mr. Thomas Chambers, Mr. Morley.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 8th March.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Amendment again proposed, in page 1, 
line 8, to leave out all the words from 
the word ‘heretofore’ to the second 
word “or,” in line 9, both inclusive.” — 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson.) 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
would be well that the Committee should 
understand the question before it. The 
effect of the clause as it stood would be 
to legalize the marriage of persons who 
had taken it upon themselves to act in 
violation of the law, and that was a 
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most a question, upon which 
they ought to have the opinion of the 
Government.- There were many cases 
in which persons who had thus married 
had afterwards separated, and the ques- 
tion was, were these persons to be held 
as married in spite of themselves ? 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, that these 
marriages up to 1835 were not void, but 
voidable, by the action of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts; but since then they were 
void ipso facto. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, a 
great deal of confusion had been caused 
by, and much misrepresentation em- 
ployed as to the word “ voidable.” 
Every marriage within the prohibited 
degrees was only voidable up to 1835; 
so that the most horrible alliances of the 
nearest kindred belonged to that class 
up to that date, and equally with the one 
now under discussion, could only be pre- 
vented by a sense of common decency. 
All the argument used on the other side 
on that subject tending to show that any 
particular indulgence was shown to this 
particular degree was simply misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mr. BARNETT asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what he would say 
supposing some person should turn up 
who demanded a return of legacy duty 
on the ground that, being a son of a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, he would be bound 
to pay 10 per cent on the property left 
him; whereas being now legitimate, he 
would be entitled to the property free of 
duty ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, the answer would be that 
the money being lawfully paid would 
not be returned. 

Mr. HUNT appealed to the Prime 
Minister to state his opinion and that of 
the Government upon the question of 
giving to the Bill the retrospective ac- 
tion proposed, observing that if it were 
passed in its present shape others who 
happened to contract marriages here- 
after within degrees remoter, but yet 
forbidden, would come to Parliament 
with an irresistible claim to have these 
marriages legalized. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, having remarked 
that no Government had hitherto been 
called upon to declare its views on the 
question, and admitting that it was far 
from being free from difficulties, thought 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. T. 
Chambers) had exercised a wise discre- 
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tion, on the whole, in giving validity to 
the marriages referred to in the clause. 
The Act of Lord Lyndhurst for the first 
time gave validity by retrospective action 
to what was undoubtedly a violation of 
the law. It became certain that such 
an example would be followed by con- 
tinuous efforts to alter the law in some 
respects, and they were bound to take 
that into consideration in making allow- 
ance for persons who had contracted 
these alliances since 1835. It appeared 
to him that the dictates both of equity 
and policy were in favour of the course 
taken by his hon. and learned Friend, 
always supposing that he had—as he 
believed he had—provided completely 
for the protection of proprietary rights. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 133; 
Noes 98: Majority 35. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


WESTMEATH, &o., UNLAWFUL COM- 
BINATIONS.—COMMITTEE. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
moved the nomination of the Select Com- 
mittee on Westmeath, &c., Unlawful 
Combinations. 

Select Committee nominated : — Marquess of 
Hartineton, Mr. Disrazur, Mr, Soxiciror Ge- 
NERAL for IrneLanp, Mr. Harpy, Sir Gore: 
Grey, Colonel Witson Patren, Mr. Downiye, 
Viscount Sanpon, Mr. James, Mr. PemBerrton, 
Mr. Maeuire, Mr. Russert Gurney, Mr. Gre- 
cory, Mr. Bruen, and Mr, Serjeant SHeRiock : 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, when the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland moved the 
appointment of this Committee, the noble 
Lord intimated that it was to be a 
Secret Committee ; but in subsequent 
discussions the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury declared that 
the Committee was to act upon the ordi- 
nary powers vested in all Select Com- 
mittees of this House, whereby they 
would exercise a discretion as to whether 
they would suppress any parts of the 
evidence given before them in their Re- 
ports to this House. But the right hon. 
Gentleman added that, although this 
was a Select Committee, it would not 
have power to report its opinion with 
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respect to any remedy for the present 
disturbed state of the county of West- 
meath, and the adjoining counties, to the 
House. Nov, Sir, I have examined the 
precedent which was established in 1852, 
and I find from the Report of the Com- 
mittee in that instance that it was ap- 
pointed at the instance of Mr. Napier, 
at that time Attorney General for Ire- 
land, in these terms— 


“To inquire into the state of those parts of the 
counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and Louth, which 
were referred to in Her Majesty’s Speech, into 
the tmmediate cause of crime and outrage in 
those districts, and into the efficiency of the laws, 
and of their administration for the suppression of 
such cairne and outrage.” 


In the Journals of this House I find 
entries from which I learn that this 
Committee was appointed on the 19th of 
March, 1852, and that on the 4th of 
May following, it was ordered by the 
House that the Committee should have 
power to report their opinion, together 
with the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, to this House. Now, it 
appears to me that this is a case pre- 
cisely in point. Whenever the House 
appoints a Select Committee it appoints 
what is a delegation of its own; and I 
believe it to be consistent with all usage 
that, inasmuch as such Committee ema- 
nates from this House, so, as its delega- 
tion, it is reponsible to the House, and 
that its Report must be made to this 
House, as the sole source of the au- 
thority by which it calls for persons and 
Papers, and enters into an examination 
of them. If the Committee now pro- 
posed to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment is not, or if there is to be an 
understanding that it is not, to report 
the evidence it takes, or its own opinion, 
to the House, then it will have been 
appointed upon terms different from those 
I have ever known in any previous case 
of the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, because, in this instance, a Se- 
lect Committee of the House will have 
been appointed, as it were, to be an 
assistant department of the Executive. 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head. Well, if that is not the case, I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will ex- 
plain that this Committee is to have the 
power of reporting to the House any 
portion of the evidence it may think 
fit—[Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear!]— 
and to report any opinion it may arrive 
at to this House. [Mr. Guapstone: 


Mr. Newdegate 
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Hear, hear!] Because, as far as the 
debates have gone hitherto, the infer- 
ence to be drawn is directly the reverse. 
(Mr. Guapstone: No, no!] And if the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the present 
disturbed state of the districts concerned 
in the Inquiry, had come down to the 
House and announced that he wished to 
appoint a Royal Commission, under the 
powers of the Crown, and had selected 
certain Members of the House to serve 
upon it, I feel convinced that the House 
would not have objected. Or, if he had 
brought in a Bill to constitute a Parlia- 
mentary Commission, under the provi- 
sions of such a measure, the House 
might have directed the Commission to 
report to Her Majesty. Then the Go- 
vernment would have had full discretion 
as to whether they would report any 
part of the evidence taken, or the opi- 
nions of the Commissioners, to the House. 
I beg now to move, in accordance with 
the precedent of the year 1852, to which 
I have referred, that the Select Com- 
mittee on Unlawful Combinations, &c., 
in Westmeath, and adjoining parts of 
Meath and King’s County, have power 
to report the evidence taken before them, 
together with their opinion thereon, to 
this House. I make that Motion, be- 
cause it is the impression not only on my 
own mind, but on the minds of other 
Members of the House, that this Com- 
mittee is appointed in unusual terms, and 
unless the right hon. Gentleman shows 
that it is not, I shall take the opinion of 
the House upon the question. 


Unlawful Combinations. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Select Committee have power to 
report the Evidence taken before them, and their 
Opinion thereon to the House,"—(Mr. Newde- 
gate.) ° 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as the 
Motion was now framed he had no 
objection to it. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS asked whe- 
ther the Order of Reference would enable 
the Committee to inquire into the ques- 
tion of how the Government had ex- 
ercised the powers which they already 
possessed ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON 
understood that this must form part of 
the Inquiry to be entered upon by the 
Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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GAME LAWS AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lorp Apvocatsz, Bill to 
amend and assimilate, in certain respects, the 
Laws of England and Scotland relating to Game, 
ordered to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocatz 
and Mr. Secretary Brucz. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 10th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiio Bruu—First Reading— 
Prison Ministers * (37). 


CRIMINAL LAW—ACQUITTAL OF 
MARTHA TORPEY. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart STANHOPE rose to call the 
attention of the House to the recent ac- 
quittal of Martha Torpey; and to inquire, 
Whether the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack has in contemplation any 
measure to remedy the present state of 
the law? The noble Earl said that the 
facts were so recent, and must be so 
familiar to their Lordships, that he need 
only very briefly recapitulate them. In 
the month of December last Martha 
Torpey and her husband were residing 
at Leamington, where they appear to 
have planned a robbery of a most auda- 
cious character. They came to London 
and, by means of a forged letter of recom- 
mendation, hired a furnished house at 
the West End, under the assumed name 
of Tyrrell. Under this name Torpey 
presented himself at the shop of Messrs. 
London and Ryder, the well-known 
jewellers of Bond Street. He repre- 
sented himself as desirous of purchasing 
some diamond ornaments for his wife, 
and was shown some cases of great 
value. Having selected some of these, 
he requested that they should be sent to 
him for the inspection of his wife at the 
house in Upper Berkeley Street, which 
he had hired under a false name. The 
assistant of Messrs. London and Ryder 
accordingly called there at the time ap- 
pointed with cases of diamonds of the 
value of nearly £4,000. The street door 
was opened to him by Torpey himself, 
for which Torpey apologized, and led 
him upstairs into the drawing-room ; in 
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which was Mrs. Torpey. The assistant 
having displayed various diamond or- 
naments, Torpey selected some to the 
value of about £2,000. The value of the 
jewelry displayed was about £2,600; 
but there were other ornaments of great 
value in the shopman’s bag, which he 
had placed under the table. After some 
conversation Torpey turned to his wife 
and said that before concluding the pur- 
chase she had better consult her sister. 
She left the room on this pretence; and 
returned in a few minutes saying that 
her sister would be there directly, and 
then, stepping quickly behind the shop- 
man, placed a a handkerchief saturated, 
as it would seem, with chloroform or 
some other stupefying substance, to_his 
face. Torpey then rushed upon him 
and a struggle ensued, during which 
the woman Torpey again placed the 
handkerchief over the man’s face, and 
held it there for some time. He then 
became insensible, but on recovering 
consciousness found that the jewels had 
disappeared, as had Torpey and his 
wife also; but, fortunately, the bag 
from which he had taken the jewels, 
which contained more jewelry, was still 
lying under the table, where he had 
placed it. Torpey made his way to the 
Continent, where he disposed of some of 
the diamonds; while the wife returned 
to Leamington, where, suspicion having 
been excited, she was apprehended. On 
her trial it appeared that in three in- 
stances she had taken an independent 
part in the robbery. The forged letter 
of recommendation was proved to be in 
her handwriting ; she had sent away the 
maid-servant from the house on a false 
message to an address which could not 
be found, so that this domestic might be 
absent at the time; and she had left the 
room in which her husband was, had pre- 
pared the handkerchief with the anses- 
thetic out of his presence, and had re- 
turned to apply it herself to the shop- 
man’s face. Moreover, some days after 
the robbery, she sent part of the jewelry 
to a cousin at Southampton, requesting 
that care should be taken of it. She 
was defended not as denying the iden- 
tity or questioning the robbery, but on 
the presumption that she had acted 
under the control of her husband, and 
therefore was not held guilty in the eye 
of the law; and her counsel, Mr. Mon- 
tagu Williams, made such a speech as 
might be expected from a gentleman of 
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his well-known ability and eloquence. 
She was acquitted and doubtless by 
this time had rejoined her husband on 
the Continent, where they were probably 
living in luxury—comparative luxury— 
on their ill-gotten gain. Now, it seemed 
to him that this case reflected great dis- 
credit on the administration of justice 
and the state of the law in this coun- 
try. In the first place, the proceedings 
had been prematurely divulged by the 
Press, the blame of which, cast upon 
the magistrates by the police, was cast 
back upon the police by the magistrates. 
Thus it happened that newspapers con- 
taining the particulars reached Torpey 
at Amsterdam one morning, at the very 
time the police were prepared to arrest 
him. He had just time, therefore, to make 
his escape. Now, fortunately for us, it 
had very often happened that bad cases 
had made good laws; and whenever 
there had been any flagrant and glaring 
instance of the violation of justice under 
the old system, and whenever, on exa- 
mination, it appeared that nothing could 
be urged in defence of that system, in 
this country of free inquiry its fate was 
doomed and its fall was near. He trusted 
that this would be the result in this in- 
stance, and that Martha Torpey would 
be entitled to some sort of public grati- 
tude if the case led to a reformation of 
the law where it was much needed. The 
presumption of law on which she was 
acquitted was thus laid down by the 
learned Recorder, as reported in The 
Times of the 2nd instant— 

“The jury must try the prisoner in the same 
way as if her husband was by her side. The pre- 
sumption of law was that when an act was com- 
mitted by a wife in the presence of her husband 
it was done under his control; but this presump- 
tion was capable of being rebutted by a conside- 
ration of acts committed by the wife indepen- 
dently of the husband, and of the character of 
which the jury were to judge.” 

The Recorder, of course, had no need to 
travel beyond this particular case, or he 
might have informed the jury that the 
presumption of law did not extend to 
cases of treason or murder. Of this their 
Lordships would remember a striking 
instance in the case of Mrs. Manning, 
who committed murder in the presence 
of her husband, but was, nevertheless, 
justly condemned, and in due course 
executed. Now, surely if the principle 
was a sound one, it ought to be ap- 

lied to all offences, small and great; 

ut the truth was that it was found so 


Earl Stanhope 
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repugnant to all ideas of equity and jus- 
tice that a wife should escape punish- 
ment for murder, if committed in the 
presence of the husband, that the pre- 
sumption of law was excluded and left 
only to cases of a less extreme degreo 
of guilt. If a woman committed an 
offence under the control of her hus- 
band, the fact could be proved in eyi- 
dence, without any presumption of law, 
in the same way that a child or an 
agent might escape responsibility. A 
flagrant miscarriage of justice had cer- 
tainly occurred, and he should much 
regret it if any attempt were made to 
defend a defective law by alleging the 
incompetency of the jury, for the jury 
were bound to look to the general pre- 
sumption of law as laid down by the 
learned Recorder. There had been similar 
instances of legal absurdities, which, on 
the occurrence of flagrant cases, had been 
set aside. Fora long time the mummery 
of fines and recoveries existed, by which, 
when a man desired to settle his estate, 
he had first, by a legal fiction, to see it 
forfeited to the Crown, and by a second 
legal fiction to see it re-granted, both 
processes involving considerable expense. 
So, again, for a long period the prosecu- 
tions and exactions in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts were kept up, under the plea that 
they were all for the good of the of- 
fender — pro salute anime, for his soul’s 
health. When, however, the absurdity 
of these proceedings became manifest by 
flagrant cases the wisdom of Parliament 
interposed to abolish them. The noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, who 
was not only the head of the law, but 
— if he might presume to say so in his 
presence—one of its most distinguished 
ornaments, could not be indifferent to 
this great defect, and he hoped to hear 
from him that it was his intention to 
apply a remedy. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he wished to ask 
his noble and learned Friend a question 
that might throw some light upon the 
subject. It had been stated that when 
she was apprehended Martha Torpey 
made a statement that she had been the 
author of the robbery, that her husband 
had acted under her directions, and that 
it was idle for the police to look for him. 
He wished to know if this was the fact, 
was it put before the jury on the part 
of the prosecution, and was it part of 
the evidence on which they acquitted the 
prisoner ? 














Txt LORD OHANOCELLOR: Your 
Lordshipscannot but feel greatly indebted 
to the noble Earl who has put the Ques- 
tion, and has taken such an interest in the 
due administration of the law. I agree 
with him that when cases occur showing 
great practical grievances arising under 
the existing state of the law, it is well 
that attention should be called to them, 
and inquiry made as to whether or not a 
remedy should be applied. It is, however, 
entirely owing to the imperfect statement 
that has appeared of this particular case 
that the defect of the law of which the 
noble Earl complains is supposed to 
have occasioned the miscarriage of jus- 
tice which has certainly occurred. I think 
that when your Lordships hear the whole 
case, as to which I thought it my duty, 
on the Notice given by the noble Earl, 
to inform myself, you will find that it 
points not to any defect in the law, but 
to a defect in the conduct of this par- 
ticular jury; for there can be no doubt 
that it was simply and solely a gross 
miscarriage of justice on the part of the 
jury which led to the prisoner’s acquit- 
tal. It is quite true that the law pre- 
sumes, in the first instance, that when a 
wife commits a crime in the presence of 
the husband she is to be taken as acting 
under his coercion and control. It is 
equally certain that exceptions have been 
made to that presumption of law which 
tend, as the noble Earl has justly said, 
to impugn the expediency of the law 
itself. The law, 1 believe, has come 
down to us from Saxon times, and has 
existed 1,000 years. Exceptions have 
been made in the case of manslaughter 
and murder; and there is also an excep- 
tion, or, rather, an explanation — 
namely, that it being but a presumption, 
and presumption being a matter for the 
jury to take into consideration on the 
evidence, it may be rebutted by evidence. 
The jury, therefore, in cases of theft, 
fraud, and robbery, are to presume co- 
ercion until the contrary is shown. The 
contrary may be shown by proving—as 
was clearly proved in this case —that the 
wife has acted apart from her husband, 
and has taken part in the crime in his 
absence and free from his control. It 
was distinctly proved that Mrs. Torpey 
had written the fraudulent letter in the 
absence of her husband, and without the 
possibility of his control, and that she had 
sent away the maidservant lest she should 
be witness of the robbery, also in the ab- 
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sence of her husband. Another fact ought 
to have appeared at the trial, to which 
the Question of my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cairns) refers, and which 
I will notice presently. Now, if the 
case had been barely put before the 
jury, as given in the reports of the sum- 
ming-up, the learned Judge would, no 
doubt, have been greatly in fault, for the 
report states that he simply informed 
the jury of the presumption, and told 
them they might exercise a judgment 
upon it as a matter of fact and no- 
thing more. I was convinced from my 
long acquaintance with the learned Re- 
corder that it was quite impossible he 
could have left the case to the jury in 
that manner. He is a Judge of very 
great experience, of calm and sound 
judgment, and a thorough master of the 
law which he administers. I thought it 
necessary to communicate with him, and 
ask what his summing up was, and I 
hold his reply in my hand. He told the 
jury distinctly what the law was—that 
though it was a presumption of law that 
the wife had acted under her husband’s 
control, it might be rebutted by any evi- 
dence of her separate and independent 
action in the matter; and he called their 
attention pointedly to the two circum- 
stances I have mentioned—namely, that 
Mrs. Torpey wrote the letter in her hus- 
band’s absence, when there could be no 
such presumption; and that she sent 
away the maidservant in her husband’s 
absence, whence there was also an ab- 
sence of presumption. The learned Re- 
corder put the case, indeed, in a way 
which made it impossible for the jury, if 
they exercised the fair judgment which 
ought to be exercised, to acquit the pri- 
soner. Unfortunately, a circumstance 
was kept back which might have 
strengthened the case. The woman vo- 
luntarily stated before the magistrate 
that it was useless to inquire for her 
husband, that she had planned the whole, 
that her husband had done nothing in 
the matter, and that she was the author 
and contriver of it, as, indeed, the evi- 
dence tended to show. That evidence 
was on the depositions; but no witness 
was called with reference to it on the 
part of the prosecution. This so much 


of Martha Torpey. 


surprised the learned Recorder that after 
the trial—of course it was not proper 
for him to communicate with him be- 
fore — he asked the counsel for the 
prosecution how it was that a fact of 
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such importance had been kept back. 
The answer he received entirely ex- 
onerated the counsel, who had no in- 
structions upon the subject ; the fact not 
having been communicated to him, and 
he being unable to know more than he 
had been instructed. The case shows a 
very great failure of justice, in conse- 
quence of the jury neglecting to observe 
the clear and precise ruling of the Judge 
with reference to the rule of the law 
and the evidence which pointed to it. 
There was one unfortunate circumstance 
which I am afraid we cannot prevent— 
the appearance of the prisoner in the 
dock with an infant in her arms. That 
was a very effective feature in the case. 
It was a singular coincidence that a 
Question had been asked in ‘“ another 
place” that very evening, as to a report 
in the newspapers of a case in which 
three women were charged before the 
magistrates with stealing faggot-wood, 
value 4d. The evidence having shown 
their guilt, the prosecutor said he would 
not press for a severe penalty against 
two of the women; but, as the third 
had used very abusive language to one 
of his witnesses, he pressed the case 
against her; she had a baby at her 
breast, but was sentenced to seven days’ 
imprisonment. The woman cried and 
sobbed in a piteous manner, begging for 
the sake of the baby in her arms and of 
her little children at home that she 
might not be sent to prison. The ma- 
gistrates, however, were inexorable, and 
it required the united efforts of three 
policemen to drag the prisoner to the 
cells below. Inquiry was then made, 
and it was found that the child in her 
arms had been out at nurse, and was 
brought into Court for that particular 
occasion for the purpose of exciting com- 
miseration. The magistrates, fortunately, 
were not so sympathizing in that case as 
Mrs. Torpey’s jury; like men of sense, 
they saw through the trick. In this case 
the ruling of the learned Judge was 
plain and distinct, and the law, whatever 
its merits or demerits, was not the cause 
of the woman’s escape from condign 
punishment. It had been asked in some 
quarters what evidence there was that 
the prisoner was Torpey’s wife; but the 
indictment charged her as his wife, and 
after that no evidence could be given or 
inquiry made on that point—it had to 
be dealt with as charged. As regards 
the law itself, I have been in conversa- 
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tion with learned Friends, and a com- 
munication has been made to me bya 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Colonsay), 
who takes a great part in the appellate 
jurisdiction of this House, and is well 
versed in the law of Scotland, which he 
thinks is, in this respect, better than the 
English law. In Scotland a woman may 
be acquitted on the ground of her hus- 
band’s coercion, but there is no presump- 
tion one way or the other. Now, I do 
not think there was any ground for the 
presumption in this case; but it may 
tend to mislead a jury to tell them 
that such is the presumption of law, in- 
stead of leaving it to them to say whe- 
ther the woman was a free agent or was 
acting under coercion. I do not go 
quite as far as the noble Earl (Earl 
Stanhope) with reference to the question 
of coercion. I do not think it would be 
tolerated in this country that a woman 
should be convicted when the crime was 
clearly shown to have been committed 
under the husband’s coercion. There is 
a remarkable case in Scotland, on which 
& woman was acquitted on this ground 
—I mean the case of Burke and Hare, 
who murdered persons and disposed of 
their bodies. Burke’s wife was acquitted, 
for, though she was necessarily cogni- 
zant of what went on, the jury felt, 
that placed in a house with Burke and 
Hare, one of them her husband, it was 
right that she should be supposed to 
have acted undercoercion. I think that 
state of the law in Scotland is preferable 
to the English law; but, after all, this 
involves a large department of the law 
as to husband and wife—how far she 
should be allowed to act as a free agent 
in the disposal of her property, and 
other questions—and it would not be 
right on the spur of the moment, and 
on a single case, to hurry into an altera- 
tion of the law. It is quite right that 
the matter should be considered ; but I 
cannot at present give any pledge on the 
subject. 


Monument. 


WELLINGTON MONUMENT—ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


THe Marevess or LANSDOWNE 
moved for all further Correspondence 
relative to the Wellington Monument 
between Mr. Penrose and Mr. Stevens 
with any Department of Her Majesty’s 
Government up to the present time. 
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Lorp OVERSTONE said, that the 
history of this transaction was an exceed- 
ingly curious one, and it was desirable 
that public attention should be directed 
toit. It originated in the Vote by the 
House of Commons of a certain sum of 
money for a Monument to the Duke of 
Wellington. The Government then de- 
cided that the design should be sub- 
mitted to public competition. Designs 
were accordingly sent in, and were pub- 
licly exhibited in Westminster Hall. It 
was next proposed to appoint a Com- 
mittee, who should be intrusted with 
the duty of awarding the seven pre- 
miums which had been offered. He 
(Lord Overstone) was honoured—though 
the task was a very unpleasant one— 
with being appointed on the Committee. 
He acted in concert with the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Grandfather of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), the late Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
several other persons. They allotted the 
premiums to the designs which they be- 
lieved the best, but on the clear under- 
standing that their duty was not to 
decide on the suitability of any of them. 
Their decision was generally approved. 
There the matter dropped for several 
years, until Questions were put in Parlia- 
ment on the subject. Several changes 
had, in the interim, occurred in the Go- 
vernment, and it was suddenly announced 
that the Government had resolved to 
choose an entirely new site. It might 
have been expected that as the new site 
differed in all its features and accessories 
from the original one, and both being 
sites of a peculiar character, new designs 
would be invited. The Government, 
however, announced that they had se- 
lected the design to which the Committee 
had awarded the third prize, and that 
they had associated with Mr. Stevens 
the artist, Mr.‘Penrose the architect of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in order that the 
design might be adapted to the new site. 
From such a measure no reasonable or 
practical man would have expected any 
satisfactory result ; but few would have 
expected one so thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory as that which had occurred. Years 
had elapsed since the arrangement was 
made, and it had been recently stated 
that the whole sum voted for,the Monu- 
ment had already been spent; while all 
that the country had got in return was a 
certain, he could not say ruin, but frag- 
ment of the Monument in St. Paul’s, 
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with other fragments lying in the artist’s 
studio. The Government, disgusted ap- 


parently with the whole proceedings, 
had taken possession not only of the 
fragment in the Cathedral, but of the 
artist’s studio and all it contained; it 
was locked up, and the master of the 
house was actually precluded access to 
his own studio. He did not find fault 
with this, for they had certainly just 
grounds of complaint; but this showed 
into what a state the matter had got. 
He believed the design was the work of 
a real genius, but of a genius who, as 
was not unfrequently the case, was totally 
unable to appreciate the limits of time, 
space, and expense. What, under these 
circumstances, were the Government to 
do? He presumed the Correspondence 
would give information on this point. 
According to what he had heard, they 
would endeavour to make a new associa- 
tion between the artist and some person 
of practical habits of business to super- 
intend and control him, who would exer- 
cise such control as should give the coun- 
try some security that, within a limited 
space of time and limited expense, the 
work, which, was really a work of genius, 
would be completed. He sincerely hoped 
that this would be the result; but, judg- 
ing from past experience, he confessed 
that he was not very sanguine in the 
matter. There was, however, some con- 
solation in reflecting that the man to 
whose honour and memory the Monu- 
ment was to be erected had, by his great 
services to the country, by his great 
deeds in arms, and by his moral standard 
of patriotism and duty, erected a monu- 
ment by the side of which the most 
imposing and durable monument that 
human hands could erect was compara- 
tively worthless. zegit monumentum 
ere perennuis. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Law relating to the Re- 
ligious Instruction of Prisoners in County and 
Borough Prisons— Was presented by The Earl of 
Mortey; read 1*, (No. 37.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock, 
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MINUTES.]—Szrect Committez—- Public Ac- 
counts, Mr. Baxter added. 

Pusurc Buirs—First Reading—Pauper Inmates 
Discharge and Regulation * [70]. 

Third Reading—Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister [2], and passed. 


METROPOLIS—CARRIAGE DRIVE IN 
HYDE PARK.—QUESTION. 


Simm HENRY HOARE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he 
will not continue to the inhabitants of 
Kensington and the public generally the 
use of the carriage drive in Hyde Park 
between the Alexandra and Queen’s 
Gates which runs parallel with the Ken- 
sington Road, such use having for many 
years past been of considerable import- 
ance and service to them, more especially 
during the London season ? 

Mr. AYRTON: Sir, I can assure my 
hon. Friend that no steps shall be taken 
to alter the usage in regard to this road, 
without due consideration and a regard 
to the convenience of all classes of the 
community. My hon. Friend, in his 
Question, states that this piece of road is 
used as a carriage drive by the public in 
general. I think I ought to observe 
that although the public in general may 
drive over this road in their own car- 
riages, yet I imagine that a very small 
portion of the constituents of my hon. 
Friend, and of mine also, no doubt, are 
able to avail themselves of that per- 
mission. The public in general go on 
their own feet, and some of them would 
like, perhaps, to go there in cabs. That, 
however, would not be within the usage 
that has been observed in regard to the 
road; so that, in fact, a large class of 
the community derives no benefit from 
it. When the works are completed it 
will be necessary to consider what is 
best to be done for the whole community. 
It may, perhaps, be thought desirable 
to shut the road during the night; or it 
may be found, on the whole, more agree- 
able to everybody that it should be con- 
verted into a promenade; but no course 
will be adopted until after the most 
careful consideration of all the conflict- 
ing claims that are entitled to be heard. 
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EXPORT OF ARMS TO BELLIGERENT 
STATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BIRLEY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he does not con- 
sider that it would be desirable to pro- 
hibit, by express enactment, the exporta- 
tion of arms and destructive munitions 
of war to Belligerent States? 

Mr. BOUVERIE: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers the Question, I 
wish to ask you, Sir, whether it is con- 
sistent with the rules and practice of the 
House to ask Qiestions such as this? 
The subject of the Question, put by the 
hon. Member, is matter for debate, and 
I submit it is not in conformity with the 
rules of the House respecting Questions 
without debate to ask a Minister his 
opinion on a matter of great public 
policy ; Questions may be asked as to 
facts respecting public affairs, or the 
intentions of a Minister, but if any Ques- 
tion was desired to be put concerning 
this matter, it should have taken the 
form of an inquiry whether the Govern- 
ment intend to bring in a Bill in relation 
to the export of arms and munitions of 
war to belligerent States. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member for Manchester has passed the 
prescribed rule relating to Questions, in 
asking the opinion of the Minister upon 
a point of so great importance as that to 
which his Question relates. And I think 
this is more especially the case in view 
of the fact that the subject is one which 
not very long ago received the full at- 
tention of the House, on the occasion of 
a Bill being passed in the last Session 
in relation to it. 

Mr. BIRLEY: Then may I ask if the 
Government mean to introduce a Bill on 
the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member, and 
also to a Question which stands on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for East Devon (Mr. Kennaway), I may 
say that the Government have not at the 
present time any intention to bring in a 
new Bill, or to propose amendment in 
any existing Bill, on the question of the 
export of arms and munitions of war to 
belligerent States. I may state, also, 
that there is no Correspondence on the 
subject between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the representatives of bellige- 
rent Powers other than that which has 
been already laid upon the Table of the 
House, 


























1765 Transfor of 
THE PERSHORE MAGISTRATES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following report of a case brought 
before the magistrates at Pershore :— 

“ Three women, named Mary Cook, Ann Cook, 
and Sarah Ann Clifford, were charged with steal- 
ing a quantity of faggot-wood from the road-side, 
value 4d., the property of Mr. George Whit- 
taker, one of the magistrates on the Bench. Mr. 
Whittaker said he did not wish for a severe penalty 
in the case of the two Cooks ; but as Clifford had 
used abusive language to one of his witnesses, he 
should press for a conviction. The Bench dis- 
missed the Cooks on payment of costs 5s. each, 
but sentenced Mrs. Clifford, who had a baby at 
her breast, to seven days’ imprisonment. The 
poor woman cried and sobbed in a piteous man- 
ner, and begged the magistrates, for the sake of 
the baby she had in her arms, as well as several 
little children she had at home, not to send her 
to prison. The magistrates, however, were inexo- 
rable, and it required the united efforts of three 
policemen to literally drag the prisoner from the 
Court to the cells below :” 
whether he has caused inquiry to be 
made as to the accuracy of the state- 
ment; and, if he will be good enough 
to state what course he proposes to take 
under the circumstances ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I have made in- 
quiries into this case, and my hon. 
Friend will be gratified to hear that it 
is not so bad as might be inferred from 
his Question. The facts are these— 
three women were charged with steal- 
ing a quantity of faggot-wood from the 
road-side, the property of Mr. Whittaker, 
one of the magistrates in the neighbour- 
hood. It appears that wood had been 
repeatedly stolen from that place, and 
that, in consequence, the farm bailiffs 
of Mr. Whittaker were set to watch it. 
The three women were caught taking 
the wood, and by an expression let 
drop by one of them—Clifford—it ap- 
peared that she had been there the pre- 
vious night for the same purpose. They 
were summoned before the magistrates ; 
but Mr. Whittaker was not on the 
Bench when the case was heard. The 
charge was proved; but Mr. Whit- 
taker said that he did not wish to press 
the charge against two of the women, 
who were accordingly dismissed on pay- 
ment of the costs; but as to Clifford, 
who had been proved guilty on her own 
statement of having committed the same 
offence the previous night, her conduct 
was so violent and abusive that Mr. 
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Whittaker declined to interfere in her 
favour, and left the case to be dealt with 
by the magistrates. She pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to seven days’ impri- 
sonment. With regard to the other 
points of the Question, the facts are 
these—the woman is living with a man 
who is not her husband, and she has 
three children by him. She did appear 
in Court with the youngest child in her 
arms; but I am informed that the 
child had previously been sent out to 
nurse, and was brought into Court on 
that occasion for the purpose of exciting 
commiseration. The fact of the appear- 
ance of the child did not, however, pro- 
duce on the magistrates the same effect 
as, in a far more important case, it 
recently had on a British jury. I am 
further informed that the prisoner did 
not cry or sob; but that she screamed 
out that she would not go to gaol as the 
witnesses had committed perjury —a 
statement hardly consistent with the fact 
that she had herself pleaded guilty. At 
first she refused to go to the cells, but 
ultimately she went without any violence 
being used, and on leaving the Court 
she repeated against the policeman the 
same violent language that she had used 
towards the witnesses. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not my intention to 
take any further action in the matter. 


TRANSFER OF DEBENTURE STOCKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. B. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Why Transfers 
of the Debenture Stocks of Public Com- 
panies and Corporations should not be 
put on the same footing as the other 
Stocks of such Bodies by the payment 
of the same Stamp Duty when trans- 
ferred on a nominal consideration ; and, 
whether it be his intention to rectify the 
anomaly in the Stamp Bill now before 
the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, some three or four years 
ago it was discovered that certain com- 
panies had obtained in their Private Acts 
a right to pay only 6d. per cent upon the 
transfer of their debenture stock. A Bill 
was brought in to remedy this, and great 
doubt arose as to whether the stamp 
ought to be 30s. or 35s. on debenture 
stock transferred for a nominal considera- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt), 
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who was then Secretary to the Treasury, 
and other hon. Members of this House, 
had a conference on the question with 
the officers of the Inland Revenue, and, 
after much consideration, it was resolved 
to fix it at 2s. 6d. per cent, the sum at 
which it now stands. Iam not prepared 
to deny the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport that this looks like an 
anomaly; but, not having had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the matter since 
Notice of the Question was given, I can- 
not pledge myself to take any step in 
reference to the subject. 


Army—Ammunition 


FRANCE AND GERMANY — ENTRY OF 
THE PRUSSIAN ARMY INTO BERLIN— 
COLONEL WALKER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
Whether Colonel Walker, the Military 
Attaché at Berlin, did not in 1866 accom- 
pany the triumphal entry of the Prussian 
Troops into Berlin at the termination of 
the War with Austria; and, whether 
General Walker will receive instructions 
with regard to entering Berlin with the 
Prussian Army in triumphal procession 
at the termination of the War. with 
France ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: It is perfectly 
true, Sir, that Colonel Walker was pre- 
sent at the entry of the Prussian troops 
into Berlin at the close of the war with 
Austria in 1866, but I have reason to 
believe that he was there as a spectator, 
and that, although in uniform, he did 
not join in the military cortége as it pro- 
ceeded from the Brandenburg Gate to 
the Blucher statue, where the King and 
Princes took up their position. In his 
own account Colonel Walker stated that 
as he did not take part in the military 
cortége he could not report as to the way 
in which the troops were received by the 
crowds who lined the streets. With re- 
gard to the second Question, I beg to 
inform the hon. Gentleman that General 
Walker is under orders to return to 
England as soon as the Imperial Crown 
Prince shall have quitted France, in 
order to report himself to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL—QUESTION. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 

the Secretary of State for the Home 

Department, Whether he is aware that 
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the accumulation of arrears before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
is greatly on the increase, to the serious 
pecuniary loss of the suitors; and, whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to propose any measure in 
the present Session to remedy this 
grievance ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, although 
the arrears were still considerable, they 
had recently rather decreased than in- 
creased as he was informed. It was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce a Bill this Session on the 
subject. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—DEPARTURE 
OF GENERAL CLAREMONT FROM 
PARIS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether General Claremont, to whom 
Lord Lyons transferred the protection 
of British subjects in Paris after the de- 
parture of Mr. Wodehouse, was subse- 
quently authorized by Lord Lyons to 
leave Paris several weeks before the con- 
clusion of the siege; and, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government approve of the with- 
drawal of General Claremont under the 
circumstances which then existed ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: I think, Sir, 
the best answer to the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman will be to read a pas- 
sage from the instructions sent by Lord 
Granville to Lord Lyons, under which 
General Claremont thought himself at 
liberty to act. They are to be found in 
No. 2 of the Correspondence respecting 
the Franco-German War, page 5, No. 7. 
At the conclusion of a despatch from 
Lord Granville to Lord Lyons dated the 
18th of October, 1870, are the words— 

“T added that, as regards Colonel Claremont» 

he should follow the course adopted by the military 
attachés of other countries who may have re- 
mained in Paris.” 
General Claremont left Paris on the 11th 
of December, at the same time as Prince 
de Wittgenstein, the Russian military 
attaché. 


ARMY—AMMUNITION FOR THE VOLUN. 
TEERS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet C. H. LINDSAY asked the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
What is the reason why Volunteer bat- 
talions who had received Snider breech- 
loading rifles are, in many instances, 
kept waiting for days and weeks, after 
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application, before they receive any 
ammunition, blank or ball, which is so 
necessary for practice and instruction 
before Easter ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS: Sir, Iam not 
aware of any delay having taken place 
in the issue of ammunition, nor have I 
been able, on inquiry, to discover that 
any requisitions have been non-com- 
plied with. But if my hon. and gallant 
Friend will be good enough to give me 
privately the names of the battalions 
which have complained, I will cause in- 
quiry to be instantly made on the sub- 
ject. There are ample stocks of ammu- 
nition in store everywhere. 

CotoneL ©. H. LINDSAY: I can 
inform the right hon. Gentleman that 
the 37th and 39th battalions were kept 
waiting for ammunition for five weeks. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—THE WAR— 
OFFER OF MEDIATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the statement made to 
the French Ambassador on the 25th 
ultimo, Whether Lord Augustus Loftus 
was directed to tender the good offices of 
Her Majesty’s Government in a De- 
spatch which he did not, and could not, 
receive until the 27th ultimo, the armis- 
tice terminating on the 26th ultimo ; why 
the instructions in the Despatch were 
not conveyed to Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador by cyphered Telegram on the 24th 
ultimo; whether Mr. Odo Russell, to 
whom a Copy of the Despatch alluded 
to was communicated by Telegram on 
the 24th ultimo while with Count Bis- 
marck at Versailles, was also instructed 
to tender to him the good offices of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, what Re- 
ply has been given to Her Majesty’s 
Government as to their proffer of good 
offices ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, it was only 
on the 24th of February that the Go- 
vernment were made acquainted with the 
wishes of the French Government. A 
despatch on that day was addressed to 
Lord Augustus Loftus, at Berlin, and 
was communicated to Count Bernstorff 
in London, with the request that he 
would immediately telegraph the sub- 
stance of it to Count Bismarck. The 
Government had reason to believe that 
Count Bismarck received the proffer of 
their good offices on the morning of 
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the 25th, but they have as yet received 
no official reply on the subject. On 
the evening of the 24th the substance 
of the despatch was telegraphed to Mr. 
Odo Russell, in order that he might 
be made fully acquainted with the steps 
which the Government had thought fit 
to adopt. It appears from the despatch 
of Mr. Odo Russell, that he did not 
receive that telegram till 11 o’clock on 
the evening of the 25th. The Govern- 
ment considered that in requesting Count 
Bernstorff to telegraph the substance of 
the despatch direct to Count Bismarck 
they took the most direct and expedi- 
tious means of bringing themselves into 
communication with him; and I think 
that my hon. Friend will agree with me 
that it was a much more direct mode of 
proceeding than if we had telegraphed 
to Lord Augustus Loftus, asking him to 
ask the Prussian Foreign Minister to 
telegraph to Count Bismarck. 

Mr. OTWAY: My noble Friend has 
not answered the Question to which I 
attach most importance— whether in- 
structions to tender the good offices of 
England were sent to Mr. Odo Russell, 
who was on a special mission to Count 
Bismarck ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: The telegram 
which was sent to Mr. Odo Russell on the 
evening of the 24th embodied the sub- 
stance of the despatch which had been 
sent to Lord Augustus Loftus, and it 
was left to Mr. Odo Russell to use his 
discretion in the matter. 

Mr. OTWAY: Then no instructions 
were sent ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: I am not able 
to say that any direct instructions were 
sent ; but the substance of the despatch 
was communicated by telegraph. 


EDUCATION OF BLIND AND DEAF- 
MUTE CHILDREN.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If it be not 
possible, either by legislation, by means 
of the Revised Code, by pecuniary grant, 
or by some other method, for the Go- 
vernment to provide for and secure the 
education, generally, of blind and deaf- 
mute children; or whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government proposes, 
notwithstanding the recent Education 
Act, to leave all children so afflicted, 
save those of the pauper class, wholly 
dependent upon family funds, or the 
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efforts and resources of private insti- 
tutional charity alone, for their educa- 
tion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that he thought this Question almost 
came under the class recently referred to 
by Mr. Speaker. The only answer he 
could give was that the Government did 
not see its way to any proposal on the 
subject. However much he might re- 
gret that it was not in the power of the 
Department to undertake the treatment 
of such unfortunate children, he saw no 
way of interference except in the case of 
such as were paupers, who would fall 
under the care of the Poor Law Board. 


Pay and Allowances 


ARMY—PAY AND PROMOTION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the altera- 
tions in the Royal Warrant concerning 
pay and promotion, by means of which 
he purposes to prevent hereafter the 
practice of paying sums of money in re- 
spect of promotions, and of receiving in 
respect of retirements ? 

Captain VIVIAN said, in reply, that 
the Secretary of State for War was not 
yet in a position to lay on the Table the 
document referred to; but he would do 
so at the earliest possible period. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF MILITARY 
ATTACHES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What are the pay and allow- 
ances of the Military Attaché to the 
British Embassy at Paris from the 
Foreign Office, as well as from the 
War Office, and whether it is a five years’ 
appointment; what are the pay and 
allowances of the Military Attachés at 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 
and whether they are five years’ ap- 
pointments ; how long the present Mili- 
tary Attaché at Paris has held this post ; 
by whose orders he left the head quarters 
of the French Army under General 
Trochu on or about 12th December 1870; 
whether any other Military Attaché 
was present with the garrison of Paris 
to report upon the military operations 
after 13th December until the Capitula- 
tion of the City; whether the Military 
Attaché who left Paris joined the British 
Ambassador in France or whether he re- 
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turned to England; and, if so, by whose 
orders, and whether any intimation was 
given to him that Lord Lyons desired 
the presence of a British Military At- 
taché with General Bourbaki’s Army 
for which duty he was available; and, 
also on what day the Military Attaché 
actually returned to his post, and by 
whose authority he absented himself 
from France, and whether he had not 
received the local rank of Major General 
to give him greater influence during the 
active military operations ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: The military 
attaché at Paris receives a salary of £500 
a-year, charged in the Diplomatic Esti- 
mates, and any expenses of journeys on 
public service would be allowed on ac- 
count rendered. There is no limit of 
time during which the appointment may 
beheld. The military attachés at Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, are named 
and paid by the War Department, though 
nominally they are under the Foreign 
Office. They have a salary of £500 
a-year, and £100 a-year lodging money, 
charged in the Army Estimates. The 
present military attaché at Paris has held 
the appointment since the 1st of October, 
1858. He left the head quarters of the 
French Army under General Trochu, 
under the discretionary orders conveyed 
to him from Lord Granville, as appears 
at page 5, No. 7, in the Correspondence 
of the Franco-German War, No. 2; those 
instructions being that he should follow 
the course adopted by the military 
attachés of other countries who may have 
remained in Paris. To the best of my 
information no other military attaché was 
present with the garrison of Paris after 
the 13th of December until the capitula- 
tion. The military attaché did not rejoin 
the British Ambassador, two extra mili- 
tary attachés, Colonels Reilly and Feild- 
ing, having during General Claremont’s 
stay in Paris gone out from England 
to Bordeaux, being instructed to place 
themselves at Lord Lyons’ disposal, and 
subsequently proceeding to the head- 
quarters of the Army of the Loire. In 
these circumstances General Claremont 
arrived in England and reported his 
arrival to the Secretary of State; he 
afterwards returned to France, under 
orders to that effect on 24th February. 
Both Colonel Walker and Colonel Clare- 
mont had the local rank of Major-Gene- 
ral conferred upon them as affording 
them a better position during active 
military operations. 
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Sir ROBERT PEEL: Am I to under- 
stand the noble Lord as saying that the 
sole allowance to the military attaché in 
Paris from the Foreign Office and the 
War Office is £500 a-year? 

Viscount ENFIELD: The pay of the 
military attaché in Paris is £500 a-year. 
That is charged in the Diplomatic Esti- 
mates. He also receives his half-pay 
from the War Office, and an allowance 
is made to him for certain expenses 
out of funds in the hands and at the 
disposal of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: Is it a 
five years’ appointment ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: The appoint- 
ment is held for an indefinite period. 





DEFENCES OF CANADA.—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Government are 
sending guns for the works already com- 
pleted on the right bank of the St. Law- 
rence, opposite Quebec ; whether the 
works on the north side are begun, and 
how far the proposed Vote of £9,000 is 
expected to go towards their whole esti- 
mated cost; and, whether any of the 
cost of arming these works is included 
in the Estimates of this year ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, the Government had not yet sent 
out the guns. No new works have been 
commenced on the north side. The whole 
of the £9,000 would be applied to the 
completion of the works on the south 
side. There were sufficient guns in store 
for both the north and south sides, but 
the time for sending them out had not 
yet arrived. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ MEGRA.”— QUESTION 

Mr. KAVANAGH asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Why the recom- 
mendation of the Admiral at Queenstown 
that the number of officers on board Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Megeora” should be re- 
duced by four, she being in too crowded 
a state, has not been carried out; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Medical Report on the 
condition of the ship ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the recommendation that the officers on 
board the Megera should be reduced 
by four did not originate with the 
Admiral at Queenstown. The House 
might remember that on Monday last 
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the Secretary for the Admiralty com- 
municated to the House the results of a 
personal inspection by Rear Admiral 
Forbes of the Megara. On the receipt 
of the report of that inspection direc- 
tions were given to land 100 tons of the 
cargo, and the Rear Admiral thought it 
was necessary that four officers should 
be removed. The matter was left to 
the discretion of the Rear Admiral. A 
private letter had been received by 
Sir Sidney Dacres from Rear Admiral 
Forbes, stating that when the cargo 
was properly diminished there would be 
ample room for all the officers on board. 


INFANT SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther it is intended by Articles 19 to 21 
of the New Code that Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors should examine children in 
Infant Schools under the new First 
Standard ; and whether all the children 
under seven years of age will be trans- 
ferred from the infant to the boys’ or 
girls’ department ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that 
children under seven years would have 
to be examined in order that the In- 
spector should be able to ascertain that 
they are instructed suitably to their age. 
It would depend on the convenience of 
the Inspectors whether the examination 
should be held in the infant or other 
department of the school. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ENVOY OF PRINCE KASSA, OF ABYS- 
SINIA.—OBSERVATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POWELL called attention to the 
circumstances under which an Envoy 
from His Royal Highness Prince Kassa 
of Abyssinia to Her Majesty the Queen 
was detained three months at Alex- 
andria ; and asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If he will 
state to the House the reasons which 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
advise the return of the Envoy to Abys- 
sinia without fulfilling his mission? The 
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other evening an hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber congratulated the House upon the 
great success which had attended the 
Abyssinian campaign; but it should be 
borne in mind that that campaign had 
in a great measure been successful owing 
to the friendship and timely aid given by 
Prince Kassa to Lord Napier of Magdala. 
The British Army wentthrough 240 miles 
of Prince Kassa’s territory; and if Lord 
Napier were not leaving behind him a 
friendly Prince he would have had 
to occupy that country with a line of 
troops. He did not know the reason 
why Her Majesty’s Government had 
not received the Envoy; but he could 
not help thinking that they ought to 
have shown greater courtesy to a Prince 
who had done us such good service. 
Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
endeavour to explain the reasons for the 
delay of the Envoys of the Abyssinian 
Prince at Alexandria; but first, with 
regard to the Correspondence, he wished 
to state that he would answer the Ques- 
tion another day. He was not aware 
that any Correspondence existed which 
could be laid on the Table. The facts 
with regard to the Envoys were these— 
On the 7th of October, Colonel Staunton 
reported the arrival at Suez of two 
Envoys from Prince Kassa bearing pre- 
sents for the Queen. These presents 
were either to be sent to the Queen, or 
to be brought over to England by the 
Envoys. The Envoys were willing to 
pay their expenses to England, but when 
here expected to be treated as Royal 
guests, as they had been treated by the 
Khedive of Egypt. Colonel Staunton 
therefore requested instructions as to 
the course which he should pursue. Ap- 
plication was made both to the India 
Office and the Treasury on the subject. 
On the 10th of October the India Office 
expressed their regret that they had no 
funds available for such a purpose. 
When the unfavourable reply was re- 
ceived from the India Office application 
was made to the Treasury, who thought 
it would not be fair to make use of Im- 
perial funds for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of the journey of the En- 
voys and their maintenance in England. 
On the 8rd of November, therefore, with 
the concurrence of the India Office, 
Colonel Staunton was requested to in- 
form the Envoys that their presents 
should be sent on to England through 
him, but that he was not authorized to 
encourage the journey of the Envoys 
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themselves to England. The presents 
arrived on the 6th of February, at South- 
ampton, and were said to be of the value 
of £1,500. They consisted of a gold- 
mounted burnous or robe, agold-mounted 
head-stall for a horse, gold-mounted 
shoes, a gold-mounted collar or necklace, 
and a gold-mounted saddle. Accom- 
panying the presents was a letter which 
it was very difficult to decipher, and it 
was only the day before yesterday thata 
translation of it could be obtained. The 
hon. Member might rest assured that 
this question had not escaped the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would lay the letter of the En- 
voys before Her Majesty. In the mean- 
time Colonel Staunton had been re- 
quested to convey to those Envoys an 
assurance of the friendship which Her 
Majesty entertained, and to inform them 
that a suitable reply to the letter would 
be sent to be laid before their Royal 
Master. The delay was unfortunate ; 
but it was not easy to avoid, but there 
certainly was no intention on the part 
either of the Foreign Office or the Trea- 
sury to treat the mission of these gen- 
tlemen otherwise than with friendly re- 
spect. 

Mr. EASTWICK reminded the House 
that Prince Kassa had been of the 
greatest service to our forces in the 
Abyssinian Expedition, for at the very 
first interview with Lord Napier he pre- 
sented the Army with $10,000 worth of 
food, including flour, which at that time 
was especially valuable. When our 
troops were leaving the country presents 
were made to Prince Kassa, and it was 
a very natural thing that he should have 
sent Envoys with return presents to the 
Queen. He regretted that it had not 
been thought advisable to pay the ex- 
penses of those Envoys. They were 
educated at Bombay by Dr. Wilson, and 
could explain the wishes of their master 
better than could now be done. He 
hoped it might still be deemed desirable 
to allow them to come. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had introduced this subject 
happened to be a brother of the unfortu- 
nate Englishman who was murdered 
some time back in Abyssinia when on a 
hunting expedition. When the hon. 
Member and another brother sought as- 
sistance Prince Kassa came forward ex- 
pressing his regret, and offered them 
every possible facility for discovering 
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the author of the massacre, and even an 
army to accompany them into the dis- 
trict. He had heard from persons quite 
competent to form an opinion on the 
subject that greater respect for English- 
men could not be shown than had been 
evinced by Prince Kassa. After all that 
had been done by the Prince a little 
more consideration should have been 
shown to his Envoys. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
could not avoid remarking that, con- 
sidering that the Abyssinian War had 
been owing to not answering a letter, it 
was doubly unfortunate that the same 
course should be again pursued by the 
Foreign Office. The noble Lord (Vis- 
count Enfield) who had explained what 
had occurred in the clearest possible 
way, gave the House to understand that, 
up to the present moment, no reply had 
been given to the letter accompanying 
the presents brought over from Abys- 
sinia in October last. Not only had no 
answer up to this day been given to this 
communication, but the Envoys of the 
Prince to whom we owed so much, were 
allowed to remain at Suez for a period 
of three months, without knowing whe- 
ther they were ultimately to come to 
England or to be sent back, their mis- 
sion uncompleted. He must say the 
reasons which had been assigned by the 
noble Lord for the long delay which 
had occurred, and for the refusal to re- 
ceive the Envoys of a friendly Prince 
in England, were such as to give grounds 
for great regret. It seemed that nei- 
ther the Government of India nor Her 
Majesty’s Treasury could find the few 
hundred pounds necessary to receive 
with ordinary hospitality the Envoys of 
a friendly Eastern Prince, and he trusted 
the people of this country would take 
into consideration the cause of the un- 
happy line of conduct which had in 
the present instance been pursued, and 
would ascribe it to a policy to which we 
owed so much of the falling off of our 
prestige not only in the East, but in the 
West—a policy which led to the cutting 
down on every occasion, right or wrong, 
of our expenditure. He, for one, would 
appeal with confidence to the British 
public to say whether a few hundred 
pounds laid out in giving a hospitable 
reception to the Envoys of a friendly 
Prince would not be money well ex- 
pended in the interests of civilization 
and the maintenance of peace among 
those Eastern nations. 
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INDIA—INDIAN HARBOURS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Srr JAMES ELPHINSTONE rose to 
call attention to the imperfect harbour 
accommodation which existed in India, 
and to ask for a Copy of the instructions 
given to Mr. Robertson, the eminent 
civil engineer, ordered to report on the 
subject. It was, he said, a subject 
of the greatest interest in a commer- 
cial point of view. For the last 10 
years there had practically been no 
marine department connected with the 
India Office, and when it was taken 
into account that we had in the East 
something like 4,000 miles of coast, 
abounding with harbours of the greatest 
importance to the country, that circum- 
stance was, he thought, somewhat ex- 
traordinary. Fora period of nine years 
—he might add, since the surveyors had 
been discharged—the hydrographical 
superintendence of the coast of India had 
been almost completely suspended —a 
statement which was fully corroborated 
by a letter which he had received from 
an officer whose services had been of the 
greatest value to that department. Now, 
beginning on the Western Coast with the 
port of Kurrachee; the mouths of the 
Indus had been surveyed 20 years ago 
by the surveyors of the Indian Navy, 
than whom no abler men ever served 
any Government, and it was found that 
the rapidity of the currents made it im- 
practicable to form ports at any of the 
mouths of that river. But, at the pre- 
sent time, the plans for the harbour at 
Kurrachee, which had been prepared by 
the late Mr. Walker, were in a state 
approaching completion. The harbour, 
he believed, would be a good one, which 
would be connected with the railway, 
which, he hoped, would be carried to 
Mooltan, and united with the Punjaub 
Railway, so that the products of that 
district might be brought down to the 
coast, passing the Gulfs of Kutch and 
Cambay. At Bombay there had been, 
principally by means of private enter- 
prize, set on foot most extensive works 
of reclamation, which, in the course of 
time, would supply that city with partial 
harbour accommodation. But, when it 
was borne in mind that Bombay would 
probably, within the next 10 years, be 
the third or fourth mercantile city in the 
world, it would, he thought, be well 
that the Government of India should 
give such assistance—of a recuperative 
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kind—as would enable the work in pro- 
gress to be carried on more rapidly. 
Dry docks were exceedingly necessary 
at Bombay, and the first which had been 
built there was, he believed, constructed 
by a Parsee; its position being so well 
chosen that by simply lengthening it 
out, a dock some 400 feet long might be 
secured, which in itself would be a very 
great convenience. The Government of 
India, however, had erected a hydraulic 
lift at a place called Hog Island, some 
eight or nine miles off, where every ap- 
pliance connected with the dockyard 
must be carried—thus causing great 
delay in operations connected with the 
repair of ships; whereas, the old dock- 
yard, by making a slight encroachment 
on the harbour, might be utilized. Pro- 
ceeding southward, the first point to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House was the want of lights on the 
coast of India. Taken altogether, there 
were only 40 lights, of which very few 
were first class. There was an urgent 
want of first-class lights at the following 
14 points on the Malabar Coast :—1, 
Severndroog; 2, RettnaGeria; 3, Vizia- 
droog; 4, Cape Ramus; 5, Pigeon 
Island; 6, Mangalore; 7, Mount Dilly; 
8, Sacrifice Rock; 9, Calicutt; 10, Co- 
chin ; 11, Quilon ; 12, Cape Comorin ; 13, 
Minicoy, an island in the Eight Degree 
Channel; and, 14, one of the Laccadives, 
abreast Cannanore. The hon. Baronet 
described in detail the points at which, 
in his opinion, harbours might be ad- 
vantageously formed, docks constructed, 
or lights established, and said that, 
knowing what he did of these subjects, 
and having been requested by gentle- 
men deeply interested in the trade of 
India, he felt it his duty, though having 
no longer any personal interest in the 
matter, to press the subject upon the 
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Oriental Company’s ships was wrecked 
upon Minicoy from the want of a light 
there. On the Coromandel Coast there 
would be no difficulty in clearing the 
harbour of Negapatam, the outlet of 
the whole of the magnificent delta of 
Tanjore, one of the most fertile regions 
on the face of the earth. The mouth of 
the river at that place continued very 
shallow, and laden boats were unable to 
cross it, except at high water. In 1837 
the quantity of grain imported was 
650,000 bushels, valued at £149,000; 
but in 1865 the quantity had increased to 
4,694,000 bushels, the value of which was 
£1,703,000; but rice was principally im- 
ported into Ceylon from Negapatam, and 
there would be no difficulty in clearing 
away the bar and greatly improving the 
harbour of Negapatam ; but the Govern- 
ment of India would not make the out- 
lay necessary for the purpose. With 
regard to the harbour of Madras, it was 
much to be regretted that no steam-tug 
was stationed there. Some years ago a 
pier was built for the landing of pas- 
sengers and goods, to avoid the passage 
through the surf; but it was hardly 
finished, when a small French ship 
broke loose and lodged in the centre of 
it. Had there been a steam-tug at- 
tached to the harbour of Madras, that 
ship might have been laid hold of and 
towed clear of the jetty and anchored in 
some convenient position, or allowed to 
go ashore; but the repairs of the damage 
cost £20,000 or £30,000. The intensity 
of the cyclones occurred pretty nearly in 
the latitude of Madras, and therefore it 
was requisite to have two good steam- 
tugs attached to the roadstead there, so 
that when ships got into trouble they 
might be laid hold of and towed out to 
sea. To the north of Madras there was 
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a harbour called Port Blackwood, formed 








attention of the Government and of Par-| by a bank of sand and gravel about two 
liament. The want of lights on the! miles off shore; and it was only neces- 
Malabar Coast was very great, and it| sary to construct a small breakwater, at 
was almost impossible to approach it little cost, to make it a safe harbour. 
with any degree of safety. As an ex-/| The want of a light also tended to make 
ample of the accidents which now hap-| the port of Blackwood a dead letter. 
pened, he would mention that the General; With these alterations ships would be 
Outram steamer had foundered within able to run safely for the harbour when 
easy access of Viziadroog Harbour, be-| caught in a cyclone. Considering how 
tween Goa and Bombay, which, in 1844, much had been done by steam dredges 





1855, 1859, and 1870 had been indi- 
cated to the authorities as a natural 
harbour of refuge, only requiring a light ; 
the Honourable Company’s steam frigate 
Memnon was lost on Cape Guardafui from 
bad charts; and oneof the Peninsular and 
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| to open a way to India through the Suez 
Canal, he thought that the Government 
of India would do well to employ one of 
such dredges to keep open the port of 
Coringa on the Godavery, and others at 
the places he had previously described. 
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The works he had now alluded to were 
absolutely necessary for the development 
of the trade of India. In the harbour 
of Coconada a great number of vessels 
were built; but it was feared that the 
mouth of the harbour was silting up. 
There were various points also on the 
shore of Orissa where, if they were 
dredged, light-draught steamers would 
be able to go. Had that work of dredg- 
ing been effected before the time of the 
famine, light-draught steamers, such as 
he referred to, might have been used in 
conveying food to the inhabitants during 
the famine, and thereby vast numbers of 
human lives might have been saved. 
He considered it one of the first duties 
of a Government to turn their attention 
to. There was a vicious system of cen- 
tralization in India. The Supreme Go- 
vernment, which consisted of Bengal 
civilians, assisted by one eminent man 
from each Presidency, settled all the dis- 
bursements to be laid out, even to the 
smallest sum; and, as Bengal civilians 
were not so well acquainted with those 
parts of India where they had not them- 
selves served, they did not attach that 
importance to the coasting trade of India 
which it really deserved. Cochin was 
the best harbour on the Malabar Coast, 
to the south of Carwar, and by a 
very little dredging it might be put 
in such a state that any ship might 
go there; but although the present 
state of things had been reported over 
and over again to the Supreme Go- 
vernment, no improvement had been 
made. There was a breach in the coast 
which, if not filled up, would increase, 
and the safety of the harbour of Cochin 
be endangered. As they had sent an 
eminent engineer, Mr. Robertson, to 
India for the purpose of surveying these 
harbours, he should be ordered to sur- 
vey every harbour in India, and report 
on each seriatim, without waiting to 
complete the work, so that measures 
might at once be taken for this improve- 
ment piecemeal. Harbour works were 
the first efforts made by civilization for 
a country, and he did not see why the 
Government of India should not place 
themselves in communication with the 
Government of this country, with a view 
to avail themselves of some such means as 
were intended to be applied to“improve 
the harbour of Galle—he meant a loan 
from the Imperial Government, to be 
paid off in 30 years. He was sure that, 
as the result of these measures, trade 
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would be increased, and the shipping 
of India would always be ready to pay 
moderate dues for increased safety, light, - 
and comfort in making their voyages. 
Stir JOHN HAY: Sir, I have no wish 
to delay the House from entering on the 
discussion of another question which, per- 
haps, may be more generally interesting; 
but as I have had the honour of serving 
in the seas alluded to, and was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee of a former Parlia- 
ment, which reported on the Paumben 
Channel, one of the most material sub- 
jects alluded to by my hon. and gallant 
Friend, it will not be necessary for me to 
speak at any length, for my hon. and 
gallant Friend has treated the subject 
in so complete, clear, and exhaustive a 
manner, that there is little to be added 
to his general statement. I desire, how- 
ever, to confirm from personal knowledge 
one or two of the matters which he has 
brought under the notice of the House. 
And, first, let me express the great re- 
gret which must be entertained, not 
only by all Englishmen, but by all the 
maritime nations of the world, at the 
abolition of the famous old Hydrographi- 
cal Office of India, whose surveys for 100 
years held the highest rank, quite equal 
to the magnificent old Spanish surveys, 
which even now bear the test of modern 
investigation ; or of those which the dis- 
tinguished surveying officers of our own 
Navy, under the Hydrographical Office 
of the Admiralty, produced for the benefit 
of navigators in all parts of the world. 
When we remember the enormous sea- 
board which is within our dominions in 
the East, and for whose safety we are 
responsible, I think the House must 
feel that it would have been wiser if 
the retrenchment which sacrificed that 
office some 10 years ago had not oc- 
curred. I do not say this with any de- 
sire to find fault with the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Grant Duff), who is not re- 
sponsible for the reduction. Indeed, I 
think the hon. Gentleman has taken a 
very proper step in sending out Mr. 
Robertson to make inquiries ; and, 
though these inquiries are only of a limi- 
ted nature, and the appointment is not a 
permanent one, as it should be where 
there is so large a field for observation 
and survey, I must tender my thanks 
for even this limited inquiry. But a 
permanent and continuous maritime sur- 
vey would certainly be most advan- 
tageous to India, and to the general 
commerce of the East. On one or two 
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of the other points so exhaustively treated | matter clear to the House, let me point 
by my noble and gallant Friend, I de- | out that the islands of Ceylon and of 


sire, by the indulgence of the House, to 
make a few short remarks. And, first, 
as to the necessity for improvements in 
the harbour of Bombay. Few ports in 
the world have a larger commercial im- 
portance; and yet during half the year, 
whilst the south-west monsoon prevails, 
the shelter necessary for discharging the 
most valuable cargoes in that harbour 
was utterly insufficient. The House will 
remember, in proof of this, that the only 
part of the great expenditure in the 
Abyssinian War which could be called 
unprofitable was due to the impossibility 
of discharging the transports which 
crowded the harbour of Bombay, after 
the necessity for their services had 
ceased. It surely would be to the in- 
terest of the Imperial Government, as 
well as of the Indian Government, to 
take steps to improve the harbour of 
Bombay, so as to afford that protection 
to shipping which, in almost all other 
great commercial harbours, was afforded 
to vessels when loading or discharging 
cargo. The evils of the absence of 
the Hydrographical Department is also 
shown by the want of supervision, in- 
stanced in the case of the lighthouse 
built by the Rajah of Travancore. An 
enlightened potentate, desirous of con- 
tributing in a material manner to the 
safety of the commerce of India, was 
unable to obtain the proper advice as to 
the spot where his generous gift might 
be most useful, and, as pointed out by 
my hon. and gallant Friend, the money 
has been wasted for want of proper super- 
vision. On one other point I desire to 
corroborate what has fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member. I think the hon. 
Member (Mr. Grant Duff) is mistaken if 
he considers that the opening of the 
Paumben Channel is a work for which the 
revenues of Ceylon should be specially 
chargeable. So far as Ceylon is con- 
cerned, there is now a channel from 
Palk’s Straits to the Gulf of Manaar, 
through which vessels of light draft can 
readily pass, and convey the supplies of 
rice, or other commodities, in which 
Ceylon is specially interested, from the 
Coromandel Coast to Colombo. The 
object of deepening the channel from the 
Gulf of Manaar to Palk’s Straits is for 
ocean-going steamers, and, since the 
opening of the Suez Canal to the class of 
vessels which navigate it, has become of 
still greater importance. To make the 
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us assume that the trade from Glasgow 
to Liverpool were interrupted by a nar- 
row isthmus of four miles wide, stretch- 
ing from Portpatrick to Ireland, and 
that all the important trade between 
these two ports had to circumnavigate 
Ireland by Cape Clear—would the na- 
tion which had constructed our great 
railways and canals hesitate to cut 
through the obstruction, and shorten the 
route to that which now exists? Well, 
the present trade from Western to 
Eastern India had to pass round the 
whole island of Ceylon, adding both 
considerable risk and 320 miles to the 
voyage; and for a comparatively small 
sum of £300,000 the whole of this could 
be saved to our trade. Let me suggest 
to the hon. Gentleman to consider whe- 
ther some arrangement similar to that 
adopted in the building of lighthouses 
on the Basses, in the same neighbour- 
hood, might not be adopted, and a 
sum of money advanced in order to 
complete this work rapidly under the 
authority of the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. The tolls to be collected 
would be easily adjusted on a considera- 
tion of the saving effected in the length 
and risk of the voyage, and I feel cer- 
tain would be readily contributed by the 
commerce of all nations trading to India. 
Thanking the House for their patience, 
I would commend this matter to the 
consideration of the Under Secretary of 
State for India. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he quite con- 
curred with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber who had introducedithe subject, that 
it was one of the great duties which the 
Indian Government was bound to dis- 
charge towards the people of India to 
provide proper harbours and lights along 
its coasts. Great improvements in those 
respects were, he believed, very neces- 
sary, especially on the coast of Malabar. 
A new survey of that coast was also 
much required. An annual charge of 
£56,000 was made on the Indian Go- 
vernment for the use of the vessels of 
war we sent out to the Indian Seas; 
and his impression was that those ves- 
sels might be utilized with great advan- 
tage in surveying the coasts of India, 
instead of being generally kept in har- 
bour at Bombay, Calcutta, or some other 
port. Moreover, the traffic between this 
country and India by the Red Sea was 
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fast increasing; but he believed that no 
steps had yet been taken with the view 
of having the Red Sea re-surveyed, 
although such an operation was now 
most urgently needed. Last year he 
himself put a Question on the subject, 
owing to a statement made in the public 
journals that the charts of the Red Sea 
were so inaccurate as to lead to the proba- 
ble loss of life and property. It was said 
that some of the rocks were laid down 
quite four miles from their real position. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, his hon. 
Friend had already brought before the 
House the various plans that had been 
recommended to the Indian Government 
with respect to the water way between 
the island of Ceylon and the mainland of 
India; but he was not sorry that he had 
thought fit to call attention to the defec- 
tive harbour accommodation of India. In 
a country like India, where the Govern- 
ment was obliged to take the initiative 
in almost every improvement, the num- 
ber of public works which it had to call 
into existence was so enormously great 
that there was a perpetual battle for life 
going on among them. One great au- 
thority was all for canals, another de- 
clared that railways were of the greatest 
importance, another pointed to common 
roads, afourth was for improving thenavi- 
gation of the back waters, and making 
half navigable rivers wholly navigable. 
Every man had his pet project, and five- 
sixths of the projects were really exceed- 
ingly good in themselves, if sometimes 
a little premature. Under those circum- 
stances, it was perfectly right and rea- 
sonable that sailors, who had experienced 
the want of good harbours and harbour 
accommodation in India, should come 
forward and tell them so. The Govern- 
ment of India most fully admitted the 
existence of the want, andif those whotook 
itto task did not quite do justice toits good 
intentions and good acts, they neverthe- 
less really strengthened its hands. The 
remarks of the hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Elphinstone) fell under two heads—first, 
harbours ; and, second, lights. The hon. 
Baronet spoke of the Indian Seas from 
his own knowledge, and, in so far as he 
himself (Mr. Grant Duff) had any means 
of checking what he said from books 
and conversation, his remarks, except 
with regard to the Paumben Channel 
and its neighbourhood, under both those 
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side of India—there were not a few 
places where very fair harbours, and 
two or three where admirable harbours 
might be made, and at comparatively 
little expense. He must, however, draw 
attention to the fact that the best sites 
forharboursin Western India—Poshetra, 
Seraia, Marmagao—were all, by an un- 
fortunate accident not in British terri- 
tory, the first belonging to a feudatory 
of the Guicowar; the second to another 
Native Prince, whose name might not 
be altogether familiar to all hon. Mem- 
bers, the Jam of Nowa Nugga; and 
the third to the Portuguese. He had 
no doubt the time would come when 
we should have several very good har- 
bours on the Western Coast of India, 
even in British territory—he was told, 
for example, that an excellent harbour 
of refuge might be made behind the 
Vingorla Rocks. But when the hon. 
Baronet blamed the Government of India 
for not having done all that might be 
done in creating harbours of refuge on 
the Indian Coasts, he should remember 
that similar negligence had prevailed 
elsewhere. The hon. Baronet knew 
something of the difficulty of getting 
harbours of refuge made even in Eng- 
land. He himself sat with his hon. 
Friend on a Committee 13 years ago, 
under the presidency of Mr. James 
Wilson, to see whether harbours of re- 
fuge could not be provided along the 
British Coasts—at Peterhead and else- 
where—but up to this day it had been 
found wholly impossible to get the har- 
bours made, because no one could show 
how the money was to be provided. 
Everybody admitted they would be de- 
sirable ; but the number of desirable 
things on which the nation had set its 
heart was so great that the desirable 
things of the few were crushed down 
under the rush for other desirable things 
on which a larger number of people had 
set their hearts. It was very far from true 
that the Government of India had alto- 
gether neglected the harbours of India. 
Kurrachee had cost, first and last, nearly 
£400,000, and would cost much more. 
This was no inconsiderable share of the 
money which the India Governmentcould 
reasonably appropriate to the work of 
harbour improvement. Carwar had cost 
more than £70,000, and a good deal had 
been spent at Cochin, in the Hooghley, 
and elsewhere. But in India much more 
was thought about the land than about 
the sea. The mere fact of the Govern- 
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ment of India having asked them to 
send out the engineer, about whose in- 
structions the hon. Baronet asked, showed 
that his remarks had been anticipated 
by the suggestions of persons connected 
with that Government. Mr. Robertson 
was appointed to prosecute inquiries with 
a view to the improvement of some of the 
minor harbours on the Indian coast. 
The Indian authorities, however, in this 
country were not in possession of his 
instructions. Mr. Robertson was directed 
to report himself to the Government of 
India, and to receive his instructions 
from it, except as regards the harbour 
of Aden, with respect to which he was 
put in communication with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. Then as to lights; 
no doubt, the coast of India was indif- 
ferently lighted. There was alight about 
every 70 miles, from the Indus round to 
the south of Burmah; but we ought to 
have more, say one every 50 miles. For 
instance, Dwarka Point, Viziadroog, 
Deria Bahadur Ghur in our own terri- 
tory, and Jinjeera and Enciam Island in 
non-British territory, were places where it 
was very desirable that lights should be 
placed. The establishing of lights at all 
these places, and at many others, how- 
ever, was a mere question of time and 
opportunity, and, above all, of the relative 
urgency of the demands upon the purse 
of the Government; but Rome was not 
built in a day, and they could not do 
everything at once. It only remained for 
him to add a few words with reference 
to the points raised by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley). He (Mr. 
Grant Duff) was obliged to admit that 
the Indian marine surveys were in any- 
thing but a satisfactory condition, form- 
ing a most remarkable contrast to the 
land surveys. Up to about a generation 
ago this was very far from being the 
case, the marine surveying work, which 
was done in the first 40 years of this 
century along the Indian Coasts, being 
very creditable. Then, however, the 
service began to languish ; and in 1861, 
when the passion for incorporating all 
Indian things with the things of the 
Imperial Government was at its height, 
the whole of the Indian marine surveys 
were, or were meant to be, handed over 
to the Admiralty; and the then Secre- 
tary of State in Council announced to 
the then Viceroy that all future surveys 
and charts would proceed from the Royal 
Navy at Imperial expense. Whether, 
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however, the Admiralty ever definitely 
accepted the full responsibility with which 
the Secretary of State in Council believed 
that it had become charged was another 
question. It was enough to say that 
nothing had been done by the Admiralty 
to satisfy Indian surveying requirements. 
and that a great deal of marine survey- 
ing work was very urgently needed. 
The attention of the present Secretary 
of State in Council having been recently 
called to this most important matter, a 
despatch was just about to be sent to 
India, pointing out the pressing necessity 
of attending to it, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would lose no time in inform- 
ing the Home Government of its views as 
to what surveys are most wanted to correct 
and complete the existing charts of the 
Indian Seas and Coasts. He quite agreed 
in what the hon. Member had said of 
the importance of marine surveys, and 
was very glad that this conversation in 
the House of Commons should synchro- 
nize with, and give further emphasis to 
the despatch of the Secretary of State 
in Council. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE. 
OBSERVATIONS. RESOLUTION. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH rose 
to call attention to the New Code of 
Regulations issued by the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education, and 
now lying upon the Table of the House. 
Considering that the New Code contained 
so much that was of importance, he 
thought he need not apologize for calling 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
although, owing to his inexperience of 
debate, he might fail to make it interest- 
ing or attractive. By the Education Act 
of last year Parliament provided that the 
quantity of education given in England 
and Wales should be greatly increased ; 
and by the Minute which the Edu- 
cation Department had recently issued 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had very properly attempted to provide 
that the quality of the education given 
in schools aided by the State should be 
of a satisfactory character. It would be 
difficult to say which of these tasks— 
providing for an increase of schools or 
framing regulations to ensure a good 
quality of instruction—was the more im- 
portant. For his own part, he begged 
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had no doubt that the House would 
join him in this—for the admirable pro- 
visions he had introduced into the New 
Code. But he thought it would be more 
profitable that, instead of dwelling upon 
the excellencies of the Code, he should 
call attention to certain points where he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
either left undone that which he ought 
to have done, or had even done that 
which he ought not to have done. He 
must, however, first express his delight 
at finding that this was an absolutely 
New Code, and not merely a revision of 
previous revisions of the Revised Code. 
The first subject to which he desired to 
address himself was that of infant schools. 
Hardly any portion of our school organ- 
ization was more important. Now, he 
much regretted that, as no Government 
grant was to be given for children under 
four years of age, such infants would be 
practically excluded from these schools. 
No doubt there was a great deal of 
truth in the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that infant schools were 
places where instruction should be given, 
and not where infants should simply 
be taken care of. But he thought he 
could successfully argue that for the 
sake of education children should be 
attracted to school before the age of 
four ; and he asked what child of four 
could be more easily taught—that which 
came straight from the gutter, or one 
that had been in the baby-class, and 
there learned habits of obedience, clean- 
liness, and order? Again, he would ask 
if it were intended to exclude from 
school all children under four years of 
age, who were to take care of them? 
He feared that in a great many cases 
elder sisters would be kept away from 
school to look after younger children, 
and, probably, both would spend their 
time in the gutter. The 400 masters 
and mistresses who had recently met at 
King’s College had but one feeling— 
namely, that it was most desirable to 
afford every encouragement to children 
to go to an infant school at an early 
age. He would pass on to the subject 
of the increased number of attendances 
required at day schools. This was a 
provision of which he approved; but he 
wished to suggest whether the form of 
the provision would not tend to cause 
neglect of children whose attendance 
wasirregular? From the Returns which 
had been moved for by the right hon. 
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Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy) it appeared that 20 
per cent of the children presented for 
examination by day schools in Eng- 
land and Wales did not come up to the 
requisite number of 250 attendances; 
and he would suggest that there should 
be two rates of grant—the higher for 
children who gave 250 attendances, and 
the lower for those who could not at- 
tend so often, but yet came 200 times 
in the year. His next point had re- 
ference to evening schools. This, he 
thought, was a very important branch of 
the subject. The evening schools seemed 
to have three functions. First, they 
had to keep alive in one class of chil- 
dren the instruction which had been 
given to them in the day school. To 
a second class they had to give ele- 
mentary education in history, geography. 
and grammar, and similar subjects ; 
supplementary to that given in the day 
school. And to a third and higher class 
of scholars they had to impart instruc- 
tion in science and art. He hoped that 
before long the first of these functions 
would disappear, but, meanwhile, it 
must not be despised; for, although there 
would be a progressive rise in evening 
schools, they had at present to perform 
a humble work which ought not to be 
undervalued. With respect to that por- 
tion of their work which was supple- 
mentary to the education of the day 
schools, this Code would, he feared, 
absolutely extinguish the small rural 
schools, while it gave no support to the 
higher class of elementary evening 
schools such as existed in large num- 
bers in Lancashire and Yorkshire. He 
though that grants ought to be given 
for the work which was supplementary 
to that of the day schools. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed, under Sche- 
dule 4, to give an additional grant to 
day schools for instruction in higher 
subjects; but he did not extend the 
provision to evening schools for adults, 
as it would seem that he ought @ fortior? 
to do. The provision, that no scholar over 
18 years of age should earn a grant for 
evening schools, he thought a great 
mistake. By-and-by there would pro- 
bably be such a demand for adult edu- 
cation that no such encouragement would 
be necessary; but at present, at all 
events, he hoped this limit would be re- 
moved. It might be said that elementary 
education ought not to continue beyond 
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the age of 18; but his answer was that 
such a rule would tend to stop all ele- 
mentary education which did not go be- 
yond that of the day schools; and under 
the Code itself it was intended that a 
boy who had in the day school passed in 
any standard could not be examined in 
the same or a lower one in an evening 
school. The provisions with respect to 
the number of meetings and attendances 
at evening schools deserved the attentive 
consideration of the House, for the Vice 
President expected far too much from 
them. Under the Revised Code the num- 
ber of attendances required to qualify a 
scholar to be present at an examination 
was 24, but under the New Code it was 
raised to 50; and while, under the former, 
40 school meetings were required before 
an inspection could take place, under the 
latter 80 meetings were necessary. The 
Returns issued that morning showed that 
only 56°6 meetings were on the average 
held now by schools in receipt of the 
Government grant, and therefore the 
sudden increase to 80 seemed too bold. 
A clergyman residing in a rural district 
near the borough he had the honour to 
represent had written to him a letter in 
which he said that for 10 years he had 
laboured both summer and winter to 
support evening schools; but under the 
New Code he would have to give them 
up, or do the work and find the money 
too. His own experience was that the 
same result would follow in the manu- 
facturing districts, and that it would 
be found impossible to comply with 
the demands of the Code. To comply 
with the conditions as they stood at pre- 
sent, a school held only two nights a- 
week would have to meet during 40 
weeks of the year, and a school held 
three nights a-week would have to meet 
for 27 weeks in order to earn the grant, 
and this seemed impracticable. The 
meeting of schoolmasters and mistresses 
to which he had referred was unan- 
imous upon this point—that if so many 
attendances were required at evening 
schools they would be practically ex- 
tinguished ; he therefore hoped that the 
number of attendances would be re- 
duced to 40 and the number of meetings 
to 60. He much regretted that provision 
had not been made to have separate 
teaching staffs for the morning and even- 
ing schools, for with a single staff it was 
impossible that justice should be done 
to both. He had hoped that the right 
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hon. Gentleman would either have acted 
upon the old Code which prohibited a 
master of evening schools from teaching 
in a day school on the afternoon of the 
same day, or — which would be much 
better—that there should be an itiner- 
ating organizing master, who should 
have charge of a group of evening schools, 
teaching in each one or two nights a- 
week. This plan had been tried with 
considerable effect in that part of the 
country in which he himself resided. 
He regretted that under the New Code 
Miss Burdett Coutts’s plan as to rural 
schools was to be given up, when he 
had hoped that the principle of it would 
have been extended to evening schools. 
There was one alteration introduced into 
the Code which he thought was a great 
improvement, and that was that the plan 
of the Revised Code for a sham exami- 
nation conducted by managers should 
be given up, and that something like a 
real examination was to be substituted 
for it; but he regretted that there was 
not to be a regular annual inspection 
of evening schools with a view to their 
receiving the Government grant. He 
would say a few words as to the system 
of standards. There was nothing to which 
the teachers more strongly objected than 
the provisions continued from the Re- 
vised Code, by the 27th Article, under 
which it was provided that no scholar 
might be presented a second time for 
examination under the same standard. 
What was the meaning of this? It 
meant that there should be a rigid, 
artificial, uniform rate of progress for 
every child, whether he were dull or 
clever, full-time or half-time, industrious 
or idle. The child must advance exactly 
at the proper rate or the highest grant 
could not be obtained. A clever, indus- 
trious, full-time child would be held 
back, because if the teacher were to 
present him in too high a standard he 
would run the risk of losing the grant 
for a year; and as his object was to get 
the maximum grant by presenting the 
child under six successive standards for 
six successive years, he would never allow 
the child to have what they used to call 
at Harrow ‘‘a double remove.” The 
dull child and the half-timer would be 
pushed on, and presented each year in 
a higher standard than last, and still 
pushed on, though failing in each; and 
these successive failures must have a 
most demoralizing effect upon the child, 
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The teachers’ meeting passed a resolu- 
tion, which suggested that the article 
should be so altered that the child who 
had failed might be presented again and 
re-examined in the same standard with 
the view of obtaining the grant. By 
Articles 80 and 31 of the New Code, it 
was provided that after the 31st of 
March, 1878, no day scholar above four, 
nor evening scholar above 13 should be 
examined in Standard I., and so on; 
and this was very much objected to by 
teachers. He would suggest that these 
regulations should apply only to cases 
where school boards had been elected, 
and had adopted a by-law to enforce 
attendance. He must now say a word 
as to pupil-teachers. No separate pay- 
ment was to be made to teachers for the 
instruction of pupil-teachers, and, con- 
sequently, there would be no part of 
their duty which would be more likely 
to be neglected. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would make it a 
condition of the grant that managers 
should set aside part of it as a pay- 
ment to the teacher for the instruction 
of pupil-teachers. There was another 
subject of much importance—the giving 
of good-service pensions to teachers; 
and he regretted that his right hon. 
Friend had not seen his way to make 
some provision for the old age of 
teachers. The inducements to enter this 
profession were, at present, lamentably 
small, and parents, he believed, were 
by no means willing that their children 
should seek in that direction for their 
livelihood. The temptations for school- 
masters and schoolmistresses to quit the 
profession, too, were, at all times, con- 
siderable. The establishment, therefore, 
of a really good system of superannua- 
tion pensions would do much to promote 
the excellence and efficiency of this de- 
serving class of public servants. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) had given Notice of a Motion, 
the second part of which, if adopted, 
would work great injustice to many of 
the best schools; it was that the volun- 
tary contributions should amount to one- 
third of the Parliamentary grant, or else 
that the Parliamentary grant should be 
proportionately reduced. But cases might 
easily be conceived where, owing to a 
pressing need for expenditure, the pri- 
vate contributions, in one year, might 
actually flow in so as to equal the grant, 
and yet, in the year following, on ac- 
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count of the very largeness of the expen- 
diture in the previous year, they might 
fall to a point below one-third of the Par- 
liamentary grant; which, accordingly, 
would have, under the Motion, to be 
reduced in amount. His hon. Friend 
would see, therefore, that even in cases 
where voluntary contributions were forth- 
coming to a sufficient amount, reckon- 
ing two or three years together, his Mo- 
tion would inflict a very grave injury. 
In conclusion, he would recapitulate the 
Amendments to the New Code which he 
would venture to urge upon the Govern- 
ment. The first was the omission of the 
limit of age in infant schools to children 
of four and upwards; the second was 
the adoption of the Amendment of the 
hon. ‘Member for South-west Lancashire 
(Mr. Assheton Cross) as to the limit of 
age to 18, and as to the number of meet- 
ings and attendances in evening’schools ; 
thirdly, the modification of Article 21 so 
as to extend to evening schools the grant 
in respect of higher educational subjects ; 
fourthly, the omission of Article 29, so 
far as it related to scholars who had 
failed in two of the three rudiments; 
fifthly, the limitation of Articles 30 and 
31 to districts where attendance is com- 
pulsory ; sixthly, provision for payment 
to teachers for the instruction of pupil- 
teachers ; fand, lastly, a provision for 
pensions to schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
he rose immediately after the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just addressed them 
(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth), because of the 
peculiar position which they found them- 
selves in in reference to this discussion 
of the New Code. There were a num- 
ber of Notices of Amendments on the 
Paper, yet, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of discussing this question on 
going into Committee of Supply, it was 
impossible that they should be moved, 
and, consequently, hon. Members would 
not have a proper opportunity of offering 
Amendments on the New Code. It would, 
perhaps, be better if the New Code had 
been before the House for alonger period. 
It only came before the House on the 17th 
of February, and of course it would take 
a long time to circulate through the 
country. The managers of thousands 
of village schools were interested in 
the subject, and many would not re- 
ceive the Code until, perhaps, a fort- 
night or three weeks after its publica- 
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tion. The only course hon. Members 
could pursue on the present occasion 
was to bring under the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council on Education the objec- 
tions they entertained to the Code; be- 
cause, if the Amendments they desired 
could not be made before the Code be- 
came law, they would be compelled to 
take steps by Resolution or otherwise 
thereafter. There was one satisfactory 
part of this question—that was that the 
night-school part of the Code would not 
come into operation for some time; and 
no doubt, therefore, they would have an 
opportunity of bringing forward Motions; 
and he hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would re-consider that part of the 
Code, and bring it more into conformity 
with the wishes of the country. With 
respect to infant schools, there was some 
doubt in the country as to the meaning 
of the Code. One section said the chil- 
dren attending such schools were to be 
above four and under seven years of age 
at the date of inspection. Therefore, 
children might attend the schools when 
they were only three years old. It 
would seem, however, according to the 
25th section, that no grant or allowance 
would be made in respect of the attend- 
ances of a child under four; by that it 
would seem that these attendances would 
not be reckoned although the child might 
have reached the age of four at the time 
of the examination. He wished to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman what 
would be the effect of that section. He 
should himself read the two together, 
and say that asto a child who was four at 
the time of the examination its attend- 
ance would count. [Mr. W. E. Forster 
dissented.] Then he wanted to know 
what advantage was got from bringing 
these children up for inspection. If 
their attendances were reckoned then 
there would be a certain amount of 
grant. He had understood, certainly, 
that a grant would be given for the at- 
tendance of every child in the school. 
He quite concurred in the propriety of 
not making Government grants for mere 
baby attendance, because in such cases 
no instruction could really be given. He 
had himself seen children two years old 
brought to school. The question really 
was how soon valuable instruction could 
be given to children? He now came to 
the question of attendance; and, after 
looking at the Return which was issued 
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that morning, and for which he moved 
the other day, he must admit there was 
not much to be said against the 250 
attendances. As to pupil-teachers, he 
understood his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) to say that Amendments 
would be made to meet the difficulty ; 
and therefore would say no more upon 
that. He now came to the important 
subject of the night schools, on which 
he had received communications from 
every part of the country, mainly from 
the rural districts. As a rule, the 
writers agreed in saying it was impos- 
sible for them under the present condi- 
tions, or under the conditions which the 
New Code would impose, to get a night 
school together as many as 80 times in 
the course of a year. The Return con- 
taining the figures with respect to night 
schools showed that, though a certain 
number were open as often as 80 times 
in the year, yet in the rural districts 
such a thing never occurred. It was 
stated in the Return that 2,504 evening 
schools were examined last year, and 
that they met altogether 141,890 times, 
so that each school met on the average 
56 odd times. He admitted that in 
towns there might be 80 openings of a 
night school in the twelvemonth ; but 
in the rural districts this could not be 
done, as many of the scholars had 
to come from a considerable distance, 
and the time of year during which they 
could attend was very limited. It 
should also be borne in mind that, in 
country places, people went to bed 
wonderfully early. Every inducement 
should be offered to working people to 
keep up their knowledge by their at- 
tendance at evening schools, for, even if 
nothing more than that were accom- 
plished, the schools would do a work 
which would be most valuable to the 
State. It was said that the effect of the 
New Code would be to close 2,000 out of 
the2,500nightschoolsthat were inspected 
last year. He did not say that the ma- 
nagers would not make efforts to keep 
them open; he was speaking only as far 
as Government aid wasconcerned. This 
was not the view of managers only ; but 
an Inspector wrote that it was ‘‘a mon- 
strous and untenable proposition to re- 
quire 80 meetings of a night school, 
and that the provision would extinguish 
every night school in his district.”” His 
pockets were full of letters on the sub- 
ject, and no doubt many hon. Members 
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had received similar communications. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) that the ques- 
tion of attendances required revision, 
but that did not necessarily involve 
going back to the provisions of the old 
Code. For a few months longer, under 
its provision, only 24 attendances at 
evening meetings would be required ; but 
the jump from 24 to 50 was too great ; 
and he should be satisfied with what was 
asked for by the hon. Member for South- 
west Lancashire— 60 openings of the 
school and 40 attendances. He wished 
to know how, under the New Code, 
scholars at night schools were to be exa- 
mined—for these scholars were mainly 
young men and boys who were at work 
all day, and who could not be called away 
to centres of inspection or examination. 
Unless 20 scholars were collected at a 
particular place there could be no in- 
spection there, and there were villages 
which could not, possibly, muster 20 night 
scholars. Of course the examination 
ought to be a real one; but the Inspec- 
tors ought to be brought to the spot. 
The scholars were all persons earning 
wages, and therefore under the Code 
there could no examination without sub- 
jecting them to loss. The New Code 
seemed to omit altogether standards of 
examination for evening scholars, and it 
did not provide for their examination in 
higher subjects. The reduction of the 
grant by its exgss above 15s. per scholar, 
according to the average attendance, was 
a limitation which would deprive a num- 
ber of schools of any advancement; 
for there were great variations in the 
proportions between the average attend- 
ance and the number sent in for exami- 
nation. He had received a statement re- 
specting a school in which there were no 
infants, the master of which calculated 
that he would not be able to earn any- 
thing for extra subjects because the 15s. 
limitation would come in; and it really 
seemed that it would be impossible 
under the New Code for a school to 
obtain the maximum of the grant. There 
was thus, practically, no encouragement 
to go beyond reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Then as to the grants to ele- 
mentary schools—the Resolutions which 
prefaced the New Code, said the Code 
of 1870 would determine grants payable 
up to the 31st of March next, and the 
New Code those which fell due on and 
after the 30th of April; and the ques- 
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tion therefore arose what was to become 
of the month of April. Nobody knew 
whether it was to * under the old or 
the New Code. As Standard IT. in the 
Old Code was Standard I. in the New 
Code, on the 1st of May children who 
entered the school in May last year were 
to be examined; but it seemed to be 
unreasonable that children who were now 
being trained to pass the lower standard 
should be called upon to pass the higher 
one at short notice, and that children 
who had not been examined before 
should be placed on a footing with those 
who had been previously examined. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend would make 
provision of some months to get the 
children up to the proper mark for pass- 
ing the examination, as it was hard that 
they should be cut off from the Govern- 
ment grant. With regard to the girls 
being put in the same position as the 
boys, he reminded his right hon. Friend 
that girls had to be taught needle-work 
and cutting out, and yet they were re- 
quired to be brought up to the same 
standard of arithmetic as boys, which 
hardlyseemed fair. [Mr. W. E. Forster: 
They are much sharper.| Assuming, 
with the right hon. Gentleman, that 
girls were sharper than boys, the right 
hon. Gentleman was not consistent, for 
in the case of the pupil-teachers, he 
found that the females were always 
kept a year behind the males in arith- 
metic. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that in the schools the girls must 
be kept up to the same standard as 
the boys; but if he would look at 
pages 14 and 15 of the New Code, 
he would find that in the second year 
the male pupil-teachers were to go as 
far as Vulgar Fractions, whereas the 
females were only to go as far as Pro- 
portion ; that in the third year the males 
were to go as far as Decimal Fractions, 
and to the end of the 16th proposition in 
Book I. of Euclid, whereas the females 
were only to go as far as Vulgar Frac- 
tions; and that in the fourth year the 
males were required to go as far ag 
Algebra, while the females had to go as 
far as Decimal Fractions only. He quoted 
these figures because he thought that 
they would show that the right hon. 
Gentleman was inconsistent in requiring 
that the girls in the schools should be 
kept up to the same standard as the 
boys, when he made a distinction be- 
tween the male and female pupil-teachers, 
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He was aware that it was said that when 
the higher branches of arithmetic were 
reached it was impossible to maintain 
an equal standard for both males and 
females, because the former had so much 
more time to devote to this peculiar 
branch of study than the latter had at their 
disposal; but did not that observation 
apply to the boys and girls in the schools 
as well as to the pupil-teachers? Upon 
the subject of the time that ought to be 
allowed for religious instruction, he 
thought that some deduction should be 
made in the hours devoted in the after- 
noon to secular instruction, in order to 
permit the children to receive religious 
instruction without unduly detaining 
them at school towards evening. It 
should be recollected that many of the 
smaller children had to go miles along 
clayey roads to get home, and that in 
the short winter days they frequently 
did not reach home until it became 
dark. Inriding through country districts 
he had found the children returning 
from school towards dusk run miles 
after his horse for the sake of company 
on the journey. He should suggest 
that a quarter of an hour should be 
deducted from the afternoon secular in- 
struction, in which religious instruction 
could be given. He found, on looking 
at the Code, that certain regulations 
were to apply to the ‘‘rural districts,” and 
he should be glad to learn from the right 
hon. Gentleman whetherthat term applied 
to small country towns as well as purely 
agricultural districts. He should also be 
obliged by the right hon. Gentleman 
explaining distinctly the date at which 
inspection on religious subjects would 
cease, as there appeared to be some 
uncertainty with respect to that subject. 
He understood it came to an end on the 
30th April. [Mr. W.E. Forster: On the 
31st March.| He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Edu- 
cation Department, whose zeal in the 
cause of education he fully appreciated, 
would accept the remarks he had thought 
it to be his duty to make in the spirit in 
which they were addressed to him, and 
that after having passed such a great 
educational measure, which everybody 
in the country appeared to be endea- 
vouring to carry out not only in its 
letter, but in its spirit, he would not 
stint its operation by attempting to save 
a few pounds annually in grants. 

Mr. DENT said, that it was only by 
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going into these questions of detail that 
they could see how the Education Act 
could be best carried into operation. Ho 
thought that the New Code was, taken 
altogether, an improvement on the 
former. He thought, for instance, that 
increasing the number of attendances 
would prove of great advantage, and 
one that could be easily carried out. 
He thought, also, that the raising of the 
standards was quite right. With re- 
spect to the smaller districts, in the 
borough which he represented (Scar- 
borough), where there was a large po- 
pulation engaged chiefly in fishing, 
the children were largely employed 
during the summer in waiting upon 
the visitors; whereas they were almost 
entirely at leisure during the winter 
months, and therefore it would be a great 
boon if, as in the rural districts, they 
were to be excused from attendance at 
school during the summer, on the under- 
standing that they should make up for 
lost time during the winter, provided 
they were able to pass a certain exami- 
nation. The regulations for examina- 
tions should be made rather more strin- 
gent, in order that all children who 
were qualified by their number of at- 
tendances should be compelled to come 
up for examination. By this means not 
the merit of a selected few of the chil- 
dren, but that of the whole school, would 
be ascertained. The clause was rather 
more strong as regarded the pupil- 
teachers, which he was glad to see, be- 
cause he thought that hitherto the teach- 
ing power had been inferior to what it 
ought to be. As regarded evening 
schools, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
G. Hardy) complained there was no pro- 
vision for the examination of boys in 
the higher standards. But he (Mr. 
Dent) thought it was scarcely right to 
ask the country to pay for the education 
of the poorer classes beyond the point of 
the sixth standard. He thought that 
when they reached that they ought to 
provide their further education at their 
own expense. He approved the change 
that had been made in the method of 
examining in the schools, because he 
did not think that the examinations 
ought to be left entirely in the hands of 
their managers. He concurred entirely 
in the views that had been expressed 
respecting infant schools; for unless 
these were supported the elder girls 
would be kept at home in order to look 
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after the little ones. Again, children 
ought to be encouraged to learn their 
lessons out of school, which was seldom 
done at present—there was very little 
pains taken to teach the children at 
home. He hoped the plan of insisting 
upon two hours in each day being de- 
voted to secular instruction would have 
the effect of putting a stop to the too 
prevalent practice among schoolmasters 
of allowing parents to curtail the hours 
of their children’s attendance at school. 
With regard to the extra subjects, he 
thought a better plan than that proposed 
by the Government would be to grant 
1s. a-head for each of such subjects, as 
the 15s. per head could be obtained 
without the extra subjects. With re- 
spect to the Motion shortly to be moved 
in reference to denominational schools, 
he hoped the House would remember 
the words of the Act of last Session, and 
not overweight one class of schools as 
against another, but let them start fair 
and run an equal race. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would confine his remarks to the ques- 
tion of night schools, in reference to 
which he had placed a Notice on the 
Paper. He was perfectly willing to 
leave the whole matter in the hands of 
the Vice President of the Council, be- 
cause he was sure that an expression 
of the general feeling of the House 
on the subject would have as much 
weight as a Division in its favour. There 
were 2,500 of these schools scattered 
about the country, and they were at- 
tended by between 90,000 and 100,000 
pupils. An impression had been abroad 
in many places that there was not the 
same discipline in night schools as there 
was in day schools; and that, consider- 
ing the length of time they had been 
established, and the amount of money 
that had been spent upon them, they 
had not accomplished as much good as 
might be expected of them. The obser- 
vation was, to some extent, true. They 
could not be looked upon as part of the 
regular army of education ; they must 
be regarded as a volunteer contingent ; 
but they had, nevertheless, done good 
work. He was very far from saying that 
it would not be wise to enforce on the 
night schools more discipline than they 
had hitherto; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Forster) thought that by 
putting them—to continue the simile— 
under martial law, as was proposed by 
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the New Code—he should improve them, 
he thought he was mistaken, and that 
the effect would be to extinguish them 
altogether in the rural districts. For 
instance, he thought it would be impos- 
sible for night schools in rural districts 
to be open 80 times in the year, which 
was the number of times set down in 
the Code as entitling the schools to re- 
ceive grants. From the nature of the 
employment in which rural populations 
were engaged, and for other reasons in- 
cident to their mode of life, the children 
could only attend school during the 26 
weeks of the late autumn and winter, 
and three times in each week was as 
often as the pupils could be expected to 
attend or the schoolmaster to teach—for 
it must be remembered that in country 
places there would be only one master 
to look after both day and night schools. 
Deducting from these 26 weeks three 
weeks for holydays at Christmas, there 
remained only 69 nights. For these 
reasons he had put upon the Paper his 
proposal that the night schools being 
open on 60 nights in the year should 
be entitled to a grant. The second point 
was the attendance of children at night 
schools. He was quite willing to admit 
that 24 attendances was too little to en- 
able a child to get a grant; but to raise 
the attendances from 24 to 50 was a 
pressure which the schools would not 
bear. Many of the children had a mile 
or two to go after work was over, when 
they might be wet, tired, and hungry 
from their daily toil in the field, and 
going to school might involve a further 
walk of one or two miles. He had been 
requested by the hon. Member for Wed- 
nesbury (Mr. Brogden) to state that 
in the mining districts, where people 
worked alternately day and night, it 
would be absolutely impossible for them 
to attend the evening schools, and so get 
a grant. He also hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would re-consider that pro- 
vision in the Code which limited the age 
of persons who should be permitted to 
attend night schools to 18. Now that 
they were extending the advantages of 
education to all the youth of the coun- 
try they ought, instead of diminishing, 
rather to increase the educational oppor- 
tunities of adults who had not enjoyed 
the same advantages in their younger 
days. If this were not done, it would 
follow in many cases that parents would 
be put in the painful position of being 
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unable to assist their children in prose- 
cuting their studies. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might say they were for 
extending the payment of taxes; but his 
(Mr. Cross’s) answer was, that it was 
false economy to grudge the money 
spent in educating those who wished to 
be educated. They had better spend the 
money in education than in gaols and 
lunatic asylums; and, in the long run, 
the taxpayers would find that the educa- 
tion money had been well laid out. He 
did not ask hon. Members to be gene- 
rous—he only asked them to be just. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give way on the subject of the 
night schools. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFATR: I am glad 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) has given us an 
opportunity of discussing the Revised 
Code. Onthe second reading of the Scotch 
Education Bill, I took the opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation of its 
great advance upon preceding Codes. 
There is a characteristic feature in it 
which should not escape attention, be- 
cause it happens to be an omission. I 
allude to the disappearance of the con- 
dition in Article 4 of the old Code, that 
grants were to be limited to the children 
of the manual labour class. This omis- 
sion becomes a necessity when schools 
are supported by rates, for every rate- 
payer has a right to use the school for 
which he pays. Now, I know of nothing 
so important to education and to the 
social habits of the people as the aboli- 
tion of this class distinction in relation 
to education. It has never existed in 
Scotch schools, and the consequence is 
that they contain all classes of the com- 
munity. No English Members would 
venture to tell the House, as I am en- 
abled to do with pride, and without a 
particle of humiliation, that my ele- 
mentary education was obtained at a 
Scotch parish school—sitting side by 
side with the children of working men, 
and at the same time with the sons of 
the middle classes and gentlemen in the 
town in which I lived. This admixture 
of classes has the most admirable effect 
on the social condition of the people. 
It draws out the sympathy of class with 
class, improves the tone of the scholars, 
and elevates largely the standards of 
teaching. I congratulate my right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Council 
on having withdrawn that restriction to 
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united education, and I venture to assure 
the House that no change in the Code 
will ultimately be productive of so much 
educational as well as social improve- 
ment. I wish that I could speak with 
equal approval of other omissions in the 
Code. It is with great regret that I see 
such little provision made for the pro- 
motion of music in our schools. Anyone 
with educational experience knows what 
a powerful adjunct singing is to the 
power of the teacher. It has a soften- 
ing influence on the whole educational 
system, and tends to unite together the 
several divisions of the school, and to 
produce a harmony in the general work. 
I know the difficulties of admitting 
singing into the system of the Code. 
Payments are now based on individual 
examination, and the appraising a stan- 
dard of singing is not easy in itself, and 
may not always be within the qualifica- 
tions of every Inspector. But though 
there is a difficulty, it need not be in- 
superable, and may possibly be overcome 
by Inspectors of special subjects. Drill 
and physical training stand in the same 
position as to difficulty of individual ap- 
praisement; but they are highly desir- 
able to encourage in all schools. The 
new Code does recognize them after a 
fashion, by allowing drill to count for 
attendance ; but this need of encourage- 
ment is far below its importance as an 
educational agency. The hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. R. Torrens) has 
already drawn the attention of the House 
to the importance of encouraging this 
branch of instruction as a means of 
teaching military discipline at a non- 
productive age, and thus adding to our 
defensive powers. I fully appreciate 
this line of argument, for we have the 
large experience of Switzerland and 
Germany in its favour, and we see 
Holland and various other countries imi- 
tating their example. But it is in rela- 
tion to the effects of drill and gymnastics 
on the employments of civil life that the 
subject most commends itself to my 
mind. An urban school especially is 
made up of very discordant elements, 
whieh are difficult to unite in discipline 
and work for a common object. No- 
thing aids the master so much in his 
efforts at mental training as having 
prompt habits of obedience and har- 
monious working among his pupils. 
Drill gives these habits in far quicker 
time than the mere discipline of school 
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classes. It is therefore a powerful edu- 
cational means for the promotion of 
learning, as well as for the development 
and improvement of the physical con- 
dition of the pupils. Those who remem- 
ber the former condition of Unionschools, 
and their present state since drill has 
been introduced, will know what I mean. 
We have a set of Union boys of the 
lowest physical condition—ill-fed, and 
stunted in growth—who on the old sys- 
tem of instruction used to give a most un- 
profitable outcome. When their school- 
ing was ended, more than one-half were 
returned on the funds of the Union as 
unprofitable servants—not worthy of 
being retained by the employers of la- 
bour. Now, Mr. Tuffnell, the Inspector 
of Union schools, tells us that the 
obedient, well-drilled boys of the best 
Union schools, taught to work together, 
and therefore to labour in unison with 
others, are in active demand by em- 
ployers of labour, and that not more 
than 5 per cent, instead of 50 to 60 per 
cent, are returned as useless servants. I 
trust that the subject of physical train- 
ing will receive more direct recognition 
in the Code than it has now obtained. 
It is a question of great importance to 
this country how we are to counteract 
the physical deterioration of the people 
incident to overcrowded urban popula- 
tions. Taking away the children from 
their homes to keep them in crowded 
schoolrooms will not mitigate the evil. 
But a combination of physical with 
mental training will operate favourably 
and simultaneously on the development 
both of mind and body. Let me remind 
the Vice President that this object was 
contemplated in the original Minute of 
1839 under these words— 

“Besides the physical training of the children 
in various employments, such exercises are to be 
introduced during the hours of recreation as will 
develop their strength and activity.” 


These wise words have been forgotten 
for a whole generation. The objections 
which have been brought against the 
rules for evening schools are partly 
valid, but partly invalid. Elementary 
evening schools for adults ought to have 
no existence at all in a well-educated 
country. In other nations such schools 
are chiefly improvement schools, and are 
devoted to secondary subjects, especially 
relating to those branches of science and 
art which bear on the occupations of the 
people. In another generation we may 
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hope that mere elementary evening 
schools will disappear from the Code 
altogether, and be substituted by se- 
condary improvement schools, to enable 
working people to apply that elementary 
education which they have got in the 
day school. But as the imperfect state 
of education among our population com- 
pels us to have these elementary evening 
schools as a temporary measure, let us 
consider how they may be made most 
effective. I agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hastings (Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth) that it is a hard thing for 
a master who teaches in the day to teach 
—even though it is optional—in the 
evening, and that it would be better for 
the efficiency of both day and evening 
schools that they were taught by dif- 
ferent masters. But how are you at 
present to obtain certificated masters for 
both systems? Now, it is with the 
utmost difficulty that you can obtain a 
supply for the demand coming upon you. 
That demand represents 15,000 new 
masters, besides that due to waste, which 
in itself is difficult to meet, and the 
supply is far from equal to our wants. 
But as Parliamentary grants can only be 
given to certificated masters, you must 
either be content with no evening schools, 
or you must allow day masters to serve 
for a term in evening schools. A se- 
parate staff for them in the form of 
peripatetic masters would be undesirable 
—at least to a great extent—unless you 
could absorb them rapidly into day 
schools; for these, if they fulfil their 
mission, will soon render elementary 
evening schools altogether unnecessary. 
But as long as they are requisite, I agree 
with the hon. Member for South-west Lan- 
cashire (Mr. A. Cross) that the attendances 
exacted are too great, and hope that the 
Vice President is prepared to modify this 
rule, 60 meetings and 40 attendances 
being sufficient in most districts, though 
a higher number might be attained in 
urban schools. The discussion this even- 
ing illustrates the inconvenience of which 
I have often complained in this House 
—that there is no proper connection be- 
tween the Elementary Education Depart- 
ment and that for science and art. My 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council has to ride two horses at one 
and the same time. But the feat is a 
difficult one from the tendency of the 
separate horses to diverge in their path. 
If there were a more thorough under- 
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standing between these educational De- 
partments, the question as to evening 
schools would be susceptible of easy 
solution. It ought to be the aim of one 
Department gradually to lessen the ele- 
mentary character of such schools, and 
to induce the other to convert them into 
improvement schools as quickly as the 
growing education of the country ren- 
ders them unnecessary in their lower 
capacity. With this view, it is scarcely 
comprehensible why the Code does not 
extend the special subjects of higher in- 
struction to evening as well as to day 
schools. This is the scheme followed in 
most of the Continental States, and ac- 
counts for the higher education in mat- 
ters relating to science and art which 
you observe among the working classes 
of other countries. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) has an Amendment on the Paper 
to which too much importance cannot be 
attached. Our day schools are cum- 
bered with entrants having no sort of 
similarity in their attainments. The 
master is therefore perplexed in his clas- 
sification, and in the distribution of time, 
which he should devote to the lowest 
and to the highest subjects of school 
teaching. Children of five years of age 
should be able to step into the middle of 
Standard I at once, and ought not to 
waste the time of the master by obliging 
him to teach them the alphabet and pot- 
hooks. Infant schools for children of 
from three to five years of age may re- 
lieve the day school of all this drudgery, 
and give a great impulse to more tho- 
rough education during the legal ages, 
when attendance may be enforced. The 
Amendment proposed by my hon. Friend 
has this object in view, and I hope that 
his purpose—if not his words—will be 
adopted by the Government. The marked 
feature of the present Code is the ad- 
mission into English schools of the 
specific subjects of higher instruction 
placed in Schedule 4 of the Code. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy) 
is, I think, right in pointing out that the 
Code does not at present give any surety 
that this provision will necessarily be 
taken much advantage of, for, as the 
maximum of 15s. can be won by the 
lower subjects and by attendances, what 
inducement is afforded for teaching the 
higher branches? Nevertheless, teach- 
ing them is of great importance. This 
is not an untried experiment. It has 
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been the practice of Scotch schools for 
two centuries, and has been productive 
of the most admirable effects. The 
three R’s are the tools of education, 
and these specific subjects are the means 
by which you show the children how to 
use these tools in the work of their 
future life. This gives a vitality to 
schools which invigorates every part of 
them. It removes the dismal verbalism 
which, like tares, chokes the growth of 
wheat, and substitutes conceptions for 
words. But it is necessary to prevent 
these higher subjects from displacing the 
lower ones. I think, therefore, that it 
is a wise provision in the Code that they 
should only be paid for in the case of 
pupils who have given ample evidence 
that they have acquired elementary in- 
struction to the fullest extent that is 
available in the schools. Thereis much 
more in the Revised Code to which I 
would gladly have alluded; but I have 
said enough to indicate a general appre- 
ciation of the care and wisdom with 
which it has been revised on the present 
occasion, and to point out the direction 
in which improvements may be made 
upon it even now, and especially when 
we are again called in another year to 
consider its revision. 

Mr. DIXON expressed his approval 
of the more stringent conditions of the 
grants, but regretted that the New Code 
did not contain grants graduated in such 
a manner as to give the largest amount 
of support to the best schools, and a 
smaller amount to the inferior ones. At 
the present moment every good school 
could earn the very large grant which 
was to be allowed under the New Code, 
while there were many bad schools which 
were unable to do so; but hereafter the 
latter would in all probability be in a 
position to earn the full grant, and con- 
sequently the motive exciting to excel- 
lence would disappear. He quite con- 
curred in the opinion that had been ex- 
pressed on that point by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
and it had been confirmed since the com- 
mencement of the debate by a memorial 
emanating from a meeting of school 
managers that had been held at Bir- 
mingham, and which he had just re- 
ceived ; the memorialists strongly urging 
that the mode in which the Code would 
operate would be to discourage the 
teaching of extra subjects, as the neces- 
sary limit could be attained without it. 
It pointed out, with perfect truth, that 
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as the full grant would be earned by pro- 
ficiency in the lower subjects, the stimu- 
lus to acquiring the higher ones would 
cease to exist. As an illustration of his 
argument he would take the case of a 
school now capable of containing 400 
children. That school might, if well 
managed, have an average attendance of 
400, and it would, under those circum- 
stances, derive no advantage from the 
New Code. But in another school also 
capable of containing 400 children, in 
which the teaching was of an inferior 
description, and the average attendance 
only 300, the result under the Revised 
Code would be that, without any im- 
provement whatsoever in the manage- 
ment of the school, or the merits of the 
teaching, it might get the full sum 
which the better schools only now re- 
ceived, because in all our large towns, 
and ultimately throughout the whole 
country, compulsory attendance would 
be established as a rule. Last year he 
had protested against the intention of 
the Government to increase the grants 
to denominational schools, and it was 
undeniable that the effect of the Bill had 
been much more denominational—not 
only than he himself but than anyone 
else had expected, including even the 
Vice President of the Council. In the 
agricultural districts—in fact everywhere, 
except in the large towns—there had 
been lately a great multiplication of 
voluntary schools in order to avoid the 
necessity for school boards. The Vice 
President of the Council had himself 
admitted that the applications for build- 
ing grants were now ten times as great 
as the former average; while in one 
district-—Leeds—it was reported that 
there would henceforth be no room for 
undenominational schools. There were 
throughout England thousands of volun- 
tary and denominational schools of a 
very inferior description never visited by 
the Government Inspectors, and not re- 
ceiving Government grants. Every one 
of these inferior schools ought to have be- 
come rate schools to be managed by the 
ratepayers. But the result of the Act of 
1870 would be that these thousands of 
schools would remain denominational. 
The effect, then,-of that Act might be 
stated to be greatly to increase the num- 
ber of denominational schools, and espe- 
cially of Church schools. The Noncon- 
formist Body would discover that the 
Act had been the means of bringing into 
existence a large number of new Church 
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schools supported by Government money, 
and there would be a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of the Nonconformists 
to look upon this as a new species of re- 
ligious endowment, with a disastrous re- 
sult, moreover, from an educational 
point of view. There was good reason 
for saying that rate schools would be of 
a superior class to these voluntary 
schools. There were two reasons for 
thinking so. Rate schools would always 
have a sufficient amount of funds to 
keep them in a state of efficiency, and 
they would always be managed by re- 
presentatives who would act under the 
control of public opinion and the consti- 
tuent body. These elements would be 
wanting in the voluntary schools, and 
therefore, as a rule, they would be in- 
ferior schools. The Act of 1870 would 
have an unfortunate tendency to multi- 
ply and continue denominational schools, 
instead of making every new school a 
rate school, managed by the representa- 
tives of the pubiic. There were three 
additions which he should like to see 
made to the Revised Code. The first 
and mostimportant recognized the sound- 
ness of the principle that no grant should 
be given to the denominational school 
unless the subscribers to that school 
found one-sixth of the total cost. Hoe 
did not think it was a right thing to 
allow irresponsible managers to have 
the control of funds almost entirely, and 
in some cases exclusively, provided by 
the fees of the children on the one hand, 
and the Government grant on the other. 
His right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council stated last year the 
reason why he could not accept such a 
proposition—namely, that these schools 
were some of the best in the country, 
and that it was clear either that the 
parents had a good deal to do with the 
management, or that they had great 
confidence in the managers. To this he 
would reply that the success of a school 
depended mainly upon the teacher, and 
that if the schools referred to by his 
right hon. Friend had been all trans- 
ferred to the school boards the teachers 
would have been continued and the 
schools have remained as good as be- 
fore. There were, however, a great 
many schools under voluntary manage- 
ment that were receiving few or no sub- 
scriptions which were badly managed, 
and these more than counterbalanced 
the schools which, under similar circum- 
stances, were wellmanaged. When this 
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system came to be carried out side ,by 
side with the rate schools there would be 
created anatural dissatisfaction at finding 
the voluntary denominational schools 
under theclose and exclusivemanagement 
of one or two individuals who might be 
honourable, high - minded, and much 
interested in education, but who would 
be likely to act in accordance with their 
own notions. That the taxpayers and 
the parents of the children attending the 
schools should be represented on the 
board of management, whenever the 
subscriptions and donations failed to 
reach 1s. 6d. of the cost of the school, 
was the opinion of the Prime Minister 
himself, as expressed in his speeches 
during the Education debates of last 
year. On the 16th of June, in the de- 
bate on going into Committee, Mr. 
Gladstone said— 

“It is said that the expense of educating a child 

in an efficient secular school is 30s., of which it 
may be said one-third is now provided by the 
Privy Council, one-third from voluntary sources, 
and one-third by payments from the children. We 
think that if to the third which is now dispensed 
the half of the second third were added, subject to 
the strict conditions which I have described with 
regard to secular education, the voluntary schools 
would have no reason to complain.’”—[3 Hansard, 
ccii. 280.] 
Namely, to complain if left to provide 
one-sixth by subscriptions. Further on, 
in that same speech, the Prime Minister 
said— 

“The augmentation would be within a maxi> 
mum of 50 per cent. It might not be so much ; 
but taking it at about that amount, I think if our 
propositions be acceded to we may fairly require 
the promoters of voluntary schools to supply from 
their own resources and the pence of the children 
what, with the grant from the Exchequer, will en- 
able them to perfectly well stand in competition 
with the rated schools.”—[Jbid. 282.] 

In the adjourned debate on the 24th of 
June he reiterated these opinions in the 
following words— 

“Tf, therefore, we do well in holding ourselves 
detached from the responsibility for the giving of 
religious instruction in voluntary schools, we shall 
likewise take care that, under no circumstances, 
shall the public grants be allowed so to operate as 
entirely to supply, together with school-pence, the 
sum necessary to support those schools, and that 
there shall always remain a void which must be 
filled up by free private contributions, and without 
which, failing other sources of assistance, those 
schools would no longer deserve the character of 
voluntary.” —[Jbid. 938.] 

Another point to which he wished to di- 
rect attention was that the amount of 
the grant should be diminished by the 
amount of any endowments received by 
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elementary schools. There was a pro- 
vision to that effect in the old Code, and 
he should like to know from his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President why it 
had been omitted from the New Code. 
In the year ending August, 1869, the 
Church of England schools received 
£38,710 in endowments; Roman Ca- 
tholic schools £406, and the British and 
Foreign, and other schools, £4,368. By 
discontinuing the deduction of these en- 
dowments from the amount of annual 
grants the Government would be called 
upon to pay an extra sum, which might 
amount to nearly £40,000 yearly, with- 
out any reason having been assigned for 
these increased grants. The third addi- 
tion was that, in some cases, the income 
of a school exceeded the actual cost of 
the school. Now, Government should 
have the power to demand that a deduc- 
tion be made from the grant equivalent 
to the excess of the income over the cost. 
He held that if the managers gave a fair 
statement of their income and expendi- 
ture, and the legitimate expenditure 
was smaller than the total income, the 
difference should be deducted from the 
grant. That was a fair and just ar- 
rangement to which nobody could ob- 
ject. The last portion of the Motion 
applied to the three points he had just 
submitted ; the first portion of it was 
the redemption of a pledge he had given 
last year to resist any increased grants 
to denominational schools. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving his Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. RICHARD seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to direct that such alterations be made in the 
New Code of Regulations issued by the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education, and nowlying 
upon the Table of this House, as shall prevent 
any increased scale of Grants of Public Money 
to Denominational Schools : 

That in Article 32, after Section (a) 1, there 
be added ‘Three times the amount of such sub- 
scriptions alone :’ 

That in Article 32, after Section (a), there be 
added— : 

(b) The amount of any annual endowment ; 
(c) The excess of the income of the school 
for the year from all sources over its ex- 
penditure in that year,” 
—(Mr. Dixon,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU com- 
menced by offering three suggestions to 
the Vice President, which he thought 
would conduce to the convenience of the 
House if they were followed. ‘The first 
was, that whenever an important Minute 
was laid on the Table, the Vice Presi- 
dent should make a statement in expla- 
nation of it. When he (Lord Robert 
Montagu) occupied the office which the 
Vice President now more worthily fills, 
he understood that this was the rule of 
the office, which had never been broken, 
as it had been this year. This would 
manifestly be more convenient to the 
House than to lay a Minute on the Table 
in silence; for not only would the Mem- 
bers themselves understand it at once, 
without waiting for the Minute to be 
printed, and issued, and conned over in 
private, but also their constituents would 
understand it the next morning, and 
could, without loss of time, communi- 
cate with their representatives. The 
New Code must become law in a month 
after the date on which it was laid on 
the Table. It was three weeks after 
that date; and yet only just then had 
Members begun to hear a little of 
the feelings of their constituents on the 
subject. It took a fortnight for a Par- 
liamentary Paper to reach the mind of 
the nation, and another week before the 
response could, in the very least degree, 
be heard. He suggested therefore that, 
in future, a statement should always be 
made whenever an important Minute was 
laid upon the Table of the House. The 
second suggestion was, that the rule 
which was embodied in the New Code, 
and which had appeared in every previous 
Code, should be scrupulously followed. 
The rule enacted that whenever a new 
Code were issued, it should be printed 
so as to show the deviations which were 
made in it from the Code which happened 
to be then in force. It would be so mani- 
festly for the convenience of the House 
for this rule to be strictly followed, that 
he needed not, at any greater length, to 
enlarge upon the subject. The third sug- 
gestion was, that the Government should 
provide some convenient time for the 
debate of an important Minute, before 
the time at which it became law. A 
New Code was suddenly thrown upon 
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the Table, at 4 o’clock, before Mem- 
bers had assembled; it might, perhaps, 
be issued the next morning; but when 
Members, who were eager upon the sub- 
ject, came down to the House, they 
found that the Order Book was filled with 
Notices of Motions for every ‘“ indepen- 
dent Members’”’ night, before the fatal 
day upon which the Code became law. 
What was the consequence? Those who 
desired to urge the Government to make 
alterations in the law, rushed tumultu- 
ously to the Order Book to put down Mo- 
tions on going into Supply on Friday. 
There, next morning, appeared a string of 
Amendments for Addresses to the Crown 
on the subject of the Code. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the first was thatof the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon). 
He alone was able to move his Amend- 
ment; all the others, by the rules of the 
House, were precluded; and their No- 
tices of Motion served no other purpose 
than that of the short placards at elec- 
tions — namely, to state succinctly the 
opinions of the various candidates. He 
passed to the Motion under the conside- 
ration of the House, and the speech of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) in moving it. The aim of both 
were the same — to abolish entirely all 
denominational schools. His speech was 
one continual wail—that the effect of the 
Bill of last year had been to make de- 
nominational schools crop up so that no 
room was left for his pet project of secu- 
lar schools. He deplored the case of 
Leeds by name, because that there every 
corner was filled with denominational 
schools, and no space was left where he 
might plant a school which should ex- 
clude all religious teaching. It was very 
plain that the aim of the hon. Member, 
and of his party, was not to extend edu- 
cation, but to extend secular educa- 
tion only. Last year he (Lord Robert 
Montagu) had charged them with not 
desiring to educate the people, but with 
seeking only to keep from them every 
wholesome religious influence and in- 
struction. His argument had been put 
aside and utterly rejected by the House. 
Yet now, in less than nine months, 
the child had come to the birth, and 
the party below the Gangway had re- 
vealed themselves in their true light— 
not as foster-nurses of education, but as 
the parents of national infidelity, and the 
excluders, as an illegitimate offspring, 
of religion from education. To what point 
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was the Motion of the hon. Member di- 
rected in his eager desire to destroy de- 
nominational education ? It was directed 
against the compromise of last year. It 
would be remembered by the House 
that the Prime Minister had proposed a 
compromise between the contending par- 
ties; he had accepted the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for Hampshire (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple) for the exclusion of re- 
ligious teaching from rate - supported 
schools ; and he had accepted the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon) that denominational schools 
should be cut off from all connection 
with the school boards, and should not 
be empowered to receive assistance out 
of the school rates. This had been the por- 
tion of the compromise which was con- 
ceded to the party below the Gangway ; 
and it had been made hard and fast, safe 
and secure, by insertion in the Act of last 
year. The part of the compromise—and 
a very inadequate share it was—which 
had been conceded to the denomina- 
tionalists, was that the maximum grants 
to all schools, both secular and denomi- 
national, should be increased 50 per 
cent. This part of the compromise had 
not been made safe by insertion in the Act 
of last year. Towards the end of June, 
he (Lord Robert Montagu) had moved 
in Committee on the Bill that this part 
of the compromise should also be in- 
serted in the Bill. The Prime Minister, 
however, made so definite a promise that 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) re- 
commended that the Amendment should 
not be pressed, on the ground that no 
better guarantee could be given than 
the word of the Prime Minister. What, 
then, was the gist of the Motion before 
the House? The hon. Member “ pro- 
tested against any increase in the grants 
to the denominational schools;’’ he would 
accept the increased grants for the secu- 
lar schools, but he would deny them to the 
denominational schools. He was in the 
position of a person who, in a fit of gene- 
rosity, had purchased an extravagant pre- 
sent for his wife on New Year’s-day, and 
then grumbled when the bill was sent 
for payment at Christmas. Let the House, 
however, consider the new grants, and 
see whether the bargain of last year had 
been exceeded ; and let the House con- 
sider the new restrictions which had been 
imposed, and see whether the grants 
were not harder to obtain. He would 
first take the attendance grants. These 
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were formerly 4s. for every scholar in 
average attendance; they were now to 
be 6s. This showed an increase of 50 per 
cent. The grant for every infant in ave- 
rage attendance used to be 6s. 6d.; it was 
now 8s. This was an increase of three- 
thirteenths, or 23 per cent. A restriction 
had, however, been imposed ; no infants 
under four years of age were, in future, 
to be counted. Of the children on the 
registers, 7°13 per cent, were infants 
under four years of age; while 31°17 
per cent, were infants between four and 
seven years of age. The grant had, there- 
fore, been decreased by five-fifteenths by 
this restriction, while it had been in- 
creased by three-thirteenths by the dif- 
ference of grant. The difference was 
small. It must, moreover, be remem- 
bered that infants were not forbidden to 
go to school; the State merely refused 
to pay for infants under four years of 
age; the State would not give any in- 
ducement to the mother to relinquish 
her maternal duties, and send her child- 
ren to be nursed by the State, while 
she went out to make money. [Mr. W. 
EK. Forster: The grant for infants in 
separate infant schools is to be 10s. ] He 
was quite aware of that. Of all scholars, 
14 per cent were in separate infant 
schools ; and of infants, 37 per cent were 
in separate infant schools. To this ex- 
tent there would be a clear gain. He 
passed now to the examination grants. 
According to the former Code, the maxi- 
mum grants on examination were 2s. 8d. 
a pass for three passes per child; and 
1s. 4d. per pass for two passes in extra 
subjects, up to 120 passes, or £8. The 
total maximum grant on examinations 
in small schools, was, therefore, 9s. 4d. 
for each child which was presented ; and 
in large schools the maximum was 8s. 
per child, with £8 added. The average 
maximum grant, under the Revised Code, 
might, therefore, be taken at 8s. 6d. per 
child presented for examination. Under 
the New Code the maximum grant was 
as follows:—Three passes at 4s. each, 
for every child presented ; together with 
two passes in extra subjects at 3s. each for 
those children who had passed in standards 
above the fourth standard. The total 
grant was, however, in no case to exceed 
15s. This was, therefore, the maximum, 
however excellent the school might be. 
This increase was 76 per cent. A great 
prize, certainly! But it was placed at 
the top of a very greasy pole; there 
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were so many restrictions, that it would 
be hard for many schools to climb up 
to the maximum. He would enumerate 
these restrictions—First, under the Re- 
vised Code, any child might be presented 
who had attended 200 days; under the 
New Code he must have attended 250 
days. Now, as the Return showed, which 
had been issued that morning, from 75 
to 85 per cent of those children who 
were presented for examination—that is, 
who had attended 200 days — had also 
attended as much as 250 days. Onan 
average, 80 per cent of the children 
who were presented for examination, 
had attended 250 days. This rule de- 
creased the increase of grant, therefore, 
by 20 per cent; and the new grant was 
thereby rendered less than 61 per cent 
greater than the old grant. He did not 
complain of the rule ; he thought it would 
tend to raise the tone of education. He 
was merely estimating the real increase 
of grant. The second restriction was con- 
tained in the rule which raised the whole 
scale of standards a peg. At present 
every 100 children who had made 200 
attendances, and were examined, made, 
on an average, 225 passes. In future 
only 80 of these children would be pre- 
sentable ; and every 100 of those who 
would be examined would make about 
200 passes. This rule, therefore, reduced 
the increase of grant to 40 per cent. The 
third restriction was the limit of the 
standards to ages. After March 31, 1873, 
no child above nine years of age could 
be presented in the New Standard I. 
(that was, the Old Standard IT.). In 1874 
no such child could be presented in the 
New Standard II. or Old Standard IIT. 
Now, in 1869-70, three quarters of the 
children who were examined under the 
Old Standard II. or New Standard L., 
were under 10 years of age, and one 
quarter of such children were above 10 
years of age. The numbers were not 
given in the last Report for any other 
age. The exact numbers were 134,000 
under. 10, and 40,000 over 10. In the 
same year half of the children which 
had been presented in the Old Standard 
III., or New Standard II., were over 10 
years of age, and half under 10. The 
exact numbers were 71,000 under 10, 
and 60,000 over 10. A serious reduc- 
tion of grant—it would be difficult to esti- 
mate the amount with accuracy—would 
accrue from the operation of this rule. 
He did not approve of this rule ; it was, 
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doubtless, imposed in an endeavour to 
raise education throughout the kingdom ; 
yet its effect would be, that if a boy was 
ignorant at nine years old he would be 
damned to ignorance for ever. There 
were other reductions of the grant which 
were of smaller moment. According to 
the Revised Code, a pupil-teacher must 
be kept for every 40 children after the 
first 50, under penalty of a fine of £10 
in each case. By the New Code a pupil- 
teacher must be kept for every 40 chil- 
dren after the first 20, under a penalty 
of £20. The fine was doubled, and it 
was made to hit smaller schools. For- 
merly, a school of 90 children need not 
have a pupil-teacher. Now a village 
school of 60 children must have a pupil- 
teacher, besides the certificated master, 
and the woman who must teach the girls 
to sew. In such a school there would 
be 24 girls and 36 boys; the former 
would, of an afternoon, be busy sew- 
ing; and the 36 boys would be under 
the tuition of a master and a pupil- 
teacher. That, he thought, was unne- 
cessary. Again, in the New Code there 
was a rule according to which the mana- 
gers would be fined £10 for every pupil- 
teacher who failed in his examination ; 
and yet the managers would have to pay 
him nevertheless. In the Bootian dis- 
tricts of the country, you must choose 
one of the numerous boobies to be a 
pupil teacher. Are you then to fine the 
managers because he is not a Solon ? 
Again, according to the Revised Code, 
grants were made to managers when- 
ever a pupil-teacher finished his appren- 
ticeship and entered a normal college, 
and also in the second year of his course 
at the college. These grants to the school 
were, at entrance, £10 if he entered in 
the first class, or £5 if in the second; 
and in the second year the grants were 
£8 or £5. These grants had been omitted 
from the New Code. He allowed that 
the compromise had been carried out in 
respect of the attendance grants, but not 
in regard to the examination grants. 
Yet that which had to be encouraged 
was not attendance, but proficiency in 
examination. There was also another 
kind of discouragement which had been 
given to denominational schools. The 
House was aware that these schools had 
been established, and were maintained 
to promote and teach that religion to 
which they belonged. How was this 
affected by the rules of the New Code ? 
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Attendance was to be counted for those 
children only who had undergone two 
hours of purely secular instruction in the 
morning, and two hours in the afternoon. 
The school-roll was to be called over, and 
the registers to be written up, both morn- 
ing and afternoon, before the secular in- 
struction was commenced. In those two 
duties alone, five hours a-day would be 
consumed. At what time, then, was the 
religious instruction to be given? Ac- 
cording to the New Code, the pupil- 
teachers were not to teach more than 
five hours a-day. When was the reli- 
gious instruction then to be given? If 
the school-registers were to be kept open 
until after the religious instruction was 
over, a premium would be given to the 
children to shirk the religious instruc- 
tion; if the registers were to be closed 
before the half-hour of religious instruc- 
tion was begun then the managers would 
fine themselves by cutting off all the at- 
tendance grants of those children who 
arrived after the religious instruction had 
commenced. The Vice President had, 
however, answered the other day that 
the majority of schools met for two hours 
morning and afternoon. That was very 
true; but it must be remembered that 
an ecclesiastic had a right, under the 
Revised Code, to enter the school at any 
time and give religious instruction. That 
right had been taken away by the Act 
of last year. The same remarks applied 
also to evening schools. These schools 
should, no doubt, be ‘ improvement 
schools,’’ as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh University (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair) had said. Yet they must for 
many years be content with the work of 
keeping up the modicum of elementary 
learning which young men had acquired. 
When the tone of education throughout 
the country had been raised, then they 
might serve the higher purpose. But 


. then he did not understand the reason 


for the rule of the New Code which de- 
nied all grants for extra subjects in the 
evening schools. Surely the learning of 
extra subjects should receive every pos- 
sible encouragement if those schools were 
to become ‘‘ improvement schools.” Yet, 
on the other hand, the rules as to the 
examinations in the standards were im- 
posed as if evening schools were to be 
merely elementary schools. What would 
be the effect of these rules? If a boy had 
passed all the standards by 12 years old, 
then he could no longer gain any exami- 
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nation grants for his evening school, and 
would be regarded by the master asa 
worthless subject. On the other hand, 
if a boy at 12 knew little or nothing, 
then also he could not gain, at any time, 
any examination grants for his evening 
school, and would be regarded by the 
master as not worthy to be taught. The 
evening schools were, in other ways, 
very hardly treated. Under the Revised 
Code they had to meet 40 times, and 
those scholars only were examined who 
had attended 24 times. Under the New 
Code, 80 meetings and 50 attendances 
were required. He asserted that it would 
be practically impossible to fulfil these 
conditions. Attendances, as is well- 
known, could not be secured before the 
middle of October, nor after the middle 
of March. Evening schools could meet 
only for five months in the year, or, 
omitting the Christmas holiday, for 19 
weeks. Now the master had, under the 
New Code, to teach the pupil teachers 
for two hours three times a-week. There 
were, therefore, only 57 days on which 
the evening school could meet. The Re- 
turn which had been issued that morn- 
ing bore out his statement; for he ob- 
served that the great majority of even- 
ing schools met only 56 times. Add to 
this that there were weekly evening ser- 
vices, choir practice, and penny read- 
ings, to reduce the number of meetings, 
and it would be seen that such a rule 
as that contained in the New Code 
would shut up every evening school in 
the country. That would be baneful; 
as an evening school was, at least, a 
means for keeping young men and 
women out of mischief. If, instead of the 
rule that an hour and a half of purely 
secular instruction was to be given in 
them, a rule had been made to enforce 
two hours of instruction, of which half- 
an-hour was to be religious, they might 
be made a positive benefit to the nation. 

Mr. MELLY congratulated his right 
hon. Friend on the satisfactory criticism 
passed upon his Revised Code by almost 
every hon. Gentleman who had spoken. 
He would, however, suggest to him, con- 
sidering the advantage of night schools, 
whether it would not be possible to draw 
a line between such schools in rural dis- 
tricts and those in towns. It was his 
intention to oppose the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon); but he trusted his hon. Friend 
would not divide the House. It was 
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true that last year he (Mr. Melly) had 
opposed the making of any additional 

ant to denominatioual schools; but he 
confessed that during the year a very 
important change had occurred in the 
feeling of the country. School boards 
had been elected in hundreds of towns, 
and elécted upon the denominational 
principle. They had seen members of 
the Church of England, of every political 
party, going together to secure what they 
believed to be a fair representation on 
the board; and they had seen the Wes- 
leyans and other denominations standing 
together to attain the same object. The 
result was, that there had been elected a 
number of gentlemen, second to none in 
the kingdom in point of ability, energy, 
and zeal; and, on some boards, even where 
the majority of the electors were Non- 
conformists and working men, the rectors 
of the parishes had been elected unani- 
mously as chairmen and vice-chairmen 
of boards. The elections were conducted 
on the principle of denominationalism, 
but almost every candidate declared him- 
self to be in favour of religious, but un- 
sectarian education. The principle of 
compulsion, also, had been almost una- 
nimously adopted by the Boards; and he 
(Mr. Melly) believed it to be the only 
one under which the children could be 
properly educated. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would withdraw his Motion. The 
people of this country might not be very 
logical or very consistent in their opi- 
nions, but they were eminently practical, 
and he believed that the difficulties of the 
question, which were aimed at by the 
Motion, would gradually disappear in 
the working of the system. He congra- 
tulated his right hon. Friend on the 
success of the new measure, which had 
largely exceeded the anticipations of its 
friends, and in no single particular had 
that been more conspicuous than in the 
manner in which the principle of com- 
pulsion had been received throughout the 
country. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had not only taken great inte- 
rest himself in the working of schools in 
the rural districts, but had been in com- 
munication with gentlemen largely inte- 
rested in the working of those in the 
metropolis; and spoke their sentiments 
as well as his own when he said that 
there was almost perfect unanimity of 
opinion that the way in which the Coun- 
cil of Education had dealt with the 
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raising of the standard with regard to 
boys’ schools was very much to be 
praised; but he was certain there was 
an equally universal impression that 
a great mistake would be made if girls’ 
schools were dealt with in the same way. 
The Committee of Council seemed to 
have forgotten that a very large portion 
of the time of the girls had to be de- 
voted to needlework—time which, un- 
doubtedly, was most usefully employed 
when their probable future condition in 
life was considered. But if that time 
was devoted to needlework they could 
hardly be expected to acquire the same 
amount of general knowledge as boys. 
With regard to night schools he wished 
to impress on the right hon. Gentleman 
the necessity of lowering the standard 
fixed by the New Code, if he did not 
wish to destroy these schools. If the 
standard was raised in the manner pro- 
posed, it would practically shut up a great 
number of the night schools in the rural 
districts. The tendency in the agricul- 
tural districts was to take children away 
from school for labour before they had 
acquired any large amount of sound 
knowledge. The night schools stepped 
in and assisted in maintaining what they 
had already acquired, or imparting more. 
He wished to urge that point specially on 
the attention of the Government, because 
he was certain that the tendency of the 
New Code, as regards night schools, as it 
now stood, would be to strike a great 
blow at education in the agricultural 
districts. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, there 
had been such an unanimity in the sug- 
gestions made with respect to night 
schools, that he trusted his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Council 
would defer to the wishes of the House, 
and would so alter the Code as to pre- 
vent the extinction—as he feared would 
be the case—of night schools in the . 
rural districts. He attached much im- 
portance to these schools, and even if 
the periods of teaching were short the 
pupils might acquire habits of atten- 
tion, discipline, and mental exertion ; 
moreover, the disposition on the part 
of young men and young women to 
study when they were masters of their 
own time should be encouraged as much 
as possible; but the provisions of the 
Code, as at present drawn, would tend to 
diminish the attendance at such schools. 


The House, he believed, would be 
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equally unanimous in its condemnation 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Dixon), whose con- 
sistency, however, could not be ques- 
tioned. The hon. Member last year pro- 
posed secular teaching, when he thought 
the public was with him ; this year, when 
he has admitted that public opinion is 
against him, he still maintains his secu- 
larist theory. The contribution of the 
hon. Gentleman towards the solution of 
that difficult subject was one that he 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple) thought need not 
be accepted in any quarter with much 
gratitude, because it simply punished by 
fines and disabilities the schools he re- 
garded as denominational. But why 
were the managers of denominational 
schools to be punished? Up to the pre- 
sent time they had been the only educa- 
tors of the people, and had supplied all 
the primary education of the country. 
The hon. Member had expressed great 
dismay at the outburst of voluntary zeal 
in anticipation of this New Code; but 
in his (Mr. Cowper-Temple’s) opinion it 
should rather be a cause for satisfac- 
tion to think that people had really 
strong feelings upon religious subjects, 
and were anxious their children should 
not be left without the Bible in their 
schools. Education had been given to 
the poor by charitable efforts; and the 
great services thus rendered ought not 
be disregarded and hindered. He feared 
the Code, by increasing the required 
number of attendances, by raising the 
standard, and by other modes, all tend- 
ing to diminish the earnings, and by 
raising the age of infants, would prove 
injurious to the progress of education, 
especially in the rural districts. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had a 
strong opinion on the necessity of con- 
tinuing and keeping up the infant school 
system, and he was very much afraid it 
would be seriously affected by Article 25 
of the New Code, by which children 
under four years of age were to be de- 
prived of the grant. He had been in- 
formed by managers of these schools 
that no less than 20 per cent of the 
children’s attendances in infant schools 
would be excluded by the proposed re- 
gulation. In effect, children under five 
years of age would be deprived of the 
grants, inasmuch as they must be four 
years of age before their attendances could 
be reckoned towards the required number 
of 250 to enable the Inspector to certify 
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they were entitled to the grant. It would 
also have a most damaging effect on tho 
education of the elder children, who 
would be detained at home to look 
after them. The promise of the right 
hon. Gentleman last year, that there 
should be an increased grant to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent had been brbken so 
far as the infant schools were concerned. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give way to the representations 
that had been made, and allow the pre- 
sent regulations to stand, so far as infants 
were concerned. He ventured to say 
with regard to the arrangement that 
children between four and seven years 
of age should receive two hours’ secular 
education, morning and afternoon, apart 
from religious instruction—it was a little 
too hard, and he thought a discretion in 
the matter might very wisely be left to 
the school managers. By the New Code 
it was proposed to give sums of money 
for attendance, and for passing exami- 
nations in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and for extra subjects, whereby 
a child might earn for the school some 
24s.; but in no case was the total grant 
to exceed an average of 15s. per child. 
His attention had been called to the point 
by a very acute school manager, who 
proved conclusively that it was not neces- 
sary that more than 70 per cent of the 
children in average attendance should be 
presented for examination, and that the 
great danger was, that under the New 
Code the work would not be so perfectly 
done as by the present system. The 
slow, dull, and careless children would 
be neglected for the purpose of pushing 
on and getting larger grants for the in- 
telligent and industrious children. It 
would, therefore, be better to adopt the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh University (Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair). He (Mr. W. H. Smith) objected to 
one of the tests provided for children of 11 
years of age—namely, that they should 
be capable of repeating correctly by heart 
240 lines of poetry. He doubted if that 
were the best kind of test. The pupil- 
teachers of 16 or 17 years of age were not 
required to repeat correctly by heart 
more than 50 lines of poetry under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he 
would congratulate the House on the 
tone the discussion had assumed. The 
discussion had not been a very venomous 
one for an education debate—though 
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whether dulness had been equally 
avoided was more than an impartial 
observer might be able to say. Upon 
the general question raised by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
he had nothing to say, for he had not 
seen any reason to alter the opinion 
he expressed strongly last year, and, 
although his hon. Friend had thought it 
his duty to raise the question, he hoped 
he would not divide the House upon it. 
One isolated point had not been noticed 
in the debate, on which he desired to 
offer a few remarks—namely, that while 
a great advantage of this, in the main, 
very excellent Code was the distinct re- 
cognition of extra subjects—thus rais- 
ing the standard of primary education 
throughout the country—one of the 
most important of these extras was not 
only ignored, but positively excluded— 
namely, music. As to drawing, he said 
nothing, because that was taught by the 
Science and Art Department; but as to 
music, although great progress had been 
made in spreading the means of teach- 
ing that art in primary schools, the Vice- 
President had struck out the subject, 
and the result would be that although 
its teaching was not absolutely forbid- 
den, yet attention would first be given 
to those subjects for which grants were 
paid. He appealed to the House whe- 
ther children had not better spend their 
time in learning vocal music than in 
studying political economy — although 
he had nothing to say against political 
economy, which was a very interesting 
subject to the cultivated mind of a man 
in rude health? A knowledge of Lord 
Overstone’s tracts on the Bank Acts, or of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty’s work 
On the Theory of Foreign Exchanges, 
or of any other branch of political 
economy, would be very dearly acquired 
if the teaching of music were sacrificed. 
He would remind the House that all 
educationists from Plato to Gethe had 
insisted on the importance of teaching 
music, and hon. Members, who rever- 
enced patristic authority, might remem- 
ber that St. Augustine was a music 
master, and had written six learned, 
though rather unintelligible books upon 
the subject. He suspected that the 
Vice President was not a musician— 
for which he was sorry, though that, 
perhaps, accounted for many of his 
aberrations on this subject. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman remember Shaks- 
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eare’s denunciation of ‘‘ the man who 

ath no music in his soul,’”’ and beware 
his doom—‘‘ Let no such man be trust- 
ed.” What was the effect produced by 
the study of music? It taught order, 
attention, and quickness; it practised 
the memory; and, above all, was the 
only study that really cultivated the ima- 
gination of which untutored minds were 
capable. It was to them what all art 
and literature were to us. Hon. Mem- 
bers were now seeking to benefit the 
poorer classes, and though they could 
not make all rich, they thought they 
could make them wise. But to teach 
them music was to make them happy, 
and any man who knew anything of 
music, and enjoyed it, knew how capable 
of learning it were the great majority of 
children, and how much the faculty be- 
came deadened by neglect. It afforded 
a great deal of amusement not only to 
the children themselves, but to their 
friends. It was like putting a singing 
bird in every cottage. He had himself 
had the misfortune—as some persons 
esteemed it—to be educated at one of 
those middle-class schools, which were 
looked down upon by Inspectors who 
did not understand them, because they 
had been educated under a different 
system, and he, in common with three- 
fourths of a school of 80 or 100 boys, 
learnt music. Those who had kept it up 
in after-life knew well that it was an in- 
tense delight and led them sometimes 
even to resist the fascinations of coming 
down to that House. He therefore 
asked his right hon. Friend to give his 
serious attention to this as a practical 
matter. He knew it would be ob- 
jected—and he was ashamed of the an- 
swer—that the Inspectors did not know 
anything about music. So much the 
worse for the Inspectors, and to require 
them to learn music would be doing 
good both to them and their families. 
There was, however, a means of ob- 
taining qualified examiners, for as the 
Vice President proposed to appoint some 
Assistant Inspectors, it might be pos- 
sible to require from an adequate num- 
ber of them some knowledge of music. 
The music that he desired should be 
taught was not that of those howling 
young savages the charity children in 
St. Paul’s, but a practical system of 
notation such as could be easily ac- 
quired by any intelligent child. It 
would be a lasting disgrace—at least it 
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would be a disgrace as long as it lasted 
—if music were put under a cloud, 
simply because Inspectors could not be 
found who were able to examine in that 
subject. Let hon. Members remember 
what was done in other countries. In 
America great stress was laid on the 
teaching of music; there was a saying, 
in fact, that there was no primary school 
without its grand piano. The right hon. 
Gentleman was proud of the education 
measure, and wished his name to be 
associated with it. Let not his name 
then be handed down to posterity as that 
of an uncouth barbarian, who refused 
to allow children to be taught music. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE pointed out 
that, as the Code now stood, there was 
no provision for a supply of teachers for 
infant schools. That was a point of 
great importance, to which he begged 
to direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. His own experience was 
that girls between the ages of 17 and 
21 years were the best instructors for 
the purpose, and by a modification of 
the 59th Article he thought that the 
object might be attained. There would 
be a great demand for schoolmistresses, 
which would increase the difficulty. 
Pupil-teachers who had been five years 
in training seldom liked to take such 
situations, and he thought that an Article 
similar to the 59th, with alterations in 
the requirements of age, and years of 
teaching in the school, would effect the 
object. He was very anxious about this, 
as he knew by experience what a human- 
izing effect infant schools had among 
the children of country parishes. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I feel myself 
to be under a considerable difficulty at 
this moment. I am not only, as has 
been suggested by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universi- 
ties (Dr. Lyon Playfair), in the posi- 
tion of a man who has to drive two 
horses at once, but I feel that I have 
three distinct things to do together. In 
the first place, it is due to the House 
that I should take this opportunity of 
explaining the provisions of the New 
Code. I also feel it right to notice the 
different objections that have been taken 
to it in the course of this most practical 
and useful debate. Lastly, I have to 
defend myself against the charge of 
being an uncouth barbarian. No doubt 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Robert 
Montagu) may think that I have brought 
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this difficulty on myself, because I ought 


to have given an early explanation of 
the New Code. I should have been glad 
to have done so, but when my right hon, 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, when in my position, 
tried to do so, he found that it would 
hardly be within the rules of the House 
for him to proceed. A mode might per- 
haps have been found of overcoming 
this difficulty; but still the other diffi- 
culty remained, with which Parliament 
is constantly pressed — that of provid- 
ing time for all the important subjects 
with which it has to deal. And on this 
head I wish to make an appeal to 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and that 
is, if they can do so with propriety, to 
allow the New Code to come into ope- 
ration at the end of the month, and not 
to require a longer time for its consider- 
ation. It will be within the power of this 
House and of Parliament at any time 
during the Session to agree to any Ad- 
dress to the Throne upon the subject 
which they may think proper, and the 
Government would feel bound to pay 
every attention to it; but the reason 
why I press the House not to delay the 
operation of the New Code is because 
we have a most arduous and difficult 
work before us in ascertaining and re- 
medying the educational deficiencies of 
the country, and in keeping pace with 
what I am happy to say is the great 
demand that the country is making on 
us to give the widest possible effect to 
the Act of last year. It is almost im- 
possible for us to get to work on the task 
of going through the whole country to 
decide what parishes should be grouped 
together, and where educational defi- 
ciency exists, until the New Code is 
settled. In framing the New Code we 
had three duties to perform: first, we 
had to carry out the principles of the 
Education Act; secondly, to carry out 
the pledges given by the Prime Minister 
and by myself that there should be a 
considerable increase in the assistance 
to the inspected schools out of the Par- 
liamentary grant; an increase that was 
not to exceed 50 per cent, but which it 
was naturally and justifiably supposed 
would not fall much below it; and, 
thirdly, we had to consider what im- 
provements we could make in the Code, 
in which we must necessarily be guided 
by our experience of the past working 
of the system, and the consequences of 
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the new position which education was 
assuming in this country. The House 
will bear me witness that, in stating the 
additional assistance we contemplated 
giving, I always accompanied my ob- 
servations with the distinct condition 
that this should be consistent with any 
changes the Government might think fit 
to introduce for carrying into effect a 
more efficient and economical system of 
education. My first thought was effi- 
ciency, and after that economy. The first 
change that we considered made neces- 
sary by the passing of the Education Act 
was the omission of Article 4 of the Code, 
which confined the Parliamentary grants 
to the children of parents engaged in 
manual labour. This was necessary, be- 
cause it would have been obviously most 
unreasonable to expect the small shop- 
keepers and ratepayers of towns to pay 
for the education of the children of ar- 
tizans, from the benefit of which their 
own children were excluded. But I must 
say that, apart from that consideration, 
I was very glad of the change, and for 
this reason—that I see no reason—but, 
on the contrary, a great objection—to 
singling out the class engaged in manual 
labour, and saying that they specially 
should obtain the assistance of Parlia- 
mentary grants. A very large proportion 
of that class are perhaps in indigent cir- 
cumstances, but many are very well off 
for their station in life; and it is a bad 
political principle to recognize that they 
have a special claim on the funds of the 
country — a principle which I believe 
they would themselves disavow. Indeed 
—and we are glad to know it to be the 
fact, many of those who are engaged in 
manual labour are in the receipt of wages 
which place them in a position that 
makes them perfectly well able to hold 
their own alongside of any class, and 
they are better off than many persons 
not engaged in manual labour who be- 
long to the class of small shopkeepers, 
and even than many professional men. 
Therefore, we have taken the definition 
in the Act that it shall be— 

“A school in which elementary education is the 
object of instruction, and where the ordinary pay- 
ment for scholars does not exceed 9d. a-week.”’ 
Our next change was the striking out of 
Article 6 of the former Code, which said 
that no aid was to be given to any chil- 
dren who were in boarding schools, or 
anywhere but in day schools. That pro- 
vision interpreted literally would have 
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prevented aid being given to ragged 
schools, or to schools in which the ma- 
nagers took charge of the children during 
the dinner hour. That was so mani- 
festly unjust that I do not think it was 
ever carried out; but we saw no reason 
why children in the elementary schools 
should not receive their share of the 
Parliamentary grant, simply because 
they were taken care of by charitable per- 
sons during the day, or even during the 
night. The change that has been made 
by the omission of this article will ex- 
tend to training ships, in which the hon. 
Member for Liverpool and the hon. 
Member for Hull take so deep an in- 
terest. The next change is as follows :— 
We decided last year that while nothing 
should be done to discourage religious 
instruction, yet that provision should be 
made for aid to purely secular schools, 
and that the Parliamentary grant should 
not be confined to those schools which 
are under denominational management, 
or in which the Bible is read. It is 
now, therefore, proposed that in future 
secular schools shall be admitted to 
the benefit of the grant. Now I come 
to the provisions to which objection 
has been made by some Members this 
evening, as to the minimum of secular 
instruction which the Government have 
deemed it necessary should be estab- 
lished. Under the Revised Code—I call 
the system of last year the Revised 
Code, and I call this the New Code— 
an ‘‘attendance” was reckoned as two 
hours of any school instruction. By the 
New Code it is required that an ‘“‘ attend- 
ance” should be two hours instruction on 
secular subjects. Many objections have 
been made on this point, and it is said that 
this will prove an inconvenient arrange- 
ment—especially as regards the after- 
noon—for the management of the school. 
I will give shortly the reasons why we 
do not think it will be found inconve- 
nient. Last year I had the time-tables 
of a large number of schools examined 
before I brought in the time-table 
clause. This year I have looked back 
to them again, and I find the result to 
be that out of the first 75 cases there 
are only 11 which do not meet for 
more than two hours in the afternoon. 
When I see that a large proportion of 
schools meet for more than two hours, 
I cannot think there is inconvenience 
in schools meeting for this time, and 
I will endeavour to show why, on prin- 
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ciple, this arrangement ought to be 
adhered to. I should like to appeal to 
any Member who objects to this provi- 
sion to consider that the great test of 
the Act of last year will be how far it 
will bear the principle and practice of 
compulsion. For my own part, I have 
no doubt whatever that direct compul- 
sion will soon be the rule throughout the 
country. I have not been at all sur- 
prised at seeing one large town after 
another adopting the principle of com- 
pulsion, for I felt sure from the first that 
that would be the case. Liverpool and 
London have both adopted this prin- 
ciple, and with other large towns it 
is only a question of time. It may 
be taken for granted, therefore, that this 
principle will be extensively applied in 
the course of a year or two, and when it 
is not voluntarily adopted, Parliament 
may at the expiration of that period 
be willing to sanction it. Therefore, I 
say it is most important that all schools 
deriving aid from the Parliamentary 
grant should be able to bear the appli- 
cation of this principle. Assuredly volun- 
tary schools will suffer greatly—I think, 
indeed, they can hardly stand—unless it 
be possible to apply compulsion to them; 
and this will not be possible, unless 
means are taken to secure efficient and 
sufficient secular teaching. Unless this 
secular instruction is given for at least 
four hours daily—for two hours at each 
meeting—we could hardly compel the 
children to attend. Some of my hon. 
Friends are of opinion that it will be 
difficult to apply any compulsion what- 
ever to voluntary schools, because of 
their denominational character; but I 
would remind them that it would be 
quite as difficult to apply it to undeno- 
minational schools, for a vast number of 
parents would object to being forced to 
send their children to schools in which 
there was no possibility of religious in- 
struction. Itis a difficulty that will be 
felt on both sides. Then it has been 
suggested that the afternoon attendance 
might be made shorter if a longer space 
of time were devoted to instruction in 
the morning; but the objection to this 
proposal is that it would wholly inter- 
fere with the half-time system, which is 
daily coming more into vogue. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) has remarked that 
an attendance of two hours was too long 
for infant schools. The Department 
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would not, however, think of preventing 
a portion of that time being set apart 
for play or pleasant exercises, as far as 
infant schools were concerned, if it were 
necessary to prevent the children being 
overweighed by work. The next propo- 
sal which the Government have thought 
it necessary to make has hardly been 
alluded to by any speaker to-night— 
namely, the provision for meeting an 
increased demand for schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. Undoubtedly there will 
be a great demand for masters, and 
though I have always thought we shall 
be able to obtain more from the training 
colleges than some hon. Members have 
anticipated ; still, I certainly thought we 
ought to take all the means in our power 
for enlisting in our service every good 
master in the country ; at the same time, 
we thought it most desirable not to give 
up the principle of certificates. I do 
not wish, at present, to re-open the 
question of certificates, and therefore I 
will only say that, however much we 
may rely on special examinations for 
results, they do not constitute by them- 
selves a sufficient guarantee for efficient 
education and economical expenditure 
of the public money. The Department, 
being of this opinion, and yet having 
to meet this special demand, have made 
two changes. In the first place, they 
allow, for three years, certificates to be 
given without examination to certain 
masters. Everyone is aware that there 
are many efficient masters of mature 
age in schools which, because of the con- 
scientious feelings of the managers, or 
from some other cause, have not received 
the Government grant. These masters 
would find themselves uncertificated, and 
would have to submit to an examination 
which, in spite of their acknowledged 
efficiency, they might have some diffi- 
culty in passing. Now, as the Govern- 
ment are desirous of not losing the ser- 
vices of such men—which would be a 
very hard thing for them, and very in- 
convenient for us—an arrangement has 
been made, under Section 59, by which 
such masters and mistresses will be fur- 
nished with a certificate without passing 
an examination, provided that they are 
above 35 years old, that they have been 
teachers for 10 years at least, that they 
can produce a certificate of good cha- 
racter, and that the Inspectors who 
have visited their schools report them 
to be efficient teachers, As regards 
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younger teachers, another change has 
been introduced. Under the Revised 
Code, any man or woman above the age 
of 22, in any school of which the Inspec- 
tor gave two favourable reports, might 
present themselves to the examiners of 
the training colleges, and obtain a certifi- 
cate without passing through the train- 
ing schools. The change we have made 
works in this way. The age at which 
candidates may be examined for certifi- 
cates is reduced from 22 to 21, and re- 
ports are to be required from an In- 
spector upon one examination instead of 
two examinations of the school in which 
acandidate has been engaged. I must 
now allude to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon). The passing of the Act 
of last year obliges us to show perfect 
impartiality between rate schools and 
voluntary schools. In that we have no 
option, because the 97th clause of the Act 
says that the conditions of any Minute, 
such as that we have laid upon the 
Table, 

“Shall not give any preference or advantage to 
any school on the ground that it is or is not pro- 
vided by a school board.” 


I must remind my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) of the 
existence of that clause in the Act, be- 
cause his Motion is contrary to the prin- 
ciple of this clause, which we have 
honestly endeavoured to carry out. I 
am convinced that it was a right princi- 
ple; and it is, indeed, in accordance with 
my statement when I first brought in 
the Bill—that we were to have compul- 
sory provision where it was needed, and 
not unless it was needed. These, then, 
are the changes which we have found 
necessary to make on account of the pass- 
ing of the Education Act. I come now 
to the second and third duties we have 
had to perform—those of giving an in- 
creased grant and improving the condi- 
tions of earning it. I stated last year that 
I would accompany the increase of grant 
with such a stimulus to educational 
activity as we could give. The House 
must judge whether we have carried out 
that promise. If we have not, it is not 
from want of earnest endeavour to do 
so. I will point out the improvements 
we have made; first mentioning one 
which has not been alluded to to-night. 
It is that we have taken away that 
restriction of the Revised Code which 
prevented visits of Inspectors by surprise. 
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We still arrange that the grant shall be 
given upon a yearly inspection, of which 
the managers shall be warned. We 
could not, in common fairness, conduct 
the examination in any other manner. 
We have, however, taken power by 
Article 12 that the Inspector shall visit 
at any accidental time, and this arrange- 
ment we are enabled to make in conse- 
quence of the better organization of dis- 
trict inspection. I think that arrange- 
ment is most advisable to secure the 
general efficiency of the schools, and 
also to ensure the honest carrying out of 
the conscience clause. The next point 
has reference to attendance. It was in- 
cumbent upon us to make the change 
which has been discussed. I believe the 
time has come when we could safely 
raise the attendance of the individual 
children necessary to obtain an examina- 
tion from 200 to 250. I think I need not 
dwell upon that, because the House seems 
to have accepted our alteration. Then 
there is a special arrangement, which has 
hardly been noticed, with regard to the 
half-time schools. A good deal of objec- 
tion has been taken to it, especially out 
of the House. Having raised the attend- 
ance at day schools from 200 to 250, we 
have raised the attendance at half-time 
schools from 100 to 150, because we 
found they were obtaining more than 
their share; because they are conducted 
upon the most rigid principle of com- 
pulsion. In my mill school I earn for 
my children by their examination and 
attendance more than 1ds. per head. 
No doubt that is partly owing to the 
sharpness of the Yorkshire child, and 
partly also to the circumstance that I have 
good masters; but it is mainly owing to 
the fact that I can secure the attendance 
of the children by the strongest compul- 
sion. Their parents, from their absence 
from school, lose the wage for their work, 
and that is a greater fine than my hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) will be able to establish by 
direct compulsion. As these schools 
were obtaining more than their share, 
we felt justified in requiring a higher 
attendance ; but I shall carefully look at 
the other half-time Acts, and see how 
they apply. In answer to the right hon. 
Member for Oxford University (Mr. 
G. Hardy), I have to say that I should 
define rural districts as districts in which 
the parents were engaged in agricultural 
employment; and if this should apply 
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to small towns in rural districts, I think 
it ought to do so. We have made an 
exception for boys above ten in these 
districts by reducing the attendances to 
150, because we hope, as soon as we 
can find time, to devise the means to 
establish the principle of working and 
schooling together for children in agri- 
cultural parishes. In the meantime, 
several landowners and farmers have 
applied the principle upon their own 
estates, and we have introduced this re- 
gulation for their assistance. The hon. 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Dent) 
asked why we confined the exception to 
rural districts ; the answer is, that we do 
not see clearly how to apply it to other 
cases. But all these arrangements in the 
New Code must be subject to the infor- 
mation we obtain both as to its working 
and as to the working of the Act. 
Now I come to the infants, who have 
been so paternally cared for by the 
House. I think every hon. Member 
who has spoken about these infants 
will admit that something ought to be 
done, because in many cases the infant 
school is turned into a mere créche, and 
is merely an excuse for allowing mothers 
to neglect their duties. We have raised 
the grant for average attendance from 
4s. to 6s.; and 14s. or 16s. a-year would 
be a good deal for the State to pay for 
relieving a mother from taking care of 
a child. By the Code of last year there 
was no condition as to the age of the 
child. We certainly did give directions 
to Inspectors to cast out babies when 
they could do so; but a good many 
babies passed, and it was necessary to 
take some action in the matter, as we 
have done in these clauses. We have 
declared by Article 19 (b) that no in- 
fant is to be paid for if not four years 
of age on the day of inspection. We 
have said also by Article 25 that no 
attendance is to be allowed for until the 
child is four. On the day of inspection 
thechild must be more than four, and from 
the day that it reached that age it would 
have swelled the average of attendance, 
and therefore to some extent have been 
paid for; but it could not obtain the 
special grant of 8s. or 10s., because it 
would not have made up the 250 at- 
tendances. Upon reconsidering the 


matter we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that there is a good deal of edu- 
cational advantage to be gained between 
three and four. We find it absolutely 
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necessary to keep up the restriction 
that the child must be four on the day 
of inspection; but we intend to alter 
Article 25 by inserting the word ‘ three” 
instead of ‘‘ four,’ which will allow at- 
tendances to be taken into account before 
the child is four years of age. We have 
increased the age at which children are 
to be reckoned infants from six years to 
seven; and the reasons are two-fold— 
we think that it will be better for the 
children, and that it is not worth while 
to have highly-trained Inspectors to exa- 
mine individually children under seven 
years old. Now asto the change in the 
standards. We have made an alteration 
by which we have struck out Standard I 
in the Old Code. It was placed exceed- 
ingly low in the Old Code, and we think 
that amount of learning should be ob- 
tained by children before coming to school 
at all, or acquired in the infant school. 
Our Standards I. II. III. IV. and V. in 
the New Code verynearly correspond with 
the Standards II. III. IV. V. and VI. in 
the Old Code; but still there is a differ- 
ence between them. The Old Standards 
III. IV. and V. require that the book in 
which children should be examined in 
reading should be one used in school. The 
ingenuity of man is great; but I should 
have hardly thought it possible that 
schoolmasters would have crammed chil- 
dren in reading. But they have done it 
when reading from a book used in school, 
so that which seemed to be reading was 
not reading; and therefore we do not 
now allow the examination in these 
standards to be confined to a book 
used in a school. Then we have intro- 
duced a New Standard VI. by which it 
is attempted to secure a higher class of 
education, inasmuch as under it children 
are required to write a theme, or letter, 
or paraphrase. This does not seem to 
be a great matter; but it is something 
to look forward to an examination that 
implies an original letter or theme. The 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) appeared shocked to think 
that children of the 4th Standard should 
learn so many things by heart; but if 
he will come to see me in the holidays I 
will show him children who will do it, 
and will also make pretty pithy York- 
shire allusions to what they have been 
reading. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. G. Hardy) has complained 
that the female pupil-teachers are re- 
quired to pass a lower standard than 
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that. which the males are required to 
pass; whereas the girls in schools are 
examined in the same standard as the 
boys. The right hon. Gentleman should, 
however, recollect that the schools are 
mixed schools, having the same teaching 
for both sexes; whereas the curriculum 
in the male and female training colleges 
is different. In any further alteration 
to be made in the standard in schools, 
however, I hope that that for the boys 
will be raised instead of that for the 
girls being lowered. Hon. Members have 
asked why it is not allowed that a leap 
should be made in the standards? As 
soon as it is thought safe to encourage 
schoolmasters to drive their children 
on and so to skip a standard, the De- 
partment will only be too glad to be 
able to hold out this stimulus to them ; 
but at present it is thought that it 
might be dangerous to incite masters to 
push on clever children to the neglect of 
the others. ‘Therefore, for the present, 
at all events, no alteration of this de- 
scription will be made in the Code. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth), in the most excellent speech 
with which he opened the debate, and 
which showed that he inherits his 
father’s educational knowledge, made 
one remark which astonished me, and 
which I cannot help thinking he will 
hear about from his father to-morrow. 
He asked me why we should not allow 
children who failed in one standard to 
come up for examination in the same 
standard the following year? The reason 
is simply that, if such a thing were 
allowed, there would be an immediate 
lowering of the standard throughout the 
country, and we should get almost no 
progress at all. But we do give some 
inducement to push children forward. 
We give this inducement—that we make 
grants for special objects only possible to 
children who have passed in the three 
upper standards. As to the altera- 
tion in special subjects, the Revised 
Code afforded a capital educational 
training for masters and managers who 
understood it; but I was not sur- 
prised yesterday to find a gentleman 
much engaged in education who said he 
had no idea as to what the old regula- 
tions as to special subjects were. There 
were two ways in which special subjects 
were paid for; either the child must, 
after having got through all the six 
standards, pass in certain special sub- 
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jects, and earn the 8s., or there was an 
encouragement to the school that taught 
special subjects. It was in this form, 
that there was 1s. 4d. per pass in read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering, which was 
given to masters who fulfilled certain 
conditions as to pupil-teachers and passes. 
After all these conditions were fulfilled 
the grant was stopped when it reached 
120 children. We have replaced all 
these complicated conditions by this ar- 
rangement—that there shall be a cer- 
tain number of special subjects for the 
examination of children, and they shall 
be allowed to pass in not more than two. 
The child upon passing the examination 
will earn the payment. As to music, there 
are two ways in which music has been 
encouraged hitherto—the one way being 
really efficient, and the other merely 
nominal. It has been encouraged in a 
very efficient manner by music and 
singing being taught in the school in 
classes, the time so occupied being 
allowed to count as time occupied in 
instruction. The result has been that 
in a vast number of schools there have 
been musical classes; but out of 4,423 
schools that sent up children last year to 
be examined in special subjects, only 43 
sent upchildren for examination in music. 
With regard to the question of teaching 
music as a special subject, I think it 
would be impossible to effect it at pre- 
sent. Tomake the examination effective 
it must be real; and for the present, at 
least, we have difficulty in finding among 
our Inspectors the necessary qualifica- 
tion. Their education had been shaped 
in accordance with the education of the 
upper and middle classes generally, and 
of nine-tenths of the Gentlemen who are 
listening to me at the present moment. 
If I were in the position of a school- 
master, and was entitled to ask all those 
hon. Gentlemen who understood music 
to hold up their hands, I am afraid 
very few hands would be held up. It 
may be said—‘‘ You can make it a con- 
dition with Inspectors ;”’ but you cannot 
make it a condition with Inspectors this 
year—it is impossible. You cannot 
easily find gentlemen who have all the 
qualifications you require. A sugges- 
tion has been made to have the exami- 
nation conducted by means of examina- 
tion papers, and to have the papers sent 
up to London to be examined. I know 
that that has been done in the training 
schools, but I do not think it would be 
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wise to apply it to the elementary schools. 
It is not merely ignorant people like 
myself who hold the opinion that such 
an examination as I am now referring 
to is not satisfactory ; in the Report of 
last year, I find it stated that Mr. Hullah 
acknowledges that this plan has not come 
up to his expectations. We think it ne- 
cessary to make the examination a 
reality, and not have it conducted by 
examiners who do not know what they 
are examining in. It would be a very 
bad precedent to have Inspectors exa- 
mining in what they did not under- 
stand; and hence for this year we must 
strike music out of the list of special 
subjects. Iam quite convinced of the 
immense advantage which it gives to the 
children—perhaps more advantage to 
them than even it does to our own class ; 
and I assure my noble Friend (Lord 
Robert Montagu) that I will do my 
very best to encourage it in every school. 
I am not sure that it would not, after 
all, be better to make music a matter for 
general instruction in all schools, if we do 
not strike it out altogether from the list of 
subjects, as we have done with drawing, 
and leave it to be attended to by the 
Science and Art Department. Passing 
now to another branch of the subject— 
the evening schools—I do not deny their 
advantage, though I think their import- 
ance, as purely educational institutions, 
has been somewhat overrated in the 
debate of this evening. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) 
says there are three objects which should 
be kept in view in connection with these 
schools—first, that they might supply 
the place of day schools, giving the 
means of acquiring reading and writing 
to those boys whose education has been 
neglected ; second, keeping up elemen- 
tary knowledge obtained at the day 
school; and third, furnishing the means 
by which higher knowledge may be 
obtained. But what great educational 
good can you expect or hope to obtain 
from schools which are only required 
to be open 40 nights in the year, and at 
which the attendance of a boy or girl 
is required not more than 24 times? 
Nevertheless, the grant has been made 
—2s. 6d. for average attendance, and 
5s. for examination; and it is a very 
large sum to pay for 24 nights. I 
think we are relying on something which 
will mislead us when we think that, by 
establishing such evening schools, we 
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have supplied the want. I do not deny 
that they are good institutions, and [ 
will on no account give them up—not 
so much on account of the actual learning 
acquired at them, as on account of the 
fact of their reaching and influencing 
the young people at a time when influ- 
ence is most useful. But looking to the 
large sums of money we have expended, 
and are expending, on them—and we 
now propose to increase the grant by 50 
per cent—the conditions must be made 
more stringent. I come now to the terms 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South-west Lancashire (Mr. A. Cross), 
and I will take its last term first—that we 
should take away the restriction to the 
age of 18. I cannot hold out any hope 
that Government will accept that portion 
of the Amendment. This grant is for 
young people, not for adults. The men 
who are making up the deficiencies of 
their education ought to be kept separate 
from the boys who come from the day 
school. The hon. Member does not sup- 
pose that the mere fact of their being 
paid for would make the difference, for 
if they desired education, and were will- 
ing to undertake the labour necessary 
for acquiring it, they would be both able 
and willing to pay the small sum neces- 
sary for the purpose. But it had been 
said, why not help them? I do not 
think we should give Government money 
to try to coax these persons to learn 
to read and write. As to the other 
parts of the Amendment, by the Bill 
of the late Government night schools 
were admitted which were not connected 
with day schools, but these schools 
were to be kept open 100 times, and 
the special attendances were to be 60 
—10 more than my 50. I really see no 
reason why the advantages to night 
schools connected with day schools 
should be more than to schools not con- 
nected with day schools. We therefore 
propose to place all night schools on the 
same footing. We have also thought it 
desirable to make the examination a 
reality, and to get rid of the abuse of a 
boy or a girl leaving a day school and 
being allowed to earn money in a lower 
or even the same standard in a night 
school. Upon consideration, however, 
the Government have decided to adopt 
for one year the proposition of my hon. 
Friend that the number of nights on 
which the night schools shall be open 
shall be 60, and that the number of at- 
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tendances shall be 40. Atthe beginning 
of next year, however, there will be an 
opportunity of reconsidering that ques- 
tion, and I think practical men will see 
the advantage of making the respective 
requirements 80 and 50 for the following 
years. There is one change suggested by 
the hon. Member for Hastings that I have 
not been able to carry out, and that is 
some plan of paying pensions to school- 
masters. That subject has not been 
omitted for any want of careful—nay, I 
might almost say of painful—attention. 
I think the teachers in schools are to be 
sympathized with in their desire for a 
provision for their age. Their labour is 
very hard, and it unfits them for other 
employment. I trust, however, that the 
result of the increase of schools, and of the 
greater attention now paid to education 
in the country, will be to make the posi- 
tion of teachers more respected, and to 
increase their pay, so that they may be 
able to make some provision for them- 
selves. The Government made it a prin- 
ciple of the Revised Code to give up the 
direct connection between the State and 
the teachers. If we had not broken that 
connection it would have become closer 
as years went on, and would have re- 
sulted in an army of civil servants of 
from 20,000 to 40,000 in number. We 
cannot, therefore, consider any superan- 
nuation plan, which would imply any di- 
rect connection between the Government 
and the teachers ; and, indeed, we think 
it a matter which primarily concerns the 
employers of the teachers—namely, the 
managers of the schools. If any pecu- 
niary aid is asked from the Government, 
we can only entertain the proposal on the 
understanding that this aid shall be a re- 
duction in the large increase now made in 
the grants. However, we will be happy to 
give our best consideration to any scheme 
which may be submitted to us by the 
managers. Hon. Gentlemen have found 
fault with what they think were in some 
instances heavy conditions as applied to 
the managers. The average attendance 
grant is increased from 4s. to 6s., and the 
examination grant from 8s. to 12s; the 
allowance for each of the three elements 
from 2s. 8d. to 4s. The evening schools 
examination grant is increased from 5s. 
to 7s. 6d.; the average attendance from 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. By the Act of Parlia- 
ment we were bound to take care that 
the Parliamentary grant did not exceed 
the whole income of the school from 
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other sources. What we have done in 
the New Oode is, that the Parliamentary 
grant is not to exceed the amount of the 
school fees and the subscriptions. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) proposes by his Amendment that 
there shall be no increased scale of grants 
to denominational schools. I cannot 
think my hon. Friend will put the House 
to the trouble of dividing on that Motion, 
for by the 97th clause of the Education 
Act we are compelled to give no advan- 
tage to schools supported by the rates 
over the voluntary schools. It has been 
asked by several hon. Members—‘‘ Why 
do you keep the 15s. reduction?” and 
there is a notion in their minds that we 
take back with one hand what we give 
with the other. But that chiefly arises 
from a misunderstanding of the term 
‘average attendance.”’ We say the grant 
shall not exceed 15s. on the average at- 
tendance. The average attendance is ar- 
rived at by dividing all the attendances of 
allthe scholars throughoutthe year bythe 
number of days. Hon. Members will see 
at once that the children attending 250 
days are no guide at all to the number of 
average attendances; for in the calcula- 
tion of the average attendances are in- 
eluded all those children who left school 
before the inspection, all those who came 
too late for the 250 days, and those who 
by accident were not present on the day 
of inspection. It is a mistake to suppose 
that many of the schools will suffer from 
this reduction. I believe it will be a 
very rare thing indeed ; and, if it is not, 
it will be a warning to us that we ought 
to make the examination more strict. 
Hon. Gentlemen may think that rather 
hard; but we do not think we ought to 
allow the principle that the State will 
pay more than half what we suppose the 
elementary education ought to cost. If 
we paid more we might be paying for 
the edueation generally of the lower 
middle class. But if we find out, owing 
to the greater demand for masters, that 
the cost of education increases, we may 
fairly raise the maximum above 15s. Let 
me now briefly state what we expect 
from the Education Act, assisted by 
this New Code. We have great hope 
that good, efficient secular instruction 
will be secured; that a better attendance 
will be attained; that the wants of the 
more needy districts, both rural and in 
towns, will be met by the increased 
grants; that there will be more efficiency 
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in teaching; and that there will be 
higher teaching. Thecountry has already 
responded to the Act in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Ninety-three boroughs, 
with a population of 4,968,000, have an- 
ticipated the action of the Act; the esti- 
mated population of all the boroughs of 
the kingdom being under 6,500,000. 
Including London, there is a total town 
population of more than 8,000,000 who 
have come under the school boards. 
There are also 74 parishes, or small 
towns, with a population of 680,000, 
which have also come under the opera- 
tion of the Act; and though our regu- 
lations for parishes were only issued 
about five weeks ago, we are issuing 
orders for districts not in towns at the 
rate of 15 a-week. There has been a stir 
in almost every town and every parish, 
for the school-board districts are elect- 
ing their best men. Nor can I say that 
I in any way regret the numerous ap- 
plications that have been made from all 
parts of the country to prevent the levy 
of arate. I am glad to have found out 
a mode by which the dislike to rates, 
especially in the rural districts, has been 
made the means of assisting educational 
progress. I will now conclude by thank- 
ing the House for the patience and 
attention with which they have listened 
to me. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 231; Noes 
64: Majority 167. 

Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,”’ by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL—[Biz 2.] 
(Mr. Thomas Chambers, Mr. Morley.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’’— (Jf. Thomas Chambers.) 

Mz. MAGUIRE moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Maguire.) 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought that after the discussions and 
Divisions which had already been held, 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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it would be idle to press the opposition 
to the Bill any further. He therefore 
hoped the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate would be withdrawn, for 
he was sure neither the House nor 
country would misinterpret the adoption 
of such a course. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE concurred 
in this recommendation. 

After a few observations from Mr. 
Heyears, Mr. Cottms, Mr. Monk, and 
Mr. Gorpon, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 


awh 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 13th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Bits—First Reading— 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister * (38). 

Second Keading—Prayer Book (Tables of Les- 
sons) (29). 


TREATY OF PARIS (1856)—NEUTRALITY 
OF THE BLACK SEA—THE CONFER- 
ENCE.—QUESTION. 

Tue Duxze or RICHMOND: Seeing 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, I wish to inquire 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation respecting the Conference on 
the Black Sea Question, which I under- 
stand has met to-day, and whether the 
sittings of the Conference are likely to 
extend over any lengthened period ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the Question of the noble Duke, I have 
to state that the Conference met to-day 
really for the last time, though it will 
meet again to-morrow for matters of 
form. It will, no doubt, be satisfactory 
to your Lordships to know the general 
character of the conclusions at which it 
has arrived. A Treaty has been signed 
to day at the Foreign Office by which, 
while the clauses of the Treaty of 1856 
respecting the neutralization of the 
Black Sea are abrogated, the restrictions 
imposed by previously existing treaties 
upon the Porte in regard to the closing 
of the Straits of the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus when the Porte is at peace, are 
so far modified as to admit of its opening 
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of them even in time of peace to the 
ships of war of friendly and allied 
Powers, in case the Porte should deem it 
necessary to do so, in order to insure the 
execution of the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris of March 30, 1856. The 
Treaty just signed also provides for the 
prolongation of the European Commis- 
sion of the Danube for 12 years; and, 
further, for the continued neutrality of 
the works already created or to be cre- 
ated by the Commission ; with a saving, 
however, of the right of the Porte, as a 
territorial Power, to send ships of war 
into the Danube. At the first meeting 
of the Conference, on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, a special Protocol was signed, re- 
cording that it was an essential principle 
of the Law of Nations that no Power 
can liberate itself from the engagements 
of a Treaty, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of the 
contracting Powers by means of an 
amicable arrangement. The French Ple- 
nipotentiary has this day signed the 
Protocol together with the Treaty. The 
Protocols of the Conference will be pre- 
sented to Parliament with as little delay 
as possible. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE (1871). 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Eart NELSON rose to draw atten- 
tion to the Revised Code of 1871. The 
noble Earl said that he had put on the 
Paper a Notice to move the following 
Resolutions :— 

“1. That the children of families migrating 
from one parish to another (at Lady-day and 
Michaelmas), and bringing with them a duly cer- 
tificated table of attendances from the school they 
have left, be allowed to reckon such attendances in 
the school to which they have come : 

**2. Thata certificate be given to every child 
who has passed in the fourth and two higher 
standards, and in any extra subject : 

“3. That the number of days for which even- 
ing schools in agricultural parishes be required 
to be open be 60, and the number of requisite 
attendances be 40,” 

But that since he had given his Notice 
one of the chief points contained in his 
Resolutions—and, in fact, the only one 
as to which he should have insisted— 
had been conceded by the Government ; 
it would not therefore be necessary 
that he should proceed with his Mo- 
tion. But although the remaining 
points were comparatively unimportant, 
he desired to be permitted to state the 
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reasons why he had desired to lay them 
before their Lordships. In the first place, 
he desired to say that he regarded the 
New Code as a bond fide fulfilment of the 
pledge given last year. For many fea- 
tures of it he was very thankful. The 
arrangement that good teachers of a 
certain age who had conducted schools 
well should be admitted without exami- 
nation, and that pupil-teachers who had 
passed creditably might take charge of 
schools of a certain calibre, went far to 
meet the difficulty experienced by poor 
parishes in obtaining certificated teachers. 
He also approved the arrangement as to 
increased attendance in day schools, and 
the attempt to raise the standard of the 
education given there. But perhaps the 
most important of all its proposals, was 
the attempt to introduce the half-time 
system into the agricultural districts. 
He sincerely hoped the attempt would 
have a successful issue, by permitting 
boys over 10 in agricultural districts to 
reckon only 150 attendances for a grant. 
His first Resolution related to what he 
would call ‘migrating children.” It 
was— 

“That the children of families migrating from 
one parish to another (at Lady-day and Michael- 
mas), and bringing with them a duly certificated 
table of attendances from the school they have 
left, be allowed to reckon such attendances in the 
school to which they have come.” 

This was intended to meet the case of 
the children of the better class of la- 
bourers—shepherds, carters, &c.—who, 
in the southern counties at least, were in 
the habit of changing their situations at 
those periods of the year. It would 
otherwise be impossible for them to 
show the 200 or 250 attendances which 
were a condition of examination, and 
there would be a risk of their education 
being neglected, as it would not be the 
teacher’s interest to induce them to at- 
tend if they could get no grant for 
them. In his own school there were 
children in this position. In this case 
a real grievance existed. As, however, 
a proposal had been made that even in 
towns, and wherever children moved 
from one school to another—say from a 
British School to a National School, and 
vice versé—the same power of counting 
attendances should be given, he would 
not press his own more limited Resolu- 
tion, but would yield to Mr. Forster’s 
appeal, that any sensible alteration of 
the Code at that time would impede the 
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operation of the arrangements made 
under the recent Education Act, which 
it was desirable should be put into force 
as speedily as possible. His second 
Resolution was— 

“ That a certificate be given to every child who 

has passed in the fourth and two higher standards, 
and in any extra subject.” 
The 4th Standard, requiring the ability 
to read and write well and the mastery 
of weights and measures, would prove 
the best starting point for future educa- 
tion, it could at present rarely be reached 
by a boy under 11 years of age, and it 
was desirable to give those on the point 
of leaving school an inducement to re- 
main a longer time at the day school 
and to attend in the winter months 
under the half-time principle, in order to 
pass this standard and procure a cer- 
tificate. He believed that employers 
would see the value of certificates, and 
that the boys who held them would be 
benefited by them. The third Resolu- 
tion— 

“That the number of days for which evening 
schools in agricultural parishes be required to 
be open be 60, and the number of requisite at- 
tendances be 40”— 
had been accepted by the Government in 
lieu of 80 days and 50 attendances, on 
the understanding that next January the 
original arrangement would probably be 
reverted to. All who were acquainted 
with the matter, or had heard the opi- 
nions of clergymen and schoolmasters in 
country districts, were convinced that 
evening schools could not be kept open 
more than 20 weeks in the year; for 
when the evenings lengthened youths 
found amusements, or attended to their 
gardens, and could not be induced to 
attend school. The grant, moreover, 
under the New Code to evening schools 
would not permit of the engagement of 
a special teacher, and the master of a 
day school, after working all day and 
attending to a pupil teacher, could not 
be expected to give up more than three 
evenings a- week. Indeed, a school- 
master had assured him that, however 
great the pecuniary inducement might 
be, care for his health would preclude 
his doing more than this. The clergy- 
man and parishioners who usually as- 
sisted in the evening school could not be 
expected to sacrifice more than three 
nights a-week. One important conside- 
ration in regard to the benefit of these 
night schools should not be lost sight of. 


Earl Nelson 
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If the half-time principle got fairly into 
operation in the agricultural districts, it 
was not at all unlikely that boys who had 
passed to a certain standard in the day 
school might attain a higher standard at 
the night school. Hitherto the attempt 
had been made to retain boys at the day 
schools until 12 years of age by not ad- 
mitting them to the night school till that 
age; but experience clearly showed how 
impossible it was, in many cases, to pre- 
vent boys at, and often below, 10 years 
of age, from entering upon out-door work. 
Those boys who were now prevented 
by this interregnum from continuing 
their education in the night school from 
the time they left the day school ought, 
in common fairness, to be allowed again 
to pass in the lowest standards of the 
day schools, for their two or three years 
work in the fields had left their minds 
a complete blank. He hoped these 
points would be considered ,by the Go- 
vernment. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, that 
as he had given Notice of a Motion for 
an Address to the Crown with respect to 
evening schools, he was glad this point 
had been conceded by the Government. 
It would, therefore, be sufficient for him 
—while he had no desire to interpose 
any difficulty in the working of the New 
Code—to point out objections to some 
parts of it, in the hope that the Govern- 
ment would consider them and see their 
way, either during the present or the 
next Session, to some modifications. The 
Government, it would no doubt be said, 
had been more liberal than had been ex- 
pected in their grants of money under the 
New Code; but then the fact must not be 
lost sight of that, while that was so, the 
increased grants were subject to more 
stringent terms than under the former 
Code; and he doubted, therefore, whe- 
ther more money would be received 
under the new than under the old sys- 
tem. As to the grants and attendances 
at evening schools he concurred with his 
noble Friend (Earl Nelson), but as to 
migrating scholars, the change of resi- 
dence on the part of shepherds and 
carters was not usual in his own county, 
though it might be customary in Wilt- 
shire. He feared that 60 was the out- 
side number they could expect night 
schools to be kept open for in the rural 
districts, because they could not open 
them before the Ist of October, or expect 
to continue them after the 1st of March, 
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when the evenings began to lengthen 
and the agricultural labourer had to 
work longer, and had also his little 
garden, and other matters to attend to. 
He found that by the New Code attend- 
ance was not to be required at any eve- 
ning school under the age of 12 and 
above 18; but he submitted that 18 years 
of age was much too young, and that it 
should be extended to 25. Young men 
about, or above the age of 18, were just 
beginning to appreciate the advantages 
accruing from education, and if the period 
of time were extended to 25, much valu- 
able education might be imparted and 
received in the interval. Under Article 
20, he found that 250 attendances, morn- 
ing or afternoon, were required to qualify 
aboy above 10 for examination in the rural 
districts, as he apprehended, with the 
view of encouraging the half-time system. 
He should be glad to know whether boys 
who had that number of attendances 
would be qualified not only for the exa- 
mination, but also for the grant? An- 
other point on which he wished to remark 
was that the Code treated boys and girls 
exactly alike. This was hardly fair, for 
while the former devoted their whole 
time to secular and religious knowledge, 
the latter devoted a considerable portion 
of the afternoon to needlework. They 
would, therefore, be at a considerable dis- 
advantage as compared with boys. A 
distinction being made between the at- 
tainments of male and female pupil- 
teachers, there should also be a distinc- 
tion between male and female scholars. 
The standard of examination appeared 
to him to be raised too high, the old 
Standard No. I. being abolished, and all 
of them being raised a step; so that 
Standard No. VI. was altogether a new 
one. This last required the writing of a 
short theme or letter, or easy paraphrase, 
and the mastery of vulgar or decimal 
fractions. Now he did not think boys in 
agricultural districts would attain such 
proficiency as to write a theme or para- 
phrase, or master vulgar or decimal 
fractions ; which last, indeed, was the ut- 
most arithmetical proficiency that was 
required of the female pupil-teacher in 
the last three years of her engagement. 
After the 31st of March, 1873, no day 
scholar above nine was to be examined 
in the 1st Standard, nor after the 31st of 
March, 1874, in the 2nd Standard. Now, 
the 8rd Standard required the reading of 
a short paragraph from an advanced 
reading book, the writing of a sentence 
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from dictation, and a knowledge of the 
compound rules of money. He doubted 
whether boys even in the county of the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Hali- 
fax) would be sufficiently precocious at 
the age of nine as to reach this standard. 
There was also a regulation that no 
scholar might be presented for examina- 
tion a second time in the same or a lower 
standard. He presumed the object was 
to require every scholar to advance a 
step in every successive examination. 
Viscount HALIFAX said, that his 
noble Friends had put to him several 
Questions of which they had given no 
Notice, and which, therefore, he was 
unable to answer so fully as he could 
have wished. He was glad to find that 
the noble Earl (Earl Nelson) approved 
the attempt to raise the standard, and 
most other alterations, proposed by the 
New Code. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) was of opinion that too 
great a step had been made; but it 
was highly desirable that the standard 
of education should be gradually and 
steadily raised. Every ploughboy could 
not, of course, be expected to reach 
Standard VI. and it was probable that in 
schools in the country the pupils gene- 
rally would seldom go beyond Standard 
IV; butif a boy could reach that standard 
it would show that he was reasonably 
well educated; and there could be no 
objection to encouraging the boy who, 
by talent and assiduity, attained the 
highest standard. Moreover, the Code 
was not designed for the rural districts 
exclusively; and he saw no reason why 
a fair proportion of scholars in the coun- 
try, and still more probably in towns, 
should not reach the advanced standards. 
Boys above 10 years of age in a rural dis- 
trict, attending 150 times, would not only 
be qualified for examination, but would 
be entitled to a grant. As to migrating 
children, the alteration proposed by the 
noble Earl (Earl Nelson) would, in 99 
cases out of 100, make no appreciable 
difference in the sum received by the 
teacher, and it would be attended with 
considerable trouble and inconvenience. 
With regard to certificates, he admitted 
that there was something to be said in 
their favour ; but there were considera- 
tions on the other side, and he could 
only promise that the point should be 
carefully considered. As to evening 
schools, the alteration advocated by the 
noble Earl had been provisionally con- 
ceded ; and it would be seen in the course 
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of the year whether 60 evenings, and 40 
attendances, were the utmost that could 
reasonably be expected. The noble 
Duke was correct in supposing that the 
object in forbidding a second examina- 
tion in the same standard was simply to 
require every scholar to advance a step 
at every successive examination. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, he 
wished for an explanation on this point. 
As every standard had been raised a 
step in the New Code, Standard I. of this 
year was Standard IT. of last year. There- 
fore, a boy examined under Standard IT. 
of last year would be examined the year 
following under Standard ITI. ButStand- 
ard ITT. of last year became Standard IT. 
this year; and as the rule declared that 
a boy could not be examined under the 
same standard a second year, it would 
necessarily preclude such boy from being 
examined at all. But, as that would 
present an obvious difficulty, and be 
utterly inconsistent with the principle 
of the Code, he supposed that the exa- 
mination referred to applied to the 
subjects comprised under the standards, 
and not to the particular number of the 
standards themselves. 

Viscount HALIFAX: Yes; the rule 
against a boy being examined twice 
under the same standard simply means 
that he is expected to advance to a higher 
standard every year. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that if it was necessary to allow migratory 
children in the rural districts to reckon 
their attendance at both schools, it was 
ten thousand times more necessary among 
the dense populations of the metropolis 
and great cities. In London alone there 
were at least 40,000 persons who never 
continued in one locality three months, 
but were perpetually on the move. If, 
then, their attendances at one school were 
not reckoned on their going to another, 
they would not be able to reach the re- 
quired standard, and they would thus 
be precluded from the benefit of exa- 
mination; and would consequently be 
neglected by the teachers, because the 
latter would derive no advantage from 
them. That, he submitted, was a matter 
for serious consideration. At certain 
periods of the year, moreover, thousands 
of children went out hop-picking, &c., 

and their entire attendances ought in 
fairness to be taken into account. He 
quite agreed with the noble Earl and the 
noble Duke that it was impossible to 
expect attendance at evening schools in 


Viscount Halifax 
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agricultural parishes more than 20 weeks 
a-year. Rural employment was very va- 
rious ; a great many children left off work 
at 4 or 5 p.m., and the farmers would in 
many cases be anxious that there should 
be an opportunity of attending evening 
schools; but a great many boys had to 
attend to horses and cattle, and could 
not leave off work till 6 or 6.30. They 
had then, with a drenched skin, to go 
home, get their supper, and change 
their clothes. It would be too much, 
therefore, to expect them to attend the 
evening school more than three times a- 
week during 20 weeks in the year. He 
hoped the Government would do all in 
their power to encourage night schools, 
for it was the only way in which the 
compulsory principle could be carried 
out. Children 10, 12, or 13 years of 
age would not be compelled to attend 
day schools. The value of the labour of 
children between 9 and 13 became much 
too great for them to attend day schools, 
unless the parents were compensated for 
the value of that labour. The only way 
to obtain a due attendance of children 
would be a very large increase in the 
evening schools. In London there were 
33,000 ragged children attending school, 
of whom 22,000 attended day schools ; 
but a very large proportion of these were 
under seven years of age, and the re- 
mainder were found in night schools, 
these latter being very often from 10 to 
18 or 19 years of age. The age of 
children in infant schools had been re- 
duced, he observed, from five to four. 
Their Lordships would recollect the dis- 
favour with which he was met last year 
when he suggested that the age should 
be less than five. His object was to 
prevent an enormous abuse which pre- 
vailed in many parts of London, children 
of even three years of age being kept at 
labour by their mothers. If all the 
girls between 7 and i2 years of age 
were to be fixed in day schools, their 
mothers would be deprived of the ser- 
vices of the only child who could look 
after the infants while she was out at 
work. Unless, therefore, the age at 
which infants could be taken into schools 
was reduced, girls 12 or 13 years of age 
would be taken away, and hundreds of 
thousands of poor children would be 
packed in large close rooms under the 
care of some old woman. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that children three 
years of age could not be taught any- 
thing. They could not be taught in- 
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tellectually, but they could be taught 
order, discipline, and obedience—singing 
and drill, for instance. He had seen 
hundreds, nay, thousands of children, 
many of them not more than two or three 
years of age, go through the regimental 
drill in capital style, and to their great 
enjoyment. He deeply regretted that 
music was not made an indispensable 
requisite in the education of children. 
It was impossible to describe the effect 
of music on the poorer and wilder sort, or 
the refining influence exerted on rough 
and lawless parents by children of the 
tenderest age being taught to sing hymns 
in sympathy and simplicity. Effects had 
thus, as he could testify from personal 
observation, been produced on parents 
living in the most degraded condition, 
such as could not have been effected by 
the action of the clergyman or the ac- 
tivity of the city missionary. To omit 
music was to neglect one of the best 
means of refining and elevating the most 
degraded portions of the human race. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PRAYER BOOK (TABLES OF LESSONS) 
BILL—(No. 29.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that it was identi- 
cal with that passed by their Lord- 
ships in the last Session of Parliament. 
It was confined to that part of the 
labours of the Ritual Commissioners 
which was devoted to the Table of Les- 
sons in our Prayer Book. At the very 
dawn of the Reformation, by thoseanxious 
for its promotion, one of the earliest 
steps taken was to secure the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures in a tongue under- 
stood by the people. Accordingly, in 
the first compilation of the Prayer Book, 
printed by authority, a Table of Lessons 
was inserted, so that the people might 
be instructed by hearing the Word of 
God read in the then existing translation. 
This Table had only been twice revised— 
first, in the reign of Elizabeth, and next, 
at the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
in 1662. It had, for some time, been 
thought very desirable that there should 
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be a further revision. One reason was, 
that no less than 144 Lessons were taken 
from the Apocryphal Books; another 
was, that some books—such as Chronicles 
—were wholly omitted, which would be 
both interesting and instructive. There 
were also chapters read which it was 
thought, by many (with whom he him- 
self concurred), could be omitted with . 
rather more profit than would attend 
their continued retention in the Table. 
The Evening Lessons, moreover, were 
taken exclusively from the Epistles, no 
other part of the New Testament being 
read in the afternoon or evening. Thus 
domestic servants and others unable to 
attend morning service never heard the 
Gospels read. All these points had been 
alluded to by a Committee of the Ritual 
Commission, by whom it had been re- 
commended that the number of Lessons 
from the Apocrypha should be reduced 
from 144 to 32, those which were retained 
being chiefly taken from Ecclesiasticus 
and the Book of Wisdom, both of which 
contained much that was highly instruc- 
tive and incentive to the improvement of 
morals. Portions of the Books which 
hitherto had been omitted altogether had 
been introduced into the Lectionary, and 
all chapters which it was thought unde- 
sirable to continue to read publicly had 
been omitted, the length of certain Les- 
sons had been curtailed, and arrange- 
ments had been made by which those 
who attended evening service only would 
have the opportunity of hearing portions 
of the Gospel and of the Acts of the 
Apostles read. Were he to state the 
names of those acting upon the Com- 
mittee, he was quite sure the House 
would repose the utmost confidence in 
their recommendations, and feel satisfied 
with their labours. The Report of the 
Committee had been adopted not only 
by the Convocation of Canterbury, but 
also by a Committee of the Convocation 
of the Province of York. The measure 
had now been before the public for 
nearly two years, and he had not heard 
a single objection raised to it as a whole, 
although, no doubt, objections had been 
taken to some of its details. The sub- 
ject was one that must be dealt with 
once and for all, and therefore it was 
that the present measure was identical 
with that which had been introduced 
into their Lordships’ House last year. 
He had heard it objected against the 
measure that it did not proceed far 
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enough, inasmuch as it did not carry 
into effect all the recommendations of 
the Commissioners. There were, how- 
ever, many reasons why it would have 
been undesirable to carry the measure 
further. Thus a great many of the 
alterations suggested by the Commis- 
sioners had relation to the mode of con- 
ducting the service, with the object of 
introducing a more general uniformity 
in the outward ceremonialsof the Church; 
but, owing to a recent decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
such proposed alterations had become 
unnecessary ; because it tended in the 
direction desired by the Commissioners, 
and it was far from desirable at present 
to attempt independent legislation which 
would probably fail in securing unifor- 
mity of opinion. With reference to the 
Report of the Ritual Commission, he 
was aware of the great discrimination, 
the forbearance and care with which 
that body had proceeded; but, at the 
same time, their last Report had not 
been so fortunate as to secure unanimous 
support. No less than 17 out of the 27 
members of which the Commission con- 
sisted had protested against the Report 
—a circumstance that was to be ex- 
plained by the fact that when the Report 
was agreed to all the Members of the 
Commission were not in attendance. 
Under these circumstances it was thought 
undesirable, at the present moment, to 
attempt to carry out by this measure 
the recommendations contained in that 
Report, more especially as no less than 
26 different objections, each signed by 
more or less of the Commissioners, had 
been taken to certain of those recom- 
mendations. The measure before the 
House was one that it was desirable to 
pass as speedily as possible, because the 
impending change in the form of the 
Lectionary had thrown a serious impedi- 
ment in the way of an important branch 
of trade by preventing the printing of 
new Prayer Books. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY de- 
sired to reiterate the opinion he had 
expressed last year—that this measure, 
as far as it went, would prove a great 
boon; but, at the same time, he did not 
see why it might not have gone further 
and have altogether excluded the Apo- 
crypha from the Table of Lessons, He 
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regretted the exclusion from the Lessons 
for the Sunday of the 14th chapter of 
Joshua, nor had any reason been as- 
signed for the removal of it from the 
Sunday to the Week-day Lessons. The 
Commissioners had gone through a 
great deal of labour, and had shown 
the utmost impartiality and fairness in 
framing their Reports, and he thought 
their recommendations entitled to the 
highest respect; but, considering the 
ability of the Commissioners, he thought 
it a pity that their Report should have 
had so small a result as the present 
measure. He wished, for the sake of 
the peace of the Church, the Commis- 
sioners had found some way of settling 
the question as to the Athanasian Creed. 
Had the suggestion been adopted of 
preserving that Creed in the ‘formu- 
lary of the Prayer Book, without re- 
quiring it to be compulsorily read, a 
good deal would have been effected to- 
wards reconciling those who objected to 
the service in its present form. The 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
had urged their Lordships to use speed 
with respect to this measure, on the 
ground that an important branch of 
trade was suffering from the uncertainty 
that existed at present as to the form of 
Lectionary that would be finally adopted ; 
but he (the Earl of Shaftesbury) must 
protest against that observation as being 
capable of being construed into a pledge 
that no further alterations would for 
the present at least be proposed in the 
Prayer Book. He, for one, sincerely 
hoped that many of the important 
changes which had been recommended 
by the Commissioners would become law 
before long. Had the changes recom- 
mended in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners been formerly carried into effect, 
much would have been done to smooth 
many difficulties that now existed and to 
secure the safety of the Church, which 
during every hour of its existence was 
drifting into greater danger. 

Tue Bisuor or GLOUCESTER ayp 
BRISTOL said, he could assure the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
that the recommendations to which he 
had referred had not received by any 
means unanimous support from the mem- 
bers of the Commission. In reference 
to the Athanasian Creed, if the noble 
Earl had been present at the meetings 
of the Commissioners, he would have 
found that it was not thought expedient 
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to make any Report regarding it, al- 
though there were many members of 
the Commission to whose mind this 
Creed did not commend itself. He did 
not agree with the optional method sug- 
gested by the noble Karl, for he thought 
that there were other means by which 
a satisfactory adjustment of the difficalt 
question could be arrived at. He con- 
curred with his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack in urging Par- 
liament to adopt this Bill as soon as pos- 
sible. He had stated in detail last year, 
and so would not now repeat the care 
and pains that had been taken by the 
Commission to make the Table of Les- 
sons as perfect as possible. More re- 
cently, objections had been raised to 
the general principle on which the Les- 
sons had been drawn up; but directly 
they were stated fairly, they would 
be found to result from a mistaken view 
being taken of the matter. A cur- 
rent objuction to the provisions of the 
Bill was that they proposed to substitute 
a totally novel Lectionary for one dig- 
nified by age, of ancient precedent, and, 
in outline, very generally adopted both 
in the East and West. It has been 
urged, then, that the Church of England, 
by adopting this new Table, would in 
this respect separate herself from Conti- 
nental and other Churches, and so would 
interpose another obstacle to union. The 
truth, however, was that any Table of 
Lessons was, comparatively, a new intro- 
duction. In the ancient Church no fixed 
Lectionary existed until about the 11th 
or 12th century. The Church of Rome 
in the 4th century had no Lessons but 
such as were taken from the Epistles 
and Gospels. He found that, in the 
early Christian Church, the privilege 
was allowed, or at any rate assumed, of 
altering the Lessons according to the 
subject to which the sermon was to be 
addressed. St. Augustine more than once 
alludes to changes which he had himself 
prescribed, and for which some excellent 
discourse of his own was apparently 
responsible. We know a few leading 
facts as to the choice of Lessons, but no- 
thing more. For instance, in the ancient 
Church the custom was that the Book of 
the Prophet Isaiah should be read before 
Whitsuntide; after Whitsuntide followed 
the reading of the Books of Samuel and 
Kings ; later on came the reading of the 
Books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes; 
towards the latter period of the Church 
year the Books of Tobit and Judith were 
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read very near the time of Lent. If 
the reader would turn to the Table of 
Lessons now before the House, he would 
see that in these particulars, as also in 
other details, it is carefully maintained 
in accord with the usage of the ancient 
Church, and he thought it would be 
found that all similar objections, founded 
on mistaken comparisons of the present 
with an assumed past, would, if con- 
sidered fairly, at once disappear. He 
had alluded to this as objections had 
been recently urged which it seemed 
proper now, thus briefly, to notice. He ~ 
trusted, in conclusion, that the Bill would 
meet with the reception at their Lord- 
ships’ hands which it obtained last year. 

Eart STANHOPE said, that with 
reference to the points of detail pointed 
out by the noble Earl (the Karl of 
Shaftesbury) he thought their Lordships 
would feel that if a reform of the Table 
of Lessons was to be carried out at all, 
it must be done by placing a measure 
of confidence in those who had had the 
supervision of its details. Such details 
would never be suitably discussed or 
decided in that House. The well-chosen 
Committee of the Commission to whom 
that matter was referred were unanimous 
in their recommendations, as the Lord 
Chancellor had already stated, and it 
might be added to his statement that 
the Commission at large were equally 
unanimous when the question was whe- 
ther those recommendations should be 
adopted and confirmed. He (Earl Stan- 
hope) had, the other night expressed a 
hope that the measure of the Govern- 
ment might comprise not only the new 
Table of Lessons, but certain other 
matters in the Prayer Book. He ad- 
mitted the difficulty that might have 
been found in attempting that course. 
Since, however, the measure was before 
the House, he thought their Lordships 
were—especially those who had been 
Members of the Commission—at liberty 
to express their sentiments ; and he cer- 
tainly shared in the regret expressed by 
the noble Earl, that the Athanasian 
Creed had not been dealt with. It was 
true that to deal with it, though most 
desirable, was also not a little difficult. 
The difficulty lay in the divided state of 
opinion among the Commissioners, and 
not among the Commissioners only, but 
among the Churchmen at large; and 
although it might be open to the House 
in Committee to move Amendments in 
the Bill on this and on other points of 
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great importance, yet, thinking the mea- 
sure as it stood was an undoubted good, 
and being anxious to secure that good, he 
did not wish to hazard it by proposing or 
supporting Amendments on other points, 
however desirable they might be in 
themselves. It was wholly repugnant to 
English feeling, while upholding and 
affirming one’s own religious belief, to 
declare the eternal condemnation of all 
who did not accept it in every particular; 
and it was, he thought, impossible that 
a formula like the Athanasian Creed, as 
it now stood, could long retain its place 
in the public services of the Church. 
He might add that although much di- 
versity of opinion had been expressed 
by the Commissioners as to the manner 
of dealing with this Creed, there was 
a decided majority in favour of some 
change from the present practice. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury — now un- 
fortunately absent from the House on 
account of his state of health — had ex- 
pressed a strong opinion to that effect, 
and when his Grace returned to England 
he hoped that the subject of the Atha- 
nasian Creed would receive from him, 
and from others of the right rev. 
Bench, the attention it deserved. He 
did not, however, wish to risk the defeat 
of the present Bill by attempting to re- 
move any other grievance than the one 
it sought to remedy, and he trusted that 
the measure would speedily become law. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he did not rise 
to offer any objection to the Lectionary 
proposed by that Bill. He agreed that 
if a change was to be made the substi- 
tuted Lectionary must be accepted as a 
whole; and asa whole he believed the 
Lectionary now proposed was a great 
improvement on the one we at present 
possessed. But he desired to repeat now 
the protest he made last year against 
the manner in which Convocation was 
connected with the Bill. The recital of 
the Bill was that those “‘ revised Tables of 
Lessons have been considered and ap- 
proved by the Convocation of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury and by a commit- 
tee of the Convocation of York.” He 
protested, in the first place, on the 
minor ground, that if it was right to 
take notice of Convocation and to have 
its assent, the assent they required was 
not that of a committee of the Convoca- 
tion of York, but that of the Convoca- 
tion of the Province of York itself. 
But, further, the manner in which Con- 
vocation was referred to in the Bill was 
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entirely without precedent. On former 
occasions, when the assent of Convoca- 
tion had been noticed, there was a dis- 
tinct statement that Convocation had 
received from the Crown that licence 
without which the assent of Convocation 
could not be noticed in any Act of Par- 
liament ; and now, for the first time in 
that Bill, they had a recital of the 
approval of Convocation without any 
mention of the licence of the Crown to 
express that approval. They were told 
last year that no such licence had been 
given, and that there was such urgency 
in passing the Bill that any delay would 
be very injurious. As, however, the 
measure had stood over for another Ses- 
sion, there was no good reason for de- 
parting from the old constitutional prac- 
tice requiring the assent of Convocation, 
if it was to be expressed at all, to be 
duly expressed by both branches of 
Convocation in pursuance of a licence 
from the Crown. He did not wish to 
impede the progress of the measure, but 
simply to renew his protest on the point 
he had described; and if no sufficient 
explanation were given, he hoped that 
in Committee that part of the recital 
would be struck out. 

Lorp EBURY said, he was perfectly 
astonished when he heard from the Lord 
Chancellor that the various recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Commissioners 
on other points than the Lectionary would 
not be included in the Bill. Were the 
Commissioners to understand that all 
their recommendations, excepting these, 
were to be set aside? If so, he was 
bound to say that was a very unsatis- 
factory state of things; and although he 
approved the Table of Lessons as pro- 
posed, he could not give his assent to 
the Bill without entering his protest 
against the neglect of recommendations 
of the greatest importance. Reference 
had been made to the protests made 
against the last Report; but these so- 
called protests were scarcely more than 
qualifying documents, for in only one 
was the word ‘ protest”? used, and out 
of the 26 remonstrances 11 or 12 related 
to the Athanasian Creed. 

Tue Bisuorp or LONDON said, he 
somewhat sympathized with the noble 
Lord who had just spoken in regretting 
that the Bill did not include other im- 
portant recommendations of the Commis- 
sion than those relating to the Lection- 
ary; but he presumed the passing of 
this “Bill would not preclude action at 
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some future time with reference to those 
recommendations. The great advantage 
of the course adopted was that this Bill 
having been well canvassed and gene- 
rally supported, both by clergy and laity, 
it might be passed without being sub- 
mitted to minute examination, and so 
very speedily become law. It could not 
have been hoped that this would have 
been the case had the Bill included some 
other of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. He feared there was 
some possibility of misapprehension from 
the words used by the Lord Chancellor 
with reference to the difference of opi- 
nion among the Commissioners. Except- 
ing the vexed question of the Athanasian 
Creed, he believed that, of the 66 re- 
commendations made in the Report, ex- 
actly one-half were agreed to unani- 
mously ; nine had only one vote recorded 
against them; 20 passed by majorities 
varying from 6 to 1 and 2 to 1; and 
there were only four which were not 
carried by a majority of at least 2 to 1. 
The difficulty of the Commissioners was 
not so much the want of unanimity 
within the Commission as the want of 
unanimity without it. It appeared pro- 
bable that many of the recommendations 
on which the Commissioners themselves 
had agreed would excite much dis- 
agreement in passing through Parlia- 
ment; and it was thought that while 
this Bill, upon which little difference 
of opinion existed, would pass rapidly 
through Parliament, public opinion upon 
other points should have time to conso- 
lidate. The real difficulty was the Atha- 
nasian Creed. He believed that there 
were thousands of men, laity as well as 
clergy, who would not part from the use 
of that Creed without deep feelings of 
regret and, he would almost say, indig- 
nation. He might be sorry it should be 
so; but so, no doubt, it was. Besides this, 
it was doubtful—at least, so it appeared 
to him—whether the Royal Commis- 
sioners, considering they had been ap- 
pointed to deal with the Rubrics alone, 
had any power to touch the Athanasian 
Creed. He, for one, felt strongly that 
in dealing with the Prayer Book they 
had no right to remove from the Prayer 
Book one of the three Creeds which it 
was declared by the authority of the 
Thirty-nine Articles ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed. How far 
this, the main difficulty, might be re- 
moved by time and consideration he 
did not venture to prophesy; but if 
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in the present Session it had been at- 
tempted to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Ritual Commission—espe- 
cially, if it had been proposed to re- 
move the Athanasian Creed from the 
Prayer Book—he was convinced that 
such a measure would not have passed 
without paining deeply many whose opi- 
nions were most highly valued. It would 
probably have met with strong opposi- 
tion, and the result might have been 
that this Bill, which was generally de- 
sired, and would meet the wishes which 
the Church had expressed for many 
years, would have been lost. 

Eart GREY : My Lords, I have no in- 
tention of offering any opposition to the 
passing of the Bill, but like my noble 
Friend who spoke last but one (Lord 
Ebury), I acquiesce in its being passed, 
with much doubt and reluctance, not be- 
beause I am insensible to the value of the 
improvement which will be made by sub- 
stituting the proposed Table of Lessons for 
that now in use, but because I think that 
that improvement, great as I admit it to 
be, would be dearly purchased if it were 
obtained at the price of throwing a new 
obstacle in the way of the more extensive 
improvements which are urgently wanted ; 
and there is some reason to fear that this 
may prove to be the case. I think, with 
my noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), that the argument used by 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, that the early passing of the Bill is 
necessary, in order that the trade in 
Prayer Books may be relieved from sus- 
pense, is open to the interpretation that 
when this Bill is passed we must look for 
no farther improvements in the Prayer 
Book ; and that printers and publishers 
may proceed to bring out new editions 
without apprehension that it will again 
be changed. In my opinion, to deter- 
mine that this is to be the end of im- 
provements in the Prayer Book would be 
most fatal to the interests of the Church 
of England. There are many of the im- 
provements suggested by the Commis- 
sioners which it would be very desirable 
to adopt, and there is one which they 
have not recommended, which I regard 
as far more important, and more urgently 
necessary, than any which they have pro- 
posed. I refer to some alteration in the 
Rubric for the purpose of putting an end 
to the necessity of reading the Athana- 
sian Creed in the regular services of the 
Church. I heard with great regret what 
was said on this subject by the right 
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rev. Prelate—myvight rev. Friend, if he 

will allow me to call him so—who spoke 

last. He told us that this Creed could 

not be omitted from our services without 

giving great pain to a large number of ex- 

cellent clergymen ; but surely he must be 

aware that its retention gives still more 

pain not only to a larger number of 
clergymen who are compelled to use it, 

but also to nine-tenths of the laity. For 

my own part, I do not hesitate to say 
that I never hear that Creed read with- 

out a feeling of horror and disgust, re- 

garding it, as I do, as being utterly in- 
consistent with the reverence due to the 
Supreme Being, and with a sense of de- 

votion. It is now universally admitted 
that thisCreed, which goes by the name of 
Athanasius, was not written by him, but 
centuries after his death. It is the bar- 
barous production of a barbarous age ; 
and I can conceive no more shocking 
presumption, or more gross irreverence 
to the Creator, than that men should 
take upon them to define His nature, 

which is so far above all human compre- 
hension, by words which, as applied to 
this subject, certainly cannot be under- 
stood in their ordinary sense, and con- 
vey no real meaning to the mind. I 
wish the advocates of this Creed would 
explain what meaning they attach to 
such words as ‘‘ begotten,” or “‘ proceed- 
ing,”’ when applied to the person of the 
Trinity, and whether they even profess 
to understand the distinction drawn be- 
tween them. I would ask those who 
attach so much value to this Creed how 
they can justify dealing in this manner 
with such awful mysteries, and then 
having the presumption to affirm that 
all who decline to adopt words and de- 
finitions which they do not themselves 
understand, will, beyond doubt, be con- 
demned to eternal torture? The at- 
tempt to maintain this Creed in the ser- 
vices of the Church, in spite of its general 
condemnation by the reason and feelings 
of the great body of the people would be 
as unwise as it certainly would be un- 
successful in the end. If it would other- 
wise have been possible to retain it, the 
publication of the proceedings of the 
Commission has now clearly made this 
impracticable. It is true that the Com- 
mission has not recommended thatthe use 
of the Creed should be given up; but as 
my noble Friend (Earl Stanhope), himself 
one of the Commissioners, has pointed 
out to us, it has been unequivocally con- 
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majority of the whole body as 17 out of 
27; and the minority of the body, who 
were accidentally a majority of the Com- 
missioners present when the final de- 
cision on this subject was come to, only 
agreed to advise its being retained, with 
the addition of a note to the Rubric, de- 
claring that the most obnoxious words 
in the Creed were to be understood in a 
sense directly opposed to their plain, 
grammatical meaning. We have heard 
of ‘‘ Jesuitical proceedings,” and of the 
want of respect for truth they show; but 
to my mind nothing in that way could 
be more shocking than that we should 
be advised to retain the Creed, but, 
at the same time put into the Prayer 
Book a note declaring that it is not to be 
understood according to the plain mean- 
ing of its language. I cannot doubt 
that, to retain the Creed in this manner, 
would be most injurious to the Church 
of England, and would tend to alienate 
from it a very large number of persons. 
At the same time I recognize the diffi- 
culty in which the Commissioners were 
placed by the strong opinion in favour 
of the Creed of many of the clergy; but 
I think this difficulty might have been 
overcome by adopting the suggestion of 
my noble Friend (Karl Stanhope), and 
substituting the word ‘‘may’’ for ‘‘ shall” 
in the Rubric directing the Creed to be 
used. No violent or sudden change 
would thus have been made. Those 
clergymen who think it right to persevere 
in declaring that all who differ from them 
on most abstruse metaphysical questions 
as to the nature of the Deity will, beyond 
doubt, be condemned to eternal torture, 
would have been at liberty to go on 
using the Creed, while those who take 
what I think a more charitable and a 
more Christian view of the subject would 
have been equally at liberty to omit it. 
Had reading the Creed been thus made 
optional I am convinced that the com- 
mon sense and good feeling of congre- 
gations would in a few years have caused 
it to fall into disuse. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he looked 
with great satisfaction at the Bill now 
before the House; and he should not 
have risen to address their Lordships 
had it not been for the speech of the 
noble Earl who had just sat down. Their 
Lordships were not now discussing a 
Bill for the abolition of the Athanasian 
Creed, which as the noble Earl had 
said would perhaps have commanded a 
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noble Earl had said that the Commis- 
sioners had taken a Jesuitical course, he 
thought it necessary to speak on behalf 
of the Report which a majority of the 
Commissioners had adopted. He would 
not follow the noble Karl in the inter- 
pretation he had put upon the Atha- 
nasian Creed further than to say it did 
not accord with that given by some of 
the most eminent authorities in the 
Church of England. The note which it 
was proposed to append to the Creed 
was in the very words of the Royal 
Commissioners who sat in 1689, and 
were presided over by Archbishop Til- 
lotson—and he left their Lordships to 
decide whether they were likely to 
adopt a Jesuitical mode of interpreta- 
tion. Their Lordships had been told 
that a majority of the Commissioners 
were opposed to the retention of the 
Creed in the services of the Church. If 
that were so, and the question had been 
argued three or four times over, how 
was it that the majority hostile to the 
Creed had never been able to make 
itself felt? The fact was that the 
opponents of the Creed had never been 
able to define—to themselves even— 
what it was they wanted, and hence 
they never had been able to secure har- 
monious action; accordingly, their va- 
rious proposals had been defeated in 
detail. That would show their Lordships 
the difficulty of bringing forward any 
proposals as to the Athanasian Creed 
likely to meet with the approval of the 
nation at large. It was all very well to 
talk about nine-tenths of the people of 
England being opposed to the Creed. 
He disputed the accuracy of that state- 
ment. On the contrary, he believed that 
the Athanasian Creed had been a source 
of comfort to thousands who did not put 
upon its language the exaggerated inter- 
pretation which had been placed upon it 
by the noble Earl. He warned their 
Lordships against further interference 
with the formularies and services of the 
Church of England, as to which, at the 
present moment, a very strong feeling 
existed. The Protestantism of the Church 
had been strained to an alarming extent ; 
and the peace of the Church of Eng- 
land would be best secured and its per- 
manence maintained by abstaining, at 
present, at all events, from further 
interference in this direction. Rough 
handling at the present moment was 
very likely to bring about danger and dis- 
aster, and, instead of leading to those 
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measures of comprehension which every- 
body desired, might very possibly end in 
disruption and disestablishment. 

Tur Bisuorp or CHICHESTER said, 
that, as he understood, the Government 
by no means intended to throw aside the 
other recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, but meant to take their time, 
and feel the pulse of the country, and 
bring forward remedial measures when 
they saw that the proper moment had 
arrived. As to the denunciation of the 
Athanasian Creed bythe noble Earl (Karl 
Grey), uttered with a vehemenceunsuited 
to the sacred character of the subject, he 
need only point out that the two expres- 
sions ‘‘proceeding’’ and ‘ begotten,” 
on which the noble Earl had laid such 
stress, were the very words Scripture 
applied to the Holy Ghost and to the 
Son of God. Accordingly, if the other 
criticisms of the noble Earl had no 
greater weight than this, they might 
be allowed to pass without further 
observation. His own opinion was that 
the Athanasian Creed ought not to be 
used in congregations without due ex- 
planation by the clergy. The Athanasian 
Creed was an exposition of the true sense 
of Scripture ; but the argument that the 
Creed was intended only to be recited, 
not believed, went a great deal further 
than the noble Earl intended, for it 
would equally apply to the Nicene 
Creed and to the Apostles’ Creed. As re- 
garded the change in the Table of Les- 
sons, that he believed to be a great im- 
provement, and one which was much 
needed. He rejoiced, however, that the 
Committee and the framers of this Bill 
had been courageous enough to retain 
the noble chapters from the Apocrypha. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he had only 
understood the observations of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack to 
apply to the present Session. He trusted 
that hereafter it would be possible for 
the Government to give effect to many 
other of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. 

Eart GREY very much doubted 
whether the word “ proceeding” was 
to be found in Scripture applied in the 
sense mentioned by the right rev. Pre- 
late; but what he most objected to was 
the attempt to define by words what was 
beyond all human intellect and compre- 
hension. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
not continue the discussion as to whe- 
ther the Athanasian Creed ought to be- 
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retained or done away with in the ser- 
vices of the Church ; but he rose to ex- 
plain the position in which the Govern- 
ment stood in regard to the Bill. The 
action of the Government had been mis- 
understood. The Government had been 
complained of for not going more fully 
into the recommendations of the Ritual 
Commissioners, and especially for not 
having dealt with the Athanasian Creed. 
There would have been no unwillingness 
on their part to deal with that question 
also had there been any reasonable 
amount of unanimity among the Com- 
missioners themselves with regard to the 
Athanasian Creed. The declaration of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack had been limited simply to this— 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
not prepared at present to deal with a 
question the difficulties of which was 
shown by the want of union among the 
Commissioners. As to the point with 
which the Government did propose to 
deal by this Bill, there was almost entire 
unanimity of opinion. As to the men- 
tion in the recital that the revised Tables 
of Lessons had been considered and ap- 
proved of by Convocation, the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack was pre- 
pared to yield to what appeared to 
be the very general opinion of their 
Lordships on that point, and to strike 
out the recital in Committee. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 

House adjourned at half past Seven 


o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 18th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Birrs—First Reading— 
Game Laws Amendment (No. 2) * [71]. 

Second Reading—Army Regulation [39], debate 
resumed and further adjourned. 

Select Committee—Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Leicester Square Improvement), c&e., nomi- 
nated. 

Committee—Report—Stamp Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [46]. 


IRISH LAND ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STEWART HARDY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is true, as reported in the papers on 
Friday March 8rd, that a tenant at will 
in Armagh was awarded twenty-two 
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years’ purchase for disturbance in her 
holding, together with the value of her 
house and of a sand pit on the land, 
while the owner in fee simple received 
only twenty years’ purchase ; and, whe- 
ther such a decision is in accordance 
with the provisions of the Land Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it would not, 
I think, be any part of my duty to say, 
with regard to the decision of any Irish 
Court, whether it was or was not in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Land 
Act; but I admit that I should have no 
difficulty in answering any Question as 
to what were the intentions of the framers 
of the Land Act, and probably the hon. 
Member intended to ask me a Question 
of that kind. I am cognizant of the 
circumstances to which the hon. Member 
refers as they appear in the public 
journals. I believe them to be correctly 
reported, though I do not think they are 
stated with perfect accuracy in this Ques- 
tion, because I think the sand pit was 
not a part of the holding. As I under- 
stand the statement, the sand pit was 
embraced in the valuation to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers. I have no doubt 
that the relative value of the interests of 
tenants and landlords under the Ulster 
custom, under which this case was tried, 
was not fixed or determined by the Irish 
Land Act of last year. That was taken 
as it was found. There was no option 
of proceeding otherwise than under the 
provisions of that Act. 


POST OFFICE — POSTING OF NEWS- 
PAPERS, &e., IN WALL AND PILLAR 
LETTER-BOXES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER said, that in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Macfie he would beg to ask 
the Postmaster General, Whether he does 
not think it expedient, afterthe long expe- 
rience, of the great advantage which the 
public derive from the use of Wall and 
Pillar Letter-boxes, now to withdraw the 
prohibition to post therein newspapers, 
books, and patterns; and, whether he 
does not think that some of the delays 
and irregularities for which the Post 
Office is blamed, are not justly attribu- 
table to the practice of dropping along 
with written correspondence other de- 
spatches which may be within the limits 
of size allowed by the aperture into the 
same box, in contravention of the pre- 
sent regulations ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, it was 
not expedient to permit wall and pillar 
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letter-boxes to be used for the posting 
of newspapers, book, and patterns. If 
the present pillar posts were to be used 
for those purposes, they would obviously 
be too much encumbered. He was not 
aware of the delays or irregularities to 
which his hon. Friend alluded. But if 
there were any such delays or irregulari- 
ties, they arose simply through disobey- 
ing directions which ought to be obeyed, 
and putting newspapers into pillar posts. 


POST OFFICE—LETTERS OF OFFICERS 
AT FOREIGN STATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Str HERVEY BRUCE asked tho 
Postmaster General, Whether he is 
aware that the letters of Officers in Her 
Majesty’s Service, when on duty at Fo- 
reign Stations, are now charged full 
postage, and if they are ordered away 
from the Stations to which such letters 
were addressed before the arrival of the 
mail bags, such letters are charged fresh 
postage ; and, whether he considers such 
charges just or expedient ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the privilege under which letters of offi- 
cers in Her Majesty’s service serving at 
foreign stations were formerly conveyed 
at a lower rate of postage than that 
charged upon ordinary letters was abo- 
lished on the Ist of January, 1870, by a 
Warrant of the Treasury Board, dated 
17th August, 1869. Officers’ letters were 
not liable to any additional charge on 
re-direction when an officer serving at a 
foreign station was removed from such 
station to another station before the letter 
arrived. That was very clearly stated 
in Rule 113 of The British Postal Guide. 


IRELAND-—-RIBANDISM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether a printed form of 
the following oath, or of an oath to the 
like effect, alleged to have been taken by 
Ribandmen in the county of Westmeath, 
has not been seized by the police in that 
county :— 


‘« By the virtue of the oath I have taken, I will 
aid and assist, with all my mind and strength, 
when called upon, to massacre Protestants and 
cut away heretics, burn British churches, and 
abolish Protestant Kings and Princes, and all 
others except the Church of Rome and this sys- 
tem ; and by the virtue of the oath I have taken, 
I will think it no sin to kill and massacre a Pro- 
testant, whenever opportunity occurs; and by 
virtue of the said oath, if I know any of the said 
members of this system to be backward in exe- 
cuting any of the aforesaid orders, I will imme- 
diately make it known to the captain or com- 
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mittee-man belonging to the Riband Board; and 
by virtue of the oath, I will always attend at one 
moment’s notice toexecute any commands belong- 
ing to this system, and I will never see a brother 
hurt or abused by any not up to this system 
without assisting him, nor will I buy anything 
from a Protestant at any terms, if I can get it 
from a brother ; and I also feel bound to believe 
that there is no absolution to be had from the 
Pope of Rome, or any other authority belonging 
to that Church, or that which is to come, from a 
breach of the test ?” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The printed paper, which is quoted 
almost accurately in the Question of my 
hon. Friend, was found in a house in 
Mullingar in the year 1869. There is, 
I believe, reason to doubt whether it is 
a genuine Riband document; and, if so, 
it is supposed to be a copy of an obso- 
lete oath. I have no further informa- 
tion on that subject. 


THE TREATY OF PARIS (1856)— 
NEUTRALIZATION OF THE BLACK SEA— 
THE CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I wish 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Govern- 
ment, before coming to any decision in 
the Conference, will not take means to 
learn what were the contingencies which, 
in Baron Brunow’s opinion, justified 
a violation of the Treaty of 1856, the 
more especially as subsequently, in reply 
to Lord Granville, the Russian Ambas- 
sador declared that these contingencies 
had never been realized ? I wish also to 
ask whether the noble Lord can give us 
any information concerning proposals 
made at the Conference ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, in reply to 
the Question of my hon. Friend, I have 
to state that Earl Granville has received 
permission from the Russian Ambassa- 
dor to state that the contingencies to 
which his Excellency alluded had refer- 
ence to the possible bearing of the late 
war between Austria and Italy on the 
independenceand integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. With reference to the second 
Question of my hon. Friend, I will, with 
the permission of the House, make a 
short statement. I have to inform the 
House that a Treaty has been signed to- 
day at the Foreign Office, by which the 
clauses of the Treaty of 1856 respecting 
the neutralization of the Black Sea are 
abrogated, and the restrictions imposed 
by previously existing treaties upon the 
Porte in regard to the closing of the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
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phorus, when the Porte is at peace, are 
so far modified as to admit of their being 
open to ships of war of friendly or allied 
Powers, in case the Porte should deem it 
necessary to do so in order to secure the 
execution of the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris of March 30th, 1856. 
The Treaty just signed also provides for 
the prolongation of the European Com- 
mission of the Danube for 12 years; and, 
further, forthe continued neutrality of the 
works already created or to be created by 
the Commission, with a saving, however, 
of the rights of the Porte, as a territorial 
Power, to send ships of war into the 
Danube. At the first meeting of the 
Conference, on the 17th January, a spe- 
cial Protocol was signed, recording that 
it was an essential principle of the Law 
of Nations that no Power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, 
nor modify the stipulations thereof, un- 
less with the consent of the contracting 
Powers by means of an amicable ar- 
rangement. The French Plenipotentiary 
has this day signed the Protocol, toge- 
ther with the Treaty, and the Protocols of 
the Conference will be presented to Par- 
liament with the least possible delay. 


ARMY—EXAMINATIONS FOR DIRECT 
COMMISSIONS.—QUESTION, 


Coronet CORBETT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
gentlemen who passed their examination 
for direct commissions in the Army in 
August last will, in event of their being 
over age when their turn comes for a 
commission, still be eligible, or whether 
they will be passed by as superan- 
nuated ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Each candidate 
who passed in July was furnished with 
a memorandum explaining to him the 
prospect of his obtaining a commission, 
and pointing out within what time he 
must obtain it or be superannuated. 

Lorp GARLIES asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether there will be 
any Examination for Direct Commissions 
within the next few months ; and, if so, 
whether it will be conducted upon the 
old system, or upon the new one recom- 
mended by the recent Commission’s 
Report on the subject ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: As there are up- 
wards of 500 candidates for commissions 
who have passed, there will not be an- 
other examination for the Army generally 
for a considerable time. If any exa- 
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minations are necessary for the Guards, 
they will be conducted under the new 
system. 


ARMY—CHRISTCHURCH BARRACKS, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it 
was not the intention of the Government 
last year to sell or pull down the bar- 
racks at Christchurch; whether they 
were deterred from doing so by the in- 
tervention of His Royal Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief; 
and, whether it is not the practice to ad- 
vertise for tenders for contracts for the 
repairs in barracks; and, if so, whether 
that course was pursued in the case of 
the repairs now executing in the bar- 
racks at Christchurch; and, if so, in 
what papers such tenders were adver- 
tised ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
there was no intention to sell or pull 
down the barracks at Christchurch. The 
repairs were being executed under the 
triennial contract made in 1868, the 
tenders for which were advertised in the 
Builder, Building News, Portsmouth Times, 
and Hampshire Advertiser. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS)—SMALL POX 
HOSPITALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked the 
late President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether he is correctly reported to have 
said to a deputation from Islington that 
‘the Metropolitan Asylums Board could 
not do more work in the way of providing 
hospitals for Small Pox cases;’’ and, if so, 
upon what grounds he made the state- 
ment ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, he had 
not made the statement in those broad 
terms in which he was reported to have 
spoken. He pointed to the extreme diffi- 
culty which the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board had at the present moment, on ac- 
count of having two large lunatic asylums 
and threeorfour small pox establishments 
on their hands. He also stated that they 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient men to work on committees for 
obtaining sites and superintending plans. 
That statement he made on the authority 
of members of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. 

Afterwards— 


Mr. PEEK asked the Secretary to 
the Poor Law Board, Whether it is the 
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intention of that Board to erect a Small 
Pox Hospital upon any portion of the 
surplus lands of Battersea Park; and 
whether any application has been made 
to the First Commissioner of Works for 
a grant of land for that purpose ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, in reply, that 
the Poor Law Board had made applica- 
tion to the First Commissioner of Works 
to ascertain the terms on which the Go- 
vernment would grant land for the pur- 
pose of building a small pox hospital 
thereon. At the same time, there was 
no present intention on the part either 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board or 
the Poor Law Board to erect a small 
pox hospital’on that site. By saying so, 
he was not precluding the Poor Law 
Board from taking any steps that might 
be necessary. 


COST OF THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HUNT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he made a state- 
ment on March the 7th, that nineteen 
millions were added to the National Debt 
by the Abyssinian War; whether in 
point of fact any addition to the per- 
manent debt of the Country was made 
by that war; whether the cost of that 
war was not below nine millions; and, 
whether the debt temporarily incurred 
for a portion of such cost has not been 
entirely provided for out of Taxes, and 
extinguished ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Ididnotsay that £19,000,000 
were added to the National Debt by the 
Abyssinian War. The Abyssinian War 
cost less than £9,000,000. In defraying 
that charge there were borrowed, I think, 
£2,000,000 from the Bank of England, 
which were repaid out of the balances, 
and therefore did not add to the Debt 
of the country, and there were Exchequer 
Bonds for £1,000,000 which have since 
been paid off, and therefore formed no 
addition to the public Debt. I was en- 
tirely in error when I said that they had. 
But the error was more technical than 
real. The fact was that by great exer- 
tions in raising more Revenue the cost of 
the Abyssinian War was prevented from 
becoming public debt, and was paid off 
instead. I am happy to acknowledge 
that for that result the country is in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not think that in making the state- 
mentI wished tocastany reflection on him. 
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IRELAND—RIBANDISM IN WEST- 
MEATH, &c.—QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whetherand when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to apply to Parliament for 
any extraordinary powers to enable them 
at once to cope with the present disregard 
of all Law in the counties of Westmeath, 
Meath, and parts of King’s County; or, 
if the adoption of measures necessary to 
restore security to life and property in the 
disturbed districts is to await the Report 
of the Select Committee just appointed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am at a loss, 
Sir, to know whether I understand 
aright the Question of the hon. Baronet, 
though the terms are so clear that I do 
not see how I can misapprehend them. 
But if I do understand the Question, it 
appears like an invitation to repeat in 
answer to a Question the substance of 
a debate on which we lately spent two 
nights. The opinion of the Government 
is that they will best discharge their 
duty with respect to the state of things 
which exists not in ‘‘Westmeath, Meath, 
and parts of King’s County,” but in 
Westmeath, and parts of Meath and 
King’s County, by placing the facts on 
such a footing as to be beyond all dis- 
pute by means of the inquiry of an im- 
partial Committee. That appears to us 
the most prompt method that can be 
adopted with a view to an effectual re- 
medy. But I quite agree with the hon. 
Baronet that it is our duty that the re- 
medy should be applied in the most 
speedy and effective manner. 


IRELAND—RAILWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he has any ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Bill which he stated to a de- 
putation in Dublin had been prepared 
by Government for the purchase of the 
Trish Railways ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the Question of his 
hon. Friend was based on a misreport 
of what passed on the occasion referred 
to. He never alluded to any Government 
Bill being in existence, but to a Bill 
which the Lord Lieutenant himself had 
then recently received, through, he be- 
lieved, the late Lord Mayor, from what 
was called the Mansion House Commit- 
tee, on the subject of Irish railways. 
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That was a Bill providing for the pur- 
chase of the Irish railways under an 
Irish guarantee to be given by means 
of a system of Irish taxation, and he re- 
ferred to the subject for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the deputation had 
come to the Lord Lieutenant with a 
view to support that Bill. He found, 
upon inquiry, that most of the members 
of the deputation were not aware of the 
existence of the Bill, and did not come 
for the purpose of supporting it. Whe- 
ther it would be in the power of the 
Chief Secretary to lay that Bill on the 
Table he did not know; but he would 
inquire. 


Indian Engineering 


ARMY—ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp GARLIES asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether there is any 
sum of money provided in the Army 
Estimates for the contingency of the 
Abolition of Purchase (in the event of 
the Army Regulation Bill passing into 
Law) ; if so, what the amount of that sum 
is estimated at for the current Military 
year; and, if not, whether the passing 
of this Bill will necessitate a further 
Supplementary Vote of Money ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, there is no 
such sum in the present Estimates. When 
the Army Regulation Bill shall have 
passed it will be necessary to lay an Es- 
timate on the Table for such portion of 
the sum estimated by the actuaries as 
may be necessary to provide for the 
portion of the year still unexpired after 
the appointed day. The sum for the 
wholefirst year is estimated at £1,060,058, 
and the sum actually required will be 
the proportionate part of that amount. 


EPPING FOREST.— QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If he is aware that the timber in 
High Beach, a part of Epping Forest, 
is being marked previous to being cut 
down by private people; and, if so, 
whether he is prepared to take any steps 
to restrain such action till the question 
as to the inclosure of Epping Forest has 
been decided ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is not in my power, even 
if I were willing, to take any steps in 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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the matter. The House is aware that 
the Government have no property in the 
land of Epping Forest, but only certain 
forestal rights over it. In the part of 
the forest where they are cutting down 
the timber even these forestal rights 
have been extinguished, and the Govern- 
ment has no legal power to interfere. 


DESPATCH OF MR. ODO RUSSELL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOUVERIE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Despatch of Mr. Odo Russell, 
dated February 27th, Versailles, and 
presented to Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, was written in reply to 
any Despatch or communication from 
Her Majesty’s Government; and, if so, 
whether such last-mentioned Despatch 
or communication can be also given ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Mr. Odo 
Russell’s despatch, to which my right 
hon. Friend alludes, was not written in 
reply to any despatch or communication 
from the Foreign Office ; but after what 
had passed on the subject, and the com- 
ments made on the language he had 
held to Count Bismarck, Mr. Russell 
felt it his duty to explain those motives 
to his official superiors, within whose 
discretion it then rested to publish the 
explanation in the same manner as the 
original conversation had been made 
known—namely, by presenting to Par- 
liament the despatch containing it. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for India, Whether the 
Governor General of India in Council 
was consulted before any definite steps 
were taken to establish the Indian En- 
gineering College at Cooper’s Hill ; and, 
whether there is any objection to lay 
upon the Table the Correspondence which 
has taken place between the Secretary 
of State for India in Council and the 
Governor General in Council in reference 
to the establishment of this College ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: There will be 
no objection to producing the Corre- 
spondence referred to if the hon. Mem- 
ber will move for it. 

Mr. FAWCETT: The Under Secre- 
tary has not answered my Question. 
What I wish to know is whether the 
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Governor General and Council were con- 
sulted before any definite steps were 
taken in the matter? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I thought I an- 
swered both the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tions. Ofcourse, the Correspondence re- 
ferred to could not be produced unless 
the Government of India had been con- 
sulted. 

Mr. FAWCETT: The point on which 
I wish to have an answer from the hon. 
Gentleman is this—whether the Governor 
General was communicated with before 
any definite steps were taken to establish 
the Oollege ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Certainly. 


Army 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—[Bit1 39.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Sir Henry Knight Storks, 
Captain Vivian, The Judge Advocate.) 
SECOND READING. [THIRD NIGHT. |] 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th March], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time ;’’? and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the expenditure 
necessary for the national defences and the other 
demands on the Exchequer do not at present 
justify any Vote of Public Money for the extinc- 
tion of Purchase in the Army,’—(Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, it is 


with extreme regret I find, after giving 
the most dispassionate consideration in 
my power to this measure, that I can 
regard it only with increased feelings of 
disapprobation and disappointment. At 
the commencement of the Session my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) said he was 
prepared to give the fairest considera- 
tion and, if possible, support to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in any measure which 
they might bring forward with the view 
of carrying out the declared desire of the 
country that our national defences should 
be placed on a more satisfactory footing. 
Now, in speaking for myself, I believe 
I am speaking for every hon. Gentleman 
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on this side of the House when I say 
that we are, one and all, prepared to re- 
ceive favourably, and honestly to sup- 
port, if we could do so, any measure 
which the Government might bring for- 
ward with regard to this most important 
question. But I am sorry to say that 
the result has been very different from 
what we expected. The Government 
have now laid before us their plan—and 
what do we find? We find, as the head 
and front of this most important mea- 
sure, a costly, party, crochety project— 
a sop to democracy—a measure which, 
when combined and considered with the 
remainder of the plan of the Government 
as developed in this Bill, I cannot bring 
myself to believe will contribute one 
iota to the national defences of the coun- 
try. I wish, in the first place, to call 
the attention of the House to the some- 
what extraordinary statement made by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War when he brought forward, I admit 
most candidly and most fairly, the plan 
of the Government. He told us that he 
and his Colleagues had come to the de- 
cision to do away with the system of 
purchase in the Army; and then I 
anxiously listened to know with what 
argument and what reason he was about 
to assail that system. But he gave us 
none. He only made this statement, 
with which I shall be prepared to deal 
before I sit down—he said that it 
would, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, be impossible to amalgamate the 
Reserve forces with the Line, and re- 
organize our Army system satisfactorily, 
unless the system of purchase was done 
away with. He then proceeded to make 
another statement which, as far as I can 
judge, was the most strange one ever 
made to a British Parliament. He 
stated that no doubt there were strong 
reasons in favour of retaining the pur- 
chase system, and immediately proceeded 
to adopt a plan under which we shall 
impose on the taxpayers of the country 
a burden, as he says, of £8,000,000 of 
money. And for what ?—to abolish that 
system which, by his own admission, 
there are strong reasons for retaining. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Morpeth (Sir George Grey), speaking 
subsequently, went still further. He 
stated broadly and distinctly the general 
arguments in favour of the system of 
purchase, and went on to show the House 
why, in his opinion, it was a good 
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system; adding ‘the remarkable words, 
which are perfectly true, that, under the 
system of purchase, the non-purchase 
were better off than the purchase officers. 
Yet, notwithstanding that declaration, 
the right hon. Baronet proceeded to state 
that he, too, was willing to saddle the 
taxpayers of this country with the pay- 
ment of millions of money in order to 
abolish that system. These are, in my 
opinion, extraordinary statements; and 
the Government, in bringing forward 
their proposal, were, I think, bound, 
under the circumstances, to adduce 
stronger reasons in support of their 
policy than any which we have yet 
heard. I hope the House will now allow 
me to refer for a moment to the position 
held by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government in connection 
with this subject. Little more than two 
years have passed away since the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the progress which 
he made through Lancashire, denounced 
in no measured terms the wasteful and 
extravagant expenditure of his prede- 
cessors in office, and of my humble self 
in particular. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that I ought to find ample con- 
solation for the imputations made against 
me by the right hon. Gentleman in the 
events of the last two years. In a letter 
written by Earl Russell he speaks of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for War 
as having been appointed to his present 
office for the purpose of effecting re- 
trenchment, and that he had retrenched. 
That is perfectly true, for within the 
first 18 months after the last change of 
Government 20,000 men were struck off 
the numbers of the Army as I had left 
it, and the Estimates were reduced in 
proportion. But what do I find after 
those 18 months have passed away? I 
find the strength of our Army restored 
to within a few thousand men of the 
strength at which I left it in 1868, while 
the Estimates have been brought back 
to within a few thousands of those very 
Estimates which had been denounced by 
the Prime Minister as so wasteful and 
extravagant. Now, I am making no 
complaint of this increase of the Ksti- 
mates—on that score I find no fault with 
the Government—it is with their denun- 
ciations of our supposed extravagance 
that I think I have just reason to quarrel. 
And you may judge my profound as- 
tonishment when I see a Ministry who 
placed economy and retrenchment in the 
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very forefront of their policy, and who 
denounced the late Government as ex- 
travagant, coming down to the House 
of Commons and proposing to us to sane- 
tion a scheme which, as was said by my 
noble Friend the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire a few evenings ago, is one of 
the most wantonly extravagant and 
wasteful proposals that have ever been 
made to Parliament. The Secretary of 
State, in making his statement the 
other day, asked us frankly and fairly 
three questions. Are you prepared, he 
said, to meet these three objections? 
Are you prepared to sacrifice a very 
large sum of money? Are you prepared 
to deal with the question of retirement? 
And are you prepared to adopt the prin- 
ciple of selection? Now, I am bound to 
answer all these questions in the negative. 
I am not prepared to consent to an enor- 
mous sacrifice of public money, unless the 
Government can show that this sacrifice is 
for adequate reasons. I am not prepared 
to plunge into the unknown cost of a 
scheme of retirement until that scheme 
is explained. Nor am I prepared to en- 
counter the well-known and proved dif- 
ficulties of selection. It is to be re- 
gretted that the system of purchase in 
the Army is very imperfectly understood. 
The Secretary of State led us to think 
last year that he did not understand it; 
but it is clear he has now mastered the 
subject, because he has told us how very 
strong are the arguments it its favour. 
Many hon. Members, however, have 
shown that they do not understand it, and 
out-of-doors it is understood still less. 
Gentlemen, including the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), 
have been riding their hobbies rather 
hard, and have been going about the 
country throwing dust into the eyes of 
the people upon this subject. In my 
opinion, therefore, it is at this moment 
of serious national importance that we 
should endeavour to arrive at a right 
understanding of the real merits of the 
question. I was sorry, a few days ago, 
to read the language addressed by the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General to 
his constituents at Exeter. The hon. 
and learned Member, though distin- 
guished in his own profession, yet not 
probably knowing much about purchase 
in the Army, said that under it ‘rich 
and incompetent men” buy the right “‘ to 
destroy regiments and to lose battles.” 
On the part of such a man as the Solici- 
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tor General we have a right to expect 
that, even when addressing his constitu- 
ents, he should not speak on a subject of 
such importance with this levity. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman went 
further, and condescended to repeat the 
trash which I thought was now dis- 
missed from. the mind of every intelli- 
gent man in this country—always ex- 
cepting the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan)—that the offi- 
cers of the British Army are a peculiar 
and a privileged class. It is deeply to 
be regretted that this misrepresentation 
should go abroad; and I want to im- 
press upon the House and the country 
that, in arriving at a judgment upon 
this question, which has assumed now a 
national importance, it is most desirable 
that opinion should be based not upon 
partizan statements from either side of 
the House, but upon authenticated 
means, which we have at our command. 
We have the information arrived at 
after an able, impartial, judicial inquiry 
by the Royal Commission of 1857, which 
discussed the purchase system with an 
ability and a fairness leaving nothing to 
be desired. I hopeI shall not be thought 
to waste the time of the House if I invite 
attention to the decision of this Commis- 
sion. Let me remind the House, in the 
first place, of whom that Commission 
was composed. It had at its head the 
Duke of Somerset, Lord Stanley—now 
the Earl of Derby—Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir Harry Jones, and 
Mr. Carr Glynn—now Lord Wolverton. 
It will be seen from the composition of 
the Commission that it had no unfair 
bias ; that it would not lean unduly to 
aristocratic influence in the Army, nor to 
any views unfairly opposed to those of 
the present Government. ‘The Royal 
Commission, after hearing evidence, 
wrote a most careful and able Report— 
and what was their decision? They did 
not recommend any abolition of purchase 
in the Army under the rank of major, 
but they recommended its abolitition 
above that grade, in order that the com- 
mand of regiments should no longer be 
subject to purchase. It is now 14 years 
since that Report was issued. The Go- 
vernment of Lord Palmerston made up 
their minds to adopt the Report; but 
when they tried to give practical effect 
to it they found the difficulties so great 
that they abandoned the project ; and 
from 1857 to the present moment no 
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attempt has been made to carry out the 
recommendation of the Commissioners. 
In two short sentences the Royal Com- 
mission summed up the arguments for 
and against purchase in the Army. 
They said— 

“To comprise in a few words the evils of the 
purchase system, it is said to restrict the number 
of those from whom officers can in the first in- 
stance be obtained ; it deadens the feelings of emu- 
lation and the eagerness to acquire military know- 
ledge ; and it renders men eligible for the highest 
command without taking any security that they 
are fitted for such a position. ‘The chief advan. 
tages of the system are said to be that it facilitates 
the retirement of officers, and thereby accelerates 
promotion in the Army, which would otherwise 
stagnate during a period of continual peace ; also, 
it is said to afford to officers a security against the 
influence of favour, enabling each officer to obtain 
his advancement by his own means, without being 
dependent on the good will of the Government, or 
on the patronage of higher authorities.” 


A moment’s consideration of these two 
statements will show that the objections 
to purchase are objections of theory, 
while the arguments in its favour are 
practical. As to the objections to the 
system, I was struck by what fell from 
the Secretary of State this evening. He 
has told us that at this moment there 
are 500 gentlemen who have passed their 
examination and are waiting for a com- 
mission. We may dismiss, therefore, 
all uneasiness as to ‘‘the number of 
those from whom officers can in the first 
instance be obtained.”’ As to the objec- 
tion that purchase deadens emulation 
and the eagerness of officers to acquire 
a knowledge of their profession, there is 
an obvious remedy for such an evil if it 
exists. A stroke of the pen will correct 
it; the Commander-in-Chief, and those 
at the head of the Army, have only to 
prescribe any regulations they choose 
for increasing the acquirements of offi- 
cers in the Army. The remaining ob- 
jection is the most serious—that under 
the existing system men may be ap- 
pointed to the highest command, there 
being no security as to their fitness for 
such a position. Now, if the facts are 
examined, I believe it will be found 
there are in practice very few such cases, 
and that where they occur they may be 
dealt with by the exercise of the veto 
which the Commander-in-Chief possesses. 
The Royal Commissioners, referring to 
the constitution of our regiments, and to 
the fact that each regiment contained 
only two majors, and a number of cap- 
tains and subaltern officers, drew this 
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distinction :—‘‘ Here,”’ they said, ‘‘ the 
purchase system operates favourably for 
the public service,” on account of the 
officers who retire by the sale of their 
commissions. Here is the deliberate 
opinion of an impartial Commission that 
the purchase system operates for the 
public advantage. The Commissioners 
say— 

“In the preceding pages we have endeavoured 
to show that if the purchase system be abolished 
it will become indispensable, for the purpose of 
maintaining the efficiency of the British Army, to 
adopt a new system of retirement and promotion 
—namely, to make retirement, after a fixed age 
or period of service compulsory, and to give pro- 
motion by selection.” 

For the present I shall postpone my 
observations as to promotion by selec- 
tion, wishing now to examine the sub- 
stitute proposed by the Government for 
the system of purchase. In the first 
place, I will touch upon a subject which 
has not, I think, been alluded to by any 
previous speaker. We have heard a 
great deal of how men are to get out of 
the Army, and what is to be the system 
of retirement; but I do not remember 
to have heard a word as to how young 
men are to get into the Army. I ask 
the House to consider whether this ques- 
tion is not immediately and closely con- 
nected with the plan of the Government. 
There are now three modes of getting 
into the Army. Young men may com- 
pete and obtain commissionsat Sandhurst 
without purchase ; non-commissioned offi- 
cers are in a certain ratio raised from the 
ranks to the position of commissioned 
officers ; and the third mode is the pur- 
chase system, by which young men are 
allowed to enter their names in the list 
of the Military Secretary, and purchase 
their commissions. The practical result 
is, as far as I can judge, that about two- 
thirds, or between two-thirds and three- 
fourths, of the young men who enter the 
Army enter by purchase, and about one- 
third or one-fourth enter without pur- 
chase. The point I wish to press upon 
the House is that under this system we 
are free from patronage and favour, job- 
bing and political influence. A young 
man gets his name put down for pur- 
chase, and when his turn comes round 
he is brought up for examination— 
which is most fairly conducted, for in 
my own personal experience I have 
known cases where men of very humble 
position have come out at the top of the 
list, and where the sons of noblemen 
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have either been at the bottom or, fail- 
ing altogether, have been unable to 
make the Army their profession. This 
is no mean consideration. It is, indeed, 
a matter of extreme importance. Nov, 
what are the modes of entering the Army 
which the right hon. Gentleman adopts ? 
Of course, he properly continues the mode 
of letting men enter the Army by com- 
petition and examination at Sandhurst. 
He also continues the plan of raising 
men from the ranks, and he is perfectly 
right in doing so—with the limitation 
that the practice should not be much 
farther increased. I do not believe it 
would be for the good of the Army that 
the system of raising men from the 
ranks to commissions should be extended 
to a greater extent than it exists at pre- 
sent. The right hon. Gentleman next 
explained his two substitutes for pur- 
chase. One is the admission into the 
Line of Militia officers after two years’ 
training, and the other is the adoption 
of the cadet system. Now here we must 
be cautious what we are doing—because 
we are here going back to favour and 
patronage. Ido not wish to show the 
slightest disrespect to the eminent and 
distinguished men who fill the offices of 
Lords Lieutenant of counties, but, even 
supposing them to be free from the ac- 
tion, you will expose them to the sus- 
picion of jobbing these appointments. 
Two of these Lords Lieutenant have told 
me recently that they have already re- 
ceived from 20 to 30 applications to put 
down young men who wished to take 
advantage of this arrangement to enter 
the Army. We all know what is now 
said—I do not say justly—with respect 
to the selection of magistrates by Lords 
Lieutenant, and the imputations cast on 
them out-of-doors in respect to that 
matter; but what would be the case 
when they shall have the power of se- 
lecting from among their own friends 
those who are to be passed into the Army 
on such easy terms? Would not such a 
system be open to the suspicion, at least, 
of favouritism and jobbery? With re- 
gard to the adoption of the cadet system, 
I wish to be further informed as to the 
intentions of the Secretary of War. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Colchester, 
(Colonel Learmonth), who spoke the 
other night with such great ability and 
knowledge of the subject, expressed an 
opinion very much in favour of that 
system, and I was not surprised to hear 
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that that gallant Officer took at first sight 
a favourable view of it. It has, how- 
ever, been my fate to know a good deal 
of the Admiralty, and in that Department 
I had ample experience of what kind of 
thing the cadet system is. I want to 
know who is to nominate to these 
cadetships? At the Admiralty the duty 
of selection was constantly involving 
us in the suspicion of favouritism 
at least. No man could have been 
First Lord without having his table 
covered with numerous applications such 
as this—‘‘I have always supported Con- 
servative or Liberal candidates” (as the 
case might be), ‘‘ andI have a very nice 
boy, nine years old, whom I want to be 
a cadet.” Such are the applications 
which the First Lord receives day after 
day. A similar result, I apprehend, will 
attend this proposal of cadets for the 
Army. Then 1 want to know at what 
age are these cadets to be admitted; at 
what age are they to commence their 
career? I say that we have now a sys- 
tem which is free from favour and from 
the suspicion of political jobbing, and I 
warn and entreat the Government most 
solemnly that in their earnest desire to 
adopt this democratic system—for that 
is what the abolition of purchase really 
amounts to—they should beware, lest in 
trying to avoid the evils which exist, 
they should incur others of even greater 
magnitude and importance. 

And now let me touch on a subject 
which has been much discussed, and 
which, I hope, will receive still more 
discussion—I mean the question how 
men are to get out of the Army. What 
is to be your system of retirement? 
Here, I think, we have some right to 
complain of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, for this is a question of enormous 
magnitude, closely and immediately af- 
fecting the expenditure of the country 
and the efficiency of our Army, and I 
think the Government are bound to show 
what the system of retirement is to be, 
and what effect it is likely to have on 
the efficiency of the Army. We are in 
manifest danger; either you will have 
the dead routine of seniority, fatal to 
the efficiency of the Army, or you will 
have an enormous expenditure to pro- 
vide for. This is a difficult question, 
the importance of which it is impossible 
to overrate. And there is another ques- 
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is pressing upon us very strongly. Four 
years ago the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) presided over 
a Committee, which entered into arrange- 
ments for providing retirements for ar- 
tillery officers. As long as I was in 
office, he was constantly asking me whe- 
ther we were going to adopt these ar- 
rangements; but my answer was always 
the same—‘‘ The scheme is too costly ; I 
will not adopt it, and will wait until you 
are in office, when you can adopt it 
yourself.” But it never has been adopted. 
Last year the evil was still pressing on 
the Royal Artillery, and a small depart- 
mental committee was appointed by my 
right hon. Friend at the War Office, 
consisting of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Truro (Captain Vivian), and only 
two other persons. That committee gave 
considerable care to the inquiry, and 
they produced a Report, which was laid 
upon the Table of this House. I want 
to know is that Report going to be car- 
ried out, or is the suggested plan deemed 
too expensive? This very morning I re- 
ceived a letter from the father of two 
young officers in the artillery, complain- 
ing in the most bitter terms of the stag- 
nation of their prospects; and I have 
received several other letters to the same 
effect within the last few days. One of 
these letters, which I received this morn- 
ing, even went to the length of saying 
—‘‘Do not suppose we can be satisfied 
with the Report which was cooked up at 
the War Office last year.”” Have we not 
here, in the condition of the Royal Artil- 
lery at this moment, and in their pros- 
pects, a grave warning against extending 
these difficulties to the whole Army? 
What would be the number of officers 
to be provided for under your system of 
retirement? MRecollect the warning ad- 
vice given by that fairly constituted 
Commission. Under the present system 
the whole thing is provided for. The 
officers sell their commissions and retire ; 
but, under the new system, nothing will 
be provided for. I very much fear that 
the evils in front of you are such that 
you will find it very difficult to overcome 
them. 

Let me now advert to another very 
grave consideration in connection with 
the Government plan—I mean the ques- 
tion of selection in the Army. The 
difficulties here are even greater than 
those in respect of retirement; and let 
me remind you again of the warning 
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voice which we have received from the 
Royal Commission. The Commissioners 
alluded to their own recommendation 
that selection should be exercised in re- 
ference to the command of regiments ; 
but they went on to say that the feeling 
against selection was so strong that the 
highest military authorities would take 
refuge in seniority, and if they could not 
choose the senior major of the regiment 
they would select the senior major in 
that arm of the service. My own belief 
is that, if you adopt the principle of se- 
lection in the Army, you will find in time 
of peace there will be, for the most part, 
a sort of average degree of merit per- 
vading an immense number of officers 
to such an extent as to make it almost 
impossible for any man, however honestly 
disposed, satisfactorily to select out of 
that body of officers. What, then, would 
be the obvious course to adopt? To 
retire on seniority. The Commissioners 
say— 

“To abolish the purchase system, and to leave 
promotion to be made by seniority as the future 
rule of advancement, would, in our opinion, be a 
course of proceeding most injurious to the efficiency 
of the British Army.” 

I believe that every dispassionate man 
will concur in that opinion; and here, 
again, let me appeal to a precedent which 
is within my own knowledge—the pre- 
cedent of the Navy. Have we heard no 
complaints: of selection in the Navy? 
Has any man ever held the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty without experi- 
encing a painful feeling that, right or 
wrong, however anxious he might be to 
do justice, he could not select a man to 
command a ship without excluding many 
other deserving men? And we know 
the result is that the man who makes 
the selection must be content to submit 
to all sorts of imputations. The result 
has been practically to confirm the lan- 
guage of the Purchase Commissioners 
that, for the most part, the authorities at 
the Admiralty, in order to take refuge 
from these imputations, have had to 
come down to selection from seniority. 
Commands to ships are conferred to 
a large extent by seniority from the 
impossibility of making selections from 
such a number of officers. Then there 
is another argument on this question 
which we ought not to disregard. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army has at this time—and has for 
some time had—to appoint by selection 
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to one appointment, and to one only 
—that is, to the honorary coloneleies of 
our regiments. I see my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) in his place, and I must say 
that I read with deep regret among many 
misstatements which disfigure the pages 
he has published on this subject one 
most painful imputation on His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, tothe 
effect that in making these selections for 
honorary colonelcies he has been guided 
by social rank and personal interest. A 
more unjust imputation never was made. 
I speak in the presence of my right hon. 
Friend opposite the Secretary of State, 
whose experience I have no doubt has 
been the same as my own. For nearly 
two years I was a party to every selec- 
tion made by His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief. There was no 
appointment made without my consent. 
Sometimes His Royal Highness has con- 
sulted me by letter, but more frequently 
I went with him down the Army List, 
and over and over again I have known 
him pass over men of high social class 
and distinction, and pick out some officer 
solely on account of his professional 
merits. Is not this enough to show the 
difficulties of the system of selection ? 
While I am vindicating, as I feel I 
ought to vindicate, His Royal Highness 
from these injurious and unjust imputa- 
tions, I desire to disclaim on my own 
part any defence of the system of these 
honorary colonelcies, for I think the 
system is not a good one, and that it 
might very easily be improved. 

Let me now say a few words as to the 
social position and general merits of our 
officers—but they shall be very few, 
ample justice having been done to them 
by previous speakers. The idea that 
our officers are selected with reference to 
their rank has, I think, been completely 
exploded ; and though the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs has clung to that 
idea until he has brought himself to 
believe it, I think he is the only man 
who entertains the idea that there is 
anything like what he calls a “‘ class mo- 
nopoly ”’ in favour of the officers of the 
British Army. The names of Clive and 
Havelock have been mentioned. Why, 
Sir, there is an officer at this moment 
holding the high and distinguished rank 
of Field Marshal in the British Army, 
who is the son of a tradesman of this 
City of London. I mention this to the 
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honour of the man, to the honour of the 
system, and to the discomfiture of those 
who pretend for a moment that the 
officers of our Army are selected from a 
privileged class. What have been the 
services of our Army? In this debate 
I think we have not made enough of the 
fact that for 200 years the British Army 
has been officered under this system of 
purchase; and what have been its re- 
sults? Have we not gained all our tri- 
umphant successes under that system; 
and has it not been under that system 
that our Army has placed this kingdom 
in the position of power and eminence 
which if now enjoys? I believe there 
is no Army in the world where the 
officers are more deserving of credit 
than the British Army, or where there 
is a better feeling between the officers 
and men. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Trevelyan) would have the Army offi- 
cered in a more professional manner. 
But I say that is in your own power. 
By a stroke of the pen you may prescribe 
any system of training you like, and 
make your officers what you please; but 
the system of purchase has nothing to 
do with it, one way or the other. 

Now, Sir, I come to that more serious 
question, what is to be the cost of the 
Government plan? The hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs has made an ex- 
traordinary mistake on this point. He 
has told us that the cost of doing away 
with purchase would be, at regulation 
prices, £2,355,000, or at extra-regulation 
prices, £3,140,000. That is one of the 
many inaccuracies into which my hon. 
Friend has allowed his zeal on this ques- 
tion to hurry him. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State comes 
down to the House and tells us that it 
will cost from £7,500,000 to £8,500,000 
—and I doubt the accuracy even of that 
estimate. I say this, of course, not only 
subject to correction, but inviting cor- 
rection. I do not place implicit faith in 
the Paper which has been laid before 
us as the result of the actuary’s calcula- 
tion. Iwant to know, in the first place, 
what is the basis of that calculation. 
Before we can judge of its correctness 
we ought to know on what basis it is 
founded. In the Appendix to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission of 1867, 
there is a most elaborate statement of 
the prices paid in every regiment, and 
the regulation sums to which officers of 
the Army would be entitled. The Army 
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was not then so large as it is now, but 
the value of the regulation price at that 
time is shown to be upwards of 
£7,100,000; to which you have to add 
£3,000,000 as the value of the over-re- 
gulation price; so that I am forced to 
the conclusion that it would be impos- 
sible to carry out the intentions of the 
right hon. Gentleman and buy up the 
commissions of the Army at the over- 
regulation prices at a less cost than from 
£10,000,000 to £11,000,000. This is a 
question of fact, on which the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to answer me. 
I have given the reason why I doubt 
the accuracy of the calculation that we 
can get rid of purchase in the Army for 
the amount of £8,000,000. But sup- 
pose we could do so, is there any evil in 
the system, or is there any advantage to 
be gained by doing away with it, which 
would justify this House in calling upon 
the taxpayers of England to provide 
that large sum of money? What is 
the answer of the Government? Their 
answer is “Yes.” They say—‘‘ We 
eannot connect the Reserves with the 
Army—we cannot re-organize the Army 
—so long as this system of purchase 
stands in our way.” With great defer- 
ence to the high authorities who sit 
opposite to me I venture to question 
that statement. At all events I say you 
are bound to give us some better reason 
than we have yet received. I listened 
with great attention and great plea- 
sure to the able speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance (Sir Henry Storks). I was 
glad to hear him address the House in 
so able a manner; but I must question 
one part of his statement. My hon. 
Friend gave us what I can only call a 
very vague reason for doing away with 
purchase. He said—‘‘ When we come 
to re-organize the Army the question of 
purchase meets us at every point.’”? When 
my right hon. Friend has occupied a 
seat in this House for a little longer 
time I think he will learn that in dis- 
cussing subjects of great national im- 
portance opinion cannot be changed by 
vague declarations. We want some- 
thing a little more specific—we want to 
be told what are those points. We want 
to know where they arise and what is 
their nature, and in what way they meet 
us at every point. My right hon. Friend 
did go on to give us one of his points; 
and, with great submission to him, I 
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venture to say there is nothing in it. 
The point he gave us was the question 
of cornet and ensign. What is the his- 
tory of the question? It is a change 
which I suggested at the War Office, 
and in which my right hon. Friend the 
present Secretary of State concurred. 
He proceeded to effect it afterwards ; 
and when he came to carry it out it is 
perfectly true that he was met by diffi- 
culties connected with the over-regula- 
tion prices, and found that it was not to 
be so easily arranged as he had sup- 
posed. He therefore appointed a Com- 
mission to consider the over-regulation 
prices. That Commission has reported, 
and my right hon. Friend is prepared to 
act upon their Report. I know of no 
reason whatever to prevent his carrying 
into effect that change with regard to 
cornets and ensigns at this moment 
without the slightest difficulty, or with- 
out proceeding in any way to destroy 
the purchase system. There was anothtr 
reason assigned. I see my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian) in his place, and I 
hope he will not be very angry with me 
if I say that in trying to tell us what 
one of those points was that met them 
at every turn, he made a statement which, 
if it had come from some young Mem- 
ber of this House making a maiden 
speech upon Army affairs which he did 
not understand, I should not have been 
surprised at; but coming as it did from 
my hon. and gallant Friend, when I 
heard it I could hardly believe my ears, 
and when I read it I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. The statement was this— 
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** Tt was, however, proposed that officers of the 
Militia should, under certain conditions, get com- 
missions in the Line; and he should like to know 
how it would be possible to take officers under 
the non-purchase system, and place them side by 
side with officers in the Army, each of whom had 
paid £450 for his commission.” 


Is it possible that my hon. and gallant 
Friend gravely put that question to the 
House of Commons? Has he forgotten 
the Militia officers who passed into the 
Line in the Crimea, and who were all 
placed side by side with officers who had 
given £450 for their commissions? Has 
he forgotten that from day to day Sand- 
hurst officers are passed into the Army 
without having paid a single shilling 
for their commissions ? 

Caprarn VIVIAN: I rise to explain. 
What I said was, that the only officers 
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who could go to the Line from the 
Militia were officers who could afford to 
do so under the present expensive pur- 
chase system. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : I should 
like to know, Sir, whether my hon. and 
gallant Friend has forgotten the men 
who have been raised from the ranks 
and placed with officers who have come 
in under the purchase system. I do not 
wish to be severe upon my hon. and 
gallant Friend, with whom I have been 
so long associated on friendly terms, 
when I say that if he makes a slip of 
this kind he must take the consequences. 
But all I want to state is, that so far as 
the Government has yet informed us 
there is absolutely nothing in their argu- 
ments to support the pretence that you 
cannot re-organize the Army unless you 
do away with th®purchase system. 

I cannot, however, conclude my re- 
marks upon this immensely important 
subject without taking some notice of 
what has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite with regard to our 
Reserves and our Militia. On the sub- 
ject of the Militia, I am sorry to be 
obliged to say that the statement of my 
right hon. Friend was not very distinct. 
He had a very complicated and long 
statement to make, and so far as I have 
been able to follow it, I really cannot 
understand what his intentions with re- 
gard to the Militia are. I find that his 
Estimates do not correspond with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, and that 
one part of his speech does not cor- 
respond with another. The Estimates 
show the full quota of Militia to be 
128,000. In his speech he speaks of 
their number as being 139,000, and fur- 
ther of 45,000 men which were at some 
future time to be added. I hope when 
the proper time arrives that he will give 
us an explanation of how these apparent 
discrepancies arise. But my main point 
is that, in my humble opinion, the Militia 
of this country is the force on which we 
ought to rely as our best, surest, and 
cheapest Reserves—tho force from which 
we ought to derive the military strength 
that may be necessary over and above 
the force of the Regular Army. I think 
we cannot attach too much importance 
to the proper strength of our Militia; 
and I must say that I am disappointed 
that the Government have not told us in 
their Army scheme of the present year 
that they intend to raise the Militia to 
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a considerably larger amount than we 
have any intimation of at present. 

After having indulged in so much 
criticism, I am glad that there are points 
upon which I am able to concur in the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
entirely concur with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the views which they have 
stated with regard to compulsory service. 
I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that 
there exists at present in the country 
much objection to this principle ; but, on 
the other hand, I think that the Govern- 
ment are entirely right in retaining the 
power of compulsory service. It has 
long been the constitutional rule of this 
country with regard to the organiza- 
tion of our Militia, and I should blame 
the Government most severely if they 
did not retain that power. Whethermy 
Friends on this sidé of the House are 
with me on another point, I know not; 
but certainly I do not agree with the 
proposals of my right hon. Friend and 
the statement of the Bill on the subject 
of substitutes for the Militia. [Mr. 
CarDWELL : No substitutes are allowed. | 
No substitutes are allowed; and I can- 
not conceive why you should not allow 
them. The object of the Ballot, when- 
ever you resort to it, is to get the best 
men to serve the Queen ; and supposing 
the lot falls upon a man who, in conse- 
quence of his position in life and the 
various calls upon him, is unable to 
serve, if he will give money to another 
man to serve for him, I believe such an 
arrangement would be to the advantage 
of both parties and also to the advan- 
tage of the State. In the general prin- 
ciples of the Government in reference to 
compulsory service, however, I entirely 
agree; and I am disposed to agree with 
them with regard to the proposal to do 
away with the power of Lords Lieute- 
nant. I think they are right to bring 
under one authority all the forces that 
serve with the Queen’s Commission. As 
to the training centres which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to establish, I 
know not what his plan will be. We 
shall require to be informed how he 
proposes to arrange for the disposal of 
the troops when they are assembled at 
those training centres. I hope to hear 
where these training centres are to be; 
and I dwell on the matter with some 
stress, on account of the power which is 
proposed to be given by the Bill to 
magistrates at quarter sessions to levy 
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local rates for the se of building 
barracks for the Militia. The subject 
has been talked over a good deal in this 
House, and if the Government depend 
upon the willingness of the local magis- 
trates of this country to impose upon the 
rates the burden of building barracks 
for the Militia, deeply sensible as we 
all are of the evils of the billeting sys- 
tem, I very much doubt whether my 
right hon. Friend will find many counties 
—if [ may judge from my own neigh- 
bourhood—ready to come forward to 
incur that expense. If we are to have 
training centres, where bodies of 15,000 
or 20,000 men will be assembled, it is 
absolutely necessary that adequate pro- 
vision should be made for their accom- 
modation. Well, I ask when consider- 
ing the question of the Reserve Forces, 
what are the changes which render the 
abolition of the purchase system neces- 
sary? I cannot find them. Several 
modes have occurred to my mind, by 
which subalterns could be passed from 
the Militia into the Line with advantage 
to both services, and without rendering 
abolition of purchase necessary. The 
proposal for a combined system of drill 
does not make it necessary to do away 
with purchase. The only remaining 
point where the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to fuse the Militia with the 
Line was in regard to lending officers 
from the Line to the Militia. I think 
that is a very good proposal; but what 
has that to do with the abolition of pur- 
chase? Nothing whatever. 

There remains only to be touched upon 
the serious matter of our Reserve forces. 
If I rightly understand the plan of the 
Government, as proposed by my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Truro (Captain Vivian), we are to trust 
entirely to the new system of short en- 
listments to supply our Reserves, by 
which means it is calculated that, in the 
course of 14 or 15 years, we shall obtain 
an adequate Reserve. Well, Sir, I do not 
think we can afford to wait solong. Some 
more prompt and decisive measure is 
necessary, and I am disappointed that 
the Government have not brought before 
us some plan connecting more directly 
the Militia with the Line, and thus en- 
able us in that direction to obtain our 
Reserves. I am disappointed, further, 
that the Government have given us no 
suggestion for utilizing half-pay and 
retired officers in connection with our 
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Reserves; and I am also disappointed 
at the obstinate silence of the Govern- 
ment on that which is one of the most 
essential conditions of the re-organization 
of the Army—I mean the absence of 
provision with regard to equipment and 
transport of troops; to the civil branches 
of the service ; above all, to the artillery 
—in fact, all those arrangements without 
which it would be absolutely impossible 
in face of any national emergency for 
these large bodies of troops to take the 
field. I deeply regret that the Govern- 
ment have thought it right—unneces- 
sarily as I think—to mix up the question 
of the re-organization of the Army with 
the controverted question of purchase. 
In my opinion they would have acted far 
more wisely if they had abstained from 
any reference at this moment to the pur- 
chase system. I wish they had given us 
a well-prepared scheme for strengthening 
the defences of the country, and then, 
if they had found practically in working 
out their scheme that purchase in the 
Army actually stood in the way of im- 
provement, they could have come down 
to this House with far stronger reasons 
than they can adduce now for asking 
Parliament to do away with that system. 
But in proposing this crude scheme, with 
abolition of purchase as the head and 
front of their measure, they lead to the 
unavoidable suspicion that some political 
motive is at the root of it. 

Iam bound to say before I sit down 
that I agree very much with what fell 
from my noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) the other 
evening, with regard to the Amendment 
that has been moved by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay). Iam sorry he 
has directed his Amendment to one part 
only of this measure, instead of making 
it rest upon a wider foundation. On the 
other hand, I am entirely unable to agree 
with my noble Friend with respect to the 
vote he proposes to give—or rather 
which he proposes not to give—on this 
Amendment. So far as that Amendment 
goes, I fully agree with it, and if my 
hon. and gallant Friend proceeds to a 
Division he shall have my cordial sup- 
port. But, Sir, I should hope it would 
be the opinion of all who share my views 
upon this subject, that whatever may be 
the decision of the House on the Amend- 
ment of my hon. and gallant Friend, this 
great question cannot rest there, I trust 
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it will be discussed and re-discussed, and 
dealt with in every shape and form; for 
I cannot for a moment believe that, when 
it has been thoroughly debated, Parlia- 
ment will agree to the adoption of what 
I believe to be the most extravagant 
proposal ever submitted to the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. TREVELYAN*: Sir, I must 
apologize forinterposing between the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) 
and his audience; but the hon. Member 
can always make a full House, while I 
am anxious to take advantage of finding 
one, in order to lay before it a few facts 
and figures which have been somewhat 
left out of sight during the course of this 
debate. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Pakington) who has just sat down 
has been intimately connected with the 
War Office, but he has also thrown his 
protection over the other great spending 
Department which he has administered 
in his day, and has made a speech not 
so much against abolishing purchase in 
the Army as in favour of instituting it 
in the Navy. But it would have been 
as well if he had confined himself to the 
services, and left me alone, for in the 
course of this discussion far too much 
has already been said about my personal 
relation to this question. One speaker 
after another has accused me in general 
terms of making misstatements. Of these 
charges the most definite is that brought 
by the right hon. Baronet—that I under- 
rated at Edinburgh the amount required 
for the compensation of officers who had 
purchased. But on the occasion referred 
to I distinctly stated that I took the last 
available calculation made on the respon- 
sibility of the War Office. And where 
did that calculation see the light ? Why, 
in the War Office Report, consequent on 
the very Blue Book which the right hon. 
Baronet has been thrusting down our 
throats for the last hour, telling us to 
listen to what he calls its solemn warn- 
ings. Then the right hon. and gallant 
Member for South Shropshire (Major Ge- 
neral Sir Perey Herbert) complains that 
I talked of putting up commissions for 
sale to the highest bidder—the identical 
form of words, by the way, that was 
adopted by the Secretary of State for 
War. The hon. and gallant Member 
says— 

“The hon. Member for the Border Burghs had 


made a statement to that effect, not in the heat of 
debate, but deliberately in a speech, which he had 
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subsequently printed and published in the form of 
a pamphlet. That was a total misconception of 
the purchase system as it was now in force. The 
truth was, that the senior officer on the list, 
whether he were captain or lieutenant, could not 
be passed over by any junior officer, provided he 
was possessed of the regulation price, if he chose 
to enforce his right.” 


Does the hon. Member, after the refuta- 
tions of his statement made by the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
and by the Judge Advocate General, con- 
tinue to maintain that officers are in the 
habit of insisting upon their claim to 
promotion without being prepared to 
pay more than the regulation price? If 
you want military evidence to the con- 
trary, take what General Sir John Mac- 
donald, when Adjutant General, deposed 
before a Royal Commission— 

“There is no member of a regimental society 
so unpopular as he who proclaims his determina- 
tion not to exceed the regulated price, thereby 
standing as an obstacle to promotion by purchase 
in the regiment to which he belongs.” 

And Sir Edward Lugard last year ex- 
pressed his full concurrence in that view. 
If, then, officers insist on their nominal 
right, what becomes of that pleasant 
esprit de corps of which we have heard so 
much lately? But there is not a military 
man inside the House, or out of it, who 
is not perfectly well aware that, in stating 
that such a right existed only in name, I 
was stating the precise truth. The right 
hon. and gallant Member for South 
Shropshire has made an exception to the 
kind and moderate manner in which, on 
the whole, I have been treated by hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen. He is reported 
in the newspapers—and has not been at 
the pains to deny it—to have referred to 
me at a large meeting of his neighbours 
as a political adventurer, who abused 
the Commander-in-Chief in order to get 
office. The right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber held a place about the Court during 
the late Administration. I suppose he 
wished to prove to the editor of the 
Financial Reform Tracts that the office 
was not a sinecure. But His Royal 
Highness is too kindly and worthy a 
gentleman to be grateful to the hon. 
Member for employing such weapons in 
his defence. A great deal has been said 
by the right hon. Baronet and others as 
to my allegation that the command of 
the Army is, to a great extent, a mono- 
poly. A noble Lord twitted me with 
talking “‘ aristocratic rubbish,”’ while the 
right hon. Baronet took me to task for 
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calling purchase an aristocratic system, 
and then, almost in the same breath, 
condemned the abolition of it as a demo- 
cratic notion. But Lord Palmerston‘ 
who always weighed his words, said in 
Parliament that it was— 

‘Desirable to connect the higher classes of 

society with the Army, and he did not know any 
more effective method of connecting them than 
by allowing members of high families to get on 
with greater rapidity than they would by mere 
seniority.” 
The right hon. Baronet cited the cases of 
Lord Clyde and Sir Henry Havelock as 
men of the people who had risen to high 
command under the purchase system ; 
but it is quite unjustifiable to quote such 
men as witnesses against their own opi- 
nions. Havelock, in his 56th year, was 
still writing thus— 

“‘I was purchased over, I used to say, by three 
sots and two fools, so that I presume I must per- 
suade myself that it is a pleasant variety to be 
superseded by a man of sense and gentlemanly 
habits. Be this as it may, the honour of an old 
soldier on the point of having his juniors put over 
him is so sensitive, that, if I had no family to 
support, and the right of choice in my own hands, 
I would not serve one hour longer.” 


Fortunately for his country, Havelock 
had a family to support. Lord Clyde’s 
experience of the purchase system may 
be gathered from his evidence before the 
Commission of 1856. When asked— 


“Do you think that the system of promotion by 
purchase has an injurious effect upon the Army, 
by dispiriting many excellent officers who find 
themselves passed over?” he replies: “As re- 
gards those individuals who have been passed over, 
certainly. I have known very many estimable 
men, having higher qualities as officers than usual, 
men of real promise and merit, and well educated, 
but who could not purchase ; when such men were 
purchased over, their ardour cooled, and they fre- 
quently left the service, or, when they continued, 
it was from necessity, and not from any love of the 
profession.” 


When purchase is abolished, we shall 
get many more Clydes and Havelocks, 
and we shall get them in the full vigour 
of their years. Thus, when brought to 
the proof, this indefinite volume of ac- 
cusations of misstatement and misrepre- 
sentation resolvesitself into three charges, 
as to all of which I have, I think suffi- 
ciently justified myself. 

But now I pass to a more interesting 
question—the method by which the Go- 
vernment proposes to extinguish pur- 
chase. As regards the amount of money 
that will be required, many and very 
various statements have been floating 
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about the House. It may safely be said 
that there never was a more stupendous 
fabric of financial assertion founded on a 
more frail basis of financial fact. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Tipperary, 
in the course of one and the same speech, 
put the expense of abolishing purchase 
at £8,000,000, £9,000,000, £10,000,000, 
and £14,000,000. 

Cotone, WHITE: I simply explained 
that it was extremely possible that the 
money might amount to £14,000,000. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member, having no confidence 
in the Government calculation, really 
took the figures that came uppermost. 
It is, however, easy to ascertain what 
the maximum expense would be. A 
member of the leading firm of Army 
agents gave the entire sum invested in 
commissions at £7,668,000 for the re- 
gulation price, and £3,577,000 for the 
over-regulation price; inall, £11,250,000. 
I have had a careful estimate made out 
by a most competent authority, which 
places the amount at £10,871,000. 
Let us call it £11,000,000. But this 
£11,000,000 would only have to be paid 
in case the whole Army were disbanded 
at once—an absolutely impossible contin- 
gency. Large deductions must be made 
from the capital sum. No officer would 
get anything who remained on for the 
sake of the higher promotion, except 
that, when he became a major-general, 
he would receive something which would 
represent the purse which, under the 
existing state of things, would be made 
up in the regiment. No one would get 
anything who retired on full-pay, or 
who was invalided on half-pay. When 
we consider that, as an inducement to 
men to sacrifice the chance of receiving 
back their capital, the nation already 
offers annuities to the extent of £500,000 
a-year in the shape of different forms of 
retirement, we shall not be at a loss to 
account for a difference of £3,000,000 
between the gross liabilities of the na- 
tion and the actual sum which we shall 
eventually have to pay, which will be 
under—as I believe, very much under— 
£8,000,000. It must be remembered, 
likewise, that no one will cost us any- 
thing who dies, and no one who is killed 
in action will render us liable to more 
than the regulation price. It is to be 
hoped that the Secretary of War will 
re-consider his determination to limit the 
annual retirements. We should not 
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keep unwilling officers; and we need 
not, inasmuch as the number of retire- 
ments will limit itself by a self-adjusting 
process. Every officer who leaves, in 
all ranks except the lowest, causes pro- 
motion which tempts others to stay. 
There is no reason to fear lest, as has 
been said, we should wake up one morn- 
ing and find ourselves with no Army 
and no Consolidated Fund. The yearly 
payments made to officers leaving the 
Army will probably not exceed the an- 
nual £850,000 of the five years past; 
and, if more is required, we shall recover 
it by the diminution of our estimates 
for half-pay and full-pay retirement. I 
hope to be excused if I pass over what 
has been said by many who, in this de- 
bate, have appeared for the first time in 
the character of economists, and go 
straight to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
with reference to the extra-regulation 
prices; the determination to pay which, 
according to the Government Return, 
will involve us in liabilities to the ulti- 
mate amount of £2,821,000. The House 
is always inclined to believe what is 
told them by a man who believes it him- 
self, and listened with deserved atten- 
tion while the hon. Member described 
how the over-regulation prices had 
grown up, and how persistently the na- 
tion had tried to check them. He re- 
ferred to the Royal Warrants of 1720 
and 1760, that forbade such payments; 
to the solemn declaration of non-com- 
plicity in the practice exacted from offi- 
cers in 1784; to the circular letter of 
1804; to the successive penal Acts of 
1807, 1809, and 1815. He showed the 
nature and multiplicity of the powers 
with which the nation had armed the 
military authorities, and which those 
authorities have always shrunk from 
using. It is much to the credit of the 
present War Minister that, as soon as 
he took the Army into his own hands, 
he refused to be a party to this state of 
things. When once, by subordinating 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Secretary 
of State, he had become responsible for 
the discipline and promotion of the 
Army, the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered himself likewise responsible for 
its morality. He determined that the 
payment of the over-regulation prices 
should be either legal or criminal ; that 
the law should be either altered or kept. 
He would not continue that system of 
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collusion with illegality, dignified by 
the title of official non-recognition, which 
is now to costus so dear. That defiance 
of the law which the Horse Guards, ever 
since there had been a Horse Guards, 
had acquiesced in and protected, the 
plain right feeling of an English states- 
man refused to tolerate for a day. The 
hon. Member for Warrington now pro- 
tests against the taxpayers being called 
upon to compensate officers who, for 
their own convenience and interest, had 
deliberately violated the law. Now, 
Sir, if we refuse to pay these over-regu- 
lation prices, we must adopt one of three 
courses. The hon. Members for Warring- 
ton (Mr. Rylands) and Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz) would have us altogether refuse 
to recognize these prices, either in the 
way of compensation or of repression. 
They would allow officers to make pecu- 
niary arrangements among themselves ; 
and, in fact, would permit the continu- 
ance of what is commonly known as a 
bonus system. They are of opinion that 
you cannot stamp out purchase. But 
the fact is that it has been stamped out 
of every other service under the Crown. 
Our present military system took its 
origin at a time when every public ap- 
pointment had its selling value. Those 
hon. Gentlemen who read their ‘‘ Pepys” 
will remember that Pepys was made 
Clerk of the Acts in 1660, and immedi- 
ately received a bid of £500. So legiti- 
mate did the transaction appear to him 
that he ‘‘prayed to God to direct me 
what I do herein.”” Presently a former 
holder turned up in the person of.a Mr. 
Barlow, 

“An old consumptive man, and fair com- 
plexioned. After much talk, I did grant him 
what he asked—namely, £50 per annum if my 


salary be not increased, and £100 in case it be 
£350.” 


A fortnight after, he gets an offer of 
£1,000, ‘‘ which made my mouth water.” 
Now, Sir, what is there peculiar about 
the conditions of military life which for- 
bids us to hope that this bad practice, 
which was banished by the Revolution 
of 1688 from the Admiralty, the Law 
Courts, and the Civil Departments, can 
be eradicated from the Army? Why 
has it not been eradicated hitherto? 
Why have Royal Warrants and Acts of 
Parliament, circular letters and declara- 
tions on honour, denunciations of fine 
and imprisonment on principals and ac- 
cessories, been all equally futile? For 
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the simple reason that you were dealing 
with that which the Government recog- 
nized to be the subject of sale and barter. 
Once allow an article to be merchant- 
able, and you cannot interfere to regu- 
late its current value. You can no more 
meddle with the commission market 
than you can with the corn market. But 
extinguish purchase root and branch, 
give the officers no reason to think that 
they have been ill-used, and you will 
enable the military authorities effectu- 
ally to employ their means of repression, 
when once you have enlisted on the side 
of the law the moral sense of the pro- 
fession. While we are on the subject 
of economy, I do claim for Ministers 
that they are better economists than my 
hon. Friends the Members for Warring- 
ton and Birmingham. Why are we 
bent on extinguishing purchase? Be- 
cause the Army is in pawn to its officers, 
and the nation wishes to get it back 
into its own hands, in order that officers 
may be reduced or changed about as 
economy and the requirements of the 
service demand. But if we are to re- 
cognize a. bonus system—and, by con- 
sidering it as a set-off against the non- 
payment by the public of the over-regu- 
lation prices, you do so recognize it— 
you actually leave the service as un- 
elastic and beyond your own control as 
ever. We could not transfer officers 
from the Line to the Militia or Volun- 
teers. We could not diminish thesuper- 
fluity in one regiment, or fill up the 
vacuity in another. To deal thus freely 
would be to disturb the operation of the 
bonus system, and to cheat the men who 
had sunk their money under it. Which, 
then, are the better economists—the 
Government, which proposes to pay 
£8,000,000 to get rid of purchase, or 
my hon. Friends, who propose to pay 
£5,000,000 to keep it? For my own 
part, I absolutely refuse to vote not 
£5,000,000, but a single halfpenny, un- 
less we buy out purchase entirely, at 
once and for ever. And now, Sir— 
and here I must ask my hon. Friend 
carefully to follow me, as I am anxious 
not to misrepresent him—it appeared as 
if the hon. Member for Warrington was 
in a manner carried away by the accept- 
ance his remarks met from the hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen opposite—an accept- 
ance which arose rather from a liking 
for a bonus system than from sympathy 
with his denunciation of the illegality of 
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the over-regulation prices. The hon. 
Member said that he wished to show 
justice, and even indulgence, to the 
Army; and that he was not averse to 
paying down the regulation prices at 
once, leaving the over-regulation prices 
to take care of themselves. My hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Ripon (Sir Henry Storks) has explained 
with admirable force and clearness how, 
if this course was adopted, officers who 
had purchased would keep the promotion 
which they had bought, while they got 
back the money wherewith they had 
bought it. It would result in men eating 
their cake, and having it, too, ona gigantic 
scale, and at the expense of the public. 
Such a measure would likewise involve 
a complete stagnation in promotion from 
this day forth. Every officer who re- 
ceived his regulation price would forfeit 
his claim to retirement on full or half- 
pay, and' would consequently have no 
conceivable inducement for leaving the 
Army. The Government scheme pre- 
serves to us all the boasted advantages 
of purchase as far as the present genera- 
tion of officers are concerned, because it 
makes retirement from the Army the 
condition of getting back their money. 
But if we pay down money now, we 
shall have a far more serious block than 
exists in the Ordnance Corps, and we 
shall at no long time hence be forced to 
institute a system of special pensions, 
in order to clear our lists. The full value 
of the regulation prices is £7,668,000. 
The Government relies on being able 
to extinguish both the regulation and 
the non-regulation prices for something 
under £8,000,000. So that if we adopt 
‘the advice of my hon. Friends, we shall 
pay down at once very much the same 
sum which the Government proposes to 
spread over a quarter of a century, and 
we shall not get rid of purchase after 
all. But, ifwe make up our minds to 
have nothing to say to the over-regula- 
tion prices, a third course remains; and 
I hope that hon. Members will attend to 
what I am now going to say, because 
this is the course that would infallibly 
be adopted. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) in- 
tends to move that the extra-regulation 
money should not be paid. I shall vote 
against him, being unwilling to punish 
officers for the shortcomings of their 
superiors. Some people—by no means 
favourable to the purchase system— 
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hope that this Bill will be lost. My 
hon. Friend appears to be one of them, 
for he says that it is— 


“Far better to wait for a good measure than’do 
wrong to carry it. In 1785, a statesman came 
down to the House and proposed the disfranchise- 
ment of 36 boroughs with compensation ; but in 
1832 a great number of rotten boroughs were 
disfranchised without any compensation at all.” 


Sir, this is not a fortunate instance to 
select of the advantages of procrastina- 
tion. If, during the 47 years which 
elapsed between 1785 and 1832, there 
had been sitting in the House of Com- 
mons the representatives of 36 large 
centres of industry, our national history 
might have been changed; the Na- 
tional Debt might have been half of 
what it is; and we might be ac- 
knowledging at this moment that the 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000 spent on 
buying up those borough interests had 
been the best investment we had ever 
made as a nation. We should do ill to 
wait, I do not say 47 years, but seven 
years, or even four, in order to reform 
the Army somewhat more cheaply. Long 
before 47 years have come to an end we 
shall have saved, by the abolition of 
purchase, very much more than as many 
millions. What is the state of the case ? 
There has been a certain amount of 
popular interest taken in this question ; 
but—though I am naturally the last to 
underrate the intensity of that interest 
—it cannot be denied that public feel- 
ing has not yet showed itself strongly 
enough to force the hands of a reluctant 
Government. The Ministry has anti- 
cipated the tendency of opinion, and for 
two reasons. It is not advantageous 
for the discipline of the Army that 
the officering of that Army should any 
longer be matter for general and vehe- 
ment discussion. This consideration is 
said to have much weight with His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief. In 
the next place, the Government felt 
that the pecuniary interests involved in 
the purchase system were too delicate 
in their nature to commit to the hazard 
of along agitation. The Ministers have 
in this measure steered carefully be- 
tween injustice and undue concession ; 
and there is great reason to think that 
the Army recognize that it isso. They 
have hit exactly the right time. Before 
this, the aristocratic element in our Con- 
stitution was so strong that the nation 
would have had to give too much. The 
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popular element is now growing so 
strong that this is the last chance of our 
not having to give too little. Suppose the 
Bill lost—and if lost, it would be by the 
votes of those who wish to keep up pur- 
chase for itself, and not of those who 
wish to save the money that would be 
spent in paying for it—we should have 
every politician in the country eagerly 
discussing whether or not the command 
of our Army, with all the honours and 
emoluments appertaining to it, should 
be confined to some 6,000 families who 
can afford to purchase, or should be 
thrown open to every Englishman, 
Scotchman, and Irishman, who has edu- 
cation enough to succeed in an open 
competition. The question would be 
transferred from the floor of Parliament 
to the platform, and in times of political 
excitement we all know what the plat- 
form is. Public meetings understand 
broad and simple principles, but they 
are not places where you can refine or 
distinguish. Now, the existence of pur- 
chase is a question governed by the 
most broad, simple, and intelligible con- 
siderations; but the compensation for 
its abolition is, of all problems, the most 
abstruse and complicated. I doubt whe- 
ther the most eloquent and precise of 
speakers—I doubt whether the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) himself—arguing in 
favour of the recognition of over-regula- 
tion prices, would not have his audience 
carried away from him by anyone who 
could string three sentences together, 
and who appealed to his hearers not to 
reimburse those officers, whose influence 
in the Legislature had just defeated a 
Bill which was to make our Army na- 
tional, one farthing of what they had 
expended contrary to the express in- 
junctions of the law. Quite apart from 
the question of purchase, the time must 
come sooner or later when a Government 
will be forced to say—‘‘ We are respon- 
sible for the defence of the country. 
Even if a Bill expressly abolishing pur- 
chase cannot get through Parliament, 
we still are bound to do what the de- 
fence of the country demands. We must 
ignore purchase, and appoint, promote, 
and transfer officers according to the 
exigencies of the time.”” What, Sir, 
would be the effect of such a declaration 
on the commission market? It would be 
like the City the day that the Gurneys 
failed—it would be like the Exchange 
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at Liverpool, if a material superseding 
cotton was discovered a 3d. a-pound. 
But there is another contingency—the 
very contingency with a view to which 
we maintain an Army—a war. We all 
know the operation of a war upon pur- 
chase. In a regiment ordered on active 
service, no one may sell or go on half- 
pay. Officers are required in such num- 
bers to replace those who fall or are in- 
valided, that commissions become as 
plentiful as blackberries, and no one 
will buy an article which is a drug in 
the market. If long enough, and serious 
enough, a war sends the price down 
almost to nothing. We must expect 
reverses; and, with public opinion on 
the question in its present state, the first 
disaster would break down the purchase 
system like a pack of cards; and then— 
whether we gave compensation at the 
current prices of the day, or whether, in 
a fit of national wrath and injustice such 
a great crisis is apt to bring, we refused 
to pay any compensation at all— those 
who hate purchase, without ceasing to 
feel pride in our Army, would reflect 
with pain that the system had been 
abolished at the cost of the private for- 
tunes of those men who were actually at 
that moment defending us in the field. 
The Secretary of State for War has 
thought it best to abstain from indica- 
ting the scale of pension which he pro- 
poses to institute when our Army has 
become a non-purchase force. I do not 
challenge the wisdom of keeping silence 
on this head; but hon. Members have 
supplied the omission by a series of the 
most alarming, but, happily, the most 
diversified prophecies as to the amount 
of retirement which will henceforward 
be necessary in order to keep up a due 
flow of promotion. The expense of a 
scheme of retirement based on sound 
principles can, however, be pretty closely 
ascertained, if only we are agreed upon 
what those principles are. The first 
condition of a good system is, that we 
should have a fixed establishment of 
officers, from generals downwards, ex- 
actly proportioned to the amount of 
active work that has to be done by each 
rank, and that we should promote only 
within that establishment. The next 
condition is, that no one should be 
allowed to retire permanently on half- 
pay, except officers invalided before a 
certain age—say 20 years’ service. With 
this exception, half-pay should be con- 
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fined to its legitimate function, that of 
providing a temporary maintenance for 
those who for a time are prevented by 
ill-health from performing their duties. 
The third condition is, that, when an 
officer is retired, his career should be 
closed. From that day forward, his 
pension should be subject neither to in- 
crease or diminution. The expensive 
anomaly of promoting on the half-pay 
list should entirely cease. 
condition is, that an age should be fixed 
at which officers may retire at their own 
pleasure, and another at which they 
must retire as a matter of course, if the 
Commander-in-Chief has no further oc- 
casion for their services. These are 
virtually the main principles of that 
system of naval promotion and retire- 
ment devised by the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty, which has given genuine 
and wide-spread satisfaction to the work- 
ing members of the service, and is 
rapidly rendering our expenditure on 
pay and pensions endurable and intel- 
ligible. A scheme based on the above- 
named conditions was submitted to the 
War Office Committee of 1857-8—a Com- 
mittee which was appointed to examine 
counter-calculations of Army reformers, 
and which, therefore, may be supposed 
to have reported on those calculations, I 
will not say in a hostile, but in a critical 
spirit. This Committee, whose conclu- 
sions on all other points have been re- 
ferred to over and over again in this 
debate as so many revelations from 
Heaven, found that the retired full-pay 
for that part of the Army where pur- 
chase now exists, exclusive of the House- 
hold troops, would be £512,000. The 
same data were submitted to Dr. Farr, 
Government statistician and Fellow of 
the Royal Society, who computed that 
£359,000 per annum would be required 
in case all officers came to be major 
generals, and then retired on £800 a- 
year—of course an impossible suppo- 
sition. But if officers who did not re- 
main to succeed to vacancies in the 
higher ranks went out of the service as 
captains—the natural result of a system 
of selection under which no inefficient 
man could become a field officer—the 
cost of the scheme, according to Dr. 
Farr, would still be something under 
£400,000. Take the Ordnance Corps— 
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colonel in a purchase regiment serves, 
on an average, 23 years 8 months before 
reaching his rank. A lieutenant colonel 
in the Artillery at present obtains his 
rank in 23 years. A major in a pur- 
chasing regiment spends 18 years in 
attaining his majority. A first captain 
in the Artillery gets his rank in 16 years. 
What, then, is the sum of money ex- 
pended in producing these results? The 
full-pay retirement for the two corps 
amounts to £68,400 per annum. There 
were some other payments, but the sum 
total must be within £90,000 a-year. 
There were, after some deductions, 900 
officers whose promotion is kept in a 
healthy condition by a retirement of £100 
a-head—a result fairly borne out by the 
analogous case of the Royal Marines. 
Now, the officers of the purchasing por- 
tion of the Army borne on the English 
Estimates are, as near as possible, 4,000. 
A rule-of-three sum gives us £400,000 
a-year as the amount of retirement which 
these officers would require when their 
conditions of service were assimilated to 
those of the Ordnance Corps. Placing 
these various calculations side by side, 
we may venture to estimate the probable 
cost of retirement at a maximum of 
£500,000—the exact figure given by my 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay) who moved the Amendment 
which we are now discussing. 

Those hon. Members who have fol- 
lowed my hon. and gallant Friend in 
support of his Amendment, have been 
content to accept his estimate of £500,000 
as the future cost of retirement, with the 
exception of the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) who 
prefers to place it at double the sum. 
But this debate has been characterized 
by an omission so glaring as almost to 
amount to a phenomenon. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen, at the same time that they com- 
plain that the abolition of purchase will 
saddle us with a retirement of £500,000, 
entirely ignore the fact that we are ac- 
tually paying at least £500,000 for re- 
tirement every year of our lives. At 
this very moment we, or our Indian 
fellow-subjects, are spending upwards 
of £160,000 on the honorary colonelcies, 
which are nothing more or less than 
pensions arranged on an inequitable, 
clumsy, and extravagant system. Be- 
tween £60,000 and £70,000 a-year goes 
to unemployed general officers of the 
purchasing corps. £66,000 a-year falls 
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to the share of the same branch of the 
Army for full-pay retirement; £20,000 
for distinguished services; and about 
£190,000 for half-pay. During the 
transition period the two systems may 
overlap, and cause a temporary increase 
of liabilities; but, as a matter of course, 
we shall utilize under the new state of 
things the funds provided for the re- 
tiring list of the old. What have the 
opponents of the Government to put 
against these arguments of indisputable 
analogy, except certain awful financial 
warnings uttered by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire? But the 
measure of that noble Lord, as a finan- 
cier, has been taken by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian), who told us the re- 
sults of a comparison between the Go- 
vernment scheme of Reserves and that 
advocated by the noble Lord. It appears, 
according to high actuarial authority, 
that by the seventh year the Govern- 
ment plan would have produced 61,000 
trained men, while the noble Lord’s 
plan would have produced none; which 
is pretty well for an alarmist, who urges 
that, in these days of European capitals 
being occupied, everything except the 
immediate provision of men is a secon- 
dary question. The Government Re- 
serve, when full, would cost something 
over £1,250,000 a-year. The noble 
Lord’s would cost considerably over 
£2,500,000. TheGovernment plan would 
involve us in a liability for pensions of 
£882,000 a-year, as against £1,300,000 
a-year, which we now pay; while the 
noble Lord’s plan would cover the coun- 
try with over 500,000 pensioners, costing 
—if we treated them with a rigour 
bordering upon stinginess—hard upon 
£9,500,000 per annum. The noble Lord 
would produce a more permanent effect 
upon the legislation of this country if 
he would spend over his figures of 
arithmetic some of the time which he 
now devotes to his figures of rhetoric. 
If his computations of the expense of 
abolishing the purchase system were of 
a piece with the economical side of his 
Reserve scheme, it is not to be wondered 
at that he succeeded in frightening those 
unhappy miners who, at every political 
crisis, are trotted out to protest against 
the liberal questions of the day. But I 
will venture to say that these working 
men will succeed no better in saving 
purchase than in averting household 
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suffrage. The first portion of the noble 
Lord’s speech was listened to by the 
House with the pleasure which men 
always feel in hearing what they all 
think smartly put. The noble Lord 
divided us in classes, according to our 
opinions on foreign policy, and then pro- 
ceeded to detail the deficiencies of our 
present Army system. In his remarks 
on this head we were all disposed to 
acquiesce. -We were agreed about the 
utter want of relation between military 
expenditure and military performance. 
We were agreed about the unfortunate 
distinctions which exist between the 
Royal Army, the constitutional Militia, 
and the national Volunteers, with all 
the consequent absence of combined 
action and organization. We agreed to 
a great extent with his remarks about 
our system of supply, and to a very 
great extent, indeed, with the desire 
which he expressed for the localization 
of our Army—a measure which would 
solve the difficulties of recruitment, of 
the exchange of officers, of commissa- 
riat, and, in my opinion, of promotion. 
But many of us go farther than the 
noble Lord. We see that the country 
has spent £300,000,000 on her mili- 
tary armaments in the last 20 years: 
that the average of our military 
budget has risen from £8,000,000 to 
£15,000,000. We see the various classes 
of our community vying to throw upon 
each other’s shoulders the burden of 
taxation. We see the taxpayer, after 
making unheard-of efforts, taunted with 
being defenceless, and accused of nig- 
gardly parsimony by the sworn adherents 
of that very system under which we have 
spent more money, with less to show for 
it, than any nation in this world’s his- 
tory. And, before spending any more, 
we resolved to lay the whole case before 
classes which have hitherto taken little 
or no interest in their own Army ; to ap- 
peal from the few to the many; to make 
the question of our defences not, indeed, 
a party, but a political question ; to per- 
suade the country to take stock of its 
military zxesources, and, when it has 
looked the matter fairly in the face, to 
try and knock out a better system for 
itself. The Government has placed itself 
at the head of this movement; and, as I 
have told the noble Lord how far I agree 
with him, I will now tell him where I 
begin to disagree. I have more confi- 
dence than he in the judgment of the 
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Government in believing the abolition of 
purchase to be a necessary preliminary 
to Army re-organization. When pur- 
chase is once abolished, I have more 
confidence than he in the intentions of 
the Government with regard to that re- 
organization. And I have much more 
confidence that the state of Europe will 
give the Government time to carry out 
those intentions. The noble Lord has 
been very great on his division of mili- 
tary questions into primary and second- 
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ary, and told us that one of the secondary | 


questions was the tenure of the Com- 
mand-in-Chief. If that view of the 
operation of the virtually permanent 
tenure which I had the honour of laying 
before the House on Tuesday fortnight 
was correct, it can hardly be called a 
matter of second-rate importance whe- 
ther, in the event of war or invasion, the 
fortunes of the country were intrusted 
to an officer such as the Duke of Wel- 
lington was in 1815, or to an officer such 
as he was in 1850. On this head the 
noble Lord entertained us with an anec- 
dote respecting a young Army reformer, 
who wanted to get rid of the Duke of 
Cambridge because he had shown such 
minute acquaintance with every point of 
military detail, and because he was too 
powerful; and his reason was— 

“ Because, under our Constitution, we are liable 

to have a Secretary of State who is not very well 
versed in military affairs, and therefore he becomes 
a mere tool in the hands of the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 
Whoever this Army reformer was, he 
might have defended his opinion by the 
authority of the Duke of Wellington. 
On the occasion of the consolidation of 
the War Office, in 1838, the Duke wrote 
thus to Lord Melbourne — 

‘It is not uncommon to see the command of the 
armies of other countries intrusted to the Ministre 
de la Guerre. But these countries are each go- 
verned by a despotism. The Ministre de la Guerre 
is responsible for his acts not to a House of 
Commons, but to the Sovereign himself. The 
concentration of all the authority in one hand is 
convenient, and gives strength and security to the 
Government of the Sovereign. But in our case, 
the concentration of authority is in the hands of 
an officer of account, responsible not to the So- 
vereign, but to the House of Commons.” 

It is evident from this passage that the 
objection of the Duke to the subordina- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Secretary of State is a political, and not 
an administrative objection. The noble 


Lord thinks the salary of the Military 
Secretary at the Horse Guards a second- 
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ary question. Sir, itis because questions 
of this nature have been made secondary 
questions, that, while our efficiency is 
standing still, our expenditure is growing 
from 10 years to 10 years at a rate that 
is rapidly disgusting the people with the 
very name of an Army. It may be a 
vulgar sentiment, but I hold it to be 
absolutely wrong that—at a time when 
we are discharging hundreds of clerks 
and thousands of artizans, who ask for 
nothing better than to be permitted to 
go on working—we should be paying 
£3,000 a-year to a public servant who, 
according to the official description of 
his duties, is an amanuensis and a 
mouthpiece; and that another public 
servant, in addition to a handsome sa- 
lary, should, between the ages of 32 and 
52, have drawn £40,000 from a source, 
the existence of which is defended on the 
ground that it affords pensions to old 
and meritorious officers. The noble Lord 
will have it that purchase is a secondary 
question, and asks whether anyone would 
think of abolishing purchase in the event 
of a crisis such as France has been pass- 
ing through within the last six months. 
Butthis consideration tells equally against 
all re-organization whatsover. Accord- 
ing to General Trochu, what were the 
faults which lay at the root of the French 
disasters? The age, venality, and in- 
temperance of a large part of the re- 
engaged men ; the depressing effect pro- 
duced on the mass of the Army by the 
existence of the corps d’élite; and the 
luxury and personal ambition of the 
officers, fostered by the tone and habits 
of the Empire. But when war was de- 
clared, and Germany was mustering be- 
hind the frontier, who would have dreamed 
of choosing that moment to dismiss all 
the vieux grognards, break up the In- 
perial Guard, and set about recalling the 
officers to a spirit of Spartan hardihood 
and self-sacrifice ? There is a time for all 
things; and that was not the season for 
France to attempt eradicating the inhe- 
rent vices of her military system. But 
no one, except those who dislike reason 
and economy, would deny that we have 
ample leisure to re-arrange our Army on 
a rational and economical basis. In order 
to effect this result, purchase must first 
be got out of the way. The question of 
the effect of that institution upon the 
character of our officers has been so 
threshed out both in this House and in 
the country, that I will leave it to the 
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chance of an incidental notice, and will 

ass on at once to show how nothing 
short of the abolition of purchase will 
facilitate, and in some cases render pos- 
sible, the reforms in our military organi- 
zation which the changed conditions of 
warfare demand. ‘To begin with, the 
whole island should be re-divided into 
military districts. The present districts 
were arranged in days when our danger 
lay in one quarter only; and consequently 
the South of England is minutely sub- 
divided, while vast regions in the North, 
with their enormous manufacturing popu- 
lation, are embraced under a single com- 
mand. Each district should be the seat 
of an Army corps, with a general at its 
head, charged not only with the disci- 
pline, but with the entire equipment, 
supply, and finance of his command. The 
local staff should be responsible for the 
issue of stores, and for all contracts that 
can be made advantageously within the 
district ; while the functions of the cen- 
tral office of Control should be confined 
to keeping the local magazines full, and 
to a general economical supervision. 
Thus, and thus only, should we be en- 
abled to introduce the much-admired 
Prussian system of supply. But how 
are we to get generals willing and able 
to undertake these severe and intricate 
duties, and how are we to surround them 
with competent subordinates? Mr. Fon- 
blanque, on this point a weighty autho- 
rity, says in his treatise on the British 
Army— 

“So rarely, indeed, are military officers found 
to possess the requisite knowledge of finance and 
account, that it is usual, in large operations, to 
attach a commissariat officer to the head quarters 
of the Army in the field, to perform this part of 
the military secretary’s duties, and to relieve him 
and the general commanding from a responsibility 
which, partly from their time and attention being 
absorbed by their more immediate duties, and 
partly from want of the requisite training, they 
are seldom in a position to meet.” 

The exigencies of the time demand from 
military men continuous, laborious, and 
most diversified services. The modern 
officer should be a professional man in 
the sense that a surgeon or a civil en- 
gineer is professional. But the Army 
can never be a profession, in the true 
sense of the word, as long as the pur- 
chase system exists. The essential con- 
ditions of a profession are, that a man 
should live by it, and should look 
forward to rising by exerting him- 
self in it, and by displaying pro- 
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fessional knowledge and professional 
capacity. Does the most ardent sup- 
porter of purchase maintain that these 
conditions exist in our Army as at pre- 
sent constituted ? The great change 
which has come over the conduct of war 
has given increased importance to scien- 
tific training ; and this holds good in no 
Army so much as in our own. What- 
ever results may arise from the adoption 
of short service, and the bettering of the 
condition of our private soldiers, we still 
can never hope to receive as plentiful a 
supply of recruits as is possible in coun- 
tries where conscription exists; and we 
must, therefore, make up for being weak 
in the number of our men, by being 
strong in the scientific acquirements of 
our officers. But such acquirements it is 
simply impossible to demand from men 
who have sunk large sums of money in 
their commissions at an interest so small 
that no sane man would regard the 
transaction as a profitable investment. 
But, if we cannot obtain captains and 
administrators of the right stamp by 
purchase, may we hope to get them by 
seniority, whether with a bonus system 
or without it? Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, a 
journal which has consistently for years 
past pressed for radical changes in our 
Army, remarks that, out of 12 important 
commands in the United Kingdom, only 
one is given to a general of the scientific 
corps. I candidly own that at first sight 
this struck me as an instance of favour- 
itism; but, on inquiry, I was satisfied 
that the cause lay in the advanced age 
of the general officers in the Ordnance 
Corps. Nor would a bonus quicken pro- 
motion to the extent of providing us 
with young commanders, as was proved 
in the old Indian Army by the selec- 
tion of men of the lower ranks to lead 
brigades, and even armies, at a pinch. 
Herbert Edwardes won battles as a lieu- 
tenant, and Nicholson—if recollection 
does not deceive me—died acaptain. If 
seniority and purchase fail to provide us 
with what we want, resort must be had 
to selection, on the plan sketched out by 
the Secretary of State in his speech on 
the first reading of the Bill — a plan 
which is virtually in accord with Prus- 
sian practice. There the relative merit 
of every officer, from highest to lowest, 
is known to the general Staff at Berlin 
by confidential reports. The fit men are 
promoted ; and the man who finds him- 
self repeatedly passed over retires. The 
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promotion of the junior officers is regi- 
mental ; and an officer who shows marked 
ability is pushed on very rapidly. And 
yet we are for ever having it thrown in 
our teeth, that General Blumenthal said 
to Dr. Russell, of Zhe Times, that he 
would gladly, if it were possible, see 
purchase introduced into the Prussian 
Army. And we are told by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berkshire, that the 
French Marshals in the Crimea were in 
the habit of congratulating him on be- 
longing to a country which possessed so 
valuable an institution. The French 
military authorities have now an oppor- 
tunity of giving practical effect to their 
opinions. They have to re-make their 
Army. The ground is clear, and they 
may lay what foundations they like. 
We shall see within the next twelve- 
month to what extent the compliments 
which they paid my hon. and gallant 
Friend on his purchase system were due 
to their national courtesy. Sir, these 
foreigners fool us to the top of our bent. 
We shall hear next that the Prussians 
are minded to borrow our Army agents, 
at an annual cost of 250,000 thalers 
a-year, and to pay 20,000 thalers to a 
Military Secretary for acting as mouth- 
piece and amanuensis to General Von 
Moltke. We have had the successes of 
the German arms referred to triumph- 
antly as an illustration of the advantages 
of having an Army officered by aristo- 
crats; and this argument is employed in 
defence of purchase by the very same 
Gentlemen who can find no words strong 
enough to express their disapprobation 
of me for calling purchase an aristocratic 
institution. But the truth is, that there 
is very little in common between Ger- 
man aristocrats and the sort of pluto- 
eracy which officers our armies. The 
hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs 
(Mr. Grant Duff), in an apothegm which 
was much in men’s mouths during the 
autumn, told us that Prussia possessed an 
upper class barbarous enough to esteem 
the Army the only calling that became 
a gentleman, and poor enough to work 
at it as in a profession. Sir Charles 
Napier expressed the same idea in cha- 
racteristic phraseology, when he affirmed 
that the best officer was a needy gentle- 
man. In fact, though brilliant excep- 
tions are not far to seek, mere wealth is 
the very worst average test of the quali- 
fications for a laborious calling. When 
appointments are given by open compe- 
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tition, wealth will retain its one legiti- 
mate privilege—that of handicapping its 
possessors with the advantage of the 
best education that money can buy. 

Sir, the discussion that has been going 
on during the last six months in every 
journal throughout Great Britain prac- 
tically resolves itself into this question— 
‘What is the cheapest way of getting 
the country defended in such a manner 
as to guarantee us against panic ?” 
Under the present system, that end 
could only be obtained by an annual ex- 
penditure so enormous as to render the 
change of system a foregone conclusion. 
The solution of the problem lies in the 
conversion of our Militia into a reliable 
force. For this purpose each regiment 
of the Line should be attached to a par- 
ticular neighbourhood, and the Militia 
of that neighbourhood should be incor- 
porated with it as a second or third 
battalion. According to the Estimates 
of the forthcoming year, a force of 
130,000 Militia is to cost us £950,000. 
If efficient, it would be cheap at twice 
the sum; and, to make it efficient, every 
battalion should be officered in part by 
officers of the Regular Army, and in 
part by young men of the locality who 
were willing to earn their commissions 
by devoting at least a year of continuous 
work to learning their business under 
the teaching of their professional col- 
leagues. That once accomplished, the 
nation would demand of them, and pay 
them for, nothing beyond their services 
in time of war, or during the annual 
manoeuvres. Hon. Gentlemen who de- 
fend purchase dwell with frequency, 
and it must be owned with some jus- 
tice, on the allegation that it gives us a 
rapid succession of young men with dash 
and courage, who, though they lack the 
scientific training requisite for high 
commands, for the most part leave the 
Army before reaching the rank for which 
that training is an indispensable quali- 
fication. Under such a system as I 
have described, we should get officers of 
exactly the class which purchase pro- 
fesses to give us, and with this in addi- 
tion—that we should get them for next 
to nothing, instead of having to pay for 
them as if they were educated up to the 
highest Woolwich standard. It is true 
that this pay does not go into their own 
pockets. So much money is invested in 
commissions that the average income of 
purchasing officers in the infantry is 
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under £50 a-year; while a lieutenant 
colonel not only serves for nothing, but 
pays £15 a-year for the honour of com- 
manding a regiment. But if our officers 
get little, they had best cost little. At 
present, under the inexorable demands 
of purchase, the pay of our commissioned 
ranks is blest neither to the country that 
gives nor to the officer who is conven- 
tionally supposed to receive. The im- 
possibility of demanding more than a 
certain quantity and quality of service 
from men who have purchased the right 
to serve, has led to our Army being 
largely over-officered. In a Prussian 
regiment on a war footing, the officers 
are to the men as 1 in 45; in France, as 
1 to 50; in Russia, as 1 to 40; in Aus- 
tria, as 1 to 52; and in Italy, as 1 to 
38. England has no recognized war 
complement; but in a battalion going 
on Indian service, our officers are to our 
men as 1 to 31. Abolish purchase, and 
every battalion of the Guards and the 
Line could spare enough captains and 
subalterns to suffice for the complement 
of Army officers in a regiment of Militia. 
Let hon. Members think what the ex- 
pense would be of enrolling seven or 
eight fresh officers for every battalion of 
our Militia, instead of drawing them 
gratis from the almost inexhaustible 
magazine of the Line and the half-pay 
list. Perhaps a rough calculation will 
assist them. The average pay and 
allowances of an officer of the Line 
amounts to £244; of the Guards, £310; 
of the Cavalry, £305; of the Horse 
Guards, £325. Let us take £260 as the 
figure. To provide seven Army officers 
for 120 battalions of Militia would cost 
the country £218,400 a-year. But if 
you deduct five of every seven from a 
battalion of the Line, and transfer two 
from the half-pay list, you will perform 
the same operation for nothing, and 
under this single head you would make 
a saving that would go far to pay the 
cost of extinguishing purchase, extra- 
regulation prices and all. But at pre- 
sent the authorities are unable to trans- 
fer a Linesman, and still less a Guards- 
man, into a Militia regiment, without 
inflicting on him a fine to the full value 
of his commission; unless we are pre- 
pared to disburse on every successive 
occasion the customary value of the 
interest which we are disturbing —a 
policy by which we should, in the course 
of not very many years, have paid by 
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driblets the sum now proposed to be 
paid once for all, with nothing to show 
for it except a system of purchase more 
inveterate and more hopelessly compli- 
eated than ever. While purchase lasts, 
it is practically impossible to consult the 
interests of the public service, because 
they are more often than not at variance 
with the pecuniary interests of the indi- 
vidual. You cannot remove an incom- 
petent lieutenant colonel without mulct- 
ing him heavily in addition to the loss 
of his position; and a corps may be 
allowed to deteriorate because the autho- 
rities cannot find the heart to confiscate 
the property of a well-meaning man who 
has not been endowed by Providence 
with tact or wisdom. But abolish pur- 
chase, and without spending a farthing, 
we may equip every Militia battalion 
with a permanent complement of profes- 
sional officers; and then, if embodied at 
the first alarm of a war, by the time an 
invasion comes we shall have an auxi- 
liary force in every respect fit to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with our Regulars 
in the field. Sir, it is not necessary to 
spend time in arguing for the adoption 
of short service in our home Army. 
That the life of barracks and the camp 
is favourable to the health of the young, 
but eminently unsuited to men some- 
what advanced in life, is shown indis- 
putably by the tables of mortality. In 
civil life, between the ages of 20 and 25, 
8 persons die yearly in 1,000; and 
in military life 5. When we come to 
those between the ages of 35 and 40, 
11 in 1,000 die yearly among civilians, 
and among soldiers 15 in 1,000. Between 
20 and 25, 22 per cent of the population 
are married men; and between 35 and 
40, 81 per cent—a strong argument in 
favour of sending back your soldier to 
the life of a citizen before the age when 
a sensible man thinks of marrying. The 
heaviest remediable cause of expense on 
our Estimates is the pension list for the 
non-commissioned ranks. At present 
we spend £1,300,000 a-year on an item 
which, under a wiser system, would 
show kalf that amount; and before 
many years are out we shall be saddled 
with pensions to the amount of upwards 
of £2,000,000, on account of the great 
number of old soldiers who were en- 
couraged to re-engage some time back 
under the inspiration of a fit of military 
bigotry. Since, then, short service is 
demanded alike by physical, moral, eco- 
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nomic, and military considerations; we 
shall require officers who not only know 
their business, but who are ready to 
spend their whole time in turning into 
soldiers successive batches of recruits. 
But a captain of light cavalry, or a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Guards, has paid 
his £5,000 or £8,500 in order to secure 
far different work under much pleasanter 
circumstances. In altering the duties 
imposed on officers, we lower the value 
of their commissions. And therefore in 
order to guarantee them against a cer- 
tain loss, the Government places itself 
towards the holder of the commission in 
the position now occupied by his brother 
officers, and undertakes to buy the article 
at its present value whenever he thinks 
fit to sell it, however much the price may 
have fallen in the interval in conse- 
quence of the changed conditions of 
service which the Government has en- 
forced. 

The existence of purchase is a prac- 
tical bar to promotion from the ranks. 
The noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire will have it that the war 
on the Continent has taught me—to use 
his own expression— that promotion 
from the ranks ‘“‘ won’t wash.” It is 
highly undesirable that elderly sergeants 
should look forward to a commission as 
the sure reward of a respectable career ; 
but it would be much to the advantage 
of the service and the country that young 
men of spirit, who had mastered their 
calling, and proved themselves capable 
of command, should not find themselves 
excluded from rising in their career, be- 
cause they had begun that career in the 
ranks. We are told that, if such men 
become officers, their soldiers will not 
follow them in battle; but we are not 
bound to believe that Englishmen are 
brave because they are commanded by 
officers who have purchased their com- 
missions, any more than that they are 
religious because they are preached to 
by clergymen who have purchased their 
livings. But the noble Lord, while con- 
demning promotion from the ranks, 
claims as one attribute of the purchase 
system that it freely admits of such pro- 
motion, and, in support of his assertion, 
quotes me as having said that 100 com- 
missions were given to non-commis- 
sioned officers during the Crimean War. 
From the first year of the Crimean War 
to the last year of the Indian Mutiny, 
not 100, but 483 commissions were so 
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given. But during time of war purchase 
breaks down, and the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment with it. In the year 1855 pur- 
chase reached its lowest point. Only 
one-fourth of the commissions went by 
sale. In that year 148 soldiers were 
promoted from the ranks. In the years 
1861 and 1862, purchase reached its 
highest point, and three-fourths of 
the commissions went by sale. In those 
two years the promotions from the ranks 
numbered respectively three and four. 
These figures prove, beyond all ques- 
tion, first, that purchase tends virtually 
to exclude private soldiers from ad- 
vancing in their profession; and, next, 
that the theory of our troops not follow- 
ing officers selected from the ranks does 
not wash in the hour of stress and danger. 
Then the noble Lord tells us that pur- 
chase is not incompatible with a large 
resort to appointment by open competi- 
tion. Ishould like to see the effect that 
would be produced if, without abolishing 
purchase, the authorities threw open, 
year by year, half of the 400 or 500 first 
commissions to open competition. It 
would affect existing officers precisely as 
the holders of any article whatsoever 
would be affected by the falling off of 
half the demand. I cannot understand 
how hon. and gallant Gentlemen can, 
without consternation, hear the noble 
Lord encouraging the Government to 
deluge the service with men who do not 
intend to buy. But we have a practical 
test in the events of the last 18 months. 
The Royal Commission on Military Edu- 
cation is 

“ decidedly of opinion that the competitive exa- 
mination for entrance at Sandhurst should be as 
free as it now is at Woolwich.” 
Why was not this recommendation 
adopted by the Minister of War? Eyvi- 
dently because he could not carry it out 
in justice to established interests until 
he had previously abolished purchase. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Berk- 
shire thinks the entrance examination at 
present existing a sufficient guarantee 
against incompetency. But the experi- 
ence of every civilized nation has proved 
that any examination not rigidly com- 
petitive soon degenerates into a mere 
form. Mr. John Stuart Mill tells us 
that a mere pass examination never, in 
the long run, does more than exclude 
absolute dunces, and explains, as clearly 
as he explains everything, the steps by 
which a fixed standard of proficiency 
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“gradually sinks to something con- 
temptible.” The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber insists much on the approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief being required be- 
fore an officer obtains his promotion by 
purchase; and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire proposes to 
withdraw the letter of service of that 
high official if he fails to exercise his 
duty of rejection. Mr. Fonblanque 
truly says that 

“the regulation is a mere form. Certificates 
of fitness are given as a matter of course, and it is 
to be doubted whether there is an instance on re- 
cord of an officer, in a condition to comply with 
the ordinary conditions of purchase, being refused 
promotion on the grounds of incapacity.” 


This, perhaps, puts the case somewhat 
too strongly ; but it is quite certain that 
the military authorities cannot spoil the 
market of the selling officer by looking 
too closely into the qualifications of the 
individual who wishes to buy. You can- 
not introduce moral and intellectual con- 
siderations into the traffic in commissions 
any more than into transactions in piece- 
goods and pig-iron. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Berkshire urges that 
there are qualities required in an officer 
which no examiner could bring to light, 
and fears lest we should shut out the 
very men we want by judging all by 
one uniform standard of bookwork. But 
we must judge them by something; and 
all the talk we have heard about book- 
worms, and having a good seat across 
country, comes to this, that in the opi- 
nion of those who indulge in it the pos- 
session of a great deal of cash is a better 
test of capacity for action than success 
in a competitive examination. I protest 
against the notion that courage, de- 
cision, and self-control, and mental and 
bodily activity, are more likely to co- 
exist with wealth and backstairs’ influ- 
ence than with industry, intelligence, 
and acquirements. I have hardly ever 
known a time when the sixth form at 
Harrow and Rugby did not contain 
more than its due proportion of the 
cricket and foot-ball elevens. A great 
deal too much has been said about the 
word ‘‘gentleman;” and in harping 
so long on this string, hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen have given an unjust 
idea of the tone which prevails in the 
profession that they undertake to repre- 
sent. The first characteristic of a gentle- 
man is that he never troubles his head as 
is whether he is a gentleman or not; and 
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the second, that he scorns to gauge worth 
by money, and to say that the man who 
becomes a good soldier, because he is 
rich enough to make it worth his while 
to enter a profession in which the good 
things go by sale, is more likely to be a 
gentleman than the man who comes in by 
the gate of open competition. It is not 
the influence of purchase on the regi- 
mental system that binds our officers 
together. It is the national character, 
which never fails to breed fraternity 
and fidelity in danger. Speaking of 
our countrymen, Emerson says—‘‘ In 
war and in politics they hold together 
by hooks of steel;” and, whether 
in ship, battery, or regiment, men of 
British race will always be loyal to their 
comrades and their duty. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Berkshire is very 
much afraid that, when purchase is gone, 
an officer may be driven to induce his 
friends ‘‘ to hang about the lobbies of 
the Commander-in-Chief, or, worse still, 
to intrigue among political Members of 
this House.” Sir, I do not see much to 
choose between haunting the lobby or 
the broker’s office. Nothing can well 
be worse than a system which diverts 
the attention of our young officers from 
the study of their profession, and directs 
it towards what my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
calls ‘the low, paltry considerations of 
abominable money questions.” And, 
with regard to apprehensions of political 
intrigue, let hon. Members consider 
what is now passing in the United States. 
What is the crying evil of the American 
Constitution—the root of all that is bad 
in the present, and ominous for the 
future? Why, the corruption of the 
public service from top to bottom, owing 
to the all-pervading influence of political 
jobbery. Ever since, in an evil hour, a 
newly-elected President proclaimed that 
the spoils were for the victors, efficiency, 
public spirit—even, it is to be feared, 
honesty itself began rapidly to disap- 
pear from Department after Department. 
And what is the remedy which meets 
almost universal favour in the eyes of 
Americans who love their country better 
than their party? Why, open compe- 
tition. That, and that alone, cuts off 
the supply of the materials for jobbery, by 
admitting men into the service of the 
public on their own merit, and not in 
the capacity of constituents, or of the 
sons and nephews of Ministers. Inone 
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American Department only, in the Census 
Office, is political influence unknown; 
and Census clerks have for a long time 
back been appointed strictly by open 
competition. Hon. Members, especially 
those who are afraid of our institutions 
being Americanized, would do well to 
read an article on Civil Service Reform 
in the January number of the North 
American Review. They will find that, as 
our Constitution becomes more popular, 
we recede from instead of approaching 
nearer to the special evils of American 
administration, and that according to 
the confession of Americans themselves. 
The very able author of this review, 
speaking of the proposal to introduce 
free competition, says distinctly— 

“There should be no attempt to disguise the 

fact that it is the purpose of this theory of admin- 
istration to prevent the public service from being 
used in any manner or to any extent as a means 
of party success.” 
He quotes, with envy and admiration, 
the declaration of our present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, made last 
autumn at Elgin, with reference to the 
great change in the mode of appointing 
to clerkships— 

“We have thrown open,” says the right hon. 
Gentleman, “the whole of the public service not 
to the more priviledged classes, but to the nation 
at large. I do not say that competition will 
point out the best person. But it has this advan- 
tage, that it excludes an enormous quantity of 
incapacity which has hitherto found its way into 
the public service. I think the greatest benefit 
of this measure is that we have withdrawn pa- 
tronage from the dominion of party, and have 
given it to the people, and it will be the people’s 
own fault if they do not keep it for themselves 
now they have got it.” 
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The Government now propose, with re- 
gard to the Army, to withdraw patronage 
from the dominion of wealth, an in- 
fluence which is not one whit less de- 
moralizing or less conducive to good 
administration than the influence of 
party. We have been told that an 
officer will be hurt and sore at seeing 
another promoted over his head on the 
ground of merit; but that no one feels 
offended when passed over on the score 
of his own poverty. But, Sir, I deny 
that poor officers are fairly represented 
in Parliament. Constituted as this 
House is constituted, we shall always 
hear much of the views held by those 
who profit by purchase, and little or 
nothing of the views of those who lose 
by it. Within the last six months I 
have received 70 or 80 letters from 
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officers still serving or recently retired, 
which incontestably prove that the pur- 
chase system bears very hard upon many 
of our best and most zealous servants, 
some of whom are still hoping on against 
hope, while others have broken down 
in the struggle, and have thrown up a 
career which they love as well as the 
wealthiest of their comrades. After the 
great indulgence which the House has 
shown, I dare not enter upon an enu- 
meration of the vast economies which 
the abolition of purchase will render 
possible, and the demand for which no 
Government will henceforward be able 
to resist. The Army agents, with their 
£40,000 a-year—in itself more than the 
interest of one of your millions—must 
disappear from the Estimates when the 
only pretext of their public recognition 
is removed. The special pay and allow- 
ances of the Household regiments, which 
at present cannot be touched, from their 
connection with the exceptional prices of 
commissions in those regiments, will very 
nearly account for the interest of another 
million. But savings on a much larger 
scale will result when we are enabled to 
fix working establishments of officers 
throughout every rank of the Army. 
The evidence of the Duke of Wellington 
before the Select Committee on Army 
and Navy appointments of 1833 clearly 
brings out the fact that the inflation of 
our lists in the higher grades directly 
results from the operation of purchase, 
which robs the rich of their money, and 
the poor of their promotion, and bur- 
dens the public to indemnify both. In 
the item of ‘‘Generals”’ alone, we may 
fairly expect to save £180,000 a-year. 
Every hon. Gentleman who votes for the 
second reading of this Bill will help to 
lay the foundation of a system under 
which the nation will at length get its 
worth for its money, and will do as much 
as in him lies out of the nettle panic to 
pluck the flowers of retrenchment and 
reform. 

And now, Sir, I will recapitulate the 
leading points of that reform which the 
abolition of purchase will enable the 
Government to effect. The re-division of 
the country into districts, and the insti- 
tution of local recruitment and local 
military administration. The amalgama- 
tion of the Line and the Militia, and the 
formation in each Militia battalion of a 
solid nucleus of professional Army offi- 
cers. The establishment of short service 
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as the rule in our Army. The extension 
of the command of that Army to the 
nation at large by means of free com- 
petition. The restriction of each grade 
to a fixed number of working officers, 
and the arrangement of a certain and 
impartial, and therefore economical, 
system of retirement. If these results 
follow, we may in coming years look 
back upon the Vote of next Thursday 
with satisfaction proportioned to our 
tenderness for the national pocket. But 
if the Government does not utilize their 
opportunity in the direction, and to some- 
thing like the extent, indicated—I had 
rather put what I have to say in the 
form of a promise—I can assure right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that there is 
not one in fifty of those who have advo- 
cated, or approved of, the abolition of 
purchase who will not do his best to give 
them a chance of trying their hands at 
military administration. When my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Colonel White) rallied Minis- 
ters for shaping their policy with refer- 
ence to the action taken by individuals, 
he was of course joking, though he was 
joking well, and with a certain veri- 
similitude. But putting that notion 
aside, I fully agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) that 
this Bill is not framed as a concession 
to any section of any party whatsoever. 
It is evident to all who have closely 
watched the Secretary of State for War 
during the last two years, reading his 
conduct by the light which this measure 
throws upon it, that from an early period 
of his tenure of office he has entertained 
a growing belief that the abolition of 
purchase was a necessary prelude to any 
change for the better in our Army. 
And, while the subject was in his mind, 
the events which took place on the Con- 
tinent during the autumn and winter, and 
the public opinion consequent on those 
events, afforded him at once a motive 
and an opportunity. The considerations 
which actuate Ministers are doubtless 
such as can only come home to men in- 
timately acquainted with the principles 
which should govern administrative or- 
ganization; but when the Government 
announced its determination to act on 
those principles, the announcement met 
with a response from the common sense 
of the people of this country, who had 
long ago arrived at the conclusion that 
no good could come out of a system 
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under which a public trust was bought 
and sold. The price to pay is heavy; 
but it is the price at which the nation 
buys back her own Army. There are 
hon. Gentlemen who would have us 
spend this sum upon the materials of 
war—on guns, powder, and earthworks, 
instead of sinking it in an alteration of 
our institutions. But guns rust, and 
earthworks crumble away, while institu- 
tions endure for ever. The materials of 
war are necessary, but perish in the 
using, and the expense of replacing 
them is of annual recurrence; but here 
the cost is once for all, and the benefit 
will never cease until the day when 
Britain is no longer worth defending. 
The necessity of paying these millions 
will procure us one result, if no other— 
that the nation will be driven to take 
the matter into its own hands; and, as 
we come to deal successively with first 
appointment and promotion, and with 
military government and military expen- 
diture, it will, in the person of us, its 
Representatives, take good care that the 
great sacrifice which it is now called 
upon to make shall not have been made 
in vain. 

CoLtoneL RUGGLES-BRISE said, it 
was not his intention to reply to the 
arguments of the hon. Gentleman, as 
they had been already answered by pre- 
vious speakers; but he wished to elicit 
some information as regarded certain 
points, and to say a few words on the 
Reserve forces. In former years the 
great evil of the service, both as to 
officers and men, was want of occupa- 
tion, he was therefore glad to hear 
that, in addition to a reasonable degree 
of information in respect to professional 
subjects, in future, candidates for promo- 
tion would be required to possess pro- 
ficiency in foreign languages. For him- 
self, he did not believe that the aboli- 
tion of purchase would give us a better 
class of officer; indeed, he very much 
questioned whether it would give as good. 
The Army was officered now not as 
had been said by the aristocracy and 
wealth cf the country, but by a happy 
amalgamation of the aristocracy and the 
middle class of the country. He be- 
lieved the system recommended by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
would be a failure. It would be im- 
possible to equalize regiments, for there 
would be always more esprit de corps and 
better discipline in one regiment than in 
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another. Hisrighthon. and gallant Friend 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance (Sir 
Henry Storks) seemed to desire a mate- 
rial change in our officers, and wished 
to see the middle and professional class 
more numerously represented; but he 
saw no reason why the sons of our aris- 
tocracy, who entered the Army, should 
not be as well educated as any other 
class of the community. The propo- 
sition of the Government was to do 
away with both regulation and over- 
regulation prices, and he could not be- 
lieve such a proposition would be ac- 
ceptable to the country generally. The 
proposal had been stigmatized as con- 
temptible and unworthy of this great 
country. He did not go so far as that; 
but he should like to see the principle 
carried out whereby every officer would 
be paid down what was fairly owing 
him ; or the commission might be valued 
and compounded for, the Government 
paying a small interest till the officer 
realized his commission. His feeling 
was, that it would be better not to pay 
the over-regulation at all; but simply 
pay no more than the regulation sum. 
It was improbable that the country 
would pay so many millions of money 
for carrying out a private arrangement 
between officers. At any rate, he had 
heard nothing from the War Minister 
as to the reason why it was necessary 
to pay over-regulation in order to amal- 
gamate the Militia and the Line. He 
did not see so great an evil in selection 
as many of his right hon. Friends ap- 
peared to do. At any rate, seniority must 
be the rule, and selection the exception. 
In his own regiment of Militia he had 
over and over again had to select offi- 
cers for promotion, sometimes over the 
heads of others, but always with the 
approbation of the whole regiment. The 
Minister at War, too, had a hold of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, and de- 
manded an inquiry where officers were 
passed over in the service. Officers 
would not be passed over without good 
and sufficient reason. He did not be- 
lieve that the scheme set forth by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) was at 
all in unison with that of the Govern- 
ment. The Militia, during the past few 
years, had been much criticized ; its offi- 
cers were but slightly esteemed, and the 
men were denounced as the waifs and 
strays of society. The Volunteer force, 
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of which he spoke with all respect, for 
he appreciated their patriotism and self- 
sacrifice—the great Volunteer force had 
been basking in the sun while the Militia 
were consigned to the shade. He did not 
wish to depreciate the wisdom of any 
former Secretary at War; but he must 
say no Minister had ever studied more 
zealously the interests of the Militia than 
the present Secretary of State, and he 
tendered the right hon. Gentleman his 
best acknowledgments. He did not like 
this Bill altogether. He liked the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman better than 
his Bill. He wanted to know why so 
much of the Bill was taken up with con- 
scription —a system which the country 
did not want, and which was, moreover, 
highly inexpedient. They did not want 
conscription for the Militia, certainly not 
that plan proposed by the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) ; if it were adopted it would cer- 
tainly impair the Militia, and trample 
out of it every spark of vitality. If it 
were necessary to resort to conscription 
in order to obtain the number of men 
required in an emergency he would re- 
commend the plan adopted in 1808, when 
the country was divided into districts, 
and if the Militia for the district did 
not produce its quota of men, then the 
Ballot was enforced to make up the num- 
ber; but if it did, the Ballot was not re- 
sorted to in that district. There was no 
great hardship in making a man serve 
his country in his own county, practi- 
cally without taking him away from his 
home and family. To conscription for 
the regular Militia, without substitutes, 
he did not believe the country would 
submit; and if we amalgamated the 
regular Militia with the Regular Army, 
how could we have conscription for 
the Militia and not for the Army? 
If, in 1852, Lord Russell had accepted 
the suggestion of Lord Palmerston and 
had given up the word ‘local,’ and 
inserted the word ‘regular’ in his 
Militia Bill, his Government would not 
have been upset as it was in that year. 
That was a Bill for calling out the Mi- 
litia; this was a Conscription Bill; and 
therefore he would now suggest the 
substitution of the word ‘‘local” for 
the word ‘‘regular.”” We did not want 
conscription for the Militia at all, for 
we could get as many men as we wanted. 
The men were well paid, and well satis- 
fied with their pay, which might be 
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fairly estimated at 15s. a-week as com- 
pared with 13s. a-week in the Army. If 
26,000 men had been enlisted into the 
Army since last Midsummer, as he had 
been informed, he feared that 12,000 
or 14,000 had been taken from the 
Militia, for he had given 150 men leave 
to enlist from his own regiment, and 
126 of them had been accepted, 24 being 
rejected as medically unfit. If this pro- 
portion were true of other regiments, the 
ranks of the Militia would have been 
largely reduced by the success of the 
Army enlistment. He agreed with the 
plan of 28 days’ drill; but he would 
have the training period for recruits 
fixed for the winter months, because 
the want of employment at that period 
would swell the ranks, especially in the 
agricultural districts. He did not ap- 
prove of drilling recruits with the Line, 
and would prefer to drill them at head 
quarters, because a recruit required to 
be gently handled to make him a soldier, 
and, if he were handled too roughly 
at first, he might be fatally prejudiced 
against the Regular Army. In his own 
county bad characters had been weeded 
out of the Militia, and he wished the 
same had been done throughout the 
Army. He was sorry to see that no 
proposal had been made for the increase 
of the Militia artillery. There should 
be a certain number of guns and men 
told off to work them in every regiment. 
The system had been introduced with 
good effect in the Indian Army. The 
withdrawalof the patronage, as far as pro- 
motion went, from the Lords Lieutenant 
was wise; their retaining the appointment 
to first commissions would give us good 
useful officers who would be an ornament 
to the service. Almost every Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament fixed additional 
charges upon counties, and he hoped the 
matter would be fully re-considered by 
the Government. He did not like the 
Bill as it stood ; he did not believe that 
it was understood by the country; the 
Army did not approve of it, nor did the 
House; and he trusted that in Commit- 
tee it would be so amended as to make 
it a real Army Organization Bill. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that in his 
opinion, to have introduced the Ballot 
into the measure would have been to re- 
vive the pressgang throughout the coun- 
try. It was utterly unnecessary to re- 
sort to such a course, inasmuch as there 
was ample material in the country from 
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which the Army could be recruited, 
without recourse being had to such an 
extreme step. He believed the Secre- 
tary for War had struck at the root of 
the evil that existed in our present mili- 
tary system by proposing to abolish the 
system of purchase—because, when that 
impediment to the amalgamation of our 
various forces had been removed, it 
would be replaced by a spirit of compe- 
tition, men of thought and intelligence 
would take their places in the rank and 
file and; the Army would become a na- 
tional, instead of an exclusive force. 
However, although he approved the 
proposal to abolish this objectionable 
system, he objected to the mode in which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
effect that object. Either the purchase 
system should be allowed to die a natu- 
ral death, or else it should be abolished 
at once and for ever. If the system was 
so objectionable that it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be swept away, 
why should it be allowed to linger on 
for years, as would be the case if the 
Government plan were adopted? The 
system ought to be got rid of as soon as 
possible, and he did not think the country 
would object to pay the money required 
to buy up the commissions. He further 
objected to the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman to substitute the system 
of promotion by selection in the place 
of that which now existed, as calculated 
to lead to patronage and political job- 
bery. Before asking the people to ex- 
pend the enormous sum of money the 
Government plan would require to be 
spent, the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to satisfy them that some large and 
comprehensive plan had been framed 
for securing the defence of this country 
—he ought to assure them that the Navy 
would be re-organized, and that small 
iron-clad turret-ships, manned by the 
Coastguard and the Naval Reserve, 
would be ready to defend our coasts 
and harbours. They should further 
be convinced that, in the case of our 
first line of defence being broken, our 
land forces would be placed in such 
a state of efficiency as to enable them 
to be prepared for any emergency. 
But he denied that this had been done: 
notwithstanding the interest that had 
been excited in this country during the 
last seven months on the subject of our 
military affairs, the War Office had 
brought forward no tangible plan which 
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would serve as a guide in attempting to 
re-organize the Army. If the War 
Office had been itself efficient, the coun- 
try would not have been left in the dis- 
tracted state in which it now was with 
reference to the steps to be taken for its 
defence. What was required was that 
our various forces should be so equipped, 
organized, and arranged that they would 
be prepared to enter on an actual cam- 
paign at any moment. Only recently a 
singular illustration had been offered of 
the inefficiency of the present system, in 
the delay which had taken place in 
supplying clothing, and other equip- 
ments, to portions of our troops. If that 
were to happen, what would be the case 
were we suddenly brought face to face 
with anenemy? With all the experi- 
ence we had gained in the Crimean and 
the Abyssinian Campaigns, the head of 
the War Office, he thought, ought at 
least to see that our various forces were 
placed in such a condition as to be able 
to take the field for actual campaign 
service. No system would be sufficient, 
or would be such as the country de- 
manded, unless our various forces were 
put in a position to do that. To ac- 
complish that object, it would be well if 
the War Office could so arrange our 
various’ forces as to place before the pub- 
lic during the ensuing summer, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, a certain 
number of the Regular Army in connec- 
tion with a certain number of the Militia 
and the Volunteers, as though they were 
going into actual campaign service. 
‘When they had placed before them such 
a combination, the country would be 
satisfied that there was at least some 
ground for expecting efficiency in actual 
service. But until that was done, the 
public would never be convinced that 
the War Office was doing its duty. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he hoped he 
should not be thought discursive, if he 
did not travel altogether side by side 
with the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Berkshire. He 
wished to state his objections generally 
to the Bill, and some of them referred 
to matters of far greater importance than 
the purchase system. But, notwithstand- 
ing his objections to the Bill, he wished 
to speak with the utmost respect of the 
efforts of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War. Noone could 
deny that the task which devolved upon 
the right hon. Gentleman was one of 
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immense difficulty; a task, as had been 
most justly said, perhaps not easier 
than to build the superstructure of a new 
military system on a cleared foundation. 
It was impossible, too, not to admit that 
there was evidence in the Bill of at least 
an earnest desire to deal fairly and 
liberally with the whole question of Army 
organization. On one point he especially 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
—namely, that he had not shown any 
disposition to sacrifice the public inte- 
rests, or, indeed, any interests whatever, 
to false considerations of economy. He 
would frankly own that he was prepos- 
sessed with the idea that the Govern- 
ment were too deeply anchored in eco- 
nomical protestation to be able to swing 
with the turn of the tide. But if the 
Bill was unsound, it was not because it 
was too economical; on the contrary, 
the objections that had been taken to it 
were rather of an opposite character. But 
from the fact that the Bill did not err on 
the side of economy, he drew the infer- 
ence—not in a party spirit, but as a 
general lesson to all parties—that it was 
an unwise thing for Ministers who valued 
a reputation for consistency to indulge in 
unlimited promises of economy; for after, 
as he believed, a sincere effort to keep 
pace with their professions, the Govern- 
ment now proposed a Bill which would 
impose upon the country, at one stroke, 
a burden equal to the whole cost of the 
Abyssinian Expedition, a yearly charge of 
between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000 for 
the increase of forces, and an uncertain 
amount for a future retiring fund. He 
was as warm a friend of economy as any 
Member of the House ; but, of course, he 
knew that there were considerations 
which affected the safety and honour of 
the country which must be paramount 
to all others, and to which even economy 
must be postponed. He was glad, there- 
fore, that it had been admitted that our 
principal object was not so much how 
to finance a new military system as how 
to place the military institutions of the 
country on a basis of permanent security. 
Still, he held that the most careful cal- 
culations should be made as to expense, 
and that no alterations should be sanc- 
tioned but such as could be proved to 
be worth the cost, and, what was even 
still more important, not to contain in 
them the germs of increasing and indefi- 
nite expenditure. Looked at from these 
points of view, the scheme of the right 
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hon. Gentleman — unless there was a 
great deal behind—and judging only 
from what they saw, and that was all they 
could judge by, must be unreservedly 
condemned. It was an inelastic scheme, 
which did nothing to increase thestrength 
of the Regular Army, and it was posi- 
tively mischievous, indsmuch as it tended 
to induce the country to rely in the great- 
est emergencies on untried forces, which, 
from their very constitution, could never 
have fought a battle until they came to 
fight in that last struggle on which the 
fate of the nation would depend. It in- 
volved an immense outlay, and held out 
no guarantee that the state of things for 
the extinction of which that outlay was 
made would not recur; and it certainly 
contained the seeds of increasing and 
unknown expenditure hereafter. In a 
word, while infinitely more costly than 
the old system, it contained all the de- 
fects inherent in that system. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) had laid 
it down that, before discussing the new 
military arrangements, it was necessary 
to decide three important questions— 
first, whether recruiting should be on 
the voluntary or the compulsory prin- 
ciple; secondly, whether purchase should 
be retained or abolished ; and, thirdly, 
whether the commissions in the Reserve 
forces should be given, as heretofore, by 
the Lords Lieutenant or by the Crown. 
He ventured to think there was a ques- 
tion to be considered before all these— 
a question on which the safety and wel- 
fare of the nation depended: that ques- 
tion was—Is England prepared to stake 
her last stake of all on a Regular Army, 
or on Irregulars? After this great war 
which had just passed under their very 
eyes, were they resolved to follow the 
example of France, or would they adopt 
that of Prussia? That was the ques- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
had undertaken to decide for them ; and 
he now, with the most profound convic- 
tion of the fatal nature of the mistake 
into which he would plunge them, ap- 
pealed to the House to reverse the de- 
cision. In speaking of following the 
example of Prussia, he did not refer to 
compulsory military service. He would 
state in one moment what it was to 
which he referred; but as the right 
hon. Gentleman initiated his argument 
by referring to compulsion, he (Mr. 
Eastwick) desired, first of all, to say a 
few words on that head. He was not 
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about to advocate compulsion. He was 
perhaps as unfriendly to it as the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, or as that 
celebrated man before him, who would 
not even give a reason on compulsion. 
But he thought that in that discus- 
sion the arguments for compulsory mili- 
tary service should be stated fairly and 
fully, and not in the incomplete and 
perfunctory manner in which they were 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was not statesmanlike to dismiss the 
question of compulsory enlistment for 
the Regular Army with a single remark, 
and to say that it was a proposition which 
nobody had ever been bold enough to 
support. Perhaps nobody had ever been 
bold enough to support a proposition for 
adopting that system in England; but it 
was the system which had been adopted 
in Prussia, and we had seen the results. 
If the House and the country wished to 
come to a full, dispassionate, and safe 
judgment on that great question they 
should ponder well those results. Those 
results proved that the greatest national 
prosperity which, perhaps, had ever been 
witnessed in Europe was compatible with 
compulsory military service. He main- 
tained that the progress of Prussia, both 
material and moral, was greater even 
than that of England. The popula- 
tion of Prussia increased more rapidly 
than that of any country in Europe, 
except Saxony and Norway. That po- 
pulation was better educated than that 
of almost any country, and contained 
upwards of a million of landed pro- 
prietors— not mere cottagers, but the 
majority of them in comfortable cir- 
cumstances—while here there were but 
30,000 landowners with 250,000 tenant- 
farmers. It was a population in which 
the poor were but as one to 32, while 
here they were as one to 22. It was 
true the average income of Great Britain 
was about one-third greater than that of 
Prussia; but Great Britain was three 
times more heavily taxed, and the charge 
on account of the National Debt alone 
was here 16s. 6d. per head of the popu- 
lation, while it was only 2s. 9d. in 
Prussia. It must be remembered, too, 
that 44 per cent of the revenue of Prussia 
was raised from sources independent of 
taxation. He might add other statistics, 
but he would not weary the House. 
Our Secretary of Legation at Berlin, Mr. 
Harris-Gastrell, in his valuable and 
elaborate Report on the Land Tenure of 
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Prussia, attempted to account for this 
astonishing prosperity of a nation of 
soldiers by saying— 
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“ Possibly the loss of reproductive labour 
(owing to the number of soldiers) may be com- 
pensated to the nation by the gain in physical and 
moral qualities of the peasant and the artizan. 
The villages of the proprietary peasantry in 
Prussia are usually admitted to be the great nur- 
series for the Army ;” 


and the peasants were said to be ‘‘much 
improved by passing through theservice.”’ 
They were free from the chief vices of 
the agricultural labourer ; and “as sol- 
diers they respect the purse and the 
watch of their slain enemy.’ Those 
who imagined that compulsory military 
service was injurious to the industrial 
pursuits of a nation could hardly be 
aware that out of 1,000 men who come 
to the age for enlistment in Prussia 
every year only 96 were taken for the 
Army, and of these the great majority, 
after a short service of three years, re- 
turned to their industrial pursuits in- 
vigorated and, in all respects, improved. 
The advantages of a compulsory military 
system, such as existed in Prussia, might 
be summed up under five heads — First, 
the certain and regular supply of suffi- 
cient recruits for the standing Army, in- 
stead of an uncertain and irregular one ; 
second, the binding together all classes 
_ of the community by the tie of military 
companionship; third, the elevation of 
the tone of the Army by the infusion of 
a due proportion of educated men; 
fourth, the improvement of the industrial 
classes by the physical development and 
moral discipline acquired in the Army ; 
fifth, the preparation of the most for- 
midable engine of war possible by the 
formation of an Army not on the absurd 
principle of the Ballot, but by that of 
selection, by which the Army would con- 
sist, physically and intellectually, of the 
very flower of the nation. But he thought 
he need not enlarge upon the question 
of compulsion, because he understood 
that the Government intended to adopt 
the better plan of making the Army an 
object of attraction rather than of aver- 
sion. Thatwas, no doubt, the right course; 
but then he must remind the House that 
it implied increased expenditure. But 
when he spoke of following the example 
of Prussia, he referred not to compul- 
sory military service, but to that which 
seemed to be at the root of all real im- 
provement in the Army. In the Prus- 
sian system the Reserve forces were the 
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veterans of the Army; butin the scheme 
before the House they were not far from 
being the very opposite extreme—the 
recruits. Let him remind the Secretary 
for War that in the Roman legion it 
was the Triarii, or veterans, who formed 
the third line, and who restored the 
battle when the young soldiers, the 
Hastati and Principes, were broken. 
But in this scheme that ‘principle was 
reversed, and it was the raw troops, the 
irregular levies, who were to retrieve 
the day when the best soldiers were 
beaten. In accordance with this idea was 
the proposal to transfer officers after two 
years’ service in the Militia to the Line, 
a proposal which, in his humble opinion, 
was the very reverse of what should be 
adopted. A man who had served seven 
years—he would say five years, or even 
three years—in the Regular Army was a 
soldier, and if he were dismissed to in- 
dustrial pursuits and called back every 
year to drill for 28 days, or 100 hours, 
or any reasonable short period, he would 
lose little, if any, of his military know- 
ledge—nay, perhaps by the change of 
occupation, and by educating his mind 
generally, he would even gain, and would 
return to military service with increased 
zeal. He was like a man who had once 
learned to skate well, and who, however 
short the season, was always d@’aplomb 
on the ice. But a Militiaman or a 
Volunteer—he spoke of the masses— 
would remain a Militiaman or a Volun- 
teer to the end of his days, and would 
never be able to fight a pitched battle 
with a regular army of veteran soldiers. 
But this whole scheme proceeded on the 
supposition that with a few good soldiers 
and a great number of imperfect ones, 
the work which was required to be done 
by a certain number of good soldiers 
could be effected. There were now in 
this country, as far as he could make out, 
104,826 Regular soldiers and 329,663 
Irregulars, and he admired the faith of 
the right hon. Gentleman if he really 
believed that that little leaven would 
leaven the whole mass. No doubt he 
saw the difficulty; because they were 
told that the recruits for the Militia were 
to be drilled as much as possible with 
those for the Regular Army, and for a 
longer period than before. That, of 
course, meant increased expenditure ; 
but would it answer the purpose? He 
preferred to reply in the words of Mr. 
‘Windham, in his speech of April 3, 
1806. He (Mr. Windham) said— 
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«We seem to suppose that whenever we have got 
a set of men together, no matter on what principle 
combined, have put them in a certain dress, 
ranged them in a certain order, and taught them 
certain exercises, that, then, so far as that number 
goes, we have created an Army ; which is about as 
wise as what we see of children in their sport, 
who, when they have fixed a piece of stick in the 
ground, fancy they have planted a tree. What is 
wanting in either case is the vital principle. 
; Danger and discipline are the very sap 
and juices out of which all that has life and action 
must spring. . . This notion, therefore, of a 
levy in mass, so far as experience has hitherto gone, 
would seem to be one to which it would be wholly 
unsafe to trust.”—[1 Hansard, vi. 652.] 


Mr. Windham added— 


“Tf ever there was a country calculated to be 
defended by its inhabitants, if ever there were 
inhabitants qualified to defend a country, it was 
Switzerland and the Swiss, and yet how little 
were these people able to do. I cannot possibly 
conceive that the enemy would desire anything 
better than that the country should trust its de- 
fence to the Volunteer corps.” —[Jbid.] 


Those were the words of Mr. Windham, 
and they must be endorsed to a great 
extent even now. For though our pre- 
sent Volunteers were better than any 
that ever existed before, especially as 
marksmen, yet, not to speak of the 
fact that every one of them would be re- 
quired, in case of serious invasion, to 
defend the fortified camps at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, and those he 
hoped to see constructed near Liver- 
pool and London and other commercial 
towns, if the question was one of fight- 
ing in the open field, the interval be- 
tween the Volunteers and the Regular 
soldiers they might have to encounter 
would still be maintained. It was idle to 
disguise from themselves that there had 
grown up on the Continent a great 
Army, to which nothing that had ever 
been seen before could be compared, 
and the soldiers of which, in the opinion 
of the best judges, were superior even 
to those of this country in physique, in 
intelligence, and in experience, and 
not inferior in courage. It must be 
remembered, too, that the system by 
which the Prussian Army had been 
brought to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion would be imitated by the other 
great military nations of the Continent, 
and that before many years were over 
we should see a French Army, a Russian 
Army, and an Austrian Army, which 
would have made corresponding pro- 
gress. Where would this country, then, 
be, if they relied on this scheme of the 
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consisted in endeavouring to assimilate 
Irregular forces to Regulars, and which 
might unhappily end in the reverse 
issue, and in changing our small but 
noble Army, which up to this late war 
had been recognized as la plus redoutable 
de ? Europe, into a great provincial levy ? 
But a question might be put to him which 
it was only natural to put to those who 
criticized and condemned the schemes of 
others. He might be asked—‘‘ What 
would you do yourself?” He had no 
hesitation in answering that question. He 
would begin by re-establishing the local 
European Army for India. That would 
relieve this country from all anxiety in 
that quarter, and would enable the Go- 
vernment to bring home in case of emer- 
gency the 32,000 men belonging to the 
Imperial forces which he should propose 
still to leave in India. He might appeal, 
he believed, to the very highest authori- 
ties as to the great mistake we had made 
when we abolished our local European 
Army in India. But he would not go 
further into the question on that occa- 
sion than to say that the present system 
could not be maintained without con- 
tinual financial embarrassment. They 
could not afford to pay £16,000,000 
a-year out of the Indian Revenue for 
their Army in India, and there were only 
two ways of diminishing the expendi- 
ture of the European part of it—one of 
which was by reducing the number of 
officers, and the other by extending the 
period of service for the men. And 
that extension of service ought not to be 
left to the accident of choice after the 
men had arrived in India; if they wished 
them to be contented and to look upon 
that country as their home, they ought 
to elect to serve for a long period before 
they quitted England. The next step 
should be to augment the Regular Army 
in this country up to something like the 
figure at which it should stand in pro- 
portion to the enormous sums expended 
upon it. They were told there would be 
108,000 men of the Regular Army in 
this country, and according to his scheme 
they would bring from India 30,000, and 
if they added 6,000 more they would 
have 144,000, or four and a-half com- 
plete corps @armée of 32,000 men each. 
He contended that by judicious econo- 
mies they could afford to add 6,000 men, 
who should all be assigned to the mili- 
tary train, and that even with this addi- 
tion, and the expense of the men from 
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India, which would no longer be de- 
frayed from the Indian Exchequer, the 
Army ought not to cost so much as it 
did at present. He was quite prepared 
for the outery which might perhaps be 
raised at a suggestion for increasing the 
Regular Army, and for the dismal looks 
and objections with which it would be re- 
ceived ; but he appealed to any general 
officer of experience whether, in face of 
the gigantic armies on the Continent, 
144,000 Regular soldiers were too many 
to keep in this country? It should be 
borne in mind that his proposal was not 
so much to increase the number of 
armed men in England as to substitute 
Regular soldiers for Irregulars. It was 
said in that House not many nights ago 
that it would be impossible for England 
ever to vie with the great military na- 
tions of the Continent; but that remark 
was as mischievous as it was absolutely 
without foundation. Why was it im- 
possible for England to vie with those 
nations ? Was it on account of the want 
of men or of money, or of both? Cer- 
tainly it could not be on account of the 
want of men, for the population of this 
country increased so much more rapidly 
than that of France, for example, that 
though France had 38,000,000 people, 
and Great Britain only 31,000,000, yet 
the latter had actually more men who 
came to the age for enlistment every 
year than France. In France there were 
annually but 330,000 men who came to 
the age of 20, against 360,000 men 
in this country. Looking at the stature, 
strength, and soldierlike qualities of our 
men, as well as their number, we were, 
in respect of our resources for recruiting 
our Army, not very far behind united 
Germany. Well, then, it was not on 
account of the want of men that it was 
impossible to vie with the nations on the 
Continent. Was it, then, on account of the 
want of money? Here there could not be 
even the shadow of a doubt, for they were 
actually paying for their heterogeneous 
body of 220,000 Militiamen and Regular 
soldiers £5,000,000 a-year more than 
the North German Confederation paid 
for their great Regular Army, and about 
£1,000,000 a-year more than France 
paid for 375,000 regular soldiers on a 
peace establishment. He was astonished 
that the people of this country did not 
awake to this fact and demand an expla- 
nation of it. They were told that an 
English soldier costs £100 a-year, while 
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a French soldier costs £40, and a Prus- 
sian only £30; but that was the very 
point into which the House and the 
country should insist on inquiring. Why 
were not explanatory comparative state- 
ments of the cost of soldiers of different 
nations laid upon the Table of the 
House? In this matter we seemed to 
resemble the sailor who was so deter- 
mined to spend his prizemoney that when 
he found that a gold watch was not to 
be had, he insisted upon paying as much 
for a silver one. Would anyone believe 
that food, arms, and clothing cost more 
than three times as much in England as 
they did in Prussia, and more than twice 


‘asmuch as they didin France? No; the 


whole secret lay in our faulty adminis- 
tration, in our top-heavy service, in our 
excess of officers to men, and in our 
inelastic system. He knew that the 
noble Lord the Member for West Essex 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) thought differently; 
but he believed it could be shown from 
the Statesman’s Year-book—and there 
were other and still more conclusive 
authorities, that in our infantry we 
had one officer to every 22 men, while 
the Prussians had but one to 28; and in 
our whole Army, including the adminis- 
trative service, we had one officer to 17 
men, while the Prussians had but one to 
23. That was on a peace establishment ; 
but on a war establishment there were, 
in a Prussian corps @armée, 39,784 non- 
commissioned officers and men to 975 
officers, excluding the administrative and 
medical service—that was only one officer 
to nearly 41 men. Moreover, in our 
Army, the officers in the higher grades, 
who cost the most money, were greatly 
in excess as compared with officers of 
the same grades in the Prussian Army. 
In every infantry regiment we had two 
majors to the Prussian one, and ten 
captains to the Prussian four. It was 
obvious how much this must increase the 
expense of the effective service, as well 
as the amount of the pension and _ half- 
pay list. These were vital points, and 
the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
did not touch them at all ; though it was 
the more incumbent on him to deal with 
them fully and satisfactorily, because he 
had decided on the abolition of purchase. 
He (Mr. Eastwick) declared boldly that, 
unless the military system was reformed 
at the same time that purchase was abo- 
lished, the country would plunge into a 
fathomless ocean of expense; and after 
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they had paid away £8,000,000 or 
£10,000,000, or whatever the sum might 
be, they would find themselves in a 
worse position than they were in before 
—in the Indian difficulty three times ag- 
gravated. Begin, he would say, by re- 
ducing the number of yourcompany cadres 
and of your officers to the scale adopted 
in the Prussian Army, and transfer the 
1,036 supernumerary officers you would 
thus have in the infantry to the Reserve 
forces. Adopt an elastic system, and di- 
vide your 108 regiments of infantry into 
three battalions each, and then you may 
mobilize as few of them or as many of 
them as you please. If you reduce the 
majors from two to one, and the com- 
panies from ten to four, you will have 
sufficient supernumerary officers, with 
the 2,074 officers on half-pay, who 
ought all to be called upon to serve in 
the Reserves or to retire, and the 
Militia officers to supply the second and 
third battalions. In the same way re- 
duce the number of squadrons in the 
cavalry, but increase their strength, and 
make the artillery into four corps with 
‘ 8-gun batteries, each corps being nearly 
equal to an infantry corps on a war 
establishment. It was impossible, with- 
out better data than any private Mem- 
ber could have, to go into minute de- 
tails; but it was clear that a scheme 
might be based on that foundation, 
which would give three times as many 
Regular soldiers as we now had, with 
little increase, perhaps with some dimi- 
nution of expense. There were already 
sufficient officers for the Reserves, and 
if a short service of three years were 
adopted for two-thirds of the men 
of the Ist battalions, keeping only one- 
third old soldiers, and passing the 
rest through into the 2nd battalions or 
first Reserve for four years, and then 
into the 3rd battalion or second Reserve 
for five years, the time-honoured but 
effete system of the Militia might 
gradually be superseded. These Re- 
serves being called out for only eight 
days in the year, or at most for 14 
days, which would be all that was 
necessary for old soldiers, would cost 
little more than the Militia, and would 
be twice as numerous and vastly more 
efficient. Returning to the question 
of purchase, it could not be denied 
that after, at an immense cost, we 
had bought out purchase, and pro- 
hibited in the severest manner—even to 
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the extent of making it penal — any 
attempt to revive it, even then, unless 
liberal retiring pensions were provided, 
and retirement enforced after stated 
periods of service, the old system would 
begin to re-appear. It was a weed, 
if they liked to call it so, that would 
grow in spite of all that could be done 
to prevent it, unless it were choked 
with some more vigorous plant. But 
then came the question of expense. It 
would probably be necessary to fix a 
period of about 12 years for service as 
a subaltern, and 20, 26, 32, and 38 
years as the periods after which an 
officer should be promoted to the rank 
of major, lieutenant colonel, colonel, and 
colonel upon full allowances. But if 
there were not vacancies sufficient for 
all the officers arriving at those terms of 
service, it would be absolutely necessary 
to cause the supernumeraries to retire 
on the pensions of their rank, with 
liability to serve in the Reserves, or in 
case of invasion. He was quite unable 
to calculate the yearly charge that this 
system would entail ; but the calculation, 
no doubt, could be made, and it ought 
to be made at once. It would, no doubt, 
be a very expensive system; but it 
would, at all events, furnish for the Re- 
serve forces an adequate supply of ex- 
perienced officers. There were only 
three more points to which he would 
very briefly refer. No military system 
could be efficient unless the Army were 
divided into regular corps @ armées of so 
many thousand men each, with a due 
proportion of infantry, cavalry, artiilery, 
engineers, and military train, kept up 
so as to be able to move at short 
notice. We had not proceeded as far 
even as this elementary proposition, for 
though we had a military unit of 18,000 
men, we had not the proper proportion 
of cavalry, guns, and military train. 
We had, indeed, 330 field guns, but 
should require for 144,000 men 430 
guns. We had enough artillerymen, 
but not guns and horses. The House 
would likewise observe that by fixing on 
so small a unit as 18,000 men we vastly 
increased the expense; if we wished to 
be economical, we should adopt a unit 
nearer that of the Prussians, which was 
42,000. According to the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the corps 
@armée ought to be localized; but it 
was of great importance that the mili- 
tary and civil territorial divisions should 
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be identical, as was the case in France 
and Germany. The civil registers fur- 
nished the information as to the number 
and ages of the population required for 
military purposes; but if the civil and 
military districts did not coincide, it 
would be difficult to utilize that informa- 
tion. Recruiting, he thought, would be 
much assisted by detaching parties of 
officers and men from the Regular Army 
to the civil sub-districts to drill Volun- 
teers, and, in fact, all comers. This 
would make the masses better ac- 
quainted with military matters, and dis- 
pose many to enlist. Lastly, he would 
urge that the old soldiers should be 
better paid and pensioned, and it was 
no less important that the soldier gene- 
rally should receive all he had to receive 
in money and rations without any deduc- 
tions. In conclusion, he hoped the House 
would go into these questions in the 
most searching manner, would grudge 
no time in finding how to diminish ex- 
pense, while preserving the utmost effi- 
ciency in the Army, and would grudge 
no money that might be really necessary 
to render the Army not only efficient, 
but as powerful and as numerous as the 
great position of England and her un- 
avoidable duties as one of the foremost 
nations of the world required it should be. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, one 
of the arguments advanced by those who 
defended the purchase system was, that 
it helped to give us efficiency in our 
officers; but if that argument was worth 
anything, it ought to go further and 
establish that the officers in the infantry 
and cavalry regiments were more effi- 
cient than officers in those branches of 
the service—the Engineers, the Artil- 
lery, the Marines, and the Navy—-where 
purchase did not prevail. Our officers, 
no doubt, had shown great bravery 
and self-devotion whenever they were 
called upon; but Captain Hozier had 
shown that a different meaning was 
to be attached to the words. He had 
stated, in his evidence, that Prussian 
officers were very much superior in tac- 
tical skill to our own, and that in times 
of war they showed themselves to be 
better educated, and possessed of greater 
professional knowledge than English offi- 
cers, and he came to the conclusion that 
that was, in a great measure, owing to 
the fact that young officers in the English 
Army had a great deal to do in the way 
of amusements, such as hunting, shoot- 
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ing, and the like, which were far more 
pleasant and agreeable than receiving 
instruction in military science in time 
of peace. He ventured to suggest a 
study of the whole of Captain Hozier’s 
evidence to his military friends in that 
House. Another defence for the pur- 
chase system was, that it prevented 
stagnation; but it was hardly fair to 
defend it on that ground, the answer 
being contained in one phrase — that 
there was a retiring list. The answer 
to the charge that its abolition would 
introduce favouritism was fallacious; be- 
cause, by a system of competition on the 
entrance into the service, and again be- 
fore attaining the rank of captain, and 
by afterwards placing the selection in 
the hands of a Board specially appointed 
for that purpose, it ought to be possible 
to prevent all suspicion of favouritism. 
The strongest plea that had been urged 
in favour of purchase was the plea made 
on behalf of the regimental system. It 
had its advantages, no doubt, as well as 
its disadvantages; and one of the latter 
was, that an officer often found that he 
had not sufficient freedom, and that 
habits of extravagance were forced upon 
him which it was difficult for a young 
officer not to conform to. He appealed 
to gentlemen who, after leaving college, 
had entered the Army, whether it was 
not true that there was much greater 
freedom for a man to follow the bent of 
his own individual mind when at college, 
for study and living economically if he 
chose to do so, than he would have sub- 
sequently when he had obtained a com- 
mission in the Army? Those who opposed 
the principle of selection on account of 
the regimental system, ought also, to be 
consistent, to object to the system of 
exchange. For if an officer was allowed 
for his own interest to exchange from 
one regiment to another, surely they 
might exchange officers from one regi- 
ment to another for the common interest 
and good of the service. Referring next 
to the system of over-regulation prices, 
he would remark that it was in the face of 
the repeated protests and efforts, on the 
part of the Government, that the over- 
regulation prices had grown up, and con- 
tinued to exist, because of the culpable 
negligence of the Horse Guards [‘‘No.’’] 
It never could have gone on unless the 
officer who retired had been allowed to 
appoint his successor in all the various 
steps; and if the Horse Guards had 
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exercised the power it possessed, of 
throwing great uncertainty in the way 
of a successor, the fabulous over-regula- 
tion prices could never have gone on 
increasing as they had done. It was, 
no doubt, unpleasant to say so; but the 
fact was, that the expense to which the 
country would be put had arisen partly 
from the negligence of the Horse Guards. 
An hon. Memper: The Treasury. | 
hose prices had very much increased of 
late years, and it had been possible that 
such a transaction as he would name 
might have taken place—but he would 
not say that it had. A colonel entered 
a regiment, and made himself very disa- 
greeable. At the end of 15 or 18 months 
he might intimate his willingness to re- 
tire. He did so at 20 or 30 per cent 
over the regulation price, because the 
other officers were too ready to subscribe 
the sum demanded to get rid of a disa- 
greeable commanding officer. [‘‘ Oh!’’] 
Surely hon. Members did not mean to 
say they had never heard of such a 
thing. There would be a strong feeling 
in the country that in paying men the 
over-regulation price they were paying 
men who had purchased at their own 
risk, and had thereby deliberately broken 
the law of the country. It would be an 
unpleasant task to perform not to pay 
them, because some officers would lose 
their money; but it appeared to him 
that to do so would be wrong and 
unjust towards the taxpayers—still, he 
was of opinion that some part of the 
money ought to be paid. Passing on to 
a consideration of the other parts of the 
Bill, he thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having dealt with this great and 
difficult subject ; but he felt the Bill was 
not quite adequate to the occasion. It 
fell very short in the way of re-organiza- 
tion. In order to consider what was 
necessary, he would ask the House to 
remember the position of the country. 
It should be borne in mind that we had, 
as it were, two separate wants. We 
were members both of the great Euro- 
pean and of the Asiatic families. Our 
wants for India, and our other external 
requirements, might be put down at 
80,000 soldiers; but when they consi- 
dered what was required for our own 
country, he ventured to say the question 
would be answered by the country in a 
manner which would very much surprise 
some hon. Members. It would be an- 
swered by the inquiry, whether a standing 
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Army was required at ot Oh!’’] He 
expected that remark would cause some 
surprise; but he was afraid that this 
was not the only institution that was 
very familiar to them, but which he 
should not like to name, that might have 
some day to undergo a change. Great 
changes had taken place during the last 
three or four years in the art of war. 
Nations now no longer sent armies into 
the field—nations themselves became 
armies. It was seen in America, and 
again in Germany; and if they watched 
what was taking place in Russia and 
Austria, they would find their mili- 
tary systems were being re-organized on 
that principle: and he thought they 
would shortly see it adopted by France 
also. Under the system of employing 
the whole of the male population in the 
defence of their country, they brought a 
better quality of soldiers into the ranks 
than we got under our system. The 
weapons now placed in the hands of 
troops were of such a kind that they re- 
quired some moral qualities on the part 
of the soldiers who had to use them. 
Von Moltke was reported to have said 
that the breech-loader had destroyed all 
the armies in Europe except two, and 
they were the German and English 
armies; and the reason that he gave for 
that statement was that there were no 
other troops in Europe who were suffi- 
ciently calm, resolute, and self-possessed 
to use it efficiently. However much 
they might be inclined to give credit to 
that great General for the German suc- 
cesses in this war, he ventured to give 
it as his opinion, with very great de- 
ference, but still with a strong convic- 
tion, that the victories of the Germans 
were really owing to the individual cha- 
racter of the men—that it was the intel- 
ligence of the men, their resolution and 
patriotism, that decided those great 
battles; because the German soldiers 
were the most resolute in advancing and 
the steadiest in firing. An engagement 
in the present day had resolved itself into 
a long line of skirmishers. The mere me- 
chanical position of regiments had lost 
its value to a great extent, and the indi- 
vidual character of the men had gained 
by it, for the men were now away from 
their officers’ eye and control, and a 
great deal depended on what they did 
and what they were themselves. A pro- 
fessional standing Army offered neither 
of those two things—numbers or quality. 
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He believed that great impatience would 
be manifested by the people of this 
country, and rightly so, if a standing 
Army of 100,000 men were maintained ; 
and when they came to examine the state 
of our Army, and tested it by the number 
of men who were admitted into our mili- 
tary prisons and hospitals, we could 
hardly help feeling that good as Eng- 
lishmen might be, and bravely as they 
had fought, they were not the class of 
men who could be said to be the flower 
of the Army. He asked whether the 
state of things he had referred to was 
satisfactory? According to the Esti- 
mates the country would, during the 
current year, spend £29,000 for punish- 
ing the Army; £46,000 for preaching 
to it; £250,000 in doctoring it; and yet, 
having done this, could we say that we 
had an Army that could compare with 
that of Germany, or with any other 
really national Army? No man who 
had seen a real national Army would 
ever believe again in astanding or pro- 
fessional Army. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself had said that we had 
heard in the recent war the knell of 
standing armies. He (Mr. A. Herbert) 
did not think the country ought to bear 
with a standing Army. Neither did he 
think it would approve of the German 
system. He confidently recommended 
the country to accept the Swiss system ; 
which, while being efficient and cheap, 
would, at the same time, prove an in- 
strument of the highest value in the 
moral and intellectual training of the 
troops. Under that system the whole 
male population of the country was 
drilled and trained in military ma- 
neeuvres from school upwards. First, 
they were taught a very careful drill 
at school; this was followed by three 
months’ service for the mass of the army, 
and a longer training for the scientific 
branches. That much might be done in a 
short time in the way of preparing men 
for warfare he could testify from what he 
had seen of the Mobiles in Paris, who 
by the end of the siege had become as 
fine a body of men as an officer could 
wish to command. And, in the event 
of invasion, we should be able to fall 
back upon some such system as this; 
but without the advantage of prepara- 
tion. The handful of a standing Army 
would soon be used up, and then we must 
depend upon untrained men. A sepa- 
rate provision must, of course, be made 
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for training the scientific branches of the 
service ; but, so far as the mere fighting 
men were concerned, the Swiss system 
was perfect in the results which it pro- 
duced. In order to carry out a system 
of universal drill, and so do away with 
the necessity for a standing Army, the 
Home and Indian Armies must be en- 
tirely separated; and, in the second 
place, this country must enter upon a 
new set of relations with Ireland. One 
of the principal reasons for having to 
maintain a standing Army was the Irish 
difficulty. That was avery discreditable 
fact, and he would therefore advise that 
Ireland should be put under the same 
system as that which prevailed in Eng- 
land. Let us pass the Irish people 
through a short, stern, compulsory ser- 
vice, and we should hear no more of Eng- 
land dictating to Ireland. He was per- 
fectly certain that England’s safety in 
the future would be best assured by re- 
lying not upon this or that particular 
line of defence, but upon every English- 
man being compelled to fit himself to 
take an efficient part in her defence 
should the occasion unhappily arise. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, it was 
unfortunate that the present discussion 
should have been confined to what he 
considered a secondary point, and should 
have degenerated into a mere purchase 
squabble. He did not hesitate to blame 
the Government for this circumstance. 
First, they had declined to divide the 
subject at the request of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bewdley (Major 
Anson); and next, they had put the 
purchase question prominently forward 
in the Bill, every speaker who had got 
up from the Treasury Bench reiterating 
the cry that the pith and substance 
of the Bill was abolition of purchase. 
Last year the country asked the Govern- 
ment two questions—whether they were 
prepared to defend our shores and to 
maintain our treaty obligations and allies. 
In response to that appeal the Govern- 
ment had brought in a Bill for the aboli- 
tion of purchase at a cost of £8,000,000. 
In his opinion this was worse than tri- 
fling with a great question, because it 
was proposed to spend upon a secondary 
object vast resources, which might be 
applied to much better purposes. Ata 
time when the great Powers of Europe 
were reconstituting their military sys- 
tem, we were bidden to be satisfied with 
a small Regular Army composed of regi- 
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ments, but deficient in artillery, cavalry, 
and Reserves; with an ill-trained Mi- 
litia, only half-officered, and with a 
Yeomanry force, which was much better 
fitted to take part in the operations of a 
field-day than to engage in the work of 
a campaign. In a word, we had neither 
a sufficient amount of men, ammunition, 
artillery, Reserves, nororganization. Was 
this the position which a great country 
like England, which owned the largest 
and richest commerce in the world, 
which possessed a greater extent of Colo- 
nies than any other nation, and which 
up to the other day had a prestige 
second to none, ought to occupy? Now 
that peace had been concluded no one 
could tell how soon the whole state of 
European affairs would be altered by 
some unforeseen event, and in that case 
how would England be prepared to hold 
her own against troops such as Prussia 
had recently put into the field with the 
raw levies—boys of 16 and 18—which 
his noble Friend (Lord Elcho) described 
the other day as forming a very large 
proportion of her Army. Then, with 
reference to our Reserves. The Finan- 
cial Secretary of the War Department 
(Captain Vivian) said, in his speech a 
few days ago, that it was impossible to 
improvise Reserve forces out of the 
ground; in answer to which he (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) would venture to tell the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that, in his 
opinion and that of many military men, 
it would be equally impossible to impro- 
vise Reserves out of the Bill before the 
House. He was an admirer of the short- 
service system ; but he feared recent re- 
cruits did not approve of it, and we should 
only be able to rely upon one-sixth of our 
force of Reserves. He would not go at 
any length into the questions of artillery 
and ammunition, which had been dealt 
with by the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), but he 
wished to know whether the Secretary 
of State thought 336 guns were suffi- 
cient for 170,000 auxiliary and regular 
forces ? When we knew that in the 
Prussian Army there were six guns to 
1,000 men, we were put off with just 
two-thirds of a gun to 1,000 men. Our 
deficiency in cavalry was truly lament- 
able. We had 12,952 regular cavalry. 
and 14,000 yeomanry, making a total of 
26,952 to a force of 470,717 men. Thus 
we had one cavalry soldier in every 17. 
The proportion in Prussia, on a peace 
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footing, was one to six; in Austria, 
one to seven; in Italy, one to twelve; 
and in the United States, one to seven. 
The right hon. Gentleman had added 
5,000 horses to the Estimates, yet we 
had only one horse to eight men of 
our Regular forces, while in Prussia 
they had one horse to four men; or to 
put the whole result of these calcula- 
tions shortly, Continental nations had 
three times the amount of cavalry in 
proportion to infantry as we had, and 
twice as many horses. With regard to 
organization, he wished to know whe- 
ther we could put into the field a corps 
@armée, brigade, or regiment, with the 
amount of transport and commissariat 
necessary to constitute a well-appointed 
body of men? He could state with con- 
fidence that no attempt had been made 
to make our regiments independent and 
self-supporting in this respect. He then 
came to the question of finance. The 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan), when he was at Edin- 
burgh last autumn said that the com- 
pensation under the plan for the aboli- 
tion of purchase would cost £2,100,000 ; 
but some months afterwards he stated in 
the daily papers that it would cost 
£5,500,000. But whatever the costwould 
be—whether £8,000,000, £10,000,000, 
£12,000,000, or £14,000,000—he wished 
to know whether hon. Members were 
prepared to consent to such enormous 
expenditure without having the de- 
tails of what was to follow submitted 
to them. He was surprised that hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway on the 
Ministerial side of the House, who usu- 
ally advocated economy, could listen 
without wry faces to the large figures 
mentioned by the Secretary of State the 
other day. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) told 
the House at an early part of the Session 
that the Gentlemen on the Opposition 
Benches were a war party, and were for 
incurring extravagant expenses; and 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) carped a good deal at the very 
moderate dowry to the Princess Louise. 
Such hon. Members as those seemed ready 
to strain at a gnat, but were perfectly pre- 
pared to swallowa camel. It seemed to 
him that this proposal of the Govern- 
ment was a most useless and wasteful 
expenditure of the public money. He 
should prefer to see this amount ex- 
pended upon Irish railways, or in the 
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reduction of the National Debt. If, 
however, it were determined to spend 
this money upon the national defences, 
he would suggest several better modes of 
dealing with it than in abolishing the 
purchase system. Well, in the first place, 
we might have an increase of our artil- 
lery and cavalry. In the next place, we 
might carry out the recommendations 
of the Committee of Defence of 1859— 
namely, improve the defences of our 
dockyards, fortify Spithead, and other 
similar places, complete the defences of 
Portsmouth, and other harbours ; Spit- 
head and the Thames might be made 
secure ; something, too, might be done 
towards fortifying the Irish coast and 
harbours, which were almost unpro- 
tected. Camps of instruction might be 
provided ; Malta and Gibraltar might be 
completely armed; or an additional iron- 
clad fleet for the Mediterranean might 
have been provided. In any of those 
ways he contended that this sum of money 
might have been far better expended than 
in the way proposed by the Government. 
Now as to the terms of retirement. 
He would take this test as showing the 
expense which would have to be incurred 
by the country. In respect to the offi- 
cers of the Royal Marines, the retire- 
ment fund was more liberal in every 
respect than that of the Ordnance Corps. 
The amount charged for the retirement 
of Marine officers in the Estimates for 
1871-2 was £60,226 for 545 officers, in- 
cluding Staff, and by working a simple 
rule-of-three sum you would ascertain 
what the retirement of the officers of the 
whole Army would cost. He calculated 
that in England, including the Staff, 
there were about 6,000 officers. Add 
a moiety of that number for the officers 
in India, and you would find that, ac- 
cording to the cost provided in the Esti- 
mates for retiring 545 officers of Marines, 
£900,000 would be a moderate estimate 
for the retiring officers in England and 
India. Now, those figures could not be 
too often stated for the information of 
hon. Members, particularly of those be- 
low the Gangway ; and it was desirable 
that the country and the constituencies, 
as well as that House, should thoroughly 
know the amount of the Bill they would 
have to pay. He now came to the still 
more vexed question of purchase; and, 
whilst upon this part of the subject, he 
could not avoid remarking upon the 
marvellous skill with which his right 
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hon. Friend the Secretary for War, in 
his opening statement of the Army 
Estimates, had skipped over the long 
period of time which occurred between 
the dates to which he had referred. 
His right hon. Friend seemed to forget 
the fact that for some 40 years past the 
question of purchase had occupied a good 
deal of public attention. In 1833 a 
Committee on Army Appointments was 
appointed. The deliberations of that 
Committee acquired more than ordinary 
weight and importance from the Memo- 
randum submitted to it by the late Duke 
of Wellington. In that document the 
illustrious Duke wrote as follows :— 


“It is this system of promotion by purchase 
that brings to the service men of fortune and 
education—men who have some connection with 
the interest and fortunes of the country, besides 
the commissions they hold. It is this circum- 
stance which exempts the British Army from the 
character of being a mere mercenary Army.” 


Well, a Royal Commission on this sub- 
ject sat in 1840. It was presided over 
by the Duke of Wellington, and was 
composed of 14 of the most eminent 
naval and military men of the day. That 
Commission, as the result of their in- 
quiries and deliberations, reported unani- 
mously in favour of the system of pur- 
chase. Passing over a Committee of the 
House of Commons which sat in 1850, 
which, though it did not report directly 
upon purchase, reported indirectly in its 
favour, inasmuch as it reported against 
the system prevailing in the Ordnance 
Corps, he came to the Royal Commission 
of 1856. That Commission consisted of 
10 members, who were presided over by 
the Duke of Somerset. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War, in 
referring to it, neglected to state certain 
details connected with that Commission 
which tended to deprive its Report of 
that force and authority which it would 
have possessed had its recommendations 
been the result of unanimity among its 
members. Only six signed the Report, 
three dissented, and one of those who 
did sign it—Sir De Lacy Evans—quali- 
fied his assent. Therefore, its Report 
might be said to have come out with 
only half of its members favourable to 
it. As his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
remarked, it had reported in favour of 
the purchase system up to the rank of 
major, and it recommended that the sys- 
tem of selection from the rank of major 
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to that of commander of a regiment 
should be introduced most cautiously, 
and more as an experiment than as a rule. 
That Report led to a remarkable debate 
in this House four years afterwards. On 
the 6th of March, 1860, on a Motion of 
Sir De Lacy Evans for an Address to 
the Crown to abolish purchase in the 
Army, a debate arose in which 13 
speakers took part. Ten of those speak- 
ers were in favour of purchase, and only 
three against it. Amongst those 10 
were three officers of the Ordnance 
Corps—Captain Leicester Vernon, Sir 
Frederick Smith, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Harwich (Colonel Jervis), 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord Stanley, 
and Mr. Ellice. What did Mr. Sidney 
Herbert say—a Gentleman than whom 
no one understood the wants of the Army, 
and the feelings of the officers, better ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“JT view with apprehension and alarm any 
proposal for the entire abolition of purchase. I 
do not see what there is to replace it. I have 
looked carefully at the plan of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, but I think his proposals would weigh hard 
upon the officers of the Army, and throw a very 
heavy burden on the Government. His plan on 


paper shows a great saving ; but practically I do 
not think that it would prove so.” 


And he added— 

“ Beyond the point to which I see my way I 
will not move an inch. This great machine, the 
English Army, is not a thing to play with.”— 
[3 Hansard, elvii. 58.) 

What was the verdict given on that oc- 
casion by the House of Commons? It 
wisely followed the advice given by Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, and rejected the propo- 
sal of Sir De Lacy Evans by a majority 
of 4 to 1. In the majority he found 
the names of the right hon. Edward 
Cardwell, the right hon. Chichester For- 
tescue, Sir Charles Wood, and Henry 
Austin Bruce, all Members of the present 
Cabinet. Well, but what has happened 
in the last 10 years to alter the opinions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment on this question? He should 
be sorry to pain his right hon. Friends 
opposite ; but he could not avoid coming 
to the same conclusion as that arrived 
at by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Tipperary (Colonel White) — namely, 
that their present proposal was but a sop 
to the Radical exigencies of the hon. 
Members below the Gangway. Nor was 
he singular in that opinion. Earl Grey 
had been referred to by his right hon. 
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Friend in his opening statement when he 
observed that the noble Lord, in his reply 
to the Duke of Somerset on the purchase 
system, said that the wisest course he 
could pursue in regard to that system 
was to let it alone, until he could 
abolish it altogether— his right hon. 
Friend thereby leading the House to 
believe that Earl Grey was in favour of 
the abolition of purchase; but such was 
not the fact, as it subsequently turned 
out. What were Earl Grey’s opinions 
upon that matter? In the course of a 
debate on the 28rd of February, Earl 
Grey said— 

“T remain of the opinion I have long held, 
that, in spite of objections to it, the purchase 
system has not worked badly. oa) See 
if all the benefits anticipated from the abolition 
of purchase should be realized, it is not a subject 
of pressing importance, for our regimental system 
has supplied us on the whole, with an admirable 
body of regimental officers. . . . . But, un- 
fortunately, in deciding upon their measure, popu- 
larity—and popularity alone—is the guide of our 
Government.”—[3 Hansard, eciv. 744.] 


He (Lord Eustace Cecil) complained that 
the War Office and the Treasury Depart- 
ments had played fast and loose with 
this question. He complained that, 
whilst refusing to discourage the igno- 
rant cry against the system of purchase, 
they had at the same time done every- 
thing in their power to make the sys- 
tem stink in the nostrils of the poorer 
officers of the Army. They had done this, 
first of all, by squandering the reserve 
fund, and giving pensions to officers of 
non-purchase corps out of it; and, se- 
condly, by confiscating appointments in 
regiments without purchase that should 
have gone regimentally and been the 
legitimate prizes of those poor officers. 
Again they had done so by a most op- 
pressive regulation which required from 
those who were desirous of retiring from 
the service a medical certificate that they 
were suffering from no mortal disease be- 
fore they were allowed to sell their com- 
missions; thus in many cases depriving 
them of the only provision they had for 
their wives and families, after, perhaps, 
years of service in tropical climates, and of 
sufferings from wounds and disease. This 
was the way in which poor officers had 
been deprived of their property by Go- 
vernment confiscation. When they talked 
of the abuses of the purchase system, 
these were the real abuses of the pur- 
chase system, caused by the systematic 
system of ‘confiscation pursued by the 
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Government. He would now come to the 
arguments that had been used against 
the purchase system. He had heard it 
stated that purchase was an anomaly 
and could not be defended. He did not 
doubt that it was an anomaly, but he 
said that it could be defended. There 
were many other anomalies in the State, 
and, indeed, he could see plenty of them 
in that House. Were there no anomalies 
in our political system? Why should 
there be 658 Members to represent 
30,000,000 of people ? Was it no anomaly 
that the county population, which was 
larger than the town population, should 
avowedly have fewer representatives ? 
And if he went further into social life 
and looked at the various professions 
that existed, he saw there anomalies 
without end. Take, for instance, a doc- 
tor’s practice. A medical practitioner, 
it was well known, when he wanted 
to leave, could sell his practice to the 
first comer; but the patients were never 
consulted whether his successor was most 
qualified to kill or cure. There were plenty 
of other trades and professions that were 
the subject of barter and sale more or 
less in this country; and why, therefore, 
should this purchase system in the Army 
be the only anomaly worth abolishing at 
the cost of £8,000,000. To him this 
would have been incomprehensible but 
for the reason that there was an extra- 
ordinary delusion that the purchase sys- 
tem and the aristocracy were intimately 
connected. The other reason which was 
given by his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for War was that it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be an amal- 
gamation of the Regular Army and the 
Militia, and that the purchase system 
blocked the way. The fact that it would 
be necessary to provide Militia subalterns 
with commissions had been already dealt 
with by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich; but he must say that 
he should have liked the Secretary for 
War to have explained how the amalga- 
mation was to work. He could not 
understand whether the officers of the 
Regular force were to be allowed to ex- 
change with the officers of Militia regi- 
ments; whether a colonel commanding 
a Yeomanry regiment might become the 
colonel of a Lancer regiment; whether 
the officers of the Line were to be forced 
into the Militia, or whether they were 
to be obliged to serve Her Majesty 
for one month’s pay instead of twelve. 
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If this was the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, he did not think that it 
was properly understood by the coun- 
try. He also did not think that it was 
understood that the Militia force was to 
be a portion of the Regular Army. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he could 
not put regular officers into the Militia 
when he wanted them, and that he had 
no control over them when they were 
there. But could he not put officers 
on half-pay into the Militia, or induce 
officers to sell out, and then appoint 
them to the Militia? The right hon. 
Gentleman must know that this had 
been done over and over again. There 
was one part of the scheme that ex- 
cited his (Lord Eustace Cecil’s) astonish- 
ment, and that was the proposal of 
the Government that purchase should 
not be extinguished for 35 years. If 
it were true that our auxiliary forces 
could not be efficient unless an amalga- 
mation of forces should at once take 
place, he wanted to know why this effi- 
ciency should be put off for 35 years. 
This was a point which required expla- 
nation, for it was one which, in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s language, ‘‘No fellow 
could understand.” It seemed to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman was blow- 
ing hotandcold. He said that we must 
have an efficient force, and to have it at 
once we must abolish the purchase sys- 
tem; but at the same time he pro- 
pounded a scheme by which the pur- 
chase system could not be abolished 
for over 40 years. He need not say 
much upon the question of selection, 
although it was a very important sub- 
ject, but he did wish to say this, that 
it had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Surveyor General of the Ordnance 
(Sir Henry Storks) that the scheme of 
the Government was generally looked 
upon by the Army as a very liberal and 
generous proposal. He did not say that 
the right hon. Gentleman used those 
words, but that was the sense of what 
he said. He would correct him (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) if he were wrong. 

Srr HENRY STORKS explained that 
the liberality to which he alluded was as 
regarded the proposals of the Govern- 
ment and not with respect to the Army. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, the 
officers of the Army were those most 
interested in the matter, and they might, 
perhaps, be allowed to express their own 


opinion. Availing himself of the per- 
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mission which had been given to officers 
to communicate their sentiments to pri- 
vate Members of the House, he had 
sent a circular to every officer command- 
ing a regiment or a depot in the United 
Kingdom. At the same time the House 
would understand that there had been 
no meeting of officers to the prejudice of 
military discipline; but that the com- 
manding officers had obtained the opi- 
nions of each officer privately. To the 
90 circulars he had sent out, he had 
received between 70 and 80 answers 
from regiment and individual officers, 
and had thus collected opinions from 59 
regiments. The officers of 56 of these 
regiments were entirely opposed to the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and would rather that things should 
remain as they were. He thought that 
this should be understood by the House 
and the country that thirteen-fourteenths 
of the officers of the British Army were 
opposed to the Government scheme. 
They did not take the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman that his scheme was 
liberal and generous, and they had 
expressed their opinions so well and had 
put them so shortly and concisely, that 
he would read out what he was con- 
vinced was the opinion of thirteen-four- 
teenths of the British Army. ‘The ob- 
jections which they had te the scheme 
might be thus stated— 

“1, Because it is a breach of contract, by 
arbitrarily limiting sales of commissions. 2, Be- 
cause the (non-purchaser under the new system 
will be receiving a higher rate of pay than the 
officer remaining in under the old. 3, Because 
they have the greatest mistrust of the manner in 
which the Commissioners will adjudicate the 
amount of over-regulation prices, the customary 
sum differing at various times even in the same 
regiment. 4, Because they have great doubts, 
judging from the state of the Artillery and En- 
gineers, of the liberality of this House in the 
future in supplying a sufficient retiring fund to 
prevent stagnation of regimental promotion. 5, 
Because they believe promotion by selection will 
destroy all esprit de corps, besides being a breach 
of contract as far as the present officers of the 
Army are concerned, who have paid their money 
in the belief that if they did their duty they would 
be invariably promoted.” 

For all these reasons there was an almost 
unanimous opinion, that if it were de- 
cided to abolish purchase the officers’ 
money should be returned to them. He 
believed that the Surveyor General said 
in his speech that it would be very unfair 
to return the officers’ money to them, 
because officers who had been purchased 
over would have a right to complain. 
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He (Lord Eustace Cecil) believed, how- 
ever, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
gave himself the trouble to ascertain the 
opinions of the non-purchase officers 
who had been purchased over they would 
one and all be quite content that those 
who had purchased over them should 
have their money returned. Officers 
who had thus purchased over others had 
invested a large capital in doing so, and 
they had not received by their higher pay 
full interest for their money. As to se- 
lection, he would only call attention to 
what his right hon. Friend (the Secretary 
for War) said in moving the Estimates. 
He said that he adopted the opinion of 
the Royal Commissioners of 1856 as re- 
garded the feeling of the Army as to 
promotion by selection. But what did 
that Commission really recommend ? In- 
stead of supporting the provision of any 
general scheme of promotion by selection, 
they showed that it would never be fa- 
vourably received by officers of the Bri- 
tish Army. Now, how would selection 
work? He would quote another autho- 
rity. Earl Grey had said that no one dis- 
pensed his patronage properly, and to do 
so he must be a superior being, with 
full knowledge of men’s characters and 
qualities. When a comparison was 
drawn between Army promotion and 
Navy promotion, he thought that the 
House should recollect that the Navy 
was a very different service to the Army 
in this respect. A ship could not be 
compared with a regiment ; a ship might 
be commissioned to-day and paid off in 
a week after, but a regiment had tradi- 
tions of its own, that were looked up 
to with a veneration that no one could 
have any idea of who had not served 
in a regiment. Before concluding, he 
wished to say one word to hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway. He hoped 
they would not be led away by the hope 
of making this a party triumph. He 
was sorry to say he had seen in some 
Gentlemen who sat there—he did not 
say all—a tendency to make this a party 
affair. Let not hon. Gentlemen suppose 
that by revolutionizing the system of 
promotion in the Army they were dealing 
a blow at the Conservative party. The 
officers of the Army were neither party 
politiciansnor Tory aristocrats; by far the 
larger part of them came from the middle 
and professional classes, and as such 
they came to that House and asked them 
to protect their vested interests. They 
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were not conscious that this system, so 
much spoken and written against, had 
ever failed ; they connected this system 
with the glorious annals of the country 
for 250 years; and they believed that its 
retention would be for the benefit of the 
service and for the good of the nation. 
But, at the same time, if it were the 
will of the nation that this system should 
be extirpated root and branch—if it 
were the will of the House, as repre- 
senting the nation, that this should take 
place —the officers of the Army, like 
good and loyal citizens, would be content 
to obey—and as he hoped would obey 
freely and willingly. At the same time 
he trusted that, as far as their pecuniary 
interests were concerned, they would not 
be allowed to go away with a sense of in- 
justice in their hearts, and would not 
have to say hereafter that for their 
vested interests they had pleaded in vain 
for justice to the House of Commons. 
Caprain BEAUMONT thought it was 
a mistake to ask the decision of the 
House on the question of purchase, and 
at the same time on the question of or- 
ganization. The question before the 
House was that of purchase; but nine- 
tenths of the debate had proceeded on 
Army organization. He wished to confine 
his observations more especially to the 
question of Army organization. He 
thought that all Army reformers must be 
disappointed that the Bill did so little for 
re-organization; tohimit seemed that this 
Bill ought to be called an Abolition Bill, 
rather than an Army Organization Bill. 
What was wanted in Army organization 
was a better moulding together of the 
different branches of the service. Our 
Reserve Forces were not what they ought 
to be; and it was to be feared that 
under pressure our Volunteer Force 
would melt away like a snowball in the 
sun, and that the Militia would prove a 
force on which we could not rely in time 
of trouble. He thought this was a most 
important part of the question, and that 
the Bill did not deal with it satisfactorily. 
There were many other shortcomings of 
our military organization with which the 
Bill did not deal. If our Army were 
now called upon to take the field, we 
should undoubtedly be deficient in trans- 
port. Then there was the question of 
telegraphs. Field telegraphs were pro- 
vided for only a small proportion of the 
Regular Army. Then, again, what ar- 
rangement had we for ambulances ? 
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Next to nothing at all. After such an 
able statement as that made by the 
Secretary of State of military require- 
ments, it was a cruel disappointment to 
find that all he did for Army re-organi- 
zation was to appoint certain colonels to 
act as go-betweens between the Regular 
Army and the auxiliary forces, and trans- 
fer to the Crown the Militia patronage of 
the Lords Lieutenant. With respect to 
the proposal for the appointment of colo- 
nels, he thought this was, to a certain 
extent, a step in the right direction ; but 
he denied that it was a step in Army 
organization, because these officers would 
not find any place in actual warfare. 
Then, as to the privilege of Lords 
Lieutenant, perhaps it was right and 
proper that their privileges should cease, 
and pass into the hands of the Crown; 
but he denied that this was a great effort 
of military organization. Both, as he 
had said, might be steps in the right 
direction; but both these and the aboli- 
tion of purchase should have been sub- 
ordinated to some large proposal for the 
re-organization of the Army. He agreed 
with the provisions of the Bill as to the 
Ballot, though the point was one of se- 
condary importance. The Ballot was 
already a recognized part of our system; 
but when the emergency arose, he felt 
sure that the people of this country 
would rise as one man in defence of 
their homes. As to the purchase sys- 
tem, no one could maintain that per se 
it was right; and if we were beginning 
with a tabula rasa it was unlikely that 
it would be instituted, because no per- 
son would be so regardless of his own 
interest as to pay out of his pocket 
for the privilege of serving the State. 
It was conceded that the system had 
given to the service good officers; but he 
confessed that, with regard to the regi- 
mental system, about which a good deal 
had been said, he was a little in a haze 
as to what that system was, or what was 
meant by the statement that it would be 
upset if purchase were abolished. If 
by the regimental system they meant 
anything which was inalienably attached 
to the question of purchase, he should 
like to know what it was that was so 
attached. He had strong grounds for 
saying that there could not be anything 
in the regimental system which was 
inalienably attached to the purchase 
system. In his opinion, one of the ad- 
vantages of the purchase system was 
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that it prevented officers from being 
passed over; and, on the other hand, 
one of its disadvantages was that it pre- 
vented good officers from being selected. 
After balancing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system, he was, on the 
whole, inclined to vote for the abolition 
of purchase. But then having agreed 
on the abolition of purchase, would it 
be necessary to adopt in its stead the 
system of selection? He thought it 
would; but, at the same time, the pur- 
chase system was better than a badly 
organized system of selection. But a 
system of selection did not need to be bad. 
Promotion among the non-commissioned 
officers was by selection, and the system 
was generally satisfactory ; and though 
he did not say that there was any direct 
analogy between the promotion of non- 
commissioned officers and the system of 
selection in the case of commissioned offi- 
cers, he still thought there could be found 
some way of getting over the difficulties 
attached to the selection of officers. But 
these were not by any means the strongest 
reasons for inducing him to vote for 
abolition of purchase. There were three 
reasons more which weighed very for- 
cibly with him, two of which, to his 
astonishment, had not yet been referred 
to in the course of the debate. The first 
was one that had been brought forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War in his statement 
on the Army Estimates, that the pur- 
chase system stood in the way of re- 
organization, though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not go so far as to say that 
if purchase were not done away with, it 
would be impossible to proceed with 
Army re-organization. In fact, it seemed 
clear to him that the question of the 
abolition of purchase was subordinate 
to the question of Army organization, 
because, whether purchase existed or 
not, Army organization must go on; but 
it would be a considerable step towards 
that end if the difficulties attending the 
purchase question were removed by the 
abolition of the system. It should not 
be forgotten that there was a continual 
change going on between the purchase 
and non-purchase corps—he alluded to 
officers of the English regiments chang- 
ing with officers of the Indian Staff 
Corps, in which purchase did not pre- 
vail. The next point—and it was one 
which he had not yet heard mentioned 
in the course of this debate—was that 
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the abolition of purchase would tend to 
abolish extravagance among the officers. 
It was well known that the mess-room 
doors of the Army were besieged by Jews 
and money-lenders, who were the curse of 
young officers. An officer had told him 
the other day that a young officer, within 
three months of receiving his commis- 
sion, had received 70 applications from 
money - lenders, offering to lend him 
money. It was needless to point out 
that this evil would be put an end to 
by the abolition of purchase, because 
while the commission was a saleable 
property in an officer’s hand, he had not 
only a temptation to procure, but the 
means also of procuring ready money ; 
and this was shown by the number of 
retirements by young officers after un- 
reasonably short service. The next 
reason that weighed with him was, that 
the abolition of purchase was an act of 
justice to the non-purchase corps, which 
represented one-fourth of the whole 
Army. It frequently happened in non- 
purchase corps, with one of which he 
himself was connected, that young ca- 
dets who went to the Military Academy, 
where they failed to pass their examina- 
tion, and were rejected, afterwards en- 
tered purchase corps, and commanded 
in garrison the very corps they had 
not been considered fit to enter. Every 
question of this kind must be brought 
down to the standard of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence; and though it might be 
thought worth while to pay £8,000,000 
to get rid of the system, hon. Mem- 
bers would very greatly modify their 
opinions if they found they had to pay 
something nearer the double of that. 
It had been stated, from the Treasury 
Bench, that the cost would not exceed 
£8,000,000; but now it was stated, by 
the hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan), that it would take 
£10,000,000 ; his own impression was 
that it would cost nearer £16,000,000. 
The cost of the abolition of purchase 
divided itself into two parts—in the first 
place, the actual money they would have 
to pay to officers for their commissions ; 
and, in the next, the cost for retirements. 
By the Duke of Somerset’s Commission 
the value of the commissions was cal- 
culated at £7,126,000. He did not think 
this a fair estimate, for it did not in- 
clude the over-regulation prices, which 
amounted to £3,500,000 ; bringing the 
total up to £10,500,000. But since the 
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date of the Report of that Commission 
there had been a considerable increase 
in the numbers of the Army, and the 
estimate would consequently be in- 
creased ; and, moreover, many of the 
commissions that had been given with- 
out purchase had, by the lapse of time, 
acquired a money value. Again, Mr. 
Hammersley, an efficient authority on 
that subject, estimated the cost of the 
commissions at £7,776,000, and the cost 
of the extra commissions at £3,577,000, 
making a total of £11,246,000. He 
(Captain Beaumont) was aware that this 
estimate was based on the supposition 
that the payment was to be present in- 
stead of future; but making an allow- 
ance on that account, the amount might 
fairly be taken at £10,000,000. Taking 
all the figures into .ccount, the expense 
would be £16,000,v00. The cost of re- 
tirement, judging by the analogy of the 
retirement of the Ordnance Corps, would 
be something approaching £500,000 
annually. He therefore should not be 
content to give his vote in favour of the 
abolition of purchase without some clear 
and distinct notion of what they were 
voting for. This was not a subject to be 
trifled with. He therefore thought he 
should be justified in asking his right 
hon. Friend whether £8,000,000 would 
be sufficient, and what were the mis- 
takes of those who estimated the sum at 
£10,000,000 or £11,000,000? What was 
the maximum sum, beyond which he 
would not call on them to vote for 
the abolition of purchase? Gentlemen 
below the Gangway were willing to give 
their cordial and loyal support to the 
Secretary of State in his attempt to re- 
organize the Army; but unless his right 
hon. Friend gave them a fair estimate 
of the cost, he, for one, was not prepared 
to take what he must call a leap in the 
dark. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, that at 
that late hour he should not detain the 
House very long. This was a most serious 
question. It deserved the serious consi- 
deration of the House, as it had received 
the most serious consideration of the 
country for some time past—the subject 
had been earnestly debated throughout 
the land for the last six months. The 
great war which had taken place on the 
Continent had brought prominently be- 
fore us our deficiency in military organi- 
zation, and he submitted to the House 
that this was a question that ought not 
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to be dealt with in a party spirit, but 
that it demanded careful consideration, 
without which they could not arrive at 
a just conclusion. Was the Bill one 
that would satisfy the requirements of 
the country? He thought not. Let 
anyone look at the two great Bills of 
the Government of last year and the 
year before, and say whether the minor 
details which were entered into and pro- 
vided for with such careful minuteness 
in those Bills, were to be found simi- 
larly provided for in this. This Bill did 
not attempt to settle the details in the 
manner attempted by the other two, and 
without that forethought no Bill of so 
complicated a character could be satis- 
factory. The other night the right hon. 
Gentleman the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance (Sir Henry Storks) got up and 
denounced, in no measured terms, the 
present system; and he read a letter 
from a gallant officer for whom he 
(Colonel Barttelot) had a great respect. 
But the contents of that letter were, 
after all, only the opinion of an indivi- 
dual, and he (Colonel Barttelot) could 
bring 10 letters from officers of equal 
standing that would contradict, word for 
word, and line for line, the statement of 
the writer. The House was not to act 
on the opinion of a single letter-writer 
—let them take the united opinion of the 
officers, and see whether those officers 
agreed in the opinion expressed in that 
one letter. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Henry Storks) said that no officer 
ought to have a pecuniary interest in 
his commission. But the Government 
proposal was to leave him with a pecu- 
niary interest in his commission for the 
next 20 years. If the Government meant 
to deal with the question, let them deal 
with it practically, and at once. Did 
they mean to tell him that if they abo- 
lished purchase to-morrow it would not 
rise again in some form or other? There 
were 12 non-purchase regiments at pre- 
sent. Did promotion take place in them 
by purchase or not? Would he at once 
get rid of this, and say that if purchase 
were abolished promotion should not 
take place by purchase? Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman not know that 
when an officer joined his regiment what 
he wanted was to rise as quickly as pos- 
sible? And the way he attained this 
was by buying others out. Would the 
Government admit that this was the fact, 
or would they not? Was their retire- 
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ment system so good that they could 
arrange that there should be no stagna- 
tion of promotion? The hon. and gallant 
Member for Truro (Captain Vivian) said 
the other evening that the artillery was 
in an abnormal condition. He (Colonel 
Barttelot) should like to know what was 
its normal condition? When he was 
quartered in Dublin, many years ago, 
in 1845, as a captain of dragoons, in 
the same garrison with him was an 
officer of artillery, who had served in 
the Peninsula with his (Colonel Bart- 
telot’s) father ; and that officer and him- 
self exchanged, the officer having en- 
tered the Army in 1809, and he (Colonel 
Barttelot) in 1839. He was told that 
without a scheme of retirement officers 
would be 60 years of age before they 
reached their lieutenant-coloneley. What 
were the Government going to pay ? And 
what would they get for the payment ? 
Would it cost £8,000,000 for the abo- 
lition of purchase? And would their 
retirement cost £1,000,000 a-year? He 
believed that it would cost more than 
£1,000,000 a-year. Where was the re- 
tirement scheme in the Bill? He could 
not find it; and he did not like taking 
‘“‘a leap in the dark.” If they abolished 
purchase they must show how promo- 
tion was to take place, and how selec- 
tion was to be effected—because it rather 
oozed out the other day that promotion 
was to be by seniority, tempered occa- 
sionally with a little selection, which he 
supposed meant favouritism. The Secre- 
tary for War had taken powers by the 
Bill to enlist men for any period from 
1 day to 12 years. There was nothing 
to prevent the right hon. Gentleman from 
enlisting a man for a day, and then trans- 
ferring him to the Reserve. He, for one, 
was not prepared to give him that power, 
because he knew how long a time it 
took to make a soldier. During the last 
year the right hon. Gentleman had got 
26,000 recruits; but out of that number 
little more than 3,000 had been for short 
service. The whole value of the Govern- 
ment scheme depended upon whether 
they could get enough men to pass 
through the ranks, and he believed that 
it would fail in regard to the short-ser- 
vice men. He was informed, on good 
authority, that recently, out of 2,000 or 
3,000 men in Chichester Barracks who 
were asked to re-enlist, only three were 
willing to do so. Supposing the men 
refused to re-enlist, where would be our 
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Reserve Forces, and where our milit 

organization? It could not be said that 
the Militia would be re-organized under 
the Bill, because it only provided that 
they should undergo 14 additional days’ 
drill. A real re-organization would make 
the men first pass through the ranks of 
the Regular Army, then through the 
Militia, and lastly form part of the local 
Militia. If neither the Militia nor the 
Volunteers were effectively re-organized, 
what would be the position of the nation 
in the case of a sudden military emer- 
gency? Nothing would have been pro- 
vided for the defence of the country, and 
any Government that failed adequately 
to protect us would cease to retain the 
confidence of any party. The scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman failed also 
to deal with the Militia officers. All 
knew that some of our colonels were 
between 80 and 90 years of age; but 
nothing was done to touch the question, 
or to deal with the case of adjutants of 
Militia. In regard to the Volunteers— 
as they had all heard of the ‘“‘Man in 
the Street ’’—and he might therefore be 
allowed to say that the ‘“‘Man in the 
Street’ had told him that at the Cabinet 
Council held to consider the question 
oneright hon. Gentleman had said—‘‘ The 
Volunteers are troublesome fellows; they 
do nothing but drum about the streets ; 
they are not much good. Let us get 
rid of them.” But another right hon. 
Gentleman replied—‘ Better not do that; 
a great many Gentlemen in the House 
and below the Gangway belong to them.” 
Thereupon a third right hon. Gentleman 
suggested—‘“‘ Let us put them under the 
Mutiny Act and they will all resign,” 
which was accordingly done. But if the 
Secretary for War had known a little 
about the Volunteers he would have 
been aware that they were ready to 
respond to any call that might be made 
upon them, and that if they had been 
asked to constitute the third line of 
Reserve they would cheerfully have done 
so, for they were anxious to serve and 
defend their country. Looking at the 
Bill as a whole it seemed to him that it 
failed in all essential particulars to re- 
organize the Army in such a way as to 
give a promise of security, and save us 
from the panics of which the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke the other night. He 
did not approve the Amendment, but 
wished its place had been occupied by 
one much broader, for which all could 
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have voted irrespective of party con- 
siderations; but he should vote against 
the second reading of the Bill, which 
would notaccomplish the object proposed. 

Viscount BURY moved that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 

Mr. GLADSTONE hoped it would 
not be unreasonable to come to an un- 
derstanding that, as the Bill would on 
Thursday have occupied a fortnight of 
the Session, as far as Government time 
was concerned, an endeavour should be 
made to bring the debate to a close on 
Thursday evening. [‘‘ No, no! - He 
did not in the least degree complain of 
the time occupied by the debate, for the 
subject was new and involved many 
points ; but, at the same time, they must 
endeavour to confine themselves within 
some limits. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK hoped it would 
be clearly understood that there could 
be no understanding as to the time when 
a debate like this was to terminate. The 
Prime Minister seemed to be under an 
impression that there were but two 
Benches in the House—the Ministerial 
Bench and the front Opposition Bench ; 
but there were 18 other Benches which 
claimed an equal right to freedom of 
discussion. ‘There was an old and mis- 
chievous practice on the part of the 
two front Benches, which was called 
‘coming toan understanding,” and which 
amounted to an attempt to suppress all 
freedom of debate; but in the absence 
of any good reason for closing this debate 
on Thursday night, and depriving many 
hon. Members of the opportunity of 
speaking, he should enter his protest 
against any such understanding as had 
been suggested. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that he en- 
tirely agreed with what had just fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman. It was quite 
impossible to fix any limit to the present 
debate. They had sat that night for 
seven hours, but only five or six Gentle- 
men had spoken, and on the last occasion 
only three or fourspoke. A large num- 
ber of hon. Gentlemen doubtless wished 
to take part inthe debate, and he, for 
one, entirely declined to enter into any 
arrangement for the conclusion of the 
debate on Thursday night. 


Presbyterian Church 


Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


Colonel Barttelot 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (LEICES- 
TER SQUARE IMPROVEMENT), &c. BILLS, 


Select Committee on the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Leicester Square Improvement), de. 
Bills nominated :—Lord Excuo, Mr. Cowpsr- 
Tempe, Dr. Brewer, Mr. Locke, and Mr. 
Gotpney:—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock, 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Pustro Buus—First Reading— 
Incorporation of ‘Trustees of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland (41); Primitive Wesleyan 
Methodist Society of Ireland Regulation (42). 

Committee — Prayer Book (‘Tables of Lessons) 
(29) ; Benefices Resignation (7-43). 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF IRELAND 
BILL. 
PRIMITIVE WESLEYAN METHODIST 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND BILL. 
(PRIVATE BILLS.) 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing of these Bills, read. 


Tue Duxt or RICHMOND said, that 
these Bills had been brought in as Pri- 
vate Bills; but it seemed to him that 
they more properly belonged to Public 
Bills. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he concurred in 
the objection of the noble Duke; and 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Eversley), 
who at present presided over the Com- 
mittee of that House, had intimated his 
opinion that there would be great diffi- 
culty in proceeding with these measures 
as Private Bills. He had been commu- 
nicated with by the promoters, who were 
anxious to withdraw them as Private 
Bills. He believed the objects which it 
was sought to attain were such as would 
commend themselves to their Lordships ; 
and he therefore proposed that the 
Bills should be withdrawn and should be 
re-introduced as Public Bills—with the 
omission from the second of a scheme of 
incorporation which appeared objeetion- 
able, whether in a public or private 
measure. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, whose 
attention had been called at an early 
date by the noble Viscount who at pre- 
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sent acted as Chairman of Committees 
to the peculiar character of the Bills, 
concurred in this course. The objects of 
the measures, with the exception of the 
scheme of incorporation referred to by 
his noble and learned Friend, appeared 
legitimate. 

Viscount EVERSLEY said, he was 
glad the Bills were to be withdrawn in 
their present shape. Lord Redesdale 
had had an opportunity of reading them, 
and was of opinion that they should 
be Public Bills. His own somewhat 
lengthened experience in the House of 
Commons led him to the same conclu- 
sion, and he should have felt bound to 
oppose the measures as Private Bills. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing discharged. Then— 


A Bill for the incorporation of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church Trustees— Was presented by The 
Lord Catrns ; read 1%. (No. 41.) 

A Bill to alter and regulate the proceedings 
and powers of the Primitive Wesleyan Methodist 
Society of Ireland, and for other purposes—Was 
presented by The Lord Cairns ; read 1°. (No. 42.) 


PRAYER BOOK (TABLES OF LESSONS) 
BILL.—_({No. 29.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Lorpv CAIRNS moved to omit from 
the Preamble the words— 

“ And such revised Tables have been considered 
and approved of by the Convocation of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and by a committee of the 
Convocation of York.” 

Eart NELSON said, that last year 
he could not have supported the Bill 
had it not been considered by Convoca- 
tion; but, as it had been so considered, 
and as the recital was to be omitted, 
solely on the ground that Convocation 
had not received the special licence from 
the Crown necessary to enable them to 
do so legally, he should not oppose the 
Amendment. Admitting the impossi- 
bility of legislating on the other recom- 
mendations of the Ritual Commission, 
on account of the difference of opinion 
which prevailed among them on im- 
portant points, he would suggest that 
Government might follow the constitu- 
tional course by giving Her Majesty’s 
licence to Convocation to consider the 
Reports of the Commission. There 
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would thus be a chance of divergencies 
being reconciled, and of some agreement 
being arrived at as a basis for legislation. 
It was most desirable that the Govern- 
ment should do what it could to secure 
unity of feeling. He would remind their 
Lordships that when, in William III.’s 
reign, the Government proposed legis- 
lation on the Report of a similar Com- 
mission, a Resolution was carried in this 
House affirming that a licence should 
first be given to Convocation to express 
its opinion on the subject. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the recital was inserted in con- 
formity with the precedent of 1662; for 
though in the Act of Uniformity the ap- 
proval of Convocation was not recited, it 
was distinctly stated in the Preface to 
the Prayer Book which that Act stamped 
with its authority. He did not think a 
licence from the Crown was necessary in 
this case, as Convocation passed no Act 
nor anything that required to be carried 
into effect, but simply expressed appro- 
bation of the Lectionary. To avoid, how- 
ever, any difference of opinion on the 
point, he was willing to omit the recital. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he would not 
say whether or not Convocation was jus- 
tified in expressing an opinion ; but, if 
Parliament thought proper to take notice 
of anything it had done, care should be 
taken that such action had been pre- 
ceded by the usual licence or request 
from the Crown. In the absence of such 
a licence or request the recital ought to 
be omitted. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought Convocation had been rather 
hardly used. There was much force in 
his noble and learned Friend’s (Lord 
Cairns’) objection ; and, as want of time 
was assigned last Session as the reason 
for the non-issue of the licence, it would 
have been only decent this year to issue 
the licence and obtain the opinion of 
Convocation in the proper form. The 
insertion of the recital and then its un- 
ceremonious omission would appear an 
undeserved slight on the clergy, such as 
would not conduce to the peace of the 
Church. He hoped that in the event of 
more important legislation care would 
be taken to obtain the properly autho- 
rized opinion of Convocation. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON also 
feared that the Amendment would lead 
to some misunderstanding out-of-doors 
on the part of persons who looked up 
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to Convocation as the representative of 
the Church. There was, however, a good 
deal of force in the objection to the re- 
cital in the present case. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON regretted 
that the opinion of Convocation had not 
been obtained in the proper way; but 
hoped it would be distinctly understood 
that the recital was omitted purely on 
formal grounds. 


Motion agreed to :—Amendment made. 


The Report thereof to be received on 
Thursday next. 


BENEFICES RESIGNATION BILL—(No. 7.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Winchester.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp ROMILLY, in the absence of 
the right rev. Prelate who had intro- 
duced the Bill (the Bishop of Winches- 
ter), moved that the Committee be post- 
poned till Thursday. 


Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee. 


An Amendment moved, to leave out 
‘‘now”?) and insert (‘‘on Thursday 
next.’’) 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 60 ; Not-Contents 23: 
Majority 37. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Definitions). 
Lorp WESTBURY proposed the omis- 
sion of the words of the sub-section— 


“ And if in any case it shall, in the opinion of 
the Bishop, be doubtful what person or persons 
or corporation ought to act under the provisions 
of the Act, it shall be lawful for the Governors of 
the Bounty of Queen Anne to certify in writing 
under their Seal, the person, persons, or corpora- 
tion, who ought so to act, and in such case the 
person, persons, or corporation so certified shall 
be deemed the patron for all the purposes of this 
Act ; and the said Governors shall in their certifi- 
cate specify and direct by whom the costs and ex- 
penses of and incident to their so certifying shall 
be paid, and the amount of such costs and expenses 
shall be recoverable by or for the said Governors 
as a debt at law or in equity.” 


Under this sub-section any noble Lord 
might be waited upon by a deputy of 
the Governors and presented with a bill 
of costs of £120. On asking for an 
explanation he would be told—‘ The 
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Bishop received an application for re- 
signation from the incumbent of such 
and such a parish, and it became his 
duty to ascertain who was the patron ? 
He looked into the will of your Lord- 
ship’s father, and thought it doubtful 
whether the advowson was devised to 
you or not. He accordingly referred 
the matter to the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty ; they considered it with 
great solemnity, and referred it to their 
solicitor. The solicitor began, more suo, 
to labour in his vocation — it is no sin 
for a man to labour in his vocation— 
and sent the will, with additional notes, 
to counsel ; and the counsel, in his turn, 
said the point was doubtful. The Go- 
vernors were eventually pleased to arrive 
at the conclusion that you were the pa- 
tron, and out of mere gratitude to them 
you will, of course, pay this bill of £120.” 
This might pass sub silentio if the de- 
cision was correct; but supposing the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty de- 
cided that the wrong man was the pa- 
tron ?—this wrong man paid the bill, 
and being made owner of the advowson 
for all the purposes of the Act, he would 
present the new incumbent. He would 
have a Parliamentary title to the advow- 
son, to which he had no more right than 
the man in the moon. 

Tue Bisoorp or LONDON remarked 
that uncertainty as to the patron for the 
time being would only arise in excep- 
tional cases, such as joint or alternate 
patronage, and the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty were accustomed to deal 
with such cases. 


Resignation Bill. 


Amendmentagreed to ; words struck out: 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Limitation of Act). 

Lorp CAIRNS moved an Amend- 
ment excluding benefices of under £300 
net yearly value from the operation 
of the Bill. A line ought to be drawn 
somewhere, for if a retiring pension of 
a third was charged on a living of £100 
a-year, a fit man could not be induced 
to accept a living thus mulcted. More- 
over, in cases where endowments of 
£200 or £280 had been raised by sub- 
scription, the object of the donors would 
be defeated by the available income 
being thus diminished. He would not 
propose a higher limit, as the operation 
of the Bill might be thereby so restricted 
as to be useless. 
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Moved, at end of clause to add (‘‘ and 
shall not apply to any benefice under the 
net yearly value of £300.”’)—( The Lord 
Cairns). 


Eart NELSON said, the noble and 
learned Lord’s Amendment,. if adopted, 
would seriously affect the benefits of the 
Bill. There were three instances within 
his own knowledge of benefices of which 
the incomes were below £300 per an- 
num ; and in each case it would be greatly 
to the advantage, not only of the clergy- 
man, but also of the parishioners, that 
they should come under the operation 
of the Bill. There was great difficulty 
in getting a curate in those cases of 
non-residence such as patrons would like 
to have in charge of a parish. In one 
case the clergyman now pays a curate 
£100 out of an income of less than £300. 
He would be glad to get away altogether, 
and it would be for the benefit of the 
parish that he should do so; but with- 
out the security of the permanent pay- 
ment under this Bill. He was obliged 
to stay on, though he could do no 
duty. In the second case, he was able 
to obtain the services of the son where 
the clergyman was past duty altogether 
by being able to promise the son the 
next appointment. The third case was 
that of a parish suffering from the non- 
residence of the clergyman from ill- 
health. All the vicar got from the 
living, which contained a population 
of 1,400 souls, was £60 a-year; and 
for that he was obliged to keep a 
curate, and give him the use of the 
house, and to pay him a salary of £120 
per annum. All these cases could be 
dealt with under the clause as it stood 
in the Bill. A curate in charge who 
had no prospect of succeeding to the in- 
cumbency was less likely to be zealous 
in his duties than a new clergyman, who 
would be the possessor of the benefice, 
and who would have the full income at 
the death of the retiring clergyman. 
Moreover, incapacitated clergymen would 
frequently be better off if they retired 
on a pension, than if they remained in 
the parish and had to keep a curate. 

Tue Brisnor or LONDON pointed 
out that the Bill would not be applied 
to any living without full inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case. It would 
not, therefore, apply to small livings in- 
discriminately; nor would the pension 
necessarily amount to a third of the in- 
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come. He thought, therefore, that no 
limit need be imposed. 

Lorp DYNEVOR also opposed the 
Amendment, as the Bill was not com- 
pulsory, but left it optional with the 
clergyman who felt it difficult, from age 
or infirmity, to discharge the duties of 
his benefice, to apply to retire; and it 
provided for a full inquiry in every case. 
He knew an instance in which a clergy- 
man would gladly retire on a small pen- 
sion, as he possessed a small property 
which would supplement his income, 
but could not afford to resign without 
a@ pension. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, the 
danger was that small livings might be 
impoverished by being charged with 
pensions. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought the standard proposed by his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cairns) 
was somewhat too high. To take one- 
third away from a living of £120 might 
preclude the parishioners from getting 
a new incumbent. The term ‘net 
yearly value’’ was likely to raise diffi- 
culties, and he would suggest that the 
gross value should be taken. 

Eart GREY remarked that a clergy- 
man would gladly take a living at a small 
remuneration for a time, if he had the 
certainty of succeeding to the full in- 
come on the death of his predecessor, 
who might be a very old man. The 
Bishop would use his discretion in every 
case. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he would have 
been glad if the pension could be charged 
on some external fund; but as it would 
be charged on the living, it was due to 
the parishioners that a small living 
should not be unduly impoverished, so 
as not to be worth any competent per- 
son’s acceptance. 

Tue BisHorp or WINCHESTER said, 
he could not give way upon this point, 
as it involved the whole principle of 
the Bill. If the Amendment of the 
noble and learned Lord were adopted, 
the very class of persons for whose be- 
nefit the Bill was designed would be 
excluded from its operation. The object 
of the measure was to allow incumbents 
of small benefices who could not afford 
to employ curates to withdraw, upon the 
understanding of a certain provision 
being allowed them during their lives. 
He trusted that their Lordships would 
not agree to the Amendment. He 
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begged to apologize to the House for 
not being in his place when the Order 
of the Day for going into Committee 
upon the Bill was read; but his absence 
had been occasioned by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances connected with his duties. 


Amendment negatived ; Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Exemption from penalties 
by 31 Eliz., c. 6, 12 Anne, st. 2, c. 12, 
&e.). 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that as the clause 
stood, it did prevent the persons to these 
arrangements coming under the Acts 
against simony. 

Amendment moved, to leave out Clause 
4, and insert 

(“ The sum assigned as a pension to a retiring 
incumbent under this Act’shall not be deemed a 
pension, sum of money, or benefit within the 
meaning of the 3lst Elizabeth, chap. 6, or the 
12th Anne, stat. 2, chap.312,for any other Act.’’) 
—( The Lord Cairns.) 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER said, 
he had no objection to offer to the 
Amendment. 


Clause struck*out ;Snew clause inserted. 


Clause 5 (How the provisions of the 
Act are to be put into exercise). 

Lorp CAIRNS moved two Amend- 
ments, one requiring that the rector or 
vicar availing himself of the provisions 
of the Bill should have held his living 
not less than 10 years before he was en- 
titled to a pension, and the second pro- 
viding that age should not be regarded 
as a sufficient ground for the grant of 
such pension unless the vicar or rector 
were 70 years of age. He also thought 
that it should be mentioned on the face 
of the Bill that the only grounds on 
which such a pension could be allowed 
were those of age, sickness, or other in- 
firmity, whereby the vicar or rector was 
prevented from discharging with effi- 
ciency the duties of his office. 


Amendments moved, after (‘‘ benefice ’’) 
insert (‘‘of which he has been the in- 
cumbent for not less than ten years”’) ; 
and in same line leave out (‘‘for the 
reasons therein stated’’) and insert 

(“On the ground that he is above the age of 
seventy, or, being under that age, that he is in- 
capacitated hy permanent mental or bodily in- 
firmity from the performance of his duties.”’) 
line 86, after (‘‘him’’) insert (‘‘ upon 
the truth of the ground alleged and ’’)— 
(The Lord Cairns.) 


Tae Bisoop or LONDON opposed 
both of the Amendments as interfering 
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with the good working and with the 
objects of the Bill. With regard to tho 
proposed limit of age, apart from in- 
capacity of any kind, he was rather dis- 
posed to strike out age altogether from 
the Schedule. 

Tue Bisnop or WINCHESTER 
trusted that the first of the noble and 
learned Lord’s Amendments would not 
be pressed. It was really at variance 
with the whole principle of the measure. 
With regard to the second Amendment, 
he had a great objection to introducing 
a hard-and-fast line of 70, or any other 
number of years. The adoption of any 
limit of age at all exposed them to the 
charge of giving a retiring allowance to 
a man who was still capable of perform- 
ing his duty. It was difficult to fix 
upon any age at which it could be de- 
clared universally that a man was in- 
capable. He wished the provisions of 
the Bill to apply to clergymen who were 
really unable, from age, continued sick- 
ness, or permanent infirmity, to discharge 
the duties of their benefices, and not to 
those who might be just above or below 
70, but subject to no incapacity. 

Lorp WESTBURY drew attention 
to another defect in the clause. It con- 
tained no condition with regard to the 
private means of the retiring incumbent. 
A clergyman who was incapacitated by 
age, sickness, or infirmity might possess, 
through his wife, or otherwise, a private 
fortune which would render it altogether 
unnecessary that he should receive a 
retiring allowance; and therefore it 
would be well to give the pensions only 
in cases where the retiring incumbents 
had no other adequate means of sup- 
port. He thought, too, that it would 
not do to fix upon the age of 70, and to 
say that when a man had reached that 
age he was disqualified from further dis- 
charge of duty. He thought that to fix 
the limit of age, and to fix it at 70, would 
bear against some of his noble and 
learned Friends who attended to the 
appellate jurisdiction of their Lordships’ 
House. Moreover, the machinery for 
carrying out the objects of the Bill was 
unsuited for its purpose; and he would 
suggest that a statutory declaration as to 
his incapacity from the incumbent pro- 
posing to retire, supported by the testi- 
mony ofa certain number of the resi- 
dent parishioners, should be the preli- 
minary required in these cases, instead 
of the cumbrous and expensive formali- 
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ties provided by the Bill. If their 
Lordships approved a more expeditious 
and economical process for giving effect 
to the measure, he would prepare a set 
of provisions with that view, and move 
them on the Report. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP begged their 
Lordships to confine their attention to 
one Amendment at a time, and not at- 
tempt to discuss miscellaneous sugges- 
tions quite irrelevant to the immediate 
question before them. 

Eart STANHOPE hoped that the 
Amendment of the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) would not be pressed. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that as to his 
first Amendment, his object had been 
rather to elicit the opinion of their Lord- 
ships than to go to a Division on a pro- 
posal which might not meet with accept- 
ance. With reference to his second 
Amendment, he proposed to omit all 
reference to age and make the grounds 
of resignation dependent on incapacity 
from mental or bodily infirmity—because 
if the incumbent were not infirm age 
would not be a ground of incapacity. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in an- 
swer to a suggestion of a noble Lord, 
that the case of a lunatic clergyman 
should be included, said, that great diffi- 
culty had been experienced in defining 
what a lunatic was. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn ; Then another Amend- 
ment proposed and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Who are to be Commis- 
sioners). 

Lorp CAIRNS stated that as the 
clause was drawn the Bishop might in 
some cases nominate all the five Com- 
missioners. He therefore proposed that 
one of them—the magistrate—should be 
nominated by the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, and that the clergyman of the 
same diocese who should act as Commis- 
sioner, instead of being nominated by 
the Bishop at discretion, should be desig- 
nated in the Bill by these words— 

“The incumbent of the adjacent parish, the 
parish church of which is nearest in a straight 
line to the church of the benefice the incumbent 
of which desires to retire.” 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER ac- 
cepted the first part of the proposal, but 
could not agree to the latter portion. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON said, the 
object of the Amendment seemed to be 
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to assign a geographical qualification 
for the Commissioners. But the object 
of the clause was to obtain the assistance 
of sensible and well-judging men : it was 
not always the nearest neighbour who 
was the best qualified, or would like to 
undertake the duties imposed by this Bill. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Lorp CAIRNS moved another Amend- 
ment, that the magistrate of the county 
who should nominate one of the Com- 
missioners, should himself be nominated 
‘‘by the Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
for the county or division of the county.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Commissioners may examine 
on oath. Limitation of Pension). 

Lorpv DYNEVOR said, this clause 
would be likely to defeat the object of 
the Bill, because a man would not retire 
on a small pittance. He hoped their 
Lordships would deal liberally with the 
smaller incumbents. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (How vacancy in Commission 
to be filled) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Who to consent to deed of 
resignation). 

Lorpv CAIRNS moved to omit the 
word ‘‘gross’”’ and insert ‘‘net”’ in re- 
ference to the annual value of the bene- 
fice, and said that if the word were re- 
tained it would be very inconvenient to 
a new incumbent. 

On Question, to omit (“gross”)? agreed 
to; word struck out. 


Lorp CAIRNS said, it would be neces- 
sary to add at the end words to this 
effect—‘‘ Provided that no benefice shall 
at any time be subject to the payment of 
more than one pension;” otherwise, if 
the value of the benefice were from any 
cause reduced, the new incumbent would 
have to bear the entire loss out of the 
residue in his hands beyond the amount 
of the pension. 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, 


amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 10 & 11 agreed to, with verbal 
Amendments. 


Clause 12 (Pensioned incumbent amen- 
able to ecclesiastical discipline). 

Tue Bisor or WINCHESTER moved 
the insertion of a proviso to the effect 
that proceedings might be taken against 
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every offending pensioned clerk in the 
same manner as if he had remained in- 
cumbent of the benefice. 

Motion agreed to; Clause, as amended, 
agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Parsonage house to belong 
to new incumbent) agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Acceptance of other prefer- 
ment by pensioned incumbent to alter 
the pension). 

Proviso added, giving power to the 
incumbent of the benefice to give notice 
to the Bishop that the retired clerk of 
the said benefice has undertaken clerical 
duties elsewhere, and has received re- 
muneration for so doing: Whereupon the 
Bishop, after inquiry, may determine 
whether the pension to the said retired 
clerk shall cease, or be diminished, and 
in what proportion. 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 15 struck out. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Tuesday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended (No. 43). 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 14th March, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn— Right 
hon. James Stansfeld, for Halifax. 

Pusuic Brits — Ordered — Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment (No. 2) *, 

Ordered — First Reading — Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment * [72]. 

Second Reading — Poor Law (Loans)* [68]; 
Trades Unions [28]; Income Tax Assess- 
ment * [64]. 

Committee—Report—Private Chapels [87]. 

Considered as amended — Stamp Act (1870) 
Amendment * [46]. 

Third Reading—Fairs * [60], and passed. 


METROPOLIS—THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT.—QUESTION., 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, What steps have 
been taken since November 1870 to se- 
cure the completion of the Wellington 
Monument by some sculptor of estab- 
lished eminence ? 
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Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that the 
subject had been under the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government for the 
purpose of making some arrangement to 
secure the object mentioned in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not yet arrived 
at any final determination. He was in- 
formed that they would do so in the 
course of a few days, and that the Papers 
relating to the arrangement would then 
be laid on the Table of the House. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LOCAL BURDENS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ACLAND asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, When it is probable 
that the Bill on the adjustment of Local 
Burdens, referred to in Her Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech, will be intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Bill on 
the adjustment of local burdens—a 
subject which I think has been com- 
pletely mastered by my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty—will 
continue to receive his attention, not- 
withstanding his change of office. With 
regard to the date of its introduction, I 
cannot yet name a day until we have 
read the Army Regulation Bill a second 
time, and made some progress with the 
Army Estimates ; but it is our confident 
intention to introduce the Bill on some 
day before the Easter holydays. 


THE INDIA OFFICE MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL. SYKES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, When the 
zoological collections in the India Office 
Museum will be accessible to zoologists, 
as it contains types which the progress 
of zoology renders it desirable to con- 
sult; and, when the next sheet of the 
Indian Atlas will be published, some 
years having elapsed since the last sheet 
appeared ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend’s first Question, 
I have to say that the zoological collec- 
tions belonging to the Secretary of State 
in Council are, to a certain extent, even 
now available to men of science, who 
can readily obtain permission to examine 
them. They examine them, however, I 
am sorry to say, under great difficulties, 
and difficulties of which I do not see the 
end; for even if the Secretary of State 
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in Council were to erect on his property 
in Charles Street, as he has sometimes 
been advised to do, a building more 
worthy to contain the great museum and 
library which he possesses than the 
garrets in which they are now stowed 
away, nearly the whole available space 
would be occupied by those Indian pro- 
ductions which it is important to bring 
under the notice of the commercial classes 
in this country, and pure science would, 
I fear, come off very badly. In reply to 
my hon. and gallant Friend’s second 
question, I have to say that the last sheets 
of the Indian Atlas—or, rather, quarter 
sheets, seven in number—were published 
on the 7th of September, 1870, and that 
another sheet (No. 114), one-half of 
which is new matter, will be published 
to-morrow. 

CotoneL SYKES asked, Whether the 
zoological collections were not really 
boxed up ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes; they are. 


Explosion at the 


ARMY—WEST INDIAN, CAPE MOUNTED, 
AND CANADIAN RIFLE REGIMENTS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DEASE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the officers of 
the recently disbanded West Indian, 
Cape Mounted, and Royal Canadian 
Rifle Regiments, compulsorily placed on 
half-pay, and who may be desirous of 
retiring from the service, will receive the 
over-regulation sums current in their 
late regiments, and which they would 
have obtained had their regiments not 
been disbanded ? 

Str HENRY STORKS: In the un- 
avoidable absence of the Secretary of 
State for War, I will, with the permis- 
sion of the House, answer the Question 
that has been just put. The over-re- 
gulation price is given by the Bill to 
those officers who would receive it if the 
Bill did not pass. Every case will be 
decided by the Commissioners. 


CASE OF THE “EPAMINONDAS.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the committal to prison for three 
months by the magistrates of South 
Shields, on Wednesday last, of ten sea- 
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men for refusing to proceed to Genoa in 
the ‘‘ Epaminondas,” alleged by them to 
be unseaworthy, and admitted by the 
second mate to be making two and 
a-half inches of water per hour; whe- 
ther it is true, as alleged, that the 
‘‘paminondas” had grounded twice 
before sailing, after being loaded, re- 
quiring on the first occasion the assist- 
ance of three steam-tugs to get her off ; 
whether it is true, as alleged, that the 
magistrates refused the application made 
on behalf of the men that the hearing 
should be postponed a day to enable 
them to obtain legal assistance; and, 
whether, if the facts are as stated in the 
Shields Paper, it is his intention to direct 
a re-hearing of the case ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that as 
the Question had been put on the Paper 
only that morning, it was quite impos- 
sible for him to communicate with the 
magistrates; but if the Question were 
postponed he should be happy, to put the 
House in possession of the answer he 
might receive. 


EXPLOSION AT THE SOUTH WALES 
COLLIERY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the Coroner’s Inquest, which 
commenced on the 5th instant and is 
now proceeding, to inquire into the death 
of Frances Bendall, caused by a Colliery 
explosion, which took place on the 20th 
February last at the South Wales Col- 
liery, Cwmtilly near Newport, South 
Wales; and, if so, whether he has been 
informed of the fact that the Coroner 
before whom the said inquest is being 
held is a shareholder in the said Colliery 
Company ; and whether he has taken, or 
is prepared to take, any steps to prevent 
so irregular a proceeding ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he had 
received a letter complaining of the con- 
duct of a coroner who was at that mo- 
ment conducting an inquest into a matter 
in which he was said to be personally 
interested. The answer that he had 
given was that he had no power to pre- 
vent a coroner from holding an inquest, 
and that any complaint of improper con- 
duct should be brought under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chancellor, who 
had power to remove him if he thought 
proper. He (Mr. Bruce) might add that, 
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in his opinion, wherever a coroner was 
personally interested in an inquiry over 
which he presided—he was not prepared 
to say it was so in the present case—it 
was his duty to appoint a deputy. 


IRELAND—OUTRAGE IN MAYO. 
QUESTION. 


Captain DAWSON - DAMER asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland a Ques- 
tion, of which he had given private 
Notice, Whether, in consequence of the 
murder which was committed in the 
County of Mayo on Saturday last, and 
the Ribandism prevailing in that county, 
the Government are prepared to move 
that it be an Instruction to the West- 
meath Committee to consider the state of 
the County of Mayo also? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Government have at present formed 
no intention of extending the scope of 
the inquiry of the Committee. It is 
quite true that this morning we received 
a Report of a very horrible, and, I fear, 
fatal outrage in the county of Mayo; 
but under any circumstances that par- 
ticular outrage could not properly form 
part of the subject of the inquiry by the 
Committee, inasmuch as it may, and I 
hope will, become the subject of a judi- 
cial inquiry. With regard to the county 
of Mayo itself, I may state that though 
outrages have not entirely ceased, still 
there has been a very great and satisfac- 
tory improvement in its general condi- 
tion. That improvement was alluded to 
by the Judge in his recent charge to the 
Grand Jury. Under the circumstances I 
do not see any reason at present for in- 
cluding the county of Mayo within the 
scope of the Westmeath Committee. 


CONDUCT OF WAR ON LAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to put a 
Question to the hon. Member for East 
Surrey with regard to his Notice of Mo- 
tion as to the rules for the conduct of 
War on Land. As it refers particularly 
to a proceeding which my hon. Friend 
wishes to urge upon the Government, 
I am bound to say I do not think it 
would be possible at this moment, when 
two of the greatest Powers of Europe 
are about to engage in negotiations for 
the settlement of definitive terms of 
peace, even if all difficulties were re- 
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moved out of the way, for Her Majesty’s 
Government to take any such step as 
my hon. Friend has in view. Though 
the question of the rules of war by 
land is one not unfitted to be introduced 
to the notice of the House at a seasonable 
time, Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that, founded as it probably 
would be at this moment on the recital 
of facts which might be very much con- 
tested, and which would be of a character 
very difficult to handle without giving 
pain or offence on one side or on both, 
such a discussion might be somewhat 
prejudicial to the cause my hon. Friend 
has at heart ? 

Mr. BUXTON said, he could not 
think of refusing to accede to the wish 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He would 
therefore postpone the Motion until after 
Easter. The subject was one of the 
greatest importance, and he fully in- 
tended to take the greatest care in 
handling it. 


THE MAGISTRATES OF PERSHORE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he had put 
into the hands of the Home Secretary a 
Letter from one who was present on the 
occasion of the trial, and had seen the 
depositions, and given a very different 
account from that furnished to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He wished now to ask, 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
cause further inquiry to be made into 
the facts ? 

Mr. BRUCE replied that he should 
be very happy to cause further inquiry 
to be made if it would lead to any satis- 
factory result. But though the accuracy 
of his Answer the other evening had, in 
some particulars, been questioned, the 
substance of it had not—namely, that 
the woman pleaded ‘‘Guilty” to a charge 
of stealing faggots, that one of the wit- 
nesses stated that he had heard her 
say that she had stolen more on the 
previous night, and that the magistrates 
had passed a sentence upon her of seven 
days’ imprisonment. ‘The only course 
which he could take with respect to the 
magistrates, if he considered their con- 
duct unworthy of their position, would 
be to report them to the Lord Chancellor, 
and ask to have them removed from the 
commission of the peace. He did not 
think the facts would justify any such 
proceeding. 
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OFFICIAL SALARIES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. LAMBERT, in rising to move 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the Salaries and Emolu- 
ments of Offices held during the pleasure 
of the Crown by Members of either 
House of Parliament voted in the annual 
Estimates, said, the House would recol- 
lect that last Session he brought forward 
a Motion touching the salary of the 
First Minister of the Crown, which he 
withdrew after consideration, thinking 
it would be better to move for an Inquiry 
into Official Salaries generally, and also 
for other reasons, which he need not 
enter into. At the time he withdrew it, 
he gave Notice that he would, at the 
earliest opportunity this Session, move 
for a Committee to inquire into Official 
Salaries. The Motion was now before 
the House. His reasons for bringing it 
forward were short and simple, and he 
would not take up the time of the House 
with lengthy statistics. The first reason 
he should give was, that there had been 
no inquiry into the subject for 20 years, 
when there was a Select Committee in 
1850. There was an inquiry previous to 
that by a Committee in 1830, 20 years 
anterior, when, by their recommenda- 
tions, salaries were materially reduced, 
and had, with little alteration, remained 
at that reduction until the present time 
—exactly 40 years. To show this, he must 
give the House a few figures, with some 
of the leading salaries during that period. 
In 1830 the salaries were—for the office 
of First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, then united, 
£10,400 ; for the Home Office, £6,000 ; 
for the Foreign Office, £6,000; for the 
Colonial Office, £6,000. In 1850, the 
offices of First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were sepa- 
rated, each having £5,000 a-year. The 
salary for the Home Office was reduced 
to £5,000, as were also the salaries for 
the Foreign and Colonial Offices. In 
1870 the salaries of those officers re- 
mained the same. Whilst the salaries 
had remained stationary during the 40 
years, the country had not been standing 
still; it had been increasing in wealth 
and prosperity in a manner truly aston- 
ishing. The Revenue had increased from 
£50,933,000 in 1831 net to £75,674,000 
net in 1870, and the population from 
24,392,000 in 1831 to 30,964,000 in 1871, 
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estimating the decade 1861 to 1871 at 
the same rate of increase as the three pre- 
vious decades—that is, about 7,000,000 
in the 40 years, and this notwithstand- 
ing the large emigration which had 
taken place. As the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country had increased, there 
could be no doubt that the duties and 
responsibilities of the holders of these 
salaries had also considerably increased ; 
while, at the same time, the expenses of 
living had largely increased during the 
40 years. Hence, the necessity for some 
inquiry into the subject. He proposed 
that the inquiry of the Committee be 
limited to the Salaries and Emoluments 
of Offices held during the pleasure of 
the Crown by Members of either House 
of Parliament, voted in the annual Esti- 
mates. He withdrew the latter part of 
his Motion—namely, and also the Sala- 
ries and Emoluments of Judicial Offices 
in the Superior Courts of Law and 
Equity in the United Kingdom, and into 
the Retiring Pensions allotted to Judges 
—as a Judicature Commission was now 
sitting, and it was unnecessary to have 
two inquiries on the same subject. With 
the permission of the House, he would 
read a Minute from the Report of the 
Committee of 1830 on this subject, which 
very clearly defined the principle which 
should be acted upon in fixing the 
amount of salary of public officers. The 
Select Committee of 1830 stated, at 
page 447— 

“Tt is impossible not to recognize in its fullest 
extent the principle that the people have a right 
to have their service dofie at the smallest possible 
expense consistent with its efficient performance. 
In short, all the Departments of Government 
should be watched with the same view to economy 
in general which any individual would apply to 
the management of his own affairs. No considera- 
tion of mere money can be set in competition with 
the paramount evident necessity of securing for 
offices of great trust and confidence the highest 
class of intelligence and integrity. It has been 
frequently observed—and the observation being 
founded on truth and reason should never be lost 
sight of, that offices in a free country should not 
be put beyond the means of men of moderate for- 
tunes. If salaries should be fixed too low a mono- 
poly would be created in the hands of the wealthy, 
the power of selection by the Crown would be 
most injuriously restricted, and the public would 
be deprived of the services of men of limited 
means, educated with a view to the pursuit of 
liberal professions, a class furnishing more than 
any other the talents and industry suited to official 
life. It should further be considered that the 
higher offices of Government require an entire 
devotion of the whole time and attention of those 
who fill them ; that their own private affairs must 
necessarily be neglected, and that, if care should 
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be taken, on the one hand, to avoid the scandal of 
private fortunes amassed at the public expense, it 
is neither for the interest nor the honour of the 
country, on the other hand, that they should be 
ruined in its service.” 


He thought that some of the present 
salaries were too low—some might be 
too high. He would not trouble the 
House by going into the details of sala- 
ries, for that would be the duty of the 
Committee, should the House please to 
appoint it. To bear out his views he 
must take one single case, and he 
thought he could not do better than 
take that which was first on the list— 
that of the First Minister of the Crown, 
which was £5,000 per annum. He had 
been long enough in that House to see 
and appreciate the calls on the mental 
and physical powers of the First Minister 
of the Crown. Holding the highest 
official appointment under the Crown, 
he was the leading man in the country, 
and must have the greatest ability and 
judgment to manage the affairs of this 
great nation. The grave responsibility 
of the office was only equalled by the 
work it entailed. In the House of Com- 
mons, whether it was during the day, at 
midnight, or the small hours in the 
morning, there he must be either ans- 
wering Questions or watching or taking 
part in the debates. His duties did not 
cease when he left the House, or when 
Parliament was not sitting, and his la- 
bours and responsibilities were, perhaps, 
the greatest that could fall to the lot of 
any man, whether it were the right hon. 
Gentleman he sat near, or the right hon. 
Gentleman, his Colleague, the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) who 
sat opposite to him. It was pretty well 
admitted that the sum of £5,000 was 
quite an inadequate remuneration for 
the heavy work and expenses attached 
to the office of Prime Minister. He, 
moreover, suffered indirectly by hav- 
ing no time to devote to his private 
affairs. He believed that the position 
of Prime Minister of this country was 
almost open to any individual in it 
who had great ability, industry, judg- 
ment, and perseverance. If, however, 
he should arrive at this distinguished 
position, he might find that the expense 
attached to it, if he should not have a 
good private fortune, so far exceed the 
allowance that he might be ruined by it. 
With the permission of the House he 
would now read some Minutes of Evi- 
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dence of the Commitee of 1850, and 
there had been no inquiry into the subject 
since. Sir Robert Peel, in his evidence 
before that Committee, said— 


“Tn 1880 it was proposed by the Committee of 
that year that, when the two offices of First Lord 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer were united, 
there should be a saving in the double salary of 
£2,500—that is to say, that the person holding 
the two offices together should receive £7,500 a- 
year; and, in consequence of that suggestion of 
the Committee, I received at the rate of £7,500 a- 
year during the period I held office. When re- 
appointed to office,in 1841, 1 determined not to 
undertake the double duties after my experience 
of them in 1834-5. ‘The salaries of the Secre- 
taries of State were formerly £6,000; they were 
reduced in 1830 to £5,000 a-year.”’ 


In reply to the Chairman, he added— 


“Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Liverpool, 
when Prime Ministers, held also the office of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. I believe that in 
1780 the emoluments of Lord North as Prime 
Minister were not less than £10,400 a-year. 
Those emoluments and advantages have ceased.” 


Salaries. 


The patronage of the Prime Minister 
did not in the slightest diminish the 
personal expenditure. He did not deny 
the extent of the power or value of 
patronage; but he did not think they 
ought to be considered as equivalents 
for salary. A salary sufficient to enable 
the holder of it to maintain his office 
with a certain degree of dignity ought 
to be attached to it. Again, Lord John 
Russell said— 


“‘The general principle to be kept in view cer- 
tainly is that you should not narrow too much 
your choice of public servants. If you say you 
will not give a salary which shall be sufficient 
without the possession of a very considerable pri- 
vate fortune, of course you limit the choice of the 
most important public servants to men who have 
good private fortunes. I know, for my own part, 
I never had a debt in my life until I was First 
Lord of the Treasury. I have now paid it off. 
But it is necessary to make some outlay in taking 
one of these great offices unless you have large 
private fortune. Question.—Is it within your 
Lordship’s knowledge that several persons have 
suffered materially in their private fortunes by 
holding office, even those who have held office for 
many years? Answer.—I believe that certainly 
is the case, and I believe that every man who has 
been in public office would say that it is impos- 
sible to pay the same attention to your private 
affairs when you are holding political office, and 
in consequence of that I believe it is that many 
persons have found their private affairs much in- 
jured. One can well understand if a man is ex- 
travagant and is high in office that he may get 
into great difficulties ; but men who do not seem 
to have any taste for extravagant expenses have 
injured their private fortunes. Question.—With 
respect to the whole of those First Lords of the 
Treasury whom your Lordship has now enume- 
rated, with the exception of those who had large 
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private estates, is it not a matter of notoriety 
that they all died in debt? Answer.—I believe 
that to be the case. 


He would ask the House if there was 
any ground to show that the salary of 
the Prime Minister should be so much 
less now than it was in the time of Lord 
Liverpool, Lord North, and Mr. Pitt, 
when it was £10,400 per annum? On 
the contrary, the duties of the office had 
increased with the increase of the popu- 
lation of this great country, and the ex- 
pense of living had very much increased, 
as he had already shown. The follow- 
ing was a list of the highest judicial 
salaries and the annuities attached to 
them. Judicial salaries paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund — Lord Chan- 
cellor, including £4,000 as Speaker of 
the House of Lords, £10,000; two 
Judges of Appeal in Chancery, each 
£6,000; Master of the Rolls, £6,000; 
Chief Justice, Queen’s Bench, £8,000; 
Chief Justice, Common Pleas, £7,000; 
Lord Chief Baron, Court of Exchequer, 
£7,000; total of the seven salaries, 
£50,000. The following annuities were 
paid from the Consolidated Fund for 
life, on retiring from office, in 1870 :— 
Lord Chancellor, four receiving £5,000 ; 
Lord Justice of Appeal in Chancery, 
£3,750; Lord Chief Baron, Court of 
Exchequer, £3,750; Lord Chief Justice 
of Common Pleas, £3,750; Puisne Judge, 
Queen’s Bench, two receiving £3,500; 
Puisne Judge, Common Pleas, £3,500 ; 
Vice Chancellor, £3,500; total annual 
payment of these annuities, £41,750. 
He now came to the list of official sala- 
ries, and he found them to be as fol- 
lows: —First Lord of Treasury and 
Chancellor of Exchequer, united, 1830, 
£10,400; First Lord of Treasury, 1850, 
£5,000; 1871, £5,000; Chancellor of 
Exchequer, 1850, £5,000 ; 1871, £5,000 ; 
Secretary of Home Office, 1830, £6,000 ; 
1850, £5,000; 1871, £5,000; Secretary 
of Foreign Office, 1830, £6,000; 1850, 
£5,000; 1871, £5,000; Secretary of 
Colonial Office, 1830, £6,000; 1850, 
£5,000; 1871, £5,000. Attached to 
these offices was a first-class pension 
not exceeding £2,000 per annum, in 
respect of a service of not less than four 
years. Nothing could be further from 
his intention than to imply that the 
eminent men who held judicial offices 
were over-paid; but what he contended 
was that the Prime Minister, with a less 
salary than any of those he had named, 
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was under-paid. The sum of £5,000 per 
year was quite out of character with the 
duties of the leading man in this country, 
which far exceeded those of anyone in 
importance and responsibility. He main- 
tained that the dignity and independence 
of the office very much depended on the 
amount of remuneration, and if that 
were insufficient the Prime Minister 
might be embarrassed with financial 
difficulties which would, to a certain ex- 
tent, interfere with the efficient perform- 
ance of the duties of the office. Many 
with whom:he had spoken, both in and 
out of this House, had strongly expressed 
their opinion that the salary of the Prime 
Minister was too low, and that as his 
was the highest official position in the 
country, it ought to have a high official 
salary attached to it. He believed it 
was very far from the wish of this House 
and of the people of this great nation 
that our leading public men, on whom 
the very welfare of the country so much 
depended, and of whom we were so 
justly proud, should be inadequately re- 
munerated for their services. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Motion. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Motion 
because he thought it desirable that a 
Committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the matter. He argued that 
some of the salaries paid to our Minis- 
ters were less than they should be; and 
if this were found to be the case, it 
would be unworthy of a great country 
like this to continue to underpay them. 
It might be shown that some of our Mi- 
nisters—the Law Officers, for instance— 
were overpaid as well as underpaid ; and 
he thought some information might be 
obtained which would be well worthy 
the attention of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Salaries and Emoluments of Offices 
held during the pleasure of the Crown by Members 
of either House of Parliament voted in the annual 
Estimates,’—(Mr. Lambert,) 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he hoped the 
Committee would be appointed. The 
economical question was, perhaps, that 
of the least importance in this inquiry ; 
but the Committee might inquire whe- 
ther salaries might not be reduced as 
well as increased, and whether some 
offices might not with advantage be 
abolished. Considering that this was an 
era of excessive expenditure, he hoped 
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the result of the investigation of the 
Committee would be that if they did not 
recommend a reduction of the annual 
charge, they would not recommend an 
increase. He thought the opportunity 
might be afforded of carrying out an 
administrative reform of greater im- 
portance than saving a few thousands 
a-year. In his opinion the time had 
come when the salaries of all the higher 
officers of State should be reviewed, 
from this point of view, that the heads 
of all the Departments should be placed 
in a position of exact equality. Nothing 
was more improper or anomalous than 
that the President of the Poor Law 
Board should receive only £2,000 a-year, 
whilst the Secretary for the Colonies 
received £5,000 a-year. If the President 
of the Poor Law Board was sufficiently 
paid, the Secretary for the Colonies was 
enormously overpaid. If the Secretary 
for the Colonies was only sufficiently paid, 
then the President of the Poor Law 
Board was, to a corresponding extent, 
underpaid. At the present moment no 
Department of the State was more im- 
portant, and none better tested the 
qualities of a statesman, than that of the 
President of the Poor Law Board. Not 
only ought he to be an accomplished 
financier, but to be master of the most 
abstruse principles of economic science. 
Yet the Presidency of the Poor Law 
Board was considered a comparatively 
inferior position to that of Colonial Se- 
cretary. The consequence was that if 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
having a salary of only £2,000, did his 
work well, before he had been in office 
a couple of years he established a claim 
for promotion, and was removed to an- 
other office, however great the disad- 
vantage to the administration of the 
Poor Law. A practical illustration of 
this system had just occurred. There was 
nothing he regretted more deeply than 
the removal of the right hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
from the Poor Law Board. He was 
doing his work with great distinction. 
Had he been allowed to remain there 
two years longer he would probably 
have grappled effectually with the great 
problem of pauperism, and in the dimi- 
nution of pauperism the country would 
have seen the advantage of his remain- 
ing in that office. Having, however, 
distinguished himself greatly in office, 
it was felt that he had a claim for pro- 
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motion, and that it would be ungenerous 
to place a man over his head in the Ca- 
binet. Now, if all the heads of De- 
partments were equally paid, whether 
by £3,000, £4,000, or £5,000 a-year, 
all taking the same rank, and being, 
perhaps, called Secretary of State, the 
public service would not suffer as it now 
did from these constant and repeated 
removals. He had been told that, con- 
sidering the great variety of complicated 
problems in the Poor Law Office and the 
intricate questions of administrative de- 
tails arising there, it was impossible for 
any Minister to learn his work well, and 
get a sufficient grasp of the cases with 
which he had to deal, in less than one 
and a-half or two years. But the right 
hon. Member (Mr. G. Hardy), who 
gained a great reputation at the head of 
the Poor Law Board, and was carrying 
through many most useful reforms, was 
taken from the Department and made 
Home Secretary; and the Department 
had been sacrificed in just the same way 
now; so that if the head of the Poor 
Law Board showed himself an efficient 
administrator, the Board lost the value 
of his services. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he was glad 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) had given the debate this 
turn. He (Mr. Rathbone) thought the 
system of treating some of the most 
important Departments of the State as 
stepping-stones. to other Departments 
most fatal to the good management 
of the affairs of the country. If the 
right hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. G. 
Hardy) had remained at the Poor Law 
Board it could hardly be doubted that 
there would have been an entire re- 
form in the Poor Law system years 
ago. When a similar result was ex- 
pected from the experience of the late 
President (Mr. Goschen) the country was 
again disappointed, for he had been re- 
moved to a Department in which all his 
experience would be of no use, and his 
place had been supplied by a Gentleman 
(Mr. Stansfeld) who had displayed the 
highest abilities, but his experience had 
been gained in other Departments, and 
perhaps one of his greatest successes 
was in the Department of the Admi- 
ralty, to which the late President of the 
Poor Law Board. had been transferred. 
There was a fear—he might almost say 
a terror — throughout the country lest 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
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Council should be promoted during the 
recent changes, and the country lose the 
benefit of his services at the Education 
Office. Last year the right hon. Member 
for Bradford carried a Bill for national 
education, which was by no means satis- 
factory to many of his supporters; but 
perhaps the most distinguishing feature 
of that measure was that it gave the 
Minister for Education enormous and 
despotic powers for carrying it out. But 
those powers were given, in a great de- 
gree, from the reliance on the idea that 
the right hon. Gentleman would himself 
carry out the provisions of the Bill. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
that the expectations of the country 
would have been accomplished if the 
Education Department had been made 
into a first-class Department, and if the 
right hon. Member for Bradford had 
been placed at the head of it. He did 
not look upon these matters as being 
the fault of the Government, or, indeed, 
of any Government—it was the system 
that was to blame. It was easy to tell 
a private Member who called attention 
to the subject that there were admirable 
reasons for certain official changes; but 
it was impossible to persuade the coun- 
try, so long as these anomalies existed, 
that promotion most advantageous to the 
public service was not frequently inter- 
fered with by Ministerial etiquette. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had 
listened with some surprise to the pro- 
posal and the remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Lambert) who 
brought forward the present Motion. 
He had always understood that the 
policy of the great Liberal party was a 
policy of economy and retrenchment ; 
but what had happened? Simply this, 
that proposals were made every day 
from the Liberal side of the House in- 
volving additions to the expenditure of 
millions one day, and at another time, 
as for instance to-day, of only thousands. 
There seemed to be a constant wish on 
the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
incur during this present spring a vast 
additional expenditure of public money ; 
but he should have thought that these 
Gentlemen could hardly reconcile such 
proposals with the speeches which he 
had heard them make. The hon. Mem- 
ber who brought the Motion forward 
quoted certain figures with certain dates, 
and stated that the salaries of the higher 
Officers of State had remained stationary, 
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while the wealth of the country had 
greatly increased. But had he shown 
that there had been any increase in the 
value of the services rendered by those 
Officers of State? He (Mr. G. Bentinck) 
would like to have some assurance on 
that point, for he thought there had been 
a great decrease in the value of the ser- 
vices to the public. [Mr. Guapstone : 
In quantity ?] No; the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was quite right. The quantity 
was enormous; but the services had de- 
teriorated in quality. And he therefore 
could see no reason for augmenting the 
salaries of the Officers of State. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lambert) had spoken 
of the enormous calls which were made 
on the physical powers of those officers ; 
but he had made no distinction between 
those cases in which the affairs of the 
country were well managed and those in 
which they were mismanaged. Were 
they to increase the salaries of those who 
mismanaged the affairs of the country, 
and who could only claim a higher re- 
muneration for doing mischief? Was 
that Liberal economy, and was that the 
way in which the affairs of the country 
were to be conducted in future? He 
believed that if the Committee now asked 
for were to be appointed the result would 
be that they would have to report to the 
House that on various considerations, 
some of which he had indicated, there 
ought to be a considerable reduction in 
the salaries of hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. MUNDELLA thanked the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) for 
having raised the present discussion. 
He (Mr. Mundella) believed that many 
of the recent Ministerial changes had 
been of an undesirable character, not 
through the fault of the Government, 
but, as the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Rathbone) had said, through the 
fault of the system. In several of the 
recent changes it was felt by many 
people that the round men had been 
put into the square holes, and the square 
men into the round holes, and he, for 
one, regretted that, as an absolute cala- 
mity. His right hon. Friend the late 
President (Mr. Goschen) had been re- 
moved, for instance, from an office which 
he filled with great ability to another of 
greater dignity and honour. He might 
discharge its duties with equal ability ; 
but it was a matter of regret that he 
had been removed from an office in 
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which he had experience, and the duties 
of which he performed with satisfaction. 
But there was another case in respect to 
which he was more qualified to speak, 
and that was as to the changes at the 
Board of Trade. His constituents in 
the Chamber of Commerce at Sheffield 
wished to understand the meaning of 
those changes, and they asked where, 
now, was their Trades Marks Bill? The 
late Secretary to the Board of Trade 
took two years to study that matter, 
and made himself thoroughly master of 
it; and now, in consequence of these 
changes, there was no prospect of a 
Trades Marks Bill in the present year, 
or in the next. He complained of the 
system and not of any men who might 
be put into places for which they were 
not qualified by any previous experience. 

Mr. GLADSTONE. Although this 
discussion has been a short one, yet it 
has covered a rather wide field, and has 
deviated from an argument upon the ex- 
pediency of appointing a Committee on 
Official Salaries into a discussion upon 
the principle upon which appointments 
are commonly made in the Government of 
the country, and upon such appointment 
as have recently taken place. It will 
therefore be necessary for me to notice 
both those subjects. With regard to the 
question of the Committee, I am bound to 
say that although I ought to approach it 
with some natural interest in favour of 
the Motion, I cannot think that the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Lambert) has made out acase. It seems 
to me that he evidently contemplated 
the augmentation of salaries. I thank 
him for the liberal disposition which 
pervaded his remarks, and for the man- 
ner in which he was disposed to point 
those remarks to the office which I have 
the honour to hold ; but it is my distinct 
opinion, quite apart from any question 
of precise regularity in the adjustment 
of salaries, there is no case for an aug- 
mentation of the salary of that office. I 
believe that during the whole of my 
political life all my activity in the matter 
of salaries has been directed to cutting 
them down, and not to raising them, in 
the case of other people, and if I did not 
hold the opinion which I do hold as to 
the sufficiency of my own salary, it would 
come with a very bad grace from me to 
give the least countenance to any pro- 
posal whatever which contemplated the 
augmentation of that salary, for there 
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would be a loss of credit and authority 
in attempting to apply principles of pub- 
lic thrift to other persons such as it 
would be difficult to estimate. But 
apart from the question of the augmen- 
tation of salaries, on which ground we 
should principally found our attempt to 
dissuade the House from pressing for 
this Committee, other topics have been 
introduced by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone), and other hon. Gentlemen. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool has 
said very kindly that he does not blame 
one Government more than another ; but 
I want to know whether any Govern- 
ment is to blame in the matter at all ? 
He says the system is to blame; but I 
deny it. What is the system upon which 
promotions within the sphere of Govern- 
ment are conducted? I can speak for 
myself and for others so far asI have 
watched them, and I say that on all oc- 
casions they may err by the infirmity of 
their own judgment, but not by the 
adoption of a bad system, for the system 
is to choose for every place that man 
who, upon the whole, is the fittest to go 
into it. My hon. Friend says some one 
acquires experience in a particular De- 
partment, and that he ought to be con- 
tinued in that Department. Now, I 
have heard much lately about the regi- 
mental system; but we should have the 
regimental system with a vengeance if 
we are to be told that a man, having 
acquired experience in a particular De- 
partment, must always remain there 
whatever change of office may occur. 
No doubt there will be men with speciali- 
ties who will have accurately got up 
the traditions of particular Departments ; 
but I affirm that, although there is in- 
convenience for the moment in a transfer, 
still if you want to have statesmen, re- 
sponsible as Members of the Cabinet for 
the whole of the affairs of this country, 
you must encounter that inconvenience 
and not hesitate in removing them from 
Department to Department, always being 
guided by the consideration which, upon 
the whole, is the best for the public ser- 
vice. I affirm, Sir, that the question of 
etiquette which has been supposed to 
intervene was never dreamt of in the 
matter, not even the just claims of pro- 
motion to which my hon. Friend alluded, 
and which the late President of the Poor 
Law Board never once thought of urging, 
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but simply the consideration what, on 
the whole, would be best for the public 
interest has been the motive which has 
guided all these changes. But the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
made a particular charge. Now, I ask 
him whether it is worthy of the equit- 
able spirit which on every other occasion 
Thave seen him display in this House 
to bring the charge he has done with 
reference to the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade, and to sustain that charge by 
the fact that since the change he had 
heard nothing of the Trades Marks Bill? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I did not say so. 
I said my constituency had complained 
of the want of a Trades Marks Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: And that com- 
plaint has been made on the accession 
of my right hon. Friend the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. C. Fortescue) 
to the Presidency of the Board of Trade ? 
Now, I ask my hon. Friend whether he 
marked the course of my right hon. 
Friend the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land during the last Session of Parlia- 
men throughout the discussion of the 
Trish Land Bill, and, if he did, if he 
approved the discretion, the ability, the 
consideration, the firmness with which 
my right hon. Friend conducted himself 
throughout those difficult discussions— 
Task him whether it is really rational 
to suppose that the capacity of my 
right hon. Friend is unequal to the task 
of dealing with a Trades Marks Bill? 
Why is this question to be brought up 
in the third or fourth week of the Ses- 
sion? Who has asked for the Trades 
Marks Bill? Where was it all last year ? 
The Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment said, my hon. Friend, took up 
the question, and prosecuted it with that 
indomitable energy which belongs to 
him. [Mr. Munpetza: I said, had 
mastered the question. | Well, mastered 
the question, and my hon. Friend spoke 
of the energy of the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department, which I ad- 
mire as much as he does; but the Trades 
Marks Bill was never heard of before 
last year, and if the Trades Marks Bill 
was allowed to sleep during the whole 
of the last Session of Parliament, is it 
not a gross injustice to the present Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade to put this 
forward as a proof that he is unfit for 
the head of that Department? The 
truth is that in these appointments one 
important element is fitness for the pro- 
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secution and care of the Department; 
but it is oftentimes necessary to take into 
view other considerations which dictate 
changes as upon the whole desirable 
that in that particular point of view 
would not be desirable. It is very easy 
to criticize frequent changes of Office in 
a Government which involve undoubtedly 
the frequent severance of men from the 
experience they have gained; but I ask 
those who make them to recollect the 
peculiar, painful, and, as far as my recol- 
lection goes, unexampled circumstances 
in which the present Government has 
been placed. During the course of 
nearly 40 years I can remember no case 
in which, separately, and one by one, 
over the short period of eight months, 
three of the most important Members of 
the Government have been struck down 
either by death or by illness. Each of 
those changes, in cases so important, in 
offices so high, necessarily entailed many 
other changes ; and, I am not ashamed 
to say—justice requires it of me—con- 
siderably impoverished the resources 
with which the Government was origi- 
nally formed. It was not therefore to 
be supposed that we could, in every case, 
fill up the gaps and join together the 
openings made in the Government by 
losses so severe, occurring at short inter- 
vals one after another under circum- 
stances of that nature. These were not 
like the changes made in a Cabinet when 
a political schism has occurred. When 
such a schism occurs, the whole has to 
be dealt with at once, and large allow- 
ances are necessarily made for the man- 
ner in which it may be dealt with. But 
these changes have been successive, one 
after another, after a very short interval, 
one not connected with another, and they 
have unitedly created very considerable 
difficulty in meeting the case thus pre- 
sented to view. But with respect to the 
appointments made—and I do not pre- 
tend to claim for the present Government 
any freedom from error in the judg- 
ments arrived at—they have been dic- 
tated by the same considerations which 
have governed the general appointments 
—namely, the desire to make those ap- 
pointments which, on the whole, would 
most conduce to the benefit of the public 
service. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) gave an 
opinion which in a certain degree I am 
disposed to contest and.to qualify. He 
appeared to think that there is much 
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that is anomalous and unjust in the pre- 
sent distribution of official salaries. I 
am not prepared to make that admission. 
I own it is very difficult to make the dis- 
tribution of official salaries perfectly 
just as between the different offices, even 
at one given moment of time; but it is 
still more difficult to make it perfectly 
just if it is not subject to change. It is 
impossible as among different offices at 
different periods of time, and for this 
reason, that the relative importance of 
different offices varies very considerably 
with circumstances. For example, re- 
ference has been made to the office of 
my right hon. Friend the Vice President 
of Council for Education. That is an 
office which has been constantly growing 
till it has reached to such a height of 
importance that if its importance, mea- 
sured by responsibility and duty, is 
found to continue, it may be very natural 
and proper that Parliament should pay 
attention to the re-arrangement of that 
office. But in many cases there is an 
opposite process. Take, as one particular 
instance, the Presidency of the Poor Law 
Board. That must at all times be an 
important office ; but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that, under ordinary 
circumstances, it is of primary rank and 
responsibility. The energy and capacity 
of the late President (Mr. Goschen) 
happened to concur with a temporary 
exigency for dealing with that great and 
complicated knot of questions generally 
indicated by the adjustment of local 
taxation; and it would be difficult to 
overrate either the labours or responsi- 
bility attaching to that office during the 
time my right hon. Friend was Presi- 
dent. But these things vary from period 
to period. Even the Secretaryships of 
State have varied very greatly in our 
recollections. I remember when the 
Colonial ranked above the Home and 
even the Foreign Department in diffi- 
culty and responsibility; but, on the 
whole, the distribution of the salaries 
in high political offices may justly be 
affirmed to correspond with what good 
sense would dictate. The highest paid 
offices are likewise almost invariably the 
most laborious and the most difficult and 
responsible, and those which are less 
highly paid are in ordinary times and 
circumstances offices of a smaller degree 
of responsibility, and if a change occurs 
in the character and scale of an office 
you ought to take care that that has be- 
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come a permanent, normal, and estab- 
lished fact before you make any great 
change in the Department. These are 
general considerations applicable to this 
question, and I would ask my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield not 
to be so rapid in his conclusions founded 
on the Trades Marks Bill, but to give 
time and opportunity to the President of 
the Board of Trade, and that others may 
do the same in other cases. In that case 
I feel satisfied there will be no reason to 
complain of either want of disposition 
or want of capacity on the part of the 
holder of that office to discharge every 
duty attached to it. With regard to the 
immediate Motion, if the discussion had 
taken the turn of jealous inquisition 
into the emoluments of the Government, 
and a menacing attempt to effect sweep- 
ing reductions, we should have felt great 
difficulty in damping the energy and 
courage of the House of Commons in 
that direction; but as a different tone 
has prevailed, and as, upon the whole, 
the proposed Committee would rather 
tend to disturb the nerves of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is the 
guardian of the public purse, than to 
serve any other purpose, I hope my hon. 
Friend will not think it necessary to ask 
for the expression of the opinion of the 
House upon his Motion. 

Mr. HERMON observed that some 
hon. Members had complained that the 
Trades Marks Bill had been lost sight of 
by the Board of Trade. For his own 
part, he hoped they would never see 
that measure again. It was clear the 
late President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Bright) did not approve it, for, 
had he done so, he had plenty of time 
to push it forward ; and if, as had been 
remarked, it had been receiyed with 
coldness, that was nothing more than it 
deserved, for a measure demanded more 
thought and adaptation to the circum- 
stances of the case than were shown by 
that Bill. It would have plunged the 
commercial interests of the country into 
more litigation than any Bill ever in- 
troduced into the House. He hoped 
that any Bill which might in future be 
introduced on the subject would be of a 
different character. 

Sr JOHN TRELAWNY said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had not ex- 
hibited so much moral courage as he 
might have been credited with, for no 
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proposal would come with a bad grace 
from him which was consistent with 
abstract right and justice, and he would 
set a good example by advocating what 
ought to be rather than by defending 
that which is. He was of opinion that 
the Prime Minister deserved a much 
higher salary than he now received, 
and it was hardly fair to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say that a 
proposal to increase that salary would 
disturb his equanimity, for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be quite 
prepared to pay for efficiency. The de- 
mocratic party in the House stood in 
their own light in this matter, as it was 
their policy to pay for services their 
proper value. The higher offices were 
practically closed against men without 
private means, who had not the chance 
of training themselves for these offices, 
for the sons of the aristocracy, some- 
times very common-place men, took the 
lower grades of office, and being sup- 
posed to be fit to hold them because 
they could fold and docket papers and 
tie them up with red tape, were ad- 
vanced without due regard to the higher 
qualities of statesmanship. If we wanted 
these higher qualities we must pay for 
them; if we wanted to get skill and 
aptitude and to have work well done we 
must pay people well. Earl Russell never 
found himself burdened until he be- 
came Prime Minister, and then he was 
oppressed with the demands that were 
made upon him on all sides. As no one 
without a fortune could take the office 
the salary ought to be increased. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was of opi- 
nion that the high officers of the State 
were indifferently paid, and he would 
like to see a Committee appointed to 
overhaul salaries and make such aug- 
mentations as were demanded by in- 
crease of labour. In addition to the per- 
formance of their heavy public labours, 
these gentlemen were required to dis- 
charge social duties, in consideration of 
which he thought separate salaries 
should be allowed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman hadraised the question of appoint- 
ments, and in alluding to that subject it 
was impossible to keep out of view some 
of the recent appointments which had 
been made. As an independent Member 
of the House he had seen those appoint- 
ments with regret ; and he was convinced 
that more attention ought to be paid to 
the previous training of public servants 
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placed in the great Departments of the 
State. The interests of the Army and 
Navy of England were too important to 
be trifled with; and the country would 
not be satisfied with the removal of a 
Minister from a sphere in which he had 
rendered eminent services, and trans- 
ferred to an office for which he had re- 
ceived no training whatever. When such 
a change was made, a right hon. Gentle- 
man had to go through a process of 
cramming in order to become acquainted 
with his new Department, which must, 
at all events, be prejudiced during the 
time thus spent in the education of the 
Minister. In the administration of naval 
and military affairs all the experience 
that could be obtained ought to be 
placed at the service of the country. 

Mr. WHITE said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Bucks (Mr. Lambert) would 
withdraw his Motion. A man would 
be out of his senses if he entered upon 
public life with a view of making his 
livelihood out of it; and, indeed, it would 
be a calamity if there were a class of 
men who devoted themselves to public 
life with that object in view. Hitherto 
high public offices had been in this 
country generally held by men who, in 
seeking them, were not animated by 
such considerations. What had been 
said about the social duties of a Minister 
reminded him of what was stated by 
Sir Hamilton Seymour before the Select 
Committee on Official Salaries of 1850. 
In reply to the Chairman, he said— 

“‘T consider the giving of dinners an essential 
part of diplomacy ; I have no hesitation in saying 
so. I have no idea of a man being a good diplo- 
matist who does not give good dinners,” 


From what had been said by the last 
speaker it would seem that a man could 
not be a good Minister unless he gave 
good dinners. He believed, however, 
that the country would be better satisfied 
with a Minister who gave good measures. 
There had been undue reserve in de- 
bating this question, for they all knew 
that the Prime Minister got only £5,000 
a-year; but the late Sir Robert Peel 
stated something more which had not 
been mentioned—namely, that if a Prime 
Minister had relatives who were quali- 
fied, he could give them appointments 
in Church and State, and that patron- 
age he (Mr. White) thought was a main 
ingredient in this question of Official 
Salaries. If a Prime Minister had re- 
lations whom he deemed qualified to 
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perform clerical or civil duties, on what 
grounds, it was asked, ought they to be 
shut out from holding such offices. The 
late Sir Robert Peel, in his examination 
before the Select Committee on Official 
Salaries in 1850, said— 

“Tt generally has happened that a Minister 
has appointed some of his relations to some offices 
or other for which he conceived they were quali- 
fied ;” 
and he admitted, in reply to Mr. Cobden, 
that ‘‘ immense power,”’ was in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, and the patronage 
to which he was directly or indirectly 
entitled amounted to several hundred 
thousands a-year. This patronage was 
an essential element which must not be 
overlooked in the consideration of this 
question. He hoped the hon. Member 
would not persevere with his Motion, 
against which the Prime Minister had 
protested, for it was singularly ill-timed, 
especially as the Government had been 
lately reducing its employés of the 
humbler class. 

Mr. LAMBERT said, he had not 
heard anything to change his views, and 
he could not, therefore, withdraw the 
Motion which he had brought before 
the House. 


Question put, and negatived. 


POST OFFICE—(SMALL PARCELS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GRAVES, in rising to move the 
following Resolutions :— 

“1. That it is desirable to restore and extend 
those facilities for the transmission of Small 
Parcels by Post which the public enjoyed prior 
to the Ist day of October 1870, 2. That it is 
desirable to increase the number of Money Order 
Offices, especially in the rural districts, and to 
amend the rates charged for the transmission of 
Money Orders by establishing a scale of charge 
which shall press less heavily on the poorer classes 
of remitters,” 

Said, it was with some reluctance that 
he again troubled the House on the 
matter of postal administration. The 
large and liberal concessions made by 
the Government last year would have 
satisfied all the requirements for the time, 
but for the fact that, at the moment of 
conferring them, the equally valuable 
facility conferred by the pattern post in 
1865 was withdrawn. When the pattern 
post was established, the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, in more than one of his annual 
Reports announced to the public that he 
had established in the Post Office a new 
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branch of business, which would afford 
unusual facilities for the extension of 
trade and commerce. It was an essen- 
tial condition of the pattern post that 
no article sent through it should be of 
any intrinsic value; but, however easy 
this might appear to be in theory, in 
practice it was found impossible to de- 
termine what was intrinsic value. For 
instance, a single glove, shoe, slipper, 
or stocking might be sent as having no 
intrinsic value; but a pair of these ar- 
ticles could not go through the post, be- 
cause an intrinsic value was supposed 
to exist. Again, a merchant in London 
could send by post a pattern or sample 
to a retailer living hundreds of miles 
away, but the retailer was not al- 
lowed to re-transmit the same article 
back to the merchant, or to a customer 
who might reside within a few miles 
of him. It was not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that these regulations soon 
broke down; and the pattern post 
drifted into what was, to all intents and 
purposes, a small parcels post. This 
proved a great advantage to the public, 
so far as cheapness and rapidity of 
transmission were concerned ; and it also 
caused a marked development through- 
out the country in the manufacture and 
sale of small articles of trade. The Post 
Office took credit to itself for the facilities 
which had been given; and no later 
than the early part of last year, with a 
view still further to extend these facilities 
and to create more business, it reduced 
the charge for the transmission of small 
parcels. In October last, however, for 
some reason at present unexplained, the 
policy of the Post Office underwent a 
complete change. <A retrograde step 
was taken, and the public were coolly 
informed that, for the future, the pattern 
post would be restricted to the transmis- 
sion of articles which were bond fide 
patterns and samples, thus going back 
to the system which was found perfectly 
impracticable in 1865. If this change 
had been made in order to avoid any 
obstruction to the legitimate work of 
the Post Office, consequent on the intro- 
duction of the halfpenny stamp, the 
public would have admitted that to be 
a reasonable ground for a temporary 
withdrawal of the privilege. But it 
did not require a week to prove that 
the Post Office was perfectly equal to 
the emergency; and, if the reason 
which he had suggested had been the 
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one which influenced the authorities, so 
soon as it was found that no hindrance 
was caused to the ordinary postal busi- 
ness by the introduction of the halfpenny 
cards, he thought the pattern post should 
have been restored. He did not know 
of any alteration which could have caused 
more disturbance to the whole daily cur- 
rent of our commercial and social inter- 
course. The Post Office had established 
a system upon which certain trades of 
very great importance to the industry of 
the country had sprung up; but no 
sooner had these trades began to de- 
velop themselves than that which was 
their main support was suddenly with- 
drawn. He maintained that the pub- 
lic were entitled to regard the use of the 
pattern post in the manner which had 
existed for so many years, as in some 
degree a prescriptive right; and he did 
not think the Post Office was justified in 
withdrawing the arrangement without 
stronger grounds than any yet stated. 
He could hardly do justice to his case 
without reading a few representative ex- 
tracts from documents which had been 
forwarded to him. The first was from 
a Petition which had been presented 
from the Liverpool Tradesmen’s Guild. 
It stated that, in the opinion of the pe- 
titioners, the privilege enjoyed by the 
public had created an entirely new traffic 
in very small articles ; the facilities given 
by the post were highly advantageous 
to the public, and much valued; but 
the new regulations had caused injury 
to business, inconvenience to the public, 
and, they believed, loss to the Revenue. 
A Petition from the Guardian Society 
also stated that the new restrictions had, 
to a large extent, nullified the advantages 
intended to be conferred by the half- 
penny postage. A memorial adopted at 
a meeting of seedsmen in London, set 
forth that the privilege which had been 
withdrawn had been a great boon to 
both buyer and seller, and had tended to 
develop the production of seeds. It 
was impossible for the postal authorities 
or themselves to tell what orders were 
for samples, or which for sowing; the 
result was indescribable annoyance to 
all concerned. A statement from Oo- 
ventry showed how advantageous the 
post had been to manufacturers, and 
declared that the stringent rule now 
imposed had deprived them of a cheap 
and rapid means of delivering small 
articles at remote parts of the country, 
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while it had led to the dismissal of 
many employés who had been compelled 
to seek engagements elsewhere. Then, 
as to the transmission of articles con- 
nected with science, he had a communi- 
cation from a microscopical society, which 
stated that the society had received its 
death blow, because, under the new re- 
strictions as to the pattern post, they could 
not send by post their prepared subjects. 
He had also a letter—one of many— 
from an indigent gentlewoman, who eked 
out a small pittance by fancy needle- 
work, but now she could no longer send 
her work by post, and her small profit 
would be absorbed if she paid railway 
charges ; and he had another letter from 
a person in similar circumstances, who 
complained that she could not get silk 
and other articles necessary for her work 
by post. The new regulation was that 
the articles which passed through the 
Post Office must be bond fide samples ; 
and all articles having a saleable value 
were excluded. He would ask the 
House to consider how the new regula- 
tion was enforced. If any hon. Member 
sent for a small article to be supplied to 
him, he would find that in nine cases out 
of ten it would come through the post 
with the words ‘‘ sample ”’ or ‘“‘ pattern” 
marked legibly upon it. He had, to test 
the matter, sent orders to metropolitan 
tradesmen and others, and though the 
articles required were all for private use 
and of intrinsic value, the packages were 
all marked ‘ patterns,”’ with a id. post- 
age in place of 2d., 6d., or 8d. There 
was, in fact, a systematic evasion of the 
Post Office regulations most demoraliz- 
ing in the results. The Post Office 
officials themselves were unable to lay 
down any uniform rule as to what had 
or had not an intrinsic value, or was a 
bond fide pattern or sample. For in- 
stance, he had in his hand two envelopes 
which had received the approval of the 
Post Office as patterns, yet whilst one 
of these envelopes passed through the 
Post Office, the other was overcharged, 
upon the ground that it was not in con- 
formity with the Post Office regulations, 
though it had actually been approved by 
the postal authorities themselves. A 
druggist at Brighton complained that he 
had been prevented from sending small 
boxes of pills through the post. He had 
written first to the Post Office to know 
whether he could send them, and, having 
received a favourable answer, he issued 
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circulars that he would send the article 
post free all over the country. Now, 
however, the article was prevented pass- 
ing through the post, and his trade was 
seriously injured. He had also a letter 
from a cripple, who got his living by 
knitting stockings; and when he had 
received an order, it had been his prac- 
tice to send the first stocking to his cus- 
tomer through the post to see whether it 
would suit. After the new regulation he 
sent a stocking to a customer by post, and 
the customer was charged 2s. 8d. extra 
postage. On another occasion, the local 
postmaster returned the sample because 
the sender’s was not a recognized place 
of business. These anomalies must con- 
tinue so long as the present absurd 
regulations existed. Again, this sys- 
tem must produce great confusion, and 
it must, in the Post Office itself, create 
a serious hindrance to the rapid mani- 
pulation of letters, upon which the suc- 
cess of the Post Office so materially 
depended. Now what was the object 
attained by all this? So faras he could 
gather, of all the letters transmitted 
through the Post Office by inland post, 
over nine-tenths were sent by 1d. stamp, 
they being within the weight that would 
be carried for that amount, thus show- 
ing that the residue of letters over } 0z., 
and patterns only realized 10 per cent 
of the gross inland postage. He hoped 
that some system would be devised by 
which all distinctions between articles 
should be done away with, so that, over 
and within a certain weight, all articles, 
be they letters, patterns, parcels, closed 
or open, it mattered not which, should be 
carried at one uniform rate; for he be- 
lieved that until some such system were 
adopted the public would not be satisfied, 
and the Post Office would not be free from 
the unceasing system of espionage neces- 
sitated by existing prohibitions. There 
seemed to be a fear, on the part of some 
of the officials, lest the Post Office should 
undertake extra work; but Sir Rowland 
Hill, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, when asked whether he was not 
afraid that the Post Office would under- 
take more than it could manage, said—- 
‘We are not afraid of that; the more 
work we get the more profit we make.” 
He (Mr. Graves) believed that that opi- 
nion was as good now as it was when it 
was first uttered: if the work was exces- 
sive for the existing staff, increase it; 
let the remuneration of postal officials— 
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the carriers especially—be in keeping 
with the increased requirements, and 
there need be no fear of the ability of 
the Post Office to fulfil every duty de- 
manded of it. In looking into the 
history of the Post Office, he was much 
struck with the fact that over 200 years 
ago our ancestors were in the enjoyment 
of what we were now asking—namely, 
a parcel post, and it was a curious fact 
that in 1690 the then head of the Post 
Office was removed from his office for 
stopping parcels. He did not wish the 
present Postmaster General to be dealt 
with in that way. In a memorial which 
was presented to the King, it was stated 
that the Postmaster General forbad the 
taking of any band-box except very 
small ones, and stopped all parcels above 
ilb. which formerly went by the 1d. 
post. There was another curious fact, 
as to the use that was made of the 
Post Office in and since those days. He 
found that among the articles sent were 
15 couples of hounds to the King of the 
Romans, and these were sent with a free 
pass. There were also some parcels of 
cloth for clothing colonels; two servant 
maids, who were going out as laun- 
dresses to Lord Ambassador Methuen ; 
two cows, and divers other things, 
the last being four flitches of bacon. 
Those facts were to be found in the 
Report of the Postmaster General for 
the year 1855, which would well repay 
perusal. One word on a point which 
had some considerable bearing on this 
question—namely, the effect of his pro- 
posal on the railways. He had always 
considered that it was an advantage to 
the railways that the Post Office should 
carry small parcels, because this system 
enabled traders to send the pioneers of 
larger quantities of goods that must go by 
railways. Be that as it might, he held it to 
be essential to the restoration and exten- 
sion of the parcel system that the active 
co-operation of the railways should be 
secured; that we should not, as now, 
be dependent on one or two trains in the 
day to convey these parcels, but that 
every train going out of a station should 
be placed at the disposal of the Post 
Office. He believed that could be done, 
and that the railway interest would offer 
every facility should fair and reasonable 
proposals be made by the Postmaster 
General. On the other hand, the public 
would not permit such an opportunity to 
be spoilt if inadequate terms were offered 
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by the postal authorities. The House 
would observe that he had divided his 
Motion into two sections. He would at 
once state his views on the money-order 
question, which he found to be somuch as- 
sociated with the parcel post, that hecould 
not separate the two. In 1839 the utility 
of a money-order branch of the Post 
Office was first recognized by the Depart- 
ment. It was expressly stated by the 
Postmaster General in one of his Re- 
ports, to have been established for the 
purpose of enabling the poor to transmit 
money from one part of the country to 
another, and allusion was made to the 
Trish reapers going back to Ireland, who 
used to send their money through the 
money-order offices from town to town, 
that they might see that it was safe as 
they passed along. This money-order 
system in the first year turned over a 
sum of £300,000, and last year some- 
thing like 10,000,000 of orders, and 
£20,000,000 sterling passed through the 
Post Office. From inquiries made at some 
of the large provincial offices, he found 
that more than two-thirds of the whole 
amount was transmitted in orders of £2 
and under. Now, the charge for an 
order for any sum under £2 was 34d., 
and it was not to be wondered at that 
such a charge should lead people to re- 
sort to other means of making remit- 
tances. They sent coi, contrary to 
regulation, in registered letters, and very 
large quantities of postage stamps were 
sent in payment of smallsums. The Post 
Office authorities had systematically, year 
after year, asked the public to desist from 
sending coin and stamps, because of the 
temptation that the practice offered to 
the employés. In 1864 the registration 
fee was lowered with a view to stop the 
robberies which had become so frequent; 
and in 1865 the Postmaster General said 
that the result of the combined measures 
of reducing the fee and prohibiting the 
sending of coin had been satisfactory ; 
that the number of applications for 
missing letters containing coin had fallen 
from 6,000 to 2,000 per annum ; but, on 
the other hand, the good effect of this had 
been neutralized by the practice of trans- 
mitting postage stamps through the post; 
the applications for missing letters with 
postage stamps having increased in ex- 
actly the same proportion as the others 
had decreased. In the previous year 
when the Postmaster General was asked 
to reduce the charge for money-orders he 
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refused to do so, because the 3d. charged 
was not sufficient to pay the costs; and 
he pointed out in his annual Report that 
many facilities for the transmission of 
small sums were afforded by postage 
stamps; so that the Post Office recom- 
mended the very thing that next year 
they appealed to the public in earnest 
terms to assist them in preventing. 
What he (Mr. Graves) suggested, was 
that they should try the results of reduc- 
tion, and a large extension of money- 
order offices throughout the country—the 
rural districts especially. If a money- 
order for 10s or £1 would be given for 
1d.—if a simple system was established 
which everyone could remember, such 
as a penny in the pound for an order— 
he believed we should hear no more of 
robberies of letters, and the Postmaster 
General would have no occasion to make 
further appeals to the public to assist 
him in preventing them. He regretted 
that some Returns which he had moved 
for had not been as yet put into the 
hands of Members; but it appeared 
that in 1860, after which year the Post 
Office ceased to give any Returns of the 
profits from money-orders, there was a 
gain of £28,000; and from a calcula- 
tion he had made it would probably 
now amount to between £40,000 and 
£50,000, which was not a bad result 
upon £176,000 receipts. For his own 
part, he did not care whether there was 
a profit or a loss upon a particular part 
of the work done by the Post Office. He 
contended that the Post Office had no 
right to say that in one department there 
might be a loss, and therefore they 
would do nothing to fosterit. The Post 
Office should be looked upon as a whole, 
and should give to the starved districts 
facilities which per se would not be pro- 
fitable. Upon the same principle he 
would reduce the charge for small orders, 
even although there should be a loss upon 
that particular transaction. He could send 
his money by a cheque and a 1d. stamp 
all over the country; why should not 
Government, in the interest of the poorer 
classes, assist them in doing the same, 
where it could be done without loss? 
TheCommittee of 1838 said thatthe speedy 
conveyance of letters was the primary 
consideration, and revenue of minor im- 
portance, and that the Post Office should 
be looked upon not only as a source of 
revenue, but as a means by which a 
price was paid by the public for a parti- 
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cular service. Since he had given No- 
tice of his Motion he had received many 
communications asking for an extension 
of the money-order system, and in many 
places it was complained that there were 
no facilities for the inhabitants obtaining 
money-orders. In urging the Govern- 
‘ment to make this concession, he was 
aware he was raising a question of reve- 
nue at the very moment when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer regarded it as 
of more than ordinary importance. The 
same argument was used against him 
last year, or the year before, when he 
asked for a reduction of a halfpenny on 
the newspaper stamp. The whole history 
of the Post Office went to show that 
whenever it gave increased facilities the 
public took advantage of them ; that the 
loss of revenue at the outset was soon 
more than recouped, and that a new 
business was established. So it would 
be, he firmly believed, in the present in- 
stance, and he had no doubt we should 
have the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stating in aonther year, as he expected 
he would be able to do in the present 
one, when introducing his Estimates, that 
he was able to inform the House that 
no loss had been incurred by those 
concessions which the Government had 
so wisely and liberally made. Most 
men who had been in Switzerland knew 
what the parcel post was there, and how 
far it was in advance of the parcel post 
of this country. Those who had been 
in Belgium knew what the parcel and 
money-order posts were there. In France 
they seemed to have got greatly ahead 
of us, as money-orders up to 15 francs 
were granted for a charge of 10 cen- 
times, and for sums of 1,000 francs the 
Post Office was responsible for a charge 
of 1 per cent. The French Postmaster 
General, in 1868 or 1869, called upon 
the Government to adopt vigorous mea- 
sures to improve the system in France ; 
and he reminded the Government that 
the Post Office was a system which 
was meant to serve the interests of 
the country, and that it should have 
no limits but these interests. He also 
recommended, in the same Report, that 
the profits from the Post Office should 
be given up for two or three years, to 
develop all the various branches of the 
Post Office work. Comparing the facili- 
ties in France with the facilities afforded 
in this country, it was a curious fact that 
in France there were 43,000 letter-boxes, 
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which were emptied, at least, once every 
day in the year, while in this country we 
had 18,000 only. France had, also, a 
complete rural service by which letters 
were taken to every house in the smallest 
hamlet of the country ; while in England, 
in country places, people had to send miles 
to the post office for their letters. Within 


| the last few years travelling letter-boxes 


had also been established in France, and 
there were 500 of these travelling letter- 
boxes going on wheels up and down the 
country, so that people were able to post 
their letters as the box passed by. He 
had shown the necessity of amending 
the parcels post system, and it would 
be for the interest of the money-order 
system also that the charge should be 
reduced and the system largely extended. 
In advancing these two propositions he 
had endeavoured to disassociate from 
them every other issue. Hereafter it 
was possible that it might be desirable 
there should be a discussion on the Post 
Office itself, and the principles on which 
it was managed. But, for the present, 
he would rest satisfied with laying be- 
fore the House the two simple proposi- 
tions, to which he had called attention. 
They were, to his mind, great blots on 
the Post Office system. He believed by 
their removal confidence would be re- 
posed in the institution, and if they were 
removed there was no reason whatever 
why the Post Office should not have be- 
fore it a long career of great usefulness, 
and that it would confer benefits on the 
people of this country, which, in the 
words of the Postmaster General of 
France, had no limits but the limits of 
the public requirements. The proposi- 
tions which he had brought forward he 
regarded as moderate. The Government 
would, he hoped, accept them in that 
light, and he now submitted them to the 
House, feeling satisfied that he had with 
him not only the sympathy of the coun- 
try, but the judgment of the House. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Resolutions. 

Mr. AKROYD seconded the Motion, 
observing that the Halifax Chamber of 
Commerce had come to a unanimous opi- 
nion in favour of the restoration of the 
pattern post. There was no doubt that 
the traders in this country who dealt in 
small articles would be benefited by the 
restoration; he would even venture to 
say that there was not a household 
among the middle and upper classes the 
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ladies of which would not like to be able 
to send small parcels by post. Although, 
he might add, we in England had been 
the first to introduce a system of cheap 
postage, we had since remained com- 
paratively stationary, while the con- 
tinental nations had gone on improving 
upon our system, and the adoption of 
the Motion of his hon. Friend would, he 
felt sure, be hailed with satisfaction on 
all sides throughout the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is desirable to restore and extend 
those facilities for the transmission of Small Par- 
cels by Post which the public enjoyed prior to the 
Ist day of October 1870.”—(Mr. Graves.) 


Mr. MONSELL said, he fully appre- 
ciated the importance of the two ques- 
tions which had been raised by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Graves) in the course of his temperate 
and able speech. He trusted he should 
be able to show him that the Govern- 
ment were not indifferent to the con- 
siderations which he had advanced, and 
that he would be satisfied with the pro- 
posals which he was about to lay before 
the House. Before, however, he pro- 
ceeded to explain those proposals he 
must venture to comment on the com- 
parison which had been drawn by his 
hon. Friend between our postal system 
and that of foreign countries. His 
hon. Friend had alluded to the im- 
portance of establishing some under- 
standing between the Post Office and 
the railways; but he must remind him 
that the relations which prevailed among 
us between the Post Office and the rail- 
ways were very different from those 
which existed abroad. In the case of 
France, for instance, except for special 
trains, the Post Office had not to pay one 
halfpenny to the railways. In Belgium 
many of the important railways belonged 
to the State, and no payment was there- 
fore made to them; while on most of the 
other lines there was a gratuitous con- 
veyance of mails stipulated for when 
the lines were conceded, the total pay- 
ments last year having amounted to 
only £1,307. Again, in North Ger- 
many there was no payment made except 
for heavy parcels carried by State rail- 
ways, and for all parcels by private rail- 
ways. It was clear, therefore, that there 
was a wide distinction between our posi- 
tion in that respect and that of foreign 
countries, and yet in very important cases 
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our Post Office charges were less than 
those of France, Belgium, and North 
Germany. His hon. Friend very pro- 
perly remarked that the greater portion 
of the postal revenue was connected 
with the sending of penny letters. Now, 
in the case of France the charge for 
letters was double the charge in this 
country; in that of Belgium the same ; 
while in North Germany the scale of 
charge was one and one-third. Indeed, 
in the very instance of the pattern 
post the present charge in this coun- 
try was lower than that in France, 
Belgium, or North Germany. The 
difference between the rates was—in 
those countries 3d. was charged for 10 
ounces, whereas with us 12 ounces were 
sent for 3d. In the next place, he must 
take exception to the hon. Gentleman’s 
history of the rise and progress of the 
pattern post. The Post Office had never 
relaxed the essential condition which had 
been established, that nothing should be 
sent by pattern post except patterns. 
He quite admitted that the rules of the 
Post Office in that respect had been 
evaded to a considerable extent, and 
that it was quite impossible to distin- 
guish between patterns and other ar- 
ticles. Take the case of the seedsmen. 
Suppose a sorter had to decide between 
an ounce of picotee seed and half a pound 
of grass seed. The latter might be a 
sample ; but he would, perhaps, decide 
that it was not a sample, while he would 
pass the other, which might be no 
sample. Such a distinction, therefore, 
must be absolutely given up. If the 
transmission of patterns by post was to 
be maintained it was absolutely neces- 
sary that parcels should go by post. 
But it was very important, indeed, in a 
matter of this sort to arrive at some 
system which contained within it the 
elements of finality. In politics un- 
settled questions were the cause of grave 
mischiefs, and in commercial affairs, also, 
they had the worst possible effect; for 
people did not know where they stood, 
and could not make the necessary cal- 
culations for carrying on their business 
when the conditions on which the busi- 
ness depended were being constantly 
altered. In considering this question he 
would put aside altogether the question 
of newspapers, books, and trade circu- 
lars, which involved considerations of a 
different order. Newspapers and books 
were carried at a low rate, for the sake 
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of the education and general informa- 
tion of the people; and, with regard to 
trade circulars and halfpenny cards, ex- 
perience showed that they had not sup- 
planted in any great degree the letter 
post; but that a great number of an- 
nouncements hitherto sent by hand, or not 
sent at all, were now conveyed through 
the Post Office, the general increase in 
the number of letters being not dimi- 
nished by the concession, in obtaining 
which his hon. Friend took so important 
apart. Putting aside, therefore, these 
branches of the service, it appeared to 
him, with reference to the pattern post, 
that there was no ground for any dis- 
tinction between closed and open par- 
cels, and that parcels of whatever sort 
should be sent either closed or open as 
the sender desired. Among other re- 
sults such a change would have the im- 
portant advantage of diminishing the 
work of officers in the Post Office, be- 
cause it would render unnecessary an 
examination to determine to which class 
each article belonged. In this way the 
change would produce economy; and it 
was also founded on reason and common 
sense, for if any system were desired con- 
taining the elements of finality the pre- 
sent absurd distinction must be abolished, 
and closed and open parcels must be al- 
lowed to go henceforth at the same rate. 
Now, the next point that they had to 
consider was, what should the limit 
of the weight of parcels be? He had 
consulted a number of persons from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, having had 
the advantage of receiving a deputation 
representing the greater number of the 
most important manufacturing towns in 
the North of England, and the general 
opinion was that if the limit of weight 
were fixed at 120z. the public would be sa- 
tisfied. There was no great desire to send 
any larger parcels by the Post Office. 
[An hon. Member: Yes, up toa pound. | 
If the House went with him, as he 
thought it generally did on these two 
points, the next matter for consideration 
was one of vital importance—what should 
be the initial charge? There could be 
very little difference of opinion among 
Gentlemen who really paid any attention 
to this subject. The mainspring of our 
whole postal system was the penny letter. 
Ninety-five per cent of the letters sent 
were penny letters, and 90 per cent of 
the postal revenue was derived from the 
same source. In the year 1863 the 
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number of these letters sent through the 
Post Office was, in round numbers, 
600,000,000, and that number had in- 
creased now to 800,000,000. The in- 
crease had contributed somewhere about 
£800,000 a year to the Revenue. It was 
by means of this initial penny that the 
Post Office had been able to supply dis- 
tant districts, establish new modes of 
conveyance, and make experiments with 
regard to the pattern or parcel post. 
The efficiency of the Post Office depended 
on the maint nance of that initial penny. 
If they retained it, their system would 
work satisfactorily, whatever they did; 
but, if they were to abandon it, they 
would abandon at once £1,500,000 a- 
year. The Post Office, instead of being 
a revenue department, would become 
merely a spending department; there 
would be all those difficulties which 
were experienced by other spending de- 
partments in the attempt to carry out 
any public advantage which cost money, 
and the Post Office, instead of every 
year conferring greater blessing upon 
the people, would cease its career of pro- 
gress and become a saving and niggardly 
instead of a liberal and generous depart- 
ment. He therefore submitted that the 
initial amount should be a penny. He 
would give the rates founded on that 
principle which he should ask the House 
to adopt. For parcels and letters of all 
sorts, closed or open, making no distinc- 
tion between them, the charge would 
be— 

“Not exceeding 1 0z., 1d.; above 1 oz., but 
not exceeding 2 0z., 13d. ; above 2 oz., but not ex- 
ceeding 4 oz., 2d. ; above 4 oz., but not exceeding 
6 0z., 23d.; above 6 oz., but not exceeding 8 oz., 
3d. ; above 8 oz., but not exceeding 10 oz., 3}d.; 
above 10 0z., but not exceeding 12 0z.,4d. 12 oz. 
to be the limit of weight for letters. 

The present rate of letter postage was, 
for letters not exceeding } 0z., 1d.; above 
4 oz., but not exceeding 1 0z., 2d.; 1 0z., 
3d. ; 20z.,4d.; and soon. By the present 
pattern post, the charge for 12 oz. was 
3d.; under the arrangement he proposed 
it would be 4d. Therefore, those whom 
his hon. Friend represented would make 
a sacrifice to this extent; but, on the 
other hand, they would gain the ad- 
vantage of having their parcels closed 
or open as they pleased. The postage 
upon letters would be considerably re- 
duced, and upon the whole the advantage 
to the public, by the proposal he now 
made, would be considerably greater 
than that which would be got if they 
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were to relax the present rates and ac- 
cept the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool. The plan of the 
Government was a sufficient answer to 
the supposition that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be likely to inter- 
pose an obstacle in the way of the mu- 
nificence of the Post Office, because 
under the plan of his hon. Friend the 
loss to the Exchequer would be less than 
that which would arise from the proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
advantage of the proposal made on the 
part of the Government was that it was 
founded upon a sound principle, and 
that, containing within it the elements 
of finality, they might hope that the 
public would be satisfied, and that no 
future changes would be called for. 
Perhaps the noble Lord (Lord Henry 
Lennox) might say the plan proposed 
involved inconsistencies; butit was im- 
possible toavoid inconsistency in any plan. 
Would the noble Lord, for instance, pro- 
ose that the postage on Zhe Times should 

e at the same rate asaletter? Then in- 
stead of a halfpenny Zhe Times would be 
charged 1s. Or, would he propose that 
there should be any distinction between 
the postage on a parcel or letter from 
London to Hampstead, and that on a 
parcel or letter from the Orkneys to the 
Channel Islands? There must be such 
inconsistencies, and the object was to 
have as few as possible, and to adopt a 
system which, upon the whole, should 
be logical, definite, and precise. These, 
he thought, were the characteristics of 
the proposal before the House. With 
regard to what had been stated by his 
hon. Friend in respect to the co-opera- 
tion of the railway companies, he had to 
observe that nothing would be more 
agreeable to him than to come to some 
arrangement with the railway companies. 
It would be necessary for him, he be- 
lieved, to introduce a Bill in regard to 
the alterations now proposed, and before 
that time the railway companies would 
have had the opportunity of considering 
the subject, or some arrangement might 
have been possibly arrived at between 
them and the Government. He should 
most willingly co-operate in any such 
understanding, which, he thought, would 
be beneficial both to the public and to 
the companies, and it would then become 
possible, that, not only two or three 
trains, but all of them, might be utilized 
for the conveyanceof letters. With respect 
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to the question of money-orders he con- 
fessed he felt very much with his hon. 
Friend. He admitted that the main object 
of those orders was to benefit the poorer 
classes, and it was distinctly stated at the 
time they were first established that reve- 
nue was not their principal object. His 
hon. Friend had somewhat understated 
the profit derived from money-orders by 
putting it at £45,000. [Mr. Graves: 
Between £40,000 and £50,000.] He 
believed, in fact, that the profit on the 
£20,000,000 of orders annually issued 
was about £55,000 a year. The Money 
Order Office had entirely out-shot its ori- 
ginal purpose, and had become a great 
banking concern for retail tradesmen. 
Take, as an example, the excess of pay- 
ments over receipts in places were arti- 
cles in general use were largely manu- 
factured. In Birmingham the orders 
exceeded the issues by about £250,000 a- 
year, and how largely orders were sent 
on business was shown by the fact, that 
in London about 35 per cent of them 
were paid through bankers. In King 
Street, Covent Garden, 35 per cent of 
the amount sent for money-orders was 
sent by persons connected with Covent 
Garden Market, and in other parts of Lon- 
don the proportion was about the same ; 
in some it was even rather higher. He was 
informed that the average cost of money- 
orders to the Post Office was about 3d. 
The money-orders for sums not exceed- 
ing £1, amounted to £4,271,000; not 
exceeding £2, to £2,743,000; and the 
whole amount of all the orders was 
£9,967,000. Now, it was quite clear 
that if the precise proposition of his 
hon. Friend were adopted, there would 
be not only an immediate and consider- 
able loss of revenue, but that the more 
money-order business the Post Office did 
the greater would the loss become. If 
the rate were fixed at ld. per pound, 
the Post Office, instead of gaining about 
£55,000 annually, would lose about 
£5,000 a-year, and would lose more and 
more in proportion as the business was 
extended. The proposal, therefore, he 
should be disposed to make would be to 
substitute the following for the present 
rates:—For sums under 10s., 1d.; for 
10s., and under £1, 2d.; for £1, and 
under £2, 3d.; for £2, and under £3, 
4d.; for £3, and under £4, 5d.; for £4, 
and under £5, 6d.; for £5, and under 
£6, 7d.; for £6, and under £7, 8d.; for 
£7, and under £8, 9d.; for £8, and 
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under £9, 10d.; for £9, and under £10, 
11d. ; and for £10 orders, 1s. That pro- 
posal would accomplish one of the objects 
of his hon. Friend, and would confer on 
the poor a very great benefit. Moreover, 
it would, he thought, tend to produce, as 
his hon. Friend said, the great benefit of 
putting a stop to the most fertile source 
of demoralization and theft among the 
employés of the Post Office, which arose 
from the transmission of postage stamps. 
No doubt the quotations that they had 
heard that night from his hon. Friend 
proved the inconsistency of the Post 
Office in that respect in former times ; 
but it was found that a very great pro- 
portion of eases of theft arose from the 
transmission of postage stamps, and not 
only did it injuriously affect the morality 
of the letter-carriers, but it was also 
doubly detrimental to the public, be- 
cause it had generally happened that, 
where cases of theft had been brought 
home, the accused person was found to 
have abstracted and destroyed a large 
number of letters in the hope that they 
might contain stamps. He also proposed 
that postmasters should not in future be 
allowed to purchase stamps. He did 
not know whether that would have much 
effect ; but, at any rate, it would help to 
free them from any participation in a 
system calculated to place temptation in 
the way of the servants of the Post 
Office. He was afraid that the statement 
he had made must have been felt by the 
House to be dry; but it affected the in- 
terests of multitudes of their fellow- 
countrymen, and if they could arrive at 
a just solution of the questions he had 
dealt with, they would not only contri- 
bute to the comfort of the wealthy, but 
would, by facilitating the exchange of 
the productions of industry, improve the 
condition of those who live by their 
daily toil. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, it had 
not been his intention to trouble the 
House with any remarks; but after the 
pointed challenge thrown out by the 
Postmaster General he felt obliged to 
say afew words. He congratulated the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) 
on the triumph he had gained, and he 
also congratulated the Postmaster Gene- 
ral on the statement he had made of his 
views, and on the abolition of the distine- 
tion between open andclosed parcels; but, 
on behalf of the society which he repre- 
sented, and which had spent much time 
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and money in the prosecution of the sub- 
ject, he could not subscribe to the doe- 
trine of the right hon. Gentleman that 
his present proposals had the merit of 
finality. They were a great step in ad- 
vance; but he hoped some day to be 
able to persuade the right hon. Gentle- 
man to extend a little further the boons 
he was about to confer on the commu- 
nity. Theright hon. Gentleman seemed 
to grudge the exceptional privilege en- 
joyed by Zhe Times and other news- 
papers ; but that privilege ought not to 
be grudged, because the Press of this 
country must be looked upon as a most 
useful and cheap means of assisting 
education. He would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman the expediency of 
considering whether he could not make 
arrangents to extend to periodicals pub- 
lished once a fortnight the same privi- 
lege as that given to newspapers. 

Mr. MAGNITAC said, he believed the 
scheme, as a whole, would afford great 
facilities, and would meet the approba- 
tion of the country. Thanks were, he 
thought, peculiarly due to his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose hand was plainly visible in these 
new arrangements. No doubt, there 
must be a material disturbance in the 
receipts of the Post Office for some time. 
There would also be a certain amount 
of expense in despatching heavy parcels 
by the post. He hoped there would be 
no delay in the delivery of ordinary let- 
ters in consequence of an increase in the 
heavier parcels. Letters ought to be 
delivered at the earliest possible moment. 
He hoped this point would receive the 
attention of the Postmaster General. 
With regard to railways, no doubt the 
Government did not occupy the same 
position that foreign Governments did ; 
at the same time they possessed a very 
powerful lever in the enormous surplus 
revenue of the Post Office. They had 
in this case a very good object, and might 
make a very serious impression on the 
railway companies. It would be highly 
desirable if postal facilities were given 
at the railway stations, which might be 
done at a very small cost. Only a few 
days ago he was staying at the house of 
a friend, about 18 miles from London, 
which was seven miles from the nearest 
post town, while three railway stations 
were within a radius of three miles. 
Many other anomalies also existed, which 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
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would exert himself to discover and re- 
dress. If he did so, he was quite confi- 
dent he would give universal satisfaction 
to the country. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE expressed the 
hope that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment would be brought into operation 
at the earliest possible date. He also 
directed the attention of the Postmaster 
General to the fact that in London the 
pillar letter-boxes were often not large 
enough to hold the number of letters re- 
quired to be posted in them on Sundays. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he did not 
expect to hear anything about finality 
as applicable to any scheme emanating 
from the Post Office Department, which, 
as a system of progress and extension, 
was peculiarly beneficent to the country 
at large. He was not quite satisfied 
with the plan now proposed. He re- 
gretted that the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) for 
Post Office money-orders of small amounts 
had not been adopted. It would have 
been a great convenience, especially to 
the poorer classes. The expense of a 
money-order must be very small, cer- 
tainly not more than 1d., and the in- 
crease in the number granted must have 
been so great that any loss of revenue 
would have been easily made up. He 
hoped before the plan actually came into 
operation some modification would be 
made in it with respect to Post Office 
money-orders. It also oecurred to him 
that the limit of parcels should have 
been fixed at 16 oz., instead of 12 oz., 
because that was an ordinary standard 
of commerce, and it would be extremely 
convenient if the Post Office undertook 
to carry parcels of that weight for 6d. 
There was another subject mentioned in 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool which had not been alluded 
to by the Postmaster General—an in- 
crease of money-order offices. He be- 
lieved the more those offices were dis- 
seminated the more would the income of 
the Department be increased. He con- 
gratulated his right hon. Friend on the 
plan he had proposed, as far as it went. 

Mr. EYKYN said, he would avail 
himself of this opportunity of urging on 
the right hon. Gentleman the necessity 
of considering how soon he could enable 
them to obtain cheaper telegrams than 
they could at present. That was a sub- 
ject in which mercantile men took a very 
deep interest. He hoped there would 
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be such an expression of opinion on this 
matter as would lead to a reduction to 
that level which was promised previous 
to the transfer of the telegraphs from the 
companies to the Post Office. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he hoped 
money-order offices would be increased 
in the rural districts. In many parts of 
the country it was impossible to obtain 
those facilities which were required in 
this respect, and he hoped some as- 
surance would be given that the subject 
would not be lost sight of. "With regard 
to the limit of the weight of parcels, he 
thought there was nothing to complain 
of. Parcels over 120z. came fairly within 
the scope of railways, and there was a 
danger, if the limit in weight were fur- 
ther extended, of seriously adding to the 
labours of the already overworked and 
underpaid letter-carriers. 

An hon. Mewser asked the Post- 
master General, whether he could fix 
the date when the alterations would 
come into operation ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, that it was not 
yet possible to assign the precise date. 
With regard to the other points that 
had been raised he hoped that some in- 
crease would be made in the number of 
rural money-order offices ; it had been de- 
cided to reduce the amount of guarantee 
now required for money-order offices. 
In respect to the price of telegrams the 
difficulty was really a physical one. 
There was not room for increased busi- 
ness in the present buildings, neither 
were the clerks sufficiently trained to 
manage it with efficiency. The reduction 
in the tariff must, therefore, be post- 
poned. 

Mr. GRAVES said, after the assur- 
ances which had been given, and theinfor- 
mation which had been communicated on 
the part of the Government, he should 
be wanting in appreciation if he cavilled 
about the minor details of their scheme, 
though he could have wished a lower and 
simpler scale for money-orders had been 
adopted. He tendered them his thanks 
for the enlightened concessions they had 
made, and congratulated the Postmaster 
General not only on the nature of the an- 
nouncements he had made, but also on 
the tone and spirit in which he had 
made them. It augured well for the 
future of the Post Office that the right 
hon. Gentleman thoroughly appreciated 
the responsibilities of his post. He was 
satisfied, as he believed the country 
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would be satisfied, with the scheme of 
the Government, considered as a whole, 
and he therefore asked permission to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRAVES said, there was another 
Notice on the Paper in his name of a 
Motion in reference to postal administra- 
tion; but it would be more convenient 
to discuss the matter on another occasion, 
and he would not, therefore, propose it 
now. 


LAND TRANSFER.—OBSERVATIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. G. B. GREGORY, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners on 
the operation of the Land Transfer Act, 
and to move ‘That it is expedient to 
afford further facilities for the declara- 
tion of title through the office of Land 
Registry,’’ said, that the matter was one 
of considerable importance, and well 
worthy of the consideration of the 
House. In the year 1857 a Commission 
was appointed to consider the whole 
question of the transfer of land and the 
registration of titles, and they reported 
that there ought to be throughout the 
country a compulsory registration of 
title, but they felt the difficulty inherent 
in such a scheome—namely, that it would 
be impossible to compel the registration 
of antecedent titles—and they proposed 
for the future to start with the registra- 
tion of the conveyance on any transfer 
that might take place ; but the effect was 
this—that a long period of time must 
elapse before a title could be acquired by 
means of such legislation; and therefore, 
in 1859, Lord Cairns, who was then So- 
licitor General, brought in two Bills 
—one for the establishment of a Landed 
Estates Court, and the other for the 
establishment of a Land Registry, and 
he proposed to give the Landed Es- 
tates Court the power of declaring 
titles, and it was a matter of great re- 
gret that that Bill did not receive the 
sanction of the Legislature. They had 
heard that land was prevented from 
being distributed by entails and settle- 
ments; but he believed that the great 
reason why it was not more distributed 
was the difficulty and the expense of 
investigating titles. There was, in 
fact, large quantities of land in the 
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market, but parties were deterred from 
purchasing for those reasons. In 1862, 
the subject was again renewed, and 
two Bills were brought in, and passed, 
by one of which power was given to 
the Court of Chancery to grant a de- 
claration of title, but that Act had be- 
come a dead letter. The other Act, 
which was in more active operation, 
was that by which a land registry was 
established to register titles. But that 
Act was not compulsory. A person was 
empowered to register his land, and thus 
acquired an indefeasible title, and could 
put the property into the market. But 
the grant of a certificaté of title was 
subject to three conditions which fet- 
tered the operation of the Act. These 
conditions were that a title must be shown 
to be indefeasible; that the boundaries 
of land must be mathematically defined ; 
and notice given to every adjoining oc- 
cupier, and to the party to whom he paid 
rent, and that all subsequent dealings 
with the land must also be registered. 
With regard to the indefeasible title, it 
was required that it should be for a 
period of 60 years, and the title had to 
be traced through the whole of that 
period, showing that all charges on the 
land had been met and had been duly 
and legally released ; that all deeds had 
been properly executed, and all pedi- 
grees and derivations of title had to be 
shown by legal evidence. Of course, 
there were many things in a title which 
must be matters of inference and of pre- 
sumption rather than of proof; and he 
entered into the details of a particular 
case to illustrate the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing all the conditions imposed. In actual 
practice minute points were not regarded; 
but what was done was this. A party 
desiring to sell had his title investigated 
by his counsel or solicitor, and if there 
appeared to be any small defects, they 
were guarded against by special contract, 
or by conditions of sale, and one usually 
adopted and most efficacious in its oper- 
ation was to throw on the purchaser the 
expense of clearing up of any defect. 
The effect of this was that minute points 
were waived or disregarded. The second 
condition of registration was that the 
boundaries of estates should be clearly 
defined, and notice of the intention to 
register was to be given to all adjoin- 
ing landowners, and to all occupying 
tenants, a regulation that frequently 
entailed considerable expense and trou- 
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ble. By rendering such notice impera- 
tive persons were encouraged — and, 
indeed, almost compelled—to make ad- 
verse claims, and to revive those which had 
been long dormant. The third require- 
ment was that all subsequent dealings 
with the land should be registered and 
pass through the office. In the case of 
the subdivision of land for building pur- 
poses, it was a great hardship upon poor 
people who bought a plot of land for 
£20 or £30 that they should be compelled 
to pay an additional sum of £3 or £4 as 
the expense of registration. In 1867 a 
Royal Commission was issued to inquire 
into the operation of this Act, and in 
1868 they presented a Report, which 
consisted of two parts—findings and re- 
commendations. As regarded the find- 
ings the Commissioners did not differ ; 
but with respect to the recommendations 
they differed considerably. In dealing 
with the question of marketable and in- 
defeasible titles, they stated that what 
the purchaser required was not an inde- 
feasible title, but such a title as would 
make him reasonably secure, and so little 
did they want an indefeasible title that 
they would overlook certain blots and 
defects. There was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the remedy to be 
applied. The Commissioners suggested 
that they should register the first con- 
veyance—start with that as the root of 
the title, and that the register and 
title should take effect from that date. 
But there was this great difficulty — 
that no remedy could by this be ap- 
plied to the existing state of things, and, 
until after the lapse of 30 or 40 years, 
the delay, expense, and trouble to which 
people were now subject, must continue. 
The question was whether some remedy 
could not be applied which would be 
more immediate in its action, and more 
beneficent in its operation, and by which 
the delay, trouble, and expense of con- 
tinued investigation of titles might be 
saved as at present. Before offering 
property for sale a vendor always had 
his title investigated, but this by no 
means bound the vendor, who had to 
look into the matter again, and the 
second investigation was money abso- 
lutely thrown away. But no solicitor 
could give it up. He was responsible 
for any defect which might appear as 
to the title, and could waive nothing. 
What he would suggest was this. There 
was an office of land registry in oper- 
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ation, and power was given to grant 
certificates of indefeasible title.» Let, 
that office certify such titles as “were 
ordinarily given. Let them grant a cer- 
tificate that a man possessed a good title, 
subject to conditions and qualifications. 
Let the title be good so far as it was 
certified ; but let them make certain 
reservations, and the man taking the 
certificate could then go into the market 
and say—‘‘ Here is my title certified 
so far—you shall have any defects re- 
moved at your own expense, or you may 
waive them if you do not choose to go 
to that expense.” If this proposal were 
adopted, the large sums which were 
now spent in investigating titles would 
be saved, and the transfer of land would 
be rendered far easier than it was at 
present. The hon. Gentlemen concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. WREN HOSKYNS, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, he felt obliged to 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
introduced the question, than which one 
more important could hardly be brought 
before the House. He (Mr. Wren 
Hoskyns) had for a long time taken a 
deep interest in this subject, having 
watched the effect of the existing law 
during the period to which his hon. and 
learned Friend had directed the atten- 
tion of the House. In the Report of the 
last Commission which sat on that sub- 
ject, the Commissioners expressed their 
opinion that before any successful effort 
could be completed for the transfer of 
land, there must be a revision of the law 
of real property altogether. The dif- 
ficulty which really applied to the trans- 
fer of land arose in consequence of the 
length of title that must be examined 
into; and so long as the title must be of 
that length, it was almost impossible to 
place on the register a title which could 
be a matter of easy commercial transfer 
between man and man. Why was it 
necessary to go back 60 years to get a 
title? Because so much power was given 
to landowners to make charges on the 
land that lasted over a great number of 
years; and, of course, there must be a 
correlative power to look into those 
charges when they endeavoured to make 
a title. It was a national misfortune 
that there were so few owners of land in 
England. Although we had no proper 
statistics on the subject, yet he believed 
there was scarcely a continental country 
in which the ownership of land was con- 
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fined to so small a number of persons as 
was the case here. Such extensive im- 
provements had been made in the land 
laws of Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, and 
even Russia, in this century, that we 
lagged behind almost every other Eu- 
ropean country in respect to the exten- 
sion of the advantages, and, he might 
say, the blessings of the ownership of 
land to the general community. In 
England a man might go into an auc- 
tion-room and bid for a piece of land, 
and the moment he had done so he found 
himself pledged to something equivalent 
to a positive lawsuit, which might extend 
over six months or two years before he 
could realize actual proprietorship. It 
was a disgrace to a civilized State that 
there should not be a power of acquiring 
a portion of the land of the country on 
terms a little easier than was the case 
here at present. The attempt to register 
the muniments of title to land could 
only have the effect of burdening the 
register and making it more difficult to 
examine it. What was wanted was that 
the results should be registered ; and 
that, he feared, could not be accom- 
plished unless they made up their minds 
to have a greater number of fee-simple 
titles to land. There now existed so 
many estates for life, extending to the 
next generation, before the actual owner- 
ship of the land was decided by the fee- 
simple. It had been said that it ought 
to be as easy to buy land as to buy a 
horse; but how would it be possible to 
buy a horse if the ownership of the one 
half of it was in one century and that 
of the other half was in another century, 
as was the case with land? The real 
impediment to the transfer of land was 
the immense period over which the 
ownership extended. Our middle classes 
were accustomed to invest their money 
where they could at once obtain what 
they purchased —where there were no 
delays, no unknown costs, no wearisome 
forms that disgusted them with their 
bargain before it was completed ; and as 
to our lower classes, they found the pur- 
chase of land to be utterly hopeless. In 
other countries the acquisition of land 
was an object attainable by the whole 
community. All the great political eco- 
nomists said that the accumulation of 
wealth might make a nation, or part of a 
nation, rich ; but that it was the distribu- 
tion of wealth which made a nation 
happy and defended it from an army of 
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pauperism, crime, and other evils to 
which society was liable. Let them 
apply the doctrine of Adam Smith to 
this matter, and they would find that in 
regard to land they now almost bade 
defiance to the principles continually ap- 
pealed to as those which conduced to the 
happinessand prosperity of anation. That 
subject of the transfer of land was made 
too much of a lawyer’s question. They 
ought, first, to make the article itself 
transferable, and then its transfer would 
not be so difficult. The common charge 
against the Code Napoleon was that it 
subdivided the land to excess, prescrib- 
ing so much and leaving so little scope 
to testamentary power; but in this 
country we almost imitated the mistakes 
of that code in a still more dangerous 
degree, though in a different way, be- 
cause we cut up the ownership of land 
into so many different, deferred, and 
complicated interests, breaking up the 
true interest into such a great variety 
of small estates. The hopes built upon 
Lord Westbury’s Act had been dis- 
appointed owing to that state of things. 
Lord Cairns’ admirable intentions in 
regard to that subject were frustrated 
by the dissolution of Parliament, and 
Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, the 
present Lord Chancellor, and, indeed, 
almost all the Law Lords had, in turn, 
attempted to give facilities for simplify- 
ing that question; but he was sorry 
to say he believed that none of those 
efforts would be'successful until they first 
consented to go into the whole subject 
of the law of real property. That work 
was begun in Prussia in 1807, and com- 
pleted in the middle of this century, 
and it had nearly doubled the value of 
land in that country, increasing the na- 
tional happiness in a manner seldom wit- 
nessed in any State. The recent suc- 
cesses of the patriot soldiers of Prussia 
might be accounted for in no small de- 
gree by the fact that a large part of the 
Prussian Army went from homes which 
they owned in fee-simple to fight in a 
foreign country, and had those homes to 
return to when the war was over. He 
was not one of those persons who thought 
that the landed proprietors of this coun- 
try were to be reproached as the authors 
of the present state of things; on the 
contrary, he believed they were oftener 
the victims. Many men of their class 
had expressed a most liberal desire to 
see the transfer of land facilitated in 
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England, and the great subdivision of 
the interest in land put an end to by 
fee-simple ownership becoming more 
common. In Denmark, he thought, and 
also in Russia, there was a practice of 
retaining under the system of entails 
land which belonged to ancient families 
who were looked up to with honour by 
the State ; and in those cases exceptional 
entails were made. He did not see why 
a similar means might not be used in 
this country for escaping from the great 
difficulty of any attempt to abolish or 
interfere with the right and practice of 
entail. He hoped, in conclusion, that 
thewhole subject of Land Transfer would 
receive the attention of the House, in- 
asmuch as it was a proper one for early 
legislation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient to afford further facilities for the declara- 
tion of title through the Office of Land Registry.” 
—(Mr. George Gregory.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had, on a former occasion, when this 
subject was discussed, stated that it was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and he had now to add that a Bill 
had been prepared to deal with it; but 
it was doubtful whether the state of 
Public Business would permit its intro- 
duction during the present Session. He 
had, however, the authority of the Lord 
Chancellor for saying that if the Bill 
were not brought forward this Session 
it should be introduced early in the next 
one. When that measure was introduced 
it was inevitable that the question would 
have to be discussed at great length, 
and under those circumstances he should 
refrain from going into it in detail now. 
He quite agreed that the transfer of land 
should be made more easy and simple, 
and he had no doubt that that result 
could be arrived at; but he was by no 
means certain that land could be made 
as easy of transfer as capital, as there 
were such inherent differences in the 
subject-matter which could not be re- 
moved. The Act of 1862 had, no doubt, 
turned out a failure, mainly because it 
dealt with indefeasible titles, which were 
very difficult to obtain, while practical 
merchantable titles were not so difficult 
to obtain. The Commission had sug- 
gested that the existing registry might 
be utilized, and that by the establish- 
ment of an additional registry the trans- 
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fer of land with an ordinary title might 
be facilitated. That was the object of 
the Bill which had been prepared, and 
was now in the hands of the tan Chan- 
cellor. But he would go into the ques- 
tion at length when the Government Bill 
was introduced, and in the meantime he 
trusted that his hon. and learned Friend 
would not think it necessary to press his 
abstract Resolution. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, that 
after the assurance just given by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
Government would deal with the ques- 
tion at as early a time as possible, he 
would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PRIVATE CHAPELS BILL—[Buz 37.] 
(Mr. Salt, Mr. Dimsdale, Mr. Morrison.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. SALT said, that not having had 
the opportunity of explaining the pro- 
visions of the Bill on moving the second 
reading, he proposed to do so now. Of 
late years several measures had been 
passed which interfered with the eccle- 
siastical law relating to the rights and 
powers of incumbents within their pa- 
rishes—for instance, in the cases of pri- 
sons, public schools, and unions, the rights 
of the incumbent to the spiritual authority 
within his parish had been superseded. 
But these were not the only cases in 
which relief was desirable. As the law 
at present stood—except in the cases be- 
fore noticed—the Bishop could not license 
any clergyman to perform ecclesiastical 
duties within any parish without the 
consent of the incumbent. This Bill, 
however, proposed to enable the Bishop 
of the diocese to license a minister to 
any private chapel, or any chapel be- 
longing to any school, college, hospital, 
asylum, or other public institution ; who 
being so licensed should be autho- 
rized to administer the sacraments, and 
perform all such offices and services of 
the Church as should be named in the 
license ; but the solemnization of matri- 
mony was excepted from the Bishop’s 
power. By the second clause, any minis- 
ter so licensed was exempted from control 
or interference on the part of the incum- 
bent of the parish; but the entire cure 
of souls throughout the parish, save 
within the walls of the chapel, was re- 
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served to the incumbent. Objections 
had been raised to the inclusion of 
private chapels within the provisions 
of the Bill, and in Committee he would 
move the omission of that part of 
the Bill, with a view to bring up other 
clauses on the Report. He had been 
anxious to ascertain whether the provi- 
sions of this measure would be accept- 
able to the clergy, and before introducing 
it he wrote to several clergymen of his 
acquaintance in order to ascertain their 
opinions as to whether it would make 
any undue invasion of their privileges, 
and to elicit their criticisms. Without an 
exception he received answers favourable 
to the Bill In fact the Bill only sought 
to give the sanction of law to the custom 
which had hitherto prevailed in the ma- 
jority of cases, for chaplains were gene- 
rally appointed to public institutions, and 
even in private iamilies, without objec- 
tion, while in those few cases in which 
the incumbent of the parish had raised 
any objection, and had used his powers 
of interference in an arbitrary manner, 
a change in the law was desirable in the 
interests of religion and education. He 
had been told that he was making an 
attack by this Bill on the parochial sys- 
tem ; but this Bill contained the very 
essence and spirit of the parochial sys- 
tem. Anybody acquainted with the 
history of this country knew that pri- 
vate chapels had been the foundation of 
parish churches, and even in the last 
half-century there had been repeated in- 
stances of districts carved out of parishes 
on account of the growth of population. 
The whole course of modern legislation 
for the extension of the Church teaching 
was founded upon the same principle. 
That would be a very narrow view of 
the parochial system according to which 
the privileges of the particular person 
placed over the district were, under no 
circumstances or conditions whatever, to 
be interfered with; and if such a view 
were to prevail, in fact, the parochial 
system would stand self-condemned. He 
moved that the House went into Com- 
mittee on this Bill. 

Mr. MONK said, that when he first 
read the Bill he could not clearly as- 
certain what object the proposers had 
in view. The Bill was somewhat vaguely 
drawn; but now, as the hon. Member 
had explained its provisions, it would 
appear that their object was to extend 
the parochial system by an invasion of 
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the rights of the incumbent of the pa- 
rish. There was at present power to 
set up chapels and chapelries in over- 
grown parishes under the existing Church 
Buildings Acts. It appeared to him the 
Bill was intended to empower the owners 
of private chapels to appoint ministers 
to them without the consent of the in- 
cumbent of the parish, which was a step 
towards disestablishing incumbents, if 
not also a step towards the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. That might not 
be the view taken of it by the promoters 
of the Bill; but it certainly was the view 
taken by some hon. Members below the 
Gangway on the Ministerial side of the 
House. With the omission of the words 
‘any private chapel” from the Bill he 
was willing to accept it as a Bill to en- 
able the Bishop to appoint a minister to 
exercise spiritual functions in the chapel 
attached to any college, public school, 
hospital, &c.; but if it was intended to 
enable the owners of private chapels to 
obtain the appointment of a minister in 
opposition to the wishes of the incum- 
bent, he should oppose its further pro- 
gress. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


On Motion of Mr. Monx, words re- 
lating to private Chapels in Clause 1 
struck out. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Friday. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—[Butz 28.]} 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Bruce.) 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that in 
making a few remarks on this Bill he 
wished, in the first place, to disclaim any 
hostility to the principle of trades 
unions, or even of strikes. Few who 
had paid attention to the subject could 
have failed to perceive that the propor- 
tion between wages and profits was very 
seldom thought of in settling the amount 
of wages. The political economist might 
say that a man was not bound to give 
above the market price for a day’s work 
more than for a coat or a hat, that there 
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was no reason why he should offer higher 
wages than the lowest that a workman 
would take, and that if these were not 
enough to keep body and soul together, 
so much the worse for the workman, 
who had nothing more valuable to sell. 
The case of clerks in many shops and 
smaller mercantile houses, and of the 
lace makers in the south of Devon, oc- 
curred to him as instances in which, 
from very different causes, there was no 
sort of proportion between the profits of 
the principals and the wages of the 
workpeople, though in both cases the 
work was good, and might be much 
more highly paid. In the former case 
the enormous supply, compared with the 
demand, was the cause of low pay; and 
in the latter the wretched condition of 
the people and the bondage to which 
they were reduced by what was practi- 
cally the truck system. In neither of 
these cases could there be resistance 
without combination. The employers 
could go elsewhere or wait. The labour 
of the employed—his only saleable pro- 
perty—would not keep. It was like meat 
or fish, which in hot weather must be 
rapidly disposed of. Assistance from 
without alone could place the contract- 
ing parties on equal conditions, for he 
was only speaking of cases in which the 
employers could well afford to pay more. 
Trades unions, enabling workpeople to 
make better terms with their employers, 
had put an end to starving wages in 
many trades. No one could expect 
people to go on receiving such wages 
with satisfaction. No one could find 
fault with strikes aimed against injus- 
tice and wrong. What were co-opera- 
tive stores but combination against over- 
charge and adulteration? But there 
was another side to the question. It 
was when the so-called leaders of the 
workpeople, men who had attained their 
position perhaps by that all-powerful 
weapon among the masses, “‘ the gift of 
the gab,” men who delighted in war- 
fare, from which they derived, if not 
pecuniary benefits, a position of power 
and consequence. When they sought 
to abolish the difference between good 
and bad workmen, and to induce people 
who were perfectly satisfied with their 
position and their wages to join in 
strikes, he was sure that the clear in- 
tellect of Mr. Justice Hannen, whom the 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted on 
bringing in his Bill, would not fail to 
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see that such proceedings were not only 
injurious to the particular employer, 
but to the public. He had seen a some- 
what fine distinction drawn in a recent 
publication—namely, this, that if the 
strike was in a trade in which we had 
foreign competitors it was injurious to 
the public, because it might drive the 
trade entirely out of the country ; but if 
it was in a home trade, such as the va- 
rious building trades, then it was a mere 
question between master and man. But 
what did an hon. Member complain of 
last year? That the doors and window 
frames of the new St. Thomas’s Hospital 
came ready made from abroad, where, 
in consequence of disputes and strikes in 
that portion of the building trade, they 
could be obtained cheaper and better 
than at home. So much was this ques- 
tion one of degree that it was very diffi- 
cult to say when the action of a trade 
union ceased to be beneficial, and be- 
came contrary to public policy. But the 
fault he found with the Bill was that 
while it did not seem to diminish the 
chances of disagreement between work- 
men and employers, it appeared to re- 
cognize acts which no one could doubt 
were contrary to public policy. As far 
as he understood the Bill, there would 
be no objection whatever to grant a cer- 
tificate of registry, with all its advan- 
tages, to such unions as those of the 
Manchester bricklayers and masons, 
among whose rules he found the fol- 
lowing :— 

“That no master bricklayer shall have more 

than three apprentices ; that all workmen should 
be paid the same wages, without reference to their 
ability or industry.” 
Let them imagine such regulations ema- 
nating from the Inns of Court or Col- 
leges of Surgeons or Physicians? Yet 
they represented callings which were 
equally overstocked. Another rule stated 
that no bricks should be carried in 
wheelbarrows, which reminded him of 
the negroes on an estate in Jamaica, 
who, when wheelbarrows were intro- 
duced from England, resented the inno- 
vation so much that they carried them 
on their heads as they had done their 
old baskets. Bricklayers’ labourers were 
not by another rule to go up one ladder 
and down another—an edict only to be 
compared with thatin the Arabian Nights, 
which condemned to death the pastry 
cook who had made cream tarts without 
pepper. Again it was ordered— 
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“That every bricklayer should have an at- 
tendant whether he wanted him or not, and that 
no stones should be shaped in the quarry,” 


but that a quantity of the useless super- 
fluous mass must be brought at increased 
expense to the workshop. Let the House 
imagine such a rule enforced with re- 
ference, for instance, to the building of 
the Wolf Rock Lighthouse off the coast of 
Cornwall. He should be sorry to think 
that any encouragement, however indi- 
rect, was given by the Bill to rules so ar- 
bitrary, capricious, and mischievous, and 
though no agreement to obey such rules 
could be legally enforced, yet he feared 
that there would be many other ways 
of enforcing them within the letter of the 
law, which would continue to work mis- 
chief till the slow progress of true edu- 
eation convinced the upholders of such 
rules that they were running in the very 
teeth of their own best interests. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, in answer to 
the objection of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. S. Cave), as to the nature of some 
of the rules of the unions, that the object 
of this Bill was to give the privilege of 
combination, including therighttostrikes, 
to workpeople, and whether the rules of 
the unions were objectionable or not did 
not really matter. There was to be a free 
right of combination so long as the rules 
were made public. Of course, if there 
was anything absolutely illegal in the 
rules, it would be detected by the regis- 
trar, who would refuse to register them. 
The Bill seemed to him to be an ex- 
tremely good one in almost every respect. 
It abolished all the laws which had pro- 
duced bad results in bygone times, and 
it gave to societies that right of com- 
bination, which it would be admitted 
they deserved, by the manner in which 
they had behaved for many years past. 
It was true that some combinations had 
done acts, and had made rules, that had 
caused very serious evils in various parts 
of the country; but such unions were 
very few, and in general trades unions 
had been very beneficial. The great 
argument from the workmens’ point of 
view for such combinations was, that 
wherever they had been broken down 
through strikes not being successful, 
the result had been that the condi- 
tion of the workpeople had fallen very 
low. This was the case 30 years ago 
in the East End of London with the 
tailors’ union ; and ever since this branch 
of labour had been in a deplorable con- 
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dition, the wages not being sufficient to 
support the men in decency. Anyone 
who perused the evidence given before 
the Commission must come to the con- 
clusion that trades unions had become 
so powerful and so well organized that it 
would be useless to contend any longer 
against their having a right to that legal 
position which the Bill proposed to give 
them. He said on a previous occasion 
that the only feature of the Bill which 
was objectionable was that it threatened 
to perpetuate the evil which had arisen 
from the construction which had been 
placed by the Courts upon the words 
‘‘ molestation” and ‘‘ obstruction’’ in the 
Act of Geo. TV. The words had been so 
construed as to make criminal acts which 
were not cognizable by the ordinary cri- 
minal law; for instance, such acts as 
calling out in the street to men passing ; 
or such an act as a man, employed to 
represent the union, telling the master 
that ‘there would be a row”? if a cer- 
tain course of action were followed. 
Since the passing of that Act, there had 
been a great number of cases in which 
workpeople had been imprisoned in con- 
sequence of the interpretation put upon 
those words ‘‘ molestation”? and ‘“ ob- 
struction ;”’ but in no instance had the 
Act been brought to bear upon com- 
binations of employers, and the conse- 
quence was that the feeling against 
those clauses of the Act had been for 
many years exceedingly strong among 
working men. When he found that this 
Bill would perpetuate the clauses relat- 
ing to molestation and obstruction he 
thought it to be an error, and that the 
better policy would have been to remove 
these words, which were extremely diffi- 
cult of definition, and to pass the Bill 
without defining what these phrases were 
to mean. If, however, those words were 
to be retained, he was bound to admit 
that the 3rd clause was as successful an 
attempt to define them as was likely to 
be made ; for it confined their meaning 
practically to two offences, those of 
picketing and rattening. These were the 
two offences dealt with by the clause. 
His objection to it was, that it made 
acts penal in one case which you could 
not suppress in the other. When a 
strike occurred, the first object of the 
employer was to prevent his workmen 
from getting other employment, while 
the object of the workmen was to pre- 
vent him from filling their places. The 
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only way by which the men could effect 
this object was, to watch and warn other 
workpeople from furnishing the labour 
which the employers required. This was 
the offence of picketing ; but if picketing 
were employed by the men, on the other 
hand what did the employersdo? They 
sent a list of their workmen to other em- 
ployers in the neighbourhood with notice 
that their works were closed, and re- 
questing that their workmen might not 
be employed in other works in the 
neighbourhood. Now, this black list 
was the exact counterpart of picketing 
as practised by themen. He would give 
one instance of the use of these black 
lists, as they were called. Some three 
years ago there was a strike by the 
joiners at Manchester, and a circular was 
produced in evidence before the Trade 
Union Commissioners, signed by the 
secretary of the: Masters’ Union, con- 
vening a meeting of employers, ‘to 
take what steps may be thought neces- 
sary to prevent the men on strike from 
getting employment in other towns.” 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Jessel) 
was of opinion that words might be in- 
serted in this Bill enforcing penalties 
against the masters for the issue of a 
black list, just as against the workmen 
for picketing. He feared, however, that 
this was impossible; and, therefore, the 
Bill was a one-sided enactment, making 
penal on the side of the men the very 
act which could not be made penal on 
the side of the employers. It was far 
better that this clause should be re- 
moved from the Bill. Another reason 
that he had for objecting to this clause 
was that it was bringing them back to 
the old difficulties as to the law of con- 
spiracy. It was proposed to give to two 
magistrates a jurisdiction in these mat- 
ters, which had never before been con- 
fided to such a tribunal. In the districts 
where strikes were most common, and 
where there were great works in the 
neighbourhood of which trades unions 
were powerful, the local magistracy was 
filled with persons of the same class 
as the employers—persons deeply in- 
terested in these questions—and it would 
be a very unfortunate piece of legisla- 
tion to give jurisdiction to such persons 
under such circumstances. He thought 
if such jurisdiction were conferred upon 
magistrates, it should be given to stipen- 
diary magistrates. There was this further 
objection—that they were seeking to in- 
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troduce into a special Act, applying speci- 
ally to trades unions, general provisions 
which, if they had any bearing at all, 
should apply to every person in the 
community. This Bill was applicable, 
not only to members of trades unions, 
but to all persons who did certain acts. 
If these offences were to be made penal 
for every person who committed them, 
he thought the Government Bill was not 
the place to introduce such a clause as 
this. It would be far better if his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department were to put these 
offences into a separate Act, where they 
would be dealt with as offences entirely 
apart from trades unionism, and which 
should declare that whoever committed 
them, whether he was a member of a 
trades union or not, would be subject to 
certain penalties. All the best men con- 
nected with trades unions felt that such 
offences as rattening, dogging, and hust- 
ling men in the streets, should be made 
penal. With respect to the other clauses, 
he looked upon them as satisfactory, 
and he thought that the Bill did all that 
was necessary. In the 15th clause, sub- 
section 6, it was enacted that— 

“The Board of Trade may from time to time 
make regulations respecting registry under this 
Act, and respecting the seal (if any) to be used for 
the purpose of such registry, and the forms to 
be used for such registry, and the inspection 
of documents kept by the registrar under this 
Act, and respecting the fees, if any, to be paid on 
registry not exceeding the fees specified in the 
second schedule to this Act, and generally for 
carrying this Act into effect.” 

That was a very wide clause, and it 
should be distinctly understood that such 
words would be inserted as would be 
necessary to make it quite clear that the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Trade was 
simply with respect to the regulations of 
the registry, and not with respect to the 
rules which were to be submitted to it 
for registration. In the 19th clause there 
was another question as to registration, 
which was of some little importance 
—namely, under what class of societies 
trades unions were to be registered— 
whether under the Friendly Societies’ 
Act or the Joint-stock Companies Act. 
It appeared to him that the proper thing 
would be to register the unions under 
the Friendly Societies’ Act, as the Joint- 
stock Acts were framed for the purposes 
of commercial associations, and were 
worked by a machinery which was inap- 
plicable to such unions. He thought this 
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Bill would do away with almost all 
the difficulties, and heartburnings, and 
jealousies} which had been so prevalent 
among members of trades unions in con- 
sequence of the legislation of past years, 
and which was regarded by them as ex- 
tremely one-sided and penal. The ex- 
istence of these unions as legal asso- 
ciations would greatly help the system 
of arbitration which had done so much 
to settle disputes between the employer 
and the employed, and reserving his 
opinion on the 3rd clause, he should give 
his hearty support to the Bill, which, he 
believed, would work extremely well. 
Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
hon. Members were perfectly agreed 
as to the general principle of the Bill 
and ready to support it on the second 
reading, although there were many who 
would wish to make alterations in its 
clauses; but when the hon. and learned 
Member for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes) 
said they should recognize all kinds of 
combinations not for illegal purposes, he 
forgot that their recognition legalized. 
The law could legalize combinations 
for all purposes. The real principle at 
which they had arrived was that, for the 
purpose of mutual aid, combinations of 
all sorts should be promoted by the law 
on condition that there was nothing in 
the proceedings to militate against the 
public interest, and nothing of either 
violence or fraud. This was a principle 
which they had largely adopted in pro- 
moting friendly societies, which had 
formerly been treated as conspiracies, 
and the category of friendly societies had 
been gradually enlarged, while the prin- 
ciple of mutual aid on which they were 
based had been admitted to be of ge- 
neral application. The old objection to 
friendly societies was found to be a false 
one, and the law had restricted the pub- 
lic from entering into many very useful 
combinations. The principle of these 
societies had now been recognized, not 
only for benefit purposes, but also for 
trade co-operation. Employers of labour 
were in themselves a great combination, 
and there ought to be a countervailing 
power permitted to the employed to 
guard their own interests. It was to be 
hoped that this measure would lead, not 
only to co-operation on each side, but to a 
great deal of co-operation between these 
two parties and to the constitution of 
joint boards of conciliation. The best 
way to proceed was for the two to act 
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together ; but, at all events, the law 
should not be such as to render the one 
side powerful and the other weak. His 
own objection to the Bill generally was 
that it seemed to needlessly complicate 
the subject. If we had recognized the 
general principle of combinations for 
mutual aid, why not act upon it, in the 
case of trades unions, so as to bring 
them, as far as possible, under the prin- 
ciple? It seemed to him to be a great 
fault to make a new law for every case, 
as they had made a separate Factory 
Act for every trade. Uniformity in the 
application of principle was one of the 
law’s chief merits; and want of uni- 
formity was, in itself, an evil. What 
was there to prevent trades unions, so 
far as their operation was for benefit 
purposes capable of calculation, from 
being brought under the Friendly So- 
cieties’ Acts; all benefit societies might 
be brought under one principle, and the 
law should give them its protection, and 
allow them to sue and be sued, provided 
they would submit to the conditions that 
would prevent their militating against 
the general good. Trades unions had 
two purposes—they were trade societies, 
and they were benefit societies. In the 
latter respect there could be no reason 
why they should not come under the 
Friendly Societies’ Acts. The trade de- 
partment was not equally capable of 
calculation. But what reason had been 
assigned why these trade societies should 
not also be brought under the gene- 
ral principle of legalized combinations 
which had been so widely extended of 
late years for various purposes? He 
believed he might state, on the high 
authority of the late Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, that all such societies should 
be brought under the law. The two ob- 
jections made against this Bill had been 
on account of the 3rd clause, the penal 
clause, and on account of the terms of 
registration. There were special crimes 
which had sprung out of trades unions ; 
but it is said these could have been 
brought under the general criminal law. 
He did not himself see any stigma at- 
tached to trades unions by dealing with 
their abuses in the Act which legalized 
them, any more than similarly dealing 
with public-house abuses in Licensing 
Acts stigmatized that trade. But if such 
an objection were seriously felt it might 
be easily met. If the special acts were 
added to the category of crimes in a 
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separate Bill, the whole difficulty would 
be got rid of at once. The present Bill 
had grown up during years of struggle, 
and inquiry, and mutual concessions, 
for it was desirable to secure the result 
with goodwill. If what he had sug- 
gested should be carried out, he trusted 
that care would be taken that the Act 
touching the crimes would be passed be- 
fore the Royal Assent was given to 
the Trades Unions Bill, as however 
partial the abuses of trades unions might 
be, still it would not be safe to legalize 
their use without security against such 
ossible abuse. 

Mr. JESSEL said, he could not admit 
that the Bill was directed to any such 
general alteration of the law as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Adderley) 
supposed. The object of the Bill was one 
which he believed the whole House ap- 
proved—namely, to eliminate one single 
element of illegality from the constitution 
of trades unions, this element being that 
they were unlawful, simply because they 
were in restraint of trade, and the mo- 
ment they eliminated this they made 
them lawful, with the special exception 
provided by the Act. He entirely agreed 
with the remarks made by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Frome 
(Mr. T. Hughes) as to special class legis- 
lation ; but he wished to point out to the 
House that this legislation was not fairly 
obnoxious to the charge of being class le- 
gislation. Class legislation was the con- 
ferring of special privileges on a single 
class of thecommunity, or enacting special 
prohibitions against a single class as dis- 
tinguished from all others. But it was not 
class legislation to prohibit offences by 
any member of the community merely 
because such offences were committed 
usually by one class only. There was in 
our criminal legislation an enactment 
which prohibited the possession of house- 
breaking implements by any member of 
the community. This might be said to be 
class legislation as regarded burglars, 
because no other members of the com- 
munity carried about with them house- 
breaking implements. But this was not 
class legislation; and if we prohibited the 
offences which had been described as 
“rattening” and “picketing,” it was no 
answer to say that here was class legis- 
lation, because they were not offences 
likely to be committed except by handi- 
craftsmen. The complaints of the work- 
ing classes, on the ground of the prohi- 
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bitory enactments included in the Bill, 
were not well founded. He thought the 
working classes had great cause to be 
grateful to the Government for defining 
the offences for which they were to be 
punished. On this question Common 
Law Judges had differed in opinion, and 
it might be concluded that they always 
would differ when it was considered that 
they had to look back to ancient decisions 
and from them to educe principles appli- 
cable to the present state of things. 
Though we might be agreed as to a 
principle, it was difficult to agree as to 
its application to a totally different state 
of circumstances from that which for- 
merly existed. If we simply abolished 
the combination laws, and left the matter 
to be dealt with by the common law, we 
should transfer that accurate definition 
of crime, which ought to be the province 
of legislation, to the Judges, and we 
should leave whole classes in utter un- 
certainty as to what their duties and 
obligations were. Whether the defini- 
tions given in the Bill were accurate, or 
whether they admitted of improvement 
was, of course, a question for Committee ; 
but the working classes would wish to 
see the offences, whatever they might be, 
accurately and carefully defined. He 
wished to call attention to the 5th clause, 
which introduced a new principle as re- 
garded contracts; for this was the first 
attempt, so far as he knew, to make a 
legal contract not enforceable by law. 
It was an illogical proposition, a contra- 
diction in terms, to call that a contract 
which could not be enforced; there was 
nothing of the kind in our law at present, 
and it would be extremely objectionable 
to enact such a thing. It had lately been 
often enacted that certain persons, such 
as women and children under the Fac- 
tory Acts, should not be at liberty to con- 
tract, and this had been extended to the 
case of some tenant-farmers in Ireland ; 
but always on the ground that they were 
not competent to contract, and that it 
was for their own benefit that the power 
should be withdrawn; but this was the 
first time it had been proposed that men, 
fully competent to enter into a contract 
which was unobjectionable, should not be 
allowed to enforce it. It was an intel- 
ligible proposition that certain contracts 
were opposed to public policy and that 
they should be invalid, but the pro- 
position of the Bill was not this. It 
had been said they were to assimilate 
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trades unions to clubs, so that mem- 
bers were to be entitled to pay their 
subscriptions or leave them alone as they 
liked; but members of clubs could be 
compelled to pay their subscriptions un- 
less they gave notice of their intention 
to withdraw. We were every day telling 
the labouring classes that they were ca- 
pable of managing their own affairs, and 
were we to refuse them the recognition 
of contracts which were not obnoxious to 
the general law of the country? He 
would suggest for the consideration of 
the Government that it would be better 
to declare that certain contracts which 
were mischievous in themselves, and 
which were contrary to the general po- 
licy of the law, should be invalid. That 
was a well-known principle, and such 
invalidity need not draw with it conse- 
quences which had been found incon- 
venient. The 13th clause said that an 
auditor appointed by the managers of a 
trade union should decide what sums 
were properly expended and what were 
not; and as the clause stood, if the ma- 
naging body thought that any application 
of funds towards a strike was not de- 
sirable, the auditor appointed by them 
could disallow the payment, although it 
might have been made in accordance 
with the rules, and the unfortunate trea- 
surer would have to pay the money out 
of his own pocket—this should be al- 
tered. As to contract, it would be simpler 
and wiser to declare that such and such 
a contract should be invalid; but such 
invalidity should not prevent the calling 
the treasurer to account, or any other 
special object which it was desirable to 
accomplish, and that could be done with- 
out infringing the general policy of the 
law. Without entering further into the 
discussion of details, he should only 
record his opinion that the working 
classes would be glad to find that it 
would no longer be several statutes, but 
one short code, that would tell them 
what they could not do, and what they 
could do, in accordance with law. 

Mr. HERMON said, that when the 
Bill was introduced he had promised it 
his support, and he saw no reason now for 
withdrawing it. He could not agree that 
trades unions wereunmitigated blessings, 
either to the working classes or to the 
country at large. He believed that com- 
binations, both of masters and men, were 
equally objectionable. Representing a 
constituency whose chief employment 
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was daily labour, he had consulted both 
the employers and the employed on it, 
and from neither of them had he re- 
ceived any objection to the Bill. There- 
fore, he felt bound to consider that they 
supported it, and he should do the same. 
He was glad that the Bill contained legal 
protection to the funds of the trades 
unions. He regretted that this Bill did 
not attempt to constitute some legal 
Court to which disputes between em- 
ployers and workmen might be referred, 
although, at the same time, he saw that 
there might be great difficulty in mak- 
ing the decisions of such a Court binding 
upon the parties interested. If a little 
mutual forbearance were exercised at 
the commencement of strikes, matters 
might easily be managed. He was sorry 
to have heard what fell from the hon. 
and learned Member for Frome (Mr. T. 
Hughes) with reference to the black 
list ; all he could say was that he was 
in happy ignorance of that part of the 
subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the Bill, 
which he regarded as being a good 
measure. He did not like the 3rd 
clause, however, which covered matters 
which might, he thought, be met by 
common law; and, coupled with Clause 
21, it was very objectionable. By the 
latter, magistrates who were employers 
might sit on the bench, judging disputes 
between men and employers, and having 
to interpret the very peculiar clauses 
about molestation and obstruction ; and 
the disqualification of masters in the same 
trade as that with which the case was 
connected sitting in judgment was not 
enough. For his own part, he would 
prefer stipendiary magistrates; and, 
where there were no such judges, he 
should be inclined to adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Mr. Potter). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he thought it might be desirable that he 
should briefly explain the scope and ob- 
ject of the Bill. It was not a measure 
which dealt with trades unions only, 
inasmuch as it proposed to deal with 
the whole law of combination, whether 
entered into by trades unions, or any 
other body of individuals. In pursuit 
of combination, persons might be guilty 
of certain acts, in themselves objection- 
able, which the common law, or any ex- 
isting statute, did not touch, and which 
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could be dealt with now only by expen-| measure. The chief objection to it was 
sive and uncertain means. The 38rd|the 3rd clause; and, with respect to it, 
clause would provide for that which had | there were many offences there made 
hitherto been left to vagueness and un-| penal which he would have been glad 
certainty, and the definition of which | to see punished under the criminal law 
had been enforced in different ways by|of the country. He hoped that the 
different Judges, sometimes extremely | clause would be omitted from the Bill. 
harshly and unfairly. The Government} Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he 
had endeavoured to limit carefully what| thought the 3rd clause ought to be 
acts only should be criminal; what acts| omitted; it was so difficult to define 
should be deemed to constitute ‘‘moles- | what ‘‘ molestation’’ was. 
tation”’ and ‘‘ obstruction ;”’ and fornone|} Mr. BRUCE said, that while they 
others in pursuit of combination should | secured to the fullest extent the civil 
persons be punishable. It might or|rights of the trades unions, it was ne- 
might not be successful legislation; but|cessary also to protect the workmen 
it was, at all events, clear and intelli- | themselves against intimidation and mo- 
gible. The hon. and learned Member | lestation. There were certain offences 
for Dover (Mr. Jessel) objected that, | described by these terms which were 
while combination was rendered lawful, | not met by the criminal law; and it 
there was no legal sanction given for| seemed to him that the Government, in 
enforcement of their engagements. He| dealing with them in the manner pro- 
(the Solicitor General) concurred in the | posed, had taken a course which would 
dictum of Mr. Justice Crompton to the| greatly facilitate the progress of the 
effect that, if such agreements were en- | Bill through both Houses of Parliament. 
forceable at law, they should be also en- 
forceable in equity. And what would 
be the aS ta ? The Court of| Bill read a second time, and committed 
Chancery would be called upon to en-| 4, 7; hursday 23rd March. 
force strikes; actions maintainable for 
breaches of contract not to work; and all 
manner of litigation which lawyers would 
look upon as profitable, but which the| MEDICAL Acr (1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 
country at large would not long stand.| On Motion of Dr. Luss, Bill to amend the 
Then it must be remembered that in| ener Sat, 180: ordered to a8 Rauuaht in by 
. : ; Md r. LUSH, Mr. MUNDELLA, an r. REWER. 
ba which Cool by ftealf® hig xr Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 
its provisions were not to be judged by | 
lawyers, or by logic, it would abide the | 
test of oath peo Under these cir- MED1CA™ ACT (1868) scemnanper (xo. 3) 


cumstances, he trusted the House would = 
; : On Motion of Mr. Brapy, Bill to amend the 
consent to the second reading of the scdical Act of 1858, ordered to be brought in by 
Bill. : Q Mr. Bravy, Mr. Havitanp- Burgg, and Mr. 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, he believed Murpuy. 
the Bill to be an honest attempt to settle . 
along-disputed question ; and considered House adjourned at half after 


it, on the whole, to be a satisfactory Fueiree sine. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Full Power to the Earl de Grey and Ripon, Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Sir Edward 
Thornton, Sir John Alexander Macdonald, and Montague Bernard, Esq., to © 
negotiate with Plenipotentiaries of the United States. 


VICTORIA R. 


VICTORIA, by the grace of God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great — 
Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., &c., &c., To all and singular to 
whom these Presents shall come, Greeting. Whereas, for the purpose of discus- 
sing in a friendly spirit with Commissioners to be appointed on the part of Our 
Good Friends the United States of America, the various questions on which 
differences have arisen between Us and Our said Good Friends, and of treating 
for an Agreement as to the mode of their amicable settlement, We have judged 
it expedient to invest fit persons with full power to conduct on Our part the 
discussions in this behalf: Know ye, therefore, that We, reposing especial trust 
and confidence in the wisdom, loyalty, diligence, and circumspection of Our right 
trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor George Frederick Samuel, 
Earl de Grey and Ripon, Viscount Goderich, a Peer of Our United Kingdom, 
President of Our Most Honourable Privy Council, Knight of Our Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, &c., &c., of Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor 
Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Baronet, a Member of Parliament, Companion of 
Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, &c., &c. ; of Our trusty and well-beloved 
Sir Edward Thornton, Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, Our Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Our Good Friends 
the United States of America, &c., &c.; of Our trusty and well-beloved Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald, Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, a Member of Our Privy Council for Canada, and Minister of Justice and 
Attorney-General in Our Dominion of Canada, &c., &c.; and of Our trusty and 
well-beloved Montague Bernard, Esquire, Chichele Professor of International 
Law in the University of Oxford ;—have named, made, constituted, and appointed, 
as We do by these presents name, make, constitute, and appoint them Our 
undoubted High Commissioners, Procurators, and Plenipotentiaries: Giving to 
them, or to any three or more of them, all manner of power and authority to 
treat, adjust, and conclude with such Minister or Ministers as may be vested with 
similar power and authority on the part of Our Good Friends the United States 
of America, any Treaties, Conventions, or Agreements that may tend to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned end, and to sign for Us and in Our name 
everything so agreed upon and concluded, and to do and transact all such other 
matters as may appertain to the finishing of the aforesaid work in as ample 
manner and form, and with equal force and efficacy, as We Ourselves could do if 
personally present: Engaging and promising upon Our Royal Word, that what- 
ever things shall be so transacted and concluded by Our said High Commissioners, 
Procurators, and Plenipotentiaries shall be agreed to, acknowledged, and accepted 
by Us in the fullest manner, and that We will never suffer, either in the whole or 
in part, any person whatsoever to infringe the same, or act contrary thereto, as 
far as it lies in Our power. 

In witness whereof We have caused the Great Seal of Our United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to be affixed to these Presents, which We have 
signed with Our Royal Hand. 

Given at Our Court at Windsor Castle, the sixteenth day of February, in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, and in the thirty- 
fourth year of Our reign. 








